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[^Dr.  Cou^a  to  Dr.  HaydenJ] 

FoET  Randall,  Dakota,  May  13, 1873. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  transuit,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  for  pub- 
ication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
a  Work  on  the  Oi'uithology  of  the  Missouri  Region,  on  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  1  have  been  long  engaged,  its  completion  having  been  delayed 
by  various  circumstances  needless  to  detail.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, I  may  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  originated, 
Id  explanation  of  its  present  plan  and  scope.  This  is  a  matter  with 
which  you  are  yourself  already  familiar,  but  one  which  may  be  presented 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  preface  which  would  otherwise  be  required. 

The  basis  of  the  present  volume  is  mainly  an  unpublished  report 
which  I  prepared  at  Washington,  in  the  year  1862,  upon  the  ornitholo- 
gical collections  made  by  yourself  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Trook  as  Naturalists 
of  the  Expedition  under  Captain  (now  General)  W.  F.  Raynolds,  United 
States  Engineers.  The  specimens  submitted  to  me  for  elaboration  were 
subjected  to  careful  examination,  and  found  to  represent  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  knowledge  then  possessed  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species  jn  the  region  under  consideration.  The  interest  attaching 
to  this  series  of  specimens,  as  an  element  in  the  history  of  Western  Or- 
Dithology,  renders  it  advisable,  in  my  judgment,  to  preserve  throughout 
the  present  volume  the  "List  of  Specimens^'  which  were  formally  tab- 
ulated* for  the  original  report. 

In  1867,  while  stationed  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  I  desired  to 
recall  my  MSS.  in  order  to  retouch  them  according  to  the  steady  advance 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  during  the  intervening  five  years.  On 
this  occasion  it  seeme<l  advisable  to  extend  the  article  to  embrace  the 
oruitbological  results  which  you  had  obtained  a^  Naturalist  of  the  previ- 
ous Explorations,  conducted  in  1856-'57  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  Platte  Rivers,  by  Lieutenant  (now  General) 
G.  K.  Warren,  United  States  Engineers*    Such  addition  would  not  only 

*  Id  these  tables,  the  first  column  gives  the  number  which  the  specimen  bears  ou  the 
register  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington ;  the  second^  the  '^original*'  or  coUcct- 
or's  number ;  ihirdf  the  locality ;  fourth,  sex ;  fifth  and  9%xthy  date  of  collection,  and  by 
tvhom  collected;  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  measurements  (upon  collector's  authority)  of, 
respectively,  total  length,  extent  of  wings,  and  length  of  wing  from  carpus  to  apex  of 
longest  primary.  To  economize  space,  these  several  headings  have  been  omitted  from 
the  text,  with  explanation  in  this  place,  Avhich  wiU  prevent  misunderstanding. 
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present,  in  connected  form,  your  labors  in  the  field  of  ornithology,  but 
would  illustrate  more  clearly  the  ornithological  characteristics  of  the 
region  in  question,  by  affording  the  means  of  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  distribution  of  species  in  tbe  several  special  areas.  The  specimens 
collected  on  these  Expeditions  having  been  incorporated  by  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird*  in  his  general  Report  upon  the  Ornithology  of  the  various  Pacific 
Bailroiid  Explorations,  in  I808,  and  having  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
Report,  with  field-notes,  by  yourself,  t  in  1861,  are  not  tabulated  in  the 
present  volume,  but  will  be  found  catalogued  by  the  National  Museum 
number,  with  indication  of  locality  where  obtained. 

At  a  second  interval  of  five  years,  namely,  in  1872,  you  intimated  to 
me  your  desire  to  imblish  a  treatise  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Western 
Territories  you  had  then  explored,  suggesting  that  the  still  unpublished 
report  I  had  long  since  made  to  you  might  be  available  in  substance  for 
this  purpose,  in  connection  with  an  elaboration  I  was  desired  to  make  of 
the  material  collected  under  your  direction  in  various  i)arts  of  the  West, 
during  1870}  and  1872,  §  by  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Merriam.  Without  instituting  comparisons  between  these  collec- 
tions, all  of  which  proved  to  be  of  interest  and  importance,  1  know  that 
I  simply  express  your  own  convictions  in  alluding  to  the  unflagging 
energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance  which  have  marked  Mr.  Stevenson's 
course  during  his  long  and  continuous  association  with  you  in  develop- 
ing the  Zoology  of  the  West.  Having  examined  the  collections  for  my 
own  information,  and  being  then  stationed,  as  1  iim  now,  in  the  region 
under  consideration,  where  I  could  supplement  your  results  by  my  own 
personal  observations,  I  willingly  undertook  the  task.  The  copy  now 
furnished  you  for  publication  by  the  Survey  is  the  result.  It  is  believed 
to  be  fairly  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  the  science ;  and  the  hope  is 
indulged  that,  during  its  passage  through  the  press,  opportunity  may 
offer  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  very  date  of  issue,  by  incorporation  of 
the  latest  published  items  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

*  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  ascertaiu  the  most  practicable  and  econ- 
omical Route  for  a  Railroad  from  tbe  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mode 
under  direction  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-*56,  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1853,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  Vol.  IX.  Birds :  By  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Assistant  Secretary  Smitbsonian  Institution,  'witb  the  co-operation  of  Jobn  Cassin  and 
George  N.  Lawrence.  Washington,  D.  C,  1858.  [Quoted  in  the  present  volume  as 
«Bd.,  B,  N,  ^."] 

t  On  the  Greology  and  Natural  History'  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  being  the  substance  of 
a  Report  made  to*Lieuteuunt  G.  K.  Warren,  T.  £.,  U.  S.  A.  By  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Sur- 
geon and  Geologist  of  tbe  Expedition  to  tbe  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Warren. — Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol. 
XU,  Art.  i,  pt.  iii,  Chap,  xvi,  pp.  151-176.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1862.  [Quoted  in  the 
present  volume  as  "  Ha  yd.  Bep"'] 

t  A  List  of  Mammals  and  Birds  collected  in  Wyoming  Territory  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith 
and  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  during  the  Expedition  of  1870.  <  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  pp.  461-466.    8vo.    Wjishington,  1871. 

i  Report  on  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Expedition  [of  1872].  By  C.  H.  Merriam. 
<  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  pp.  661-715.    8V0.    Washington,  1873. 
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The  scope  and  plan  of  the  proposed  work  having  been  left  entirely  to 
my  discretion,  you  may  reasonably  desire  to  be  informed  in  advance  of 
it«  character.  To  bring  the  work  within  the  compass  of  a  single  vol- 
ume, and,  particularly,  to  give  it  a  distinctive  character  apart  from  the 
several  North  American  Ornithologies  published  or  in  progress,*  it 
seemed  necessary  to  restrict  its  scope  to  some  particular  portion  of  the 
West.  The  Missouri  Region,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  embracing  the 
whole  water-shed  of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  was  selected  in 
illustration  of  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest" — both  as  affording  a  prac- 
tically convenient  limitation,  and  as  being  the  sc^ne  of  most  of  your 
ornithological  field-work,  as  well  as  of  some  of  my  own.  All  the  species 
at  present  known  to  inhabit  this  region  (representing  a  large  majority 
of  the  birds  of  North  America)  are  given ;  and  I  have  not  hesitated, 
moreover,  to  introduce  certain  others,  some  notice  of  which  seemed 
desirable  to  complete  an  account  of  particular  groups.  Three  families, 
namely,  LaridcBj  ColymhidWy  and  PodicipidWj  which  have  been  with  me 
the  subjects  of  special  study,  are  treated  monographically,  as  far  as  the 
North  American  genera  and  species  are  concerned. 

The  birds  of  the  Missouri  Region,  like  most  others  of  North  America, 
having  been  repeatedly  and  sufficiently  described,  text  of  this  tech- 
nical kind  has  been  omitted  as  a  rule  to  make  room  for  fresher  matter  of 
more  general  interest.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  describe  particular 
plumages  not  yet  well  known,  while  throughout  the  monographs  above 
mentioned,  descriptions  both  of  external  features  and  anatomical  char- 
acters will  be  found  in  detail.  For  other  descriptions  I  must  refer  to 
general  treatises. 

The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  receives  the  special  consider- 
ation'which  its  importance  warrants.  Correct  indication  of  habitat  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  items  in  the  history  of  a  species.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  species,  their  residence  or  migration,  and  their  abundance 
or  scarcity,  are  worked  out,  not  only  within  the  region  indicated,  but 
throughout  the  general  area  they  inhabit. 

The  study  of  these  important  points  having  necessarily  involved  a 
protracted  examination  of  the  general  ornithological  literature  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  one  result  of  such  investigation  has  been  the  collation 
of  very  extensive  synonymatic  lists.  Nothing  like  this  amount  of  bib- 
liographical matter  has  before  been  presented  in  any  work  upon  Amer- 
ican Ornithology.  The  synonymy,  as  simply  such,  is  believed  to  be  very 
nearly  complete,  while  the  many  thousand  additional  references  furnish 
an  extensive  index  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  labor  of  such 
compilation  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  aqd  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  sincere  hoi)e  that,  once  accomplished,  the  weary  drudgery  of  future 
workers  in  the  same  vein  may  be  materially  lightened.  The  quotations 
have  been  personally  made  or  verified,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  was 

*  The  allusion  i8  hero  to  the  raaguificent  general  work,  iu  course  of  prepanitiou  by 
Baird,  Brewer,  uuil  Ridgway. 
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reasonably  practicable,  though  many  others  have  been  taken  at  second 
hand,  upon  the  simple  principle  that  even  snch  are  better  than  none  at 
all.  Synonyms  and  references  for  which  I  am  an^nlling  to  become 
responsible,  are  placed  between  quotation  marks ;  I  answer  for  the  rest, 
being  satistied  of  their  general  accui^t'vcy,  though  no  one  is  more  fully 
aware  than  I  am  of  the  typographical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  printing 
numerous  references  in  which  figures  are  concerned.. 

It  ipust  not  be  hastily  inferred  that  these  synouymatic  lists  have  no 
other  Value  than  that  which  attaches  to  them  as  bibliographical  indices 
or  mere  references  to  the  published  records.  They  not  only  serve  as  a 
guide  to  research,  and  as  vouchers  for  facts  of  geographical  distribution, 
but  they  also  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  important  matter  of 
nomenclature,  fixity  and  precision  of  which  are  nowhere  more  desirable 
than  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  names  become  in  a  great  measure 
the  exponents  of  biological  generalizations.  A  preliminary  step  required 
for  the  establishment  of  nomenclature  upon  a  firm  aud  enduriug  basis, 
is  searching  scrutiny  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  not  only  iu  order 
to  sift  out  syuonyms  and  to  pin  down  names  to  the  species  they  repre- 
sent, but  also  to  ascertain  which  one,  of  the  number  which  have  been 
affixed  to  most  species,  has  the  priority  which  entitles  it  to  recognition 
and  adoption  accordiug  to  the  established  usages  of  naturalists.  This 
is  a  matter  which  repays  the  uninviting  labor  bestowed  upon  a  task 
otherwise  one  of  little  profit  and  no  attractions.  The  subject  has  formed 
a  part  of  my  desk- work  for  several  years,  and  I  may  congratulate  myself 
that  some  of  the  results  reached  are  at  length  brought  to  light  under 
very  favorable  auspices. 

With  this  matter  of  nomenclature  questions  of  classification  are  insep- 
arably connected  in  existing  methods  of  zoological  notation.  As  you 
need  not  be  informed,  no  leading  ornithologists  are  as  yet  agreed  in 
detail  upon  a  system  of  classification ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  that 
such  agreement  will  soon  be  brought  about.  That  we  are,  however, 
gradually  approaching  this  desirable  consummation,  is  shown  by  the 
very  general  acceptance  of  many  groups  established  of  late  years  upon 
investigation  of  structural  characters  which  were  long  iu  receiving  the 
attention  their  importance  demanded,  as  well  as  in  an  equally  general 
admission  of  a  certain  sequence  of  these  groups.  The  questions  which 
remain  open  have  less  concern  with  the  definition  of  groups,  excepting 
some  of  those  among  PassereSy  than  with  their  value  iu  the  taxonomic 
scale.  It  has  become  evident  that  certain  old  "orders''  of  birds  cannot 
endure  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries ;  and  that  the  Raptores,  which 
long  headed  the  system,  must  give  way  to  the  more  highly-organized 
Oifcines,  It  is  most  probable,  according  to  present  indications,  that 
those  remarkable  extinct  forms,  the  Archwopteryx  and  IchthyorniSj  rep- 
resent one  primary  group  of  Aves  {Saururm) ;  that  the  struthious  birds 
constitute  another  (Eatitce)*,  and  that  all  remaining  birds  compose  a 
third  {Carinatcc).    These  divisions  may  be  rated  either  as  subclasses  or 
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a8  orders ;  to  consider  thein  as  of  only  ordinal  grode,  would  probably  be 
to  correlate  tbeui  most  nearly  witb  tbe  recognized  orders  in  otber  classes 
of  Vertebrates.  Upon  such  basis  the  Carinat€B  are  susceptible  of  division 
into  a  large  number — some  fifteen  or  more — of  groups  of  approximately 
equivalent  value,  to  be  rated  as  suborders  or  superfamilies. 

I  merely  touch  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  connection  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  of  my  views  which  might  result  from  the  pres- 
ence on  my  pages  of  groups  conventionally  denominated  "Orders^  and 
"Suborders."  A  work  of  this  character  being  no  occasion  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  taxonomic  questions,  or  the  remodeling  of  a  system  of 
classification,  I  preferred  to  retain  without  change  a  scheme,  the  main 
features  of  which  have  met  with  general  approval.  The  classification 
adopted  in  the  present  volume  is  that  presented  in  my  late  work,*  while 
the  nomenclature  is  identical,  excepting  in  a  few  isolated  instances  where 
change  was  absolutely  required,  with  that  of  the  same  work  and  of  my 
forthcoming  Listf  This  uniformity  seemed  me  more  desirable  for  pres- 
ent purposes  than  the  good  that  might  result  from  changes  that,  never- 
theless, may  hereafter  become  necessary. 

In  the  general  text  of  th^  volume  it  has  been  my  aim  to  be  brief,  or 
even  silent,  in  the  cases  of  the  best  known  Eastern  birds,  in  order  to 
devote  more  space  to  the  history  of  species  upon  which  less  has  already 
been  written.  Most  of  the  biographical  matter  rests  upon  my  personal 
observations;  but  where  these  are  deficient  or  wanting,  the  experiences 
of  others  are  freely  collated  if  desired.  In  few  instances  is  the  complete 
history  of  a  species  presented ;  to  do  this  systematically  and  satisfac- 
torily for  all  the  birds  given  in  the  work,  would  require  more  time  than 
I  have  had  to  bestow,  and  several  volumes  instead  of  one.  In  preparing 
simply  a  "Hand-book,''  I  have  been  controlled  by  circumstances  which 
have  not  been  favorable  to  unity  of  plan,  and  I  present  it  rather  as  a 
contribution  of  materi.al  for  future  elaboration,  than  as  in  itself  a  com- 
pleted and  final  result. 

At  risk  of  unduly  protracting  this  communication,  I  wish  to  indicate 
some  of  the  leading  ornithological  features  of  the  region  under  consid- 
eration, and  to  present  briefly  certain  general  conclusions. 

The  Missouri  water-shed  represents  the  greater  portion  of  the  Korth 
American  Middle  Faunal  Province  as  defined  by  Professor  Baird. 
Belonging  distinctively  here,  it  nevertheless  extends  to  the  border  of 
the  Western  Province,  along  the  main  divide  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  direction  largely  overlaps  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
as  practically  indicated  rather  by  the  irregular  limits  of  continuous 

*  Key  to  North  American  Birds :  Containing  a  concise  acooant  of  every  species  of 
living  and  fossil  bird  at  present  known  from  the  continent  north  of  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  boondory.  Illustrated  with  6  steel  plates  and  upward  of  250  wood-cuts. 
Imp.  8vo.  pp.  361.    Salem :  Naturalists'  Agency.     1872. 

t  Field  Ornithology  :  Comprising  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Procuring,  Propariug, 
and  Preserving  Birds,  and  a  Check-list  of  North  American  Birds.  8vo.  pp.  i-iv,  1-116 
and  1-137.    Salem  :  Naturalists'  Agency.    [In  press.] 
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arboreal  vegetation  than  by  any  meridian  of  longitade.  It  includes 
Nebraska,  the  greater  portion  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  together  T^ith  a 
small  area  in  the  British  Provinces  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, where  the  Coteau  de  Missouri^  running  obliquely  northwest- 
ward, crosses  the  parallel  of  49^  N.  Much  of  the  western  portions  is 
mountainous,  as  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  easternmost  ele- 
vations of  any  note  being  the  Black  Hills,  lying  across  the  boundary  of 
Wyoming  and  Dakota.  Extensive  areas  are  cut  up  into  Mauvaises  Terres, 
or  ^<Bad  Lands."  Most  of  the  region,  however,  is  the  great  elevated 
central  plateau  of  the  continent,  of  low  mean  annual  rain-fall,  and  con- 
sequently treeless,  or  nearly  so,  and  more  or  less  sterile,  supporting  for 
-the  most  part  a  comparatively  meagre  or  stunted  vegetation.  Trees  are 
in  effect  restricted  to  the  mountainous  tracts  and  to  a  slender  precarious 
fringe  along  most  of  the  larger  streams. 

It  results  from  these  physical  conditions  that  the  Avi-fauna  proper  of 
the  region  is  not  rich.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  country, 
there  is  no  single  species  absolutely  confined  to  it.  There  are,  however, 
several  abundant  and  generally  diffused  species  which  may  be  held  by 
this  circumstance  to  be  characteristic.  Such  are  Eremophila  leuookema 
(in  the  breeding  season),  Neocorys  spragueij  Centronyx  bairdii^  Cotumi- 
cvlus  lecoiitii^  Zanotrichia  harrisi,  Calumospiza  hioohr^  Plectrophanes 
oriuitu8  and  P.  maccotoniij  Falco  richardsonij  Fediosoetes  columbianuSj  and 
some  others  less  distinctively  of  the  same  category.  The  great  number 
of  species  treated  in  the  present  volume  is  due  to  accessions  from  both 
of  the  contiguous  Faunal  Provinces  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  those 
species  of  general  diffusion  over  the  continent,  as  most  Baptores,  Limi- 
coUBj  and  LamelUrostres.  It  results  from  the  extensive  overlapping  of 
the  Missouri  Kegiou  upon  the  Eastern  Province,  that  in  effect  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  Eastern  North  America  are  represented  fairly  within  this 
area,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  the  marine  Atlantic  species,  and  a 
few  others  peculiar  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  low 
position  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  affords  a  ready 
approach  from  the  south,  renders  it  probable  that  some  of  these  last 
named,  not  yet  known  to  proceed  so  far  north,  may  finally  be  found 
within  Missouri  limits. 

In  discussing  the  western  limits  of  eastern  species,  it  is  not  easy  to 

w 

overestimate  the  effect  of  the  larger  streams,  and  especially  of  the 
great  artery  itself— the  Missouri — in  prolonging  an  eastern  bird-fauna 
in  streaks  to  or  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  streams,  with  a 
general  east-and-west  course,  and  with  their  usual  fringe  of  trees,  often 
the  only  timber  of  various  large  areas,  form  attractive  highways  of  mi- 
gration, as  it  were,  along  which  avenues  birds  push  on  beyond  their 
general  limit.  From  this  it  results  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  Provinces  in  these  latitudes  is  a  zigzag  of  interdigitations. 
The  e:eneral  facies  of  the  birds  of  this  region  may  be  summed  in  a 
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word.  They  are  characterized  by  a  pallor  of  plumage,  the  direct  result 
of  the  low  annual  rain-fall,  in  accordance  with  now  generally  recognized 
laws  which  have  been  ably  elucidated  by  Allen,  Baird,  and  others. 

There  only  remains  the  grateful  duty  of  recording  here  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  favors  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  My 
pleasure  might  have  been  increased  by  mention  of  various  other  names, 
had  not  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  has  been  written  de- 
prived me  in  great  measure  of  the  desired  and  freely  offered  cooperation 
of  several  kind  friends.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe, 
of  Colorado,  for  a  valuable  paper  on  the  birds  of  that  Territory,  which 
I  have  incorporated  with  my  pages.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Allen  for  various  interesting  communications  based  upon  his 
origiual  observations  in  different  parts  of  the  West ;  to  Mr.  J.  Steven- 
son, to  whose  collections  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  allude ;  and  to  Mr. 
T.  G.  Gentry  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton.  In  the  labor  of  compiling  syn- 
onymy I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  some  manuscript  records  of 
quotations  which  Professor  Baird  very  kindly  placed  at  my  service. 

1  cannot  close  this  communication  without  an  expression  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which  other  ornithologists  beside  myself  rest  to  you  for 
the  very  material  services  you  have  rendered  to  Ornithology — both  by 
your  successful  personal  labors  and  by  your  able  direction  of  other  means 
at  your  command — services  the  more  commendable  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  gratuitously  rendered  apart  from  your  own  special  lines  of 
scientific  inquiry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  one,  not  an  ornithol- 
ogist, has  contributed  more  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
birds  of  the  West. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

ELLIOTT  COUES. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

J7.  8.  Oeoloffistj  die.,  etc.,  cCc., 

In  charge  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories^ 

Washington^  2>.  (7. 
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G  Birds. 


Family  TURDIDyE :  Thrushes. 

Subfamily  Tltrdin-ZE:   Typical  Thrushes. 

TURDUS  MIGRATORIUS,  Linn. 

Robin. 

Tardus  miffratoriusj  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  292.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 382.— 
ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  5,  pis.  60,  61.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  35,  pi.  2, 
f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  338.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1832, 
190;  V,  1839,  442;  pi.  131.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  89.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii.  1841,  14,  pi. 
142.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  218.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
172.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  28.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  7.— 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  2.— Couks,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  71,  fig.  13.— And  of 
authors  generally. 

Mtntla  migratoriay  Sw8.  &  Rich.,  Fn.  Bor.-Am.  ii,  1831, 176. 

Turdus  canadensiSf  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  225. 

TurdM  confiniSf  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  29.    (Var.,  Cape  St.  Lacas.) 

Hob. — Continent  of  North  America,  and  portions  of  Mexico.    West  Indies,  rarely. 
Accidental  in  Europe.    (Gouldy  pi.  74 ;  Naum.j  pi.  362.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19191 
19192 

173 
•  •  •• 

Pumpkin  Butte. 
Wind  River 

'T 

May  28,1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

9.50 
10.25 

16.00 
17.00 

5.00 
5.75 

Lieutenant  fTarrc/i**  £lrpediiioii.—4705,  Blackbird  Hill;  5281,  Fort  Pierre ;  5282,  Yel- 
lowstone River. 

Later  Expeditions.— b432i,  60935-38,  61161,  Wyoming  {Schmidt  &  Stevenson) ;  61650, 
G227&-77,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  (Merriam), 

Occurs  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  Missouri  region ;  breeds ; 
resident,  but  most  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn,  during  the  migrations. 

TURDUS  NiBVIUS,  Gm. 
Yarled  Thrash ;  Oregon  Robin* 

Tardus  ncpciits,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  817.— ViEnx.,  Ois.  Am.  Sopt.  ii,  1807,  10.— Aun., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 489 ;  v,  1839,  284 ;  pis.  369, 433.— Aud.,  Syfi.  1839, 89.— Aud., 
B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  22,  pi.  143. — Cab.,  Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  1848,  17  (New  Jersey, 
not  Boston.  Mass.). — Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  271. — Lawk.,  Aun.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  v,  1852, 
221  (Now  York).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  4;  1859,  331.— Newu.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1657,  HI.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  219.— Hekrm.,  P.  R.  R.  R^*p.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 
45.— Bd.,  Zool.  Ivcs'h  Exp<l.  1800,  5  (Colorado  Valley).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  18()0,  172.— Bd.,  IUw.  Am.  Birds,  1864,  32.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1804,  82  (Now  Jersey). — Loud,  Pr.  Rov.  Art.  Inst.  Woolwich,  iv,  18G4,  114. — 
Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  68  (Colorado  Vallov).— Couks,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  312.— Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1H69,  572  (Ipswich,  Mass..  Dec,  1864).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  31 
(Cu5ur  d^Vlene  Mts.,  Montana).— TuKK.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  41  (New  J(?r8«y).— 
Dall  &  Banx.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18;)9,  276  (Alaska).— Mayx.,  Guide,  1^70, 
89  (Ipswich,  Mass.).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 10.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 
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Orpheus  meruIoidi8y  Sw.  &,  liicu.,F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 187,  pi.  3;^  (Fort  Frankliu,  lat.  65^0). 
"  Slimus  mcruloideSf  Bp." 
"  IxoreHS  narvxHSy  Bp." 
Heaperocichla  naviOf  Bd. 

Hah. — Rocky  MountaiiiR  to  tli«  Pacific,  from  the  Yukon  to  the  Colorado.  Winters  in 
Califoniia,  Oi'ej^on,  and  Washington.  Mackenzie's  River.  Montana  (Cooper),  Acci- 
dental in  New  Jersey  {Cahot),  near  New  York  City  {Lawrence) j  and  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
(CoueSf  fide  Allen), 

Although  this  species,  which  was  not  obtained  by  either  expedition, 
is  essentially  a  westcoast  bird,  it  is  known  to  occur  further  eastward,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  exceptional  instances  above  quoted ;  for  Dr.  Cooper 
louud  it  ^'common"  near  the  summit  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mountains  in 
September,  frequenting  dark  coniferous  regions,  as  in  its  usual  Pacitic 
habitat.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  nesting  on  the  Nulato  River,  May  22.  "The 
nest  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a  large  bunch  of  rubbish  in  a  clump  of 
willow,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  close  to  the  river  bank. 
Eggs  bluish,  speckled  with  brown."  The  eggs,  in  this  instance,  were  only 
two,  but  probably  the  full  complement  had  not  been  laid ;  they  usually 
number  four  or  live,  and  measure  about  1.10  by  0.80  inches. 

TURDUS  MUSTELINUS,  Gm. 
Wood  Thrush. 

Tardus  musielhtutt^  Gm.,  S.  N.  i,  1788,  817.— Latu.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  331.— Vieill.,  Ois. 
Am.  Stpt.  ii,  1807,  (>,  pi.  62.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  343.— AuD., 
Orn.  IJidg.  i,  18:J2, 372 ;  v,  1839,  44C ;  pi.  73.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  90.— Aud.,  B.  Am. 
iii,  1841, 24,  pi.  144.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 294 ;  1859,  325.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 212.— 
Havd.,  Kep.  158. — Bd.,  liov.  1864,  13. — McIlwiiaitii,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 
84  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Sumicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1H69, 543  (Vera  Cniz,  tran- 
sient).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  124,  173  (Kansas).- CouKS,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Merula  mustelina.  Rich.,  List,  1837,  p.  — . 

Turdus  tnelodus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  ;^,  pi.  2,  f.  1. 

Turdus  densuSj  Bp.,  Comptes  Kendus,  xxviii,  1853,  2. 

SiflocicMa  musklinaf'hD, 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  New  England  and  Ctmada  West ;  not  recorded 
from  Maine ;  west  to  Dakota ;  south  to  Central  Amorica  in  winter.  Breeds  throughout 
it4  Unite<l  States  range.  Winters  on  the  Gulf  coast  (Audubon).-  Occasional  in  the 
West  Indies  (CnhtL,  jyOrbignyf  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  49).    Bermuda. 


Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'^Expcditiou. 
Lieutenant  Warren's  iJ'xpcdi^ton.— 4650,  Fort  Pierre, 


Dakota. 


This  distinctively  eastern  species  ascends  the  Missouri  as  far  at  least 
as  Fort  Pierre,  and  is  reported  by  Dr.  Haydeu  as  being  quite  numerous 
along  the  wooded  river  bottoms.  Mr.  Allen  found  it "  exceedingly  abun- 
dant" in  Eastern  Kansas,  but  not  beyond. 

As  is  well  known,  the  nest  of  this  species  is  saddled  on  the  bough  of 
a  bush,  shrub,  or  low  tree,  and  has  mud  in  its  composition  ^  other  mate- 
rial, outside,  is  grass  and  leaves,  the  lining  being  usually  fibrous  rootlets. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  pale  greenish-blue,  rarely,  if  ever, 
speckled ;  they  measure  0.95  by  0.65  inches. 

TURDUS  PALLASI,  Cab. 
Hermit  Thrush. 

a.  pallasi. 

Turdus  pallasi.  Cab.,  Wieg.  Arch,  i,  1847,  205;  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850,  5;  J.  f.  O.  1855,  470 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  212.— Sou,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  325;  Cat.  18G2,  2.— CorES 
&  Pkknt.,  Smitlm.  Kop.  for  1861  (1H62).  404  (D.  C,  mi/rr.).- Verk.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Iu8t.  iii,  18G2,  14G  (Maiiio,  abundant  in  Bummcr).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix, 
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1962,  124  (Maine,  breeding).— Verk.,  ibid.  137  (Anticosti).— Allen,  Pr.  Es8. 
Inst,  iv,  ltJ64,  56  (Mii&sacliusetts,  iiiiifratory). — Lawk.,  Aim.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1S66,  281.— McIlwraith,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  ISfK),  84  (Canmla  West,  migratory).— 
CoUES,  ibid,  vi,  li:J68,  266.— Coues,  Pr.  Btwt.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 106  (South  Carolina, 
common  in  winter,  October  to  March).-  Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  (chiefly  mi- 
gratory, some  wintering). — Rinow.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  128. — ^Allkn,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  186H,  514  (Illinois).— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870,  89  (Southern  New 
England,  until  November). — Mayx.,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (breeding, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire).- Allex.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  254  (Florida,  m 
winter) ;  iii,  1872, 173  (Kansas  and  Colorado). — ALiYX.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 8. — COUKS, 
Key,  1872,  72.^Sxow,  13  B.  Kas.  1873,  4. 

Turdas  aoUtariuSf  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  95  (not  of  Linnipus;  not  the  plate  43,  f.  2, 
which  is  airainsoni), — Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  17. — AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  91. — AuD., 
B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  29,  pi.  146.— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850,  270.— WouDii.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  72  (Texas  and  New  Mexico).— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209  (Massachusetts,  occasional  in  winter). — SCL.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  212.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871  (Minnesota,  migratory). 

Merula  solitaria^  Sws.  &  Ricii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 184,  pi.  ":i5,''  by  error  for  37.— Vieill., 
Ois.  A.  S.  ii,  1807,  7,  pi.  63  (in  part).— Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844, 191. 

Tkrdus  minor,  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1824,  :i3. — Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  75.— NuiT..  Man.  i, 
1832, 346.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 303,  pi.  58 ;  v,  1839,  445.— Giraud,  B.  L.  lal. 
1844,  90.— (»)  Reinu.,  Birds  Greenland,  6  ("  T.  minor,  Gm.") 

"  Turdue  guttatus,  Cvb.,  Fu.  Peru.  1844,  6,  147"  (Jide  Baird). 

b.  na7iu8, 

Ikrdua  naniM,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839.  201,  pi.  419  (name  T,  minor  on  plate). — AuD.,  B. 
Am.  iii,  1841,  32.  pi.  147.— Gamb.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  i,  1843,  262;  1844,  14;  1846, 
113 ;  Journ.  1847,  41.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 213.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1^59 ;  Cat.  1862. 2.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  lr!59,  part  vi,  45. — Bi).,  Rev.  1864, 15. — Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65.— RiiXiW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.— Dall  &  Baxn., 
Trans.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  275.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  4. 

Tmrduspallasi  var.  nanusj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 

"(f)  Turdu8  aoHalaadiJcay  Gm.— (f  T)  Aiutfcicapa  guttata,  Paij..^  (Baird). 

c.  audubonil. 

Merula  ffilens,  Sws.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827, 647,  nee  T.  silens,  V.— Sws.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 186.— 

Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 213, 922  (Fort  Bridger).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  325  (La  Parada) ; 

1859,  325  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,2. 
Tardus  andubonii,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  16.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869.  129.— SuMicn,, 

Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  542  (Vera  Cniz,  alpine  region,  resident). — Stevexsox, 

U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merriam,  ibid,  le72. 
Tardus  pallani  var.  andubonii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Hub. — The  typical  form  ranges  over  the  whole  Eastern  Province  of  North  America; 
and  it  appears  that  S[)ecimens  from  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces  also  are  fre- 
quently indistinguishable.  Also,  Greenland,  if  Rcinhardt's  quotation  belongs  to  this 
Bpecies.  Breeds  from  New  England  northward  ;  winters  abundantly  in  the  Southern, 
and  occasionally  in  the  Middle  {TurnbuU)  States.  Var.  nanus  chiefly  from  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bnt  also  accredited  to  Pennsylvania.  Var.  audubonii  is 
only  quoted  from  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  thence  southward  on  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  resident. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  earlier  expeditions. 

Later  Expeditions. — var.  audubonii,  60675,  Uintah  Mountains ;  59852,  Middle  Park,  Col. 
(Schmidt  &  Stevenson), 

There  is  unquestionably  but  a  single  species  of  Hermit  Tbrush  in 
North  America.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing  line  between  the 
so-called  species,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  predicate 
varietal  distinction. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  northerly  bird  than  any 
of  its  allies;  not  that  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  may  not  proceed  as  far 
north  in  summer,  but  the  Hermit  Thrush  migrates  earlier  in  the  spring, 
lingers  northward  later  in  the  fall,  and  winters  further  north.  1  have 
found  no  Central  American  quotations.  At  Washington,  1).  C,  for  in- 
stance, an  intermediate  point,  the  Hermit  Thrush  arrives  in  the  van  of 
the  other  three  species,  some  time  in  March,  becomes  at  once  abundant, 
and  is  seen  through  the  following  month;  it  does  not  come  back  until 
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October,  and  remains  until  November.  I  never  foand  it  wintering  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  but  it  certainly  does  so  in  the  Carolinas :  and  Dr. 
TnmbuU  says  a  few  linger  through  that  season  in  the  Middle  States. 
Mr.  Maynard  states  that  he  has  found  it  in  Northern  New  Hampshire 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  in  Maine  as  late  as  November  G,  and 
in  Massachusetts  until  quite  late  in  the  same  month.  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  its  breeding  in  Massachusetts,  citing  a  nest  and  eggs  taken  at 
North  Beverly  in  June,  1868 ;  this  is,  I  believe,  the  southernmost  breed- 
ing-record. The  nest  is  built  in  bushes,  <ind  the  eggs  are  plain  greenish- 
blue  ;  they  measure  0.1)0  by  0.62  inches. 

Mr.  Allen  informs  me  by  letter  that  "the  Hermit  Thrush  is  more  or 
less  common  in  the  breeding  season  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from 
about  8,000  feet  up  to  timber  line.  Several  pairs  were  observed  at  our 
camp  near  Fairplay,  but  it  was  more  common  near  the  timl)er  line  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lincoln  than  we  found  it  elsewhere.  Several  broods 
of  young,  scarcely  able  to  fly,  were  seen  at  the  last-named  locality  about 
July  25.    The  old  birds  were  shy,  and  difficult  to  approach." 

TURDUS  SWAINSONI,  Cab. 

OllYe-backed  Thrush. 

a.  sitainsoni, 

T^urduM  minor,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  809  (in  part;  mixed  vfxiXxfasccHoens), — Vieill.,  O. 
A.  8.  ii,  1807,  7.  pi.  63  (iu  part;  mixed  with  |)aZZii«i).— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 
17  ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  271. 

Turdus  8olitariu8f  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  pi.  13,  f.  2  (uot  the  text  on  p.  95).~CouES, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1808,  106  (lapau  for  "«iraiii«oiii"). 

Merula  wUsoni,  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  182  (excl.  syu.  '^mustelinus,  Wila,") 

Turdus  olivacewif  Gikaud,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 92  (nee  Linueeus). 

Merula  olicacea,  Brewek,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1844,  191. 

Turdus  sivainsoni,  Cab.,  "Fn.  Pern.  188 ;  v.  Homeyer*8  Reise,  ii,  149 ;"  Mna.  Hein.  i,  1850, 
5  (Siberia).—"  (T)  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  6  (Guatemala)."— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 
451  (Ecuador);  1&59,  326;  Cat.  1862,  2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  216.— Gundlach, 
J.  f.  O.  1801,  324  (Cuba).— CoUES  &  Puext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  405 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  migratory).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  158.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  146  (Maine,  in  summer).— Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  137 
(Anticosti,  very  common). — Boardm.,  ibid.  124  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding). — Bd., 
Rev.  1864,  19. — Allrk,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  Iv,  1864,  56  (Massachusetts,  migratory). — 
McIlwraith,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84  (Hamilton,  migratory). — CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 
266  (New  England,  breeding  uortberly;  migratory  elsewhere). — Trippe,  ibid, 
1871, 1 15  (Minnesota,  migratory). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 91  (Costa  Rica). — 
Allfin,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  514  (Illinois).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
251  (Florida,  iu  wint-er).— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  173  (Kansas).— Dall 
&,  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).- Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 14  (says 
it  winters;  doubtful).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  128.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  90  (Massachusetts,  migratory).-  Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (breed- 
ing iu  Maine  and  New  Hampshire). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  6. — Mayn.,  B. 
Fla.  1872,  6.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  72.— Sxow  B.  Kas  1873,  4. 

Turdus  minimus,  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1848,  5.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  Ib54,  HI.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  vii,  1860, 226  (Bogota).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.,  viii,  May,  1863  (Panama). — 

**  Turdus  nanus,"  Samcel8,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1868,  218  (error). 

b.  alicicc. 

Turdus  aliciw,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  217,  pi.  81,  f.  2.— Cf)LES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  IrrCl,  217 
(Labrador). — CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  18(U,  405  (Washington,  1).  C, 
migratory,  common). — Hayd.,  Rep.  1802,  ir>9. — Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  21. — Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  iust.  V,  1868,  267  (New  England).— Dall  «&  Bann.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).— RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  18(»9,  128.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix, 
18t>8,  91  (Costa  Rica). 

Turdus  swainsoni  var.  aliciw,  COUKS,  Key,  1872,  73. 

c.  ustulatus. 

Turdus  ustulatus,  Nutt.,  i,  1840.  2d  ed.,  400  C*ce«fii/a/««")— Bi>m  B.  N.  A.  1858,  215,  pL 
81,  f.  1.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 171.— Bd.,  liev.  1864, 18.— 
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RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  129.--Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1809, 
275. — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1H71,  5. — Lawk.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  June,  1871  (Trcs  Marias). 
Tardus  swainsoni  var.  untulatusj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  73. 

Bob. — ^The  typical  form  raDgcs  over  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America;  north  to 
the  Arctic  Oce^n,  northwest  to  Behring's  Straits,  we4»t  to  the  Cohiuibiu,  south  to  Cen- 
tral America,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador.  Cuba.  Greenland,  Europe,  and  Siberia  (acci 
dental).  Not  observed  in  Southwestern  United  States.  Breeds  from  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  northward  (f  from  New  York,  Gregg^  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870).  Winters 
from  Florida  southward.  Var.  alicia;  has  a  nearly  coincident  range,  but  on  the  whole 
appears  somewhat  more  northerly;  south  to  Costa  Rica  (r.  Frantziutt).  Var.  ujniulatus 
inhabits  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Mexico  (Tre^  Marias  Islands,  Graynon). 

List  of  spedmeus. 


19193 


27 


Wind  River.. 


May  28,  1860     F.  V.  Hayden. 


G.50 


11.50 


4.00 


Lieutenant  Warren*s  Expedition, — 4707,  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River ;  4710,  **  Nebraska  ;^ 
^18,  Black  Hills.  Var.  alicice:  4708,  Uiiper  Missouri ;  4711,  Jacques  River;  4709,  4712, 
Vermilion  River. 

Late  information  bas  greatly  extended  the  known  range  of  this  species, 
and  in  time  the  above-mentioned  exception  of  its  api)arent  non-oecur- 
rence  in  the  Southwestern  United  States  will  probably  be  done  away 
with. 

As  Mr.  Allen  has  repeatedly  contended,  the  characteristics  formerly  snp- 
jK)sed  to  be  specifically  distinctive  of  T.  alicice  have  proved  inconstant  and 
not  always  tangible.  1  am  now  nearly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  treat- 
ing it  as  a  variety,  though  1  entertained'  the  contrary  opinion  for  some 
years.  The  evidence  best  favoring  the  sup[>osition  of  its  validity  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  while  occupying  substantially  the  same  range  as  typical 
sii^aimoni^  it  generally  shows  some  slight  peculiarities ;  these,  however, 
apparently  shade  into  those  of  atcaimoni.  The  fact  of  intergradation  may 
be  proved,  however  we  may  account  for  the  discrepancies  observed  in 
most  cases.  I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  probability  that  aliciw  as  a  rule  consists  of  more  ndrtherly-boin  indi- 
viduals; this  would  bring  the  ciise  under  some  known  rules,  that  migbt 
account  for  its  peculiarities  of  larger  size  and  darker  color. 

The  relationsbips  of  v.ar.  ustnlatus  were  long  supposed  to  be  with /w«- 
cescenSj  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Tbe  clew  to  its  true  interpreta- 
tion was  found  in  the  discovery  that  tbe  eggs  are  speckle<l  as  in  sicain- 
Monij  not  plain  as  in  fusceftcem.  Attention  was  first  called  to  this  and 
other  evidences  of  relationship  by  Mr.  liidgway  in  the  paper  above 
quoted.  He  then,  however,  treated  ustulatwt  as  specifically  distinct. 
Nothing  appears  to  contradict  the  view  I  have  adopted,  and  published 
as  above,  that  ustuJatus  is  a  geographical  variety,  the  features  of  which 
depend  upon  the  moisture  of  the  heavily  wooded  coast  region  it  inhabits. 

All  the  forms  of  this  species  nest  alike  in  bushes,  and  lay  speckled 
eggs,  usually  four,  measuring  about  0.92  by  0.62  inches.  The  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  is  a  very  abundant  bird  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
during  the  migrations  in  April  and  October.  It  has  not  been  observed 
to  breed  south  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  nor  is  the  evidence  satis- 
factory that  it  winters  north  of  Florida.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
quotations,  it  penetrates  very  far  southward  in  winter. 

TURDUS  FUSCESCENS,  Steph. 
Wilson's  Thrash ;  Tawnj  Thrash ;  Yeerjr. 

Tu)^H8  muatelinus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.,  v,  1812,  98,  pi.  43  {nee  Gm.,  wee  audi.) 
Tardus  futtci'scens,  Stkph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  18*2.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  470 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 214.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 326 ;  Cat.  1862, 2.— Couks  & 
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Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1R61,  404  (Wnshinftton,  D.  C,  migratory).— Ha  yd.. 
Rep.  l??r)2,  158.— Vekr..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18fi2,  146  (Maine,  breeds).- Bd.,  Rev. 
Ic^,  17.— Allkn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  56  (Massachnsetts,  breeds).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  H.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  281  (New  York).— McIlwraitu,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  v,*1866,  84  (Hamilton,  Canada  West,  breeds). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  266.— CouE8,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1868,  xii,  106  (South  Carolina,  chiefly  migra- 
tory, some  probably  wintering). — Au,kn,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  493  (Iowa, 
July),  514.— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869.  14  (**plentifnl  from  April  to  October,  a  few 
remaining  during  winter"). — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869,  127. — Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  90  (Massachusetts,  abundant  in  summer). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  summer). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  256  (Florida,  wintering);  iii,  1872,  155,  173  (mountains  of  Colorado). — 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  10.— Coces,  Key,  1872,  73. 

Tiirdus  silena,  Vieili..,  Euc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  647  (  =  mu8t€linu8f  Wiri?. ;  not  «7ew«,  Sws.) 

Turdus  wihoni,  Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  34,  No.  73;  Syn.  1828,  75,  No.  100;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
271.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  18:^2,  349.— Aid.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  362;  v,  1839,  446,  pi. 
166.— AUD.,  Svu.  1839,  90.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  27,  pi.  145.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  89.— Cab.,  "Fn.  Pern.  1844-46,  205."— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209 
(Massachusetts,  breeding). — Trippk,  ibid,j  vi,  1871, 115  (Minnesota,  breeding). 

Jfcrnla  tvihonij  Brewer,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844,  191. 

"  Turdu8  7rti«or,  D*Orbigny,  La  Sagra^s  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  47,  pi.  5  (Cuba).'* 

Merula  minor,  Sws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 179,  pi.  36. 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Saskatchewan.  West 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Colorado,  Allen;  Fort  Bridger,  Baird).  South  to  Panama. 
Cuba.  Breeds  from  Southern  New  England  (from  Pennsylvania,  Turnbull)f  and  Iowa 
northward.  Winters  from  Florida  and  Gulf  States  (7  from  South  Carolina,  Coues; 
from  Pennsylvania,  Tumbull)  southward.    Not  seen  in  Alaska. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren*8  Expedition,— 4713^  month  of  Vermilion  River. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60676,  Green  River  (Schmidt  &  Stevenson). 

This  is  an  Eastern  species,  bnt  not  exclusively  so,  although  its  range 
is  much  more  limited,  both  to  the  northward  and  westward,  than  that 
of  either  sicaimoni  or  paUa\i,  Dr.  Hayden  reports  it  from  the  Lower 
Missouri ;  it  has  not  been  observed  higher  up  than  the  locality  above 
given.  Prof.  Baird  gives  a  Fort  Bridger  record.  Mr.  Allen  met  with 
it  at  several  points  in  Colorado  between  Denver  and  the  Park,  es- 
pecially along  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte.  It  occurs  in  winter 
as  far  south  as  Panama,  and  in  Cuba.  It  does  not  appear  to  run  into 
varieties  like  the  more  extensively'  dispersed  pallasi  and  sicainsani,  but 
is  as  constant  as  mustelimiSj  that,  like  it,  is  restricted  in  range.  These 
facts  seem  mutually  explanatory. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  built  on  or  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
eggs  are  unmarked. 

*  A  Veery's  nest,  which  I  found  near  Pembina,  Dakota,  on  the  Red 
Eiver  of  the  North,  was  placed  on  a  little  heap  of  decaying  leaves  caught 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush ;  resting  on  these,  it  was  settled  firmly  in  the  crotch 
formed  by  several  stems  diverging  at  once  from  the  root.  The  base  of 
the  nest  was  quite  damp,  but  the  floor  was  sufficiently  thick  to  keep  the 
interior  dry.  The  nest  was  built  of  various  slender  weed-stems,  grass- 
stalks,  and  fibrous  strips  of  bark,  compactly  woven  and  mixed  with 
dried  leaves ;  the  latter  formed  the  lining  of  the  base  inside.  The  cavity 
is  rather  small,  considering  the  bulkiness  of  the  whole  nest,  measuring 
only  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across  by  less  than  two  in  depth.  The 
whole  is  as  large  as  an  infant's  head,  and  of  irregular  contour,  fitting  the 
crotch  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  bearing  deep  impress  of  the  ascending 
stems  of  the  bush.  This  nest  contained  four  eggs,  fresh  (June  9) ;  they 
measured,  on  an  average,  0.86  by  0.66,  and  were  pale  greenish-blue,  with- 
out spots.  The  female,  scared  from  her  nest  by  my  approach,  flew  silently 
off  to  a  little  distance,  where  she  rested  to  observe  my  actions.  The 
bird  breeds  very  abundantly  in  the  heavy  shrubbery  along  the  river, 
and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of  that  region.     When  its  clear 
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bell-liko  notes,  resonant,  distinct,  yet  soft  and  of  undescribable  sadness, 
fall  upon  the  ear  as  we  press  tlirough  tbe  tangled  undergrowth  beneath 
the  shade  of  stately  trees,  we  pause  involuntarily  to  listen  to  music  that 
for  the  moment  makes  us  forget  the  terrible  torture  of  body  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  that  we  endure  continually  from  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
the  scourge — musquitoes. 

The  Merula  minor  of  Swainson  is  certainly  this  species;  every  point 
of  the  diagnosis,  as  well  as  the  plate,  points  to  fuscescens.  M.  icilsoni 
of  the  same  author  is  sirainsonu  M.  soUtarm  of  the  same  work  is  pallaMj 
the  plate  erroneously  marked  ''35''  for  37.  I  make  these  determina- 
tions, which  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Professor  Baird,  who  assigns 
the  plates  otherwise.  In  my  copy  of  the  Fauna,  plate  "35''  (37),  the 
tawny  of  the  rump  and  other  points  of  coloration  are  certainly  little  like 
those  of  sicainsonL 

Mr.  Allen  has  erroneously  included  T.  vfttulatus  among  the  synonyms 
of  fuscescens  in  his  Memoirs  on  lowan  and  Floridau  Birds,  above  cited; 
but  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  now  endorses  the  \iew  pre- 
sented in  the  ''Key."  Ue  also  informs  me  that  Wilson's  Thrush,  which 
was  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  at  several  points  between  Denver 
and  South  Park,  chiefly  frequented  the  dense  thickets  near  the  streams, 
and  were  hence  difficult  to  observe  or  procure,  although  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  song.  None  were  met  wiJth  in  or  about  South  Park,  or 
above  an  altitude  of  about  0,000  feet. 

Subfamily  MiMiNuE :  Mocking  Thrushes. 

OREOSCOPTES  MOXTAXUS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

Mountain  Mockingbird. 

Orpkeua  monfanu8,  Towns.,  Journ.  Acad.  Phila.  1837,  192.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  89.— AcD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  194,  pi.  139. 

Turdus  montanuSf  AUD.,  Orn.  Biojc.  iv,  1833,  437,  pi.  369,  f.  1. 

Mimus  montanusj  Bp.,  List,  18ii8, 17. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  27G. 

Oreoscopits  montanM,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 347  j  Rev.  1864, 42.— Sci*,  P.  Z.  S.  1&'j9,  340 ;  Cat. 
1862,  8.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  163.— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Aca<l.  1870,  75  (Colorado 
River) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 13.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.  Ter.  1870,  464  ( Wyomiog).— 
Merriam,  ibid,  1H72,  670,  705  (Utah).— AiXEN,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174 
(western  edge  of  the  Colora«lo  Plaius).- Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  194  (Black 
Hills).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  74. 

Hah, — United  States,  from  the  Rocky  Moantains  to  the  Pacific ;  south  to  Mexico  and 
Cape  St.  Lucas;  east  to  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Black  Hills. 

This  species  Jjears  no  slight  reseinhlance  to  the  young  of  the  common  Mockingbird, 
which  is,  like  it^  spotted  below,  and  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  upon  superficial  ex- 
amination. It  IS,  however,  much  more  heavily  and  sharply  marked  with  triangular 
spots  on  nearly  fUl  the  under  parts,  and  differs,  besides,  in  its  generic  characters.  The 
bill  is  slenderer  and  comparatively  longer ;  the  wings  are  relatively  much  longer  and 
more  pointed,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  tail,  which  is  little  rounded,  the  outer  feathers 
being  only  about  i  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones.  Length  about  8.00 ;  wing  4.00 ; 
tail  rather  more ;  tarsus  1.15;  bill,  0.65. 


List  of  specimens 

. 

19226 
19347 

21 

Rattlesnake  Hills. 
Willow  Springs  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Mav  16, 1860 
May  14, 1860 

F.V.IIayden. 
G.  H.  Trook.. 

8.25 

13.00 

• 

3.75 

Lieutenant  WarreiCn  Expedition. — 8821,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions.— m\M ,  00711-19,  various  Wyoming  localities;  01651-2,  Salt  Lake, 
Utah. 

Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  from  tbe  Black  Hills,  and  Dr.  Cooper's,  from 
Fort  Laramie,  probably  indicate  the  extreme  eastern  range  of  the 
species.    Mr.  llolden's  notice  is  corroborative;  he  found  them  rare  in 
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the  Black  Ilills,  only  five  or  six  specimens  being  observed  in  tbe  course 
of  his  colleeting.  ''They  remain  eonceale<i  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  some  low  thicket,  and  on  the  approach  of  evening  the  males 
mount  some  higb  point  and  sing  till  alter  dusk." 

Of  the  niditication  of  the  Mountain  Mockingbird  I  remain  ignorant. 
A  set  of  four  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  from  Wyoming,  oflFers 
tbe  following  characters:  Size,  1.03  by  0.70,  1.00  by  0.70,  0.99  by  0.68, 
0.94  by  0.69.  Color  rather  light  greeidsh-blue,  boldly,  sharply,  and 
rather  heavily  spotted  all  over  with  burnt  umber.  A  single  egs  of 
another  set  from  the  same  locality  is  more  minutely  speckled  and  dotted 
in  diffuse  pattern,  approaching  some  styles  of  Mockingbird's  eggs.  Mr. 
Merriam  took  a  nest  containing  four  fresh  eggs,  June  10,  1872,  at  Salt 
Lake,  Utah. 

MIMUS  POLYGLOTTUS,  (L.)  Boie. 

Mockingbird. 

Turdus  po1ygloHu8y  L.,  S.  N.  i,  1766,  203.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  14,  pi.  10,  f.  1.— Bp., 
Syu.  1828,  74.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  108;  v,  1839,  438;  pl.21.— Nutt.,  Man. 
i  2g^  320. 

Mimue  polygloUuSy  Bore,  Tsis,  1826, 972.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 17 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 276.— 
WoODH.,  SitRr.  Rep.  1853, 72.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 212 ;  1859, 340 ;  Cat.  1862, 8.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  185ti,  344 ;  Rev.  1864,  48.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv, 
25. — Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  44. — Wheat.,  Ohio  A^.  Rep.  1860,  No.  118  (Ohio, 
formerly  common). — Coues  &Prent., Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 410  (rare). — ^Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  luBt.  iv,  1864, 67  (Massachusetts,  northern  limit). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866,  282  (Lonjr  Island,  occasional).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65 
(Arizona).— Coles,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  107  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  52:5  (Indiana).- Sumich.,  ibid,  i,  1869,  543 
(Vera  Cruz,  Gulf  shore  up  to  plateau ;  breeding  at  Orizaba). — ^Tukn.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869, 15  (rare,  stated  to  have  wintered). — M  a  yn.,  Guide,  1870, 92  (Massachusetts) ; 
B.  Fla.  1872,  16.— CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  21.— Lawu.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  June,  1871 
(Tres  Marias).- Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1H71,  259  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  iii, 
1872, 134  (Middle  Kansas,  common,  breeding).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  74,  fig.  16. 

Orpheus  polyglottuSy  Sws.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 167.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 87.— AuD.,  B.  Am. 
u,  1841,  187,  pi.  137. 

Orpheus  leucopterus,  ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  p.  — . 

Orpheus  polygoihus,  Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  224  (error). 

Mimus  caudatusy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  345  ("  oonotfatiw,"  error).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
1870,  75. 

Hab, — United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ;  north  regularly  to  the  Middle  States, 
rarely  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  no  record.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas; 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California ;  Tres  Marias  Islands.  Resident  from 
the  Caroliuas  southward,  and  in  Mexico.  Several  insular  races  in  various  West  Indian 
Islands.    Breeds  throughout  its  range. 

The  Mockingbird  was  not  noticed  by  either  expedition,  but  has  lately 
been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common, 
in  June,  alouf]^  Big  Greek.  It  probably  does  not  proceed  further  north- 
ward in  the  Missouri  region. 

The  Mockingbird's  eggs  measure  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long  by  three- 
fourths  wide,  and  are  gray,  irregularly  speckled  and  blotched  with  brown 
and  lavender,  chietiy  about  the  larger  end,  but  often  over  the  whole  sur- 
face.   Two  or  three  broods  are  reared  in  the  South. 

MIMUS  CAROLINENSIS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Catbird. 

Muscicnpa  carolinensisj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  328. 
Turdus  caroline»8i8y  Licur.,  Verzeichn.  1^123,  38. 
Orpheus  caroUnensiSj  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841.  195,  pi.  140. 

Mimas  caroUnemis,  Gray. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  346.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 16;^.--Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  lbC9, 73  (commoD  across  Rocky  Mouutains  to  Occur  d'Aieiie  Mission);  295 
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(Fort  Union,  breeding:).— CorES,  Key,  1872, 74.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 

174  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah).— Ma YX.,  B.  Fla.  1«72,  lU.— And  of  most  late 

autbors. 
Galemvoptes  caroUnetma,  Cab.— Bd.,  Rev.  18C4,  TA. — Si'MiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544 

(Vera  Crnz,  transient).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  187U,  836  (Honduras).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Snrv.  1870,  464.— Mkkr.,  ibid,  1872,  670. 
Felirox  carol itieiisia,  Bp.,  Corap.  Rend,  xxviii,  185^},  p.  — 
Tardus  fdirox^  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  10,  pi.  67. — Bp.,  Joiirn.  Pbila.  Acad,  iv, 

1825,  HO;  Syn.  1828,  75.— Nutt.,  i,  18;32,  332.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  171  j  v,  440; 

id.  128. 
Orpheus  felirrox,  Sw.  &  Rich..  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  192.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  88.— AuD.,  B.  Am. 

ii,  pi.  140. 
Mimus  feliroXj  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  18 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  276. 
Turdus  liridus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  90,  pi.  14,  f.  3. 

^a5.— United  States,  north  to  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan  (latitude  54°,  JRichard- 
8on)'j  west  to  the  Columbia,  to  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorailo ;  south  to  Panama.  Mexico. 
Cuba,    Resident  in  the  Southern  States.    Breeds  throughout  its  North  American  range. 

Not  obtained  bv  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren'e  Expedition,— 4704,  White  River;  5285,  5286,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  J?jr;x'd«ion».— 59853,  Berthoud's  Pass.  Colorado;  60443,  La  Bout^  Creek,  Wy- 
oming; 60720,  Fort  Bridger;  61653,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  known  range  of  this  fatniliar  species  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late.  It  was  taken  in  Washington  Territory  by  the  Northwest 
Boundary  Survey  Commission;  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah  by  Mr. 
Allen^s  expedition  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  in  Wy- 
oming by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  its  abundance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains. 

Eggs  pure  dark-green,  unmarked,  0.92  by  0.C8  in  size,  four  or  five  in 
number.  Nest  in  bushes,  bulky  and  inartistic,  made  of  bark-strips, 
weed-stalks,  leaves,  and  rootlets. 

nAUPOlinYNCllUS  RUFUS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Saifdy  Mockingbird;  Thrastaen 

TurduB  rv/usy  Link.,  Syst.  Nr.t.  i,  1766,  293.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  4,  pi.  50.— 

Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  83,  pi.  14.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  75.— Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 

1834,  102;  v,  1839,  441 ;  pi.  116. 
Orpheus  ruftis,  6ws.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 189.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18312,  328.— AuD., 

B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  9,  pi.  141.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota;. 
Mimus  ru/us,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. — Bp.,  Conip.  List,  18:58,  18. 
Torostoma  rufum,  Cab.,  Weigm.  Archiv.  1847,  207. 
Uarporkynchus  rufus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  82.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  353.— Ha  yd..  Rep. 

1862,  16:5.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  44.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  296  (Upper  Missouri, 

breeding).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 75.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 173.— Mayn., 

B.  Fla.  1»^2,  21. — And  of  most  late  authors. 
JJarporhynchus  rufus  var.  longicauda,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  353,  in  text. — Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 

Surv.  1872,  464. 

Hab, — Eastern  United  States;  north  to  Red  River;  west  through  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
and  Colorado.  From  the  Rio  Grande  southward  replaced  by^a  lon|jer-billed,  darker- 
colored  race  {H,  longirostris).  Winters  in  Southern  United  States.  Breeds  throughout 
its  range.     (No  West  Indian  or  Central  American  quotations.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19346 


Sage  Creek 


June  1:5, 1860 


G.  H.  Trook  . . 


11.00 


13.50 


4.38 


This  specimen  represents  the  subvariety  I'u/us  longicauda.  So,  also,  does  No.  60442, 
expedition  of  1870,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4553,  Missouri  River;  5283,  5284,  Fort  Lookout; 
4703,  Running  Water;  8819,  8820,  Loup  Fork. 

These  specimens  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  probably  represent 
nearly  the  western  limit  of  the  typical  species.  I  have  seen  it  at  Fort 
liandall.  The  following  interesting  biographical  note  is  communicated 
by  Mr.  Allen : 
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"The  Brown  Thrush  is  an  abundant  species  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
Kansas,  and  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  foothills  at  the  east- 
ern bas<»  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado,  up  to  about  7,500  feet. 
We  found  its  nests,  containing  full  sets  of  eggs,  at  Leavenworth  during 
the  first  week  of  May.  Here  the  nests  were  built  in  low  bushes,  the 
soil  being  clayey  and  damp ;  but  at  Topeka,  toward  the  end  of  May,  we 
found  nests  on  the  ground,  the«oil  being  dry  and  sandy.  At  Fort  Bays 
its  nests  were  usually  placed  in  trees,  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  from  tlie 
ground,  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  floods.  The  trees  here  grew  prin- 
cipally along  the  bed  of  Big  Creek ;  and  the  stream  being  subject  in 
summer  to  sudden  freshets,  the  scattered  undergrowth,  as  well  as  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  are  thus  often  submerged,  so  that  any  nests 
built  on  or  near  the  ground  would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rise 
of  the  stream.  The  driftal  debris  adhenng  to  the  trees  serves  to  mark 
the  'high-water'  line,  and  we  rarely  found  a  bird's  nest  below  this  limit. 
These  birds,  that  usually  breed  near  the  ground,  in  bushes  or  on  the 
lower  branches  of  trees,  thus  modified  their  habits  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  locality." 

The  Thrasher's  nest  is  rather  bulky  and  flattish,  composed  of  small 
sticks,  weed-stalks,  strips  of  bark,  and  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length,  by  three-fourths  in 
breadth,  pale  greenish-olive,  finely  speckled  and  dotted  with  reddish- 
brown,  generally  all  over  the  surface,  though  tending  to  aggregate 
about  the  larger  end,  around  which  they  sometimes  form  a  perfect 
wreath. 


Family  CINCLID^:  Dippers;  Water  Ouzels. 

CINCLUS  MEXIOANUS,  Sw. 
American  Dipper;  Water  Oazel. 

CinclttS  palla^ii,  Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  ii,  1828,  173,  pi.  16,  f.  1  (not  of  authors), 

Cinclu8  mexicanus,  Sw.,  Phil.  Ma«.  i,  1827, 3()8.— Bd.,  Rev.  18G4,  CO.— CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
25.— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (al])ine  region  of  Vera  Cruz). — Codes, 
Key,  1872,  77. — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1«72.  174  (mountains  of  Colorado,  nj) 
to  timber-line;  Ojjden,  Utah).— Meuil,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter,  1872,  671  (Mon- 
tana).— Dali.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873  (Unalaska,  resident). 

Hydrohcta  mexicana,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hisf.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  175.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Montana).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Trans. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869.  277.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1^72,  194  (Black  Hills). 

CinchiB  amcricanus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  173.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1^32,  569.— AuD., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  182,  pi.  137.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Heekm.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  44. 

Cinclua  vnioolorf  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  18. 

Cinclus  mortoni,  Towns.,  Narr.  1839,  337. 

Cinchis  toicH8€ndiif  "  AuD."  Id.,  ibid.  340. 

Hab. — Clear  mountain-streams  of  Western  North  America,  from  the  region  of  the 
Yukon  into  Mexico. 

Liitt  of  specimeus. 
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19196 

2:n 

19198 

248 

19199 

232 

19201 

231 

19197 

227 

19200 

230 

Deer  Creek 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Jan.  5,  1860 
Jan.  6,  1860 
Dec.  10,  1859 


Jan.    4,  1860 

do 

Jan.    5,  1860 


G.  n.  Trook . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

F.  V.  Hayden. 
J.  Stevenson.. 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 


7.00 
8.00 


11.50 
11.50 
11.75 
11.50 


13.00 
12.50 


3.75 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 


3.75 

4.00 


Later  JE/7>cdi/ion«.— 62341-2,  Mystic  Lake,  Montana  (Mcrriam). 
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Tbis  interesting  bird  was  not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expe- 
dition, and  the  fine  suite  above  recorded  represent  about  its  easternmost 
extension  as  far  as  known.  The  conditions  of  its  existence  appear  to  be 
only  met  in  clear  streams.  This  restricts  it  practically  to  mountainous 
regions,  where  little  or  no  alluvium  is  suspended  in  the  water.  The 
aquatic  habits  of  birds  of  this  family  are  unique  among  the  Oscines; 
their  general  economy — ability  to  progress  under  water  and  procure 
food  with  the  aid  of  the  wings,  by  a  sort  of  subaquatic  flying  and 
scrambling — is  well  known,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  form  and  plum- 
age requires  no  comment.  Their  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  of  all 
sorts.  The  nidification  has  only  recently  been  elucidated.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  samples  of  bird-architecture  I  ever  saw  was 
a  nest  of  this  species  Dr.  Hayden  showed  me  after  one  of  his  late  trips. 
It  is  an  elegant  ball  of  soft  green  moss,  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
roofed  over,  with  a  small  round  hole  in  one  side.  Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of 
a  similar  structure :  *'  It  was  built  under  the  shelving  roots  of  an  immense 
arbor  vlt(c  tree  that  had  floated  over  and  rested,  in  a  slanting  position, 
against  a  mill-dam.  The  floor  was  made  of  small  twigs,  and  bare;  the 
sides  and  roof  arching  over  it  like  an  oven,  and  formed  of  moss  project- 
ing above  so  as  to  shelter  the  opening.  This  was  large  enough  to  admit 
the  hand,  and  the  inside  was  very  capacious.  It  contained  half  fledged 
young  [July  5J;  The  old  birds  were  familiar  and  fearless,  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  noivse  of  the  mill,  and  (he  society  of  the  men,  who  were 
much  interested  by  their  curious  habics.  They  had  already  raised  a 
brood  in  the  same  nest  that  summer."  The  nest  appears  to  be  variously 
situated,  but  always  in  a  nook  or  crevice  near  the  water. 

Mr.  Merriam's  report,  above  cited,  contains  an  account  of  another  nest, 
which  was  discovered  by  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  W.  II.  Holmes, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Mystic  Lake,  Montana:  *'The  bird  was  observed 
to  fly  directly  through  the  falling  water,  disai)pearing  from  view.  Sus- 
pecting that  a  nest  must  be  there,  we  returned  the  following  djiy,  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  IJolmes,  I  secured  the  nest,  containing  three 
young,  and  shortly  after  shot  both  the  old  birds.  The  nest  was  made  of 
moss,  measuring  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  depth.  It 
was  built  upon  the  edge  of  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  so  near  the  fall 
that  the  outside  was  constantly  wet  with  spray,  while  the  interior  was 
dry  and  warm.  The  birds  entered  it  by  a  small  lateral  opening  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  nest,  the  top  being  built  up  against  a  projecting  rock." 
— ( W.  B.  Piatt) 

Other  extracts  from  the  observations  of  naturalists  will  illustrate  the 
natural  history  of  the  species.  Dr.  George  Suckley  writes:  "One  curi- 
ous fact  I  noticed  regarding  this  bird  is,  that  I  frequently  saw  it  singlj; 
or  inpairSj  but  never  more  than  ttco  together.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  pre- 
fer solitude,  and  eschew  all  sociable  communion  or  the  slightest  attempt 
at  gregarious  life,  except  the  indispensable  union  of  a  pair  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procreation.  I  never  saw  this  bird  on  or  near  still  w  ater.  They 
prefer  and  delight  in  wild  mountain-streams,  where,  among  cascades, 
eddies,  and  swift  currents,  they  lead  their  curious  lives."  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  speaks  of  the  Dipper  as  common  on  Salmon  Kiver,  a  rnpid,  brawling 
stream,  and  continues:  "As  I  sat  at  my  cradle  on  the  bank,  a  pair  of 
them  •  •  ♦  used  to  play  in  the  water  near  me,  sometimes  alighting  at  the 
head  of  a  rapid,  allowing  themselves  to  be  swept  under,  and  then  rising 
below.  They  dive  with  great  celerity,  and  at  times  beat  the  water  with 
their  wings,  throwing  the  spray  over  themselves.  Their  .whistle  was 
sweet  and  rather  sad,  but  they  seemed  very  happy  and  busy  notwith- 
standing, and  in  nowise  afraid  of  the  harsh  rattle  of  the  miner's  cradle.'^ 
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Dr.  Newberry  gives  the  following  note :  "Tbis  singular  little  bird  I  found 
only  in  tbe  rapid  and  sliallow  streams  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  was 
always  flitting  along  in  tbe  bed  of  tbe  stream,  from  time  to  time  plung- 
ing into  tbe  water  and  disappearing,  but  soon  re-ai)pearing  across  or  up 
or  down  tbe  stream,  skipping  from  stone  to  stone,  jerking  its  tail  and 
turning  its  body,  witb  mucb  tbe  manners  of  tbe  wrens,  occasionally  ut- 
tering a  sbort  and  sbarp  cbirp."  ^Ir.  W.  H.  Dall's  notice  is  one  of  tbe 
most  nortbern  recordwS.  lie  says,  like  Dr.  Suckley,  tbat  tbe  bird  "is  es- 
sentially solitary.  Several  specimens  were  obtained  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  Marcb,  always  near  some  open,  unfrozen  spot,  on  some  small 
stream,  sucb  as  tbe  Nulato  liiver.  •  *  •  Tbe  Indians  told  me,  and 
niy  own  observation  confirmed  it,  tbat  tbis  bird,  wbeii  disturbed,  will 
dive  into  tbe  water  even  in  mid- winter;  and  as  it  is  never  found  but 
near  open  water,  I  susi)ect  it  obtains  its  food  from  tbence.  1  noticed 
tbat  tbe  bill  and  legs  of  some  of  tbe  specimens  were  ligbt  ocbre-yellow, 
and  otbers  dark  slate-color."    Tbe  former  were  probably  young  birds. 

"Tbe  American  Ouzel  (Cinclus  mexkanus)  is  doubtless  a  frequent  in- 
babitant  of  nearly  all  tbe  mountain-streams  of  Colorado.  We  met  witb 
it  near  Colorado  City,  on  tbe  Fontaine-qui-bout,  even  fairly  out  on  tbe 
plains,  and  in  tbe  mountains  up  to  tbe  remotest  sources  of  tbe  South 
Platte,  witbin  a  few  bundred  feet  of  tbe  timber-line.  Remarkable  alike 
for  tbe  melody  of  its  song  and  its  singular  babits,  it  is  one  of  tbe  most 
interesting  members  of  tbe  avian  fauna  of  our  continent.  It  prefers 
tbe  swiltest  mountain  torrents,  above  tbe  roar  of  wbicb  its  melodious 
notes  can  at  times  be  scarcely  beard.  At  sucb  localities,  as  is  well  known, 
it  seeks  its  food  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  stream,  easily  withstanding  tbe 
swiftest  current.  Along  Ogden  Uiver,  Utab,  a  ix)werful  mountain  tor- 
rent, we  found  it  more  common  in  September  and  October  tban  we  bad 
seen  it  at  any  other  point;  here,  in  tbe  course  of  an  hour,  we  easily  ob- 
tained a  dozen  specimens." — (Allen,  in  epist.) 

Tbe  Dipper's  eg^  is  pure  white  in  color,  and  of  rather  elongate, 
pointed  shape.  Two  specimens  in  Dr.  Hayden's  collection,  taken  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  near  Bertboud's  Pass,  measure  1.05  by  0.70,  and  1.04 
by  0.60,  respectively.    They  formed  part  of  a  set  of  three. 

We  have  been  favored  with  tbe  following  interesting  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party : 

"While  the  camp  of  tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, to  wbicb  I  w^as  attached,  was  located  near  Bertboud's  Pass,  in 
tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  I  collected  tbe  nest,  eggs,  and  mother  bird  of  the 
Water  Ouzel,  which  had  constructed  its  little  bouse  near  tbe  margin  of 
a  small  stream,  but  a  little  distance  from  our  camp.  Having  some  leis- 
ure time,  I  interested  myself  in  watching  Jind  noting  some  of  tbe  actions 
of  tbis  little  bird.  It  was  not  very  timid,  having  built  its  nest  not  far 
from  a  saw-mill  in  wbicb  several  persons  were  employed,  and  wbo  were 
daily  witnesses  of  tbe  movements  of  tbe  bird ;  indeed,  one  of  these  men 
seemed  deeply  grieved  when  he  learned  that  I  had  killed  the  bird  and 
taken  its  nest,  for  it  had  been  bis  custom  to  approach  the  spot  daily, 
and  watch  with  interest  the  curious  manoeuvres  of  this  little  animal. 
After  my  attention  was  called  to  it  I  took  pains  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
each  day  for  several  days,  w^atcbing  its  actions.  The  nest  was  built  on 
a  slab,  about  four  feetfrotn  tbe  water's  edge,  and  was  composed  of  green 
moss,  tbe  inside  being  lined  with  fine  dry  grass;  it  was  oval  sbaped, 
being  about  six  inches  high  and  about  thirty  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  The  outside  or  walls  of  the  nest  were  composed  of  green  moss, 
most  ingeniously  inU^rwoven,  so  tbat  its  growth  in  tbis  manner  might 
add  to  tbe  strength  of  the  nest  and  the  protection  of  tbe  binl,  its  eggs, 
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and  youug.  One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention  was  its 
manner  of  diving  down  into  the  water  and  then  darting  back  and  perching 
itself  on  the  summit  of  its  mound-like  dwelling,  where  it  would  shake  the 
water  from  its  feathefs  and  distribute  it  over  the  nest,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  moss  moist  and  in  a  growing  condition, 
thereby  increasing  its  strength  and  dimensions.  The  entrance  to  its 
little  house  was  also  carefully  arranged ;  the  archway  was  quite  perfect, 
and  the  moss  around  it  was  so  directed  in  its  growth  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  entrance,  which  was  situated*  on  one  side,  near  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
The  operation  of  sprinkling  the  nest  was  repeated  daily.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  nest,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion, 
together  with  the  preceding  facts,  would  induce  one  to  believe  that  the 
performances  of  this  little  bird  were  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  outer 
lining  of  its  nest  green  and  growing,  that  it  might  keep  its  miniature 
dwelling  in  repair,  while  rearing  its  family^  without  the  aid  of  a  brick- 
layer, plasterer,  or  carpenter,  showing  that  among  the  feathered  tribe 
there  are  mechanics  as  well  as  musicians." 

A  model  piece  of  bird-biography  is  the  account  given  by  Audubon, 
from  the  pen  of  William  Macgillivray,  who  writes  fascinatingly,  as  well 
as  instructively,  of  the  Euroi>ean  Dipper,  with  the  habits  of  which  ours 
accords  in  all  essentials.  An  excellent  and  thoroughly  reliable  mono- 
graph of  the  family  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  in  the  Ibis, 
1867,  pp.  100-122,  pi.  2 ;  also  pp.  382,  383. 

Family  SAXICOLID.E :  Stone  Chats. 

Chiefly  an  Old  World  group,  closely  allied  to  if  really  separable  from 
the  Turdidce^  represented  in  North  America  by  stragglers  of  the  typical 
genus  Saxicolaj  and  by  the  characteristic  American  genus  SiaKa, 

SIALIA  SIALIS,  (Linn.)  Hald. 
Eastern  Bluebird. 

Moiadlla  nalis,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  336. 

Hi/lvia  Halts,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  522.— Vietll.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1607,  40,  pis.  101, 
102, 103.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  lr?oe,  56,  pi.  3. 

Saxicola  sialis,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  39. 

Ampclis  sialisj  NUTT.,  MaD.  1,  1832,  444. 

Sialia  sialU,  Hald.,  Trego's  Geog.  of  Pa.  1843,  77;  Am.  Nat.  1869,  iii,  159-Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  222;  Rev.  1864,  62.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 32 
(Milk  River  and  Fort  Laramie).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  76.— Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (to  Fort  Hays,  Kans.).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 194 
(Fountain,  Col.). — Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  23. — And  of  most  late  authors. 

Sialia  wiUoniy  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 173.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  171,  pi.  134. 

JCrythaca  (Sialia)  wilsoni,  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  210  (to  latitude  48^  north). 

(f )  Sialia  azurea,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i.  1827,  369.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  62  (var.  (?)  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America). — Sumicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soo.  i,  1869,  544  (Vera  Cruz). 

Hob. — Eastern  fannal  area  of  temperate  North  America ;  north  to  48° ;  west  to  West- 
ern Kansas  (to  Colorado,  IloJden)  and  Lower  Missonri  region.    Bermuda.    Cuba. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  which  passed  beyond  its  known 
west-em  range,  nor  by  either  of  the  later  expeditions. 

Lieutenant  fyarren's  i;<rpedi«oii.— 4723,  Bald  Island  ;  5288,  5290,  Fort  Lookont ;  5289, 
mouth  of  Powder  River;  4722,  Nebraska ;  4658,  White  River;  8884,  Platte  River ;  8880, 
I/onp  Fork ;  8882,  near  Loup  Fork. 

Specimens  of  the  Eastern  Bluebird  are  occasionally  found  with  part  of  the  reddish- 
brown  of  the  throat  replaced  by  rich  blue,  thus  showing  an  approach  to  the  characters 
of  8.  mcxioana. 
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SIALIA  MEXICANA,  Sw. 
Western  Bluebird. 

Sialia  mexicana,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  202.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  16.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
223;  Rev.  1864,  63.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— Heerm.,  ibid, 
pt.  vi,  43.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter.  1860, 173.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
362  (Xalapa) ;  1856,  293  (Cordova).— Coues.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  66  (Ari- 
zoDa).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  28.— Sumicen.  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Vera 
Cmz,  alpine). — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Montana).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad. 
1870,  75  (Colorado  River). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  194  (Eastern  Col- 
orado).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 174  (Denver,  Colorado).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  76. 

Sialia  occidentalism  Towns.,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acad.  1837, 188.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 176,  pi. 
135.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  513.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  68  (New 
Mexico).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80. 

Sylvia  occidentaliSf  Aud.,  Om.  Biog,  v,  1839,  41,  pi.  393. 

Sialia  ccBruleicollia,  ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839, 18,  pi.  3. 

Hah, — United  States,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Mexico. 
Not  procured  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Western  Bluebird  apparently  inhabits  only  a  limited  area  in  the 
soathwestem  part  of  the  Missouri  region.  Mr.  Ridgway  informs  me  of 
its  occurrence  in  Iowa,  but  this  must  be  highly  exceptional.  It  has  not 
been  observed  by  any  of  Dr.  Hayden's  patties  in  regions  where  S.  arctica 
is  abundant,  nor  have  I  seen  it  myself  anywhere  along  the  Missouri. 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Aiken  both  report  it  from  Eastern  Colorado,  where  it 
is  abundant,  as  it  is  also  along  the  Pacific  slopes  to  a  higher  latitude 
than  it  has  been  observed  to  reach  in  the  interior.  I  found  it  resident 
and  abundant  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona.  Since,  according 
to  Mr.  Bidgway,  it  is  apparently  absent  from  the  Great  Basin,  it  would 
seem  to  have  two  divaricating  lines  of  migration,  one  carrying  it  far 
along  the  Pacific  slopes,  and  the  other  taking  it  not  so  far  along  the 
main  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  both  cases  it  chooses  wooded 
as  well  as  mountainous  regions.  In  its  habits  it  is  the  counterpart  of 
its  familiar  Eastern  relative. 

SIALIA  ARCTICA,  Sw. 
Rocky  Mountain  Bluebird. 

Erythacu  (Sialia)  arctica,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  209,  pi.  39.— Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Sialia  arctica,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  573;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  514.— Bp.,  List,  18:J8, 16.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839,  84 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  178,  pi.  136.— McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 
215.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  224;  Rev.  1864,  64; 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  13,  pi.  35.— Kenn.,  ibid,  pt.  Iv,  24.— Heebm., 
ibid.  pt.  vi,  44.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 66— Coop., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32 :  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870,  29.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Mbbk.,  ibid,  1872,  671.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 174.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 194.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  76. 

Syhna  arctica,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  18:»,  38,  pi.  393. 

Sialia  macroptera,  Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  314. 

Sab, — ^Eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  chiefly  in  mountainous 
regions.  North  to  64^° ;  south  to  Mexico.  Less  common  on  the  Pacific  slopes,  where 
S,  n^exicaria  prevails. 

List  of  specimens. 


10194 
19339 

79 

•  •  ■  « 

Snake  River... 
Bighorn  River . 

•  •  •  • 

June  15, 1860 
June  6,1860 

F.V.Hajden. 
G.  H.  Trook.. 

7.00 
7.00 

13.50 
12.50 

4.50 
4.50 

Lieutenant  Warren's  ^jpedi<ion.— 8883-90,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions,— &)4Mj  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek ;  G0082-6,  Fort  Bridger,  Sweet- 
water, and  Uintah  Mountains;  60939-47,  Green  River,  &c. ;  61164,  Wyoming  (Schmidt 
and  Stevenson),    62330-2,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  (Merriam), 
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The  original  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species  came  from  Fort  Frank- 
lin, Great  Bear  Lake,  as  described  and  figured  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana.  Dr.  Eichardson  observes  that  it  is  merely  a  summer  visitor 
to  the  Fur  Countries.  At  the  other  extreme  of  its  range,  about  the  Mex- 
ican border,  which,  so  far  as  known,  it  does  not  pass,  it  is  observed  only 
in  winter.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  Arizona  I  found  it  rather 
uncommon,  and  only  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  winter ;  I  do  not  think 
it  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  though  probably  it  does  so 
in  the  higher  mountains  not  far  distant.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  its 
occurrence  in  numbers  about  San  Diego,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1861-'62; 
they  remained  until  February,  and  suddenly  disappeared.  "They  were 
at  that  time,"  he  continues,  "sitting  perched  on  the  low  weeds  and 
bushes  about  the  plains,  often  quite  a  flock  together,  and  some  con- 
stantly hovering  like  blue  butterflies  over  the  grass,  at  a  height  often  of 
fifty  feet,  on  the  watch  for  insects.''  This  accords  perfectly  with  my 
own  observations.  The  same  naturalist  found  the  birds  numerous,  with 
lately  fledged  young,  about  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  over  G,000  feet.  Colonel  McCall  speaks  of 
their  breeding  as  far  south  as  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  in  boxes  provided 
for  them,  just  like  our  Eastern  species.  Mr.  Holden  found  it  using  old 
woodpecker  holes,  and,  in  one  instance,  four  eggs  were  deposited  in  an 
old  car-wheel.  The  habits  of  all  the  species  of  Sialia  are  essentially 
similar,  however  difiereutly  they  may  be  carried  out  in  detail  according 
to  circumstances.  The  eggs  of  all  are  alike,  pale  blue  in  color,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  with  any  certainty.  Those  of  the  present  species 
measure  0.90  to  0.95  in  length  by  about  0.70  in  breadth,  being  thus 
rather  larger  than  those  of  S.  aialisj  which  average  about  0.85  by  0.G8. 

Dr.  Hayden  procured  specimens  on  all  the  expeditions,  finding  the 
species  common  near  the  mountains ;  "at  Laramie  Peak,  and  thence  to 
the  Black  Hills,  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  noticed."    . 

Family  SYLVIIDiE  :  Sylvias.  • 

An  extensive  and  highly  characteristic  Old-World  family,  sparingly 
represented  in  the  New.  A  typical  Sylvine  has  been  lately  ascertained 
to  inhabit  this  country  (Phyllopneuste  borealiSy  Blas.  ;  see  TBistBAH, 
Ibis,  1871,  231 ;  CouES,  Key,  77 ;  P.  I'ennicottiij  Bd.,  Trans.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  313,  pi.  30,  f.  2,  Alaska).  The  exclusively  American  genus  Polioptila 
and  the  widely  dispersed  genus  Regulus  are  each  made  with  most  au- 
thors, the  type  of  a  subfamily. 

Suhfamily  KEGULiNiE:  Kinglets. 

REGULUS  CALENDULA,  (Linn.)  Licht. 
Baby-crowned  Kinglet. 

Calendula  pennsijlranicat  Bitiss.,  Orn.  iii,  584. 

Motacilla  calendula,  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  337.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  094. 

Sylvia  calendula.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  549.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  83,  pi.  5,"  fig.  3. 

lUgulus  calendultty  Licht.,  Verzeichn.  18*23.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  415.— Bp.,  Syn.  1S28, 
91 ;  List,  1838, 19.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  546,  pi.  195 ;  Syn.  1839,  83 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 
168,  pi.  133.— WOODIL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 202  j  1858, 300 ; 
1859, 362;  1860, 172  (various  Mexican  localities).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 226 ;  Rev. 
1864,  66.— Kenn.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  24.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  43.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 174.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  159.— Coues  «& 
Phent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 405.— Waeat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865, 476.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  66.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32;  1^. 
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Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870,  33.— Daix  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
276.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Tor.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  672.— ^Uyn., 
B.  Fla.  1872,  27.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc. 
XV,  1872, 195.— Trcppe,  ibid.  234.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  78.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
4. — Aud  of  authors  generally. 

Beguloidea  calendula^  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  292. 

PhylloboHleua  calendula,  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  33. 

Regulus  rubineusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  49,  pis.  104, 105. 

JRuby-croicved  Wren,  Edw.,  Birds,  pi.  254,  f.  2. — Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  320.— Lath., 
Syn.  iv,  511. 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America.  South  through  Mexico  to  Central  America. 
Greenland  (Keinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  5).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  290; 
Bree,  B.  Eur.  ii,  109 ;  Harting,  Br.  B.  i,  1872,  107). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — 4683-85,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River. 

Later  jEnM!<!i<i<m«.— 60696-7,  Green  River  and  Little  Sandy;  60948-57,  Green  River 
and  Henry^  Fork  {Schmidt  and  Stevenson).    62333-4,  Wyoming  {Merriam). 

The  range  of  this  species  proves  much  more  extensive  than  was  for- 
merly supposed,  as  shown  by  the  above  quotations.  I  have  traced  it 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  South  Carolina,  found  it 
abundant  in  Arizona,  and  observed  it  during  the  migrations  in  Eastern 
Dakota.  Alaska  has  lately  been  ftdded  to  the  list  of  quotations,  as  well 
as  various  places  in  Mexico  and  thence  to  Guatemala.  Mr.  Allen  states 
that  it  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from 
9,000  feet  up  to  timber  line,  and  that  he  obtained  young  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Lincoln  toward  the  end  of  July.  It  appears  to  breed  mainly 
in  mountainous  regions  or  in  high  latitudes.  A  nest  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  Western  New  York ;  it  wa«  built  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree,  and  contained  young.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
bird  is  a  migrant  only,  passing  through  in  large  numbers,  in  company 
with  R.  satrapaj  titmice,  and  various  warblers ;  frequenting  orchards, 
thickets  and  copses,  more  rarely  high,  open  woods.  It  is  incessant  in 
motion,  hopping  nimbly  in  search  of  the  minute  insects  and  larvsB  which 
form  its  food,  uttering  its  weak  chirps.  It  winters  abundantly  all  along 
our  southern  border,  whence  it  retires  in  March,  reaching  the  Middle 
districts  by  the  end  of  that  month.  Some  linger  well  into  May,  and 
come  into  full  song  before  they  leave.  Their  vocal  powers  are  remark- 
able for  such  small  birds ;  the  song  is  a  clear  and  pleasing  warble.  In 
the  fall,  when  they  appear  in  still  greater  number  than  in  the  spring, 
many  linger  in  the  Middle  districts  until  the  second  week  in  November. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  respecting  a  supposed  sexual  differ- 
ence in  the  scarlet  crest  of  this  species.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  sexes 
possess  this  ornament;  and  that  neither  gains  it  for  at  least  one  year  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  spring  migrations  a  number  of 
individuals  are  found  with  the  head  perfectly  plain.  The  sexes  are  never 
positively  distinguishable  by  outward  characters.  In  this  respect  the 
species  differs  from  R.  satrapaj  the  female  of  which  lacks  the  scarlet 
central  patch  in  the  yellow  of  the  crown. 

IIEGULUS  SATRAPA,  Licht. 
Golden-crested  Kinglet. 

Regulus  satrapa,  Licht.,  Verzcichn.  1823,  No.  410.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  19.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 
82;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 105,  pi.  132.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  185.3, 07  (NeV  Mexico).— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  212  (Orizaba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  227;  Rev.  1804,  05.- 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1660, 174.— Baed.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  33,  pi.  1,  fij?.  8 
(egg.  Labrador). — CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 405  ( WashingtOD,  D.  C, 
wintering). — Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  1864,  114  (Vancouver). — Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865, 476  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866,  66  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Bann., 
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Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  18G9,  277  (Alaska).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 32  (Montana) ; 

B.  Cal.  i,  1^70,  32.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 195  (Eastern  Colorado).— 

Trippe,  ihid.  234  (Iowa).— Ai.lkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 260  (Florida).— Ma yx., 

B.  Fla.  1872,  25.— Cou>:s,  Key,  1872,  78,  fig.  19.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And 

uf  authors  generally. 
Eegulus  sairapa  var.  olivascenSf  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  65  (in  text). 
Salvia  regnlusy  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  126,  pi.  8,  t".  2. 
Btgulus  cristatusj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  50,  pi.  106.— Bp.  Syn.  H2S,  91.— Nltt., 

Man.  i,  18:«,  420.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  476,  pi.  183. 
liegulus  tricolor y  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  420. 
(fj  Reguhis  CHvien,  Ari>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  2&9,  pi.  55;  Syn.  1839,  8>;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 

ia3,  pi.  131.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  416.— Bp.,  List,  18:i8,  19. 

Hab. — North  America  at  large.    Mexico. 
Not  observed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

With  a  range  somewbat  correspondiug  to  that  oi  R.  calendula,  and 
nearly  as  extensive,  this  species  is  rather  more  northerly.  Thus,  it 
winters  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  Atlantic  side ;  while  on  the  Pacific  it  occurs  at  the 
same  season  at  least  as  high  as  Washington  Territory.  Its  winter  range 
extends  to  our  southern  borders,  and  into  Mexico,  but  not,  so  far  as  we 
now  know,  to  Central  America.  Similarly,  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  its  breeding  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  though  it  proba- 
bly will  be  found  to  do  so  in  mountainous  regions  toward  our  northern 
border.  It  has  been  found  nesting  in  isTewfoundland  by  Audubon,  and 
in  Labrador,  according  to  Baedecker,  who  notices  the  egg,  as  above; 
but  I  have  never  myself  seen  an  authentic  specimen. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  crown  is  perfectly  plain,  but  it  soon  shows  the 
golden  of  both  sexes,  and  subsequently  the  flame-color  of  the  male. 
There  appears  to  be  little  probability  that  B,  (nivieri  will  be  established 
as  a  species,  and  nothing  to  show  that  the  true  R.  cristatm  of  Europe 
occurs  in  this  country,  though  it  is  so  given  by  Nuttall. 

Subfamily  POLIOPTILIN^ :  Gnat-catchers. 

POLIOPTILA  CCERULEA,  (Linn.)  Scl. 

Blae-gray  Gnat-catcber. 

Motacilla  cwruha,  Linx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  43.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  992. 

Sghia  carulea,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 540.— ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  30,  pi.  S8.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  «5. 

Muscioapa  carulea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 164,  pi.  18,  f.  3.— Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 297.— 
Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  431,  pi.  84. 

CuUcivora  cceruka,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  46 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 244,  pi.  70.— 
GiRAUD,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 46.— Bp.,  C.  At.  i,  1650, 316.— Cau.,  J.  f.  O.  1655, 471  (Cuba). 

^Sylrania  cosrulea,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  3:^. 

FoVtoptila  aerulea,  6cl.,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1855,  11.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  380;  Rev.  1864,  74.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1859,  39.— Hayd..  Rep.  1862, 164.— CoUES  & 
PrEnt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  231.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866, 66.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  268.— 
LaWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 283.— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 21.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1869, 199  (Yucatan).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870, 75 ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
35.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261 ;  iii,  1872, 124.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv, 
1672.— Trippe,  ibid.  236  (Iowa).— Mavx.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  28.— Coues,  Key,  187-i, 
78.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Motadlla  cana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  973. 

SifJtia  cttwo.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  543. 

CuUcivora  mexicanay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18.'0,  310  (  9 ;  not  of  Cassin). 

Folioptila  mexicana,  SCL.,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1859,  303,  373. 

jBTad.— United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  north  to  Southern  New  England^ 
and  on  the  Pacillc  side  to  42-.  Mexico,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  Cuba.  Bahamas. 
Winters  along  the  Southern  United  States  border  (Florida,  Colorado  Valley,  dec). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Kaynolde*'  Expedition,  nor  by  any  of  the  later  oues. 

Lieutenant  JVarrciifi  Expedition.— Aiy^2j  Bald  Island. 
o 
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There  is  a  variance  in  the  accounts  of  the  northern  limit  of  this 
species.  Andnbon  says  that  he  "saw  it  on  the  border-line  of  Upper 
Canada,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie."  The  Eev.  W.  B.  O.  Peabody's 
Eeport  (p.  297)  gives  it,  on  Dr.  Brewer's  authority,  as  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  far  north  as  the  Canada  line.  Mr.  Allen  states  it  has 
been  found  "in  New  York  north  of  the  latitude  of  Boston,  as  well  as 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Connecticut.''  I  do  not  know  who  irf  responsible  for 
this  Nova  Scotia  quotation,  and  cannot  verify  it ;  the  others  are  doubt- 
less authentic.  Its  natural  limit  appears  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  corresponding  latitudes,  but  it  Is  rare  or  casual  north  of  the  Middle 
States.  Mr.  Trippe  enumerates  it  among  the  birds  of  Iowa,  but  did  not 
find  it  in  Minnesota.  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss  and  I  found  it  very  common 
about  Washington,  D.  C. ;  it  comes  there  early  in  April,  just  before  the 
trees  are  leafy,  and  stays  well  through  September.  Mr.  Allen  records 
it  ^mong  the  winter  birds  of  Florida;  Audubon,  among  the  summer 
birds  of  Louisiana,  arriving  in  March.  Dr.  Hayden  found  one  specimen, 
as  above  noted.  Mr.  Allen  notes  it  from  Florida  in  winter,  and  from 
Eastern  Kansas  in  May.  I  found  it  rarely  in  Arizona ;  it  reaches  Fort 
Whipple  (latitude  about  35^)  in  April.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  win- 
ters in  the  Colorado  Valley,  and  that  it  has  been  taken  as  far  north  as 
Yreka,  Cal.  (near  42°),  in  May.  Southward  it  extends  through  Mexico 
to  Guatemala  (the  so-called  P.  mexicana).  Our  other  two-  species,  P. 
melanura  and  P.  plumbea,  are  not  known  to  come  anywhere  near  the 
Missouri  region,  being  restricted  to  the  Southwestern  United  States. 
Both  occur  in  Arizona. 

Although  familiar  with  this  elegant  little  bird,  I  never  recognized  its 
song,  nor  was  I  aware  of  its  vocal  powers  until  recently,  when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  Mr.  Maynard's  agreeable  description:  "I  was 
walking  in  a  narrow  path  through  a  hummock,  which  lies  back  of  the 
old  fort  at  Miami,  Florida,  and  had  paused  to  observe  a  female  of  this 
species,  when  I  heard  a  low  warbling  which  sounded  like  the  distant 
song  of  some  bird  I  had  never  heard  before.  I  listened  attentively,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  when  I  heard  it 
more  plainly.  This  time  it  appeared  to  come  from  above  me,  and  look- 
ing upward  I  saw  a  male  Gnat-catcher  hoppiug  nimbly  from  limb  to 
limb  on  some  small  trees  which  skirted  the  woods.  Although  he  was 
but  a  short  distance  away,  I  was  obliged  to  watch  the  motion  of  his  lit- 
tle throat  before  I  became  convinced  that  this  music  came  from  him.  It 
was  even  so,  and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  delicate 
marking  and  size  of  the  tiny,  fairy-like  bird,  than  the  silvery  warble 
which  filled  the  air  with  sweet  continuous  melody.  I  was  completely 
surprised,  for  I  never  imagined  that  any  bird  was  capable  of  producing 
notes  so  soft  and  low,  yet  each  one  given  with  such  distinctness  that  the 
ear  could  catch  every  part  of  the  wondrous  and  complicated  song.  I 
watched  him  for  some  time,  but  he  never  ceased  singing  save  when  he 
sprang  into  the  air  to  catch  some  passing  insect.  The  female  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  musical  efforts  that  were  accomplished  for  her  benefit,  for  she 
drew  gradually  nearer,  until  ghe  alighted  upon  the  fc^ame  tree  with  her 
mate.  At  this  moment  she  took  alarm  and  flew  a  short  distance,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mate.  As  I  walked  away  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
love-song  till  it  became  indistinguishable  from  the  gentle  rustling  of  the 
leaves  around.''  Mr.  Maynard  gives  the  following  description  of  a  nest 
of  the  Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher,  taken  May  23d,  in  South  Carolina :  "It  is 
composed  of  fine  stalks  of  some  delicate  plants,  which  are  mixed  with 
thistle-down,  and  woven  together  with  cob-webs.  The  whole  is  formed 
into  a  neat  structure,  and  smoothly  covered  with  gray  lichens  which  arc 
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also  kept  in  place  with  the  fine  silk  of  spider-webs,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Wood  Pewee  or  the  Hummingbird.  It  is  lined  with  thistle- 
down and  lichens.  The  interior  is  somewhat  purse-shaped,  for  the  mouth 
is  contracted.  The  nest  strikingly  reminds  one  of  that  of  a  Humming- 
bird, only  it  is  much  larger,  being,  in  fact,  very  large  for  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs;  yet  its  beautiful  finish  does  credit  to  its  delicate  archi- 
tect. Eggs  from  four  to  six  in  number,  short  oval  in  form,  pure  white  in 
color,  spotted  and  blotched  irregularly  with  reddish,  brown  umber  and 
lilac.  Dimensions  from  0.46  by  O.GO  to  0.43  by  0.56.''  The  egg  varies 
greatly  in  amount  of  speckling,  which,  however,  is  generally  pretty 
evenly  distributed.  Blown  specimens  frequently  offer  a  faint  bluish 
cast.  Two  specimens  I  measured  were  0.60  by  0.47  and  0.58  by  0,48, 
respectively. 

Family  PARID.E:  Titmice. 

LOPHOPHAXES  BICOLOR,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Tafted  Titmoose. 

Parub  hicolorj  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  340.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 1005.— Lath.,  lod.* 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  567.— Wils.,  Am.  Oni.  i,  1808,  137,  pi.  8,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila. 
Acad,  iv,  1825,  225  ;  Svn.  1828,  100 ;  List,  1838,  20.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 
199  ;  V,  1839,  472  ;  pi.  39;  Syn.  1839,  78 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  143,  pi.  125.— Nun., 
Man.  i,  1832,  236. — Linsley,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  255  (Connecticut). — 
GiBAUD,  B.  L.  L  1844,  78. 

Lophophanes  bicolor,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850. 228. — Cass.,  HI.  i,  1853, 18.— WooDH.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853,  68.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858, 117.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,  384;  Rev.  1864, 
73.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 174.— Allen, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  279.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 
viii,  1866,  283.— Turn.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21.— Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870  (Che- 
mung County,  N.  Y.,  rare).— Ali^n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 
125  (Kansas).— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872  (West  Virginia).— Trippe,  ibid.  236 
(Iowa,  resident).- Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  32.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  80,  tig.  21.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6  (resident). 

BcFolophus  bicol&rj  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  91. 

Lophophanes  missouriensiSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  384  (in  text). 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States.  North  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  rarely  (??to  Nova 
Scotia,  Aud.),  and  Iowa.  West  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Resident  throughout  its 
range. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4731,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

In  respect  of  latitudinal  distribution  the  Tufted  Titmouse  oft'ers  much 
the  same  case  as  the  Blue-gray  Gnat-catcher — both  birds  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  certain  fauna!  area,  beyond  which  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
pass.  Its  northern  limit  appears  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley,  for  Aud- 
ubon's Nova  Scotian  record  requires  confirmation.  The  species  belongs 
distinctively  to  the  Eastern  Province,  reaching  only  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
souri, Eastern  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  it  was  "  one  of 
the  niiost  numerously  represented  and  most  noisy  species  met  with  at 
Leavenworth.^  Though  so  restricted  in  its  northward  range,  it  is  a 
hardy  bird,  not  migratory,  remaining  in  abundance  in  the  Middle  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  year.  It  shares  the  restless,  noisy,  and  inquisitive 
characters  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  The  eggs,  of  the  usual 
shape  in  this  group,  are  five  or  six  in  number,  deposited  in  various  holes 
and  crannies ;  they  measure  about  0.70  by  0.55  inches,  are  white,  and 
thickly  and  pretty  evenly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish-brown. 
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* 

LOPHOPHANES  I>^ORXATUS,  (Gamb.)  Cass. 

Plaln-erested  Titmonse. 

Farus  inornatusj  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1845,  265;  iUd,  iii,  1847, 154 ;  Joum.  Phila. 

Acad,  i,  1847,  35,  pi.  8. 
Lophophanes  inornatus,  Cass.,  111.  i,  1853, 19.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia=>8,  386;  Rev.  1864,  78.— 
ScL.,  Cat.  1862. 14.— Hjeebm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  42.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila. 
'      Acad.  1866,  79.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  42.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  195 
(Eastern  Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  80,  fig.  22. 
Hob. — Black  Hills  to  the  Pacific,  and  southward  in  the  United  States. 

This  species,  which  was  not  observed  by  either  of  the  expeditions,  is 
brought  into  the  present  connection  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Aiken, 
who  found  it  a  "common  winter  resident''  in  Eastern  Colorado.  I 
found  it  to  be  an  abundant  species  in  Upper  Arizona,  where  it  is 
apparently  resident,  though  more  frequently  observed  in  winter.  Its 
habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  its  Eastern  congener. 

PARUS  ATRICAPILLUS,  Linn. 
Black-capped  Chickadee. 

I 

Panni  atricapiUu»y  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  341.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1008.— Latu., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  566.— FoRST.,  Pbilos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 407.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn. 
i,  1808, 134,  pi.  8,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1825,  254 ;  Syn.  1828, 100 ;  List, 
1838,  20.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  226.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  pi. 
353.  f.  3 ;  Syn.  1839,  79 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 146,  pi.  126.— Cass.,  Dl.  1853, 17.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  390.— (t)  Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 119.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
68  (Indian  Territory).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 493  (Iowa).— Trippe,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  115  (Minnesota) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236  (Iowa).— 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88  (Canada  West).— Allen,  iWd.  iv,  1864, 69.— 
Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 150  (Maine,  breeds).- Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
126  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 261  (critical).— Mayn.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  Hampshire,  breeding):  B.  Fla.  1872,  30.— Turn.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1869,  21.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.'Acad.  i,  1869, 280  (Alaska).— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  81,  fig.  25.— Sxow,  B.  Kans,  1873,  6. 

Pcecih  aUicapillua,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  230.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  91. — Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  279. 

Parus  palusUiSj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  79.  ■ 

Hab, — Eastern  United  States,  rather  northerly,  and  thence  to  Alaska.  Replaced  in 
Soathem  United  States  (Maryland  aud  Illinois,  southward)  by  var.  caroHnenaiSy  aud  in 
raost  of  the  Missouri  region  by  var.  septentrionalis. 

This  form  was  not  noticed  by  either  Expedition. 

The  typical  Chickadee  occupies  but  a  limited  area  of  the  Missouri 
region,  being  mostly  replaced  by  the  larger,  more  hoary,  and  longer- 
tailed  form.  It  is,  however,  quoted  from  Kansas,  Western  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,  as  above.  The  var.  carolinemis  represents  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, characterized  by  its  small  size,  little  hoariness,  tendency  to 
greater  extension  of  the  black  on  the  throat,  and  particularly  by  the 
shortness  of  its  tail,  which  is  commonly  less  in  length  than  the  wing. 
It  is  the  common  resident  species  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D\  C, 
where  Dr.  Prentiss  and  myself  were  probably  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  true  atricainllm  to  occur.  The  Titmouse  builds  a  nest  of  mosses 
and  various  other  soft  vegetable  substances,  lining  it  with  hair  or  feath- 
ers ;  it  is  snugly  hidden  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are  numerous — 
five  or  six — white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  speckled  all 
over,  but  most  thickly  at  the  larger  end,  with  reddish-brown.  They 
usually  dig  a  hole  for  themselves,  almost  like  woodpeckers,  choosing  a 
decayed  tree  easily  excavated  after  the  bark  is  drilled  through;  the 
cavity  is  of  large  size,  though  with  a  small  entrance.  They  also  often 
occupy  knotholes,  which  they  find  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  simi- 
lar retreats  of  various  sorts. 
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PARUS  ATRICAPILLUS  var.  SEPTENTRIONALIS,  (Harris)  Allen. 

Long-tailed  Chickadee. 

Parus  stpteHtrioHaViH,  Harris,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1845,  300.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1833,  17,  80,  pi. 

14.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 389.— SCL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  18131, 14.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 164.— 

Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  79.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  8urv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat. 

Soc.  XV,  1872,  195.— Sxow,  B.  Kaiw.  1873.  6. 
Parus  airioapiUus  var.  septenti'ionaliSj  Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174. — COUES,  Key, 

1872,  81. 
Parus  septentrional  is  var.  albescens,  Bt).,  B.  X.  A.  1858,  p.  xxxvii. — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 

1869,  74. 

Hah. — Kansas  and  Missouri  to  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  Northward  to  the  Fur  Coun- 
tries. Sonthward  in  alpiuo  regions  to  New  Mexico.  Up  mountains  to  the  limit  of 
arboreal  vegetation. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 8827-8 j  Black  Hills;  4732,  Fort  Leavenworth;  4733, 
Big  Nemaha  River. 

Later  £zp«fi«on«.r-60433.  Bitter  Cottonwood ;  00693-4,  60961-8,  Fort  Bridger,  Green 
River,  &c. 

A  part  of  these  specimens  are  from  the  same  area  and  nearly  the  same 
locality  as  Mr.  Harris's  originals. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  Upper  Missouri  I  have  taken  pains  to  secure 
and  measure  carefully  a  number  of  the  Titmice  of  the  region.  They  are 
all  large,  averaging  5.50  in  length,  with  wing  from  2.40  to  2.75,  and  tail 
from  2.60  to  2.80 ;  the  hoariness  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  conspicuous.  I 
have  found  no  tail  quite  3  inches  long,  but  that  dimension  is  shown  by 
a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  from  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico ;  I  doubt 
that  this  length  is  ever  exceeded. 

The  specific  identity  of  the  various  current  "species"  of  North  Amer- 
ican Black-capped  and  -throated  Titmice  seems  to  have  been  first  recog- 
nized, or  rather  suspected,  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  (Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  1865,  368),  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ornitholo- 
gists of  this  country.  But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Allen  to  prove  the  point 
and  explain  the  natural  co-ordination  of  the  several  forms.  Measur- 
ing twenty-seven  specimens,  all  from  Massachusetts,  he  finds  the  total 
length  to  vary  an  inch — from  4.70  to  5.75 ;  the  extent  to  be  equally  va- 
riable—7.50  to  8.60 ;  the  wing  to  vary  from  2.33  to  2.63 ;  the  tail  from 
2.15  to  2.67.  These  extremes  embrace  the  dimensions  oi  both  "«cpf^t- 
trionalia^  and  ^' carolineiisis^^  which  are  thus  shown  to  intergrade  with 
atricapUlMS  proper.  We  can  only  predicate  a  variety  by  taking  an  aver- 
age: '''' carolinensiH^  is  the  smaller,  because  more  southern,  form,  with 
a  minimum  of  hoariness;  ''^ septentrionulis'^^  is  the  other  extreme;  it 
shows  an  average  length  of  tail  above  the  average  of  typical  otrimpilluSj  * 
and  an  extreme  of  length  that  the  latter  never  presents. 

I  find  that,  as  Dr.  Hayden  says,  this  bird  is  very  abundant  in  the 
river-bottom  all  along  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
endure  the  rigors  of  winter  in  this.bleak  region.  I  observed  it  in  small 
restless  flocks,  generally  in  the  shrubbery,  in  company  with  tree  spar- 
rows, which  are  also  abundant  at  that  season.  During  the  winter  they 
have  only  the  characteristic  "chickadee"  note,  but  in  spring,  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season,  they  utter  a  peculiarly  soft  long-drawn 
note  of  two  syllables,  somewhat  different  in  intonation  from  that  of  the 
common  species.  Mr.  Allen  found  this  form  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
Kansas;  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  about  11,000  feet;  in  Wy- 
oming; and  in  Utah.  It  occupies  alpine  regions  as  far  south  as  New 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Cooper  quotes  var.  occkJcnfalis  from  the  Eoeky  Mountains  of 
Montana. 
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PARUS  MONTAXUS,  Gamb. 
Moantain  Chickadee ;  Wbtte-browed  Chickadee. 

Parus  monianus,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  259;  1847,  155;  Journ.  i,  1847, 35,  pi.  8, 
f.  1.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1853, 18.— Woodh.,  Sitijr.  Rep.  1853,  68  (San  Francisco  Mts., 
breeding).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  liS7,  79.— Heerm.,  ihxd,  x,  pt.  vi,  1659, 
4-2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  394.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 194.— 
Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  82.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  75  (Montana) ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
46.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  404.— Merr.,  iVid.  1872,  672.— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (Colorado).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  195 
(Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  81. 

Paclle  montanus,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  Expeditions,— 60G9b,  Uintah  Mountains;  62349-52,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Beadily  distinguished  among  its  allies  by  the  white  superciliary 
stripe,  it  is  a  common  and  generally  distributed  inhabitant  of  the 
higher  lands  of  the  two  western  United  States  Provinces.  Its  habits 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  common  Chickadee.  Mr.  Aiken  saw  it  in 
f  ocks  occasionally  through  the  winter,  remarking  that  it  frequents  the 
shrubbery  of  the  mountain  sides,  but  is  not  found  on  the  lowlands. 
Mr.  Allen  observed  it  at  intervals  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  the  timber  line,  but  much  less  numerously 
than  the  common  species.  Mr.  Merriam  remarks :  "  T6ton  Canon  was 
the  first  place  where  we  observed  this  species,  probably  because  it  was 
the  first  where  we  found  coniferous  trees.  It  is  also  an  abundant  species 
in  the  Fire-hole  Basin,  and  from  the  sources  of  Snake  Eiver  to  where  it 
leaves  the  wooded  mountainsides."  I  found  the  bird  common  in  various 
coniferous  mountainous  tracts  in  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  it  is 
resident.    Habits  not  peculiar  5  egg  not  seen. 

PARUS  EUFESCENS,  Towd.s. 
Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. 

Parutf  nifisciHS,  Towns.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  1837, 190.— AuD.,  Oni.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  071, 
pi.  :i53.— Aid.,  Svn.  1839,  80.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 158,  pi.  129.— Cass.,  B.  Cal. 
&  Tex.  1633,  18.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  394.— Heerm.,  P.  E.  R.  Rep.  x,  ia''>9,  pt. 
vi,  4J.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  Nat.  Hist.  Wash.  Ter.  I860. 194.— Bd..  Rev.  1864,  83.— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280  (Sitka).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1809,  75  (Montana).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  47.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  81. 

Padlc  rufescenSf  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  230. 

Jffia&.— Especially  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  to  the  Pacific,  from  Sitka  to  Santa  Crnz, 
but  also  extending  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  ( Cooper),  ( In  Northern  Alaska  P.  hudftonicus 
is  found  instead.) 

The  centre  of  abundance  of  this  species  appears  to  be  in  Washington 
Territory,  where  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley  found  it  extremely  common, 
in  coniferous  and  other  evergreen  forests,  and  resident.  It  is  stated  to 
breed  ia  holes  in  decayed  trunks,  and  its  habits,  as  described,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  its  congeners.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive,  nor  was  it 
met  with  by  eitlier  exx)edition ;  but  Dr.  Cooper  has  extended  its  previ- 
ously recorded  range  to  Montana. 
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PSALTEIPAEUS  PLUMBEUS,  Bd. 
Leaden  Titmouse* 

PsaUria  plumheaj  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  118  (Colorado  Chiquito,  ArizJ. 

Pmltriparus  pJumheuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  398  ;  Rev.  1864,  79.— Kekn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  iv,  25,  pi.  33,  f.  2.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  49.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Green  River).— Aiken,  Pr. 
Boet.  Soc.  1872, 195  (Eastern  Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  82. 

i7d^.— Sonthem  Rocky  Mountain  re^on. 
Not  obtained  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 
Later  Expeditions, — Green  River  (Stevenson), 

The  distinctive  characters  of  this  species  are  not  strong,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  should  prove  only  a  geographical  race  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  species,  P.  minimm. 

According  to  Mr.  Aiken,  small  flocks  of  the  Leaden  Titmouse  were 
occasionally  se<m  during  the  winter  in  the  foot-hills  of  Eastern  Colorado, 
among  shrubbery.  This,  with  Mr.  Stevencon's  record,  considerably  ex- 
tends its  known  range,  hitherto  confined  to  Arizona.  In  that  country  I 
found  it  abundant.  Mr.  Aiken  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  stating  that  the 
iris  of  the  male  is  brown,  and  that  of  the  female  yellow :  this  difiference 
being  entirely  fortuitous,  independent  of  sex  or  age,  and  perhaps  anal- 
ogous to  the  diverse  coloration  of  the  bill  in  many  species  of  Jays ;  at 
least  such  was  my  conclusion  after  examining  many  specimens.  It  is 
a  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  where  it  braves  the  rigors  of 
winter  without  apparent  inconvenience,  though  one  is  tempted  to  won- 
der how  such  a  tiny  body,  no  larger  than  the  end  of  one's  thumb,  can 
retain  its  animal  heat  during  exposure  to  cold  that  sometimes  destroys 
large  birds  like  the  raven.  It  is  a  sociable  little  creature,  generally 
going  in  companies  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  fifty,  actively  engaged  in 
their  search  for  minute  insects,  and  continually  calling  to  each  other 
with  their  curiously  squeaky  notes.  It  scarcely  knows  fear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  and  will  continue  its  busy  search  though  an  observer  may 
be  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  I  found  it  oftenest  in  the  shrubbery 
of  the  hillsides  and  the  dense  undergrowth  which  fills  the  ravines ;  it 
appeared  to  have  little  fancy  for  the  higher  growths  of  oak  or  pine.  It 
is  surprising  what  large  insects  this  little  creature  will  sometimes  cap- 
ture ;  I  saw  one  struggling  with  a  caterpillar  nearly  as  long  as  its  own 
body,  and  it  succeeded,  after  great  exertion,  in  disposing  of  the  big 
mouthful.  The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  seen,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
they  have  been  discovered  5  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  do  not 
dififer  essentially  from  those  of  P.  minimus.  This  bird  builds  an  aston- 
ishingly large  nest  for  such  a  wee  creature — a  long  purse  woven  of  soft 
tree-moss  and  lichens,  some  six  or  eight  inches  long,  suspended  by  the 
contracted  brim  from  a  forked  twig.  The  eggs,  six  or  eight  in  number, 
measure  about  0.58  by  0.44,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  genus  Parus  in 
being  pure  white,  without  any  markings. 

Family  SITTID^ :   Nuthatches. 

SITTA  CAROLINENSIS,  Lath. 
White-bellied  Nathatch. 

SiHa  europaa  var.  caroUnensiSj  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  440. 

Sitta  caroUnensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 262.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808.  10,  pi.  2,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Joum.  Pbila.  Acad.  1825,  p.  — ;  Syn.  1828, 96 ;  List,  1838, 10 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
227. -NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  581.— Aui).,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  299;  v,  1839,  473 ;  pi. 
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152.— AuD.,  Syu.  1839,  167.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 175,  pi.  247.— Br>..  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  374,  pi.  33,  fig.  4 ;  Rev.  1864, 86.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 106.— Scl.,  Ibis, 
Apr.  1865.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  174  (Eastern  Kansas).- S.vow,  B. 
Kons.  1873,  6. — Scott,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  Oct.  1872  (breeding  in  mountains  of  West 
Virginia).— Tkippe,  ibid,  1872,  236  (Iowa).— Ma yn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  35.— Coles, 
Key,  1872,  83,  fig.  26;  and  of  writers. 
Sitla  melamcephalaj  Vieux.,  GaL  Ois.  i,  1834, 171,  pi.  — . 

ffab, — ^Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    West  to  tbe  Lower  Missouri. 
Not  noticed  by  either  Expedition. 

Excepting  tlie  lower  valley,  the  si)ecies  is  replaced  by  the  following  iu 
the  Missouri  region : 

SITTA  CAROLINEXSIS  var.  ACULEATA,  (Cass.)  Allen. 

SleDder-billed  Xuthatcb. 

Sitla  aculmta,  C.vss.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1856, 254.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18:>8,  375,  pi.  3;i,  f.  3.— 
Kenn.,  p.  R.  K.  Rep.  x,  part  iv,  26,  pi.  33,  f.  4.— Heeum.,  ibid,  part  vi,  55.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.- Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  86.— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  54.— 
AiKEX,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  195.— Merk.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  672. 

SiUa  caroUnensiHy  Nutt.,  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  i,  695  (west  coast).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  79  ( western).— (f)  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  185t),  293 ;  1858,  300 ;  1859,  363,  373  (Mex- 
ico).—(?)  SUMICH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  544  (Veni  Crnz). 

Sitta  caroUnendis  var.  acuhata^  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  174.— Coles,  Key,  1872j  83. 

Ilab. — Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  United  States;  south  to  Cordova,  Mexico. 

List  of  spfdnienft. 


166  I- Cheyenne  River. 
167, do 


i   ;  Oct.  19, 1859 
...  ....do 


F.  V.  Havdeu . 
do! 


5.50  1  11.25  I  3.50 
5.00  .  11.00     3.50 


Kot  obtained  by  Lieutenant  JVarren^s  Expedition. 

Later  Expeditions, — 62297,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming  {Mcrriam). 

The  slender-billed  form  is  as  abundant  iu  the  wooded  rep^ions  of  tbe 
West  as  its  Eastern  representative.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same. 
Neither  variety  appears  to  extend  much,  if  any,  north  of  the  United 
States,  in  this  respect  differing  from  S,  canadensis. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  consists  mainly  in  the  slen- 
derer bill  of  var.  aculeata.  Since  its  first  introduction  into  the  system, 
by  Mr.  Cassin,  in  1856,  it  has  been  currently  rated  as  a  species,  until 
reduced  to  its  proper  position  by  Mt.  Allen  and  myself,  about  simulta- 
neously. Dr.  Sclater  had,  however,  previously  expressed  strong  doubts 
of  its  validity,  although  he  did  not  formally  make  the  reduction,  in  his 
admirable  account  of  the  genus  Sitta^  published  in  the  Ibis,  April,  1865. 

The  range  of  the  typical  caroUnensis  meets  that  of  aculeata  in  the  re- 
gion embraced  in  the  present  report;  the  former  bird  being  found  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  but  apparently  not  far  up  the  river. 

The  nidification  of  the  Nuthatches  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that 
of  the  Titmice.  They  build  in  holes  of  trees,  constructing  a  shallow 
nest  of  grasses  and  similar  vegetable  substances,  lined  with  hair  or 
feathers.  The  eggs  of  the  present  species  are  five  or  six  in  number, 
white  or  creamy-white  in  color,  speckled  and  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown  and  lavender,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface,  but  oftenest 
chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  where  they  frequently  form,  or  tend  to 
form,  a  wreath.  They  measure  0.75  to  0.82  in  length,  by  0.55  to  0.63  in 
breadth. 
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SITTA  CANADENSIS,  Linn. 
Kcd-:}ellied  NutZiatc^i. 

Sitfa  canadensis,  Lixx..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  177.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nut.  i,  17^:58,  441.—Lath., 
iDd.  Orn.  i,  1790,  262.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  96  ;  List,  1838,  10 ;  Consp.  i,  IcJnO,  227.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  583.— ArD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  24,  pi.  105;  Svn.  1839,  167 ; 
B.  Am.  iv,  179,  pi.  248.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  376;  Rev.  1864,  86.-CouES  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rop.  1861,  411.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  164.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74  ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  54.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,79.— Scl.,  Cat.  1861, 15;  Ibis,  Apr.  1865.— Pttn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 214.— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 150.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 69.— 
MclLwR.,  ibid,  V,  1866,  89.— Coles,  ibid,  v,  1868,  279.— Trippe,  iUd,  vi,  1871, 
117.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  180(),  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869.  21.— 
Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Coles,  Kev,  1872,  83,  fig.  27.— Sxow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Sitin  raria,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  40,  pi.  2,  f.  4. 

''Sitia  stulta,  ViEiix."  (Br.) 

I 

Hub. — North  America  at  large,  in  wooded  regions,  but  rather  northerly  (to  6o-  or 
further).    South,  however,  to  the  Mexican  border. 
'  Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,-- 5280^  Cedar  Island,  Missouri  River;  S88J-90,  Black 
Hills. 

Later  TTxpcdttioH*.— 60G90-2,  60972-3,  Fort  Bridger,  Green  River,  &e. 

As  Dr.  Hayclen  remarks,  this  species  is  quite  rare  in  the  i^Torthwest, 
the  nature  of  the  surface  being  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to  its  wants. 
It  is  confined  to  the  wooded  streams  and  the  mountains  about  the  vari- 
ous headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  Eastern  United  States,  the 
bird  is  not  plentiful  south  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  apparently 
wanting  in  the  Southern  States,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  pecu- 
liar 8.  pusilla^  along  with  S,  carolhiensiH.  About  Washington,  D.  C,  it 
was  occasionally  observed  by  Br.  Prentiss  and  myself,  but  only  from 
October  to  May.  It  is  resident  in  New  England,  breeding  abundantly 
in  the  northern  portions,  Audubon  gives  an  interesting  note  of  its 
nidification:  ''I  found  it  building  its  nest,"  he  says,  ''near  Eastport, 
in  Maine,  on  the  19th  of  May,  before  the  Bluebird  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance there,  and  while  much  ice  still  remained  on  the  northern 
exposures.  The  nest  is  dug  in  a  low  dead  stump,  seldom  more  than  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  both  the  male  and  the  female  working  by  turns 
until  they  have  got  to  the  depth  of  about  fourteen  inches.  The  eggs, 
four  in  number,  are  small  and  of  a  white  color,  tinged  with  a  deep  blush 
and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  They  raise,  I  believe,  only  one  brood 
in  the  season."  The  eggs  are  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  8.  caro- 
line^ms  by  their  smaller  size,  averaging  about  0.60  by  0.48 ;  the  differ- 
ence is,  however,  quite  appreciable  on  comparison.  The  amount  of 
speckling  is  undetermined,  but  the  surface  is  generally  pretty  evenly 
covered.    They  are  from  four  to  six  in  number. 

SITTA  PYGM^EA,  Yig. 
Pygm)  Nathatch. 

Sitta  pygmaa,  Vig.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  29.  pi.  4.— Am.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  18:39,  6.3, 

£1.  415.— AUD.,  Syn.  l'S39,'  1()8.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  lc<4,  pi.  250.— Newb.,  P. 
:.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  378.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  3C3 
(Xalapa).— Coop.  «fc  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  193.— Bd.  Rev.  1864, 
88.— Scl.,  Ibis,  1865.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1869, 74  (Montana).— SuMiciL,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 55.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1572, 195.— Coces,  Key,  1872, 83,  fig.  27. 
Sitta  pusilla  var.  pyfjDicta,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  lo72,  174  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up 
to  8,000  feet). 

jETo^.— Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.    North  to  49-.    South  to  Xalapa. 
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This  species,  which  was  not  noticed  by  either  expedition,  extends  to 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  it  was  foand,  in 
Montana,  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Allen  took  it  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado np  to  8,000  feet ;  Mr.  Aiken,  in  the  Black  Hills.  Prof.  Snmichrast 
states  that  it  is  resident  in  the  alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz,  ascending  to 
the  very  limit  of  vegetation  on  the  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl. 
On  the  PaciOc  coast  it  descends,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  as  low  as 
Monterey.  It  is  an  abundant  species  in  all  suitable  places  throughout 
its  range,  an  almost  exclusive  inhabitant  of  forests,  giving  evident 
preference  to  those  of  conifers.  In  crossing  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  at  Whipple^s  Pass,  in  July,  I  found  it  abundant  to  the  summit, 
in  high  pine  woods ;  and  in  the  same  situations  in  Upper  Arizona  it  oc- 
curs in  profusion,  and  resides  permanently.  Like  the  Brown-headed 
Nuthatch,  it  is  a  sociable — almost  gregarious — little  creature,  assembling 
in  noisy  restless  troops,  actively  fluttering  among  the  pines  and  scramb- 
ling about  their  trunks  and  branches,  picking  its  minute  insect  prey  out  of 
the  cracks  in  the  bark.  It  has  a  variety  of  odd,  scraping  notes,  impossible 
to  describe,  and  makes  as  much  ado  about  its  puny  little  business  as  if 
it  were  helping  the  world  roll  on — as,  on  second  thought,  I  suppose  it  does. 
The  mode  of  nidiflcatiou  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  species ;  the  eggs 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  pinkish- white,  dotted  with  reddish.  They  would 
not  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  8.  canadensis^  but 
appear  to  average  rather  narrower,  measuring  about  0.62  by  0.48.  The 
young  appear  first  in  June ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  newly- 
feathered  birds  much  later  in  the  summer,  I  presume  at  least  two  broods 
are  reared  each  season. 

Communicating  with  me  respecting  this  species,  Mr.  Allen  observes : 
"I  found  it  at  frequent  intervals  in  our  journey  from  Denver  to  South 
Park,  usually  in  quite  large  parties,  associated  with  Titmice  and  King- 
lets, the  whole  party  keeping  up  a  lively  twitter  as  they  passed  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  is  indistinguishable  in  notes  or  habits  from  its  near  relation, 
the  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  of  the  Southern  States.  They  both  hunt 
the  branches  of  the  trees  rather  than  their  trunks,  often  flitting,  like 
Kinglets,  about  the  outer  extremities  of  the  branches  in  their  search  for 
insects,  thus  more  resembling  both  the  Kinglets  and  the  Tomtits  in  their 
manner  of  hunting  than  our  common  Nuthatches.'' 

In  this  species  the  color  of  the  under  parts  is  as  variable  as  that  of 
S.  canademis^  ranging  from  fulvous- whitish  to  rusty-brown.  The  char- 
acters supposed  to  distinguish  it  from  pusllla  are  very  slight,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  Mr.  Allen  is  right  in  holding  it  for  a  variety  of  the 
latter. 

Family  CERTHIID^E  :  Creepers. 

CERTHIA  FAMILIARIS,  Linn. 
Brown  Creeper. 

Certhia  famiUariSj  Llnn.,  and  of  authors.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  70.— Wu-s., 
Am.  Orn.  i,  ie08, 122,  pi.  7.— AuD.,  Urn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 158,  pi.  415.— AUD.,  B. 
Am.  ii,  1841,  109,  pi.  115.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  England, 
breeding  south  to  MassachuBetts).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  84,  f.  28. 

Ctrthla  americana,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  701.— Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  372,  pi.  83,  f.  2;  Rev.  1864,  89.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 105.— Kexn., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  26.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  42.— CooP.  &  SCCK., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  192.— Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  15.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1^*73,  6. — Also  of  nearly  all  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 
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Cirtiiia  mrxicava,  Gu^GER  A,  Reich.— SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  290;  1858,  297;  1859,  362, 
:^2.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.   1858,  923,  pi.  83,  f.  2;   Rev.   1864,   90.— SUMICH.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 544  (Vera  Crnz).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74 ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
58.    (A  variety.) 
Hah. — Europe.    North  America  at  largo.    Mexico  (var.). 

No  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  by  either  of  the  expeditions, 
but  I  bring  it  into  the  present  connection,  since  its  known  range  is  such 
as  to  make  U  quite  certain  that  it  occurs  in  the  Missouri  region.  It  is 
an  inconspicuous  bird,  liable  to  be  long  overlooked  in  regions  where  it 
is  not  very  abundant. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  between  American  and  Eu- 
ropean examples,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  tangible  characters  have 
b^n  ascribed  to  our  bird  by  those  writers  who  have  technically  separ- 
ated it.  The  Southwestern  American  form  appears  to  constitute  a  slight 
rariety. 

The  egg  of  the  Creeper  is  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  that 
of  a  Chickadee,  but  is  smaller,  measuring  only  about  0.55  by  0.43.  It  is 
white,  speckled  with  reddish-brown. 

Family  TROGLODYTID.E :  Wrens. 

SALPIXCTES  OBSOLETUS,  (Say)  Cab. 

Rock  Wren. 

Troglodytefi  obsohtu8,  Say,  Lohk^s  Expd.  ii,  1823,  4.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  435.— Aud., 
Ofd.  Biog.  iv,  1839,  4-f3,  pi.  360.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  113,  pi.  116.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  41. 

Mpiothera  ohitolctaf  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1^:^,  6,  pi.  1,  fig.  2. 

Thryoihorus  ohsoUtuSy  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838, 11 :  Rev.  Zool.  ii,  1839,  98. 

Salpittctc9  ohsoletuSj  Cab.,  Wieg.  Archiv,  1847,  323. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  224. — Bd., 
B.  N.  a.  1858,  357 :  Rev.  1864,  110.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 163.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
:^1.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  77.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  297  (Upper 
Missouri),  73  (breeding  at  Fort  Benton).^Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Col- 
orado River).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  64.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 174.— 
Hold..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  195  (Black  Hills).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  693.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236  (Deca- 
tur County,  Iowa).— CouES.  Key,  1872,  85. 

*•  Thryothorus  latifdsciatuSf  Light."  (Bp.) 

Hah. — United  States,  from  the  Central  Plains  to  the  Pacific.    Iowa  ( Trippe.)    Mexico. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds's  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  .Exi)«Ii7io?i.— 8830,  Running  Water;  5277-9,  Powder  River  j  8831-2, 
Mauvaises  Terres. 
Later  Expeditions. — 606*?7,  Sweetwater  (Stei'enson)  ]  61654,  Ogden,  Utah  (Jfen-iaw). 

This  species  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  interior  mountainoas 
regions  of  the  West,  although,  to  the  southward  at  least,  it  reaches  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  reported  from  various  parts  of  California,  from  Cape 
St  Lucas,  and  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Mer- 
riam  in  Utah,  where  it  was  abundant  about  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mr. 
Holden  In  Wyoming,  and  Dr.  Hayden  states  that  it  is  numerous  in  the 
"bad  lands."  I  frequently  saw  it  in  Upper  Arizona,  in  rocky  fast- 
nesses, where  its  peculiar  song  always  attracted  attention.  Br.  Cooper 
states  that  a  nest  from  a  wood-pile  on  the  Upper  Missouri  was  com- 
posed of  a  loose  flooring  of  sticks,  lined  with  a  great  quantity  of 
feathers,  and  contained  nine  eggs  of  a  reddish  color,  thickly  spotted 
with  chocolate.  He  also  found  nests  at  San  Diego,  under  tiled  rooTs, 
containing  young,  in  May.  According  to  Mr.  Holden,  the  nest  is  merely 
a  few  sticks  and  bits  of  moss  put  carelessly  together :  "one  was  placed 
under  a  rock  as  large  as  a  dog-house,  and  in  it  were  four  young  ones, 
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which  scampered  off  while  I  was  removing  the  rock.''  The  eggs  are  four 
to  eight  Ml  number,  measuring  0.72  by  0.60  inches,  being  thus  much 
rounded.  The  shell  is  white,  of  crystal  purity  and  smoothness,  very 
sparingly  sprinkled  with  minute  dots  of  reddish-brown,  chiefly  aggre- 
gated at,  or  in  a  wreatli  around,  the  larger  end ;  but  a  few  other  specks 
are  commonly  scattered  over  the  whole  surface.  Such  are  the  charac- 
ters of  two  sets  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  from  Fort  Defiance,  K.  M. ; 
the  description,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  from  that  given  by  Dr. 
Cooi>er. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  I  have  received  an  interesting  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  who  informs  me  of  the  common 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Southwestern  Iowa,  where  he  states  that 
he  saw  or  shot  altogether  some  fifteen  individuals  during  the  month  of 
October,  1872.  This  occurrence,  which  Mr.  Tripi>e  meanwhile  has  pub- 
lished, as  above,  gives  a  decided  extension  to  the  previously  known 
range  of  the  species. 

CATHERPES  MEXICANUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

Mexican  Wren;  White-tbroated  Wren. 

Thryothoms  mexicanm,  Sw.,  Zool.  111.  i,  1829,  pi.  11. 

Salpinvtes  mexicannSj  Cab.,  Weig.  Archiv,  lt?47,324  ;  Mas.  Heiu.  i,  1851,78. — Bp.,  Cousp.  i, 
1850,  224.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  212;  1858,  297  (Oaxaca). 

Troglodytes  mexicanus.  Gray,  Genera,  i,  1847,  159. — Heeiim.,  Joarn.  Pbila.  Acad.  185.3, 
263.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854, 173,  pi.  30. 

Caiherpes  mextcanuSj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  356;  Rev.  1864,  111.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  iv,  26.— Sol.,  Cat.  1862, 1 8.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1866, 77.— Sumich., 
Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  545  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  66. — Aiken, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Middle  Colorado).— Cottes,  Kev,  1872,  85. 

Catherpes  mexicaHus  var.  catisperamj  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1872,  2  (Northern ibrm). 

Thryothorus  guttulaiuBy  Lai'RES.,  R.  Z.  1839,  99. 

Certhia  alhifronSj  GiitAUD,  B.  Tex.  1841,  pi.  8. 

"  Troglodytes  albicolUs^  Cuv." 

"  troglodytes  murariuSf  Light." 

The  above  synonymy  includes  lK>tb  the  typical  Mexican  bird  and  tbe  United  States 
race,  which  latter  is  appreciably  ditierent,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  has  shown,  and  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  geographical  race. 

Hab. — ^Var.  conftpersuft  from  the  Southwestern  United  States,  from  Colorado  (Aiken) 
and  Utah  {HetisJunv).    Typical  mcxicanus  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  that  the  known  range  of  the  White- 
throated  Wren,  hitherto  reported  only  from  the  United  States  border 
and  southward,  should  be  extended  to  Colorado,  as  has  lately  been 
done  by  Mr.  Aiken.  Even  in  Arizona  I  only  found  it  in  localities  lower 
than  Fort  Whipple.  I  observed  it  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  that  Territory,  always  in  canons  and  other  precipitous,  rocky  places. 
The  note  of  the  species  is  one  of  the  most  striking  I  ever  heard ;  for  a 
bird  of  its  size  it  sings  with  wonderful  strength  and  clearness,  uttering 
a  peculiar  ringing  whistle,  the  odd  intonations  of  which  are  exaggerated 
in  the  echos  awakened  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  rocks.  It  is  a  very 
active,  sprightly  bird,  leaping  and  fluttering  among  the  rocks  almost  in- 
cessantly. Mr.  Aiken  found  it  ih  winter  in  Colorado,  among  large 
masses  of  rock,  on  the  faces  of  clififs.  Mr.  Allen  observes  that  '*the 
White-throated  Wren  is  one  of  the  most  note-worthy  birds  of  those  re- 
markable localities  near  Colorado  City,  known  as  'Monument  Park' 
and  the  'Garden  of  the  Gods,'  where  alone  I  observed  it  in  Colorado. 
Equally  with  the  Rock  Wren,  it  is  a  lover  of  cliffs  and  bare  rocky  expo- 
sures. Whenever  it  occurs,  at  least  in  the  breeding  season,  its  presence 
is  sure  to  be  known  by  its  loud  ringing  notes.    At  the  localities  above 
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named  it  seemed  to  delight  in  the  reverberation  of  its  notes  from  the 
bigti  sandstone  walls  that  give  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  its  peculiar 
picturesqueness."  According  to  Prof.  Sumiehrast,  it  is  very  common  on 
the  plateau  of  Mexico,  '"  where  it  probably  has  its  centre  of  propaga- 
tion,^ and  is  also  found  in  the  temperate  region  of  the  department  of 
Vera  Cruz.  "In  Orizaba  it  nests  in  the  houses ;  its  nest,  very  skillfully 
wrought  with  spider^s  webs,  is  built  in  the  crevices  of  old.  walls,  or  in 
the  interstices  between  the  tiles  under  the  roofs  of  houses.^ 

In  connection  with  this  northward  extension  of  the  White-throated 
Wren  may  be  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Campylorhynchus  brunneicapilliia 
in  Utah,  as  I  am  informed  by  letter  from  ray  friend  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  took  the  species  at  St.  George,  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Territory. 

0 

THRYOXnORUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (Lath.)  Bp. 

Great  Carolina  Wren. 

a.  hidorlcianus, 

Sifh'ia  ludorhiana.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  548. 

Troglodyies  ludovicianus,  LicnT.,  Verz.  1823, 35. — Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  No.  65;  Syn.  93. — Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  429.--ACD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  3D9;  v,  1839,  466;  pi.  78;  Syn. 
1839,74;  B.  Ato.  ii,  1841,  116,  pi.  117.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  75.— WooDH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Ma yn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  37. 

Thnjothorus  ludavicianuSf  Bp.,  Mst,  1838,  11 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  220.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
361;  Rev.  1864,  123.— ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  20.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 
1861,  410  (Washington,  D.  C,  not  abundant). — Lawr.,  Ann.  LycN.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
283  (Long  Island).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  108  (South  Carolina).— ALiJ:if, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 523  (Indiana).— Turxb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 20  (wintering).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  19  (North  Carolina).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  266  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 125, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
6.— COXJES,  Key,  1872.  86,  fig.  29. 

Troglodytes  anindinaeeus,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  55,  pi.  108  (description,  not 
the  biography). 

Thryothorus  arundinaceuSt  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1840,  263  (exclusive  of  synonyms). 

Thryothcrus  litioraJiSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  56. 

Tkrtfothorus  louisiancet  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1840,  262. 

Cerihia  carolinianat  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  61,  pi.  12,  f.  5. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  south  of  New  Eugland.    West  into  Kansas.    New 
Mexico  {Henry.)    Resident  throughout  its  range.    No  extmlimital  record. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditious. 

b.  berlandierL 

Thryothonts  herlandlerL  Coucii.— Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  362.  pi.  8n,  f.  1 ;  Rev.  1864,  124. 
ThryoikoruB  ludoncianits  var.  bcrlandiehj  Coues,  Key,  l'!;72,  &5, 

Hah. — Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  southward.  This  is  the  southern  race,  differing 
in  longer  bill  and  heavier  color ;  the  under  parts  more  decidedly  rufous,  aud  the  sides 
barrvd  with  dusky.    Floridau  specimens  are  iutermediate. 

Although  restricted  in  its  northward  dispersion,  the  Carolina  Wren  is 
a  hardy  bird,  enduring  the  winters  of  the  Middle  States.  There  may 
be  an  incomplete  recession  from  its  more  northern  abodes,  yet  it  is  as 
common  in  winter  as  in  summer,  at  least  from  Maryland  southward. 
Such  is  the  case  about  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  found  it  common  at 
all  seasons,  though  never  in  great  abundance.  It  frequents  shrubbery 
and  undergrowth  of  all  sorts,  where  it  hides  with  great  pertinacity,  and 
is  oftener  heard  than  seen.  Xot  that  it  is  particularly  a  timid  bird,  for  it 
often  comes  about  the  gardens  and  out-houses ;  but  it  is  retiring  and  un- 
familiar, courting  privacy  and  seclusion.  If  we  attempt  to  penetrate  its 
hidden  resorts,  it  hurries  away  into  deeper  recesses,  with  a  low  flutter- 
ing near  the  ground,  or  scrambling  and  hopping  from  one  bush  to  an- 
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Other,  very  likely  mocking  us  with  its  rollicking  song  as  soon  as  it  feels 
perfectly  secure.  It  shares,  however,  the  restlessness  and  prying  curi- 
osity of  its  tribe;  and  if  we  keep  still  in  a  favorable  spot  we  may  often 
see  it  returning  slyly  to  take  a  look  at  us,  peering  from  among  the  leaves 
with  an  inquisitive  air,  all  the  while  "teetering"  its  body,  and  perform- 
ing odd,  nervous  antics,  as  if  it  were  possessed  with  the  very  spirit  of  un- 
rest. At  such  times  it  chatters  in  a  harsh  querulous  tone,  as  if  resenting 
the  intrusion ;  and  this  is  its  ordinary  note  when  angry,  alarmed,  or  oth-. 
erwise  disturbed  in  mind.  Its  song  is  quite  another  thing — loud,  clear, 
strong,  and  highly  musical ;  indeed  I  hardly  know  what  bird  possesses 
a  richer  voice,  though  many  are  sweeter  songsters.  The  song  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  whistling  notes,  delivered  with  great  energy  and. accent; 
it  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  styled  in  some  parts 
the  **  Virginia  ^Nightingale,"  and  meriting  the  compliment.  In  still 
weather  the  Wren  can  be  heard  several  hundred  yards,  but  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  music  up  to  its  source,  because  the  resonant  quality  of  the 
notes  makes  the  whole  copse  seem  to  ring  with  the  sound,  and  because 
the  restless  songster  is  constantly  changing  his  position. 

This  Wren  is  a  very  early  breeder.  In  the  Carolinas  it  mates  in 
March,  nests  in  April,  and  the  first  of  its  two  or  three  broods  are  abroad 
early  in  May,  if  not  still  sooner.  Mr.  Allen  found  the  young  flying  at 
this  time  even  in  Kansas.  The  bird  19  so  capricious  in  the  matter  of  a 
nesting  place,  that  we  can  hardly  say  what  its  preference  is,  if,  indeed, 
it  have  any  choice.  It  will  build  in  any  odd  nook  or  cranny  that  it  fan- 
cies— entering  an  out-house  through  a  knot-hole  or  a  chink  between 
loose  boards,  like  the  House  Wren;  taking  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or 
stump;  settling  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  bush;  anywhere,  in  fact,  that 
offers  a  snug  retreat.  In  Florida,  Mr.  Maynard  says,  they  like  to  nest 
in  the  palmettoes ;  and  this  agreeable  writer  tells  how  convenient  such 
resorts  are  :  "The  'boot,'"  he  explains,  "is  the  base  of  the  dead  leaf- 
stalks which  adhere  to  the  tree  after  the  top  has  decayed  and  fallen  off; 
they  are  quite  broad,  slightly"  concave,  and  extend  upward  in  an  oblique 
direction,  leaving  a  space  between  them  and  the  trunk  ;  the  fronds,  in 
falling,  often  cover  the  top  with  a  fibrous  debris^  which  is  impervious  to 
water,  and'  the  cavities  beneath  form  a  snug  nesting  place  for  the  Caro- 
lina Wrens."  Into  some  such  place  as  we  have  seen,  the  Wren  puts  a 
great  quantity  of  fibrous,  leafy,  or  grassy  material,  not  being  at  all  par- 
ticular, but  gathering  any  trash  that  it  finds  convenient ;  and  builds  a 
rather  bulky  nest,  more  or  less  like  a  ball,  with  a  side-entrance.  This  is 
freighted  with  five  or  six  eggs,  and  very  completely  filled  before  the  little 
ones  leave  it.  The  eggs  are  white,  dotted  very  thickly  and  pretty  evenly 
with  reddish-brown  and  various  neutral  tints,  generally  quite  over  the 
surface,  but  sometimes  chiefly  wreathing  around  the  large  end ;  some- 
times the  surface  is  so  thickly  covered  that  the  ground  is  almost  hidden. 
But  I  have  never  seen  any  eggs  so  uniformly  dark  as  those  of  the  Marsh 
Wren,  or  even  the  House  Wren,  usually  are.  Several  measurements  I 
took  ranged  from  0.76  by  0.61  to  0.70  by  0.58,  averaging  about  0.73  by 
0.60.  The  birds  are  very  private  about  their  domestic  arrangements, 
and  generally  slip  off  quietly  if  they  have  an  unwelcome  caller.  They 
keep  the  young  ones  about  them  for  a  few  days  after  they  leave  the  nest, 
and  during  this  period  they  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  panic,  showing 
their  intense  worry  in  redoubled  restlessness.  But  the  little  family  is 
soon  dispersed,  let  us  hope,  each  to  a  merry  life ;  the  parents  take  a  little 
relaxation  from  family  cares,  and  then  arrange  for  a  new  household. 
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THRYOTnOKUS  BEWICKII,  (Aud.)  Bp. 

BewSck's  Wren, 

a.  beicicl'ii. 

Ti-oglodiftes  btirickii,  All).,  Orn.  Hiog.  i.  l-^ai,  9fi ;  v,  l^3r5,  467  ;  pi.  1?.— Ai'i>.,  SyD.  1S39, 
74. — Ai'D.,  B.  Am.  ii,  lr4l,  1*20,  pi.  11^.— Nf  tt.,  Man.  i,  18:^'2,  434.— Less.,  Rev. 
Zool.  1840,  2G4.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  lr<53,  67  (lodian  Territory,  very  abou- 
daDt). — Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Iu.st.  \  i.  1871,  115  (Minnesota,  common,  breeding). 

Thnjothorm  hcmcki'i,  Bp.,  List,  l^Jc,  1 1.— Bp  ,  Cousp.  i,  1850, 221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 363 ; 
Rev.  1864,  126.— Coi'Ks,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  108  (Sonth  Carolina,  resi- 
dent?).— TrRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1-!H)9,  -.it)  (rare,  in  summer  only).— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
6.— CoUES.  Key,  1872,  86. 

TtlmatoHytes  heicickiif  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  18.'><),  7**. 

b.  leucogaster. 

Troglodytes  leucogtulroy  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  89  (Tamaulipas). 

Tkryothorua  leuooyaattr^  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  Ir^GO,  222;  Notes  Orn.  Delattre,  1854,  43. 

Thryothorus  heicickii,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  371  (Oaxaca).— CoUES,  Pr   Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

78  (Arizona). 
Thryothorus  hetcickii  var.  Jeucogasltr,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  127.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  S6. 

c.  spilunis. 

Troglodytes  spiluniSj  Vio.,  Zool.  Beecbey's  Vov.  1839,  18,  pi.  4,  f.  1  CCalifornia). 

Thryothorus  spiluruSy  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  69. 

Troglodytes  hewickii,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  80. — Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

40.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860, 189. 
Thryothorus  hewickii  var.  spilurusj  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  126. — CoiiES,  Key,  1872,  86. 

Hab, — Eastern  United  States,  nortb  to  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota ;  west  to  Kansas. 
Var.  leucogaster  in  Sootbwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  Var.  spilurus  along  tbe 
whole  Pacific  coast,  United  States  and  soutbward. 

Obtained  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

Like  tbe  Carolina  Wren ,  Bewick's  is  essentially  a  southern  species.  Its 
northern  limit,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  rare, 
and  only  found  in  summer.  Mr.  Turnbull  gives  it  in  his  list,  and  Prof. 
Baird  took  it  at  Carlisle.  It  appears  to  be  uncommon  all  along  the  line. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  it  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  either  of 
tbe  Carolinas,  and  I  never  collected  a  specimen.  In  the  interior,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  abundant  in  some  regions;  thus,  Mr.  Ridgway  tells  me,  it  is 
very  common  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  it  replaces  the  House  Wren,  to 
tbe  nearly  complete  exclusion  of  the  latter,  and  has  the  same  semi-do- 
mesticated ways,  breeding  about  out-houses  and  gardens.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  moreover,  it  proceeds  furthest  north.  Mr.  Trippe  records 
it  as  common  in  Minnesota,  where  it  breeds.  The  ^gg^  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  two  or  three  authentic  examples,  is  white,  speckled  with  lilac 
and  darker  slaty  shades  of  brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end.  The  Qgg 
resembles  that  of  a  Titmouse  or  Creeper,  but  the  markings  are  darker 
and  the  size  greater — from  0.70  by  0.52  to  0.06  by  0.51. 

In  the  southwest  I  found  the  white-bellied  variety  of  Bewick's  Wren 
extremely  abundant.  It  was  the  characteristic  Wren  about  Fort  Whip- 
ple, in  Arizona,  though  the  House  Wren  was  very  common  there  too. 
Similarly,  var.  spilurus  abounds  in  the  wooded  portions  of  California. 
In  their  habits,  these  varieties  are  identical  with  the  common  form,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  certain  points  may  be  modified  to  suit  circumstances, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  nesting,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  most 
birds  accommodate  themselves  very  easily  to  their  surroundings.  Pos- 
sessing few,  if  any,  distinctive  traits,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  of 
Bewick's  Wren  not  equally  applicable  to  its  numerous  relatives,  whose 
restlessness,  curious  excitable  temper,  and  odd  energetic  actions,  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  an  accomplished  and  versatile  songster  ; 
though  its  notes  have  not  the  ring  and  volume  of  those  of  the  Carolina 
Wren,  it  has  a  very  pretty  song  of  its  own,  varied  at  its  whim,  quite 
unlike  the  simpler  trilling  of  the  House  or  Marsh  Wren. 
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TROGLODYTES  a£DON,  Vieill. 
Hoase  Wren. 

TroghdytvH  aidon,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 52,  pi.  U)7.— Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet,  xxxiv, 
1':'19,  506.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  IblJo,  No.  136;  Syn.  1828,  92 ;  List,  1838, 11.— Sw.  & 
KiCTi.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  316.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  427,  pi.  83;  Syn.  1839, 
75  ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  125,  pi.  120.— Giraui>,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
307 ;  Rev.  1864,  138.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Scr^,  Cat. 
1861,  22.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  163.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 195.— Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  lust,  iv,  1864,  68.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  278.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869, 20.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 265 ;  iii,  lo72, 174.— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872, 
39.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 196  (Black  Hills).— CorES,  Key,  1872, 86.— And 
of  authors  generally.  ^ 

TrogJodffies  fulviiSj  Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  422. 

Troghdiftes  fuirus.  Rich.  List,  1837, 11. 

Troglodytes  amerkanuSj  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  310,  pi.  179;  Syu.  1839,  75;  B.  Am.  ii, 
1841,  123,  pi.  119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  l?-58,  368 ;  Rev.  1864,  141.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  1862,  150.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  278. 

:^gh'ia  dome^ticay  Wii^.^  Am.  Orn.  i,  180B,  129,  pi.  8. 1".  3. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States  to  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  North  to  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  JVarren^s  l^pfditfon.- 8846,  Loup  Fork.  This  single  specimen,  among  Dr. 
Hay  den's  collections,  seems  referable  to  typical  aedon. 

The  T.  americanus  of  Audubon,  a  supposed  species,  which  I  doubtfully  admitted  in 
1868,  has  since  been  shown  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Maynard  to  be  inseparable  from  T. 
airdon.  It  ap^ars  to  represent  simply  rather  northerly  bred  birds.  The  several  extra- 
limital  varieties  of  the  species  are  not  here  considered  ;  our  western  variety  is  noted 
under  the  next  head. 

TROGLODYTES  xVEDON  var.  PARKMANNI,  (And.)  Coues. 

Western  Hoase  Wren. 

Troglwbftetf  parkmannL  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  310 ;  Syn.  1839,  75 :  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 133, 
*  pi.  122.— NUTT.,  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  483.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  Ib58,  367 ;  Rev.  1864, 

140.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 164.— Scl.,  Cat.  1861,  23.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1859,  191.— Coues,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1866, 78.— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870, 

75;  B.  Cal.  1870,  71.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 19G.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

Ter.  1870, 464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  673. 
Troglodytes  syhestrisj  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1846,  113. 
(?)  Troglodytes  amerioanus^  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  41. 
Troglodytes  aedon  var.  parkmannij  Coues,  Key,  1872,  87. 

Bab. — Western  United  States,  from  Nebraska  and  Dakota  to  the  Pacific. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  7::jrp«?i7io».— 4734-35, 4737, 4138, 4741-43,  Upper  Missouri ;  5274-75, 
Blackfoot  country ;  5276,  Fort  Lookout ;  4739,  Council  Blutfs ;  4740,  Bald  Island ;  4736 ; 
North  Platte. 

Later  Expeditions.— eoeSS-9,  Green  River ;  62328-9,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Dr.  Hayden'a  unraerons  specimens  attest  the  abundance  of  this  variety 
in  the  northwest.  I  found  it  to  be  numerous  in  the  southwest ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  common  bird  throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  replaces  its  familiar  Eastern  represent- 
ative. It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  form  specifically  fh)m  aMon  ;  it 
is  merely  a  little  paler  (grayer),  while  certain  supposed  peculiarities  of 
habit  are  shared  by  T.  ai^on  in  those  unfrequented  districts  where  its 
ways  have  not  been  modified  by  contact  with  civilization.  It  is  the 
most  numerous  representative  and  the  most  uniformly  distributed  of  the 
Troglodytidce  of  the  West.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  scanty  and 
irregular  belts  of  timber  that  border  the  streams  of  the  great  plains, 
and  occurs  everywhere  in  the  mountains  up  to  about  10,000  feet.  Its 
notes  vary  more  or  less  at  different  localities,  but  everywhere  it  seems 
to  retain  its  pugnacious  disposition,  and  its  bold,  inquisitive  habits. 
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AXORTHUftA  TEOGLODYTES  var.  HYEMALIS,  (Yieill.)  Coues. 

Amerifan  Winter  Wren. 

a.  tro(flodyte8  proper. 

(The  typical  form  18  Earopean — the  only  Wren  of  that  country.) 

b.  hy emails. 

Sylvia  tro^jlodytes,  W^iLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1608, 139,  pi.  8,  f.  6  (not  of  Enropean  writers). 

Trogloilyfes  hyemaliSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819,  514  ;  Encv.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  470. — 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  11 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  222.— Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  318.— 
Ai  D.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  ia38,  430,  pi.  360  ;  Syn.  1839,  76 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  128,  pi. 
121.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,2<l  ed.  1840,  481.— Gikaui>,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  72.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  290  (Cordova) ;  Cat.  A.  B.  1861,  23.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  369 ;  Rev.  1864, 
144.— Coop.  &  Sick.,  N.  II.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  191.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  126.— Veru.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  152.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  68.— 
MclLWR.,  ibid.  V,  1866, 88.— Tkippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 115.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc. 
ix,  1862,  126.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  283.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
20.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1808,  494.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  74  (Mon- 
tana) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  73.— Ma^-n.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  40.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Anorthura  hyemaHs^  Cori-:s  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410. — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  267.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii.  1868,  107.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 96. 

Anorthura  troglodytes,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  87,  ng.  30. 

Anorthura  troglodytes  var.  hyemaUs,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  pacificus^  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  145. 

Troglodytes  eurojMPus,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  127 ;  Syn.  1828,93.— Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1832. 427. 

c.  alascensis. 

Troglodytes  alascensis^  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic  Acad,  i,  1869, 315,  pi.  30,  f.  3.— Dall  &  Bann.,  ibid.  280. 

Anorthura  alascensis^  Coues,  Key  1872,  87. 

Anorthttra  troglodytes  var.  alascensis,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  351. 

Troglodytes  hyemalis  var.  alascensiSj  Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  8, 1873. 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America.  South  to  Cordova  (Sclater).  Winters  from  New 
England  southwaid.  Var.  alascensis  is  a  larger,  darker,  longer-billed  race,  inhabiting 
Ali^a,  the  Aleutians,  and  Prybilov  Islands.  The  American  Dii*d  is  not  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  the  European. 

Althongh  this  species  was  not  noted  by  any  of  the  Expeditious,  it  is 
properly  brought  into  the  present  connection,  since  it  is  generally  dis- 
tributed over  ^orth  America.  It  readily  eludes  observation  in  places 
where  it  is  not  very  abundant,  being  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disiK>sition 
that  keeps  it  near  the  ground,  and  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  the  dense 
undergrowth  or  broken  rocky  places  it  frequents.  Its  actions  are  almost 
as  much  like  thoAe  of  a  mouse  as  of  a  bird;  rarely  using  its  wings  ex- 
cept for  a  short  flutter  from  one  bush  or  stone-heap  to  another,  it  creeps 
slyly  and  rapidly  about,  appearing  perhaps  for  an  instant,  then  suddenly 
lost  to  view.  It  is  rather  uncommon  about  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
early  in  October  until  the  latter  part  of  April ;  I  generally  found  it 
along  the  secluded  banks  of  Bock  Creek,  and  in  the  little  ravines  lead- 
ing down  to  the  stream.  Not  having  met  with  it  elsewhere,  I  can  say 
nothing  of  its  habits  during  the  breeding  season  from  personal  observa- 
tion, but  will  quote  from  an  excellent  account : 

"The  song  of  the  Winter  Wren  excels  that  of  any  other  bird  of  its 
size  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  truly  musical,  full  of  cadence, 
energetic  and  melodious ;  its  very-  continuance  is  suiprising,  and  dull 
indeed  must  be  the  ear  that  thrills  not  on  hearing  it.  When  emitted,  as 
it  often  is,  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  unwholesome  swamps,  it  oper- 
ates so  powerfully  on  the  mind,  that  it  by  contrast  inspires  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  on  such  occasions  has  impressed  me  with  a 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  who  has  rendered  every 
spot  of  earth  in  some  way  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  his  creatures. 
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"Once  when  traveling  through  a  portion  of  the  most  gloomy  part  of 
a  thick  and  tangled  wood  in  the  great  pine  forest,  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  a  time  when  I  was  intent  on  guarding  myself  against 
the  venemous  reptiles  I  expected  to  encounter,  the  sweet  song  of  this 
Wren  came  suddenly  on  my  ear,  and  with  so  cheery  an  effect  that  I  sud- 
denly lost  all  apprehension  of  danger,  and  pressed  forward  through  the 
rank  briars  ^nd  stiff  laurels  in  pursuit  of  the  bird  which  I  hoped  was 
not  far  from  its  nest.  But  he^  as  if  bent  on  puzzling  me,  rambled  here 
and  there  among  the  thickest  bushes,  with  uncommon  cunning,  now 
singing  in  one  spot  not  far  distant,  and  presently  in  another  in  a  differ- 
ent direction.  After  much  exertion  and  considerable  fatigue.  I  at  last 
saw  it  alight  on  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  close  to  the  roots,  and  heard  it 
warble  a  few  notes,  which  I  thought  exceeded  any  it  had  previously  ut- 
tered. Suddenly  another  Wren  appeared  by  its  side,  but  darted  off  in 
a  moment,  and  the  bird  it^lf,  which  I  had  followed,  disappeared.  I 
soon  reached  the  spot,  without  having  for  an  instant  removed  my  eyes 
from  it.  and  observed  a  protuberance  covered  with  moss  and  lichens, 
resembling  the  excrescences  which  are  often  seen  on  our  forest  trees, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  aperture  was  perfectly  rounded,  clean,  and 
quite  smooth.  I  put  a  finger  into  it  and  felt  the  pecking  of  a  bird's  bill, 
while  a  querulous  cry  was  emitted.  In  a  word,  I  had,  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  found  the  nest  of  a  Winter  Wren.  *  *  *  ♦  Externally  it 
measured  seven  inches  in  length  and  four  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  composed  of  moss  and  lichens,  was  nearly  two 
inches ;  and  thus  it  presented  internally  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  bag, 
the  wall,  however,  being  reduced  to  a  few  lines  where  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  lower  half  of  the  cavity  was  compactly 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  American  Hare,  and  in  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  nest  there  lay  over  this  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  downy  ab- 
dominal feathers  of  our  common  Grouse,  Tetrao  umbeUus.^ 

Audubon  found  six  eggs  in  this,  and  likewise  in  another  nest  that  he 
discovered.  He  describes  them  as  of  a  delicate  blush-color,  marked 
with  dots  of  reddish-brown,  more  numerous  toward  the  larger  end. 
This  agrees  with  the  specimens  now  before  me  from  a  set  of  six  taken 
from  a  nest  in  a  crevice  of  an  old  log  hut,  excepting  that  the  surface  is 
thinly  and  evenly  dotted  all  over,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  blush  in 
the  blown  specimens.  They  measure  0.70  by  0.58.  In  other  specimens 
the  markings  chiefly  encircle  the  larger  end.  A  nest  in  the  Smithsonian 
is  a  compact  hollow  ball  of  green  moss,  mixed  with  a  few  pine  twigs ; 
it  was  taken  in  Maine,  where  the  species  is  stated  to  breed  in  "  wind- 
fall country  of  the  evergreen  woods,  where  the  fallen  trees  are*piled  in 
confusion. 

TELMATODYTES  PALUSTRIS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
Long-Billed  Marsh  Wren. 

Ccrthia  paluBtriSy  Wils.,  A.  O.  ii,  1870, 58,  pi.  12,  f.  4.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 117. 

Troglodytes  palustris,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  66 ;  Sjrn.  1S28, 93.--SW.  &  Rich.,  P.  B.  A. 
ii,  1631,  319  (lat.  550).— Nutt.,  Man.  i.  1832,  439.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  15^31,  500 ;  v, 
1839,  467 ;  pi.  100 ;  Syn.  1839,  77  ;  Ji.  A.  ii,  1841,  135,  pi.  123.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I. 
1844, 76.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 208.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 290  (Cordova).— 
SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  8  (Guatemala).— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  R«p.  vi,  1857,  80.— Heerm., 
ibid,  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Reikh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 5  (Greenland).— Tkippb,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  115. 

Thryothortis  palwttris,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  11.— TUK>B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20. 

Cistothorus  {Telviatodyte8)j>alustri8f  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  364  ;  Rev.  1864,  147.— CoUES  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  410.— Ali.en,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  8:5. 

Ci$U>tk4>rus  palu8iri8j  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 190.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 
163.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  123.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viii, 
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1866,  283.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
278.— MclLWR.,  iUd.  v,  1866,  87.— Coop..  B.  Cal.  1870,  75.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  ii,  1871,  267 ;  iii,  1872,  175.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  196.— Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  98;  B.  Fla.  1872,  42.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Telmaiodytes  paluMris,  Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xii,  1868,  108.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1871,  20.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  87. 

Telmaiodytes  arundinaceuSj  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1,  1850,  78. 

Thryothonis  arundincuxus,  Bp.,  CoDsp.  i,  1850.  220. 

ThryotharuB  amndineuSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxiv,  1819, 58. 

Cistothorus  palusiria  var.  paludU^a,  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  148  (West  coast). 

Hab. — In  snitable  places  thronghout  temperate  North  America,  breeding  throughout 
its  range ;  wintering  along  onr  southern  border  and  southward.  Greenland.  Mexico. 
Guatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— &8^,  Sand  Hills ;  4744,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

This  little  bird  requires  a  particular  condition  of  surface,  which,  when 
met,  renders  it  largely  independent  of  geographical  limitations.  It  in- 
habits, exclusively,  reedy  swamps  and  marshes,  nearly  throughout  the 
continent,  and  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  more  favorable  situations. 
In  most  latitudes  it  is  a  migrant,  but  as  it  breeds  throughout  its  range^ 
only  a  part  of  the  individuals  passing  north  for  this  purpose,  the  remain- 
der spending  the  year  in  their  winter  homes  in  the  South.  It  is  resident 
in  South  Carolina,  though  the  greater  number  go  on  northward  to  breed. 
On  the  North  Carolina  coast  I  found  it  abundant  during  the  migrations, 
and  observed  it  through  a  part  of  November,  so  that  possibly  some 
winter  as  far  north  as  this.  In  the  extensive  marshes  along  the  Poto- 
mac, overgrown  with  Zizania  aqitaticaj  it  finds  a  congenial  home ;  and  in 
some  spots  scores  of  the  nests  may  be  seen  at  once.  It  reaches  this 
latitude  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  remains  into  October.  In  New 
England  this  Wren  is  only  a  summer  visitor,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and 
it  is  rare,  if  really  occurring,  north  of  Massachusetts.  None  of  the 
Maine  or  New  Hampshire  lists  include  it.  In  the  West  I  found  it  breed- 
ing abundantly  in  a  reedy  swamp  near  Fort  Whipple,  Arizojia,  where  it 
arrives  in  April  and  remains  until  November.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
it  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  as  high  as  Fort  Mojave.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  the  same  writer  speaks  of  its  wintering  north  to  the  Colum 
bia,  wherever  there  is  a  marsh  overgrown  with  tul^  (Scirpu^  palustris) 
I  never  seen  it  in  the  Missouri  region,  but  Dr.  Hayden  reports  its  occa 
sional  occurrence-  in  marshy  places  along  the  river.  Prof.  Snow,  Mr 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Aiken,  note  its  occurrence  in  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

The  nidification  of  the  Marsh  Wren  is  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  its  history.  It  builds  a  large  bulky  nest  of  the  tops  of  ex)arse  grasses 
•and  reeds,  bent  together  and  woven  into  a  hollow  ball,  with  a  little  hole 
in  one  side,  and  fastens  this  globe  to  the  upright  stems  of  the  growing 
reeds,  several  of  which  usually  pass  through  its  substance.  The  ball  is 
lined  with  finer  gi-asses ;  it  is  tolerably  compact,  yet  there  are  often  long 
dhreds  hanging  from  it,  giving  it  rather  a  slovenly  appearance.  The 
number  of  these  structures  that  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  a  small 
piece  of  marsh,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  is  astonishing,  and  ap- 
parently out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  colony  inhabiting  the 
patch  of  reeds.  This  has  occasioned  the  surmise  that  more  nests  are 
built  than  are  actually  used,  the  idea  being  that  the  nervous,  energetic 
little  creatures  keep  on  building  while  the  females  are  incubating,  to 
amuse  themselves,  or  because  they  have  nothing  particular  to  do  and 
cannot  keep  still.  However  this  may  be,  the  old  nests  last  a  year  or  so 
before  they  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  which  may  partly  account  for  the 
great  numbers  to  be  seen.  The  eggs,  as  usual,  are  numerous — six  or 
eight — sometimes  so  many  as  to  induce  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not 
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all  laid  by  the  same  bird.  They  are  very  peculiar  in  appearance,  being 
perhaps  the  raost  heavily  colored  of  any  foand  in  this  country.  The 
usual  color  is  a  rich,  dark  chocolate,  but  it  is  extremely  variable.  Some- 
times it  is  perfectly  uniform;  again,  ;t  is  nearly  uniform,  but  with  a 
darker  area  at  the  large  end  or  around  it;  occasionally  a  whitish  ground 
shows,  thickly  dotted  or  smirched  with  the  chocolate,  or  a  nearly  uniform 
brownish  white  surface  is  presented,  as  if  the  color  had  washed  out,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  dark  si)ots  or  patches.  The  egg  averages  two-thirds  by 
one-half  of  an  inch;  in  a  large  number  examin^,  little  "runt''  eggs  are 
sometimes  found.  One  of  these  before  me  measures  only  0.54  by  0.47, 
and  I  have  seen  still  smaller  ones ;  such  are  doubtless  not  fertilized,  and 
correspond  to  the  little  eggs  that  fowls  and  pigeons  often  drop  at  the 
close  of  their  season,  indicating  that  their  power  is  exhausted.  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  and  it  is  probably 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

On  entering  a  patch  of  rushes  where  the  Wrens  are  breeding,  we  al- 
most instantly  hear  the  harsh  screeping  notes  with  which  those  nearest 
8Cold  us,  in  vehement  and  angiy  resentment  at  the  intrusion.  From 
further  away  in  the  maze  of  reeds  we  hear  a  merry  little  song  from  those 
still  undisturbed,  and  presently  we  see  numbers  flitting  on  feeble  wing 
from  one  clump  of  sedge  to  another,  or  poised  in  any  imaginable  attitude 
on  the  swaying  stems.  Their  postures  are  sometimes  very  comical;  a 
favorite  attitude  is  with  the  tail  thrown  up  till  it  almost  covers  the  back, 
and  the  head  lowered.  In  this  position  they  have  a  peculiar  swaying 
motion,  back  and  forward,  as  if  they  were  on  a  pivot,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion they  sing  most  frequently.  Others  may  .be  seen  scrambling  like 
little  mice  up  and  down  the  I'eed-stems  or  all  over  their  globular  nests. 
They  appear  among  themselves  to  be  excitable  to  the  verge  of  irasci- 
bility, and  not  seldom  quite  beyond  such  moderate  limit ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  form  a  harmonious  little  colony  which  minds  its  own  bu- 
siness, and' doubtless  makes  pleasant  company  for  the  blackbirds  and 
other  larger  species  which  build  among  them. 

CISTOTHORUS  STELLARIS,  (Licht.)  Cab. 

Short-billed  Marsb  Wren, 

a.  stellaris. 

Troglodytes  sttUariSy  Licht.— Naum.,  V.  D.  iii,  1823, 724.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  last,  vi,  1871, 
115  (Miuuesota,  abuudaut,  breeding). 

Cistothorns  sicUaris,  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  77.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  365;  Rev.  1864, 
146.— SCL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1H61,  22.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 163.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agricv 
Rep.  I860,  No.  124  (Cleveland,  breeding).— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
410.— Allex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst;  iv,  1864,  83.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
283.— C<5uES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  279.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 108.— 
Si'MiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  545  (Orizaba).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
21.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  167.— Trippe,  Pi-.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236 
(Iowa,  breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 88.— ^Uyn.,  Guide,  1870, 96;  B.  Fla.  1872, 
43.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Thryothoriis  stellariSj  TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  20. 

Troglodytes  hrerirostrisj  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  436;  Tr.  Am.  Acad.  Sci.  1, 1833,  98.— AuD., 
O.  B.  ii,  1834, 427  :  v,  ia39,  469 ;  pi.  175;  Syn.  1839,  77 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 138,  pi. 
124.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  222. 

b.  elegans, 

Cistothonis  elegans,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  8.— Bd.,  Rev.  1864, 146. 

Hah, — Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  Observed  west  to  the  Lonp  Fork  of 
the  Platte  (Hayden),  North  to  Massachusetts  and  Manitoba  (Coues).  Breeds  through- 
t>ut  its  range.  Winters  in  the  Southern  States.  Mexico.  Var.  elegans  from  Mexico  to 
Qnatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 9217 ,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  the  other  Expeditions. 
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Though  inhabiting  the  same  situations  as  the  preceding  species,  the 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  not  only  much  rarer,  but  much  more  re- 
stricted geographically.  It  occurs  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Florida  to  Massachusetts,  beyond  which  I  have  observed  no  record,  but 
according  to  my  experience  it  is  nowhere  abundant  along  this  line.  la 
the  course  of  several  years' collecting  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  I  never  happened  to  find  but  a  single  specimen,  which  I  shot 
in  October,  in  a  marsh  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  the  other 
species  was  abundant  at  the  time.  According  to  various  authors,  the 
bird  is  more  common  in  Massachusetts  during  the  summer,  arriving 
about  the  second  week  in  May,  and  leaving  in  October.  I  think  the 
birds  are  more  plentiful  along  an  interior  line  of  migration,  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus  Mr.  Trippe  found  them  '^ abundant^  and  breeding  in 
Minnesota,  and  I  saw  them  in  comparative  plenty  along  the  Bed  Kiver, 
about  Pembina,  securing  several  examples  in  June.  I  found  them  in 
reedy  sloughs  on  the  prairie,  where  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  and 
Black  Terns  were  breeding,  and  also  in  low  sedgy  tracts,  partly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  scrubby  willows.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen  is  interest- 
ing as  being  the  westernmost  on  record  lor  the  United  States.  Audu- 
bon found  the  species  abundant  in  Texas,  where  it  breeds. 

Quite  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  eggs  of  this 
species  are  entirely  unlike  those  of  its  allies,  being  pure  white,  unmarked. 
They  measure  0.63  by  0.48,  being  thus  rather  elongate.  I  never  saw  a 
nest ;  it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Long-billed  Wren — a  hollow 
globe  with  a  hole  in  one  side,  woven  of  grasses,  reeds  or  rushes,  lined 
with  finer  material  of  the  same  kind,  and  placed  in  a  tuft  of  re^ds  or 
tussock  of  grass.  According  to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  birds  are  quite  noisy  in 
the  fresh-water  marshes  of  Massachusetts,  frequently  singing  all  night: 
"Their  notes  are  not  fine,  but,  although  monotonous,  are  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  Long-billed,  and  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  song." 

Family  ALAUDID^:  Larks. 

The  birds  of  this  family  differ  remarkably  from  other  Oscines  in  the  structure  of  the 
tarsal  envelope,  which,  instead  of  consistiujj;  on  the  sidea  of  the  tarsus  of  two  undi- 
vided plates  meeting  in  a  sharp  ridge  behind,  is  there  formed  of  a  series  of  scutellse 
like  those  in  front,  lapping  round  behind,  meeting  those  of  the  front  in  a  groove  on 
both  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  tarsus.  The  back  of  the  tarsus  is  therefore  blunt  and 
rounded  in  the  front.  Notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  they  are  truly  Oscin^,  having 
the  musical  apparatus  well  developed,  and  being  good  songsters.  The  tarsal  envelope, 
while  approaching  that  of  the  Claniatorial  birds  in  character,  is  not,  however,  the  samu. 
as  in  these,  in  which  a  single  series  of  plates,  variously  arrange<l,  encircles  the  tarsus, 
meeting  in  a  groove  along  the  inner  face,  but  being  continuous  on  the  outer.  In  th« 
Larks,  the  hind  claw  is  elongated  and  straightened  confornii^bly  with  their  terrestrial 
habits  ;  the  bill  is  conic-elongate,  and  there  are  but  nine  folly -developed  primaries.  lu 
the  genus  Eremophila  there  is  a  peculiar  tuft  of  feathers  springing  from  each  side  of  th» 
heaa  back  of  the  eye,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  so-called  "horns"  of  many 
owls.  The  species  inhabit  opeu  grounds,  and  are  gregarious  and  extensively  migratory 
in  most  regions.  Their  food  consists  of  various  8ee<l8  and  insects.  We  have  but  a  sin- 
gle species,  identical  with  that  of  the  Old  World ;  but  it  runs  into  several  geographical 
varieties. 

EREMOPHILA  ALPESTRIS,  (Forst.)  Boie. 

Horned  Lark;  Shore  Lark, 
a.   alpesfru, 

Alauda  alpeMris,  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  177*2,  398.— Lixx.,  S.  N.  i,  176G,  299.— Gm.,  S. 
N.  i,  I7ci8,  800. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  498. — And  of  earlier  authors  gener* 
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ally.— WLLSt,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  85,  pi.  5,  fig.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  130; 
,  Syn.  1828,  102.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  455.— AUD.,  O.  B.  ii,  1834,  570,  pi.  200; 
8vn.  1839,  96 ;  B.  A.  iii,  1841,  44,  pi.  151.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  95.— Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  209.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  4.— (?)  Trippe,  Pt.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871, 115. 

JSremophila  alpestris,  Boi£,  Isis,  1828,  322.— And  of  authors. — (?^  Allen,  Mem.  Best.  Soc. 
i,  18w,  496  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  Gnide,  1870,  121  (Maasachasetts,  in  July,  perhaps 
breeding).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  89,  fig.  32. 
•PhUeremoH  alpestrig,  Breum,  A  og.  Dent.  1831,  312.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  37.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  No.  84.— Haril.,  Syst.  Verz.  1844,  80. 

Otocorys  alpestns,  Bp.— Gray.,  List  of  G.  of  B.  1841.  62.— Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851,  121. 

Alauda  cornuia,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  87  (in  text).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
245.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  367. 

Eremaphila  comuta,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828,  322.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  195.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  134.— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 221.— Coites  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Kep.  1861, 411.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bostt  Soc.  ix,  1862,  126.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 150.— Allen,  ibid, 
iv,  1864,  69.— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  88.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  280.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y..viii,  1866, 289.— Coles,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 114.— Lord,  Pr. 
Arty.  Inst.  Wool,  iv,  118.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 281.— Coop.^ 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  251.— (?)  Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  236. 

Philerenioa  comutuSf  Bp.,  List^  1838,  37. 

Otooorya  cornuta^  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  122. 

b.  leticokema. 

(Pale  race,  breeding  on  dry  interior  plains  of  the  West.) 

(?)  Otocons  oooidentalis,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  218  (Santa  F6,  N.  M.).— Bd., 

Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  318. 
Otocorya  alpestris,  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88. 
JSremophila  alpestris^  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176. 
JCremophila  comuta,  Bd.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Beckwith's  Route,  Birds,  13,  pi.  32. — 

Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  174— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid, 

1872,  685.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  202. 
£remophHa  alpenttis  var.  JeuooJcema,  CouES. 

c.  chrysolcema. 

(Smaller,  bright  race,  from  the  southwestern  plains  and  southward.) 

Jiauda  comuidf  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827.  434  (Mexico). 

Eremophila  vomuia^  CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Alauda  chrysolcptna,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831, 350.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  111 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 246. 

Otocorys  chryaolcemaj  Cab.,  M.  H.  i,  122.— Finsch,  Abhand.  Nat.  Ver.  1872,  341. 

Alauda  minor,  Giraud,  B.  Texas,  1841.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  66. 

JEreniophila  minor,  Scl..  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  126. 

Alauda  rufay  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  353,  pi.  497. 

Oiocoris  rufa,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  45. 

Otocorys  percgrinay  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  110,  pi.  102  (Santa  F^  de  Bogota). 

Eremophila  peregrina,  SCL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1861, 127. 

Alauda  peregrina,  Giebel,  Thes.  Om.  i,  1872,  299. 

Eremophila  comuta  var.  ckrysoUBma,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403. 

Eremophila  alpestria  var.  chrysolcema,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  89. 

Hab. — North  America,  breeding  northerly ;  generally  dispersed  through  the  United 
Btates  by  migration.  Var.  leuoolcBma  resident  on  the  dry  interiorplains  nova  Iowa  and 
Alinnesota  westward.  Var.  chrysolcema  from  the  Southwestern  Territories  and  south- 
ward to  New  Grenada. 

List  of  specimens. 


19230 
19231 
19!^2 
19233 
19234 
19235 
19236 

239 

237 

279 
278 
184 
165 

Deer  Creek  . . . 

Fort  Benton . . 

Deer  Creek  . . . 

do 

do 

9 

Jan.  18,  1860 

F.V.  Hayden. 
do ,-..., 

7.00 
7.50 
6.25 
7.  .50 
7.00 

12.50 
13.38 
11.25 
14.00 
12.00 

4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 

Jan.  11,  1860 

Mar.    7,  1859 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Source  C  hey  *e. 
v . do  

— 

Nov.  14,  1860 
Nov.   4,  1860 

do 

do 

Lieutenant  Warren^ s  Expedition. — 5314,  Medicine  Creek ;  5318,  Yellowstone ;  5313,  Fort 
Pierre,  Dak.;  5317,  Blackfoot  country;  9241-2,  9244-5,  9256,  Black  Hills;  9239-40, 
"9243,  near  Bear  Butte. 

Later  Exjte^tions.—mWS,  Laramie  River ;  60761-4,  60897-934,  various  localities  in 
Wyoming ;  61753,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
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The  qaestion  of  the-  relationships  of  our  various  Larks  is  rather  intricate,  hut  wo 
probahly  have  an  approximately  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  certain,  in  the 
,  nrst  place,  that  our  bird  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe — there  is  no  eround  on  which 
to  base  even  varietal  distinction  of  the  ordinary  North  American  bird.  By  this  is  meant 
those  individuals  from  any  part  of  the  country  that  are  extensively  tnigratory,  bred 
far  north,  and  dispersed  at  other  seasons  over  most  of  the  United  States — certainly 
over  all  the  Eastern  States,  and  apparently,  also,  to  some  distance  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  Never  continuously  exposed  to  special  modifying  influences  of  climate  or  food, 
these  retain  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  characters  of  the  species.  But  in  all 
the  open  country  of  the  West,  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  the  birds  find  con- 
genial breeding  ground,  and  are  stationary  or  nearly  so.  These  birds  become  impressed 
with  a  certain  character,  due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  environment,  which  may 
be  summed  as  pallor,  corresponding  in  degree  to  the  atmospheric  dryness.  It  varies  iu 
degree  from  a  slight  paleness  matched  by  the  palest  eastern  birds,  to  the  maximum  in 
binls  of  the  most  arid  regions.  No  specific  distinction,  of  course,  can  be  predicatiod, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  a  geographical  distribution  with  strictness.  In  the  South 
the  question  is  complicated  by  another  consideration.  Here  latitude  plays  its  part  in 
reduction  of  size,  and  in  brightening  the  plumage  again  to  an  extent  scarcely  seen  in- 
the  eastern  birds.  The  result  is  a  bird  so  different  from  the  ordinary  style  that  it  was 
admitted  as  a  species  by  Dr.  Finsch,  although  he  reduced  the  dozen  or  more  current 
species  to  five.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small  size  and  bright  color  of  the 
Larks  of  New  Mexico,  where  I  found  them  in  the  breeding  season  ;  and  the  same  fea- 
tures are  found  in  the  Mexican  bird.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing 
line  between  them  and  the  ordinary  form. 

In  the  Key,  I  followed  Prof.  Baird  iu  recognizing  only  the  small,  bright  southern 
form,  as  var.  chryaolama  of  Wagler ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  admit  also  the  pale  form  to 
varietal  distinction.  For  this  a  new  name  appears  to  be  required.  Alauda  rufa  of  Au- 
dubon apparently  included  both,  but  points  unmistakably  to  the  southern  form,  as  does 
also  the  Otocorys  nifa  of  Heermann,  and  Alauda  minor  of  Giraud.  The  Otocoris  oc4)i' 
dentalis  of  McCall  is  based  on  New  Mexican  birds  of  the  character  above  mentioned, 
though  the  name,  as  used  by  Prof.  Baird  in  1852  for  the  bird  afterward  figured  as  above 
(P.  K.  R.  Rep.  X,  pi.  32),  is  applicable  to  the  var.  leucolcema. 

Var.  leucoliBfna,  Coues  (No.  2745,  coll.  E.  C,  Fort  Randall,  Mar.  8, 1873).  Not  smaller 
than  typical  alpestris.  Little  or  no  yellow  about  the  head  or  throat,  and  the  black 
markings  narrow.  Upper  parts  grayish-brown,  with  little  or  no  pinkish  tinge ;  the 
feathers  with  only  obsoletely  darker  centres. 

East  of  the  region  above  specified  the  Homed  Lark  is  not  known  to 
breed  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  only  record  of  its  occurrence  in 
summer  \vhich  I  have  seen,  that  given  by  Mr.  Maynard,  as  above,  most 
probably  indicates  a  highly  exceptional  instance.  According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Hwraith,  a  few  pairs  nest  about  Hamilton,  Canada  West.  The  great 
majority  of  the  eastern  birds  repair  beyond  the  latitude  of  New  Eng- 
land, breeding  plentifully  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  I  found  them 
very  plentiful  along  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  all  the  rocky  moss-clad 
islands  adjoining,  where  they  find  the  situations  in  which  they  delight 
to  nest.  Leaving  these  rugged  and  inhospitable  shores,  they  enter  the 
United  States  in  October,  and  by  the  following  month  are  generally  dis- 
persed along  the  Atlantic  as  far  at  least  as  the  Carolinas.  They  are  now  in 
flocks,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  and  scour  the  open  country  in  search 
of  food.  Their  return  begins  in  March,  and  is  mostly  completed  by  the 
end  of  that  month,  though  stragglers  remain  in  England  through  the 
greater  part  of  April.  They  have  no  song  at  this  season,  beyond  the 
sharp  chirping  notes  with  which  the  flocks  call  to  each  other. 

The  Horned  Lark  breeds  about  Pembina,  and  thence  westward  in  the 
same  latitude.  I  am  also  informed  that  it  nests  in  the  vicinity  of  Eacine, 
Wisconsin,  laying  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  snow  is 
still  on  the  ground.  According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  it  also  breeds  in  Southern 
Iowa,  where  it  is  abundant  and  nearly  resident,  being  abse;it  only  in  the 
depth  of  winter  for  a  few  weeks,  and  some  remaining  even  then.  It 
nests  there  early  iu  May,  occasionally  as  late  as  the  25th.  I  scarcely 
think  that  it  endures  the  winters  high  on  the  Missouri.  I  did  not  see  it 
through  that  season  at  Fort  Randall,  though  it  was  common  after  Feb- 
ruary.   Further  south,  where  I  have  observed  it  in  the  west,  it  is  perma- 
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nently  i^eaident,  though  I  presume  that  a  part  of  the  birds  to  be  observed 
in  winter  are  those  that  have  come  from  the  north. 

The  nest  of  the  Homed  Lark  is  simply  built  of  dried  grasses,  and  is 
placed  on  the  ground.  Both  sexes  appear  to  share  the  duties  of  incu- 
bation. The  eggs  are  thickly,  minutely,  and  uniformly  flecked  with 
light  brown  on  a  gray  ground,  0.95  by  0.62. 

Family  MOTACILLID JE :  Wagtails. 

ANTHUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (Gm.)  Licht. 
Titlark;  Pipit;  Wagtail. 

Alauda  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  793.— liiATH.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  494. 

Antkus  ludovidanusj  Light.,  Verz.  1823, 37.— Bp.,  List^  1838, 18 ;  Consp.  i,  ia50,249.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839,  94 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  40,  pi.  50.— Giraud,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  94.— ScL.,  P. 
Z.  8.  1856,  296  (Cordova).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 9  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  232 ;  Rev.  1864,  153.— Jokes,  Nat.  in  Bermuda,  1859,  29.— Coop.  &; 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800, 176.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  220  (Labra- 
dor, breediug) ;  1866,  67  (Arizona).— Reikh.,  Il)is,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). — 
Blackiston,  Ibis,  iv,  1862, 4  (Saskatchewan).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 159.— Allex, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  494  (Iowa).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1801), 
277  (Alaska).— Stev..  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 463.— Merr.,  ihid,  1872, 674.— 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75 ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  78.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871,  115  (Minnesota).- Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii.  1871,  267 ;  iii,  1872,  161,  175 
(breeding  in  mountains  of  Colorado). — Aiken,  rr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (the 
same).- Trippe,  ihid.  xv,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  90,  fig.  34.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4. — And  of  recent  authors. 

Alauda  rubra,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  794. 

Anthus  rehens,  Merr.,  "Ersch  Grub.  Encycl." 

Alauda  pcntuyhanicay  Briss.,  Orn.  iii,  1760,  356  (or  413^. 

Anthus  pennsylranicuSf  "Zajsder,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  extrah.  i,  1854,  63;"  Nanm.  iv,  13. 

Alauda  rufa,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1872,  89,  pi.  42,  f.  4, 

Anthtis  spinoletta,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  90.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  450.— Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832, 408. 

Anthu8  aquaticu8y  Sw.  «&  RiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  23,  pi.  44.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1832,  pi.  10. 

Anthus  pipiens,  Aud.,  0.  B.  i,  1832,  408,  pi.  80.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 18. 

Anthus  reinhardHij  "Holb^ll,  Fn.  Green.  1846,  25." 

Anthus  **  hypogcBuSj  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxviii,  1856,  65." 

JB(fl&.— The  wholeof  North  America.  Mexico.  Guatemala.  Bermuda.  Greenland. 
Accidental  in  Europe  (Harting,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  109). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 1844,  Black  Hills. 

Later  A'xperfit/on«.— 60680,  Henry's  Fork ;  60681,  Uintah  Mountains ;  62298,  Snake 
River. 

No  birds  of  this  country  are  more  extensively  dispersed  over  the  con- 
tinent, more  regular  in  their  times  of  appearance  in  the  United  States 
or  in  their  departure  for  the  North.  Until  very  recently  we  had  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  single  authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  in  the  United 
States,  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  surmised  (Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
268),  it  may  do  so  in  Northern  New  England.  It  enters  the  United 
States  in  flocks  in  September,  and  becomes  thoroughly  dispersed  as  the 
autumn  advances ;  some  pushing  to  Florida,  the  Gulf  coast,  Texas,  aud 
Mexico;  others  wintering  as  high  as  the  Middle  States.  I  have  found 
it  during  part  of  the  winter  even  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  with  Shore 
Larks  and  Snow  Buntings.  Its  vernal  migration  begins  in  March  at  the 
South,  aud  by  the  end  of  the  following  month  the  species  has  mostly 
passed  beyond  our  limits,  though  a  few  loiterers  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  May.  But  precisely  as  the  Shore  Lark  breeds  in  the  West  far  south 
of  its  Eastern  breeding  range,  so  does  the  Titlark  find  in  the  most  ele- 
vated points  of  land  in  the  West  the  necessary  conditions  of  reproduc- 
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tioD.  Although  Mr.  Allen  did  not  actually  find  the  nest,  there  is  no 
question  of  his  having  determined  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  for  he  found  young  scarcely  able  to  fly,  July  20, 1871,  on 
Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado,  among  the  snow-fields  above 
timber-line ;  while  he  also  observed  the  bird  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
^* probably  breeding,  above  timber-line."  These  are  important  observa- 
tions, not  only  as  &st  authenticating  the  breeding  of  the  species  in  the 
United  States,  but  as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  how  perfectly 
complementary  to  each  other  are  ii^crease  of  latitude  and  elevation  of 
land  in  much  that  pertains  to  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  its  summer  distribution  to  the  northward,  the  bird  reaches  the  Arctic 
coast,  and  is  also  found  in  Greenland. 

Of  the  general  habits  of  the  Titlark  during  the  winter,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  enlarge.  Its  thoroughly  gregarious  disposition ;  its  eminently 
terrestrial  habits;  the  variety  of  its  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable; 
its  timidity,  yet  its  lack  of  caution ;  its  buoyant,  desultory  flight;  glid- 
ing, tremulous  gait,  accompanied  with  vibration  of  the  tail,  and  its  quer- 
ulous voice,  are  all  well  known.  But  with  its  habits  in  summer,  and 
particularly  its  nesting,  we  are  not  so  familiar.  Audubon  is  one  of  the 
few  authors  who  has  given  us  information  on  this  score.  He  "found  it 
breeding  abundantly  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  moss-covered  rocks,  as 
well  as  in  the  deep  valleys,  but  never  at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  nests  were  usually  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  the  rocks,  buried 
in  the  dark  mould,  and  beautifully  formed  of  fine  bent  grass,  arranged  in 
a  circular  manner,  without  any  hair  or  other  lining.  Both  birds  incu- 
bate, sitting  so  closely,  that  on  several  occasions  I  almost  put  my  foot 
upon  them  before  they  flew.  The  first  nest  that  I  found  was  on  the  29th 
of  June,  when  th*e  thermometer  ranged  from  51^  to  54^.  The  eggs  were 
six  in  number,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  six  and  one-quarter 
twelfths  in  breadth,  being  rather  elongated,  though  rounded  at  both 
ends ;  their  ground  color  of  a  deep  reddish-chestnut  or  reddish-brown, 
considerably  darkenexl  b}-  numerous  dots  of  a  deeper  reddish-brown  and 
lines  of  various  sizes,  especially  toward  the  large  end." 

Although  I  have  myself  seen  Titlarks  everywhere  I  have  been,  I 
never  found  any  breeding  except  in  Labrador,  as  stated  in  the  above 
reference.  It  was  there  the  most  numerous  of  the  land  birds,  excepting 
perhaps  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  frequenting  open,  bare  and  ex- 
posed localities,  often  on  the  rocky  and  barren  islands,  almost  unten- 
anted by  other  species.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  maritime  localities,  the 
birds  are  fond  of  resorting  to  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  there  to  ramble 
in  quest  of  food  on  the  mud  and  sea-wrack  in  company  with  Sand- 
pipers, and  not  distantly  resembling  these  birds  in  their  manners.  Two 
nests  I  obtained  in  July  were  both  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  ground, 
about  as  large  as  a  chikVs  head,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rocky  chasm.  A 
flooring  of  dried  grass  had  been  introduced  to  keep  the  nest  from  the 
wet;  the  nests  "were  built  upon  this,  of  coarse  dried  grass  loosely  ar- 
ranged, and  without  lining;  the  exterior  diameter  was  about  six  iuches, 
the  interior  three  inclies,  with  a  depth  of  two  iuches.  One  nest  con- 
tained five,  the  other  four,  eggs,  averaging  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long,  by  nine  and  one-half  sixteenths  broad;  of  a  dark  chocolate  color, 
indistinctly  marked  with  numerous  small  spots  and  streaks  of  blackish. 
The  parents  do  not  leave  the  nest  until  nearly  trodden  on,  then  the  one 
that  is  incubating  flutters  up  with  loud  cries  of  distress  that  soon  bring 
the  mate,  and  the  pair  hover  anxiously  over  head,  at  times  approaching 
within  a  few  feet,  or  even  alighting  close  by,  all  the  while  crying  out  in 
the  most  beseeching  and  plaintive  manner.    I  saw  no  attempt  to  deceive 
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by  feigning  lameness,  but  the  birds  often  follow  one  who  has  disturbed 
them  for  some  distance.  On  such  occasions  several  pairs  nesting  near 
each  other  are  often  aroused,  and  join  their  cries  with  those  of  the 
afQicted  parents. 

NEOCORYS  SPRAGUEI,  (Aud.)  Scl. 
Mi88oari  Skylark. 

Alauda  spragueif  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  335,  pi.  486. 

Agrodoma  spraguei,  Bd.,  Stanbury's  Rep.  1852,  329.— Bp.,  C.  Rend,  xxxviii,  1856,  65. 

yeovorys  spragueiy  SCL.,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  5.~Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  234.—Black.,  Ibis^ 

1862,  4.-COUKS,  Key,  1872,  91. 
Anthu8  spragueif  Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  155. 
Olocoris  sprangerij  Bp.,  CoDsp.  Av.  i,  1850,  246. 

Ifab. — Region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Sasketchewan.    East  to  the  Red  River. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  ver^-  few  characteristic  birds  of  the  region 
particularly  treated  of  in  the  present  work ;  in  fact,  it  seems  chiefly 
contiued  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  is  still  extremely  rare  in  collections ; 
the  type  specimen,  taken  by  Audubon  at  Fort  Union,  June  19, 1843, 
long  remained  unique,  and  to  the  present  day  I  have  seen  but  one  other^ 
taken  by  Captain  Blackiston  on  the  Sasketchewan  (where  he  found  the 
species  not  uncommon),  and  now  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  where 
the  type  is  also  preserved.  But  since,  according  to  Audubon's  account, 
the  bird  appears  to  be  abundant,  I  rest  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  alive  before 
I  leave  the  Missouri.  The  original  describer  says  that  the  nest  is  sunken 
in  the  ground,  built  entirely  of  fine  grasses,  circularly  arranged,  with- 
out lining;  and  that  the  eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  numlM3r,  seven- 
eighths  long  by  five-eighths  broad,  dotted  minutely  all  over,  so  as  to  be 
of  a  general  purplish-gray  hue.  He  found  young  in  small  loose  flocks 
of  eight  to  a  dozen,  before  he  left  Fort  Union,  on  the  16th  of  August. 
He  represents  manners  apparently  much  in  accordance  with  those  as 
cribed  to  the  European  Skylark :  *'0n  several  occasions  my  friend,  Ed- 
ward Harris,  sought  for  these  birds  on  the  ground,  deceived  by  the 
sound  of  their  music,  appearing  as  if  issuing  Irom  the  prairies,  which 
they  constantly  inhabit;  and  after  having  traveled  to  many  distant 
places  on  the  prairie,  we  at  last  looked  upward,  and  there  saw  several 
of  these  beautiful  creatures  singing  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  soaring 
at  such  an  elevation  as  to  render  them  more  or  less  difficult  to  discover 
with  the  eye,  and  at  times  some  of  them  actually  disappearing  from  our 
sight  in  the  clear  thin  air  of  that  country.  On  the  ground  they  nm 
prettily,  sometimes  squatting  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  intruder, 
and  at  times  erecting  their  body  fronting  the  pursuer.  •  ♦  ♦  *  On 
first  rising  from  the  ground  they  fly  in  so  deep  and  undulating  a  manner 
as  to  almost  preclude  their  being  shot  on  the  wing ;  and  this  they  con- 
tinue to  do,  forming  circles  increasing  in  extent  until  about  one  hundred 
yards  high,  when  they  begin  to  sing,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  closing  their  wings,  they 
glide  to  the  prairie.  •  •  *  *  Sometimes  when  rising  from  the 
ground,  as  if  about  to  sing,  for  some  forty  or  fifty  yards,  they  suddenly 
pitch  downward,  alight,  and  run  or  squat,  as  already  mentioned.'' 

November^  1873. — Since  I  penned  the  foregoing,  at  Fort  Randall,  last 
year,  my  wishes  have  been  gratified  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ; 
for  during  my  connection,  the  past  summer,  with  the  Northern  Bound- 
ary Commission,  to  results  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  in  this 
connection,  I  became  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Missouri  Skylark.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  birds  of  all  the  region 
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aloug  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  from  just  west  of  the  Pembina 
Mountains  to  as  far  as  the  survey  progressed  this  year — about  four  hun- 
dred miles ;  I  had  no  difQculty  in  taking  as  many  specimens  as  I  desired. 
They  were  particularly  numerous  at  various  points  along  the  Souris  or 
Mouse  Eiver,  where,  during  pur  marches  or  while  we  were  encamped, 
they  were  almost  continually  hovering  about  us.  The  first  one  that  I 
shot,  early  in  July,  w^as  a  young  of  the  year,  but  full  grown  5  and  as  I 
found  nestlings  a  month  later,  probably  two  broods  are  reared  each  sea- 
son. The  ordinary  straightforward  flight  of  the  bird  is  performed  with 
a  regular  rising  and  falling,  like  that  of  the  Titlark^  but  its  course, 
when  startled  from  the  ground,  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  wayward  5  at 
such  times,  after  the  first  alarm,  they  are  wont  to  hov^r  around  in  a  de- 
sultory manner  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  pitch  suddenly  down 
to  the  ground,  often  near  where  they  rose.  Under  these  circumsta^ices 
they  have  a  lisping,  querulous  note.  But  these  conimon  traits  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wonderful  soaring  action,  and  the  inimitable, 
matchless  song  of  the  birds  during  the  breeding  season — it  is  no  wonder 
Audubon  grew  enthusiastic  in  describing  it.  Rising  from  the  nest,  or 
from  its  grassy  bed,  this  plain-looking  little  bird,  clad  in  the  simplest 
colors,  and  making  but  a  speck  in  the  boundless  expanse,  mounts  straight 
up,  on  tremulous  wings,  till  lost  to  view  in  the  blue  ether,  and  then  sends 
back  to  earth  a  song  of  gladness  that  seems  to  come  from  the  sky  itself, 
to  cheer  the  weary,  give  hope  to  the  disheartened,  and  turn  the  most  in- 
different, for  the  moment  at  least,  from  sordid  thoughts.  "No  other  bird- 
music  beard  in  our  land  compares  with  the  wonderful  strains  of  this 
songster ;  there  is  something  not  of  earth  in  the  melody,  coming  from 
above,  yet  from  no  visible  source.  The  notes  are  simply  indescribable,- 
but  once  heard  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Their  volume  and  penetra- 
tion are  truly  wonderful ;  they  are  neither  loud  nor  strong,  yet  the  whole 
air  seems  filled  with  the  tender  strains,  and  delightful  melody  continues 
long  unbroken.  The  song  is  only  heard  for  a  brief  period  m  the  sum- 
mer, ceasing  when  the  inspiration  of  the  love  season  is  over,  and  it  is 
only  uttered  when  the  birds  are  soaring. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  Skylark  should  have  so  long  contin- 
ued to  be  rare  in  collections,  since  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  exten- 
sive region  which  it  inhabits.  In  August,  after  all  the  broods  are  on 
wing,  and  through  September,  I  have  seen  it  in  considerable  flocks ;  and 
often,  when  riding  along  the  prairie  road,  numbers  would  fly  up  on  my 
approach,  from  the  ruts  ahead,  where  they  were  feeding,  to  settle  again 
at  a  little  distance  further  on.  These  wheel-tracks,  where  the  grass  was 
worn  away,  seemed  to  be  their  favorite  resorts,  where  they  could  run 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  perhaps  gather  food  less  easily  discovered 
in  the  thick  grass.  They  tripped  along  the  tracks  with  swift  and  dainty 
steps,  never  bopping,  and  continually  vibrated  the  tail,  just  like  our 
common  Titlark.  They  were  usually  associated  at  such  times  with  num- 
bers of  Chestnut-colored  Lark-buntings,  which  seemed  to  fancy  the  same 
places,  and  with  a  few  of  Baird's  Buntings.  These  were  the  only  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Larks  could  be  procured  without  the  great 
quickness  and  dexterity  required  to  take  them  on  the  wing ;  for  the  mo- 
ment they  alight  in  the  grass  of  the  prairie,  be  it  scanty  or  only  a  few 
inches  high,  they  are  lost  to  view,  their  speckled^gray  colors  blending 
completely  with  the  herbage. 

On  making  a  camp  at  Turtle  Mountain,  a  pair  of  Larks  rose  from  the 
spot  where  my  tent  was  to  be  pitched,  and  circled  about  in  such  evident 
and  x)ainiii1  agitation,  that  I  knew  they  had  a  nest  somewhere  near  by. 
1  watched  them  for  a  long  while,  but  they  would  not  re-alight  to  give 
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mo  any  clue  to  its  whereabouts;  and  though  I  made  careful  search 
for  the  nest  at  intervals  for  several  days,  during  which  time  I  fre- 
quently saw  the  same  pair,  I  was  unsuccessful.  No  nests  are  harder  to 
find  than  those  of  prairie  birds,  for  there  is  nothing  to  guide  one,  and 
they  are  not  often  discovered  except  by  accident,  such  as  stumbling  on 
one  and  scaring  off  the  parent.  But  at  length,  a  few  days  afterward,  in 
finally  renewing  a  particularly  thorough  search,  a  little  bird,  just  able 
to  flutter  a  few  feet,  was  seen  and  caught,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
rest  of  the  family,  sitting  a  few  feet  apart,  were  also  secured — four  in 
all.  They  had  just  left  the  nest,  and  yet  I  could  not  find  it,  though  a 
perfectly  bare  depression  of  the  ground,  covered  with  droppings,  just 
where  the  birds  were,  may  have  been  their  temporary  resting  place. 
My  Mend,  Mr.  Allen,  was  more  fortunate  on  the  Yellowstone  Expedition 
which  he  accompanied  the  same  season,  and  he  obligingly  gives  me  the 
following  account : 

**The  only  nest  we  found  was  placed  pn  the  ground,  and  neatly  formed 
of  dry  fine  grass.  It  was  thinly  arched  over  with  the  same  material, 
and  being  built  in  a  tuft  of  rank  grass,  was  most  thoroughly  concealed. 
The  bird  would  seem  to  be  a  close  setter,  as  in  this  case  the  female  re- 
mained on  the  nest  till  I  actually  stepped  over  it,  she  brushing  against 
my  feet  as  she  went  off.  The  eggs  were  five  in  number,  rather  long  and 
pointed,  measuring  about  0.90  by  0.60  inches,  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
thickly  and  minutely  flecked  with  darker,  giving  them  a  decidedly  pur- 
plish tint.'' 

I  saw  no  Skylarks  after  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  their 
numbers  sensibly  diminished  after  August.  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  winter  resorts ;  we  may  presume  that  they  scatter  over  the  prairies 
to  the  south  of  their  breeding  range,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  ob- 
served them  at  any  other  season.  Yet  the  case  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Baird's  Bunting,  which  nobody  found  until  last  year. 
These  two  species  are  so  intimately  associated  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  have  so  many  characteristics  in  common,  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  they  migrated  much  together.  Before  the  Larks  leave 
Northern  Dakota — if  they  really  do  forsake  it — they  go  into  moult,  and 
during  this  period  they  are  very  quiet  and  inconspicuous,  keeping  hid- 
den for  the  most  part  in  the  grass,  whence  they  are  only  flushed  by 
accident,  rising  with  apparent  reluctance  to  settle  again  soon.  They  are 
now  scattere<l  over  the  prairie,  mixed  with  Savanna  Sparrows,  Baird's, 
and  other  Buntings  of  the  same  region. 

As  this  bird  is  very  little  known,  the  following  descriptions,  prepared 
upon  examination  of  over  fifty  specimens,  may  be  given ;  that  of  the 
young  bird,  and  of  the  fall  plumage,  differing  materially  from  the  adult, 
have  remained  hitherto  entirely  unknown : 

Adulty  in  hreeding  season :  Eye  black.  Bill  above  blackish,  below  pale  flesh  color,  like 
the  feet-.  Above  dark  browu,  everywhere  variegated  with  pale  gray  Htreaks.  couHtitiit- 
iDg  the  edgiugs  of  the  feathers,  in  largest  pattern  ou  the  middle  of  the  back,  smallest 
on  the  hind  neck.  Below  dnll  whitish,  with  a  more  or  less  evident  wash  of  light 
brown  across  the  bi-east  and  along  the  sides ;  the  breast  shar^dy  streaked,  the  sides  le^s 
distinctly  so,  with  a  few  small  sparse  blackish-brown  marks;  a  more  or  less  evident 
series  of  maxillary  streaks.  Quills  dark  grayish-brown ;  the  inner  ones  and  the  win<^- 
eoverts  edged  with  grayish-white,  corresponding  with  the  pattern  of  the  back.  Mid- 
dle pair  of  tail-feathers  like  the  back ;  nest  two  or  three  pairs  blackish ;  the  outer  two 
X>aii>i  mostly  or  wholly  pure  white,  and  the  third  pair  from  the  outside  usually  touched 
with  white  near  the  end. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  gray  edgiugs  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  due  to 
wearing  away  during  the  summer,  the  bird  becomes  darker  abbve,  with  narrower  and 
sharper  variegation,  and  the  pectoral  streaks  are  fainter.  After  the  fall  moult  the  col- 
ors again  become  pure,  the  streaking  of  the  upi^er  parts  is  strong  auil  sharp,  and  the 
whole  nnder  parts  acquire  much  of  a  ruddy-browu  shade. 
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Young :  EdgiDgs  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  having  a  buflfy  cast,  giving  a 
richer  complexion  to  the  plnmage.  Feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  having  pure 
white  edging,  forming  conspicuous  semicircular  markings.  Greater  coverts  and  long 
inner  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  while,  and  outer  wing-feathers  edged  and  tipped 
with  white  or  buflfy.  Ear-coverts  buffy-brown,  forming  a  more  conspicuous  patch  than 
in  the  adult.  Under  parts  strongly  tinged,  except  on  throat  and  middle  of  belly,  with 
buflfy-browB,  the  pectoral  and  lateral  streaks  numerous,  large,  and  suffused. 

The  sexes  are  indistinguishable,  though  the  male  may  average  a  little  larger  than 
the  female.  The  bill  is  slender  and  weak,  compressed  and  acute,  with  the  culmen  con- 
cave near  the  base,  and  the  nostrils  quite  large,  covered  with  a  raised  scale.  Hind 
claw  remarkably  lengthened,  little  curved,  very  slender  and  acute,  usually  somewhat 
exceeding  its  digit  in  length,  but  very  variable,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  un- 
usual developments. 

Length  G.sfe  to  7.00,  but  rarely  over  6.75.  Extent  10.00  to  11.00,  rarely  more,  in  one 
instance  ll.iSO,  generally  about'lO.i'O.  Wing  3.00  to  3.30.  Tail  about  2.33.  Bill  about 
0.50  along  culmen.    Tarsus  in  front  O.rKJ  to  O.IMJ.     Hind  toe  and  claw  0.80  to  1.00. 


Family  SYLVICOLID^E :  American  Warblers. 

MNIOTILTA  VARIA,  (Linn.)  VieilL 
Black-and-wbite  Creeping  Warbler. 

MoiaclUa  varia,  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  33^3. 

Cei'thia  raria,  Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  C9.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  452,  pi.  90. 

MniotiUa  raria,  Vieill.,  Anal.  1^16,  and  Gal.  Ois.  i,  18:54,  276,  pi.  169.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 

11.- Aid.,  B.  An^  ii,  1H41,  105,  pi.  114.-Wooi)H.,  Ritgr.  Rep.  1853,  69.— SCL., 

P.  Z.  S.  1856,  l4l).— Bi>.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  235,  and  Rev.  1864,  167.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lvc.  viii,  1865,  175  (Now  Granada).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  135  ( Veragua).— Sex. 

&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— IIayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lvc.  ix,  ims,  93  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175.— Scott,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  li<72  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  92,  fig.  35.— 

Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— And  of 

all  later  writers. 
Sylvia  r/in'a,  Bp.,  Synopsis,  1828,  81. 
Sylvicola  raria,  Rich.,  List,  1837. 
Certhia  maculata^  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  22,  pi.  19. 
J^niotiUa  borealiSy  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  704. 
MniotUta  var.  longiroatHs^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  page  xxxi.  No.  167. 

Hub, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  fur  countries  in  summer.  South  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies  (numerous  quotations).  West  to  Kansas  and 
the  Missouri  "as  high  up  as  Fort  Pierre  at  least"  (Hayden). 

Lieutenant  TTarretrs  Exp€dition»-^4676-Hlf  Lower  Missouri. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

A  species  coDfined  to  the  Eastern  Province,  reaching  its  western  limit 
on  the  confines  of  the  Missouri  region  and  in  Arkansas.  Its  northern 
limit  is  not  exactly  defined,  unless  it  be  represented  by  the  latitude  of 
Fort  Simpson.  The  extralimital  quotations  to  the  southward  are  very 
numerous  and  diversified,  showing  bow  generally  the  bird  leaves  the 
United  States  in  the  fall ;  still,  a  lew  linger  on  our  extreme  border,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Allen's  record  of  its  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  Florida 
throughout  the  winter  (Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267).  Great  numbers 
enter  the  United  States  in  March,  and  some  even  in  February ;  they 
reach  the  middle  districts  in  April,  and  soon  become  generally  disi)er8ed. 
Contrary  to  the  rule  among  our  warblers,  this  bird  has  a  breeding  range 
apparently  coextensive  with  its  North  American  range,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  it  is  truly  a  migratory  species.  Audubon  men- 
tions its  breeding  in  Texas  and  Louisiana ;  and  others  note  the  same  all 
along  its  range.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  ob- 
servers resi^ecting  its  nidification.  Audubon  statues  that  it  breeds  in 
holes  in  trees,  but  such  appears  not  to  be  its  habit.    Nuttall  describes  a 
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nest  "niched  in  the  shelving  of  a  rock,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground." 
Dr.  Brewer  states,  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  it  always  builds  on  the 
ground,  and  mentions  a  nest  found  in  the  drain  of  a  house.  The  eggs 
are  described  as  being  from  three  to  seven  in  number,  four  and  one-half 
eighths  to  six-eighths  long,  by  one-half  an  inch  to  nine-sixteenths  broad ; 
oval,  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  white,  speckled  with  brownish  red  and 
purplish  dots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  A  nest  described  by  Dr.  Brewer 
was  composed  externally  of  coarse  hay,  and  compactly  lined  with  horse- 
hair; Mr.  NuttalFs  was  of  coarse  strips  of  inner  hemlock  bark,  mixed 
^ith  old  leaves  and  grass,  and  lined  with  hair.  Dr.  Brewer's  measured 
three  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  by  one  inch  internal  depth. 

The  home  of  this  little  bird  is  one  often  invaded  by  the  Cow-bird ;  on 
several  different  occasions,  of  which  I  km  informed,  as  many  as  tbiee 
or  four  of  the  alien  eggs  having  been  found  in  it.  Its  low  situation 
probably  favors  the  Cowbird  in  this  resi)ect.  This  Warbler  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  agility  and  ease  with  which  it  scrambles  in  every  direc- 
tion and  in  every  attitude,  up,  down,  and  around  the  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees,  its  habits  being  as  strongly  prononnced  as  those  of  a  Creei>er 
itself,  and  correspondingly  different  from  those  of  its  allies  among  the 
true  Warblers.  It  is  very  abandant  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  in  spring  is  as  noisy  as  it  is  active,  con- 
tinually uttering  its  queer,  screeping  song  in  the  springtime,  during  its 
busy  search  for  insects. 

PARULA  AMERICANA,  (Linij.)  Bp. 
Bloe  Yellow-baeked  Warbler. 

Parus  americanust  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  190. 

MotaciUa  aniericanaj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  960. 
-Sylvia  americana^  Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790, 520.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  78,  pi.  15. 

Syhicola  amerieanttf  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  57,  pi.  91. — WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  71 
(breeding  in  Indian  Territory). 

Parula  americana,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Ge'og.  List,  1838, 20. — Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 154. — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  238 ;  Rev.  1864, 169.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  159.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
ix,  1869,  200  (Yacatan).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  267  (Florida,  winter- 
ing); iii,  1872, 124, 175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Black  Hills).— Scott, 
ibid,  (West  Virginia,  in  summer).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  92.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  234  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4. — And  of  late  writers 
generally. 

Compeothlypie  ajnericanaf  Cab.,  Mas.  Heiu.  1850, 20 ;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  476. 

Ficedula  ludoviciana,  Bkiss.,  Orn.  iii,  1760,  500,  pi.  26. 

MotaciUa  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  983. 

MotaciUa  eques,  Bodd^rt,  Planches  Enlnm.,  1783,  pi.  731,  f.  1 ;  pi.  709,  f.  1. 

Sylvia  tcrqmtOy  ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  38,  pi.  99. 

Thryothorus  torquatuSf  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  1826,  94. 

Sylvia  wmlla,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 17,  pi.  28. 

Sj/lvioola  pusilla,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 169. 

Hah, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Nova  Scotia.  West  to  the  Miseoari,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  Platte ;  to  the  Black  Hills  {^Aikm),  Mexico  (Xalapa,  Scl,,  P.  Z.  n.  1857, 
202).  South  to  Guatemala  (Ibis,  1859,  10).  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Cab,,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  476; 
Santa  Cruz,  Newt,,  Ibis,  i,  143 ;  St.  Thomas,  Cass,,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  376;  Jamaica, 
Gosse,  B.  Jam.  154).  Greenland  {Reinh,,  Ibis,  1861,  6).  Winters  from  Southern  Florida 
southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ s  Expedition. ^4671,  mouth  of  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  or  by  the  later  ones. 

This  elegant  little  species,  one  of  the  most  prettily  marked  of  the 
whole  group,  withdraws  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  in  win- 
ter, though  Mr.  Allen  has  noted  its  occasional  occurrence  at  that  season 
in  Florida,  and  proceeds  as  far  south  as  Guatemala.  On  the  vernal  mi- 
gration it  reaches  the  Middle  States  late  in  April,  and  is  very  abundant 
duiing  the  first  half  of  the  following  month.    The  greater  number  pro- 
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ceed  farther  north,  but  some  appear  to  breed  all  along  the  line,  as  I  havo 
foand  it  about  Washington  early  in  August,  and  Mr.  Scott  saw  it  in 
West  Virginia  during  the  summer.  We  find  it  in  orchards  when  the 
fruit  trees  are  blossoming,  and  in  all  sorts  of  woodland,  but  particularly 
in  high  open  forests,  where  it  will  be  observed  fluttering  and  skipping 
with  great  activity  in  the  terminal  foliage,  I  never  found  its  nest,  and  the 
only  one  I  have  examined  was  taken  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  early  in 
June.  This  was  an  irregular  mass  of  fine,  light  colored  tree-moss,  inex- 
tricably matted,  with  a  small  deep  cavity.  The  single  egg  in  this  nest 
measured  0.70  by  0.57,  and  was  white,  finely  sprinkled  at  the  large  end 
with  reddish  dots,  having  also  a  few  others  scattered  elsewhere. 

The  changes  of  plumage  of  this  dainty  little  Warbler  are  great  with 
age,  sex  and  season,  and  I  once  procured  a  curious  partial  albino,  which 
had  the  plumage  irregularly  blotched  with  pure  white. 

PROTONOTARIA  CITR^A,  (Bodd.)  Bd. 
Prothonotary  Warbler, 

MotaciUa  ciircea,  Bodd.,  PI.  Enl.  704,  f.  2  (1783). 

Mnioiilta  citrceaj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Frotanotaria  ciirceay  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  239;  Rev.  1864.  173.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  65.— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba,  rare).— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (WashingtoD,  D.  C,  accidental).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  26.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 21  (quotes  "Calais,  Me.,  Boardman,  Verr.  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  234"). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 107  (South  Carolina,  summer, 
rare).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869  (straggler).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94 
(Costa  Rica);  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, 780  (Merida).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  93,  fig.  36.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1872  (Neosho  Falls,  breeding). 

Melminthophaga  cUraa^  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  75  (Cost'ft  Rica). 

MotaciUa  protonotariusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 972. 

Sylvia  protonotarim^  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  542. — Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  27, 

£1.  83.— WuiS.,  Am.  Ora.  iii,  1811,  72,  pi.  24,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  86.— Nutt., 
ran.  i,  1832,  410.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  22 ;  v,  1839,  460;  pi.  3. 
Sylvia  (Dacnis)  protonotarius^  Bp.,  Joum.  Phila.  Aca^.  ir,  1825,  196. 
Vemdvwa  protonotarius,  Bpk,  List,  1838,  21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  72  (Lidian  Ter- 
ritory, breeding). — Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 
Belinda  protonotariua J  AiTD.f  Syn.  1839,  67.— Aud.,  B.  Ain.  ii,  1841,  89,  pi.  106  (gives 

Texas  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Sasketchewan !). 
HelmithenM  protonotarius,  Bp.,  Consp.'Av.  1850,  314. 
Cwnp9othlypi8  protonotariuSf  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1850,  20. 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States,  southerly.  North  occasionally  to  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  even  Maine.  Ohio.  lUinois.  Kentucky.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Cuba. 
Costa  Rica.    Panama.    Merida. 

This  species  was  noticed  by  neither  Expedition ;  it  only  reaches  the 
lowermost  Missoari.  According  to  Dr.  Woodhouse,  it  breeds  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  it  has  also  been  found  breeding  at  Neosho  Falls, 
Kansas,  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Goss,  and  at  the  Kiowa  Agency  by  Dr.  Palmer. 
The  nest  is  built  in  the  hole  of  a  tree,  oftenest  a  deserted  Woodpecker's, 
or  even,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  nest  before  me  in  the  Smithsonian,  in  a 
mill-frame.  It  is  a  slight  and  inartistic  affair,  flat  and  little  hollowed, 
measuring  about  four  inches  across  outside  by  scarcely  over  an  inch  in 
depth.  It  is  built  of  various  coarse  fibrous  strips,  woven  in  with  a  mat- 
ting of  very  fine  mossy  and  downy  substances,  with  some  patches  of 
fur,  apparently  from  a  rabbit ;  the  lining  is  chiefly  of  fine  rootlets.  It 
contained  five  eggs,  white,  thickly  spotted  all  over,  but  most  heavily  at 
the  larger  end,  with  reddish  and  slaty-brown  or  neutral  tint.  An  egg 
of  another  set  from  the  Kiowa  Agency  is  still  more  boldly  blotched  in 
larger  pattern.  Two. specimens,  selected  as  extremes,  measure,  respect- 
ively, 0.70  by  0.55  and  0.68  by  0.58,  the  latter  being  remarkably  rounded, 
*whiie  the  others  are  all  also  quite  noticeably  obtuse  at  the  smaller  end. 
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HELMITHERU8  VERMIVORUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Worm-€atiiig  WarMer. 

MotaclUa  vermivora,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  951.  ' 

iSylvia  vermivoraj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  499. — Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  74,  pi.  24,  fig. 
4.— Bp.,  Syn.  ISHS,  86.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  409.— Aid.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 177 ; 
V,  ia39,  m) ;  pi.  34. 

Sfflvicola  vermivaraf  Rich.,  List  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

UeUnaia  vermivoraf  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  66. — ^Ai:i).,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  86,  pi.  105. — Lembeye^ 
Aves  CubflD,  1850.  35,  pi.  G,  f.  4.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  IriSi),  277. 

Hvlmitherus  rerwitrorM«,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  314.--Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850, 20. — Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  252.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia')9,  363  (Xalapa).— Scr.,  Cat.  1862, 28.— ScL.  &, 
SAI.V.,  Ibis,  ia59,  11  (Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  329  (Costa  Rica).— 
GuxDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  71.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861.  406  (Washington,  D.  C,  May  to  Sept.).— 
Veiir.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  157  (Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  82 
(Massachusetts,  nesting,  /rfe  Peab.,  Rep.  1839,  312).— CouEs,  ibid,  v,  1868,  270 
(New  England  to  Maine  in  summer,  rare). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 109 
(South  Carolina,  April  to  Oct.).— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  179.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  135  (Veragua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869, 
200  (Y'ueatan).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (May  to  Sept..  rather  rare).— 
SuMicn.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc  i,  1869,  546  (mountains  of  Orizaba,  migratory).— 
Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— CotTCS,  Key,  1872, 93, 
tig.  37.— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  46  (Florida,  wintering). 

Helmiiherus  migratoriuft^  Raf.,  Journ.  Phys.  1819,  417.— Hartl.,  R.  Z.  1845,  342. 

Vermivora  pennsyhanka^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  20. — Got>SE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  150.— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  4:^  (Western  Missouri). 

(f)  Vermivora  fulmcajnllay  Sw.,  Birds,  ii,  1837,  245. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States,  regularly  north  to  the  Middle  States,  rarely  to  South- 
ern New  England,  casually  to  Maine;  no  record  beyond.  West  to  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Indian  Territory.  In  winter,  Florida,  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South- 
eastern Mexico. 

Like  the  last,  this  species  only  reaches  the  lowest  Missouri,  and  was  not  noticed  by 
either  Expedition. 

The  Worm-eatiiig  Warbler  is  Dot  one  of  oar  most  abandant  species^ 
and  is  of  southerly  distribution,  rarely  entering  New  England,  and  not 
being  common  north  of  Virginia.  I  used  to  find  it  sparingly  about 
Washington,  where  it  arrives  early  in  May,  and  remains  through  most 
of  September.  I  noticed  it  most  frequently  in  the  thickets  and  under- 
growth along  Rock  Creek,  where  it  may  be  observed  at  any  time  during 
the  summer.  It  is  a  sedate — ^rather  a  demure — little  bird,  without  the 
vivacity  of  most  warblers.  When  startled  from  the  dead  leaves  on  the 
ground,  where  it  spends  most  of  its  time  rambling,  like  the  Golden- 
crowned  Thrush,  it  flies  to  a  near  low  limb,  and  there  often  sits  motion- 
less, or  hops  listlessly  about.  The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  seen. 
Mr.  Maynard  describes  the  former  as  being  built  on  the  ground  (large 
for  the  size  of  the  bird),  and  composed  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  a  few 
dried  leaves.  The  eggs,  he  says,  are  four  in  number,  spotted  and  dotted, 
most  thickly  at  the  large  end,  with  reddish-brown,  and  measuring  0.73 
by  0.56.  They  were  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  "on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Orange  Mountains,  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  collecting  in  the 
woods,  and  had  wandered  into  a  small  open  space,  when  he  observed 
the  bird  sitting  on  the  nest.  At  the  first  glance  he  mistook  her  for  a 
Golden-crowned  Thrush,  but  upon  approaching  saw  at  once  what  she 
was,  and  knew  that  he  had  secured  a  prize.  The  bird  remained  quiet 
until  he  was  quit€  near,  and  then  ran  rapidly  away  for  some  distance  be- 
fore she  took  flight.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  little  depression  on  the 
ground,  and  partly  covered  with  dead  leaves.  Both  birds  came  about 
the  place  uttering  a  sharp  chirp." 
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HELMINTHOPHAGA  PINUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Blae-win^d  Yellow  Warbler, 

Certkia  jpimw,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  187.— Gm.,  ibid,  i,  13th  ed.  1788,  478. 

Svlria  pinvs,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  537. — Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  44. 

HelnUnthopkaga  pinus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^5-3,  254  ;  Rev.  1864,  174.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291 
(Cordova).— SCL.  A  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  28.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (Washiogton,  migratory,  rare).- Allen, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864  (Massachuseets,  rare;  quotes  Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi, 
386).— CouBS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  271  (Southern  New  England,  very  rare).— Ma yn., 
Guide*  1870, 100  (quotes  Samuels,  "  flock  at  Dedhahi,  Mass.'').— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 124, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 94.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  4. 

SyMa  wlitaria,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  18101 109,  pi.  15.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 87.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  410.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  M|32, 102,  pi.  20. 

Sfflrieola  tolitariaf  Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc  1837. 

Vermivora  golitariay  Jardinr^s  Ed.  Wils.  1852.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853, 73  (abundant  and  breeding  in  Indian  Territory). — Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 
438  (Western  Missouri). 

Helinaia  wKteria,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  69.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  il,  1841,  98,  pi.  111.— Putn.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227  (Massachusetts). 

ffelmitherua  soUtariuSy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Helminthcpkaga  soUtaria,  Cah.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850, 20.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States.  North  rarely  to  Massachusetts,  b^ond  which  no 
record.  West  to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory.  Eastern  Mexico  and  Central  America 
(Cordova,  Scl,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291 ;  Guatemala,  Scl,  Ibis,  i,  11).    No  West  Indian  record. 

With  a  range  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last  species,  the  present  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  terms. 

The  Blne-wiuged  Yellow  Warbler  was  foaml  by  Mr.  Ridgway  breed- 
ing at  Monnt  Oarmel,  Illinois,  where  a  nest  containing  five  egg»  was 
discovered  May  8, 1866,  on  the  ground  in  a  bunch  of  shrubbery,  in  the 
comer  of  a  field.  The  nest  was  built  chiefly  of  fibrous  strips,  most  of 
them  broad  aud  coarse,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  steins  variously  inter- 
laced. The  eggs,  of  the  usual  shape,  and  measuring  about  0.63  by  0.48, 
are  white,  sparsely  sprinkled,  chiefly  at  the  great  end,  with  blackish 
dots,  and  a  few  others  of  lighter  dirty  brownish. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  CHRYSOPTERA,  (Linn.)  Cab, 

Blue  Golden-winged  Warbler. 

MotaciUa  chryaoptera,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Sylvia  chrysopteraj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  p.  — . — Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 113,  i)L  15, 
f.  5.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1825, 12,  pi.  1,  f.  3  (  $  ).--Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832,  411.— Aud.,  Orn.  Bioc.  v,  1839,  154,  pi.  — . 

Sylvicola  chrysopUra,  Rich.,  List,  in  Kep.  Brit.  A88oc.  1837. 

Vermivora  chrysoptera,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  21. 

Belinaia  chrysopieray  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  C7.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  91,  pi.  107.— Putn.,  Pi 
Em.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227. 

Helmithero8  chry$optera,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. — Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  IS.'VS,  143  (Bogota). 

Htlmithophaga  chrywptera,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1650, 20;  J.  f.  0. 1860, 328  (Costa  Rica).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  255 ;  Rev.  18G4, 175.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— 8cl. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  I860,  397  (Guatemala).— KvWR.,  Auu.  Lye.  N  Y.  vii,  1861,  293 
(Panama).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  326  (Cuba,  rare).— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Kep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C.,  migiatory,  rarft).— Allen,  Pr  Ess.  lust,  iv, 
1864, 82  (Massachusetts,  very  rare).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  vi,  1866, 85  (Hamilton,  two 
specimens).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 135  (Veragna).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst,  v,  1868, 
271. — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  106  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— Lawk., 
Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 16.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870, 100  (Massachusetts,  breeding). — Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in 
West  Virginia).— Coues,  Key,  1872.  94,  tig.  38. 

MotaciUa  flavtfronsy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  976. 

Sylvia  flavifronaf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  527. 

Hob. — Eastern  United  States  to  New  England  and  Canada  West  (to  Nova  Scotia, 
Audubon).  West  to  the  lowermost  Missouri.  Winters  in  Central  America  (vanou8  quo- 
tations).   Cuba. 

Not  noticed  by  either  Expeditien.    It  appears  to  be  everywhere  uncommon. 
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50       HELMINTHOPHAGA   RUFICAPILLA,    NASHVILLE   WARBLER. 

An  excellent  and  very  acceptable  account  of  the  nesting  and  eggs  of 
this  si>ecies  has  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Maynard,  who  discovered  a 
nest  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  June  12, 1869.  It  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  on  a  small  piece  of  green  moss,  "partly  overshadowed  by 
some  ferns  and  rank  weeds;  but  these  must  have  grown  after  the  nest 
was  built,"  so  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment.  "The  nest  is 
composed  outwardly^  of  large  oak-leaves,  of  the  previous  year,  and  grape- 
vine bark,  and  is  Imed,  not  very  smoothly,  with  fine  grass  and  a  few 
horsehairs.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, quite  deep, and  slightly 
smaller  at  the  top  than  in  the  middle.  The  whole  structure  is  not  nearly 
as  neat  as  would  be  expected  for  so  small  and  elegant  a  bird,  and  re- 
minds one  strikingly  of  the  nest  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  The 
dimensions  are :  Depth  externally  3.15  Inches,  internally  2.20 ;  diameter 
internally  in  the  middle  2.25,  at  the  top  1.90;  diameter  externally  3.50." 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  measured  0.67  by  0.55,  0.66  by  0,55,  0.66  by 
0.65,  and  0.67  by  0.50.  They  were  white,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
reddish-brown,  thickly  at  the  larger  end,  where,  in  one  example,  the 
spots  formed  an  irregular  wreath,  more  sparsely  elsewhere.  There  was 
also  a  Cow-bird's  egg  in  the  nest  The  yellow  parts  of  the  mother  of 
these  eggs  were  nearly  as  in  the  male ;  there  was  less  white. on  the  tail ; 
the  black  of  the  throat  and  cheeks  was  replaced  by  slate ;  the  back  was 
tinged  with  greenish,  instead  of  being  pure  pearly  gray ;  and  the  under 
parts  were  yellowish,  not  white.  The  writer  remarks  upon  the  partial- 
ity of  the  species  for  swampy  places,  generally  on  the  edges  of  woods. 

Two  nests  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Racine,  Wisconsin,  taken  by  Dr. 
P.  R.  Hoy,  in  June,  without  their  outer  wall  of  leaves,  are  built  of  fine 
grasses,  neatly  bent  and  woven  5  one  is  lined  with  white  horse-hair,  the 
other  not.  An  egg  measures  0.68  by  0.49.  A  large  bulky  nest  from 
Georgia  (Dr.  Gerhardt)  is  chiefly  composed  of  leaves,  with  fine  fibrous 
lining.  An  Ohio  nest  is  essentially  similar  in  all  respects ;  it  contained 
two  Cow-bird  eggs.  The  egg  is  sparsely  sprinkled  all  over,  but  more 
thickly  around  the  large  end. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  RUFICAPILLA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Xasbville  Warbler. 

Sylvia  ruficapxUa,  W1L8.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  IHll,  120,  pi.  27,  f.  3.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
450,  pi.  «9. 

Helminihojihaga  rvficapiUa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  256 ;  Rev.  1864,  175.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 
291  (Cordova) ;  1858, 298  (Oaxaca):  1859, 373  (Xalapa):  Cat.  1862, 29.— Wheat., 
Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1800,  No.  74.— Codes  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406.— 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 125  (Calais,  Me.,  very  rare)  — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
iDSt.  iii,  1862,  147  (Norway,  Mo.,  rare).— AuJiN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  59 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  breeding). — ^McIlwu..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  85  (Hamilton, 
0.  W.,  Slimmer,  common).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  270.— Tdrnb.,  B.  E. 
Pft.  1869,  16— SuMicir.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  546  (Orizaba).— Coop.,  B.  Crf. 
i,  1870,  82  (quotes  Fort  Tejon,  XantuSy  1858,  and  8ien*a  Nevada,  near  Lake 
Tahoe,  Gruhtr,  1863,  "many  si>ecimen8'*).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 124, 
175  (Kansas  and  Utah). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  99.— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv, 
1871 ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  63.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  94. 

Sylvia  ruhricapilla,  WiLS.,  Gen.  Index  to  Am.  Orn.  vi.  1812, 15.— Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad, 
iv,  1825,  107,  No.  159.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  412. 

Sylvicola  ( Vermivora)  ruhrlcapilla,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  220,  pi.  42,  upper  tig. 
(Cumberland  House). 

Sylvicola  rubricapilla.  Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

Va-mivora  rubricapilla,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 21.— Reinh.,  Viddensk.  Meddel.  for  1853  (1854),  82 
(Greenland).— Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1856,  4  (breeding). 

Helinaia  rubricapilla,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  70.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  103,  pi.  113.— Putn., 
Pr  Ess  Inst  i  1856  227 

Helmintherus  rubricapillay  Bp!,  Cousp.  1, 1850,  315.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  291  (Cordova).— 
Scl.,  p.  Z.  8. 1859,  363  (Xalapa). 
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Helminthqphaga  ruhricapiUa,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  20.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 298  (Oaxaca, 

in  Feb.  and  Aug.). 
Mfiiotilta  rubricapUlay  Reinu.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). 
Sjfhria  leucogastraj  Shaw's  Geu.  Zool.  x,  1817,  622. 
^*  Siflvia  nashvUleif  Vieill, — Sylvia  mexicanaj  HolbOll." 

Hah, — Temperate  North  America,  bufc  especially  Eastern  United  States.  North  to 
Canada,  and  to  Cumberland  House  (Rivhardson);  casually  to  Greenland  (ReinJiardt). 
Breeds  from  Maseacbosetts  north warci.  Numerous  Mexican  quotations,  but  none  West 
Indian  nor  Central  American  (f ).  West  to  Utah  (Allen)  and  California  (Cooper),  *^  Co- 
lumbia River''  (Audubon), 

Although  this  species,  like  most  others  of  the  same  genus,  was  not 
ol^erved  by  either  of  the  Expeditious,  its  range  includes  the  Missouri 
region.  It  is  by  no  means  an  exclusively  Eastern  species,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  foregoing  citations,  its  range  being  more  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  peregrina  than  of  either  pinus  or  ehrysoptera. 

The  nest  and  eggs  I  have  never  found.  The  following  account,  given 
by  Mr.  Allen,  is  selected  from  a  number  at  our  disposal.  Referring  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  says:  ^^ Abundant  in  May  and  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn.  Arrives  May  1st  to  5th,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  orchards  and  gardens,  actively 
gleaning  insects  among  the  unfolding  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  fruit- 
trees.  Nearly  all  go  north,  but  a  few  retire  to  the  woods  and  breed. 
During  June,  1863, 1  frequently  saw  them  in  my  excursions  in  the  woods, 
often  three  or  four  males  in  an  hour's  walk.  Its  song  so  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  that  it  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken. To  this  cause,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  such  small  birds  in 
the  dense  summer  foliage,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
commonly  overlooked  by  naturalists  during  the  summer  mouths,  rather 
than  to  its  [supposed]  extreme  rarity  in  this  latitude  at  that  season.  I 
have  found  the  nest  of  this  species  for  two  successive  seasons,  as  follows : 
May  31, 1862,  containing  four  freshly  laid  eggs.  The  nest  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  sunken  so  that  the  top  of  the  nest  was  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  protected  and  completely  concealed  above  by 
the  dead  grass  and  weeds  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  composed  of 
fine  rootlets  and  dry  grasses,  lined  with  fine  dried  grass  and  a  few  horse- 
hairs, and  covered  exteriorly  with  a  species  of  fine  green  moss.  The 
eggs  were  white,  sprinkled  with  light  reddish-brown  specks,  most  thickly 
near  the  larger  end ;  longer  diameter  0.60,  and  the  shorter  0.50.  The 
following  year,  June  5,  1863, 1  found  another  nest  of  this  species  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  where  the  one  was  discovered  the  previous  year, 
containing  three  eggs  of  this  species  and  one  of  the  Cow-bunting,  in 
all  of  which  the  embryos  were  far  advanced.  The  nest,  in  every  partic- 
ular, was  built  and  arranged  like  the  one  above  described,  and  the  egg 
must  have  been  laid  at  just  about  the  same  time.  •  •  •  •  The 
locality  of  the  nests  was  a  mossy  bank  at  the  edge  of  young  woods, 
sloping  southward,  and  covered  with  bushes  and  coarse  grass.  Proba- 
bly the  male  of  the  first  nest,  mating  again,  selected  the  same  site  for 
the  second  nest ;  and  it  may  have  been  occupied  for  a  longer  time.'' 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  VIBQINI^,  Bd. 
Yirginia's  Warbler. 

Hdminthophaga  virginicBy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1860  (not  1858),  p.  xi,  pi.  79,  f.  1  (Canton  Bnrg- 
wyn,  N.M.);  Rev.  1865, 177,— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  70  (Fort  Whipple, 
Ariz.).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  85.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Eastern 
Colorado).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  94. 

ITai.—Soathem  Rocky  Mountain  region. 


52      HELMINTHOPHAGA  CELATA,  ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER. 

This  species,  of  which  until  lately  only  two  specimens  were  known, 
froin  the  localities  above  quoted,  has  more  recently  been  found  to  be 
abundant  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  by  Mr.  Eidgway,  and  the  present  year 
has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Eastern  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Aiken,  who 
found  a  nest  with  eggs.  It  was  concealed  on  the  ground,  in  a  depression, 
like  that  of  H.  ruficapilUu  Mr.  Ridgway's  nest,  taken  June  9, 1867,  at 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  is  loosely  composed  of  coarse  fibrous  and  fine  grassy 
material ;  it  contains  three  eggs,  which  measure  0.68  in  length  by  0.48 
in  breadth,  and  are  white,  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  with  purplish- brown 
and  lavender  spots,  tending  to  wreathe  around  the  large  end. 

All  the  species  of  Helminihoplia^a  occur  within  our  limits,  excepting 
two — H.  hachmanij  an  extremely  rare  species,  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  Cuba,  and  H.  ludce.  recently  discovered  in  Arizona. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  CELATA.  (Say)  Bd. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler, 
a.  celata, 

Sylvia  ceUta,  Say,  Long's  Exped.  i,  1823,  169.— Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1825,  45,  pi.  5,  fig.  2; 
Syn.  Iti2i^,  3.8.— NUTT.,  Mau.  i,  lfo2,  413.— Aud.,  Orn.  Bioi;.  ii,  1834,  449,  pi.  178. 

Sjflvicola  celaiaj  Kicil.,  List,  li^37. 

Vermivora  celata,  Bp.,  List,  18:«^,  21. 

HeUntUa  celata,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 100,  pi.  112. 

Helmitherus  celata,  Br.,  Cousp  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Helminihaphaga  celata,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  257 ;  Rev.  1834,  176.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298 
(Oaxaca);  ia59,  373;  1802,  19  (La  Parada).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  1859,  x, 
part  vi,  40.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tcr.  1859, 178.— Hayd.,  Rop.  1862, 
160.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19(Parada,Mex.).— Loud,  Pr.  Rt)y.  Art.  lust.  iv,1864, 
115.— COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  68.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  60 
(Massachusetts). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (New 
York).— COUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868, 107  (South  Carolina).— Couks,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  1868,  271  (New  England).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  278.— 
Coop.,  Pr,  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  83.— Allkx,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  268  (Florida).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Utah;  Kansas).— 
Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  62.— Aiken,  Pr,  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  196  (Colorach)).- Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Couks,  Key,  1872,  95. 

b.  lutescens, 

HelmintJiophaga  celata  var.  lutescens,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jonm.  Sci.  1872,  457. 

Bah. — North  America,  at  lar^e,  but  chiefly  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces.  North 
to  the  Yukon  aud  McKeuzie  River  regions.  South  to  Oaxaca,  Mex.  Var.  lutescene  from 
the  Pacific  refi^ion.    (Some  of  the  alx)ve  quotations. belong  here.) 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Lieutenant  Waircn^e  Expedition. — 4672,  Bon  Homme  Island  j  4673,  month  of  Big  Sioux 
River. 

Later  Expeditions.—WQOS-d,  Fort  Bridcor  and  Little  Sandy;  60975,  Green  River. 

A  var.  oiscuruH,  without  the  ooucealeu  orange  crown-patch,  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  lately  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  seems  scarcely  entitled  to  recognition  by  name. 

This  species,  first  discovered  in  the  Missouri  region,  was  soon  after- 
ward noted  by  Nuttall  from  Florida,  and  Audnbon  subsequently  ascribed 
to  it  an  extensive  Eastern  ranp:e.  He  says  it  is  seen  "in  the" Southern 
States,  where  it  passes  the  winter,  and  while  crossing  the  Union  in  early 
spring  on  its  way  to  those  northeastern  districts,  where  it  breeds.  It 
leaves  Louisiana,  the  Floridas  and  Carolinas,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  April;  is  seen  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  10th  of  May,  and 
reaches  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  Provinces  by  the  end  of  tbat 
month.  On  its  return,  besides  settling  in  the  Southern  States,  it  spreads 
over  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  from  whence  individuals  in  spring  migrate 
by  the  vast  prairies,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
Union,  en  tering  Oanaida  in  that  direction  in  the  first  days  of  J  une   •   •   • 
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breeds  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  the  British  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia."  These  data  appear  to  have  been  for 
a  time  overlooked  5  thus,  in  1858,  we  find  Prof.  Baird  assigning  a  range 
only  from  the  "  Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Pacific.''  But  the  accuracy  of 
Audubon's  extensive  observations  has  been  of  late  confirmed.  'Mr. 
Allen  records  the  bird  as  wintering  in  Florida,  on  Mr.  Boardinan's  ex- 
cellent authority,  and  he  found  it  himself  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
May  15, 18G3.  Still  the  bird  appears  to  be  more  at  home  in  the  West; 
along  the  Pacific  coast  we  have  advices  from  the  Yukon  to  Cape  St 
Lucas.  In  the  interior  of  the  Fur  Countries,  from  Forts  Eesolutiou  and 
Simpson ;  southward  to  Mexico.  It  is  a  common  sj^ecies  in  most. of  the 
Western  Territories. 

A  nest  of  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler  taken  June  12,  1860,  by  Mr. 
Kennicott,  at  Fort  Eesolutiou,  Great  Slave  Lake,  was  built  on  the 
ground,  inside  of  a  bank,  among  open  bushes,  and  was  much  hidden  by 
dry  leaves.  It  contained  five  eggs.  This  nest  is  built  outwardly  of 
fibrous  strips  of  bark,  interiorly  of  fine  grasses,  without  other  lining. 
The  eggs  are  very  finely  dotted  all  over — thickly  about  the  larger  end, 
more  sparsely  elsewhere — with  pale  brown.  They  measure  about 
0.67  by  0.50. 

HELMINTHOPHAGA  PEREGRINA,  (Wils.)  Cab. 

Tennessee  Warbler. 

Sylvia  peregrina,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  IBU,  83,  pi.  25,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  87.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  412.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  307,  pi.  154. 

Sylvicola  peregrinaj  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Vtrmivora  ptregrinay  Bp.,  Liat,  1838. — HoY,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri). 

Btlinaia  peregnna.  All).,  Syn.  1839,  68;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  96,  pi.  110. 

Helmitkeros  ptrregrina^  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  315. 

Helmintkophana  peregnna,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20;  J.  f.  O.  1861,  85  (Costa  Rica).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  258;  Rev.  1865,  178.— Vekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  lii,  1862, 157.— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  61.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  271.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861, 
322  (Panama);  viii,  1860, 174  (Veragna);  ibid.  284  (New  York);  ibid,  ix,  1868, 
94  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  135  (Veragna).— SCL.,  ibid.  1870,  836 
(Honduras)— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  100;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  — .— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  95.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5. 

Syltia  tennesseeiy  Yieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  452. 

(?)  Syltia  miasaurienaiSf  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1868, 117. 

Hob. — Eastern  North  America,  to  high  latitudes.    Breeds  from  the  northern  portions 
of  New  England  northward,  migratory  elsewhere.    South  in  winter  to  Central  America. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Tennessee  Warbler  appears  to  be  rather  rare  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  more  plentiful  along  its  line  of  migration  in  the  inte- 
rior. I  observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota, 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  when  it  was  moving  along  the  Eed  River 
of  the  North.  Standing  in  the  heavy  timber  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
I  easily  procured  a  dozen  specimens  in  an  hour,  without  moving  from 
my  tracks,  as  the  birds  came  fluttering  past  in  the  tree-tops,  almost  in  a 
continuous  band,  associating  with  several  other  Warblers  and  with  small 
Fly -catchers.  They  were  extremely  active,  skipping  through  the  foliage 
and  fluttering  through  the  air,  pursuing  their  insect  prey,  and  uttering 
a  sharp  screeping  note.  I  have  not  myself  observed  the  species  further 
west,  but  a  specimen  was  taken  high  up  on  the  Missouri  by  Mr.  Bell,  in 
1843,  as  noticed  in  Prof.  Baird's  earlier  work. 

A  nest  of  this  species — or  rather  what  appears  to  be  only  the  inner 
portion  of  a  nest — was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Barnston  at  Michipicoton, 
Lake  Superior,  and  contained  two  eggs.  The  specimen  consists  entirely 
of  fine  dried  grass-stems,  rather  loosely  interwoven. 
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DBNDRCECA  ESTIVA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Bloe-eyed  Yellow  Warbler ;  Golden  Warbler ;  Summer  Warbler. 

Motacilla  cbbHvq,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  996. 

Sylvia  ceaiivaf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 551.— yiEirx.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 35,  pi.  95.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831, 476,  pi.  95.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  :i70. 
Sylvicola  ceaHm,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 211.— Am>.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  50,  pi.  88.— 

WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438. 
Hhimamphua  cbsHvus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  311.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 141. 
DendrcBoa  (wttw,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  282 ;  Rev.  1865, 195.— CouES,  Key.  1872,  97 ;  and  of 

late  writers. 
Sylvia  oarolinensis^  Lath.,  lod.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  551. 
Sylvia  flavay  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  31,  pi.  81. 
Sylria  ciTnneZZa,  WiL8.,  Am.*Om  li,  1810,  111,  pi.  15,  f.  5. 
Sylvia  childreni,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  180,  pi.  a5. 
SyMa  rathboniaj  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  333,  pi.  65. 
*'BhimaHpku8  cilrinuSf  Rafinebque." 

Hob. — Whole  of  North  America,  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  into  South 
America.  In  the  West  Indies,  represented  by  several  insular  forms,  apparently  not 
specifically  distinct 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Exi)€dition, — 5292-3,  Fort  Lookout ;  5291,  Little  Cheyenue River; 
5295,  Blackfoot  country;  4665,  near  Fort  Lookout;  4060,  Fort  Pierre;  4656,  White 
River;  4662,  Platte  River;  5642,  Kansas;  5294,  Powder  River;  8825,  Loup  Fork;  4658, 
4661,  4668-9,  "  Nebraska." 

Later  Expeditions, — 59855,  Colorado;  60427-32,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bout^ 
Creek;  60702-3,  Fort  Bridger  and  Green  River ,  616(i0,  Utah. 

DENDRCECA  VmENS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Blftck-tliroated  Green  Warblen 

Motadlla  virensy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 985. 

Sylvia  virmSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  537.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 33,  pi.  92.— 
Wels.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  27,  pi.  17,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  80.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  376.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  70,  pi.  im. 

Sylvicola  tnreiw,  Bp.,  List,  18.'i8, 22.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 55.— AuD.,  B.  A.  ii,  1844, 42,  pi.  84.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  307.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian 
Territorv).— Rkinh.,  Vedensk.  Med.  1853,  72,  81  (Greenland).- Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trii»pe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  114  (Minnesota, 
hreeding). 

Rhimanpkus  riren«.  Cab.,  Mns.  Hoin.  i,  1850, 19;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  474  (Cuba).— SCL.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cordova). 

MuiotUta  virenSy  Gray.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Greenland). 

Dendroecavirens,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  267;  Rev.  1865, 182.— SCL.  «fc  Salv.,  Ibis,  1869,  11 
(Guatemala).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 373  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862, 29.— Gitndl.,  J.  f.  O. 
1861,  326  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  293  (Panama) ;  ix,  1868, 
94  (Costa  Rica).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  546  (Vera  Crue,  "every- 
where")*— CouES,  Key,  1872,  97,  fig.  39;  and  of  late  writers  generally. 

(7)  Sylvia  montana,  Wils.,  v,  113,  pi.  44,  f.  2  (Blue  Mountains,  Pa.). — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
Y,  294  (CaUfomia). 

(?)  Sylvicola  montanay  Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  69,  98. 

(?)  DendrcBca  montanay  Bd.,  B.  Am.  279;  Kev.  190  (most  probably;  possibly  young  of  D, 
ccsrulea  ;  see  CouES,  Key,  1872, 105). 

Hab, — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  Breeds  from  New  England 
northward,  from  New  York  and  higher  portions  of  Penubylvauia  {Audiibony  Turnbull). 
Only  migratory  through  most  of  the  United  States.  Winters  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Cuba.  Accidental  in  Greenland;  also  in  Europe  (Heligoland.  Gcetkey 
Naum.  1858,  423). 

In  tbe  case  of  this  aud  several  other  common  birds  of  the  same  genas, 
which  were  not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions,  I  shall  abridge  the  current 
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Uuited  States  references  which  demonstrate  the  now  well-known  range. 
I  foand  this  si)ecies  common  in  pine- woods  near  Portsmouth,  IN'ew  Hamp- 
shire, in  Jnne,  under  circumstances  leaving  no  doubt  that  it  was  then 
breeding ;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  very  abundant  in  high, 
open,  mixed  woods  in  May  and  September,  associating  with  several  of 
its  allies. 

A  nest  of  the  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  containing  three  eggs, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Welch  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
composed,  first,  of  fine  twigs  in  small  bits,  then  of  various  soft,  pliant, 
fibrous  substances,  composing  the  bulk  of  the  nest,  and  lined  with  fine 
grasses  and  rootlets.  The  substance  contains  also  a  few  feathers  and 
some  downy  material.  The  eggs  measure  0.72  by  0.54,  and  are  creamy- 
white,  rather  coarsely  spotted  in  a  loose  wreath  around  the  large  end 
with  dark  brown  and  neutral  tint  shell-markings.  This  nest  measured 
a  little  over  three  inches  across  by  nearly  two  in  depth,  and  is  rather 
neatly  and  compactly  finished.  Another  nest,  from  West  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  is  smaller  and  deeper,  as  well  as  less  regular  in  contour, 
having  apparently  been  placed  in  an  oblique  fork.  The  materials  are 
much  the  same,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  horse-hair  circularly  woven 
inside.  The  eggs  are  four,  smaller  than  the  first  described  (0.G7  by  0.50), 
pure  white,  with  finer  speckling  more  generally  distributed,  though  pre- 
serving its  distinctively  wreathed  character.  These  eggs  are  sufficiently 
dissimilar  to  have  been  laid  by  a  dLBferent  species. 

DENDECECA  NIGRESCENS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 
Blaek-throated  Gray  Warbler, 

Sylria  iUgre$cenSf  Towns.,  Joarn.  Phil.  Ac.  vii,  1837, 191.— Aud.,  O.  B.  v,  1839, 57,  pi.  395. 

Vermivora  nigrescene,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  21. — Nutt,,  Man.  i,  1840,  471. 

Sylvicola  nigrescens,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  CO ;  B.  A.  ii,  1841, 62,  pi.  94.— Bp.,  CoDsp.  i,  1850, 308. 

Rkimanphus  nigrescenSj  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1850, 20. 

MnioHUa  nigreMenSy  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

DendrcBca  nigrescens,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  270 ;  Rev.  1865, 186.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298 ; 
1859,  374  (Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  30.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  40.— 
Coop.  &.  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  180.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 
69.— SuMicir.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (Orizaha,  rare).- CooP.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 
90.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1672, 197  (Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  98. 

''Sylvia  halsHy  GiR.,  B.  Tex.  1838,  pi.  3  (  9  ),"  (Sclater). 

Hob, — Rooky  Moontains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States ;  south  through  Mexico. 

This  species  has  proven  not  to  be  so  exclusively  a  Pacific  coast  one 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  I  found  it  common  in  the  pine-woods  about 
Fort  Whipple,  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  October,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  breeds  there ;  but  it  is  much  more  plentiful 
during  its  migrations.  Mr.  Aiken's  Coloradoau  record  is  the  easternmost 
I  have  seen ;  Dr.  Hayden  did  not  meet  with  it,  nor  did  Mr.  Allen. 

Other  western  Warblers  remaining  to  be  detected  on  the  eastern 
slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  D.  occidentalis  and 
taumsendiij  if  not  also  D.  grades;  but  I  have  at  present  no  authority 
for  including  them  in  this  work. 

DE5JDRCECA  CCERULESCENS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Dlack-throated  Blae  Warbler. 

Motadlla  caruUscenBy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  960. 

Sylvia  ocemlescens,  Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  520.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  25,  pi. 
80.— lyORBiG.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  63,  pi.  9,  figs.  1,  2  (Cuba). 
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Dendraxa  occruleacmaf  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  186.— Mayn.,  Pr,  Boat.  8oc.  xiv,  1871,  No.  25; 

Guide,  1870, 103;  B.  Fla.  1872,  54.-CouES,  Key,  1872,  98. 
Motacilla  canadensis^  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 336  nee  334. 
Sylvia  canadensis^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  539.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  115,  pi.  15, 

f.  7.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  84.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  39a— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 

308,  pis.  148, 155.— SallA,  P.  Z.  8. 1857,  231  (St.  Domingo). 
Siflvioola  canadensis,  8w.— Rich.,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 23. — Aud.,  Syn. 

1839,  61.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  63,  i)l.  95.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  71.— 

Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1811,  114 

(Minnesota,  breeaiog). 
Mniotilta  canadensis,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Shimanphus  canadensis.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  473  (Cuba). 
Dtndrccca  canadensis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  271 ;  aud  of  many  late  writers. — Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1861, 70  (Jamaica);  Cat.  1862,  30.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,  326  (Cuba). 
Sylvia  pusilla,  Wii^s.,  Am.  Oni.  v.  1812, 100,  pi.  43,  fig.  4  (young). 
Sylvia  leucopiera,  WiLS.,  Index,  ii,  390. 
Sylvia  palustris,  Steph.,  Sbaw's  Qeu,  Zool.  x,  1817,  722. 
Sylvia  sphagnosa,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  85.— Nutt.,  i,  1«32,  406.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 

279  (  9  and  young). 
Sylcicola  pannosa,  GossB,  Birds  Jamaica,  1847, 162  ( $  ). 
Sylvia  maoropus,  Vieill.,  fide  Gray. 

Ifdb. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri  (to  U]U)er  Missouri,  Audubon). 
Migratory  in  most  of  the  United  States.  Breeds  from  New  England,  and  probably 
mountains  of  Middle  States,  northward.  Winters  on  Key  West,  Florida  {Maynard), 
and  abundantly  in  various  West  Indian  Islands.  No  Mexican  nor  Central  American 
quotations. 

Tho  United  States  range  of  this  elegant  species  seems  to  be  very 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  last,  but  its  winter  resorts  are  differ- 
ent, as  seen  by  the  above  citations.  Audubon's  quotation  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  has  not  been  verified  by  later  observations,  and 
must  be  held  for  confirmation  ]  not  impossibly,  confusion  with  the  some- 
what similar  D.  nigrescens  led  to  an  erroneous  record.  Dr.  Ilayden  did 
not  find  it.  In  the  Middle  States,  where  the  species  is  migratory,  I 
used  to  find  it  common  every  spring  and  fall,  during  the  migrations ; 
oftenest  in  low  and  tangled  woods,  but  also  in  open  forest  in  company 
with  virens  and  others.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specified  instances  of 
its  breeding  south  of  the  Oauadas  and  Kortheru  New  England ;  but  Mr. 
Allen  notices  its  recurrence  in  Massachusetts  "  in  the  breeding  season," 
and  Dr.  Turnbull  says  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  his  locality.  Audubon 
describes  a  nest  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  as  being  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal bough  of  a  fir,  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  composed 
of  bark-slips,  mosses,  and  fibrous  roots,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  warm 
bed  of  feathers.  Eggs  four  to  five,  rosy-white,  sparsely  sprinkled  with 
reddish-brown  at  the  larger  end. 

DENDRCEOA  COSRULEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
CcBralean  Warbler* 

Sylvia  cwruJea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  141,  pi.  17,  f.  5. 

Sylricola  cccrulea,  Sw.— Rich.,  Rep.  Best.  Assoc.  ld37.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  23.— Aud.,  Svn. 
1839,  56.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  45,  pi.  86.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  308.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  Id53, 70  (Texas  aud  Indian  Territory,  abandant,  brewing). — Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1S56,  207  ("Massachusetts,  summer  visitant,  rare;"  a  mis- 
take).—Hoy,  Sniitbs.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

MniotiJta  earulea,  Gray.  Genera  of  Birds. 

Vendrvbca  cccruica,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  280;  Rev.  18(>5, 191.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 31.— Gundl., 
J.  f.  O.  1801,  326  (Cuba,  rare).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama); 
ix,  1H(>9,  200  (Yucatan).— CoUKS  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  409  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  probably). — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (quite  numerous  about 
Columbus  that  year). — Allen,  Pr.  Esh.  Inst,  iv,  18()4,  tf:3  (quotes  Putnam). — 
McIlwu.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  86  (IlamiUon,  C.  W.,  common  May  and  June;  may 
breed).— COUES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  274  (New  England;  quotas  others).- Tukxb!, 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 18  ("rare;"  from  May  to  end  of  August).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
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iii,  1872, 184  (Eastern  KansnA,  rather  com mon).—CouES,  Key,  1872, 99. — Scott, 

Pr.   Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  West  Virginia).— Sal  v.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  180 

(Yeragaa). 
Sjfhia  rara^  WnA,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811, 119,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.  (  $  or  young).— Bp.,  Syn.  1628, 

82.— NUTT.,  i,  1832,  225.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  258,  pL  49. 
Vermivcra  rarat  Jahdine. 
Salvia  azurea,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x,  1817,  653.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  pi.  27; 

Syn.  1828, 85.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 407.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 255,  pis.  4b,  49, 
SjfJvia  hifasciataf  Say,  Long's  Exp.  Rocky  Mountains,  1823, 170. 
Sjflvia  papulorum,  Vieill.,  Euc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  449. 

Mob. — Eastern  Nbrth  America  to  the  Lower  Missouri  (^^Columbia  River,"  Auduhon), 
North  to  Canada  (to  Nova  Scotia,  Audubon).  Cuba  (only  West  Indian  record).  South 
in  winter  to  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  New  Granada  (Bogota,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  18). 
No  Mexican  quotations  (bnt  **  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  early  in  April'' 
{Audubon),    Not  in  New  England  T 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  distribation  of  the  si>ecies;  its  geograph- 
ical record  is  coufused,  and  many  of  the  earlier  citations  have  not  been 
verified  of  late.  Thus,  Audubou  says  it  inhabits  ^Hhe  whole  breadth  of 
oar  country,''  aud  that  it  was  found  on  the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Townsend — 
a  statement  not  now  generally  credited.  The  same  author's  Nova  Sco- 
tiau  record  has  not  lately  been  checked.  There  is  some  doubt  that  the 
bird  ever  enters  New  Eugland ;  the  various  accounts  seem  traceable  to 
one  source,  which,  Dr.  Brewer  writes  me,  has  proven  entirely  mistaken. 
Unequivocal  evidence  of  its  presence  in  Canada  is  given  by  Mr.  Mcll- 
wraith.  It  is  certainly  a  rare  species  in  the  Middle  States ;  Dr.  Turn- 
boll  so  gives  it,  and  at  the  time  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  noticed  the  birds  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  had  not  seen  it  there,  though  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  specimen  afterward  taken  by  one  of  the  local  collectors.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  United  States  resort. 
Mr.  Eidgway  says  it  is  very  abundant  in  Illinois ;  Mr.  Allen  found  it  not 
anoommon  in  the  Lower  Missouri  bottoms,  aud  Dr.  Woodhouse  men- 
tions its  breeding  in  abundance  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Kecurring 
again  to  the  perennial  Audubon,  we  find  him  giving  it  as  numerous  in 
Louisiana,  where  he  says  he  has  seen  five  or  six  in  a  single  walk,  in  Au- 
gust. He  describes  the  nidification  as  follows:  "The  nest  is  placed  in 
the  forks  of  a  low  tree  or  bush,  more  frequently  in  a  dogwood-tree.  It 
is  partly  pensile,  projecting  a  little  above  the  twigs  to  which  it  is  at- . 
tached,  and  extending  below  them  for  nearly  two  inches.  The  fibres  of 
vines,  and  the  stalks  of  rank  herbaceous  plants,  together  with  slender 
roots,  compose  the  outer  part,  being  arranged  in  a  circular  manner. 
The  lining  consists  entirely  of  the  dry  fibres  of  the  Spanish  moss.  The 
female  lays  four  or  five  eggSj  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  a  few  reddish 
sjwts  at  the  larger  end." 

DENDECECA  COEONATA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Yellow-ramp  Warbler. 

Motacilla  coronata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  333. 

Salvia  coronata.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  ^.— VieiLl.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1P07,  24,  pis. 
78,  79.— WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  ii,  IdlO,  138.  pi.  17,  f.  4  ;  iv,  121,  pi.  45,  f.  3.— Nu  it., 
Mau.  i,  1832,  361.— Aud.,  Ofd.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  303,  pi.  153. 

Sylvicola  coronata,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831. 216.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1843, 23.  pi.  76.— 
WooDiL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 71.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 437  (Missouri).- Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  114. 

Dendrceca  coronata^  Gray.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  272.— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  187.— Coues,  Key, 
1872, 99,  ^^,  41 ;  aud  of  late  writers  generally. — Hayd.,  Rep.  18(i2, 160  (to  above 
Fort  Pierre).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasli.^Ter.  1859,  187  (Washington  Terri- 
tory).—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  89  (California,  probably).— Datx  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1869,  278  (Yukon,  breeding).- Vekr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  125 
(Calais,  Me.,  breeding).— Makcii,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1863, 292  (Jamaica,  breeding).— 
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Boet.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas,  wintering).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, 836  (Honduras).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Ix,  1869,  94  (Coeta  Rica).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 196 
(Colorado). 
Mniotilta  coronataf  Gray. — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Greenland). 
Motacilla  canadenMs  et  Parus  virginianvs,  Linn. 
Motacilla  vmbriaj  cincta  et  pirufuis,  Gm. 
Sylvia  xanlhopygia,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  47. 
*^  Sylvia  xanihoraay  Vieill." 

^a&.— North  America,  excepting,  so  far  as  known,  the  Soathwestem  Territories.  In 
the  northwest,  across  the  continent,  thence  south  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Washing- 
ton Territory.  Colorado  (Aiken).  Arctic  coast.  Greenland.  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  West  Indies  (i^umerous  quotations). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— A6^\ ,  mouth  of  Platte;  4652,  4655,  mouth  of  Ver- 
milion ;  4654,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux :  5300,  Medicine  Creek. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  rather  peculiar,  as  well  as  very  extensive,  distribution  of  this 
species  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  references,  selected  from  the 
great  number  that  have  been  recorded.  The  Pacific  coast  advices  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  they  would  appear,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
Eastern  Province  trends  westward  north  of  the  United  States,  to  Alaska, 
where  many  characteristic  Eastern  birds  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Dall  and 
Dr.  Bannister,  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  individuals 
straggle  southward  along  that  coast.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  while 
the  bird's  continental  breeding  range  is  not  south  of  Northern  New 
England,  it  should  also  breed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  wintering  range 
appears  almost  anomalous.  While  some  individuals  are  at  that  season 
in  subtropical  and  tropical  America,  others  are  wintering  in  the  Mid^e 
States,  if  not  also  in  Southern  Kew  England. 

The  Yellow-rump  lays  four  to  six  eggs,  measuring  about  0.72  by  0.54 
inches;  they  are  white,  spotted  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about  the  large  end,  but 
also  sparingly  over  the  entire  surface,  with  various  shades  of  brown,  none, 
however,  quite  reddish,  but  some  nearly  blackish,  and  with  numerous 
other  shell-markings  of  neutral  tint.  A  nest  from  the  Yukon  (June  7) 
is  rather  rudely  built  of  weed-stalks,  grass-stems,  and  rootlets,  and 
warmly  lined  throughout  with  feathers.  Another  from  the  Arctic  coast, 
east  of  Anderson  River,  is  entirely  composed  of  soft  vegetable  fibre,  with 
a  few  grass-stems  for  lining ;  it  was  built  in  a  pine-tree,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  third,  from  Nova  Scotia,  laid  on  the  horizontal 
fork  of  a  tree,  is  composed  chiefly  of  very  slender,  stifi*  rootlets  and 
similar  hard  stems,  and  is  much  flatter  than  either  of  the  others. 

DENDRCECA  AUDUBONII,  (Towns.)  Bd. 

Audubon's  Warbler. 

Sylvia  auduhonii,  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837, 190.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  y.  1839, 
52,  pi.  395. 

Sylvioola  audubonii,  Bp.,  List,  1838  21.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  52 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1826,  pi.  77.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  2d  ed.  i.  1840,  414.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  71. 

Dendneca  audubonii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  273.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1^59,  part  iii,  24.— 
Heerm.,  ibid,  part  iv,  39.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 181.— Scl., 
P.  Z.  8. 1858, 298  (Oaxaca) ;  1860, 250  (Orizaba) ;  1864. 172  (Mexico) ;  Cat.A.B. 
1861,  30.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis.  1860, 273  (Guatemala).— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1H02, 160.— 
COUKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  69.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  33;  1^.  Cal. 
Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cai.  1870,  88.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— 
Mebr.,  ibid.  1872,  67.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175  (mountains  of  Colo- 
rado, up  to  timber-line).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 100. 

JJo6.— Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  United  States;  East  to  Fort  Laramie;  South 
to  Guatemala.    Northern  limit  yet  undefined. 
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List  of  specimens. 


'  19202 
19203 
19234 


23 
75 


Wind  River 

Wind  Rirer  Mts. 
R.Bntte8  Platte.. 


May  29, 1860 
June  6, 1860 
May  12, 1860 


F.V.Hayden. 

5.25 

9.50 

3.00 

.....do 

5.50 

9.25 

2.75 

G.  H.  Trook.. 

5.75 

9.25 

3.25 

LietUenani  Warren^ s  Expedition. — 8826,  Laramie  Peak;  probably  about  the  ensteru 
limit  of  the  species. 
Later  Expeditions.— miOl,  Fort  Bridger;  62345-6,  Wyomiug. 

In  most  localities  through  its  range,  this  species  is  as  common  as  its 
Eastern  representative,' 2>.  eoronatUj  with  which  it  corresponds  precisely 
in  habits. 

The  only  nest  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  Smithsonian, 
from  Vancouver's  Island,  where  it  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hepburn.  It  is 
built  in  the  crotch  formed  by  three  forks  of  an  oblique  stem,  and  is  ob- 
liquely conical  in  shape  to  correspond.  The  exterior  is  rather  coarse 
fibrous  strips  of  bark  and  weeds,  variously  intertwined ;  the  main  sub- 
stance is  of  fine  grasses  and  mosses,  mixed  with  large  feathers  and 
twine,  and  the  interior  is  Imed  with  an  abundant  deposit  of  horse-hair. 


DENDBCECA  BLACKBURNI^,  (Gm.)  Bd. 

Blackburnian  Warbler. 

Motacilla  hlackhumuB,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  977. 

Sfflvia  hlackbumiWf  Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  527.— Vibill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1607,  36, 

pi.  96.— Wu^.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  64,  pi.  23,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  80.— Nutt., 

Blan.  i,  1832,  379.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  208 :  v,  1839,  73 ;  pis.  135,  399. 
Sylvicola  hlackhurnicB,  Jard.,  od.  Wils.  1832.— Kicu.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 22 ;  Consp. 

1860,  307.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 57.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 48,  pi.  87.— Hoy,  Smiths. 

Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 
J^nioiilta  hIiuklmrniWf  Gray,  G.  of  B. 
JHhimanpkus  hlackhumice,  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1850,  19 ;  J.  f.  0. 1860,  328  (Costa  Rica).— 

SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 143  (Bogota) ;  1856,  130  ( Veragua). 
DendrcBoa  hlackbumice,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  274 ;  Rev.  1865,  189.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363 

(Xalapa) ;  1860,  64  (Ecuador) ;  Cat.  1862,  30.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  11 

?Gaatemala) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859 

(Bahamas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  62  (Panama) ;  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— 

SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  rare).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 

vi,  1866,  85  (migratory  at  Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 62 

(chiefly  migratory,  but  some  breed  in  Massachusetts). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872,  175  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  100 ;  and  of  most  late 

writers. 
Sylvia  parus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v.  1812, 114,  pi.  44,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  82.— Nutt.,  i, 

392.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  205,  pi.  134. 
Sylvioola  parus,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  55.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 40,  pi.  83.— Emm.,  Cat.  B. 

Mass.  1835,  3.— Pkab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839,  310.— Linsl.,  Cat.  B.  Conn.,  Am. 

Joum..Sci.  xliv,  1843,  257.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  226. 
Mniotilta  parus^  Gray,  Crenera  of  Birds. 
Ehimamphus  paruSj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  311. 
Sylvia  lateralis,  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1817,  659. 
''(?)  Motacilla  ckrysocephala  et  inoana,"  Gm.,  i,  1788,  971  and  976. — Also  of  Latham  and 

Vncif-T/yr- 

"(f)  Sylvia  meUmorhoa,"  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xi,  1817, 180 ;  Enc.  Met.  ii,  1823,  444. 

Hob.— 'Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces.  W<cst  to  Kansas  and  Utah  (Allen). 
Breeds  from  Massachusetts  northward,  and  apparently  in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle 
States.    Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.    Scarcely  West  Indian  (Bryant), 

As  is  now  well  known,  Wilson  described  the  yonng  of  this  species  as 
the  "Hemlock  Warbler,"  8.  parnsj  in  which  he  was  followed  by  many 
writers.  Andnbon  magnified  the  error  by  uniting  with  it  the  autnmnal 
Warbler  of  Wilson,  which  is  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted.  Bona- 
parte did  still  worse,  in  putting  the  "Hemlock  Warbler"  in  a  different 
genus. 


GO  DENDRCECA   STRIATA,    BLACK-POLL   WARBLER* 

This  species,  famed  for  its  delicacy  of  coloring,  is  common  along  the 
Atlantic  States  during  the  migrations,  in  high,  open  woods,  associated 
with  virenSy  castnnea^  striata^  and  others.  Not  before  quoted  from  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  its  known  range  has  lately  been 
extended  to  Utah.  Audubon  sx>eaks  of  its  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador,  and  on  the  Magdeleine  Islands,  describ- 
ing a  nest  and  eggs  from  the  former  locality. 

DENDECEOA  STRIATA,  (Forst.)  Bd. 
Black-poll  Warbler. 

Musdcapa  striata,  Forst.,  Phil.  TraDs.  Isii,  1772,  383,  428. 

Motacilla  striata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1768,  976. 

Sylvia  striata,  Lath.,.  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 527.— Yikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  22,  pis.  75, 
76.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  IHll,  40,  pi.  30,  f.  3 ;  vi,  1812, 101,  pi.  54,  f.  3.— Nun., 
Man.  i,  1832,  383.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  201,  pi.  l;«. 

Sjflmcola  striata,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  la^l.  218.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  28,  pi.  78.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70.— Hoy,  Smith.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

Mniotilta  striata,  Gray.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland). 

HMmanphus  striatvs,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1850,  20. 

Dmdroeoa  striata,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  280;  Rev.  1864, 192.— CouBS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1661, 
220.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  161.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Aca*l.  i,  1869,  278 
(Alaska).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  780  (Merida).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  100, 
iJg.  42,  and  pi.  2,  figs.  15, 16.— Also  of  all  local  lists  of  Eastern  United  States. 

DendrcBca  pinus  !  Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  220  (error).    (Labrador.) 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America ;  North  to  Arctic  Ocean ;  Northwest  to  Alaska;  West 
to  Nebraska.  Greenland  (Reinh.,  Veddensk.  MeddeL  1854, 73 ;  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 6).  Cuba 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  475 ;  Gundl.,  ibid,  1861,  326).  Bahamas  (Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
vii,  1859).  Bogota  (Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1855, 143).  (?)  Chili  {Confer  D,  atrioapilla,  Landb., 
Weigm.  Arch.  18('4,  56;  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867,  321). 

Lwutenant  Warren^s  £rped»tto?t.^4644-50,  Nebraska. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Strongly  marked  as  this  species  is  in  its  complete  dress,  of  either  sex,  as  described  in 
the  Key,  p.  100,  there  is  difficulty  in  identii^ing  the  young  bird  in  the  fall,  when  it 
bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  young  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  two  are  almost  precisely  alike,  but  there  is,  probably,  always  an  ap- 
preciable difference  below.  Young  striata  has  a  clear  pale  yellowish  wash,  if  any,  on 
the  white  of  the  under  parts,  fading  into  pure  white  on  the  under  tail-coverts  at  least, 
and  usually  has  at  least  a  few  duskv  streaks  on  the  sides ;  while  the  tinge  of  the  un- 
der parts  of  castanea  is  buffy  or  ochrey,  especially  observable  on  the  belly,  flanks  and 
under  tail-coverts,  just  where  striata  is  tiie  whitest,  and  it  has  no  dusky  streaks  on  the 
sides. 

In  the  extent  of  its  migrations  this  species  is  surpassed  by  none  of  its  allies,  and 
equalled  by  few,  if  any ;  its  dispersion  will  j^rove  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
Warbler,  should  the  D,  atticapilla  be  found  identical,  as  it  probably  will.  It  is  known 
to  breed  beyond  the  United  States,  from  Labrador  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  its  eggs  were 
procured  by  Mr.  Kcnnicott.  The  southernmost  breeding  localities  I  have  found  quoted 
are  the  Umbagog  Lakes,  and  Calais,  Maine  (  Verrill  and  Boardman),  It  is  very  abun- 
dant throughout  the  Eastern  United  States  during  the  migrations,  but  appears  to  leave 
the  country  altogether  in  the  fall,  wintering  further  south.  Audubon's  quotation, 
'' Columbia  River,''  requires  confirmation,  but  will  most  probal^ly  bo  proved  correct; 
in  that  event  the  case  will  apparently  correspond  to  that  of  D.  ooronata. 

Two  nests  of  this  species,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Yukon, 
respectively,  are  entirely,  similar  in  material  and  stracture.  Both  were 
taken  in  June,  one  with  four,  the  other  with  five  eggs.  They  are  built 
of  soft  weedy  material,  bleached  and  gray,  and  withered  almost  to  dis- 
integration, mixed  with  grasses*  and  lined  with  finer  stems  of  the  same. 
The  eggs  are  finely  sprinkled  with  brown  and  neutral  tint,  chiefly  in  a 
wreath  about  the  larger  half  of  the  egg,  and  have  also  a  few  larger 
blackish  spots  aud  scrawls,  very  sharply  marked.  The  size  is  0.70  by 
0.52.  Two  nests  without  eggs,  taken  by  Dr.  Brewer  at  Grand  Menan, 
are  quite  dififcrent  in  appearance  and  material^  as  well  as  heavier  aud 
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more  compact.  They  are  built  chiefly  of  moss,  mixed  with  small  twigs, 
weedy  and  fibrous  material,  and  rootlets;  but  are  lined,  like  the  others, 
entirely  with  fine  grasses. 

DENDROECA  CASTANEA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

Sylvia  castanea,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  97,  pi.  14,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  80.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  382.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  a'W,  pi.  69. 
Sjflvicola  caataneay  Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 22 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 308.— Aud.,  Svn. 

1839,  53.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  34,  pi.  80.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4!^ 

(Missoari). 
MniotUta  castaneaj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Bhimanphtu  caataneus,  Cah.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1850, 19. 
DendrcBoa  oasianea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 276;  Rev.  1865, 189.— SCL.  <&  SalVm,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 

11  (Gnatemala) ;  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 193  (Duien).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 

N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  103.— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  lOl ; 

and  of  most  late  writers. 
Sylvia  autumnaUs,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  65,  pi.  23,  f.  3.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  390.— 

Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  449,  pi.  88, 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America ;  North  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  West  to  the  Lower  Missouri. 
Breeds  from  Northern  New  England  northward.  Winters  in  Central  America.  Mi- 
grant only  in  most  parts  of  the  I^ited  States.    No  Mexican  nor  West  Indian  quotations. 

The  earlier  authors  left  the  history  of  this  species  very  incomplete, 
having  had,  from  some  cause,  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  common  bird  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 
I  observed  it  every  season  when  collecting  about  Washington,  D.  0., 
and  took  a  large  number  of  specimens.  It  passes  through  the  Middle 
States  in  May  and  returns  in  September,  being  found  during  the  whole 
of  these  months,  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  fall,  in  abundance.  It 
may  be  looked  for  in  any  woods,  where  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
stop  to  rest  and  feed  during  their  journeys,  and  in  orchards — the  last  a 
favorite  resort  of  Warblers  of  various  kinds  in  the  spring  when  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach,  and  cherry-trees  are  in  blossom,  the  birds  doubtless 
being  attracted  by  the  difterent  minute  insects  that  infest  our  fruit  trees. 
The  breeding  places  of  the  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  not  to  mention  its 
nest  and  eggs,  were  for  a  long  while  unknown;  latterly  the  desired  in- 
formation has  been  supplied.  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  a  very  good  observer 
and  collector,  has  published  a  satisfactory  account.  He  took  two  nests 
with  eggs,  June  8th,  at  Umbagog,  where,  he  says,  the  species  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  Sylvicoli^w.  Both  were  placed  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  hemlock-tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
seemed  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  resembling  those  of  the  Purple 
Finch.  They  were  built  of  fine,  dead  larch  twigs,  mixed  in  one  instance 
with  long  tree-moss,  in  the  other  with  a  few  grass-stems,  and  smoothly 
liped  with  black  fibrous  rootlets,  some  moss  and  rabbit's  hair.  Exter- 
nal diameter  five  and  one-half  to  six  inches,  internal  two  and  one-half 
to  three;  depth  outside  two  and  one-half  to  three,  the  cavity  one  and 
one  fourth  to  one  and  one-half;  they  ditfered  in  shape,  the  broader  nest 
being  the  shallower  one.  One  contained  three  eggs,  the  other  two ;  the 
five  ranged  from  0.65  to  0.71  long,  by  0.50  to  0.53  broad.  The  ground 
color  was  bluish-green,  more  or  less  thickly  speckled  with  brown  all 
over,  the  markings  becoming  confluent,  or  nearly  so,  at  or  around  the 
larger  end,  where  the  brown  was  mixed  with  some  lilac  or  umber 
markings. 
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DENDRCECA  PENNSYLVANICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

€hestnat-4iided  Warbler. 

MoiaciUa  penntsylvanicaj  Lnm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  333. 

Siflvia  pennsylvanicat  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  540. 

Dendrocca  pennsylvanica^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  279;  Rov.  1865,  191.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis, 
1859,  21 ;  1860,  273  (Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1870,  836  (Honduras).— Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1867, 136  ( Veragua).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 
200  (Yucatan).— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  161  (to  mouth  of  Platte  River).— Allen, 
BulL  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872  (Leavenworth,  Kans.).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  101,  fig.  43 ; 
and  of  all  late  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 

Sylvia  ict^rocephala^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  538.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  31, 
pi.  90.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808,  99,  pL  14,  f.  5.— Add.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  306, 
pi.  59,— NuTT.,  Man.  1, 1832,  380. 

Sylvioola  icterocephalaf  AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  35,  pi.  81 ;  and  of  other  earlier  writers. — 
Hot,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  435  (Missonri). 

Dendraca  icterocephalUf  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373  (Xalapa ;  Oaxaca). 

J7ad. — Eastern  United  States ;  little  if  anv  heyond  New  England,  where  it  breeds 
abundantly:  Apparently  retires  altogether  irom  the  United  States  in  winter.  Baha- 
mas (Bryant),    Honduras  (ScUUer).    Panama  {Lawrence). 

Lkutenani  Warreti^s  Ikepediiion. — 4670,  mouth  of  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  is  a  very 
common  species  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  passing  through  in  great 
numbers  during  the  migrations,  where  it  is  found  in  orchards  and  open 
woods  in  company  with  several  other  species.  It  is  rather  southerly  in 
distribution,  apparently  not  passing  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  United 
States,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  breeds.  It  retires  far  south  in 
winter.  The  numerous  nests  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  agree  in 
being  placed  in  an  upright  crotch,  generally  of  several  stems,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  lengthened  perpendicularly  to  fit  such  situations,  with  a 
rather  narrow  but  deep  cavity.  The  twigs  preserved  with  the  nests  are 
all  small,  and  in  one  case  the  nest  was  only  a  yard  from  the  ground. 
The  exterior  is  a  rather  loosely  woven  mass  of  wee<iy,  downy,  and  fibrous 
substances ;  the  interior  is  more  closely  woven  of  fine  grasses,  with  a 
tolerably  firm  and  even  brim.  Sometimes  there  is  horsehair  lining, 
sometimes  not.  None  of  the  nests  contain  more  than  four  eggs;  sev- 
eral only  three;  one  is  occupied  alone  by  a  Cow-bird's.  The  shell  is 
white;  the  markings  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  end,  only  rarely 
a  few  dots  being  sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface,  and  they  form,  or 
tend  to  form,  in  many  cases,  a  wreath  about  the  large  end.  The  wreath 
is  sometimes  close  and  heavy,  consisting  of  confluent  blotches,  in  other 
instances  is  a  circle  of  separate  fine  dots.  The  markings  are  of  all 
shades,  from  light  reddish  to  various  darker  browns,  mixed  with  neutral 
tints.    The  size  is  about  0.68  by  0.50. 

DENDRCECA  MACULOSA,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Blaek-and-yellow  Warbler, 

MoiaciUa  maculosa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788,  984. 

Sylvia  maculosay  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  536.— Viehx  ,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  pi.  93.— 

AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  260;  ii,  1834,  145;  v,  1839,  458:  pi.  50,  123.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832,  370. 
Sylvicola  maculosa^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831.  213,  pi.  40.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  65, 

pi.  96.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  43S  (Missouri). 
Rhimanphu8  macahsus,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1851,  20. 
DendrcBca  maculosa^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  284 ;  Rev.  1865,  206.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363, 

373  (Xalapa).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  vii,  1859,  p.  —  (Bahamas).— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— Lawr., 

Ann.  Lyo.  N.  U.  N.  Y.  1861,  322  (Panama).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862, 19  (Mexico).— 
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BiArx.— Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Umbaffog,  breeding).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 102, 
hg,  44 ;  and  of  all  late  local  writers  of  Eastern  United  States. 
Salvia  ffuzgnoUOy  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  63,  pi.  23,  f.  3. 

Hob, — Eastern  North  America ;  in  summer.  New  England  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  migratory 
throofi^h  the  States ;  in  winter,  beyond  the  United  States,  as  above  quoted. 
Ueuienant  Warren's  Expedition.--4Q^j  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Mayoard  has  given  us  an  excellent  accoant  of  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  this  species.  A  nest,  taken  the  second  week  in  June,  1870,  at 
Umbagog,  ^^  was  placed  on  the  forked  branch  of  a  low  spruce,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  rising  piece  of  land,  leading  from  a 
wood-path.  The  nest,  which  contained  four  eggs,  was  constructed  of 
dry  grass,  spruce  twigs,  roots,  etc.,  and  was  lined  with  fine  black  roots, 
the  whole  being  a  coarse  structure  for  so  dainty  looking  a  Warbler. 
The  eggs  were  more  spherical  than  any  Warbler's  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  ground  color  is  a  creamy- white,  blotched  sparingly  over  with  large 
spots  of  lilac  and  umber."  The  dimensions  of  these  eggs  were :  0.G2  by 
OJ52,  0.61  by  0.62,  0.62  by  0.50,  0.63  by  0.62  (hundredths  of  the  inch). 
Another  nest,  taken  June  8, 1871,  was  on  a  low  hemlock,  about  four  feet 
team  the  ground.  ^'It  is  composed  outwardly  of  a  few  scattered  dead 
twigs  of  larch,  interwoven  with  stalks  of  weeds  and  dry  grass.  It  is 
lin^  with  black  horsehair ;  this  dark  lining  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  faded  apx>earance  of  the  outer  part.  The  whole  structure  is 
very  light  and  airy  in  appearance,  strongly  reminding  one  of  the  nest  of 
2>.  pennsylvanica.  Dimensions  of  the  nest  are :  External  diameter  three 
inches,  internal  diameter  two,  external  depth  one  and  three-fourths,  in- 
ternal depth  one  and  one-fourth."  The  four  eggs  in  the  nest  measured 
0.65  by  0.50,  0.62  by  0.47,  0.64  by  0.46,  0.65  by  0.48.  They  were  ashy- 
white,  blotched  and  clouded  with  brown  and  lilac,  chiefly  around  and 
about  the  larger  end,  and  sparsely  dotted  with  brown  elsewhere ;  they 
differed  in  the  size  and  amount  of  the  brown  spottings.  Two  other 
nests  are  also  described,  which,  with  their  eggs,  were  similar  to  the 
others  in  every  essential  respect. 

DENDRCECA  DISCOLOE,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 

Prairie  Warbler. 

Sgkia  discolor,  ViEiix.,  Oia.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  37,  pi.  98.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  83.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  "294"  (by  error  for  394).— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  76,  pi.  14.— 
Lemb.,  Aves  CubsB,  1850.  32,  pi.  6,  f.  2. 

Sylvioola  discolor,  Jard.,  ed.  Wik,  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 68,  pi.  97.— Gosse,  B.  Jani.  1847,  159. 

MtiioUlia  discolor,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Rkimanphus  discolor,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  474  (Caba,  winter). 

DendrtBca  discolotj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  290;  Rev.  1865,  213.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
ia59  ^Bahamas).— Newton,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 144  (St.  Croix).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 
326  (Cuba).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  64  (Massae-Iiusetts,  usually  rare).— 
CoUES.  ibid,  v,  1868,  274  (north  to  Massachusetts,  common).— Couks,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xii.  1868,  110  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,  20  (coast 
of  North  Carolina,  very  numerous).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 103.— Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z,  ii,  1871, 268  (undoubtedly  resident  in  Florida  in  the  whole  year) ;  iii,  1872, 
125  (Kansas,  May,  rather  frequent). 

Sglvia  minuta,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  87,  pi.  25,  f.  4. 

Hob, — Eastern  United  States,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts ;  west  to  Kansas.  Breeds 
throufi^hont  its  range.  Winters  in  Florida,  and  abundantly  in  most  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.    No  Mexican  nor  Central  American  record. 

The  pretty  little  Prairie  Warbler  was  one  of  my  earliest  bird-acquaint- 
auoes,  and  one  I  have  always  been  fond  of,  on  this  and  other  accoants. 
When  we  were  shooting  birds  pretty  mnch  all  the  time  we  could  find,  or 
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"niake,'^  in  spite  of  the  college  dons,  in  our  early  home  at  Washington, 
Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  knew  just  where  to  look  for  it,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  get  a  few  of  the  delicate  birds,  in  their  season.  We  were  gen- 
erally back  in  time  for  recitation,  and  even  if  that  performance  went 
lame  in  consequence,  it  did  not  seem  much  matter,  comparatively.  The 
inflection  of  the  Prairie  Warbler's  notes  was  a  much  more  agreeable 
theme  than  that  of  a  Greek  verb,  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  it 
was  not  quite  as  profitable.  There  was  a  little  glade  just  by  the  college, 
bordering  Eock  Creek,  closed  in  by  high  woods — a  sloping,  sajady  field, 
run  waste  with  scattered  cedars — where  we  could  be  sure  of  finding  the 
Warblers  any  day,  from  the  20th  of  April,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Ten 
to  one  we  would  not  see  the  little  creatures  at  first ;  but  presently,  irom 
the  verj'  nearest  juniper,  would  come  the  well-known  sounds.  A  curi- 
ous song,  if  song  it  can  be  called — as  much  like  a  mouse  complaining  of 
the  tooth  ache  as  anything  else  I  can  liken  it  to — it  is  simply  indescriba- 
ble. Then  perhaps  the  quaint  performer  would  dart  out  into  the  air, 
turn  a  somersault  after  a  passing  midge,  get  right  side  up,  and  into  the 
shrubbery  again  in  an  instant;  or  if  we  kept  still,  with  wide-open  eyes, 
we  would  see  him  perched  on  a  spray,  settling  firmly  on  his  legs,  witli 
his  beak  straight  up  in  the  air,  the  throat  swelling,  and  hear  the  curious 
music  again.  After  that  would  come  the  inevitable  tragedy — for  tragedy 
it  i«,  and  I  cannot,  after  picking  up  warm  bloody  little  birds  for  years, 
make  anything  else  out  of  it,  or  learn  to  look  on  it  with  indifiierence. 

1  did  not  see  this  bird  in  Kansas,  where  my  friend  Allen  found  it,  nor, 
of  course,  further  westward;  but  a  few  years  afterward,  wheu  the  ec- 
centric course  of  military  migration  stranded  me  on  a  sandbar  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  there  were  the  Prairie  Warblers  as  plenty,  as 
unmusical  and  interesting,  as  ever.  Excepting  the  ubiquitous  Yellow- 
rumps,  they  were  the  only  Warblers  that  showed  bad  taste  enough  to 
come  voluntarily  about  Fort  Macon  in  any  considerable  numbers.  But 
they  appear  to  fancy  rather  barren,  sandy  places,  very  likely  because 
they  have  grown  fond  of  certain  kinds  of  bugs,  and  if  so,  they  must 
have  been  contented  there.  Arriving  the  latter  part  of  April,  they  be- 
came very  numerous  in  May,  all  through  the  juniper  patches,  clumps  of 
live-oak,  and  scrubby  "yupon"  tracts,  singing  at  their  best  and  catching 
insects  in  the  air,  1  consider  them  very  expert  fly-catchers,  quite  equal 
in  this  respect  to  most  of  their  tribe ;  and  my  experience  has  been  to 
show  that  they  are  not  so  terrestrial  as  Andulx)n  intimates.  He  says 
that  "while  on  the  ground,  where  it  remains  a  good  deal,  it  searches 
among  the  leaves  slowly  and  carefully;"  but  I  never  saw  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  as  he  says,  the  bird's  ordinary  flight  is  weak  and  vacil- 
lating, not  often  protracted  further  than  from  one  bush  to  another;  it 
appears  to  find  (doming  down  easier  than  going  up  was.  I  also  agree 
with  him  that  it  goes  singly — never  in  troops;  but  I  have  certainly  seen 
many  more  at  once  than  the  three  or  four  he  allows  to  a  thirty  acre  lot. 

As  above  intimated,  the  Prairie  Warbler  breeds  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  only  a  few  about  Washington,  where  I  never  discovered  the 
nest;  nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  either  of  the  Carolinas.  Wilson, 
Kuttall,  and  Audubon,  who  described  the  nidification  and  the  eggs  as 
they  believed  them  to  be,  give  such  entirely  different  accounts,  that,  in 
the  uncertainty,  the  following  notice,  which  I  owe  to  my  kind  friend,  Dr. 
Brewer,  may  be  the  more  acceptable.  Dr.  Brewer  corroborates  Nuttall's 
account,  in  the  interesting  article  intended  for  his  forthcoming  work : 

"Both  Wilson  and  Audubon  were  evidently  at  fault  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  nest  and  eggs.  These  do  not  correspond  with  more  recent 
and  positive  observations.    Its  nest  is  never  pensile.    Mr.  Nuttall's  de- 
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Bcriptious,  on  tbe  other  hand,  are  made  from  his  owu  observations,  aud 
are  evidently  (correct.  He  describes  a  nest  that  came  under  his  observ- 
ation, as  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  ot  the  D.  cestiva.  It  was 
not  pensile,  but  fixed  in  &  forked  branch,  aud  formed  of  strips  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  red-cedar,  fibres  of  asclepias,  and  caterpillar's  silk,  and 
thickly  lined  with  the  down  of  the  Gnaphalium  plantagineum.  He 
describes  the  eggs  as  having  a  white  ground,  sharp  at  one  end,  and 
marked  with  spots  of  lilac-purple  aud  of  two  shades  of  brown,  more 
numerous  at  the  larger  end,  where  they  formed  a  ring.  He  speaks  of 
their  note  as  slender,  and  noticed  their  arrival  about  the  second  week  of 
May,  leaving  the  middle  of  September. 

"At  another  time  Mr.  Nuttall  was  attracted  by  the  slender,  filing  notes 
of  this  bird,  resembling  the  suppressed  syllables  ^tshUsJir^tsh'^tsheai  be- 
ginning low  and  gradually  growing  louder.  With  its  mate  it  was  busily 
engaged  collecting  flies  and  larvje  among  a  clump  of  locust-trees  in  Mount 
Auburn.  Their  nest  was  near,  aud  the  female,  without  any  precautions, 
went  directly  to  it.  Mr.  Nuttall  removed  two  eggs,  which  he  afterward 
replaced.  Each  time,  on  his  withdrawal,  she  returned  to  the  nest,  and 
resorted  to  no  expedients  to  entice  him  away. 

"Several  nests  of  this  Warbler  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Welch  in 
Lynn.  One  was  built  on  a  wild  rose,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  a  snug,  compact,  and  elaborately  woven  structure,  having  a  height 
and  a  diameter  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches.  The  cavity  is  two 
inches  wide  and  one  and  one-half  deep.  The  materials  of  which  the 
outer  parts  are  woven  are  chiefly  the  soft  inner  bark  of  small  shrubs, 
mingled  with  dry  rose-leaves,  bits  of  vegetable  wood,  woody  fibres,  de- 
cayed stems  of  plants,  spiders'  webs,  etc.  The  whole  is  bound  together 
like  a  web  by  cotton-like  fibres  of  a  vegetable  origin.  The  upper  rim  of 
this  nest  is  a  marked  feature,  beiug  a  strongly  interlaced  weaving  of 
vegetable  roots  and  strips  of  bark.  The  lining  of  the  nest  is  composed 
of  fine  vegetable  fibres  and  a  few  horse-hairs.  This  nest,  in  its  general 
mode  of  construction,  resembles  all  that  I  have  seen ;  only  in  others  the 
materials  vary — in  some  dead  and  decayed  leaves,  in  others  remains  of 
old  cocoons,  and  in  others  the  pappus  of  composite  plants  being  more 
prominent  than  the  fine  strips  of  bark.  The  nests  are  usually  within 
four  feet  of  the  ground.    The  eggs  vary  from  three  to  five,  and  even  six. 

"The  late  Dr.  Gterhardt  found  this  bird  the  most  common  Warbler  in 
IS'orthern  Georgia.  There  its  nests  were  similar  in  size,  structure,  and 
position,  but  difi^ered  more  or  less  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
made.  The  nests  were  a  trifle  larger  and  the  walls  thinner,  the  cavities 
being  correspondingly  larger.  The  materials  were  more  invariably  fine 
strips  of  inner  bark  and  flAxlike  vegetable  fibres,  and  were  lined  with 
the  finest  stems  of  plants,  in  one  case  with  the  feathers  of  the  Great 
Homed  Owl.  In  that  neighborhood  the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  15th 
of  May. 

"  In  Massachusetts  the  Prairie  Warbler  invariably  selects  wild  pasture- 
land,  often  not  far  from  villages,  and  always  open  or  very  thinly  wooded. 
In  Georgia  their  nests  were  built  in  almost  every  kind  of  bush  or  iow 
tree,  or  on  the  lower  limbs  of  post-oaks,  at  the  height'  of  from  four  t>o 
seven  feet.  Eggs  were  found  once  as  early  as  the  2d  of  May,  and  once 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  June.  They  arrived  there  by  the  10th  of  April, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  hillsides,  but  were  found  in  almost  any  open 
locality. 

"In  Southern  Illinois,  Mr.  Bidgway  cites  this  species  as  a  rather  rare 
bird  among  the  oak  barrens  where  it  breeds.     He  also  met  with  it  in 
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orchards  in  the  wooded  portions,  in  April,  during  the  northward  migra- 
tion of  the  SylvicolidcB. 

^^The  eggs  are  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure  0.68 
by  0.48  of  an  inch.  They  have  a  white  ground,  marked  with  spots  of 
lilac  and  purple^  and  two  shades  of  umber-brown.'' 

DENDRCBCA  DOMINICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Tellow-tbroated  WarMen 

MoictcUla  dominica,  Lixn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  3:54. 

Vcndrceca  dominicaj  Bd.,  Rev.  1665,  *209  (Colima,  &c.). — Lawr.,  Anu.  Lye.  ix,  1869,  200 
(Yucatan).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba,  Aug.).— Aixen, 
BnU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 268  (Florida,  in  winter).— COUES,  Key,  1872, 103.— ScOTT, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872  (West  Virginia).— Mayn.,  B.  Fla.  1872,  60. 

Motadlla  guj^rcilioaa,  Bodd.,  PI.  Enl.  6ci6,  f.  1. 

MniotiJta  mperdliosaj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Dendrceoa  superdliosa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  289.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa) ;  1859, 
373  (Oaxaca);  1861,  p.  —  (Jamaica) j  1863,  3(W  (Mexico);  Cat.  1862,  33.— SCL. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  iii,  1860,  274  (Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Ren.  I860,  No. 
94  (quite  common). — CouKS  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  408  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  accidental ;  spec,  in  1842).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 326  (Cuba,  common).— 
March,  Pr.  Pliila,  Acad.  1863,  293  (Jamaica,  June).— CoUES,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  109  (South  Carolina,  common).— TyRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 42  (straggler).— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (Neosho  Falls,  in  June). 

Motadlla  flaricoUiHy  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  959. 

Sylvia  flamoollis.  Lath.,  Ini.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  518.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  64,  pL  12,  f.  6. 

Motadlla  peimlis,  G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  960. 

Sjflvia  petmlia.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  520.— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 11,  pi. 
72.— Bp  ,  Syn.  1828, 79.— Nctt.,  i,  1832, 374.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog., i,  1831, 434, pi.  85. 

Sylinoola  pensilia,  Rich.,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  307.— 
AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 53.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 32,  pi.  79.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 156. 

mimanphus  penailiSj  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855, 474  (Cuba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 291  (Cordova). 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Maryland;  to  New  Jersey  (Audubon);  to 
Pennsylvania  (Turnhull);  to  New  York  (Dckay);  to  Connecticut  (Linsley).  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Kansas.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  St.  Domingo  (5dZZ^,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231).  Mexico, 
on  west  coast  to  Colima.  Guatemala.  Winters  trom  Florida  southward.  (A  var.  alH- 
lora  is  described  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  606.) 

This  is  essential ty  a  Southern  species,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  further  north  than  Washington,  D.  C.  Audubon,  however,  gives 
it  to  New  Jersey ;  and  TurnbuU,  in  his  admirable  List,  notes  it  as  a 
stiaggler  to  the  lower  counties  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Linsley  included  it  among  the  birds  of  Connecticut,  but  ap- 
parently upon  information  at  second  hand  ;  and  its  occurrence  in  New 
England  is  very  questionable.  (See  CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  270.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  omits  it  from  his  New  York  list.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wheaton  states  that  it  was  common  one  season:  ''It  seems,"  he  adds, 
^' quite  partial  to  the  vicinity  of  running  water,  and  is  usually  seen  on 
trees  and  fences  near  rivers.  In  its  habits  it  approaches  the  Titmice 
and  Creepers,  frequently  hanging  and  walking,  head  downward,  on  fence 
rails."  I  have  noted  similar  habits  of  the  species  in  South  Carolina. 
Prof.  Snow's  reference  is  particularly  interesting,  indicating  that  the 
bird  breeds  in  Kansas.  It  would  also  appear,  from  various  accounts, 
to  breed  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  ob- 
served to  winter  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Florida. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  prepared,  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott  has 
printed  an  interesting  note  respecting  the  occurrence  and  probable 
breeding  of  the  species  in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia.  Two  indi- 
viduals, male  and  female,  were  taken  in  July. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  nests  I  ever  saw,  was  built  by  a  Yellow- 
throated  Warbler  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  secured 
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and  forwarded  to  the  Smitbsouiau  by  Mr.  Norwood  Giles.  It  is  built  in 
a  large  mass  of  Spanish  moss  {TillaMsia  usneoides)^  and  composed 
chiefly  of  that  material.  A  part  of  the  mass  which  hung  fix)m  an  oak 
bough,  two  feet  downward  and  a  foot  across,  was  caught  up  and  closely 
woven  together  with  a  little  fibrous  substance  and  much  plant-down,  to 
form  a  swinging  bed  for  the  nest,  with  a  lateral  entrance  which  will  ad- 
mit the  hand.  Inside  is  the  nest  proper,  of  the  usual  dimensions,  very 
neatly  wrought  of  the  moss,  with  a  smooth,  even  border,  and  lined  with 
plant-down  and  a  few  fine  grasses.  The  eggs  of  this  nest  were  of  the 
usual  lorm,  measuring  0.70  by  0.62,  white,  with  a  wreath  of  sepiabrown, 
blackish  and  lilac  spots  around  the  larger  end. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  species  is  limited  to  observing  it  on  a  few 
occasions  in  and  around  the  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maynard,  the  Yellow-throats  "are  found  throughout  the  en- 
tire extent  of  Florida,  where  they  are  resident,  though  the  majority  leave 
in  May  with  other  Warblers,  and  return  early  in  November  5  they  fre- 
quent piney  woods  and  hummocks,  associating  with  Titmice,  Nuthatches, 
etc.  I  have  shot  this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  where  it 
was  searching  for  insects  in  the  low  trees  in  the  numerous  swamps  there; 
and  again  I  have  seen  them  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  high  trees  in 
Hie  trackless  piney  woods.  They  are  very  slow  of  movement  for  Warb- 
lers, and  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Black-and-white  Creepei, 
clinging  to  the  limbs  and  running  up  and  down  the  tree-trunks,  after 
the  manner  of  that  species.  I  have  even  seen  one  climbing  about  the 
i-oof  of  a  house.  They  are  very  unsuspicious,  and  may  be  found  almost 
any  day  in  autumn  and  early  wint^-  on  the  live  and  water  oaks  which 
grow  in  the  streets  of  Jacksonville.  The  songs  of  this  bird  are  simple, 
and  resemble  the  trills  of  the  Pine  Warbler — or,  perhaps,  the  continuous 
lisping  chirp  of  the  Black-and-white  Creeper  sounds  more  nearly  like  it. 
I  think  the  species  must  breed  in  Florida,  as  1  have  seen  specimens 
taken  in  the  State  in  June." 

I  am  favored  with  the  followingcommunication  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Wheaton, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  date  of  May  1,  1873,  respecting  the  appear- 
ance of  this  species  in  Ohio :  ^'It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant of  our  Warblers.  I  saw  the  first  one  this  year  on  the  21st  of  April. 
That  night  we  had  frost,  with  suow^  for  three  successive  days  afterward. 
On  the  25th  I  saw  three,  on  the  26th  one  (in  the  city),  on  the  27th  three, 
and  on  the  28th  five  or  six,  two  of  which  I  shot.  No  other  Warbler 
made  its  appearance  until  the  30th,  when  the  Summer  Yellowbird  ar- 
rived. The  Yellow-throat  prefers  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  streams. 
The  two  specimens  which  1  secured  agree  with  youv  description  (*Key,' 
p.  103),  except  that  the  back  is  not  streaked,  and  each  feather  is  obso- 
letely  margined  with  ashy.^  These  specimens  were  evidently  not  quite 
in  perfect  plumage. 

DENDRCECA  PALMAKUM,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Tellow  Red-poll  Warbler. 

Motaeilla  palmaru9tf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  951. 

Sjflvia  pafmarum,  Lath.,  Id(1.  Oid.  ii,  1790,  544. — Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  21,  pi. 
73.— Bp..  Am.  Oni.  ii,  pi.  10,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  83.— D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's 
Cuba,  O18. 1840,  61,  pi.  8. 

Siflvieola  palmarum,  Salli^,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231  (St.  DomiDgo). 

Dendrttca  palmarum,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  288 ;  Rev.  1865,  207.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
viii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1>m51, 
71  (Jamaica).— C0UE8  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  408(Wa8hiDgton,  D.  C, 
migratory). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274  (migratory  in  New  Eughiud, 
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some  perhaps  breedinjij). — Coues,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 109  (Soath  Carolina^ 
winterinjr).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  268  (Florida,  wiDtering). — Mayn., 
B.  ria.  187-2,  52;  Guide,  1870,  104.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  104. 

Syhia  ptUchiay  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 19,  pi.  28,  f.  4  (not  of  early  authors,  which  re- 
fers to  species  like  (E«<itja).— Ndtt.,  i,  1832,  364.— Aud.,  Otd.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  259, 
360,  pis.  163, 164. 

Sylvicola  petechia,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 215,  pi.  41.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 58.— Aud., 
B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  55,  pi.  90.— HoY,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  437  (Missouri).— Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1872,  114  (Wisconsin). 

**Seinru8  petechia,  McCuL.,  Bost.  Joum.  N.  H.  iv,  406." 

SylvicoJa  ruficapilla,  Bp.,  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  307.     (Not  MotacUla  r.,  Gm.) 

Rhimanphus  rujicapillus,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  473  (Cuba). 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  Lower  Mis80\iri.  North  to  Labrador,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  Fort  Simpson.  No  record  of  breeding  in  the  United  States  south  of  Maine. 
Winters  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas ;  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  St.  Domingo.    No  Mexican  or  Central  American  quotations. 

The  Palm  Warbler  is  au  extremely  abandant  bird  in  the  Southern 
States  in  winter,  aud  equally  commou  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
during  the  migrations,  but  has  not  been  observed  to  breed  south  of  the 
British  possessions,  excepting  in  Maine,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Board- 
man,  it  occasionally  nests  near  Calais.  It  passes  rapidly  through  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  very  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  reaching 
the  Connecticut  Valley  before  the  snow  is  gone,  and  returns  more  leis- 
urely in  autumn,  lingering  late  by  the  way.  It  is  found  in  New  England 
through  October,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  Massachusetts  in  Novem- 
ber. Its  habits  are  somewhat  peculiar,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  con- 
tinual jetting  of  the  tail  and  fondness  for  the  ground,  recalling  the 
Seiuri  rather  than  a  bird  of  its  own  genus.  Unlike  most  Warblers,  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  high  thick  woods,  being  partial  to  coppices, 
hedgerows,  straggling  shrubbery,  aud  especiallv  old  waste  fields,  where 
it  delights  to  ramble  and  flutter  in  company  with  Yellow-rumps  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  Sparrows.  It  keeps  much  on  the  ground,  running  among 
the  weeds  and  stubble,  and  even  on  the  open  dust  of  the  wayside,  with 
a  peculiar  tremulousuess,  something  like  that  of  the  Titlark.  Its  song, 
if  it  have  one,  I  have  never  heard ;  its  only  note,  with  us,  is  a  slight 
^^tsip^'"  indistinguishable  from  that  of  several  of  its  allies.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  I  learn  from  an  early  proof-sheet  of  his 
work.  He  says:  "They  have  no  other  song  than  a  few  simple  and  fee- 
ble notes,  so  thin  and  weak  that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  the 
sounds  made  by  the  common  grasshopper."  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  nidification,  which  is  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  as  follows : 

"  The  Red-Poll  usually  selects  for  the  site  of  its  nest  the  edge  of  a 
swampy  thicket,  mgre  or  less  open,  placing  it  invariably  upon  the  ground. 
They  are  usually  not  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  and  a  half  in  depth,  the  diameter  and  depth  of  the  cavity  aver^ng 
each  only  half  an  inch  less.  The  walls  are  compactly  and  elaborately 
constructed  of  an  interweaving  of  various  fine  materials,  chiefly  fine  dry 
grasses,  slender  strips  of  bark,  stems  of  the  smaller  plants,  hypnnm  and 
other  mosses.  Within,  the  nest  is  warmly  and  softly  lined  with  down 
and  feathers. 

"Mr.  Keunicott  met  with  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Resolution,  June 
18.  It  was  on  the  ground,  on  a  hummock,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  spruce, 
in  a  swamp.    When  found  it  contained  five  young  birds. 

"Their  cggS  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  measure  0.70  of  an  inch 
in  length  by  0.55  in  bre.adth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  yellowish  or  creamy- 
white,  and  their  blotches,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  are  of  a  blending 
of  purple,  lilac,  and  reddish-brown." 
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DENDRCECA  PINUS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 
PlDe-creeping  Warbler. 

Sylvia  pinus,  Wn-S.,  Am.  Orii.  iii,  1811,  25,  pi.  19,  flg.  4.-  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  81.— Nl'TT., 
Man.  i.  1832,  367.— AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  232,  pi.  111. 

Thryothorus  pinus,  Steph.,  Sbaw's  G.  Z.  xiv,  194. 

Stfhicola  pinuSj  Jabd.  ;  Ricu.  &  Bp.,  Lists. — Aud.,  Syu.  1839, 54. — AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 
37,  pi.  82.— WooDiL,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi, 
1^1, 114  (qaeries  it  from  Miunesota). 

Rhimamphw  pinus^  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  311. 

Dendrccca  pinus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 277 ;  Rev.  1865, 190  (not  of  CouES,  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
220,  which  =  striata!),— Coves  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 407  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  breeding,  but  not  wintering).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1866, 86  (Ham- 
ilton, C.  W.).— CouES.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  272  (New  England,  breeding,  not 
wintering).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  109  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  18  (mi^rratory).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  268 
(Florida,  resident). — Mayn.,  Guide,  I€^0, 103  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  a  few 
breeding) ;  B.  Fla.  1872,  49.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  104. 

Swlvia  vigorsiij  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  153, 30. 

nreo  vigarmf  Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  318. 

^od.- Eastern  United  States  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  North  to  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  but  not  to  Labrador.  Bermuda  {Jones,  Nat.  in  Berm.  1859,  59 ;  only  extra- 
limital  record).  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range ;  resident  from  the  Caroli- 
nas  southward. 

Like  the  Palm  Warbler,  with  which  it  is  often  found  associated,  the 
Pine-creeping  is  a  migrant  betimes  in  the  spring,  and  a  loiterer  in  the 
fidl.  The  range,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  two  species,  is  some- 
what coincident,  but  that  of  the  present  bird  is  more  restricted,  not  ex- 
tending into  the  West  Indies,  nor  reaching  so  far  north.  The  quotation 
^^  Labrador"  originated  in  an  error  of  mine  some  years  since.  On  a  i^- 
examination  lately  of  the  specimen  I  thought  vio^pinus^  I  find  that  it  is 
a  newly-fledged  Black-poll  Warbler,  in  the  spotted  plumage  common  to 
very  young  birds  of  many  species  of  Warblers  and  Thrushes,  corre- 
49ponding  to  the  equally  early  and  transient  streaked  stage  of  many 
Sparrows.  The  earliness  of  the  vernal  movement  is  attested  by  the 
bird's  presence  in  New  England  by  the  end  of  March,  sometimes  when 
the  ground  is  still  covered  with  snow.  Audubon  affirms  that  it  winters 
in  the  Middle  States,  but  I  think  the  alleged  fact  has  not  been  since  con- 
^med.  Dr.  Tnmbull  does  not  so  state ;  aud  for  my  own  part  I  could 
never  detect  the  species  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  between  October  and 
March.  I  found  it,  however,  at  all  seasons  in  South  Carolina,  where  it 
is  extremely  abundant,  and  one  of  the  very  few  species  breeding  there. 
It  nests  there  remarkably  early  for  a  Warbler,  the  first  broods  being 
abroad  by  the  second  week  in  April.  The  northward  migration  of  that 
portion  of  the  great  body  of  birds  that  winter  in  the  Southern  States 
begins  in  March,  about  the  time  that  those  not  intending  to  move  off  set 
about  mating  and  nesting.  The  return  movement  is  delayed  in  its  com- 
pletion until  November  by  the  stragglers. 

The  nest  is  built  of  a  variety  of  soft  vegetable  substances,  plant-down, 
&c.,  usually  mixed  with  fine  rootlets,  and  often  with  hair  or  feathers, 
and  set  on  a  foundation  of  coarse  fibrous  aud  weedy  material.  It  mea- 
sures about  three  inches  across  by  two  deep,  and  generally  presents  a 
pretty  firm  brim  of  circularly  disposed  fibres.  It  is  placed  on  trees. 
The  eggs  are  commonly  four  in  number,  about  0.70  by  0.50,  of  the  usual 
shape,  white,  speckled  and  spotted  with  uifi'erent  shades  of  brown, 
usually  tending  to  wreathe  around  the  larger  end,  sometimes  generally 
distributed. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Pine-creeping  Warbler  is  partial  to  coniferous 
woods,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  such  forests ;  in  fact  I  have  observed 
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it  in  almost  every  situation  in  which  auy  Warbler  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  AUeu  has  accurately  indicated  the  variability  of  its  resorts :  '*  During 
the  last  weeks  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  they  frequent  open 
fields,  obtaining  much  of  their  food  from  the  ground,  associating  with 
D.  palmarum,  and  at  this  time  closely  resembling  it  in  habits.  A  little 
later  they  retire  to  the  pine  forests,  where  they  almost  exclusively  re- 
main during  summer,  keeping  mostly  in  the  tops  of  the  taller  trees. 
During  a  few  weeks,  about  October  1st,  they  again  come  about  the  or- 
chards and  fields."  This  note  refers  to  Massachusetts.  In  Florida,  where 
the  same  writer  found  it  abundant  in  winter,  be  states  that  it  is  much 
on  the  ground  at  that  season,  and  that  it  comes  into  full  song  in  Febru- 
ary, from  which  latter  circumstance  we  may  conclude  it  is  then  pairing. 
The  song  is  rather  weak  and  monotonous — a  chirring  trill,  insuscepti- 
ble of  adequate  translation  into  words;  and  during  most  of  the  year 
owly  a  slight  chirp  is  heard.  The  bird  is  of  a  sociable  if  not  gregarious 
nature,  usually  going  in  straggling  companies  of  its  own  kind,  and  often 
mixing  with  Titmice,  Kinglets,  and  Xuthatches,  the  whole  throng  gaily 
and  amicably  flitting  through  the  shady  woods,  scrambling  incessantly 
on  and  all  around  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  eager,  restless  quest  of 
their  minute  insect  food. 

SEIURUS  AUROCAPILLUS,  (Linn.)  8w. 
Ciolden-crowned  Tbrnsb ;  Orange-crowned  Accentor. 

MotaciVa  atirovapilla,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  334.— Gm.,  ojk  cit  1788,  982. 

furdun  aurocapillus,  Lath.,  Iiid.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  328.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1810,  88,  pi.  14, 
f.  2.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  355.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:i4,  253,  pi.  143. 

Siflvia  aurocapiUafBp.f  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad,  iv,  1826,  35 ;  Svn.  1828,  77. 

ikiurus  aurocapiUufy  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827, 171.— Sw.  di  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 227.— 
D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  1840,  55.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  35,  pi.  148.— Bi>.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  260;  Rev.  1865,  214.— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  55  (Honduras).- M.vxim., 
J.  f.  O.  1858,  177.— Jones,  Berra.  27.— Hatd.,  Rep.  1862,  160.— Hoy,  Smith*. 
Rep.  1864, 437  (Mi88onri).—SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (Orizaba,  <fcc.).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— D all  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  268  (Alaska,  breeding).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  293 
(Cordova).— Sall6.  ibid.  1857, 231  (St.  Domingo).— Newton,  Ibis,  i,  1842  (Santa 
Cruz).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii.  471  (Cuba).— Gk)8SE,  B.  Jam.  7&2.— Scl.,  P.Z.  S.  1861, 
70.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1861.  80  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  184  (Chiriqui).-^ 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 269  (Florida,  wintering). — Allen,  op,  cit  iii,  1872, 
125  (Ejistern  Kansas,  May).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  105,  fig.  45;  and  of  all  late 
United  States  writers. 

Accentor  aurocapiUus,  Rich.,  List,  1837. 

EnicocicMa  aurocapiUa^  Gray. 

Henicovickla  aurocapilUi,  Cab.— GrNDL.,  J.  f  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  25; 
P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras). 

lurdus  coronatusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  8,  pi.  64. 

Hab, — Eastern  Province  North  America ;  west  to  Platte  and  Yellowstone,  and  thenco 
to  Alaska.  Winters  sparingly  in  Florida  and  along  Gulf  coast,  but  the  greater  number 
enter  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  f^numerous  quotations),  Mazatlan. 
Breeds  almost  throughout  its  North  American  range. 

Lieutenant  Warrens  Expedition.— A'ilA,  4717,  month  of  Platte  River;  4715,  Bald  Island ; 
4716,  James  River;  4718-29,  Vermilion  River;  .'>257,  Medicine  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Chieflj-  characteristic  of  the  Easteru  Province.  Aiitlubon's  Columbia 
River  reference  has  never  been  contiimed,  but  is  by  no  means  improba- 
bly correct,  since  we  have  the  bird  from  Denver,  Colorado,  from  near 
the  Yellowstone,  and  in  Alaska.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  both 
numerous  and  diversified,  showing  how  generally  dispersed  the  species 
is  at  that  season,  and  how  far  soutli  it  proceeds.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
abundant  woodland  birds  in  summer,  noted  for  its  loud,  monotonous^ 
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notes,  for  its  liabit  of  rambling  and  scratching  on  the  ground,  among 
fallen  leaves,  like  a  Towhee,  and  for  its  curious  arched-over  nest.  Upon 
its  arrival  in  the  Middle  States,  about  the  second  week  in  April,  it  is 
8hy  and  silent  for  a  week  or  two,  as  if  getting  accustomed  to  its  new 
resorts;  when,  grown  bolder,  it  no  longer  courts  concealment,  but 
mounts  the  lower  boughs  of  the  trees  in  the  open  woodland,  and  its  loud 
harsh  notes  fill  the  air.  There  is  nothing  of  the  half-aquatic  nature  of 
its  relatives  in  this  bird ;  it  prefers  dry  woods,  especially  where  there  is 
a  thick  undergrowth.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  among 
dead  leaves,  on  an  inclined  surface,  and  though  usually  arched  over,  with 
a  lateral  opening,  is  often  of  simpler  construction.  It  is  built  of  leaves^ 
moss,  and  dried  grasses ;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  white, 
speckled  with  reddish-brown.  Probably  more  than  one  brood  is  reared 
each  season ;  the  young,  almost  from  the  first,  are  quite  like  the  parents, 
excepting  that  the  orange-brown  is  not  so  bright.  The  species  is  v<iry 
constant  in  size  and  coloring. 

SEIDRUS  XOVEBORACENSIS,  (Gm.)  Nuti. 

Water  Thrush. 

MotacilUt  noveboracensiSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  958. 

Sylrla  novehoraceima,  Lath.,  1ml.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  516. — Vieill.,  018.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 26, 

pi.  8-2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  77. 
Turdus  (^urus)  noveboracensiSj  NuTT.,  Man  i,  1832,  353. 
iStiurub  nove^racenbiSy  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838. — Bp.,  CoDsp.  Av.  i,  1850,  306. — 

AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  93. — Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  37  (in  part;  confounds  it  with  S.  ludo- 

ncia«M«).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  261 ;  Rev.  1865,  215.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 

Acad,  i,  1869.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  160.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1862,  32  (Hell 

Gate). — SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 

1868,  94  (Costa  Rica);  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  106,  pi.  2,  figs. 

9,  10,  11 ;  and  of  late  United  Stat;es  writers. 
Henicocichlu  novebaractnsis,  Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  1848,  666;  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  16; 

J.  f.  0. 1860, 324.— SCL.,  Cat.  1^61, 25.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 326.— Scl.  &  Salv., 

P.  Zc  S.  1869,  251  (Venezuela).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras). 
Enicocichla  noveboracensiSj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds. 
Junius  aqmticusj  WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  66,  pi.  23,  f.  5.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  18:39, 

284,  pi.  43:3. 
Sdurus  aquaticus,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  229,  pi.  43. 
Sifhia  anthoideSf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H.  N.  1817,  208. 

Seiuma  tenuirostriSj  Sw.,  Pbil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  369.— Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  i,  184:3,  261. 
Seiurus  fnilfuraacensy  D'0r1$ig.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  57,  pi.  6. 
Seiurus  goasii,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1  •?.'(),  306. 
"(?)  Jw^AiM  Vherminieriy  Less.,  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  101.'» 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America,  straggling  westward  along  the  United  States  Bound- 
ary to  Montana  (Cooper)  aud  Washington  Territory.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Mexico.  West 
Indies.    Central  America.    Northern  South  America. 

Lieutenant  Ifarreti^a  Expedition.— 4721,  4818,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Eastern  Province,  this  bird  has 
later  been  shown  to  inhabit  so  many  other  portions  of  North  America, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  it  occurs  also  in  the  remaining  locali- 
ties wlience,  simply  through  lack  of  observations,  it  has  not  been  re- 
corded. I  inspected,  when  working  up  the  birds  of  the  Northwest 
Boundary  Survey,  some  of  the  first  western  specimens,  taken  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Mr.  Dall  has  shown  its  occurrence  in  Alaska,  and 
others  throughout  British  America,  quite  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dr. 
Cooper  found  it  an  Idaho.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  numerous 
and  almost  universal.  It  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  has  a  very  extensive  breeding  range;  It  winters  in 
Florida  and  iilong  the  Gulf  coast,  as  well  as  much  further  south. 
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Several  nests  with  eggs  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  various  arctic 
localities,  as  Fort  Yukon  and  La  Pierre  House.  They  appeaV  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ground,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  moss,  com[)actly 
matted  and  mixed  with  little  sticks  and  straws — in  one  instance  with  a 
large  amount  of  disintegrating  fibrous  material,  circularly  woven.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  measure  from  0.75  by  0.58  to  0.82  by  O.CO; 
they  are  pure  white,  probably  with  a  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  8pe(*kled 
all  over,  but  most  thickly  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  with  various 
shades  of  reddish  and  darker  brown,  with  lilac  or  lavender.  In  some 
the  markings  are  all  in  tine  dots ;  in  others  they  constitute  larger  spots, 
often  confluent  in  a  wreath.  The  nests  are  about  four  inches  across 
by  two- thirds  as  much  in  depth. 

SEIUEUS  LUDOVICIANUS,  (And.)  Bd. 
Large-billed  Water  Thrash. 

(f)  Tardus  motadllaf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  9,  i»l.  65  (alu)o^t  ct;rtaiuly). 

Seiurua  motacillay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.,  i,  1850,  .306  (quotes  Vieill.  and  queries  Aud.). 

Htmicocichla  moiacillay  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1^57,  240  (Cuba).— Gundl.,  ibid.  1861,  326. 

Tardus  ludovicianuSj  Aud.,  O.  B.  i,  1832, 99,  pi.  19.    (lu  Svn.,  uuites  it  with  novebonwensia.) 

Seiurus  ludoricianua,  Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  262,  pi.  80,  tig.  2.— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1859,  3a3(XaIapa);  ia'>9,  373  (Oaxaca);  1861,  70  (Jamaica).— Scl.  &  Salv., 
Ibis,  ii,  1860,  273  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  Rev.  1864,  217  (Colima,  &c.).— Coues  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 407  (Washington,  commuu  April  and  May). — Lawr., 
Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  1866,  284  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z. 
8.  1870^  181.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  271  (probably  in  Southern  New 
England). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 110  (South  Carolina).— Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  577  (Massachusetts,  two  instances).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  17 
(**not  rare"). — Snow,  B.  Kans.- Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (West  Virginia).- 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 106,  pi.  2,  fig.  8). 

Henicodchla  ludovicianaj  Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  25  (Orizaba). 

Henioooichhk  fnajovy  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1850, 16  (Xalapa). 

iZofr.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  (Allen)  and  Michigan  (Baird). 
West  to  Kansas  (Snow)  and  the  Wachita  River  (Clark).  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Varioua 
Mexican  localities.    Guatemala. 

I  still  endorse  the  specific  validity  of  this  bird,  having  seen  no  specimens  I  could  not 
at  once  distingaish  from  noveboracensis.  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  incline  to  the  contrary  view. 
Audubon,  plate  19  of  the  folio  edition,  represents  it  unmistakably,  and  his  letter-press 
seems  to  be  based  chiefly  upon  it,  but  in  the  Synopsis,  and  in  the  octavo  reprint,  he 
unites  the  synonymy,  description  and  biography  of  the  two  species.  Vieillot's  figure 
and  description  point  here  so  unmistakably,  tnat  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  callthe 
species  Seiurua  motaoilla. 

For  tlie  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  preseut  conDection,  we  have 
the  aathority  of  Prof.  Snow,  who  found  it  in  Kansas,  and  marks  it  in 
his  list  as  breeding  there.  Dr.  Cooper  obtained  a  specimen  in  Missouri. 
I  have  myself  only  met  with  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  with 
Dr.  Prentiss,  I  found  it  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon.  We  gave  the  follow- 
ing note:  "Prom  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  it  may  always 
be  obtained,  by  an  acute  collector,  in  the  dense  laurel  brakes  which 
border  the  banks  of,  aud  fill  the  ravines  leading  into,  Kock  Creek  and 
Piney  Branch.  We  think  we  have  seen  it  in  June,  which  would  prove 
it  to  breed  here,  as  is,  indeed,  very  probable.  We  have  not  detected  it 
in  the  fall.  It  is  usually  very  shy,  darting  at  once  into  the  most  impen- 
etrable brakes,  but  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  quite  the  reverse,  and 
have  shot  a  pair,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  sat  in  full  view  before  us, 
unconcernedly  wagging  their  tails.  We  have  nearly  always  found  it  in 
pairSj  even  as  early  as  April  20th.  Its  note  is  a  sparrow -like  chirp,  like 
that  made  by  striking  two  pebbles  together,  but  it  has  also  a  loud,  most 
beautiful  and  melodious  song,  the  singularity  of  which  first  drew  our 
attention  to  it." 
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I  am  informed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mayuard,  that  the  8i)ecies  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance  in  West  Virginia.  This  was  before  pablica- 
tion  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  who  found  it  abundant  in  Kanawha 
County,  "in  damp  places  generally,  mainly  along  the  edges  of  the  river." 

My  anticipation  of  its  occurrence  in  Massachusetts  has  since  been  un- 
questionably confirmed  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  mentions  two  instances  of  its 
capture  in  tuat  State. 

The  Large-billed  Water  Thrush  has  been  found  breeding  on  the  Wa- 
chita  Eiver,  where  the  nest  and  eggs  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark, 
and  at  the  Kiowa  Agency,  where  Dr.  Palmer  also  procured  them.  The 
one  of  these  two  nests  in  the  best  condition  was  built  upon  a  layer  of 
leaves,  apparently  upon  the  ground,  composed  otherwise  entirely  of  root- 
lets and  fine  grasses.  The  other  contained  five  eggs;  they  are  more 
globular  than  any  of  those  of  S.  novehomcensls  1  have  seen,  but  not  oth- 
erwise diflferent ;  and  other  sets  would  probably  not  be  distinguishable. 
The  roundest  one  of  tliem  measures  only  0.69  by  0.59. 

OPORORNIS  FORMOSUS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Kentucky  Warbler. 

Sylria  fonnona,  WiLS.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  Itill,  85,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  125.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  34.— XuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  399.-AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1831,  196,  pi.  38. 

Siflricola  fonnosuy  Jaud.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Rich.,  List,  18:J7.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  113. 

Myiodiocles  fonnosnsj  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  50. — Aui).,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 19,  pi.  74. — Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  315.— Lemb.,  Aves  Cubic,  1850,  37.— Gundi.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326  (Cuba). 

Sj/hania  formosa,  WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  70  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory). 

Oporornis  formosus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  247 ;  Rev.  1864.  218.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
10  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  62  (Panama).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862, 
19  (Playa  Vicente,  Mex.).— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  28.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  69.— COUES  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  406  (Washington,  D.  C, 
breeding).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18t36,  284  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  94 
(Coata  Rica).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  269.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  110  (South  Carolina,  migratory).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  16  (in  sum- 
mer).—Coues,  A.  N.  V,  1871. 197  (Kansas).— RiDGW.,  ihid,  1872, 431  (Illinois). — 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 125, 175  (Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  5.— Scott, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872  (breeding  in  We«t  Virginia).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 106,  tig.  46. 

TnckoB  (Sylricola)  farmosaf  Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4:^8  (Missouri). 

**(') Sjflvia  CBquinoctialiSy  Vieill.,  O.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,26, pi. 81  (Pennsylvania;  wecGM.)." 

Hab, — Eastern  United  States.  North  to  th«5  Connecticut  Valley.  West  to  Kansas 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  Missouri  {Hoy).  South  to  Guatemala  and  Panama.  Cuba. 
Breeds  in  most  of  its  United  Statics  range.    Winters  extralimital. 

This  beaatiful  species  is  perhaps  more  abandant  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than  elsewhere,  and  ascends  the  Missoari  to  Leavenworth  at  least, 
if  not  further.  I  observed  it  near  Fort  Riley,  in  Kansas,  in  May,  and 
Allen  found  it  breeding  at  the  same  season,  the  nest  being  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  the  month.  According  to  Dr.  Wc^house,  it  is 
*' common  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  frequenting  the  borders  of 
streams  whose.banks  are  covered  with  low  bushes,  procuring  its  insect 
prey,"  which  Audubon  i*emarks  consists  largely  of  spiders,  as  that  of 
O.  agilis  also  does.  Its  unusual  abundance  in  Southern  Illinois  is  at- 
tested by  Mr.  Eidgway.  Earlier  accounts — even  those  down  to  the  date 
of  B{|ird's  Review — placed  the  Atlantic  coast  limit  at  Maryland,  but  since 
then  the  species  has  been  traced  to  the  borders  of  Kew  England.  I 
have  several  specimens,  shot  about  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  occa- 
sionally observed  the  bird,  always  in  the  low  shrubbery  to  which  it  is  so 
evidently  partial,  and  generally  in  places  near  water.  Its  song  I  have 
never  heard,  the  only  note  with  which  it  ever  saluted  me  being  the  or- 
dinary chirp.    I  am  not  aware  that  the  species  has  been  traced  up  the 
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Mississippi  Valley  beyond  the  Missouri,  where  Dr.  Hoy  found  it  in  great 
abundance  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  says:  "They  live  and 
nest  in  the  underbrush,  the  male  oecasionall}'  hopping  upon  a  low  branch 
of  a  tree  to  pour  forth  his  whittish^ej  ichittish^,  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  then  disapi>earing  in  the  tangled  brush.  This  song  is  so  precisely 
like  that  of  the  Yellow-throat,  that  it  requires  a  practiced  ear  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.'' 

The  nest,  says  Audubon,  "is  small,  beautifully  constructed,  and 
nsually  attached  to  several  stems  of  rank  weeds.  The  outer  parts  are 
formed  of  the  bark  of  stalks  of  the  same  weeds,  in  a  withered  stat^, 
mixed  with  a  finer  kind,  and  some  cottony  substances.  It  is  beautifully 
lined  with  the  cottony  or  silky  substance  that  falls  from  the  cotton-wood 
tree.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  pure  white  color,  finely  sprink- 
led with  bright  red  dots."  Two  nests  before  me,  taken  early  in  June,  in 
Georgia  and  Kansas,  respectively,  differ  somewhat  from  such  a  one  as 
Audubon  describes.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  lost  an  outer  part  it 
probably  had ;  the  other,  complete,  is  a  large  bulky  structure,  five  or 
six  inches  across,  composed  externally  of  a  mass  of  dried  leaves  and 
small  sticks;  the  lining  is  of  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  as  Audubon 
says — the  fine  dotting  oc(5urs  sparsely  all  over  the  surface,  but  most 
thickly  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  and  besides  the  reddish  sprinkling 
there  are  other  dots  of  neutral  tint.    Dimensions  0.68  by  0.55. 

GEOTHLYPIS  TRICHAS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

Turdus  trivhas.  Link.,  8v»t.  Nat.  i.  170G,  '>9:}.— Gm.,  op,  ciL  13tli  ed.  1788,  811. 

Sylvia  irkhas.  Lath.,  Iiul.  Oru.  ii,  17iH»,  ollK— Vieiij*,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  28,  pis. 
28,  29.--NITT.,  Man.  i,  Ie3>,  401.— Ald.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  120;  v,  1839,  46:?, 
pl8.  23,  240.— D-OiMvu;.,  Saptra's  Cuba,  l?^4(),  67. 

Geoihlypis  Iriihas,  Cab.,  Mas.  Ht- iu.  Ij^.'jO,  10.— Bd  ,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  241 ;  Rev.  1865,  220.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  U.  Wash.  Ter.  L^tW,  177.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  326.— Sql., 
Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  *-^.— Hayi>.,  Rop.  lt^02,  160.— Mahch,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 
293.— Lord,  Pr.  Roj\  Arty.  liiHt.  \Voo\.  iv,  1864,  115.— JoxES,  Nat  Berm.  29.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.lKiO,  00  (Aiizoua).— Lawr.,  Aim.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  94 
(Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 200  ( Yiicatau).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 836  (Honduras).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  1870,  95.-STEV.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  46.3.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872, 
674.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175.— Allen,  op.  cit.  ii,  1871,  269.— Aikkn, 
Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Black  Hills).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  107,  tig.  47;  also  of 
all  Eastern  United  States  writers. 

Ficedula  triehas  and  marilandica  of  Brisson. 

Sylvia  marilandicay  Wilb.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1808,  88,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  and  ii,  163,  pi.  18,  f.  4.— Bp., 
Syn.  1828,  85. 

Triehas  marilandica,  Bp.,  List,  lrt38 ;  Consp.  i,  ia50,  310.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  65 ;  B.  Am. 
ii,  1841, 78,  pi.  102.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 71.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 4:58. 

Hegulus  mysiaceitSy  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  182(),  232. 

Triehas  per«onatu8,  Sw.,  Zool.  .Tourn.  iii,  1827,  16. 

Trichiis  hraehydactylus,  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  295. 

Sylvia  roscoe,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  124,  pi.  24. 

Triehas  rcwcw,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  457. 

Trichaa  delafieldii,  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  40  (whether  of  Anhuhon^) 

Hah. — ^The  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  South  through  Mexico  and  moat  of  the  West 
Indies,  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range,  and  winters  spar- 
ingly on  our  southern  border.  Resident  individuals  of  Mexico  constitute  var.  melanapa 
(G.  melanops,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865, 222).  Those  resident  in  the  Bahamas  form  an  insular  race 
roBtratus  (6.  rostratuSj  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866,  67).  (See  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jonrn.  Soi. 
1872,  458.) 

List  of  speeimenB, 


19340 

•  •  •  • 

(No  locality)... 

•  •  •  • 

(Not  dated).. 

G.  H.Trook.. 
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Lieutenant  ITarren^s  Expedition.— 4674-^,  *' Nebraska;"  8834-37,  Loop  Fork. 

Later  Expeditionft.—^A'^Gj  La  Bout^  Creek  ;  G2343-4,  Utah  aud  Montana. 

Excellent  analytical  accounts  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been  given  by  Bnird| 
Rev.  219-2'-W,  and  by  Salvin,  Ibis,  1872,  147-152^  while  later,  Mr.  Ridgway,  as  above 
cited,  has  famished  an  admirable  synthesis,  showing  the  relations  of  the  forms  which 
other  writers  had  differentiated,  and  thns  managing  to  reduce  the  eleven  or  twelve 
current  species  to  iive.  The  connection  between  climate  aud  color  is  proven  to  bo  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

GEOTHLYPIS  PHILADELPHIA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Mourning  Warbler. 

a.  Philadelphia, 

Sylvia  philadeljyhia,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  101,  pi.  xiv,  f.  6.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  85.— 
Ni;tt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  404.— Arn.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  78. 

Trichas  Philadelphia,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832.— Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bp., 
Consp.  i,  1850,  310.— Reinii.,  Vid.  Med.  185:^73;  Ibis,  18(51,  6  (Greenland).— 
Thippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871  (Minnesota,  breeding  abundantly).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  Ib64,  43S  (Western  Missouri,  breeding). 

Gfothhqm  Philadelphia,  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 243,  pl.  79,  f.  3 ;  Rev.  1865, 226.— Lawk.,  Ann. 
Lye.  X.  Y.  1861, 322  (Panama).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 27  (Orizaba).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust,  iv,  1864,  59  (Massachusetts,  rare). — Haml.,  Rep.  Sec*y  Maine  Board  Agric. 
l-^w,  p.  —  (Waterville,  Me.,  breeding).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18()(),  8& 
(H.imilton,  C.  W.,  verv  rare).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  2^3  (New 
York) ;  ix,  1^68,  94  (Costa  Rica).- CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  269  (rare  sum- 
mer rt'sident  in  New  England). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South 
Carolina,  rare,  migratory).— Tl'KND.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 16  (rare,  particularly  in 
autumn). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,99  (Miissachusetts,  rare). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xiv,  1871  (breeding  commonly  at  umbagog). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
126  (Topeka,  Kaus.,  in  May).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  5.— Salv.,  Ibis,  Apr.  1872.— 
RiDGW.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1872,  459.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  107. 

b.  macgillicrayL 

^St/lria  macgillirrayi,  Arn.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  75,  pl.  399,  figs.  4,  5. 

Trichaif  mae4fillivrayi,  Ai'D.,  Syn.  1839,  64 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  74,  pl.  100. — Bp.,  Consp.  i,. 
1850,  310. 

Sylricola  macgillirrajfi,  Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  118. 

Geothlypis  macqillirrayi,  Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  244,  pl.  99,  f.  4 ;  Rev.  1865,  227.— SCL.,  P.  Z. 
8.  1859.  363,  373  (Xalapa,  Oaxaca);  Cat.  1862,  27  (Guatemala).- Cab.,  .J.  f.  O. 
1861,  84  (Costa  Rica).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1868,  94  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.  &, 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 177.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 70 (Arizona).— 
Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  32  (Roeky  Mountains);  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Col- 
<»rado  River) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  iH5.— SvLV.,  Ibis,  1872, 148.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  197  (Black  Hills).- Coi:e8,  Key,  1872,  107. 

Geothlypif  philadeljfhia'  var.  macfjiUivrayi,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  Jul^',  1872,  175- 
(niountainsof  Colorado,  below  9,000  feet). — Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Dec.  1872,  459. 

Sylvia  tolmioeij  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1839  (1840),  139,  159;  Narr.  1839,  343. 

TrichaB  tolmiai,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  460. 

Ttichas  regeta,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  lH.^0,  310  (based  on  Sylvia  vegeia^  Licht.,  Mus.  R^rol ;  c/V 
Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1861,84). 

Hah.— The  typical  form  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  regularly 
to  the  British  provinces,  casually  to  Greenland.  South  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Bo- 
gota. West  to  Kansas.  No  record  of  wintering  in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies 
or  Mexico.  Breeds  in  New  England.  The  var.  macgillirrayi  from  the  Middle  an<l  West- 
em  Provinces,  north  to  British  Columbia ;  east  to  Colorado  and  Laramie.  Winters  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.    Breeds  in  all  its  United  States  range. 

Later  Erpeditions. — 60700,  Box  Elder  Creek  (var.  macgillirrayi). 

Although  in  the  Key  I  kept  Macgillivray's  Warbler  s])ecifically  separate  from  the 
Mourning  Warbler,  I  am  now  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  in  ranking  it  as  a  geo- 
graphical race  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  also  adopted  the  same  view,  upon  hia 
independent  investigations.  He  shows  some  additional  characters  of  general  applica- 
bility, besides  the  presence  of  white  eyelids  in  the  western  biid ;  this  form  being  longer- 
tail«Ml  (2.25  to  2.50  instead  of  2.00  to  2.15),  with  darker  lores,  the  black  contrasting  with 
the  Btih  and  white  of  contiguous  parts,  and  the  black  centres  of  the  pectoral  feathera 
never  forming  a  continuous  blotch,  as  is  the  case  with  higher-pluroaged  specimens  of 
pkUadeiphia, 
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In  the  East,  it  is  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony  of  observers  that 
the  Mourning  Warbler  is  rare.  It  is,  moreover,  a  particularly  shy  and 
retiring  bird,  courting  the  privacy  of  dense  shrubbery,  and  quiet  in  its 
ways  5  so  that  even  were  it  common  it  might  ordinarily  elude  observa- 
tion. It  seems  also  to  migrate  rapidly,  as  well  as  stealthily.  Mr.  May- 
nard  is  one  of  the  few  naturalists  fortunately  enabled  to  use  the  woi-d 
^'common''  in  speaking  of  this  bird  from  his  personal  observations;  he 
found  it  so  at  Umbagog,  where  it  was  breeding,  in  June ;  and  states 
that  Mr.  C.  W.  Brewster  took  newly-fledged  young  at  Francouia,  "in 
spring.''  "It  frequents,''  he  continues,  "the  bushes  along  fences,  stone- 
walls, and  the  edges  of  woods.  The  male  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning  perched  on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  or  dead  branch  of  a  tree, 
singing.  The  song  is  loud  and  clear,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Water  Thrush." 

It  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else,  in  the  breeding 
season,  along  the  Red  River,  between  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  but  I 
never  saw  it  further  west.  It  frequents  the  dense  shrubbery  along  the 
banks  of  the  river^  and  is  rather  difticult  to  observe,  the  female  especially. 
But  the  male  often  mounts  quite  high  in  the  trees  overhead,  singing, 
during  the  mating  season  and  while  the  female  is  incubating.  The  nest 
must  be  very  carefully  concealed,  for  after  repeated  close  search  in  places 
where  I  knew  there  was  a  nest,  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  one. 

Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe  has  been  equally  successful  in  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  species,  finding  it  breeding  abundantly  in  Minnesota. 
"The  Mourning  Warbler  haunts  the  edges  of  the  tamarack  swamps  and 
the  damp  thickets  that  adjoin  thTem.  I  made  frequent  search  for  the 
nest,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  though  I  repeatedly  saw 
the  old  birds  feeding  the  young  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in 
July.  They  are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat, 
but  are  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  thickets  and  underbrush,  frequently 
ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  tamaracks,  for  which  they  show  a  great 
predilection."  The  author  speaks  of  the  "agreeable"  song,  and,  like 
the  one  just  quoted,  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Water  Thrush. 

Both  forms  of  this  species  occur  in  the  Missouri  region — one  entering 
Kansas  from  the  East,  the  other  reaching  Laramie  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Macgillivray's  Warbler  appears  to  be  more  abundant  than  its  east- 
ern representative,  and  more  generally  diffused  during  the  breeding 
season.  I  found  it  to  be  a  common  though  not  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona,  where  it  arrived  late  in  April 
and  departed  in  September.  My  specimens  were  procured  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  coverts  and  it«  secretive  habits, 
which  are  just  the  same  as  those  of  philadelpMa.  Dr.  Cooper  notes  its 
arrival  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  at  Mojave,  at  the  same  time,  but  very 
pertinently  observes  they  probably  came  there  earlier,  since  he  had  found 
them  on  the  Columbia  River  by  the  third  of  May.  He  describes  a  nest 
that  he  found  at  Puget's  Sound,  in  June,  as  being  built  without  attempt 
at  concealment,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  in  a  small  bush,  and 
formed  wholly  of  dry  grasses,  rather  loosely  put  together.  The  eggs,  he 
states,  are  white,  speckled  with  reddish. 

Mr.  Allen  sends  me  a  pleasant  manuscript  note:  "The  western  race 
of  the  Mourning  Warbler  (Oeothlypis  Philadelphia  var.  macgillivrayi)^  or 
Macgillivray's  Warbler,  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  foot  hills  up  to  about  9,000  feet. 
On  Bear  and  Turkey  Creeks  it  was  the  most  numerous  representative 
of  the  Sylvicolidw,  keeping  chiefly  in  the  thick  shrubbery  bordering  the 
streams.    Although  its  sweet  notes  were  heard  at  frequent  intervals,  its 
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very  retiring  habits  rendered  it  a  rather  difficult  species  to  secure.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  a  male  would  mount  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
thicket  to  pour  forth  his  warbling  melody,  almost  unrivalled  in  sweet- 
ness by  that  of  any  other  of  the  forest  songsters." 

The  nest  is  a  rather  slight  but  neat  structure,  placed  on  the  ground^ 
composed  of  various  soft  fibrous  materials  and  fine  grasses,  mostly  cir- 
cular arranged,  lined  with  tine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  judging  from  several 
set«  before  me,  collected  by  Mr.  Rid^jway,  lack  the  sharp  speckling  of 
reddish-brown  found  mostly  throughout  this  family,  being  variously 
blotched,  in  an  entirely  irregular  manner,  with  very  dark  brown,  and 
smirched  with  several  shades  of  lighter  dirty  brown,  together  with  some 
obscure  neutral  shell-markings ;  the  ground  is  white,  as  usual.  Extremes 
of  size  and  shape  which  have  offered,  are  0.70  by  0.50  and  0.65  by  0.52. 

ICTBHIA  VIREJilS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat, 

a.  virena. 

TurduB  vWeM,  Linn.,  Sy8t.  Nat.  i,  1758,  171. 

Icteria  virena,  Bd.,  Eev.  1865,  228.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boat.  8oc.  i,  1669,  54.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lyo.  ix,  186S,  95  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z. 
iii,  1872,  175.— COUES.  Key,  1872,  108,  lig.  48. 

Muscioapa  viridis,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  9.*^6. 

Icteria  viridia,  Bp.,  Obs.  WiU.  1826 ;  Syu.  1828, 69 ;  List,  1838 ;  Consp.  Av.  1, 1850,  3:^.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  1832,  299.— Ai:d.,  Oru.  Biog.  it,  1834,  «» ;  v,  1839,  4:«,  pi. 
137;  Syn.  1839, 163;  B.  Am.  iv,  ICO,  pi.  244.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73.— 
Bd„  B.  N.  a.  1858, 248 ;  and  oflal^  local  writers.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 437 
(Missouri,  breeding).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.,  Aug.  1869  (Fort  Union,  breeding). — Sou, 
P.  Z.  S.  1870,  836  (Honduras).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  viu,  403  (Costa  Rica). 

Icteria  dumioola,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  85,  pi.  55. 

Pipra  polyglotta,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1«08,  90,  pi.  6,  f.  2. 

(f )  Icteria  auricoVin,  Light.- Bp.,  Cimsp.  A  v.  1850,  331. 

(?)  Icteria  velaequezii,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  117  ;  Consp.  1850,  331.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  1859,  12. 

b.  longicauda. 

Icteria  longicauda,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  vi,  1863,  4.— News.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  81.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 249,  pi.  34,  f.  2.-Hberm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
55.— ScL.,  Cat.  1861,  42.— IIayd.,  Rep.  1862, 160.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
71.— Coop.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Ih70,  75.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  9a— Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Colorado).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  674. 

Icteria  virens  var.  longicaudaj  Coueb,  Key,  1872,  108. 

Hab, — The  typical  form  to  the  high  central  plains;  thence  replaced  by  the  other. 
True  virena  north  only  to  Connecticut  Valley. 

lAeutenaiit  Warren'a  Expedition.— A72St,  *' Nebraska;"  4724,  mouth  of  White  River; 
5304,  5308,  5307,  5310-11,  Fort  Lookout ;  5306,  Little  Cheyenne;  4647-48,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  i'jcpcdaian*.— 61655-59,  Ogdeu,  Utah;  61794,  Devirs  Creek,  Idaho.  Var. 
longicauda. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Exx>edition. 

It  has  provou  impossible  to  distinguish  the  several  supposed  species  enumerated  in 
the  above  synonymy.  Nevertheless,  I  am  at  present  indisposed  to  follow  Dr.  Cabanis 
to  the  length  of  uniting  them  all  without  varietal  qualification.  In  the  dryer  portions 
of  the  Western  United  States  the  species  becomes,  like  other  birds  of  that  region,  less 
highly  colored,  the  olive  taking  a  grayish  cast  noticeably  different  from  the  rich  clear 
shade  of  Eastern  specimens.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  average 
length  of  tail,  although  this  feature  does  not  always  obtain.  I  predicate  a  var.  longi- 
cawa  upon  this  basis.  Dr.  Hayden*s  specimens  appear  to  belong  here.  There  is  soni(i 
uncertainty  attaching  the  determination  of  the  two  described  Mexican  species ;  but  »i 
well  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  referable  to  true  virena  rather  than  to  var.  longicauda. 

This  is  a  southern  species  uot  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  "Carolinian 
Paona,^  as  defined  by  Mr.  Allen  (Bull.  M.  G.  Z.  ii,  1871,  394).  A  form 
extends  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  1  have  seen  no  West  Indian 
references.    The  bird  does  not  appear  to  winter  anywhere  in  the  United 
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States;  it  breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  It  is  very  aban- 
dant  in  suitable  places  in  most  portions  of  the  Missouri  region.  Thus 
Mr.  Allen  writes:  '*I  never  saw  it  in  greater  abundance  than  in  and 
about  the  woodlands  of  Eastern  Kansas.  At  Topeka,  during  the  last 
half  of  May,  it  was  especially  numerous  and  noisy,  several  males  being 
almost  constantly  in  view  from  a  single  point,  hovering  iu  the  air  in 
their  well-known  manner  over  the  low  thickets  that  border  the  forests 
along  the  Kaw  River,  engaged  in  musical  rivalry.  Further  westward 
they  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency  along  the  streams  wherever  they 
are  skirted  with  thickets,  and  also  along  the  partially  wooded  streams 
that  descend  into  the  plains  from  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  well  as  among  the  foot-hills  up  to  about  7,800  feet.  I  also  met  with 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheyenne,  and  at  Ogden,  Utah." 

MYIODIOCTES  MITRATUS,  (Gm.)  Aud. 
Hooded  Fly-cafchiDg:  Warbler, 

Motacilla  mitrata,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  977. 

Syhia  mitrata.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  5*28. — Vieiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  23,  pi. 
77.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828, 79.— Nutt.,  Mud.  i,  1832,  373.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biojr.  ii,  1834, 68. 

Sylcania  mitrata,  Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1840,  2d  ed.  333.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  69  (Texaa 
aud  ludiau  Territory). 

Setophaga  mitrata,  Jakd.,  ed.  Wils.  1832. — Gray,  Genera  of  Birds.- D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra'8 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  89. 

Wihoiiia  mitrata,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 23.— All.,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175  (Eastern  Kansas).- 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  83  (Massachusetts). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i, 
1868,  510  (Illinois). 

Myiodioctes  mitratue,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 48.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  12,  pi.  71.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  315. -Scl.,  p.  Z.  8.  la^e,  281  (Cordova);  1858,  358  (Honduras) ;  Cat. 
1862,  33.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  292 ;  Rev.  1865, 239.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11 
(Guatemala).— JoNKS,  Nat.  Berm.  1859, 26.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 326  (Cuba).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  63  (Panama).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues 
&  Prrnt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  409.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  284  (near 
New  York,  rare,  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  275  (Massachusetts 
aud  Conuecticut). — CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110  (South  Carolina,  mi- 
gratory).—Tuhnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.,  1869, 19  (rather  rare).- Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc. 
1, 1869;  547  (Orizaba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  5.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  109,  fig.  49. 

Sylricola  mitrata,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 113. 

Myioctonus  mitralus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  18 ;  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  472  (Cuba). 

Muscioapa  cucuJlata,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  101,  pi.  26,  f.  3. 

MuBcicapa  selhyi,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  46,  pi.  9.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  296. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States ;  north  to  the  Middle  States  regularly ;  to  Connecticut 
(Linsleyy  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  257)  and  Massachusetts  (SamuelSy  App.  Secy's  Rep. 
Agric.  1863,  p.  xxii)  rarely.  Ohio.  West  to  Kansas  (Cooper ^  Allen).  Bermudas*  Cuba. 
Jamaica.    Eastern  Mexico,  and  south  to  Panama. 

As  will  l>e  seen  by  the  foregoing,  this  is  essentially  a  southern  bird, 
the  northern  limit  of  which  falls  short  of  the  United  States  border.  It 
does  not  appear  to  winter  anywhere  within  the  United  States,  which  it 
enters  in  March,  and  where  it  breeds  throughout  its  range.  I  have 
rarely  met  with  it  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  I  consider  it  not  com- 
mon; but  it  appears  to  be  more  plentiful  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Westward  it  has  been  noted  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  in  Kansas  as  far  as  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  constitutes  the  limit 
of  its  extension  as  now  known,  unless  the  Prince  Maximilian's  quota- 
tion, which  I  have  not  verified,  represents  a  locality  beyond.  It  is  not 
noted  by  Mr.  Trippe  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott 
found  it  common  and  breeding  iu  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia 
(Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  Oct.  1872). 
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MYIODIOCTES  PUSILLCS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Wilson's  Green  Black-capped  Fly-catclilng  Warbler, 

Mumcapa  pusilla,  Wils..  Am.  Oni.  iii.  1811,  103,  pi.  2G.  f.  4. 

Wihonia  punUa,  Bp.,  List,  18:38, 23  —Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 64  (Massachusetts,  May 
and  Aug.,  rare;  "probably  breeds")-— -Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 175 (Col- 
ora<1o,  to  above  timber-lino  ;  Utah ;  Wyoming). 

Sjflra»ia  ;>M«i7/a.'NuTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  335." 

Myiodioctes  pmillMy  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1>:<50,  315.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  293  (United  States, 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacilic;  south  to  Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cor- 
dova); 1858,  299  (mountains  of  Oaxaca,  in  winter) :  18,59,  3i>3  (Xalapa). — SCL. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
182  (Fort  St^ilacoom,  abundant).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  186<).— Coues  & 
Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  409  (migratory).— Verij.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1862,  125  ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii  (Maine,  summer  visitant,  not  common). — Bd.,  Rev. 
1864,  240  (various  part«  of  British  America,  &c.). — Lord,  Pr.  Rov.  Art'v  Inst. 
Wool,  iv,  1864, 115  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866  (Arizona, 
summer  resident  in  mountains). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274  (New  En- 
gland, migratory,  summer,  and  probably  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  N. 
H.  1868,  111  (South  Carolina,  migratoi-v). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
285  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  95  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  19  (mi- 
gratory).—Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547  (Vem  Cruz,  migratorv,  '* every- 
where ").—Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 464.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  675.— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  278  (Alaska,  breeding  at  Sitka).— Coop.,  Pr. 
Cal.  Acad.  1870,75;  ti.  Cal.  101.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  197  (Colorado).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  109,  fig.  50  (North  America,  at  large). 

Mjfioctanus  pusiUu^f  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  18. — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  i860,  325  (Costa  Rica). 

Moiadlla  pileoJata^  Pall,,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1811,  497.    (Pacific  variety.) 

Myiodifictes  pmillus  var.  pileolaiay  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1872,  457.     (A  variety.) 

Sylxia  mlnanii,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826,  No.  127.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  408. 

Muscicapa  wilsoniiy  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  148,  pi.  124. 

Setophnga  ioilsonii,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  1832. 

Myiodiactes  mlsaniif  AUD.,  Syn.  i,  1839,  50. — AuD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841,  21,  pi.  75  (Labrador, 
Newfoundland). — Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 206  (MassachuseMs,  summer,  rare). 

Sylvama  triteofiii,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  69  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory). 

Hah, — North  America.    Mexico.    Central  America.    No  West  Indian  record. 

Later  Expeditions.— mrOA-lOy  Fort  Bridger  and  Henry's  Fork ;  62347-8,  Lower  Geyser 
Basin  and  T^ton  Lakes. 

Brighter  colored  examples,  from  the  humid  Pacific  regions,  constitute  Mr.  Ridgway's 
^'var.  pileolata**  (Am.  Journ.  Sci,  1872,  457),  to  which  the  various  Pacific  coast  refer- 
ences, given  above,  pertain. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions,  but  beyond  a  doubt  overlooked. 
The  foregoing  quotations  illustrate  very  fully  the  distribution  of  the  species.  It  doubt- 
less breeds  in  New  England,  but  I  have  no  authentic  advices  that  such  is  the  case.  I 
have  found  no  record  of  its  wintering  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen  commuDicates  the  foUowiug  interesting  not€: 

'*  The  Black-capped  Warbler  ( Wilsonia  pusilla)  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  subalpine  and  alpine  districts  in  the  Colorado  Mountains,  breed- 
ing from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  about  timber-line.  In  the  dwarfed  wil- 
lows and  other  low  shrubs  that  gi*ow  for  some  distance  above  the  limit 
of  trees,  we  found  it  by.  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  insectiverous 
birds.  It  was  here  more  plentiful  even  than  at  lower  points,  and  may 
hence  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  alpine  species.  Although  evidently 
breeding,  we  failed  to  discover  its  nests.  It  manifests  great  anxiety 
when  its  chosen  haunts  are  invaded,  and  during  our  excursions  at  the 
above-described  locality,  we  were  almost  constantly  scolded  by  one  or 
more  pairs  of  these  birds.  Later  in  the  season  we  met  with  this  species 
at  Cheyenne,  and  near  Colorado  City  and  Denver,  and  also  found  it 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah,  in  September.'' 

I  have  met  with  the  species  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  where,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  less  abundant  than  it  is  in  many  western  regions. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Arizona  it  is  a  common  summer  resident 
from  May  to  September,  and  doubtless  breeds,  though  I  have  no  infor- 
mation of  its  nest  and  eggs. 
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MYIODIOCTES  CANADENSIS,  (Liim.)  Aud. 
CaDadlan  Flj-«atching  Warbler. 

MuBcicapa  canadensis,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1760, 3'27.— Gm.,  ibid,  13th  ed.  1788, 937.— Wn;8., 
Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  100,  pi.  26,  f.  2.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  17,  pi.  103. 

Setophaga  canadensis,  Jai:d..  ed.  Wils.  1832. — Rich..  List,  18'.^.— -Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds. 

Myiodioctes  canadensis,  Ald.,  Svd.  1^539,  49,— AUD.,  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 14,  pi.  72. — (tt)BRKW.. 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vi,  5  (Lymi,  Mass.,  breediug).— ScL  ,  P.  Z.  S.  1854,  111 ;  1858, 451 
(Ecuador);  1855,  143  ^Bo^rota).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  206  (Massachu- 
setts, iu  summer).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  294.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  11 
(Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  vi,  1862;  viii,  1866,  286;  ix,  1868,95 
(Costa  Rica).— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  240.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1840.— CouES 
&  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  409  (migratory,  abundant). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  125  (Maiue,  breeding,  common). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 
146  (ditto).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 86  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  summer).— 
COUKS,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  v,  1868,  274.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  HI  (S.  Car., 
migratory,  common).— Ti-rnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19  (frequent,  Apr.,  Get). — Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  105;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  109,  fig.  51. 

Euthlypia  canadensis,  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1850,  18.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  65. 

Sylvia  pardalina,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826;  Syn.  1828,  79.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  372— Lins., 
Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843,  256. 

Sylvicola  pardaHna,  Bp.,  List,  1838,22.— Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  1857, 4,  (Mass.,  breeding). 

iiyiodioctes  pardalina,  Bp.,  Cousp.  i,  1850,  315. 

Muscicapa  honapartii,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  27,  pi.  5  (young). 

Setophaga  bonapartii,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A,  ii,  1831,  225,  pi.  47.— Rich.,  List,  1837. 

Wilsonia  bonapartii,  Bp.,  List,  1838. 

SyJvania  bonapartii^  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  332. 

Myiodioctcs  bonapartii,  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  49 ;  B.  Am.  ii,  1841, 17,  pi.  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  295. 

Setophaga  nigricinctaj  Lafres.,  R.  Z.  1843,  292;  1844,  79. 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Labrador  (Audubon)  and  Cumberland 
House  (lat.  54^,  Bichardson).  West  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  South  to  Ecuador.  No 
West  Indian  record.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  and  Massachusetts,  occasionally ; 
from  Maine,  regularly,  northward.    Winters  entirely  beyond  the  United  States. 

No  species  of  Myiodioctes  was  noticed  by  either  Expedition.  The 
present  one  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  actually  taken  anywhere  on 
the  Missouri ;  but  I  admit  it,  with  this  remark,  because  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  whatever  of  its  occurrence  in  Missouri  and  Eastern 
Kansas. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  "Jf.  bonapartii^ 
with  this  species ;  this  has  become  a  settled  issue.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how,  in  striving  to  separate  the  supposed  species,  Audubon  was  led  un- 
wittingly to  deny  to  canadensis  any  occurrence  in  the  Southern  States ; 
he  says  ''from  Kentucky  northward,''  but  the  fact  is,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  that  the  species  has  a  southward  extension  equal 
to  that  of  almost  any  United  States  species  of  the  family,  excepting  D. 
striata^  which  probably  goes  to  Chili.  It  is  abundant  in  the  woodland 
of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  during  the  migrations;  some 
individuals  stop  to  breed  in  the  Middle  States  and  Southern  New  En- 
gland, but  the  majority  reach  a  Intitude  in  British  America  correspond- 
ent to  that  of  most  other  species  of  the  family.  Its  habits  are  not 
l>eculiar  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  congeners. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  rude  aud  bulky  structure,  which  would 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  so  delicate  a  bird.  The  description  is  taken 
from  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  collected  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  by.  Mr. 
G.  Welch.  It  is  irregular  in  contour,  about  four  inches  in  one  diameter 
and  nearly  six  in  the  other,  thougli  less  than  two  inches  deep.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  dried  pine-needles,  closely  laid  together,  but  with 
these  are  mixed  a  number  of  leaves,  chiefly  outside  and  below,  some 
fibrous  strips  and  weed-stalks.  The  cavity  itself  is  very  small,  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  lined  with  a  quantity  of  black  horse-hair.    This  nest  contained 
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three  eggs,  white,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  and  lavender,  chiefly  at  the 
larger  end,  where  many  of  the  spots  are  confluent,  but  also  sparingly 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  surface.  Size  0.68  by  0.52.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground. 

SETOPHAGA  RUTICILLA,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Redstart 

Musdcapa  ruticiUa,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  326.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  93o.--Vieill., 
Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  66,  pi.  35,  36.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 103,  pi.  6,  fig.  6.— 
AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  18tn,  202:  v,  1839,  428;  pi.  40.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  i,  240,  pi,  68. 

Setophaga  ruticillaf  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  lii,  1827, 358.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 2JW.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  297 ;  Rev.  1865,  256.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  161.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  Aag.  1869, 33  (Fort  Union,  breeding ;  obtained  eight  neats). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  vin,  1866,  174 ;  ix,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867,  136  ( Ve- 
ragua);  1868,  166  (Venezuela).— Sol.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 780  (Merida).— 
Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Kansas :  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
about  8,000  feet ;  Ogden,  Utah).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 110 :  and  of  all  late  writers. 

Sghania  ruticiUay  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  291. 

Motadlla  flavicauda,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  997  (  $  ). 

Hah. — Chiefly  Eastern  North  America.    North  to  Fort  Simpson.    West  to  Utah. 
South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  Ecuador.    West  Indies. 

Li$t  of  apedmens. 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  £3fpedi«o«.— 4691,  "Nebraska;"  4687-90,  8843,  Ujiper  Missouri 
River ;  4688,  Big  Sioux  River ;  4689,  mouth  of  Platte  River ;  5271,  Medicine  Creek. 
Later  Expeditions. — 60424-5,  La  Bont6  Creek. 

AccordiDg  to  several  observers,  the  Eedstart  is  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  along  the  Missouri  Biver  bottoms,  breeding  abundantly.  Dr. 
Cooper  obtained  numerous  nests  at  various  points  between  Fort  Union 
and  Milk  Biver,  and  traced  the  species  westward  to  the  GcBur  d'Alene 
Mountains.  Mr.  Allen  says  it  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  as  a 
summer  resident  in  the  foot-hills  west  of  Denver,  where  it  evidently 
breeds,  and  is  doubtlessly  sparingly  represented  wherever  there  are 
woodlands  or  thickets,  thence  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as 
westward  throughout  the  lower  mountain  valleys,  as  he  found  it  com- 
mon about  Ogden,  Utah,  in  autumn.  In  the  mountains  he  did  not  observe 
it  above  8,000  feet. 

The  Eedstart  builds  an  elegant  little  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  va- 
rious soft  downy  substances  matted  together,  and  usually  also  with 
fibrous  strips.  Those  built  chiefly  of  down  are  exquisitely  soft  and 
neatly  finished  with  a  firm,  smooth,  circular  brim,  quite  narrow.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  rootlets,  or 
horse-hair,  or  both,  for  the  most  part  circularly  arranged.  The  whole 
nest  is  only  about  two  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  and  the  same 
in  external  depth ;  the  cavity  is  usually  rather  deeper  than  broad.  A 
nest  taken  at  Bacine,  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  Hoy,  is  curiously  fixed  entirely 
to  one  side  of  an  upright  fork,  setting  away  from  the  support  altogether, 
excepting  on  a  small  part  of  its  circumference,  which  is  continued  down- 
ward into  the  crotch,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  the  nest  is  attached  more 
intimately  than  it  is  to  the  fork  itself.  The  eggs,  in  the  examples  before 
me,  are  mostly  four  in  number ;  they  are  white,  quite  thickly  sprinkled 
all  over,  but  especially  spotted  at  or  around  the  large  end,  with  usual 
shades  of  brown  and  lilac.  Different  specimens  measure  from  0.60  by 
0.49  to  0.70  by  0.51.  The  bird  breeds  in  Kansas,  and  also  very  abundantly 
along  the  Bed  Biver,  in  June. 
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Family  TANAGRID^ :  Tanagers. 

PYKAXGA  RUBRA,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Scarlet  Tanager. 

Tanagra  rubrOj  Lixx.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  314.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  889.— WiLS..  Am.  Orn.  ii, 
1810,  42,  pi.  11, 1  3,  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 105.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  4t>5.— AuD., 
Orn.  Bio>?.  iv,  1838,  388,  pi.  354,  f.  3,  4. 

Pyranga  rubra,  ViEiix.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  273.— 
Jaiji).,  ed.  Wils.  1832,  i,  192.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  35 ;  Consp.  1850,  241  (quotes  pi. 


Ir^55,  156  (Bogota);  1856,  123  (Cuba,  Jamaica);  1858,  73  (Ecuador);  Cat.  1862, 
80  (Bogota).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  270.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30.— Sumich., 
Mem.  Boat.  Soic.  i,  1869,  550  (Vera  Cruz).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,  331  (Pan- 
ama) ;  ix,  1868,  99  (Costa  Rica).— Gundl.,  Rep.  238  (Cuba).— Allbn,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  175  (Eastern  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  111 ;  and  of  late  writers. 

Pho:tiifnmia  rubra^  Sw.,  Birds,  ii,  1837,  284. 

Ph(£invofioma  rubra^  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850,  24. 

Pyranga  irythromelas,  ViEiLL.,  Enc.  Met.  800 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  293. 

Ilab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces  (north  to  59^,  Richardson).  West 
to  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  only.  Breeds  at  largo  through  its  United  States  range; 
none  winter.  South  in  winter  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Ecuador.  Cuba. 
Jamaica. 

The  Missouri  extension  of  this  species  is  very  limited,  probably  not 
reaching  above  Leavenworth. 

The  egg  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  is  pale  dull  greenish,  minutely  freck- 
led all  over  with  light  reddish-brown,  the  markings  often  aggregated 
into  a  wreath  around  the  larger  end.    Size  about  0.90  by  0.65. 

PYRANGA  ESTIVA,  (Gm.)  VieiU. 

Sammer  Redbird. 

a.  cestlva, 

]Ju9cicapa  rubra^  Linn*.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  326. 

Tanagra  nw/ica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  889.— WiiJS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  95,  pi.  6,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Svn. 
1828,  105.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  469.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  232;  v,  1839, 
518,  pi.  44. 

Pyranga  trafira,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Met.  799 ;  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  291.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  8. 1837, 117 ; 
List,  1838,  35;  Consp.  i,  1850,  241.— LiNS.,  Am.  Joum.  xliv,  1848,  261  (Connec- 
ticut).—WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  82.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1855, 156  (Bogota);  1856, 
12,3  (Cuba,  Jamaica) :  142, 303  (Cordova) ;  1858, 73  (Ecuador) ;  358  (Honduras) ; 
1859,  :i64  (Xalapa) :  377  (Oaxaca) ;  1860, 29:i ;  Cat.  1862, 80.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis, 
1859,  15  (Guatemala) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 278 (Mosquito  coast);  1870,  836.— Taylor, 
Ibis,  1860,  111.— PUTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  ldtH5,  224.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  301.— 
Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1860, 329  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 83.— Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  275.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1861,  297  (Panama);  viii, 
1865,  176  (New  Granada);  ix,  18(;8,  99  (Costa  Rica).— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1869,  130  ("to  Nova  Scotia")— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  548  (Vera 
Cruz).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  109  (Maasacliusetts).- 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  111,  tig.  52*;  plate  ii,  figs.  19,  20;  aud  of  late  writers. 

b.  cooperi. 

Pyranga  asir.va,  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1861, 122.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1666,71  (refers 

to  one  of  Dr.  Cooper's  s^iecimens,  afterward  called  cooperi  by  Mr.  Ridgway). 
Pyranga  hemtica,  CocES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  71  (excl.  syn.    In  part.    Intended  to 

indicate  the  true  hcpatica,  but  erroneously  included  my  Rio  Grande  specimens, 

afterward  made  tyiHJS  of  P.  coo])€ri). 
Pyranga  coopcri,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1860,  130  (Rocky  Mountains).— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  142. 
Pyranga  a^stiva  var.  cooperlf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  111,  tig.  52'*. 
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Hah. — The  typioal  form  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Connecticut  (£i»w- 
leg)  and  Massachusetts  {JilUony  quoted  by  Putnam,  Allen,  Coues,  and  Maynard;  strag- 
gling even  to  Nova  Scotia,  Bidgway,  loc,  cit  spec,  in  Mus.  Smiths.)'  West  to  Kansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  South  through  a  part  of  the  West  Indies  (Cuba ;  Jamaica)  and 
Eastern  Mexico  to  Central  America,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Yar.  cooperi 
from  Southern  Middle  Province,  latitude  35^.    South  through  Western  Mexico. 

This  species,  like  the  last,  merely  reaches  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Missouri  region.  With  a  range  generally  coincident  with  that  of  P.  rvbra^ 
the  Summer  Redbird  is  somewhat  more  southerly,  being  rare  or  casual 
even  in  Southern  "New  England,  beyond  which  I  have  found  no  record, 
excepting  Mr.  Ridgway's  citation,  based  on  a  specimen  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, of  "  Nova  Scotia."  The  bird  breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
range,  but  wholly  withdraws  from  this  country  in  winter,  penetrating 
very  far  south. 

As  stated  in  the  Key,  Pyranga  cooperi  is  not  a  tenable  species,  but 
may  be  recognized  as  a  geographical  race.  In  Cooper's  late  work, 
^^  Pyranga  hepatica,  Cones,"  is  cited  as  synonymous,  but  is  so  only  in  part. 
I  included,  under  the  head  of  hepatica^  page  71  of  the  Academy's  Pro- 
ceedings for  18C6,  my  Rio  Grande  specimens,  afterward  made  types  of 
var.  cooperi ;  but  this  is  simply  a  mistake,  not  to  be  held  to  overbalance 
the  rest  of  my  notice,  which  was  based  on  hepatica  proper,  as  shown  by 
the  synonyms  adduced. 

The  egg  of  the  Summer  Redbird  is  not  distinguishable  with  certainty 
from  that  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  though  it  averages  rather  larger.  It 
also  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 


PYRANGA  LUDOVICIANA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Louisiana  Tanager. 

Tanagra  ludoricianaf  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  27,  pi.  22,  fig.  1. — Ai'D.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  385 ;  v,  1839,  90,  pi.  354,  400.    (Name  geograpically  inappropriate.) 

Tanagra  (Pyranga)  ladoviciana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  105.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  lbii2,  471. 

Pyranga  ludoviciana,  Bp.— -AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  137.— AUD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  211,  pi.  210.— 
SCI^,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 125.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  303.  -Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
52.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 182.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1856, 125  (Gua- 
temala);  1859,  377  (Oaxaca);  1857,  213  (Orizaba);  1862,  19  (Parada,  Mex.); 
Ibis,  1859, 15  (Guatemala).— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 71.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1869,  33.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870,  145.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  8oc.  i,  1809,  550 
(Vera  Cruz).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  175.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872, 198 
(Colorado).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  112.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,678. 

Pyranga  er^thropi^j  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  1819,  291, 

Hah, — Upper . Missouri  and  eastern  foot-bills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
Mexico.    South  to  Guatemala.    Not  north  of  the  United  States  f 

List  of  sj)ecime}i8. 


19207 
19208 
193:^ 
19335 


22 

80 


Wind  River . . 

Snake  River.. 

Pn'or's  Fork . . 

do 


Mav  24,1860 
.Tune  18, 1860 
June  22, 1860 
do 


F.  V.  Harden 
do; 

G.  H.Trook.. 
do 


6.25 

11.00 

3.75 

6.50 

10.50 

3.75 

6.75 

11.25 

3.75 

6.75 

11.25 

Lieutenant  IVarrcn^s  Expedition. — 8^22,  Black  Hills  ;  8823,  Laramie  Peak. 
Later  Eipediti0H8,-^lQG2y  Wjoming;  61663,  Utah;  62278-86,  Idaho. 

The  elegant  Loaisiana  Tanager  ba«  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Laramie  Peak,  where  several  examples  have  been  i)rocured 
in  a  higher  state  of  plumage  than  that  usually  described  as  adult — the 
whole  head  and  throat  intense  scarlet,  the  middle  of  the  back  pure  black, 
and  the  rump  rich  chrome-yellow.  Dr.  Ilayden's  specimens  are  also  in- 
teresting in  establishing  an  extreme  limit  of  the  species,  as  far  as  now 
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known.  It  has  been  more  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet.  I  found  the  bird  in 
the  mountains  of  Arizona,  where  it  was  a  rather  rare  summer  resident 
from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  end  of  September;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  breeds  about  Fort  Whipple,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  the  fact.  The  birds  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  pine 
forests ;  in  their  manners  they  appeared  to  me  to  closely  resemble  the 
eastern  species.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  the  arrival  of  this  species  near  San 
Diego,  in  small  parties,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  states  that  they  reach 
Puget  Sound  about  May  15th.  "The  males,"  he  remarks,  "come  some 
time  in  advance,  clothed  in  their  full  summer  livery,  and  are  more  bold 
and  conspicuous  than  the  females,  which  are  rarely  seen  without  close 
watching.  They  frequent  trees,  feeding  on  insects  and  berries,  and  sing- 
ing much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  species."  He  continues :  "  I 
saw  none  of  them  in  the  coast  range  toward  Santa  Cruz,  or  at  Santa 
Barbara,  in  summer,  and  suppose  that  they  must  seek  the  higher  and 
more  northern  regions  at  that  season.  I  found  this  species  in  Septem- 
ber, 1860,  in  the  higher  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  latitude  47°,  and  they  probably  remain  until  October  within 
this  State.  •  ♦  ♦  •  I  saw  none  along  the  Colorado  Valley,  proba^ 
bly  because  they  migrate  more  on  the  lino  of  the  mountain  ranges.'' 

Dr.  George  Suckley  has  given  an  interesting  account:  "The  beautiful 
Louisiana  Tanager  is  quite  abundant  in  certain  seasons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Steilacoom.  In  1854  but  a  limited  number  made  their  appear- 
ance^ while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  summer  of  18i5G,  I  could  readily  have 
obtained  a  hundred  specimens.  1  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
studying  their  habits,  and  have  never  yet  seen  them  descend  to  the  low 
bushes  or  the  ground,  as  stated  by  Nuttall,  the  reverse  being  the  rule 
(at  least  at  Puget  Sound) ;  the  difficulty  being  generally  to  find  the  bird 
sufficiently  low  down  on  fir-tree  branches  to  allow  fine  shot  to  reach  it 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  •  •  •  ♦  The  favorite  habitat  of  the 
species,  in  those  localities  where  I  have  observed  it,  is  among  the  tall, 
red  fir-trees  belonging  to  that  magnificent  species,  the  Abies  doiiglasii. 
They  seemingly  prefer  the  edges  of  the  forest,  rarely  retiring  to  its 
depths  unless  for  concealment  when  alarmed.  In  early  summer,  at  Fort 
Steilacoom,  they  are  generally  seen  during  the  middle  of  the  day  sun- 
ning themselves  in  the  firs,  occasionally  darting  from  one  of  these  trees 
to  another,  or  to  some  of  the  neighboring  white-oaks  {Q.  garryana)  on 
the  prairies.  Later  in  the  season  they  may  be  seen  very  actively  flying 
about  in  quest  of  insect  food  for  their  young.  On  July  10, 1856, 1  saw 
one  of  these  birds  carrying  a  worm  or  insect  in  its  mouth,  from  which  I 
inferred  that  the  young  were  then  hatched  out.  Both  sexes,  during  the 
breeding  season,  are  much  less  shy ;  the  males,  during  the  day-time,  fre- 
quently sitting  on  some  low  limb,  rendering  the  scene  joyous" with  their 
delightful  melody." 

The  stomach  of  a  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Suckley  contained  in- 
sects, principally  Coleoptera^  among  them  many  fragments  of  a  large 
BxiprcMs^  found  generally  on  the  Douglas  fir-trees. 

Mr.  Allen  writes  to  me,  tbat  "the  Louisiana  Tanager  is  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tanagridw  I  observed  at  any  point  west  of  Eastern 
Kansas.  In  Colorado  it  occurs  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,000  feet  in 
the  mountains,  about  the  base  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rather 
common  species.  In  song  and  general  habits  it  strikingly  resembles  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  of  the  East,  its  song,  in  fact,  being  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  eastern  bird." 

A  set  of  eggs  taken  in  the  Uintah  Mountains,  July  7, 1869,  by  Mr. 
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Ridgway,  are  noticeably.  diflPerent  from  those  of  the  other  species  of 
this  genas,  being  a  much  clearer  green,  and  more  sparingly  dott^  with 
mere  points  of  very  dark  purplish-brown.  A  few  specks  are  sprinkled  over 
the  whole  surface^  but  the  tendency  is  to  aggregate  just  at  the  larger  end, 
where  the  spots,  though  so  numerous,  preserve  their  distinctness.  In 
size  and  shape  the  eggs  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  P.  rubra, 
though  perhaps  averaging  a  little  larger  and  especially  thicker.  The 
nidification  is  essentially  the  same. 

Family  HIRUNDINID^:  Swallows. 

HIRUNDO  HORREORUM,  Barton. 

American  Barn  Swallow. 

a.  erythrogdster. 

EfTundo  eryfkroffoater,  Bodd.,  P.  E.  1783,  pi.  724.— ScL.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  18G2,  39; 

P.  Z.  8.  1867,  840. 
HiruHdo  rufa,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788, 1018.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  339  (iu  part).— Burm., 

Syst.  Ueb.  iii,  148. 
Hirundo  cyanopyn'ha,  Vieill.,  Nouv.^Dict.  1817,  510 ;  Ency.  Meth.  ii,  1823,  528. 

b.  horreorum. 


C3-67.— Reinii.,  Ibis,  lii,  1861, 5  (Greenland).— Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 18<6l,  328  (Cuba). 

Eimndo  horreorumf  Bart.,  Ftag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799, 17.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,308;  Bev.  1865, 
294.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  6:J 
(Santa  Cruz,  migratory).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  310  (Panama);  1864, 
98  (Sombrero).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz).— Gundl., 
OIV.  1869, 584  (St.  Bartholomew).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1870, 184  (Veragua).— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 161.— CooP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 184.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  72  (Arizona).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  33  (Montana).— Dall  6l 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  103.— 
FiNScn,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  28  (Alaska).- Merr.,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.  Ter,  1872, 
076.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Colorado,  up  to  timber-line).— CouES, 
Key,  1872, 113,  fig.  54.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5 ;  and  of  late  United  States  writers. 

Hiruudo  americana,  \ViL8.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  34,  pi.  8,  f.  1,  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  329.— Lemb.,  Aves  Cub«,  1850,  44,  pi.  7,  f.  2. 

Birundo  runticay  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  413,  pi.  173;  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
181,  pi.  48.— GiRAUD,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  35.— Jones,  Nat.  Berm.  34. 

Hah. — Var.  horreorum  ;  North  and  Middle  America.  North  to  Alaska.  Greenland. 
West  Indies.    H,  eryihrogatter  is  the  South  American  form. 

Lieutenant  JVarreive  Expedition, — 5206-8,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 62295-6,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  the  above  heading  this  species  is  retained  under  the  name  given  in  the  Key,  and 
used  by  nearly  all  later  American  writers,  although  there  is  no  probability  that  it  is 
specifically  distinct  from  the  South  American  form,  H.  erythrogaster.  The  synonymy  is 
distinguished  above,  for  convenience,  and  our  species  may  stand  as  H.  erythrogaster  var. 
horreorum,  though  even  the  varietal  distinctions  are  very  slight. 

The  Barn  Swallow  occurs  throngbout  the  Missouri  region,  especially 
during  the  migrations,  and  breeds  in  suitable  localities,  although  it  is 
much  less  numerous  than  it  is  in  most  wooded  and  settled  parts  of  the 
country.  It  appears  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  United  States  in 
winter,  though  a  few  Swallows  are  usually  among  the  earliest  arrivals, 
in  southern  portions,  even  in  February.  Their  great  powers  of  flight 
enable  them  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  country  to  another,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  weather. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  enter  into  details  of  the  well-known  nidi- 
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ficatiou  and  eggs  of  our  Swallows.  I  will  indicate  the  general  character. 
In  JBirundo  and  FetrocJieUdon  the  eggs  are  alike  spotted,  heavily  and 
sharply,  upon  a  white  ground,  with  various  reddish-brown  and  darker 
brown  shades.  In  Tdchycineta  hicolor  and  tlialassinaj  in  Cotyle  and  SteU 
gidopteryxj  and  in  Prague  purpurea^  the  eggs  are  pure  white,  unmarked. 

TACHYCINETA  BICOLOR,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
White-bellied  Swallow. 

Birundo  hicolor,  ViEHJ..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  61,  pi.  31.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828j  65.— AuD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  491 ;  v,  417;  pi.  98;  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  175,  pi. 
46.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  p.  — .— Giraud,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  36.— Lemb.,  Aves  Cnb»y 
1850,  46.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 65.— Cass.,  IU.  1855, 244.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  78.— Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  i,  1857, 100,  pi.  4  (egg).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
310 ;  Rev.  1865, 297.— CooP.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 185.— Joxes,  Nat. 
Berm.  34.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 15  (British  Columbia).— D all  & 
Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279  (Alaska).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  106.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  29  (Alaska).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  21 
(North  Carolina,  in  Janaary). — Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (up  to  tim- 
ber-line).—TRiPPE.Pr.  Best.  Soc.  XV,  1872, 235  (Iowa).— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 
125  (accidental  in  England). — Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5 ;  and  of  most  writers. 

CheUdon  hicolor y  Less.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  8. 

Tac^ycineta  hicolor.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.,  1850,  48 ;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 5  (Cuba).— Ol^T)L.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861, 330  (Cuba).— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  ftoc.  i,  1869, 547  (plateau  of  Mexico).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  269  (Florida,  in  winter).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 113. 

Merge  hicolor,  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  341. 

Petrochelidon  hicolor,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857,  201 ;  1859,  364  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  1862, 40.— ScL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  ia59, 13  (Guatemala). 

Birundo  viridis,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  49,  pi.  38. 

"  Cluilidon  viridis,  BoiE,  1826."    (Bp. ) 

Birundo  leucogaater,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool,  x,  1817,  105. 

CheUdon  leucogastraf  BoiE,  Isis,  1844, 171. 

Hah, — Temperate  North  America.  North  to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Alaska.  Mexico, 
in  summer.  South  to  Guatemala.  Cuba.  Bermudas.  Accidental  in  England  ( Wolley, 
Zoologist,  1858,  3806;  Nmoton,  ibid,  1860,  7145;  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  131).  Breeds  in  mobt  of 
its  United  States  range.    Winters  in  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  Wbite-bellied  Swallow  appears  to  be  rarer  in  the  Missouri  region 
than  the  other  species  are,  or  than  it  is  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  mach  of  the  country  being  not  well  suited  to  its  wants.  It  is  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  Southern  States  in  midwinter,  as  in  the  instances 
above  given. 

TACHYCINETA  THALASSINA,  (Sw.)  Cab. 

Violet-green  Swallow. 

Birundo  thalassina,  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  365.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  9.— Aid.,  Om.  Biog. 
iv,  18:38,  r^,  pi.  385 ;  Syn.  1839,  36 ;  R  Am.  i,  1840, 186,  pi.  49.— Woodh.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  i,  1855,  245.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  i,  1857, 
ice  (not  the  fig. !).— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  311 : 
Rev.  1865, 299.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0, 1858, 101.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 36.— 
Coop.  «fc  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 185.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  Wool, 
iv,  1864, 115  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona).- 
Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal.  ii,  1871,  107.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 149  (Colorado,  up  to  8,000  feet). 

*'  Cecropis  thalassina,  Less." 

CheUdon  ihalassina,  BoiE,  Isis,  1844, 171. 

Berse  ihalaasina,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  341. 

Tachycineta  thalassina,  Cab..  Mus.  Hein.  1850.  48.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 547 
(Vera  Cniz,  abundant,  breeds).— Mekr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  676.— 
Coues,  Key,  1872, 113. 

Petrochelidon  thxilassina.  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  18:9, 13  (Guatemala).- Scl.,  Cat.  1861, 39.— 
Scl.,  p.  Z.  S.  1864,  173  (city  of  Mexico). 
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Hab, — Middle  and  Western  Provinces.    North  to  British  America.    South  through 
Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

List  of  Bpedmens, 


19208 
19210 
19211 
19350 
19351 


31 
15 
14 


Wind  River... 

do 

do 

G.  Bull  Creek 
do 


i 
^ 
(? 
^ 
<? 


May  2(5,  1860  |  F.  V.  Hayden. 
do do 


do 

June  7,  18(50 
June  5,  18(50 


do.... 

G.  H.  Trook 
do.... 


4.75 

12.75 

4.75 

5.25 

12.50 

4.75 

5.25 

12.25 

4.50 

5.00 

12.00 

4.50 

5.25 

12.00 

4.75 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. 
Later  jEjtpedtttoiM.— 61665,  Utah. 

A  fine  series  of  tbis  lovely  Swallow  was  procured  by  Captain  Ray- 
noldSy  and  its  eggs  are  also  in  tbe  collection.  Tbe  locality  is  apparently 
at  about  tbe  nortbeast  limit  of  distribution  of  tbe  species.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  nortb  of  Wasbington  Territory  and  Vancouver. 
In  winter  it  retires  beyond  tbe  United  States,  reacbing  to  Guatemala. 
Its  breeding  range  appears  to  comprise  all  suitable  localities  in  tbat  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  it  occupies,  as  well  as  parts  of  Mexico ;  to  tbe 
southward,  it  chiefly  occupies  elevated  and  wooded  situations.  1  foun(l 
it  abundant  in  tbe  Eaton  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  in  June ;  it  was 
then  doubtless  breeding.  In  Arizona,  as  I  have  alreacly  recorded  (L  c), 
it  is  very  abundant,  being  the  characteristic  Swallow  of  the  pine  regions, 
where  it  breeds ;  it  arrives  at  Fort  Whipple  about  the  20th  of  March, 
and  remains  until  late  in  September.  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  its  arrival  in 
tbe  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California,  as  early  as  March  15tb,  and  further 
observes  that  it  "frequents  chiefly  the  groves  of  oaks  along  tbe  sides  of 
the  valleys  and  across  the  whole  coast  range,  excepting  tbe  windy  and 
cold  neighborhood  of  tbe  sea.  They  range  at  least  as  far  north  as  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  across  tbe  interior  to  the  eastern  base  of  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains."  Dr.  Suckley  reports  its  arrival  at  Puget  Sound  about  the 
10th  of  May.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  July  and  August,  in  Colorado,  in 
the  Garden  of  the  G^ds,  about  Castle  Rock,  and  at  Lake  Pass. 

A  well  known  and  often  recorded  point  in  the  economy  of  tbe  Swal- 
lows, is  the  readiness  with  which  they  modify  their  ways  of  nesting  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Those  species,  like  the  Barn  Swallow,  the 
White-bellied  and  Clifl:'  Swallows,  and  tbe  Purple  Martin,  which  inhabit 
populous  countries,  have  almost  completely  changed  their  modes  of  uid- 
ification,  now  breeding  in  tbe  convenient  places  aftbrded  by  buildings, 
or  in  shelters  expressly  provided  for  their  use.  In  tbe  case  of  the  Clifl:' 
Swallows,  the  change  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  many  records  are  pre- 
served of  the  precise  time  when,  in  particular  localities,  tbe  birds  de- 
serted cliffs  to  build  under  eaves,  or  when,  adopting  tbis  habit,  they 
appeared  and  bred  in  places  where  they  were  before  unknown.  With 
the  Purple  Martins  the  modification  occurred  earlier,  and  I  am  not  aware 
tbat  the  time  is  recorded.  But  in  the  west  both  these  birds  still  adhere 
to  their  primitive  ways.  Along  the  Missouri  I  saw  great  numbers  of 
nests  of  Cliff  Swallows  stuck  in  batches  on  the  high  vertical  water- 
worn  exposures ;  and  in  Arizona  the  Martins  occupied  tbe  blasted  tops 
of  tall  pine-trees,  in  colonies,  having  driven  off  the  Woodpeckers,  right- 
ful proprietors  of  the  holes  that  riddled  the  trunks.  It  becomes  an 
interesting  speculation  whether  the  Bank  Swallow  will  ever  abandon  its 
burrows,  and  so  far  modify  its  fossorial  nature  as  to  build  in  chinks  and 
crannies,  or  affix  a  nest  anywhere  about  a  building.  As  far  as  is  now 
known,  the  Violet-green  Swallow  retains  its  primitive  habits,  but  tbe 
same  easy  adaptability  to  varying  circumstances  may  be  observed  in 
this  case,  warranting  the  inference  that  before  long  it  will  accept  the  con- 
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ditioDS  that  civilization  imposes,  and  breed  about  baildings  like  its 
allies. 

At  Fort  Whipple  the  Violet-green  Swallows  resided  during  the  sum- 
mer in  small,  loose  colonies,  in  high,  open  pine  woods,  preferably  about 
the  edges  of  the  timber.  They  could  not  contest  with  the  Woodpeck- 
ers, as  the  Martins  did,  for  recent  holes,  but  they  occupied  deserted  ones, 
as  well  as  knot-holes  or  other  crannies  in  the  trees.  According  to  Dr. 
Cooper,  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  frequent  the  high  prairies  bordered 
with  oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees,  breeding  in  knot-holes  or  in  deserted 
Woodpeckers'  holes.  Mr.  Allen  found  them  breeding  in  holes  in  the 
rocks.  Mr.  Nuttall  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Townsend,  that  along 
the  Columbia  River  they  used  to  breed  in  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Cliff 
Swallow, 

The  speckled  egg  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  of  this 
species,  has  since  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  another.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  pure  white,  like  those  of  the  Bank 
Swallow. 

According  to  Mr.  Allen's  manuscript,  "  the  Violet-green  Swallow,  the 
most  delicately  and  brilliantly  colored  of  our  Hirundinesj  was  met  with 
in  considerable  abundance  in  Colorado,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
up  to  about  8,000  or  10,000  feet.  Like  the  White-bellied  Swallow,  it 
lives  generally  in  colonies,  a  cousiderablo  number  of  pairs  commonly 
breeding  in  the  same  vicinity.  We  met  with  several  such  colonies  on 
our  route  from  Denver  to  South  Park,  but  as  we  also  passed  long  dis- 
tances during  the  same  journey  without  meeting  with  the  species  at  all, 
it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  rather  locally  distributed.  They  appear 
to  generally  nest  in  abandoned  Woodpeckers'  holes,  but  at  the  '^  Garden 
of  the  Gods,"  and  on  the  ''divide"  between  Denver  and  Colorado  City, 
we  found  them  breeding  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  at  the  former  locality,  in 
company  with  the  Eocky  Mountain  Swift  {Panyptlla  saxatilis),^ 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  the  desired  evidence  of 
the  change  of  nidification  of  this  species,  above  noted  as  to  be  expected, 
deferring  to  Idaho  Springs,  Clear  County,  Colorado,  Mr.  Trippe  informs 
me  that  the  Violet-green  Swallow  is  abundant,  nesting  under  the  eaves  of 
liomes,  like  the  Cliff  Swallow,  and  also  in  hollow  trees.  ''It  arrives,"  he 
adds,  ''  toward  the  close  of  May,  and  soon  becomes  numerous,  up  to  an 
altitude  of  10,500  feet,  occasionally  even  venturing  higher.  It  disap- 
pears from  the  higher  regions  in  August,  and  in  Sex)tember  leaves  the 
country.'' 

PETKOCHELIDON  LUNIFRONS,  (Say.)  Scl. 
Cltff  Swallow ;  Eare  Swallow. 


im>,  1*24.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1801,  317  (Panama,  winter).— Ha  yd.,  Rep. 
1862,  IGl.— LoKD,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  Wool,  iv,  1864, 16  (British  Columbia).— Verr., 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1864,  276  (biogr.).— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  279 
(Alaska).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 33  (Missouri,  "in  swarms") ;  B.  Cal.  1870, 
104.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463  (Wyoming.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Coloratlo,  up  to  timber-Jine).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
235  (Iowa).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5;  and  of  most  writers. 

FetrochcUdon  Uinifrons,  ScL.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  40.— Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  288.— CouES,  Kev, 
1872,  114.— Hold.,  Ft.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  197  (Black  Hills).— Merk.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Snrv'.  Ter.  182,  676  (Idaho). 

H&undo  opifex,  Clint.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  i,  1824, 161. 

Eirundo  nspublimna,  Aud.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  i,  1824,  164. 

Hirundo  fulva,  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1825, 63,  pi.  7,  f.  1 ;  Syu.  1828, 64 ;  List,  1838,  9.— Nuir., 
Man.  i,  1»32,  603.^- Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  353,  pi.  58;  Syn.  1839,  35;  B.  Am. 
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i,  1840, 177,  pi.  47.— GiRAUD.  B.  L.  1. 1844,  38.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 100.— 

Heerm.,  p.  K.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36. 
Bene  fulva,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  341  (in  part). 
Uirundo  melanogaster,  »w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  336  (Mexico). 
BstrocAelidan  melanogastraf  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1850.  47. 
Petrochelidon  8ieainsoni,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1858,  *296 ;  1859,  376 ;  Cat.  A.  B.  1R62,  40.— Bd., 

Rev.  1866,  290.— SuMicn.,  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Vera  Cruz). 

Hah, — ^North  America  at  large,  breeding  almost  throughout,  in  suitable  places. 
Mexico.    South  to  Panama.    Not  West  Indian. 

List  of  BpecitneHS, 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4/ #6-80,  Bijoux  Hills. 

Later  jKrpedi^ion^.— 60420-3,  Wyoming ;  61774,  Idaho. 

Without  present  opportunity  of  direct  comparison  of  several  closely  related  species 
or  varieties  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amenca,  the  above  synonymy  is  made  only 
with  reference  to  the  North  American  bird,  and  the  Mexican,  which  is  certainly  not 
distinct.  The  differences  assigned  to  sicainttoni,  in  both  size  and  shade  of  color,  are 
found  in  every  sufficient  series  of  the  North  American  bird ;  thus,  of  two  specimens, 
both  shot  at  Washington,  D.  C,  one  has  a  whitish  and  the  other  a  brown  frontlet.  I 
scarcely  think  that  even  varietal  distiiiction  can  be  predicated  in  this  case.  The  West 
Indian  form  (true  fnlva  of  Vieillot)  appears  to  coustitnte  all  insular  race  worthy  of  re- 
cognition, in  lacking  the  steel-blue  pectoral  spot,  and  in  other  features.  But  there 
seems  to  be  little  probability  of  its  proving  not  to  intergrade  with  lunifrous. 

Prof.  Verrill  has  recently  elucidated  some  interesting  facts  relative  to 
tbe  distribution  of  this  species,  substantiating  its  occurrence  in  Eastern 
Korth  America,  long  before  tbe  time  when  it  was  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  immigrated  from  the  west.  My  present  belief  in  the  matter  is, 
that  the  Cliff  Swallow  is,  and  always  has  been,  amenable  to  tbe  ordinary 
laws  of  migration,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  of  North  America,  the 
South  Atlantic  States  perhaps  excepted.  The  numerous  recorded  dates 
of  its  appearance  and  breeding  in  particular  localities,  merely  mark  the 
times  when  the  birds  forsook  their  natural  breeding  places  and  built 
under  eaves,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  the  summer  where  formerly 
they  were  unable  to  breed  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations. 

Dr.  Hayden  notices  the  abundance  of  this  species  along  the  Missouri, 
and  of  its  nests  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the  river  bluffs :  "  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River,  the  chalk  bluffs  and  cretaceous  formation 
No.  3  form  lofty  vertical  walls,  which  are  sometimes  completely  covered 
with  their  nest's.''  In  passing  up  the  river  last  year,  I  noticed  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Allen's  observations  are  correspondent:  He  says  it  is  "a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  central  plateau  of  tbe  continent,  throughout 
which  extensive  region  small  colonies  may  be  observed  breeding  on  the 
rocky  escarpments  of  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains.  It,  however, 
even  here  manifests  its  preference  for  the  eaves  of  buildings  for  nesting 
sites,  and  wherever  settlements  occur  it  soon  abandons  its  ancient  cliff's 
for  these  apparently  more  congenial  locations.  This  species  and  the 
White-bellied  Swallow  were  the  most  common  Himndiiies  in  South  Park, 
and  both  these  species  and  the  Barn  Swallow  were  observed  in  line 
weather  coursing  above  tbe  tree-line  summits  of  the  Snowy  Eange.'^ 

COTYLE  RIPARIA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Bank  Swallow. 

Eirundo  riparia,  Lixx.,  »Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  344.— G.M.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  178S,  1019.— Lath., 
lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  575.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  46,  pi.  3d.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828, 65;  List, 
1838,  9.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  333.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  607.— AuD., 
Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  584,  pi.  385;  Syn.  1839,  36;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 187,  pi.  50.— 
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GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 37.--LEMB.,  Aves Cnbae,  1^50, 47,  pi. 7,  f.  3.— JoXES,  Nat.  Bena 
34. — Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 116 ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 
Hirundo  riparia  americanaj  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  101. 


0. 1861  (330).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 162.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  297  (Ja- 
maica).—Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280  (Alaska).— CoUES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 110  (California).— Allen, 
Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 269  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  iii,  1872, 176.— Trippk,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soo.  1872,  235.— Aiken,  ibid,  198.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  677.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  114;  and  of  nearly  all  late  writers. 

Hirnndo  cinerea^  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d*Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  1817,  526. 

Cotyle  fluviatilis  et  microrhyncho8f  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  i,  142,  143. 

Hah. — Earope.  The  whole  of  North  America.  Bermudas.  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Breeds 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  North  American  range.  Winters  from  the  southern 
coast  southward.    Not  common  on  the  Pacific  side.    Brazil  {Pch.,  Oru.  Braz.  i,  18. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5209-10,  Yellowstone. 

Later  Expeditions.-^li^j  Utah. 

Notable  as  one  of  the  few  species  of  OscineSf  American  and  European  specimens  of 

which  are  absolutely  identical. 

• 

Ascending  the  Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1864, 1  saw  thousands  of  these 
birds  along  the  banks,  which  were,  in  suitable  places,  riddled  with  their 
holes.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  higher  up  the  river,  I  observeil  multi- 
tudes of  their  deserted  nests,  often  in  the  soft  ground  capping  the  bluffs 
where,  a  little  below,  the  bottle-shaped  nests  of  the  Cliff  Swallows  were 
fastened  in  great  masses. 

STELGIDOPTERYX  SBRRIPEXNIS,  (Aud.)  Bd. 

Rongh-wtnged  Swallow. 

Hirundo  serripennis,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iv.  18:J8, 593 ;  Syn.  1839, 37  ;  B.  A.  i,  1840, 193,  pi.  .'il. 

Cotyle  scrripennis,  Bp.,  Cousp.,  Av.  i,  1850,  342.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855,  247.— Brew.,  N.  A. 
Oiil.  i,  1857, 106,  pi.  4,  f.  50.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  313.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  36.~Kenn.,  ibid.  pt.  iv,  24.— Newb.,  ibid,  vi,  1857,  79.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 186.— Scl.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  41 ;  (t)  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 
285  (Cordova) ;  (f )  1859,  364  (Jalapa)— ff )  Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  13  (Gna- 
temala),  126.— (?)  Owen,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  61  (Gnatemala)— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Artv. 
Inst,  iv,  1864, 116  (British  Columbia).— CooP.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75;  B.  Cal. 
1870,  110.— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (common). 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  Bd.,  Kev.  1865, 316. — CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 72  (Arizona) ; 
Key,  1872,  114. 

Hab. — United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  excepting  perhaps  New  England. 
British  Columbia.  South  into  Mexico  (  ?  to  Guatemala  ;  compare  C.  fulvipennis,  Scl., 
P.  Z.  S.  1850,  364;  Ibis,  1860,  31). 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

It  appears  to  me  improbable  that  theCotyle  fulvipenniSy  based  on  a  young  bird,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  present  species.  My  Arizona  birds-of-the-year,  as  described  (I.  c),  seem 
to  answer  the  description  of  fulmpenniSj  though  they  have  subsequently  been  found 
inseparable  from  serripennis.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  it  proved  necessary 
to  unite  the  several  supposed  species  described  from  (jentral  and  South  America,  and 
Mexico.  The  ascribed  characters  seem  very  slight,  and  of  a  kind  readily  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  sex,  age,  and  season  of  the  specimens  examined,  witn,  of  course, 
discrepancies  due  to  climatic  influences.  A  series  will  probably  be  established  of  sev- 
eral geographical  races. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  but  its  known 
range  includes  the  Missouri  region.    It  is  stated  to  be  common  in  Kan^ 
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808,  where  it  breeds.  I  found  it  breeding  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona, 
where  it  arrives  late  in  April,  and  remains  through  the  greater  part  of 
September.  Dr.  Heermann  records  its  breeding  in  Texas ;  Mr.  Allen 
notes  its  occurrence,  in  summer,  in  different  parts  of  the  west ;  Drs. 
Cooper  and  Snckley  found  it  from  May  to  August  near  the  Columbia 
Eiver.  These  records,  joined  with  those  we  have  from  the  Eastern 
States,  show  that  the  species,  like  other  Swallows,  has  a  breeding  range 
about  co-extensive  with  its  dispersion  in  the  United  States.  In  some 
places  it  is  stated  to  burrow,  like  the  Bank  Swallow,  in  soft  earth; 
elsewhere  it  has  been  found  breeding  about  the  piers  and  abutments  of 
bridges,  &c. 

PROGNE  PURPUREA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 

Purple  Martin. 

Hirund6  auhis,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  10th  ed.  1758,  192 ;  12th  ed.  1766,  344. 

Frogne  »iifrw,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  274.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  72 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  276.— SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  547  (Orizaba).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z,  iii,  1872.  56. 

Eirundo  purpurea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  344.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1020.— Lath., 
Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  578.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  58,  pi.  39,  f.  2,  3.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828, 
64.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  115:  v,  1839,  408;  pi.  23;  Syn.  1839,  37  ;  B.  Am. 
i,  1840. 170,  pi,  45.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  598.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  34.— Jones, 
Nat.  Berm.  34.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 101.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
114  (&ilnnesota). 

Progne purpurea,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  971.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  337.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  65.— Cass.,  111.  1855,  47.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  O.  1857, 103,  pi.  4,  f.  47.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  314.— Heerm.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  35.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 186.— Scl., 
Cat.  1862,  38.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 162.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863, 65  (Saskatchewan).— 
McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1666, 87  (Canada).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  1870, 113.— Coues, 
Kev,  1872, 114;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Eirundo  violacea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  1026. 

Hirundo  (Cecropis)  violacea,  Less.,  Compl.  Buff,  viii,  498. 

Eirundo  carulea,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  8.  i,  1807,  57,  pis.  26,  27. 

Eirundo  r«r»k»/or,  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  1817,  509. 

Eirundo  ludoviciana,  Cuv.,  Regne  Anim.  i,  1817,  374. 

(f )  Eirundo  dialyhea,  Maxim.,  Beitr.  iii,  354. 

(f)  Frogne  cryptoleuca,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  277  {=  Eirundo  purpurea,  D'Orbig.,  La  Sagra^s 
Cnba,  Ois.  1840,  94 ;  Progne  purpurea,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856^  3).    Cuba. 

(1)  Frogne  elegans,  Bd.,  Rev.  18^,  275  (Vermejo  River,  Paraguay;  supposed  identical 
with  P.  elegans,  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  38,  Buenos  Ayres). 

(f )  Progne  furcata,  Bd.,  Rev.  1865,  248  (Chili). 
(Other  references  to  the  supposed  F.  purpurea  of  South  America  are  :  Burm.,  Syst. 

Ueb.  iii,  140;  Schomb.,  Guiana,  671;  Tschudi,  Fn.  Peru,  ii,  132;  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras,  i, 

16. — See  ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1872, 605.    The  Galapagoes  species  or  variety  is :  P.  coiwolor, 

Gould,  P.  Z.  8. 1837,  22;  P.  modesta,  Gould,  Voy.  Beagle,  39,  pi.  5.) 

Edb, — United  States  and  British  provinces  (north  to  Canada  and  the  Saskatchewan). 
Mexico,  (f )  Cuba,  (f )  Greater  part  of  South  America.  Breeds  in  most  of  its  United 
States  range;  winters  beyond.  Accidental  in  Great  Britain  (Tarrell,  Br.  Birdn,  2d 
ed.,  ii,  257  ;  3d  ed.,  ii,  267 ;  aray,  List,  Br.  B.  34  ;  Earting,  Br.  Birds,  125). 

lieutenant  Warren*8  jKrpcdi«o».— 4505-8,  Cedar  Island;  4770-4,  "Nebraska;"  5204, 
Fort  Union ;  5205,  Blackfoot  country. 

Later  Ej^leditions. — 60418-19,  Bitter  Cottonwood,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Family  AMPELIDiE :  Waxwings. 

AMPELIS  GARRULUS,  Linn. 
Bohemian  Waxwlng, 

LaniuB  garrulua,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  82. 

AmpeUs  gamUus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 297.— Br.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 336.— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1S58, 307  (southwest  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas ;  also,  p.  923,  *•  millions"  on  Powder 
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River).— Bd.,  Rev.  i,  1866, 405.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (Northern  Ohio, 
"often  taken  in  winter").— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad,  ii,  1861.  122  (Fort  Mojave, 
Colorado  River,  Arizona;  southernmost  locality  on  record). — Verb.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iii,  158  (Maine ;  accidental  in  winter,  and  rare).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  66  (accidental 
winter  visitant,  Springfield,  Massachnsetts).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
276  (New  England ;  rare  and  irregular  in  the  north,  accidental  in  the  south  to 
Connecticut;  Dr.  Wood), — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  285  (New  York). — 
TuRNB.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  42  {^  occasional  near  Philadelphia ;  not  nncommon  on 
Lake  Superior")— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869. 280  (breeding  at  Fort 
Yukon).- Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1869,  579  (Southern  New  England).— Aiken,  Pr. 
Boet  Soc.  1872, 198  (mountains  of  Colorado).-- Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75; 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  127.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  107  (Massachusetts).— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  115,  fig.  55. 

Bombycivora  ^amiZa,  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  77. — ^Naum.,  Vog.  Doutschl.  ii,  1822,  143. 

Bombycilla  garrula,  Bp.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1828,  pi.  16,  f.  2.— 8w.  &,  RiciL,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
237.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  579.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  462,  pi.  363;  Syn. 
1839, 165 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 169,  pi.  246.— Peab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839, 290.— GiR., 
B.  L.  1. 1844, 165.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 228.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 188. 

Bomhyciphora  poUooitUay  Meyer,  Vog.  Liv-  u.  Esthl.  1815, 104. 

Bombycilla  bohemicay  Briss.- Leach,  Cat.  1816, 18.— Eyt.,  Cat.  8.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  219. 

Pants  bombydlla,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  548. 

Hab. — A  species  of  circumpolar  distribution,  wandering  irregularly  southward  in 
flocks,  in  winter,  to  about  35^  north  in  America. 

List  of  specimens. 
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....do.... 
....do.... 
....d9.... 
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....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


i 

9 
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Feb.  13,  18C0 

do 

Jan.  7,1860 
Feb.  13,  1860 
do 

>  •   •   •    •    l&w    •••••• 

do 


do 


F.  V.  Hay  den 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I   •    •  •    «  •     VH^     a  •    •  •    m  9 

do 


G.  H.  Trook 


7.50 

11.75 

4.50 

7.75 

12.25 

4.00 

8.50 

13.60 

4.60 

7.50 

11.25 

4.25 

7.50 

13.50 

4.25 

8.00 

14.00 

4.75 

8.00 

14.00 

4.75 

8.00 

14.06 

4.75 

A  fine  series  of  this  species,  not  xevy  common  in  American  collections, 
was  taken  on  Deer  Creek  in  winter.  Prof.  Baird  mentions  that  Mr. 
Drexler  saw  "millions"  on  Powder  River,  in  flocks  '* rivalling  in  extent 
those  of  the  Wild  Pigeon." 

The  singularly  erratic  movements  of  this  species  are  well  known,  but 
not  so  easily  accounted  for,  since  the  exigencies  of  the  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food  do  not  seem  sufficient,  in  every  instance,  to  explain  the 
case.  It  seems,  however,  most  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  small  numbers  in 
winter,  through  New  England  and  the  other  Atlantic  States,  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  is  noticed  in  the  records  above  quoted.  The  only  Eastern 
United  States  region  where  it  seems  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in  win- 
ter, is  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Mr.  T.  Mcllwraith  reports  (Proc. 
Ess.  Inst,  v,  186G,  87),  that  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  it  is  a  winter 
visitant,  "sometimes  appearing  in  vast. flocks,  and  not  seen  again  for 
several  years."  We  also  have  advices  from  Kansas,  and  from  the  Colo- 
rado Valley,  latitude  Sijo.  We  have  no  United  States  record  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  Dr.  Cooper  gives  an  interesting  note  in  his  later  work, 
above  quoted :  "It  is  probable,"  he  says,  "that  they  reside,  during  sum- 
mer, about  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  interior  ranges, 
if  not  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  September  at  Fort 
Laramie,  and  the  specimen  obtained  on  the  Colorado  was  a  straggler  from 
some  neighboring  mountains.  It  appeared  January  10th,  after  a  stormy 
period  which  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with  snow,  and 
was  alone,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  when  I  shot  it." 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Trippe  that  the  species  is  "abundant  during 
winter"  at  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  "arriving  during  the  latter  part  of 
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November,  or  in  December.  It  tifkects  particular  regions  in  the  mount- 
ains, being  very  numerons  in  some  localities,  and  rare  in  others ;  but  it 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  foot-bills.  It  begins  to  leave  the  country  toward 
the  close  of  February,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, only  straggling  flocks  remaining  until  the  close  of  the  month.'^ 

Mr.  Dall  reports  that  this  bird  "is  quite  common  near  Nulato,  but 
does  not  arrive  until  the  10th  of  June,  or  later." 

''For  many  years  authentic  eggs  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  were 
greatly  sought  after,  but  it  was  not  until  1856  that  any  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world,  when  the  late  Mr.  Wolley  discovered 
them  in  Lapland.  Barly  duplicates  from  his  collection  were  sold  at  five 
guineas  each;  and  although  a  good  many  have  been  since  obtained, 
they  are  yet  considered  as  great  prizes.  A  nest,  with  its  eggs,  of  those 
collected  by  Mr.  Wolley,  has  been  presented  to  the  [Smithsonian]  Insti- 
tution by  Mr.  Alfred  Newton.  The  only  instances  of  their  discovery  in 
America,  are  of  a  nest  and  one  egg  by  *Mr.  Kennicott,  on  the  Yukon,  in 
1861,  and  a  nest  and  single  egg  on  the  Anderson  Eiver,  by  Mr.  MacFar- 
lane,  both  of  which,  with  the  female  parents,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Institution.''    (Baird.) 

European  references  to  the  nidification  of  this  bird  are  given  by  Bainl, 
as  follows:  i\^eM?fon,  Ibis,  1861, 92,  pi.  4 ;  JVordt?ian»,  Cab.  Journ.  vi,  1858, 
307,  and  vii,  1859,  pi.  1.  The  egg  is  precisely  like  a  Cedar-bird's,  but 
larger;  two  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian,  both  from  the  Yukon,  meas- 
ure, resi>ectively,  1.05  by  0.69,  and  0.87  by  0.67. 

AMPELIS  CEDRORUM,  (Vieill.)  Gray. 
Cedar  Bird;  Cherry  Bird;  Carolina  Waxwtng. 

Ampelis  garrulus  var.  /5,  LiXN.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1766,  297. 

BombyciUa  cedronim^  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 88,  pi.  57.— Vieili*,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1834, 
186,  pi.  118.— Cab.,  Mas.  Heiii.  i,  1850,  55;  J.  fT  O.  iv,  1856, 3  (Cuba).— Guxdl., 
J.  f.  0.1861,328  (Cuba). 

AmpelU  cedrorum,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  299  (Cordova) ;  1858,  302  (Oaxaca) ;  1859,  364 
(Xalapa) ;  1864, 172  (city  of  Mexico).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  318;  Rev.  1»^6,  407.— 
Scl.  &  Salv,,  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Guatemala).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 56.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  187.--Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  111  (Hondu- 
ras).—Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.— March,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acwl.  186:5,  294  (Jamaica).— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  116  (British  Columbia),— Scmicu.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1H69,  547  (Vera  Cruz,  abundant  in  winter). — Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1869,  34  ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  129  (California).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176 
(Eastern  Kansas). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Black  Hills). — Coues,  Key, 
1872, 115,  pi.  56;  and  of  all  late  United  States  writers. 

BombyciUa  carollnensiSj  Bius8.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  3:^7.- Bp.,  List,  1838,  9.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
i,  1831,  227,  pi.  43 ;  Syn.  1839,  165 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  16.%  pi.  245.— Nutt., 
i,  ia32,  248.— Giu.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  163. 

Ampelis  carolinenHSj  Gosse,  B.  Jamaica,  1847, 197  (  winter).- Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  336. 

AmpelU  amen43a»aj  Wiii}.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  107,  pi.  7,  f.  1. 

Bomby&lla  americanay  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  239.— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda, 
1859,  29  (winter). 

Sah, — North  America  generally,  np  to  54-  north  (Bivharclsou).  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Bermuda.  Jamaica.  Cuba.  Accidental  in  England  (XewUf  Zool.  1851,  3277  ; 
1852,  3507 ;  Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  81). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — .5318-19,  Yellowstone  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

MYIADESTES  TOWNSENDII,  (Auil.)  Cab. 
Townscnd's  Flycatchtng  Thrash* 

Pmogonys  town/iendii,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  206,  pi.  419,  f.  2.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 46.— 
AUD.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  243,  pi.  69.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  e<l.  1840,  361.— Gamb.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  263.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  82. 
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Myiadeatea  toicnsendii,  Cab.,  Wiegm.  Arcbiv,  i,  1847,  208.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  5;  1858, 
97,— Bd.,  13.  N.  A.  1858,  321 ;  Rev.  1866,  429.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
"Whipple'8  Route,  25.— Heerm.,  ihid.  Williamson's  Ronte,  38. — Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 
162.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 116  (British  Colambia}.— CouES,  Pr. 
Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  72.— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 34.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  176.— Aiken,  Pr.  Best  See.  1872, 198  (Colorado,  resident).— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key.  1872. 117,  fig.  57.  (Not  of 
Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873, 109 ;  the  nest  and  eggs  there  describ^  being  those 
of  Ph(BTiopepIa  nitens  !) 

Hob, — Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States,  in  mountainous  regions. 
North  to  British  Columbia.  East  to  the  Black  Hills.  Not  south  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  ^.  vnioolor  and  M.  ohscurus  be  diiferent. 

List  of  specimens. 


19225     162 


Pump.  Butte Oct.  22,  1859     F.  V.  Hayden 


8.25 


12.50 


4.50 


A  clue  to  the  true  position  of  this  genns  is  found  in  the  fusion  of  the  tarsal  plates, 
and  in  the  upotted  plumace  of  the  young,  warranting  the  inference  that  it  uelongs 
among  the  Turdidce.  This  fact  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Suckley  and  myself  while  preparioc 
a  report  upon  the  Birds  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Survey,  in  1862,  and  is  adverted 
to  by  Baird  in  his  Review,  in  my  paper  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy's  Proceedings, 
and  in  the  ''Key.''  The  eminent  vocal  powers  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  bear  oat 
the  inference. 

Dr.  J,  S.  iS'ewberry  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  bird. 
Noticing  its  occurrence  in  the  Des  Chutes  Basin,  he  continues :  "it  does 
not  inhabit  dense  forests,  nor 'prairies  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  but 
chooses  surfaces  covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  pine  and  cedar. 
We  first  met  with  it  in  the  caiion  of  Mptolyas  Kiver,  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Jefferson.  As  we  picked  our  way  with  infinite  difficulty  down  the  side 
of  this  gorge,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  delightful  song  of,  to 
me,  a  new  bird,  of  which  a  few  were  sitting  in  the  pines  and  cedars 
which,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  held  a  footing  on  the  craggy  face  of  the 
cliff.  The  song,  so  clear,  full,  and  melodious,  seemed  that  of  a  Mimus  ; 
of  the  bird  I  could  not  see  enough  to  judge  of  its  affinities.  The  next 
day  we  followed  down  the  river  in  the  bottom  of  the  caiion  5  all  day  the 
deep  gorge  was  filled  with  a  chorus  of  sweet  sounds  from  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  birds,  which,  from  their  monotonous  color,  and  their 
habit  of  sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  projecting  into  the  void  above 
the  stream,  or  hanging  from  some  beetling  crag,  and  flying  out  in  nar- 
row circles  after  insects,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Flycatchers,  I  was 
disposed  to  associate  with  them.  Two  days  afterward,  in  the  caiion  of 
Psucseeque  Creek,  of  which  the  terraced  banks  were  sparsely  set  with 
low  trees  of  the  western  cedar,  I  found  these  birds  numerous,  and  had 
every  opportunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  them,  watching  them  for  hours 
while  feeding  and  singing,  and  procuring  specimens  of  both  male  and 
female.  With  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  began  their  songs,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  valley  was  vocal  with  their  notes.  Never,  anywhere,  have  I 
heard  a  more  delightful  chorus  of  bird-music.  Their  song  is  not  greatly 
varied,  but  all  the  notes  are  particularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  the  stream 
of  pure  gushing  melody  is  as  spontaneous  and  inspiring  as  that  of  the 
Song  Sparrow." 

This  bird  ajipears  to  feed  mostly  upon  cedar-berries,  and  its  abun- 
dance is  to  be  in  a  measure  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  junii>er. 
Thus  Dr.  Cooper  says:  "I  saw  only  a  few  of  this  species  among  some 
junipers  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the  summit, 
in  September,  1863.  The  scarcity  of  the  juniper  on  the  western  slope, 
toward  the  north,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  this  bird  is  not  more  fre- 
quent there ;  as,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  are  found  wherever  that 
tree  grows  in  abundance,  especially  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  great 
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interior  basin,  and  their  extensions  to  the  north  and  south."  The  same 
excellent  observer  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  Newberry  respect- 
ing the  bird's  vocal  powers :  "Although  plain  in  plumage  and  retiring 
in  habits,  this  bird  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  western  country ; 
for,  like  its  not  distant  relative,  the  European  Nightingale,  it  compen- 
sates by  its  delightful  melody  for  its  deficiencies  in  beauty.  Having 
seen  them  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  seemed  merely  plain  and 
silent  flycatchers,  my  astonishment,  when  I  first  heard  one  sing  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  was  indeed  great ;  and  if  I  had  not  shot  the  bird  imme- 
diately, 1  could  not  have  believed  that  one  belonging  to  the  same  family 
as  the  nearly  silent  Waxwings  and  Pfuenopepla^  •  could  sing  with  such 
power,  variety,  and  sweetness.  Their  song  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
uttered  by  any  other  bird  I  have  heard  in  the  United  States,  for  it  ex- 
cels that  of  the  Mockingbird  in  sweetness,  besides  being  entirely  origi- 
nal. It  has  the  melancholy  slowness,  but  without  the  interruptions,  of 
that  of  the  Wood-Thrush,  and  agrees  better  with  the  descriptions  of 
that  of  the  Nightingale  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Allen  observed  this  bird  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
timber-line.    I  found  it  rather  rare,  in  summer,  in  Upper  Arizona. 

I  am  favored  by  Mr.  Trippe  with  the  following  interesting  communi- 
cation, designed  for  the  present  work:  *'This  exquisite  songster  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  may  be  seen  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  country  up  to  timber- 
line,  and  in  midsummer  even  beyond  it,  to  the  highest  limit  of  the 
shrubby  willows  and  junipers.  It  is  never  a  familiar  bird,  shunning  the 
vicinity  of  houses  and  cultivated  fields,  and  seeking  the  rockiest  mount- 
ain sides  and  darkest  canons  as  its  favorite  haunts,  yet  avoiding  the 
sombre  depths  of  dense  forests,  though  occasionally  found  therein. 
During  the  winter  it  feeds  on  berries  and  such  insects  as  it  can  find,  but 
in  the  warmer  months  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  latter,  which  it 
captures  with  the  address  of  the  most  skilful  Flycatcher.  It  is  never 
gregarious,  and  usually  solitary,  associating  together  only  from  the  time 
of  pairing,  which  is  in  the  early  part  of  May,  until  the  young  are  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  It  frequently  alights  on  the  top  of  a  dead  limb 
or  tree,  from  which  it  keeps  a  bright  lookout  for  passing  insects,  and  re- 
turns several  times  to  the  same  perch  after  capturing  its  prey ;  it  also 
frequents  the  lower  boughs,  and  at  times  alights  upon  the  ground  and 
searches  among  the  leaves  for  food.  In  its  flight  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Cedar-bird,  with  which,  indeed,  it  has  many  common 
traits.  In  summer  and  fall  its  voice  is  rarely  heard  ;  but  as  winter  comes 
on,  and  the  woods  are  well-nigh  deserted  by  all  save  a  few  Titmice  and 
Nuthatches,  it  begins  to  utter  occasionally  a  single  bell-like  note  that 
can  be  heard  distinctly  at  a  great  distance.  The  bird  is  now  very  shy ; 
and  the  author  of  the  clear,  loud  call,  that  I  heard  nearly  every  morn- 
ing from  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  was  long  a  mystery  to  me.  Toward 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  winter,  as  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  Fly- 
catching  Thrush  delights  to  sing,  choosing  for  its  rostrum  a  pine  tree  in 
some  elevated  position,  high  up  above  the  valleys ;  and  not  all  the  fields 
and  groves,  and  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Eastern  States,  Ciin  boast  a 
more  exquisite  song;  a  song  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Purple  Finch, 
the  Wood-Thrush,  and  the  Winter  Wren,  are  blended  into  a  silvery  cas- 
cade of  melody,  that  ripples  and  dances  down  the  mountain  sides  as 
clear  and  sparkling  as  the  mountain  brook,  filling  the  woods  and  val- 

•The  Buppooition  that  Phanopepla  nitens  is  Hougless,  is  entirely  erroDeous.  "  It  has  a 
saperb  8ong«  powerfnl  and  finely  modulated/^  Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  166G,  71 ; 
Key,  1872, 116. 
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leys  with  ringing  music.  At  first  it  sings  only  on  bright,  clear  morn- 
ings ;  but  once  fairly  in  the  mood,  it  sings  at  all  hours  and  daring  the 
most  inclement  weather.  Often  while  traveling  over  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing mountain  roads,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  I  have  been  overtaken 
and  half-blinded  by  sudden,  furious  storms  of  wind  and  snow,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  nearest  tree  or  projecting  rock  for  shelter.  In  such 
situations  I  have  frequently  listened  to  the  song  of  this  bird,  and  forgot 
the  cold  and  wet  in  its  enjoyment.  Toward  spring,  as  soon  as  the  other 
birds  begin  to  sing,  it  becomes  silent  as  though  di^ainfnl  of  joining  the 
common  chorus,  and  commences  building  its  nest  in  May,  earlier  than 
almost  any  other  bird.  During  this  season  it  deserts  the  valleys,  and 
confines  itself  to  partially  wooded  hill-tops.'' 

I  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  myself,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it. 
The  only  one  thus  far  known  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  in  the 
rift  of  a  rock.  He  describes  it  to  me  as  being  large  and  bulky,  built  of 
sticks  and  grasses.  Unfortunately  it  was  empty,  and  the  eggs  continue 
entirely  unknown.  For  those  described,  with  the  nest,  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
as  above  quoted,  are  not  of  this  species,  but  of  Phcmopqpla  nitenSj  as 
I  ascertained  by  examining  them  myself.  They  are  correctly  labelled 
in  Lieutenant  Bendire's  collection.  Dr.  Brewer's  mistake  is  apparently 
the  result  of  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

Family  VIREONID^ :  Greenlets. 

VIREO  OLIVACEUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Red-eyed  Ylreo. 

Muscicapa  ollvacea,  Linn.,  S.  N.  i,'  1766,  327.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  55,  pi.  12,  f.  3. 

Lanius  olivaceus^  Light.,  Verz.  182:),  49. 

Fireo  oUraceus,  Vieill.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1826, 124 ;  Syn.  1828,  71.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  1831,  233.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  287,  pi.  150 ;  Syn.  1839, 162.— Nutt., 
Man.  1,  1832,  312.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iv,  155,  pi.  243.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 157.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  331.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
1872, 176  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  11,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah).— CouES, 
Key,  1872, 120,  fi^  59 ;  and  of  most  late  United  States  writers. 

Vireosyhia  oUvacea.  Bp.,  List,  1838,  26;  Consp.  i,  1850,  329.— Reinh.,  Viddensk.  Med. 
for  1853  (1854),  82  (Greenland).— Reixh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Greenland).— SCL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1855,  151  (Bogota);  1859,  137,  363  (Xalapa);  1870,  836  (Honduras); 
Cat.  A.  B.  1862,  43.— A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis.  1859,  145  (Santa  Cruz).— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 12  (Guatemala).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860, 246  (Cuba) ;  ix, 
1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).— Mosley,  Nat.  Hist.  Tutbnry,  1863, 385,  pi.  6 ;  Ibis,  1864, 
394;  Zoologist,  1864,  ^j^;  fide  Harting,  Man.  Br.  B.  1872,  99  (accidental  in 
England).— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  33.3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  270  (a  few 
wintering  in  Florida).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  363;*  and  of  many  late 
United  States  writers. 

Phyllomanes  olivaceus,  Cab.,  Mus.  H«in.  i,  1850,  63.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1800,  404  (Costa 
Rica).— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba). 

(f )  Vireo  virescens,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 84,  pi.  53.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  75. 

Fireo  hogoteims^  Bry.,  Pr.  B.  S.  vii,  1860, 227  (Bogota).— Lawr.,  A.  L.,  1863  (Panama). 

Hah. — Eastern  North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Greenland.  West  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  Eastern  Province  to  Ogden,  Utah.  Fort  Bridger.  Bitterroot  Valley.  Koot- 
enay,  Washington  Territory  {Kennerly),  Missouri  River,  800  miles  above  its  mouth 
{Pearsall),  Some  winter  in  Florida.  Greenland.  Cuba.  Trinidad,  Finsch,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 
565  (with  agilis),  Panama.  In  Mexico  nearly  replaced  by  the  closely  allied  species  F/ 
flaroviridis.    Extremely  abundant  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States.    Accidental 

*  A  History  of  North  American  Birds,  By  8.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  R.  Riikj- 
WAY.  Illustrated  by  64  colored  plates  and  593  woodcuts.  Vols.  I,  II :  Land  Birds — 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1874.  The  reception  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  great 
work  (Feb.,  1874),  as  the  present  publication  reaches  this  point  in  printing,  will  enable 
me  to  cite  it  in  succteding  pages. 
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in  EDglaod  (near  Derby,  May,  1859 ;  Mosley,  N.  H.  Tutbnry,  18G3, 38o,  pi.  6 ;  Zoologist, 
1864,  p.  89()6 ;  Hartino,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  99). 

Lieutenant  Warren^e  Ej^edition. — 8695,  Fremont,  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

There  is  a  very  great  uniformity  among  the  eggs  of  our  Vireonido};  with 
specimens  before  me  of  olivacem^  gilvus^  bellii,  noveboracemiSy  solitariuSy 
AuAflavifromj  I  can  see  no  difterence,  except  in  size.  They  are  all  pure 
white,  very  sparingly  sprinkled,  chietly  about  the  larger  end,  with  fine 
sharp  dots  of  dark  brown.  Solitarius  and  flavifrons^  on  the  whole,  may 
average  a  little  the  heaviest  spotting :  in  one  case  of  novehoracemiH  there 
are  no  spots,  but  its  fellow  from  the  same  nest  is  spotted.  Likewise,  a 
whole  set  of  V.  bellii  are  immaculate,  and  in  another  set  there  is  but  a 
mere  speck  here  and  there  over  the  surface.  Eggs  of  helliiy  the  smallest, 
measure  0.70  or  less  by  about  0.50 ;  those  of  n&veboracensis  are  a  trifle 
larger ;  a  specimen  of  gilvm  is  0.74  by  0.54 ;  flavifrons^  solitarius^  and 
olivaceus,  are  0.80  to  0.85  by  0.55  to  0.60.  Nidification  is  essentially  the 
same  throughout;  a  thin-walled,  cup-shaped  nest,  of  various  fibrous 
material,  is  suspended  by  the  brim  betwixt  the  forks  of  a  twig. 

VIREO  PHILADELPHICUS,  Cass. 

Brotherly-love  Ylreo, 

Vireasylvia  philadelphica,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  153;  vi,j)l.  1,  fig.  1. — 8cL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 12  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  Rov.  ISm,  340.— £awr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N. 
Y.  ix,  ieC8,  9C  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 187  ( Veragua).— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  367. 

Ttreo  philadelphicusj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  :W5,  pi.  78,  fig.  3  (Wisconsin  and  Ohio).— Wheat., 
Obio  Agric.  R«p.  1860,  No.  114.— Coces  <fc  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1661,  410.— 
Hamlin,  Rep.  Maine  Board  Agric.  1865  (Waterville,  Me. ;  only  New  England 
record),— Codes,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  277.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
517  (Illinois).- TukNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  19  (very  rare).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
120,  fig.  62. 

nreMyhia  oohanennsy  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1B60,  463 ;  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1661, 328.   (Vera  Paz.) 

Hab, — ^Eastern  North  America.  North  to  IIiidson*9  Bay ;  soath  to  Central  America. 
No  Mexican  or  West  Indian  qnotations. 

From  the  rarity  of  this  species  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its 
comparative  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  interior,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  it  migrates  chiefly  through  the  Mississippi,  and  1  confidently 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  breeding  in  the  Missouri  region.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Trippe's  queried  citation  (Minnesota,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst  vi,  1871, 117)  really  does  belong  here,  and  not  to  gilvus.  Dr.  Brewer 
informs  me  by  letter  that  one  was  shot  near  Calais,  Maine,  by  Mr.  Board- 
man,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  others  found  the  latter  part  of  May  in 
northwestern  Maine,  by  Mr.  Brewster — an  occurrence  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Maynanl  in  his  late  excellent  paper.  Dr.  Brewer  adds  that  it  is 
'' abundant"  every  spring,  about  May  24:th,  in  Wisconsin.  I  found  it 
quite  common  along  the  Red  liiver  of  the  North,  about  Pembina,  in 
June,  and  it  doubtless  breeds  there.  It  frequented  the  heavy  timber  of 
the  river-bottom,  in  company  with  V,  olivaceous  and  F.  gilvus, 

VIEEO  GILVUS,  (Vieill.)  Bp. 

Warbltng  Yireo, 

a.  gilvus, 

Mutoicapa  gilra,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  65,  pi.  34. 

Vireo  gUvuSy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  18-25,  No.  12:} ;  Syn.  1828,  70 ;  List,  1838, 26.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  309.— AUD.,  Ora.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  114  ;  v,  1839,  433 ;  Syu.  1839, 161 ;  B.  Am. 
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1842, 149,  pi.  241.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  IGl.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 76.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  335.— CouES,  Key,  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  120,  fig.  63.— Tkippe,  Pr. 
Boat.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  236  (Iowa,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (Kansas, 
breeding) ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 

Firoosylvia  giha,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 153.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  298  (Cordova); 
1858,  302  (OaxacaV— Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  342.— Sumicu.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 
548  (Vera  Cmz ;  migratory).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  368. 

Muscicapa  melodiaf  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  85,  pi.  42,  f.  2. 

b.  8tcainsoni, 

Vireo  swaimiotii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  336  (in  text).— Couks,  Ibis,  1865,  164  (Arizona).— 

CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  73  (Arizona). 
Fireobifhia  swaiHsoKi^  Bd..  Rev.  1866,  343.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 198  (Colorado).— 

Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming). 
Fireosyhia  gilva  var.  svcainwniy  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 116.— li.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 371. 
Virco  gilvuH  var.  ncainaonif  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  121,  fig.  64. 
Viteo  gilvus,  CooP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  188.-Coop;,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  35 

(Rocky  Mountains). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 156, 176  (Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah  ;  includes  both  varieties). 

/7a&.— Of  true  gihMj  Eastern  North  America  to  high  central  plains:  north  to  Fort 
Simpson.    Var.  stcaitisoniy  wooded  regions  fVom  Plains  to  Pacific,  uniteci  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition. ^i7)i9f  Missouri  River;  5305,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60769,  Green  River,  Wyoming  (var.  swainaoni). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

These  specimens  are  referable  to  the  gilcus  proiier^  excepting  No.  60769.  "»iraiiwoiii" 
feems  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  even  as  a  vancty.  A  supposed  difference  in  the 
'ving-formula  proves  not  to  liold  always.  The  bird  is,  however,  paler  and  grayer,  like 
■>thers  from  the  same  region. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hayden  to  be  abundant  along 
\he  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  where,  however,  I  never  observed 
it,  though  I  found  it  quite  conioion  on  the  Rod  River  of  the  North.  It 
is  numerously  represented  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  reaching  the  middle  districts  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  remaining  through  the  greater  part  of  September, 
,  breeding  in  gardens  and  the  streets  of  cities,  among  the  high  shade 
trees,  rather  than  in  the  forests. 

VIREO  FLAVIFRONS,  Vieill. 
Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

Fireo  flanfrons,  Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807.  85,  pi.  54.— Up.,  Svn.  I8fj8,  70.— Nltt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  302.— Ai:i>.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 119;  v,  Ir^VJ,  428;  pi.  119;  Syn. 
1839,  Hi) ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  141,  pi.  238.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  159.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1851,  149.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 82  (Texas  and  Indian  Terri- 
torj).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857, 227  (Vera Cruz) :  1860, 257  (Orizaba).— Scl.  & Salv., 
Ibis,  1859,  12  (Gnateniala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  6.  iii,  468  (Cuba) ;  1860,  405  (Costa 
Rica).— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1H61,  324  (Cuba).— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  341.— Hamlin, 
Rep.  Maine  Board  Agric.  1865  ( Waterville ;  only  Maine  reconl). — McIlwr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  in  summer).— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
1871  117  ( t  Minnesota).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (breeding). — CouKS,  Key, 
1872, 121,  fig.  65. 

Lanivireo  flavi/rons,  Bd. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  is,  1868,  96  (Costa  Rica).- Allkn,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  279  (wintering  in  Florida).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 379. 

Fireosylria  flavifrons,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  346. 

Muaoicapa  syliioolay  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  117,  pi.  7,  f.  3. 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States  and  British  provinces,  west  to  Kansas  only.  Cuba  (rare). 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.  Breeds  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  northward.    Stated  to  winter  in  Florida,  as  it  does  further  south. 
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VIEEO  SOLITAEIUS,  (Wils.)  Vieill. 
Bine-headed  or  Solitary  Ttreo, 

Mu9cieapa  soHtaria,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 14:^,  pi.  17,  f.  6. 

nreo  solitanus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xi,  ldl7.— Bp.,  Syn.  1«28,70;  List,  1838, -26.— AUD., 
Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  147  ;  1839,  432;  pi.  28;  Syn.  1839,  160.— Gik.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
160.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  305.— Ann.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  144,  pi.  229.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1851, 150.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 298  (Cordova) j  1859, 363  (Xalapa).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  340.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 189.— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  31  (Gnatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  486  (Cuba).— Gundl.,  J.  f. 
0. 1861, 324  (Cuba).— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota,  breeds).— 
CouES,  Key  N.  A.  Birds,  1872,  121,  66.— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1873,  354 
(nest) ;  and  of  most  late  United  States  writers. 

Vtreogylvia  aolUaria,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866, 347.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  117. — Sl^mich.,  Mem.  Bost.  See. 
1869,  548  (Vera  Cruz). 

Lanivireo  aolitariuSy  Bd. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  373. 

Fireo  oowtni,  Xaio-cs,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1858, 1 17.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 340,  pi.  78,  f.  1.  ( Var  t) 

Lanivireo  solitarius  var.  casHni,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  377  (considered  tenable 
variety). 

Hob. — Whole  United  States,  except  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  rejicion,  where  replaced 
by  V.  var.  plumheus,  Canada  {Mcllicraith,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87).  South  to  Guate- 
mala in  winter.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  ExpediHon,^727-28j  month  of  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr.  Thomas  6.  Gentry  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  niditicatiou  of  this  species : 

"Audubon,  in  describing  the  nest  of  Vireo  solitaritiSy  Vieill.,  affirms 
it  ^is  prettily  constructed  and  fixed  in  a  partially  pensile  manner  be- 
tween two  twigs  of  a  low  bush,  on  a  branch  running  horizontally  from 
the  main  stem,  and  formed  externally  of  gray  lichens,  slightly  put  to- 
gether, and  lined  with  hair  chiefly  from  the  deer  and  raccoon.'  My 
experience  hag  been  quite  different.  Out  of  the  many  nests  which  I 
have  seen  and  examined,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  specimen  that  will 
answer  to  the  above  description.  I  have  five  nests  of  this  species,  four 
of  which  are  perfectly  similar  in  structure ;  the  remaining  one  formed  of 
the  culms  of  a  species  of  Aira^  constituting  an  exceptional  case,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  fallen  uuder  my  notice.  They  are  all  shallow, 
loose  in  texture,  scarcely  surviving  the  season  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  placed  between  two  twigs  of  a  cedar  or  a  maple  tree  at  a 
considerable  elevation  from  the  ground,  on  a  branch  nearly  horizontal 
to  the  main  axis.  They  are  built  entirely  of  clu&ters  of  male  flowers  of 
Quercus  palttstrisj  which,  having  performed  their  allotted  function,  don 
their  brownish  hue  at  the  very  period  when  they  can  be  utilized. 

"Here  is  evidently  a  change  within  a  moderately  short  period,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  external  causes.  This  necessity  may  have  grown 
out  of  inability  to  procure  the  favorite  materials,  or  a  desire  for  self- 
preservation.  In  the  case  of  the  species  under  consideration^  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  utter  inability,  without  unnecessary  physical  eflbii;, 
to  procure  the  hair  of  the  afore-mentioned  animals,  particularly  in  sec- 
tions where  they  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  advance  of 
man,  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  the  change. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  the  leading  one,  but  that 
self-preservation  has  operated  in  this  case  for  individual  and  family  good. 
The  adaptation  of  the  .colors  of  the  female  bird  to  the  tints  of  surround- 
ing objects,  during  the  trying  period  of  incubation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  resemblances  to  familiar  external  objects,  are  two  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself 
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VIREO  SOLITARIUS  var.  PLUMBEUS,  (Coues)  Allen. 

Plnmbeons  Ylreo. 

"  Vireo  most  like  8oUtariu9,"  Coues,  Ibis,  1865, 164. 

Vireo  M/iteniw,  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,.  175  (Colorado  Valley). 

Vireo  plumheus,  Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 7.3  (Arizona).— Cottes,  Key,  1872, 122.  fig.  a 

Vireosylvia  plumheay  Bd.,  Rev.  1866, 349  (same  spec.).— AiK.,  P.  B.  8. 1872, 198  (Colorado). 

Vireo  solitariue  var.  plnmbeus,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176. — Coues,  Key,  1872, 351. 

Lanivireo  solitariue  var.  plumbeus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  377. 

Rah. — Soathem  Rocky  Moantain  region.  North  to  Laramie  Peak  (ERts).  South  to 
Colima  (Xantna).  **  Western  edge  of  the  plains  of  Colorado,  and  in  the  mountains  up 
to  about  10,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah"  (AlUn), 

Although  this  bird  was  not  procured  by  the  Expeditions,  its  occurrence 
in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  shown  by  specimens  obtained  at 
Laramie  Peak  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Hitz. 

Typical  examples  look  so  different  from  ordinary  soUtnriu^  that  I  con- 
fidently described  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Some  of  Mr.  Allen's  speci- 
menS}  however,  which  he  kindly  submitted  to  my  inspection,  show  an 
approach  to  typical  aolitaritis^  and  I  am  now  inclined  to  rate  it  as  one  of 
the  numerous  duller-colored  races  of  birds  found  in  the  same  region. 

t  found  it  very  abundant  in  the  pine  woods  around  Fort  Whipple, 
Arizona,  in  summer,  from  April  25th  until  October.  It  unquestionably 
breeds  there,  although  I  did  not  find  its  nest.  I  shot  it  in  July  and 
August.  Mr.  Aiken  took  it  in  Colorado  in  May,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Trippe's  manuscript,  it  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs,  in  that  Territory,'  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  a  week  or  so  before  the  Warbling  Yireo  makes 
its  appearance.  ^^It  ranges  up  the  mountains  to  9,000  feet,  and  is  quite 
numerous  somewhat  lower,  while  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  comparatively 
rare  at  such  heights,  and  does  not  reach  above  8,000  feef  In  all  points 
of  habit  it  is  the  counterpart  of  its  eastern  representative. 

VIEEO  NOVEBORACENSIS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Whtte-eyed  Vireo, 

MuBoioapa  novthoriioensiSf  Qm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  947. 

Vireo  noveboraceneis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1625 ;  Syn.  1828,  70 ;  List,  1838,  26.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  306.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  328 :  v,  1839,  431 ;  pL  63 ;  Syn.  1839, 161 ; 
B.  A.  iv,  1842,  146,  pi.  240.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  158.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1851, 150.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 75  (Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  469  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 358 ;  Rev.  1866, 354.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  204,  228  (Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz).— Maxim..  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 
187.-^ONE8,  Nat.  Berm.  1859,  71.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  274  (Guate- 
mala).—Gundl.,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 324  (Cuba).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 42.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868  (New  England).— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  1871,  197  (Kansas).- Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  270 
(Florida,  wintering) ;  iii,  1872, 176  (Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  187.3, 5.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  fig.  68.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  385 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Vireo  musicusj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  83,  pi.  52. 

Muecicapa  cantatriXf  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  2S6,  pi.  18,  fig.  6. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States.  Minnesota.  Not  recorded  from  Maine.  ^^ Nova  Scotia'' 
(Audubon).  Westward  regularly  to  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Western  Texas ;  oc- 
casionally to  eastern  foot-nills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. '  ^'  Columbia  River''  (Audubon  ; 
not  since  verified).  South  to  Guatemala.  Cuba  (rare).  Bermudas  (resident,  common). 
Eastern  Mexico.  Breeds  through  most  of  its  United  States  ran^e.  Winters  from  South 
Carolina,  Groorgia,  the  Gulf  States,  and  southward. 

List  of  apecimene. 
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This  neat  and  pleasant  little  bird  lias  a  more  extensive  range  than  lia^ 
usually  been  attributed  to  it,  but  how  far  it  is  casual  only  in  some  of  the 
localities  quoted,  remains  to  be  seen.  A  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  Missouri,  but  this  is 
the  case,  and  gives  some  color  to  Audubon's  unsupported  citation  of  the 
Columbia.  Eastward  I  have  not  traced  it  beyond  Southern  New  En- 
gland. I  found  it  in  Kansas,  with  the  Red-eyed  and  Bell's  Vireos.  In 
the  Middle  States  it  is  very  abundant  from  April  to  October,  breeding 
in  shrubbery  and  moist,  tangled  places ;  although  by  an  unaccountable 
oversight,  it  is  omitted  from  Cones  and  Prentiss'  Washington  list,  we 
found  it  plentiful  there  every  season.  It  is  a  bird  that  seems  to  affect 
particular  districts  and  avoid  others  equally  within  its  general  range ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Allen  did  not  find  it  at  Springfield,  though  it  is  common 
enough  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Nuttall  says  he  saw  it  in  South 
Carolina  in  January,  and  it  certainly  winters  in  other  of  the  Southern 
States.  Its  sprightly  manners,  and  loud,  clear  song,  make  it  a  conspic- 
uous and  agreeable  bird. 

VIREO  BELLII,  And. 
Bell's  Yireo, 

Vireo  Mlii,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  333,  pi.  485.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  330.— Cass., 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  150.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
337.— Sol.,  Cat.  18C1,  42.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).- Bd.,  Rev. 
1866,  358.— CouES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865  (Kansas).— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  1873,  199  (lUi- 
nois).- Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176.— Coues,  K^'  N.  A.  Birds,  1872, 123, 
fig.  40.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5  (common).— Trippe,  F*r.  Bost.  Soc.  x^,  1872, 
2&  (Decatur  County,  Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 389.   {Not  of  Cooper.) 

Hah, — Missouri  reinon  to  Texas.  Not  observed  in  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  replaced  by  V.  pusilluSy  Coues,  a  closely  related  species  or  variety.  East  to 
prairies  of  lUinois  (Biagway),    South  to  Tehuautepec,  Mexico  (Sumichrtuft). 

This  species,  originally  described  from  tbe  Upper  Missouri  (Fort  Union, 
&c.),  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Hayden.  Both  Mr.  Allen 
and  myself  foand  it  abundant  in  Kansas ;  others  have  noted  its  occur- 
rence in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  in  Texas.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  an- 
nounced its  presence  in  Illinois,  the  easternmost  locality  as  yet  recorded. 
According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  as  above  cited,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Deca- 
tur County,  Iowa,  where  it  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus.  "It 
arrives  the  second  week  in  May,  and  is  seldom  seen  after  the  middle  of 
August.  In  its  habits  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  White-eyed 
Vireo,  preferring  the  thickets  and  underbrush  to  the  trees.  Its  notes 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  Vireo,  being  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Blue-bird  in  early  spring,  but  quicker  and  more  hurried." 

In  its  manners  and  general  habits  it  is  nearly  a  counterpart  of  V.  no- 
veboracemiSj  to  which  it  is  also  similar  in  physical  character,  although 
bearing  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  F.  gilvus. 

Family  LANIID^ :  Shrikes. 

COLLURIO  BOREALIS,  (Vieill.)  Bd. 
Batcher  Bird;  Kortliern  Shrtke. 

XaiittM  exoubitory  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  382.— Wii>.,  Am.  Om.  i,  If^OS,  74,  pL 
5,  fig.  1.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  If*^,  534,  pi.  192.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 

iMnius  hw&alis,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 90,  pi.  50.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
111,  pi.  3.3.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  157.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  184-^,  ViO,\A.%Vii.-^YBi,^ 
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B.  L.  1. 1844, 155.— Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  1847, 294.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1857, 
212.— Maxtm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 190  (IJpper  Missonri).— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda, 
1857,  51.— Dresser  &  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 591.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19.— 
FiNSCii,  Abh.  Nat.  1872,  39  (Alaska).- Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117. 

CoUyno  harealisy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  324.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859, 188.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862).  409.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 162.— 
CouES,  Pr,  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  73.— Lord,  Nat.  Vane,  ii,  1866,  295.— Coop.,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1869,  35.— Dau.  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  280.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Oeol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  677. 

CoUurio  borealiSy  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  440.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 277.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  137.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  198  (Colorado).— Coues.  Key,  1872,  125,  tig. 
73.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872,  677.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  415. 

Lanim  septentrionalis,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  72 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  112 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  363;  R.  <& 
M.  Z.  1853,  294.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  213.— Murray,  Ediub.  N.  Phil. 
Journ.  xi,  1859,  223. 

Collyrio  chemungensiSt  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad,  i,  1870  (p.  9  of  reprinted  list).   (Young). 

ITo^.— North  America.    In  winter,  south  to  about  35"^.    Alleghanies,  breeding  (  Tluni- 
hull),    Bermuda  (Jones). 
Lieutenani  Warren*8  Expedition, ^-iriiiQ,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Espj^itions, — 60996-98,  Rock  Creek  and  Green  River,  Wyoming ;  62270,  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Shrike  appears  to  be  common  on  the  Upper  Missouri  in  winter  5 
I  have  several  times  seen  it  at  that  season  about  Fort  Bandall.  I  have 
also  happened  to  meet  with  it  twice  in  widely  separated  localities,  but 
in  each  instance  at  about  the  extreme  southern  limit,  viz.,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona.  The  only  record  of  its  breed- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  I  have  found,  is  Mr.  TumbuU's  statement, 
that  ^^  many  nestle  on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies.'' 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  the  Butcher-bird  is  "quitie  common  in  Col- 
orado, in  October,  about  the  Middle  Park,  and  during  the  winter  along 
the  edge  of  the  plains.  Late  in  November  one  was  observed  at  Idaho 
Springs  to  catch  and  kill  a  Snow-bird,  and  carry  it  off  in  its  bill  up  the 
side  of  a  mountain." 

The  eggs  of  our  two  species  of  Shrike  are  indistinguishable,  though 
those  of  borealis  average  a  trifle  the  largest — about  1.10  by  0.80.  The 
ground  is  dull  white,  blotched  or  freckled  all  over  with  a  peculiar  shade 
of  dull  grayish-brown,  in  some  instances  deepening  into  grayish-choco- 
late. The  variations  in  precise  amount  of  spotting,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  shade  of  the  markings,  is*  interminable. 

COLLUEIO  LUDOVICIANUS  var.  EXCUBITOROIDES,  (Sw.)  Coues. 

Whtte-ramped  Shrike* 

b.  exctibitoroides. 

Lanius  excuhitoroides,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  la*^!,  115,  pi.  3,j.— G.oib.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acwl.  1847, 
200.— Ca88.,  ibid,  1857,  213.— Woodtl,  Sit^r.  Rep.  1853,  77  (Texas).— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  55.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 173  (city  of  Mexico).— Dress.  & 
Sharpe,  p.  Z.  S.  1870,  595. 

Collyrio  ezcubitoroideSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  527,  pi.  75,  f.  2.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
25.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  162.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  73  (Arizona).— 
MclLWR.,  Pr.  E88.  Inst,  v,  1866,  87  (Hamilton,  C.  W.).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  Ang. 
1869.  34  (Fort  Union,  hreeding ;  eggs  six).- Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75. 

Ck>llurio  excubitoroidest  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  445.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  277.— Allen, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  504,  517  (Illinois).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.  i, 
1869,  548  (Vera  Craz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  138.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872, 198  (Colorado). 

CoUtirio  ludovicianue  var.  excuHioroideSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  125.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
1874,  421. 

Lanius  UtdovidanuSf  Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 191  (Upper  Missouri). 

CoUurio  ludovicianuSf  Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 499  (Iowa).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1869, 
579  (refers  to  Canadian  and  Now  York  examples).— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 176  (KansiiH ;  Colorado,  Utah).— (?)  Purdib,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873, 115 (Mass.) 
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(f  f)  Lanius  e^egans,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1631, 122  {said  to  he  from  the  fnr  countries ;  original 
specimen  identified  by  Dresser  and  Sharpe  (P.  Z.  S.  Ib70,  595)  as  belonging  to 
C  lahtora  of  Asia  and  Africa). 

LanUu  elegans,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  8d  ed.  1840,  287.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  213.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  328,  foot-note ;  pi.  75,  f.  1. 

CoUyrio  eleganSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  page  xxxv. 

CoUurio  elegant,  Bd.,  Rev.  1866,  444.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  140. 

Lanius  mextcanas,  Bueiim,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  1854,  145. — ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  4G. 

Collurio  ludovicianus  var.  rohuntuSj  Bd.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  609  (same  specimen  as  for- 
merly called  C.  elegan8).^]i.  B.  R.,  B.  N.  A.  i,  1874,  420  (the  same). 

Hob, — Middle  Province  of  North  America,  to  the  Saskatchewan.  East  through  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  to  New  York  and  Canada  West,  probably  into 
New  England.  In  the  Southern  States  renlace<l  by  typical  ludoridanus.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  not  observed  north  of  California.    South  through  Mexico. 

List  of  specimens. 


19222 
19224 
19223 


164 
191 


Pump.  Butte. 
do 


...    Nov.  18, 1859 
S   '■  Oct.  2:},  1859 


F.  V.  Hayden.l 

do I  10.00 

Dr.  Hiues ' 


12.50 


4.75 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 8902-04,  Upper  Missouri  River;  5312,  Yellowstone 
River ;  4649,  White  River ;  8801-03,  Ueau  qui  court. 

LatGT  Expeditions. — 60435,  La  Bout6  Creek,  Wyoming ;  60768,  Pacific  Creek,  Wyoming ; 
61752,  Utah  ;  62271,  Idaho. 

As  I  Stated  in  tbe  ''Key,''  "extreme  examples  of  htdovicianus  and  ex- 
euMtoroides  look  very  different,  but  tbey  are  observed  to  melt  into  each 
other  when  many  S))ecimens  are  compared,  so  that  no  specific  character 
can  be  assigned."  The  change  takes  place  in  the  States  just  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  typical  Indoviciamis  I  have  only  seen  from  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States.  Whatever  the  original  L.  elegans  of  Swainson  may  have 
been,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  elegans  of  Baird  and  Cooper 
is  the  same  as  the  excuhitoroides  of  the  same  authors.  The  doubt  is, 
whether  the  specimen  of  Dr.  Gambel's,  marked  "California,''  really  came 
from  that  State ;  for  some  of  Gambel's  birds  so  labelled  were  certainly 
procured  elsewhere  (for  example,  his  Tyrannus  bairdiij  which  is  a  South 
American  species,  the  Tyrannus  atrifrons  of  Sclater — a  species  of  Myio- 
dynastes).  The  features  of  this  specimen,  if  it  be  really  American,  may 
have  been  individual  peculiarities.  I  consider  there  is  as  yet  nothing 
upon  which  to  base  the  belief  that  we  have  more  than  a  single  species 
of  Shrike  in  this  country  (aside  from  C.  borealis)^  and  that  is  C.  ludovi- 
cianttSy  of  which  a  variety,  with  the  above  synonymy,  occurs  in  tbe  re- 
gions above  specified. 

I  have  not  yet  met  with  this  bird  on  the  Missouri.  Dr.  Ilayden 
reports  it  as  being  quite  abundant,  "especially  along  the  Platte  to  tbe 
laramie  Mountains,  Black  Hills,  and  Bad  Lands.  I  found  it  breeding 
abundantly  in  Northern  Dakota,  beyond  the  Missouri  Coteau,  securing 
newly-fledged  young  late  in  July.  The  nest,  just  deserted,  was  placed 
in  a  dense  thicket,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  a  large,  bulky,  and  inartistic  structure,  upon  a  founda- 
tion, of  loosely  interlaced  twigs,  as  large  as  a  man's  hat.  The  nest  proper 
was  about  six  inches  wide  outside,  and  three  deep,  composed  entirely 
of  tbe  stems  and  tops  of  a  species  of  white  weed  growing  in  the  vicinity, 
inextricably  matted  with  plaits  of  fibrous  inner  b<ark;  there  was  no 
special  lining  or  any  circular  disposition  of  the  material.  The  nest  was 
very  foul  with  excrement  and,  apparently,  a  scurfy  exfoliation  from  tbe 
plumage  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  the  American  Naturalist  as  quoted,  gives  the  interesting 
record  of  the  breeding  of  excuhitoroides  in  New  York  State.  A  nest  of 
six  eggs  were  taken  in  1869,  near  Buffalo,  New  York.    Mr.  Mcllwraith 
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states  that  it  is  a  summer  resideut,  not  very  rare,  at  Hamilton,  Canada 
West,  where,  however,  it  had  not  been  observed  until  five  or  six  years 
before  1865.  Its  occurrence  in  New  England,  although  highly  probable, 
remains  to  be  confirmed.  Several  of  the  earlier  authors,  however,  men- 
tion a  New  England  Shrike,  not  C  borealis.    See  also  Puedie,  op.  cit 

Family  FRINGlLLIDyE :  Finches,  etc. 

HESPEIUPHONA  VESPEETINA,  (Coop.)  Bp. 

I 

^         Evening  Grosbeak. 

FHngilla  vespertina,  Coop.,  Aun.  Lye.  N.  Y.  i,  1825,220  (Micbiiran).—Bp.,  Syn.  1825, 113, 
No.  188.— Bp.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iv,  1828,  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  75,  pi.  15,  fig.  1.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832.  594.— AUD.,  Ora.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  515 ;  v,  235 ;  pis.  373, 425. 

Cocooihrau8t€8  vespertina,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 269,  pi.  68.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 30.— 
AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  1:M.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  217,  pi.  207. 

Hespcriphona  vespertinaf  Bp.,  C.  R.  xxxi,  1850,  424. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  505. — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  409.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 196.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1860, 251.— Kjktl.,  "  Ohio  Farmer"  for  March  24, 1860  (Ohio ;  Racine,  Wis.,  Dr, 
^oy).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  for  I860.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 80.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  289  (near  New  York  City). — CouE$,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  280,  312.— McIlwm.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88  (Woodstock,  Can- 
ada).— SUMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  550  (Monte  Alto,  36  miles  from  city 
of  Mexico).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  174.— Aiken,  Pr.^ost.  Soc.  1872,  199  (Sherman,' 
Wyo.).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 127.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  \.  B.  i,  1874,  449,  pi.  22,  f.  1. 

Hesperiphona  v€9pertina  var.  montanaf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 449,  pi.  22,  f.  4  (individ- 
ual, not  geographical,  variation). 

Coecoihrau9te8  hanapartiiy  Less.,  £11.  Zool.  1834,  pi.  34  ( 9  ). 

Loxia  bonapartiif  Less. 

Hah. — ^Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan 
(liichardson).  Eastward  along  the  northern  tier  of  States  to  Lake  Superior  regularly, 
to  Ofaio^  Canada,  and  New  York  City,  casually.    South  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico. 

Not  procured  by  either  of  the  Exiieditions. 

"Black  Hills,  9,  June  3,  1824"  (Totcnaend^  Audubon,  op.  cit,  Mr.  Aiken  also  saw 
several,  January  20,  1872,  in  the  foot-hills  near  Sherman,  Wyoming  Territory. 

PINICOLA  ENUCLEATOR,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Fine  Grosbeak. 

Loxia  cnucleaiorj  FoRST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  3S3.— LiS'X.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17G6,  299. — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  845.-<Wir.s.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1808,  80.  pi.  .5,  f.  2. 

Fringilla  cnudeator,  Meyer,  "  Vog.  74."— Temm.,  Man.,  Orn  i.  1815,  198. 

Corythus  enudeator,  Cuvier.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  pi.  16,  f.  3 ;  List,  1838,  38.— Bp.  &  SciiL., 
Monog.  Lox.  9,  pis.  11,  12.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  204.— Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  127.— 
AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  179,  pi.  199.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  128.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  211  (Massachusetts,  rare). — Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  vi.  1871,  116 
(Minnesota,  winter  visitant) ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Pyrrhula  enucleafor,  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  119.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  53.5.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iv,  1838,  414,  pi.  358.— Temm.,  M.  i,  1820, 333.— Naum.,  V.  D.  iv,  1824, 403,  pi.  112. 

Piftrhula  ( Corjftkus)  enucleator,  S w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831 ,  262,  pi.  53.— Keys.  & Blas.,  40. 

StrMiophaga  ^nucleator,  Vieill.,  N.  D.  H.  N.  ix,  609.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  i,  337. 

Pinioola  enucleator,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  167.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54 
(Alaska).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 127.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 453,  pi.  21,  f.  1, 2. 

Coceothawtes  canadermSf  Bri88.,  Orn.  iii,  250,  pi.  12,  f.  .3. 

Corythus  canadenm  et  C.  mlen^^  et  Cangustirostris^  *^  Brehm." 

PtHicola  canadensiSj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1, 1851,  167  (Illinois). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  410.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  221  (Labrador,  breeding). — CoUES  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  411  (accidental  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  winter). — Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  136.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 126  (Calais, 
Me.,  winter,  common). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  160  (ditto  at  Norway,  Me.).— 
Allen',  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  69  (Massachusetts,  winter,  rare). — McIlwr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866,  88  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  irregular). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
i868,  280.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 288  (New  York).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad 
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Jau.  1868  (Sierra  Nevada).— Dall  &  Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1809,  281 
(Alaska).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18C9,  21  (rather  rare).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870, 464  r Wyoming).— Ma YX.,  Guide,  1870, 109  (Massachusetts,  winter).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  lo70,  151  (resident  in  Sierra  Nevada  of  California).— 
Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6. 

Pinicola  amencatia.  Cab.,  Mss. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  r)28. 

''Loxia  flamingo,  Sparkm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  17  (var.''),  {Gray). 

*^Loxia  ptfUiacea,  Pall.'^  (Gray). 

Rah. — In  this  country,  occupies  the  whole  of  British  America,  migrating  rej^nlarly 
into  the  northern  tier  of  States  in  winter,  and  occasionally  to  Maryland,  Ohio,  IiHnois, 
and  Kansas.  Apparently  resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  certainly  so 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  United  States.  South  to  Colorado,  where  it  hreeds. 
"Breeds  from  Maine  northward"  (Audubon). 

Later  Expeditions. — 60637,  Uintah  Mountains,  September  20,  1870. 

This  species  was  not  met  with  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions, 
and  must  be  a  rare  winter  visitant,  if  it  occur  at  all,  in  most  portions 
of  the  Missouri  region,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  topographically  un- 
saited  to  its  wants.  We  have,  however,  authentic  information  of  its 
presence  even  so  far  south  as  Kansas.  Prof.  Snow  places  it  in  his  list, 
with  the  remark:  "occurs  in  winter;  taken  by  Sidney  Smith,  of  Leav- 
enworth." Mr.  Trippe  says  it  appears  in  Wisconson  "  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  remains  throughout  the  winter,  feeding  on  the  buds 
and  seeds  of  the  alder,  birch,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  weeds  that  abound 
on  the  prairies."  He  observed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  old  birds 
than  there  is  in  the  flocks  that  visit  New  York,  though  these  are  still 
far  outnumbered  by  the  females  and  young.  I  found  it  rather  common, 
and  breeding,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  patches  of  juniper  and  other 
thick  woods.  Audubon  has  a  note  of  Nuttall's  finding  it  on  the  Lower 
Missouri. 

In  the  Eocky  Mountains  it  finds  its  southernmost  extension,  as  well  as 
breeding  range.  This  fact,  but  lately  ascertained,  is  attested  by  young 
birds  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  and  very  fully  by  the  following  in- 
teresting communication  which  Mr.  Trippe  has  sent  me  from  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado : 

"The  Pine  Grosbeak  is  irregularly  distributed  in  this  part  of  the 
mountains,  being  rarely  seen  in  certain  localities,  while  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  others.  It  is  probably  resident,  as  I  have  observed  it  through- 
oat  the  summer  and  fall  months  in  the  woods  near  timber-line,  below 
which  it  does  not  wander  very  far,  none  being  seen  below  9,500  feet, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  although  it  is  probable  that  stragglers  oc- 
casionally descend  even  to  the  foot-hills  at  times.  It  is  very  tame,  fre- 
quently alighting  and  feeding  within  a  few  feet  of  one. with  the  greatest 
composure.  Its  food  seems  to  consist  principally  of  pine  seeds,  but  it 
is  also  fond  of  those  of  the  birch  and  alder,  and  occasionally  descends 
to  the  ground,  where  it  picks  up  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  and  proba- 
bly a  few  insects.  During  late  summer  and  winter  it  has  a  very  pleasing 
song — clear,  sweet,  and  flowing,  like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch.  I  cannot 
say  at  what  season  it  breeds,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be 
very  eaily,  as  young  birds  are  fully  feathered  and  have  left  their  parents 
in  June,  before  the  snow  has  disappeared  from  the  woods. 

'*  Individuals  vary  in  size — though  the  coloration  of  the  adults  is  quite 
constant — and  average  larger  than  winter  specimens  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  a  length  of  nine  or  nine  and  one-half  inches  being  not  uncommon, 
while  occasionally  old  males  will  measure  ten  and  even  a  little  over.  In 
one  specimen  (an  adult  male,  shot  July  10th  near  James  Peak)  the  length 
is  10.15  inches;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  decurved  beyond  and 
below  that  of  the  lower  0.13  of  an  inch." 

Two  specimens  of  the  rare  and  little-known  egg  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak. 
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are  in  the  Smithsonian.  One  taken  in  New  Brnnswick,  May  7, 1865,  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman ;  the  other  from  James'  Bay.  The  color  is  a  pecu- 
liar pale  bluish-gray,  or  pale  bluish  with  a  glaucous  shade,  thickly 
speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish-brown,  and  elsewhere  sparingly 
sprinkled  with  the  same  and  a  few  darker  dots.  A  specimen  measures 
0.97  by  0.C5. 

CARPODACUS  PURPUREUS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

Purple  Fincli, 

FringilU  purpHrea,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  923.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  446.— WiLS., 

Am.  Orn.  i,  lb08,  119,  pi.  7,  f.  4  ;  v,  1812,  «7,  pi.  43,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  114.— 

ArD.,  Oru.  Biog.  i,  1831,  24 ;  v,  500,  pi.  4.— Sw.  &  Ricri.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 264.— 

NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832. 
Erythrospiza  purpurea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  170,  pi.  196. — GiR., 

B.  L.  I.  1844,  126.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871. 116  (Minnesota). 
Carpodacus  purpurens,  Gray.— Bp.,  C.  A.  i,  1850,  533.— Xewb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 

88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  412.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  50.— Hayd.,  Rep. 

1862, 164.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  128,  pi.  75.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  46:<,  pi. 

21,  f.  7,  8 ;  and  of  nearly  all  late  United  States  writers. 
Carpodacus  califomicus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  413,  pi.  72,  1*.  23.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860, 196.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  \TA, 
Carpodacus  purpureua  var.  californicus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  465,  pi.  21,  f.  10, 11. 

Hob. — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  excepting,  probably,  the  Sontbern 
Rocky  Mountain  region^  where  replaced  by  the  following  species.  North  to  tho  Sas- 
katchewan and  Labrador.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 4853,  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Dr.  Hayden's  suspicion  that  this  species  does  not  occur  on  the  upper- 
most Missouri  may  prove  correct.  I  have  found  it,  however,  as  high  up 
as  Fort  Randall.  This  was  in  October ;  I  observed  small  flocks  in  shrub- 
bery, feeding  on  and  near  the  ground.  Very  cold  weather  setting  in 
soon  after,  no  more  were  observed,  and  I  think  that  they  all  moved  off 
southward.  I  found  it  breeding  on  Turtle  Mountain,  Dakota,  in  July. 
The  egg  is  clear  pale  bluish,  irregularly  dotted,  but  chiefly  in  a  wreath 
around  the  large  end,  with  very  dark  blackish-brown — almost  black  in 
some  instances ;  in  others  lighter.  An  average  egg  is  0.8U  by  0.60 ;  but 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  0.85  by  0.57  (abnormally  elongate)  to 
0.75  by  0.5C. 

I  have  failed  to  substantiate  any  tangible  distinctions  between  the 
bird  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  ordinary  form. 


CARPODACUS  CASSINI,  Bd. 
Cassln's  Purple  Finch. 

Carpodacus  cassiniy  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  414.— Kenn.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  27,  pi.  27.  f.  1.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 119 
(British  Columbia).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  80.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,362 
(city  of  Mexico).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  155.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
678.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  128.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  460,  pi.  21,  f.  4,  5. 

(?)  Carpodacus  purpureus,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 176  (Colorado  and  Utah). 

JETaft.— Southern  Rocky  Mountain  repjion.    North  to  British  Columbia,  between  Cas- 
cades and  Rocky  Mountains.    Table-lands  of  Mexico.    (ScL.  &.  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869, 362.) 
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Later  Expeditions. — fi2326~26,  Yellowstone  and  Snako  Rivers. 

Not  obtaiued  by  Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. 

Attbough  it  might  be  argued  with  some  reason  that  this  is  merely  a  variety  of  pur- 
pureusy  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  distinct  species,  for  I  have  seen  no 
specimens,  of  many  examine^l,  that  were  not  instantly  recognizable  by  the  peculiarities 
given  in  the  above-quoted  works.  Dr.  Haydeu's  specimens  are  iuteresting  as  repre- 
senting the  northeasterumost  recorded  locality. 

I  have  only  myself  observed  this  species  in  Arizonn,  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  was  common,  and  resident.  It  is  found  westward  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  probably  not  beyond.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  ia 
large  numbers  about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  noticed  a  peculiar  call-note.  So 
little  has  been  placed  on  record  of  its  habits,  that  the  following  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Trippe,  referring  to  his  observations  at  Idaho  Springs,, 
Colorado,  is  the  more  acceptable : 

"Abundant;  breeds.  A  few  remain  all  winter  in  sheltered  localities 
in  Bergen's  Park,  but  the  greater  number  seek  some  warmer  climate, 
returning  as  soon  as  the  severest  portion  of  the  season  has  passed  by. 
In  March  and  April  they  frequent  the  dense  thickets  of  willows  that 
line  the  banks  of  nearly  all  the  streams  in  places,  and  have  at  that  time 
a  low,  sweet  warbling  song,  which  becomes  louder  in  May,  and  then 
fully  equals  that  of  the  Purple  Finch.  They  breed  as  high  as  10,000 
feet,  but  are  not  uniformly  distributed,  as  I  never  saw  them  abundant 
outside  of  Bergen's  Park.  During  summer  and  fall  they  frequent  the 
pine  trees  in  which  they  nest ;  and  during  this  season  the  female  sings 
nearly  as  sweetly  as  the  male.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  C.  pwyureus 
mentioned  by  Allen  as  abundant  in  the  South  Park,  was  this  species, 
which  he  does  not  give  at  all.  The  latter  is  common,  while  the  former 
is  at  least  so  rare  that  I  never  saw  it  in  a  year's  careful  observation." 

The  only  sets  of  eggs  I  have  seen  are  not  distinguishable  from  some 
specimens  of  C:  purpureusj  though  on  an  average  they  are  probably 
rather  larger.  As  in  the  case  of  that  species,  very  pale  sets  occur,  cor- 
responding to  the  whitish  eggs  of  Blue-birds.  The  nidification  is  wholly 
similar  to  that  of  C.  purpureus.  The  eggs,  supposed  to  be  of  this 
species,  lately  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  are  those  of  C,  frontalis.  They 
were  from  the  South  Arizona  collection  of  Lieutenant  C.  Bendire,  who 
writes  me  that  they  were  wrongly  identified.  C.  cassini  probably  does 
not  breed  in  that  locality.    (Cf.  Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  100.) 

CARPODACUS  FRONTALIS,  (Say)  Gray. 

Crimson-flrontcd  Finch;  House  Finch;  Barion. 

a.  frontalis, 

FringiUa  frontaliSy  Say,  Long\s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  ii,  18*24,  40. 

Fnngilla  (Pyirhula)  frontalU,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  262. 

Fjfrrhula  frontalis,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  49,  pi.  6,  figs.  1,  2. 

Erythronpiza  frontalis,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  8. 18:37, 112;  List,  1838,  ^5.— Gamb.,  J.  P.  Ac.  1847,  53. 

Carpodacus  frontalia,  Gray,  GeDera  of  Birds. — Bp.,  CoDsp.  i,  1850,  533.— McC all,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1851,  219.— Newb.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88.— Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  1858, 
415.— Kenx.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  28.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
80.— CouES,  Ibis,  1866,  267.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  1.56.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872, 199  (Arkansas  River,  Col.).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 129. 

Carpodacus  frontalis  var.  frontalis,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Joufn.  v,  1873,  40.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  466,  pi.  21,  f.  3,  6. 

Carpodacus  familiaris,  AicCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1852, 01.— Woodil,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
88.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  73,  pi.  13.— Heekm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  .^)U. 

Carpodacus  ohscurus,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  220. 

Carpodacus  ^^ californicns,"  Coues,  Ibis,  18^)5,  164  {lapsu). 

Carpodacus  "cassini/*  Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873, 109  (error  in  idcntificntion  of  eggs). 
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b.  rhodocolpus, 

Carpodacus  rhodocolpus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  166.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  304 ;  1857,  127. 
Carpodacus  frontalis  var.  rhodocolpus^  Ru)GW.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  v,  1873,  39. — B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  46:^,  pi.  21,  f.  9. 

c.  luemorrhous, 

Pyrrhula  frontalis,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435,  No.  52. 

Erythrospiza  frontalis,  Bp.,  "Osserv.  Rec.  anim.  Cuv.,  p.  80."— (f)  AUD.,  Svn.  1839,  125; 

B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  175,  pi.  197  {{Fnngilla  frontalis  of  the  folio  ed.,  pi.  424). 
Carpodacus  frontalis,  Bp.  &  Schl.,  Mod.  Lox.  15,  pi.  16. 
Fringilla  hoemorrhoa,  Wag.,  Isis,  1831,  525. 
Carpodacus  Juemorrhous,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 304  (Cordova) ;  1858,  303 ;  1859,  380  (Oaxaca) ; 

Cat.  1862,  122.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  417.— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,550. 
Carpodacus  frontalis  var.  haimorrhous,  Ridgw.,  /.  c. 

Hah. — Southern  Rocky  Monutains  and  Sierra  Nevada.  United  States.  North  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Platte  or  further,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  Oref^on.  Var.  rhodocolpus 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  Southern  California,  to  Colima.  Var.  hwniorrkous  from  the  Table 
Lands  of  Mexico. 

While  I  am  willing  to  follow  Mr.  Ridway  in  adopting  a  Mexican  var.  haimorrhous,  I 
do  not  feel  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  recognizing  var.  rhodocolpus — at  least  my  col- 
lections do  not  bear  out  the  asserted  differences.  Comparing  one  from  New  Mexico 
with  another  from  Southern  California,  both  males  in  good  plumage,  the  red  of  the 
former  is  seen  to  '^spread''  mare  than  that  of  the  latter,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as 
ought  to  be  the'  case,  according  to  Mr.  Ridgway.  Still  he  has  examined  much  more 
material  than  I  have,  and  I  presume  his  dennition  is  borne  out,  as  a  rule ;  and  this  is 
all,  I  believe,  that  is  claimeu  in  such  cases.  Some  of  the  above  (^uotatious  under  var. 
frontalis  include,  or  refer  lo,  var.  rhodocolpus.  Females  and  young  of  tht*  several  vari- 
eties are  indistinguishable. 

I  met  with  great  numbers  of  ''Biirions"  on  first  entering  New  Mexico, 
and  traeed  them  thence  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  at  San  Pedro. 
In  the  Mexican  towns  they  were  as  plentiful,  fearless  and  familiar,  as 
the  English  Sparrows  have  become  in  many  of  our  eastern  cities,  breed- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  nooks  about  the  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  forks  of 
trees  in  the  court-y^rds  and  streets.  It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  dirty 
Mexican  settlements  which,  with  questionable  taste,  it  selects  as  its 
abode,  and  where  the  air  is  vocal  all  the  day  long  with  its  delightful 
melody.  They  are  seldom  molested  by  the  worthless  population,  who 
have  only  just  energy  enough  to  bask  by  day  in  the  sun  rolling  cigar- 
ettes, and  cheat  each  other  at  cards  by  night;  consequently  the  little 
birds  thrive,  and  no  doubt  live  as  happily  as  if  they  were  appreciated. 
The  materials  of  the  nests  are  as  various  as  the  location ;  but  the  struct- 
ure is  usually  of  grasses,  lined  with  finer  dried  roots  or  hair.  The  eggs, 
five  or  six  in  number,  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  three- 
fifths  wide,  and  pale  bluish,  marked,  chiefly  near  the  larger  end,  with 
specks  and  lines  of  blackish-brown.  Two  or  three  broods  are  reared 
each  year.  Among  the  situations  chosen  for  the  nest.  Dr.  Cooper  men- 
tions trees,  logs  and  rocks,  ''the  top  rail  of  a  picket-fence,  inside  a  win- 
dow-shutter, in  the  holes  of  walls,  under  tile  or  thatch  roofs,  in  hay- 
stacks and  bams,  in  the  interstices  between  the  sticks  of  a  Hawk's  nest, 
and  in  the  old  nest  of  an  Oriole;"  to  which  Dr.  Heermann  adds,  cactuses 
and  Woodpeckers'  holes.  In  the  Rio  Grande  towns,  where  Barn  Swal- 
lows were  breeding  plentifully,  the  House  Finches  used  to  occupy  Last 
year's  Swallows'  nests,  and  not  unfrequenly  would  take  possession  by 
force,  after  an  animated  contest,  of  a  nest  just  finished,  making  its  dis- 
consolate owners,  who  had  little  chance  against  the  spirited  interlopers, 
build  another  nest.  But  as  a  rule,  the  Finches  and  Swallows  lived  ami- 
cably, the  former  rather  prefering  the  trees  in  the  areas,  while  the  gen- 
tle Swallows  nestled  under  the  eaves  on  projecting  rafters. 

In  the  interior  of  Arizona*,  where  towns  were  not,  and  have  not  yet 
become,  the  established  order  of  things,  I  found  the  Burions  no  more 
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familiar  than  most  small  birds  are,  frequenting  open  hillsides  and  raviues, 
often  in  company  with  Cassin's  Purple  Finches.  They  were  abundant, 
and  apparently  residents,  though  more  numerous  in  the  spring  and  fall 
than  at  other  seasons.  I  also  found  them  in  good  feather  and  full  song 
in  November,  at  San  Pedro,  when  I  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  my 
ftiend  Dr.  Cooper,  then  post  surgeon  at  Drumm  Barracks.  He  told  me 
that  further  south,  at  San  Diego,  they  begin  to  build  early  in  March. 
Under  the  name  of  Linnets,  they  are  often  kept  in  cages  in  California, 
as  the  Arkansas  Goldfinch  is  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  the  Crimson-fronted  Finch  is  only  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado,  small  flocks  some- 
times visiting  the  lower  valleys  in  late  spriug.  It  does  not  breed  in  tho 
county,  so  far  as  his  observations  go,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
few  nest  in  Bergen's  Park. 

LOXIA  CURVIROSTRA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Wils.)  Cones. 

American  Red  Crossbill. 

b.  americana. 

Lma  cvrviro9tra,  Fokst.,  Phil.  TraDs.  Ixii,  1772,  No.  23.--BP.,  Syu.  18:W,  117.— Nutt. 

Man.  i,  1832,  583.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biojic  ii   1834,  559;  v,  511 ;  pi.  197  ;  Syu.  1833 

128 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  186 ;  pi.  200.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  130.— TJtn»PE,  Pr.  Ess.  lust 

vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  very  common,  bi*eeds). 
Loria  curvirontra  var.  amcricanay  CoUKS,  Key,  1872,  351. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874 

484,  pi.  23,  f.  1,  4. 
Curvirosira  americana^  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  44,  pi.  31,  f.  1,  2. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

426.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 198.— Wheat.,  Ohio  A^ric.  Rep. 

1860,  — .— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 70.— Boardm., 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1802,  126  (Calais,  Me. ;  said  to  breed  in  winter).— Coues,  Pr. 

Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  281.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21  (winter,  and  resident  in  the 

Alleghanies).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  281  (Sitka).— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870, 148  (resident  iu  the  Sierra  Nevada). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv, 

1871,  —.—Mayn.,  N.  Guide,  1870,  HI.— Cohes,  Kev,  1872, 129,  pi.  3,  figs,  13, 14, 15. 
Loxia  americana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  38  ;  Consp.  1850,  527.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 

87.— Lawi:.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1808,  288  (New  York).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat. 

iii,  1872, 50  (Alaska). 

c.  mexicana. 

Loxia  mexicana,  Strickl..  Jard.  C.  0. 1851,  43  (city  of  Mexico). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 94.— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365 ;  1864,  174.— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  193  (Guatemala). 

Currirostra  mexicanaj  Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1869, 551  (Orizaba). — Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464. 

Curviro9tra  americana  var.  mexicana,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  129. 

Loxia  curvirosira  var.  mexicana,  Coues. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  488. 

Hob. — Northern  North  America.  South  into  most  of  the  States  in  winter  (on  the 
Atlantic  usually  to  Philadelphia).  Resident  in  Maine,  and  southward,  in  alpino  re- 
gions, to  Pennsylvania.  Breeds  in  Minnesota.  Resident  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia.   South  along  the  alpine  regions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala  (var.  mi-xicana). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 8962-63,  Laramie  Peak. 

Later  Expeditions.—^^mi,  60091,  Colorado  ;  60386-^,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Roynolds'  Expedition. 

Mr.  Trippe  has  furnished  me  the  following  obsen^ations  made  iu  Clear 
Creek  County,  Colorado :  "  Like  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  the  Crossbill  is  irreg- 
ularly distributed  throughout  the  county,  flocks  of  hundreds  being  occa- 
sionally seen,  while,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  mountains.  It  ranges  much  lower  than  the  former  bird,  breed- 
ing from  7,000  feet,  if  not  lower,  all  the  way  up  to  timber-line;  nesting,  as 
near  as  can  be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  birds,  in  April 
and  May,  according  to  the  elevation,  or  about  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter.   In  June  flocks  composed  of  young  and  old  may  be  seen  roving 
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through  the  woods  occasionally,  and  alighting  on  dead  limbs  and  tree 
tops,  where  their  bright  colors  and  noisy  chatter  are  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  passers-by.  They  are  not  at  all  shy,  aiid  sometimes  alight 
in  trees  in  the  midst  of  large  towns.  Their  food  is  the  same  as  the  Pine 
Grosbeak's — the  seeds  of  pines,  birches,  &c. ;  and  as  they  sometimes 
alight  in  the  thickets  of  rose-bushes,  raspberries  and  other  shrubbery, 
they  probably  add  haws  and  berries  to  their  bill  of  fare.  In  June  I 
have  heard  it  sing  very  agreeably ;  its  notes  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Pine  Grosbeak,  and  show  the  family  resemblance  which  runs  through 
the  songs  of  all  the  members  of  this  group  of  the  Fringillid<je.  Among 
a  series  of  specimens,  some  will  be  found  having  much  larger  bills  than 
others,  showing  an  approach  to  var.  mexicana.  A  male,  taken  in  Bergen 
Park,  had  the  bill  0.78  in  length. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  about  0.85  by  0.52 
in  size,  very  pale  greenish,  variously  marked  in  dots  and  blotches,  with 
different  shades  of  lilac  and  purplish  brown.  Dr.  Brewer  notes  a  nest 
taken  in  Vermont,  early  in  March,  when  the  ground  was  Covered  with 
snow,  from  the  upper  branch  of  a  leafless  elm.  "The  birds  were  very 
tame  and  fearless,  refusing  to  leave  their  eggs,  and  had  to  be  several 
times  taken  off  by  hand.''  Even  after  the  nest  had  been  taken  in  hand 
the  bird  resumed  its  place  upon  it. 

LOXIA  LEUCOPTERA,  Gm. 
White-winged  Crossbill. 

Loina  leucopt^Uy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  844.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  117.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii, 
— .— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B  A.  ii,  1831,  263.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  540.— Aud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  467,  pi.  364  ;  Syn.  1839, 129 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 190,  pi.  201.— GiR., 
J3.  L  I.  1844,  131.— Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  527.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  8 
(Greenland).— Gould,  B.  Gr.  Brit,  v,  1864,  pi.  —  (England).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  288.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  55  (Alaska).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  i,  1874,  488,  pi.  23,  f.  2,  3. 

Curvirostra  leucopiera,  Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 48,  pi.  31,  f.  3.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858. 427.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  — .—Ha yd..  Rep.  Itt62, 165.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  70.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 126  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding 
in  winter).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  88.— CouKS.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
281.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 22.— Dall  «fe  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  ls69, 281.— 
Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Mayx.,  Nat.  Gnide,  1870,  111.— Mayn., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  — . — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 149  (not  in  California). — 
CouES,  Key.  1872,  1*J9,  fig.  76. 

Loiia  faldwsiraj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  371. 

Crucirodtra  leucoptei'a,  Brehm,  Nanm.  i,  1853,  254,  f.  20. 

Hah. — Northern  North  America,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  South  in  winter  into  the 
United  States,  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  (no  United  States  Pacific  coast 
record).  Resident  in  Northern  New  England ;  breeding  in  winter,  and,  according  to 
Aududon,  breeding  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Wyoming  in  summer.  South 
ordinarily  to  Philadelphia.  Greenland,  one  instance.  Accidental  in  Europe.  (See 
Hartino,  Man.  Brit.  Birds,  1872, 116.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19152 
19153 

81 

78 

W.sideW.Riv.Mts. 
do 

3 

June  5, 1860 
.....  do  .... 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

6.25 
6.25 

10.50 
10.25 

3.25 
3.25 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedxtion.—^iQ^-Gb,  Laramie  Peak,  August  25, 1857. 
Later  Expeditions, — 60639,  Box  Elder  Creek,  Wyoming,  August  21,  1870. 

Dr.  Haydeu's  specimens  are  of  unusual  interest.  They  afford  tbc  only 
record  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  dates  of  collection — 
June,  August — render  it  unquestionable  that  the  birds  breed  where  they 
were  procured.    Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  saucer-shaped  nest  of  lichens, 
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encased  in  spruce-twigs,  liued  with  hair  and  bark  shreds,  four  inches  iu 
diameter,  with  a  cavity  an  inch  and  a  half  deep;  the  egg  pale  blue, 
spattered  at  large  end  with  tine  dots  of  black  and  ashy-lilac ;  the  size 
0.80  by  0.56.    It  was  taken  in  New  Brunswick. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  birds  should  have  been  taken 
in  Great  Britain  where,  however,  L,  americana  has  not  been  found.  Mr. 
Hartingy  as  above  quoted,  enumerates  four  instances  in  which  they 
were  observed,  on  one  of  which  occasions  *'a  large  flock '^  made  its  ap- 
pearance near  Banff,  in  1850.  He  also  says:  ''Some  years  since  Dr. 
Dewar,  of  Glasgow',  when  six  hundred  miles  off  Newfoundland,  ob- 
served a  number  of  these  birds  crossing  the  Atlantic  before  a  stiff' 
westerly  breeze.  Many  alighted  on  the  rigging,  and  ten  or  twelve  were 
secured.^ 

LEUCOSTICTE  TEPHROCOTIS,  Sw. 

Gray-crowned  Finch, 

a.  tephrocotis. 

Linaria  (  LeucosHtte)  tephrocotis,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 265,  pi.  50  (Saskatche  wau,  May,  1827). 

UMC09iicie  tephrocotis^  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837.— Bp.,  C.  A.  i,  1850, 536.— Bd.,  Stansbory's 
Rep.  1852,  317  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  430.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 464  (WyoraiDR).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 174  (California).— 
AiXEN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 162  (Mt.  Lincoln,  Park  county.  Col.,  July,  breed- 
ing above  timber-line).— Coces,  Key,  1872,  130.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
504,  pi.  23,  f.  8,  9. 

Enftkrospiza  ttphrocotia,  Bp.,  C.  &  G.  List,  1838,  34.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  176,  pi.  198  (Swainsou's  type). 

Frmffilla  tqfkrocotis,  Nurr.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1834,  App.  593.— Aud.,  O.  B.  v,  1839, 232,  pi.  424. 

LeuooBticte  campe$iri8y  Bd.,  in  Cooper's  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  163  (Colorado,  Wtrniyk;  slightly 
api/h>acbing  the  next  var.). 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis  var.  campestris,  COUES,  Kev,  1872, 130.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
507,  pi.  23,  f.  7. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis  var.  australiSj  Allen,  Mss.  (midsummer  plumage).  * 

b.  griseinucha, 

Paner  arctous  var.  y,  Paixas,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  23. 

Fringilla  {Linaria)  grisifinuoha,  Brandt,  BuU.  Imp.  Acad.  St.  Peters.  1844,  36. 

Mon^fHngilla  (Leucosticte)  griseinucha,  Bp.  Sc  Sciii^,  Mon.  Lox.  1850,  35,  pi.  41. 

Montifringilla  griseinucha^  FiNSCii,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  57  (Alaska). 

Leucosticte  grisduuchaj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  537.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 430.— Elliot,  B. 

N.  A.  pi.  11.— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283,  pi.  28,  f.  3.— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1871, 161  (not  California,  but  Oonalashka  and  St.  (ieorge's,  Alaska). — 

Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Oonalashka  Island). 
Leucosticte  tephrocotis  var.  griseinuohaj  and  var.  littoralis,  Coi'HS,  Key,  1872,  130,  352,  fig. 

77.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  508,  507,  pi.  23,  f.  5,  6. 
Leucosticte  griaeigengs,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1843, 104.— Gould,  Voy.  Sulphur,  i,  1844, 42,  pi.  22. 
LeucosticU  littoralis,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  318,  pi.  28,  f.  1.— Dall  &  Bann.,  ibid. 

282.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870.  162  (Sitka,  British  Columbia ;  Fort  Simpson): 
Montifringilla  littoralis,  Fixscii,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  58  (Alaska). 

ffah, — ^Northwestern  North  America  and  Saskatchewan  to  the  Pacific.  South  to  Col- 
orado, Utah,  and  Northern  California.  Var.  griseinucha  from  the  Pacific  coast  from 
British  Columbia  northward,  and  Aleutian  Islands.    In  the  interior  to  Fort  Simpson. 

'This  cannot  well  be  a  variety— if  it  is  anything  more  than  midsummer  plumage,  it 
is  a  good  species.  Mr.  Allen's  originals,  labelled  as  cited,  were  submitted  to  Prof. 
Baird  and  myself.  Prof.  Baird's  opinion  is  recorded  in  his  work,  L  c. ;  my  own  is  here 
given.  In  tne  Api>endix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  work,  now  in  press,  however,  a  var. 
cmstralis^  in  which  I  do  not  concur,  will  be  recognized. 
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List  of  specimens. 


19255 

265 

Deer  Creek 

(? 

Feb.  22,  Ij^O  1  F.  V.  Hayden . 

6.50 

12.50 

4.00 

19256 

241 

do 

9 

Jan. 17, 1860 

do 

6.50 

12.50 

4.50 

19257 

262 

do 

^ 

Feb.  23, 1860 

do 

6.50 

12.50 

4.50 

19259 

266 

do 

9 

Feb.  22, 1860 

do 

6.00 

11.00 

4.00 

19262 

264 

do 

9 

do 

do 

6.25 

11.50 

4.50 

19263 

267 

do 

•  •  •  • 

Mar.   7,1860 

do 

6.25 

12.50 

4.50 

19264 
19265 
19266 
19267 
19266 

270 
244 
243 
246 
142 

do 

do 

$ 

Feb.  28, 1860 

Jan.  17, 1860 

do 

do 

do 

. . , . .  do 

do 

do 

6.00 
6.50 
6.00 
6.50 

11.50 
11.75 
12.00 
12.50 

4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.75 

do 

do 

do 

do 

9 

Jan.    2,1860 

19269 

247 

do 

0 

Jan.  17, 1860 

do 

5.75 

11.50 

3.75 

19270 

263 

do 

f^ 

Feb.  22, 1860 

do 

6.25 

11.75 

4.25 

19271 

269 

do 

<^ 

do 

do 

6.25 

11.25 

4.50 

19273 

245 

do 

<^ 

Jan.  17, 1860 

do 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

19274 

246 

do 

9 

do 

do 

5.75 

11.00 

3.50 

19258 
19254 

141 
268 

do 

Nov.  22, 1859 
Feb.  28, 1860 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
do 

6.50 
6.50 

12.50 
12.50 

4.50 
4.50 

do 

'(T 

19260 

145 

do 

•  •  •  • 

Nov.  22, 1859 

do 

6.50 

12.50 

4.50 

19261 

143 

do 

•  «  *  • 

do 

do 

6.50 

12.c0 

4.50 

19272 

147 

do 

9 

Nov.  21, 1859 

do 

6.50 

12.50 

4.50 

Lat€9'  Expeditions, — 60633,  Uintah  Mountains. 

'One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Hayden's  ornithological 
researches  is  the  discovery  that  this  highly-prized  bird,  hitherto  consid- 
ered so  rare,  is  abandant  in  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains,  where,  as  shown 
by  the  above  list,  numerous  specimens  were  procured  by  himself  and 
Mr.  Trook  in  the  winter  of  l859-'60.  Originally  described  from  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  same  specimen  afforded  the  subject  of  Audubon's 
plate,  and  tbe  subsequent  United  States  quotation  from  Great  Salt  Lake 
remained  single  until  the  present  discovery.  Since  this,  however,  the 
records  have  multiplied,  until  the  distribution  above  given  has  been  de- 
termined. In  January,  1862,  Dr.  C.  Wernigk  sent  the  bird  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  the  Smithsonian ;  this  specimen  became  the  basis  of  the 
untenable  L,  '•  campestru.^^  In  the  birds  of  California,  Dr.  Cooper  states 
that  he  saw  a  specimen  brought  from  somewhere  east  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in 
Washoe.  '*They  were  said  to  be  plentiful  there  in  the  very  cold  winter 
of  1861-'62,  and  doubtless  visited  the  similar  country  east  of  the  North- 
ern Sierra  Nevada  within  this  State.''  It  remained,  however,  for  Mr. 
Allen  to  show  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  United  States.  He  found  it, 
in  summer,  "common  above  the  timber-line  on  Mount  Lincoln  [Colorado] 
breeding  among  the  snow-fields."  He  also  mentions  other  specimens 
killed  at  Central  City,  Colorado,  in  March,  1869,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Everett. 
Mr.  Allen's  specimens,  which  he  kindly  transmitted  to  me  for  exam- 
ination, differ  materially  from  any  previously-known  plumage  of  Z.  teph- 
roeotis,  as  he  himself  says  in  giving  a  careful  description  of  them  (op. 
dL  162).  Not  to  duplicate  his  description,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  the  peculiarities  lie  in  the  darkness  of  the  general  chocolate 
or  liver-brown ;  the  heightening  of  the  customary  rosy  to  crimson ;  the 
entire  absence  of  silvery-ash  on  the  head,  the  whole  crown  being  sooty 
blackish  ;  and  in  the  black  instead  of  whitish  bill.  He  remarks  that, 
"whether  they  represent  more  than  the  breeding  plumage  or  L.tephro- 
cotiSy  or  a  well-marked  southern  form  of  that  species,  I  am  at  present 
uncertain,  being  without  summer  specimens  of  that  species."  I  have 
myself  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  represent  the  worn  midsummer 
state  of  the  breeding  plumage,  and  nothing  more.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  this  5  and  if  analog^'  be  pertinent  in  the  case,  we  may  in- 
stance the  closely-allied  ^giothus  linaria^  which  in  midsummer  often 
shows  a  precisely  parallel  condition. 
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Inspection  of  Swainson's  remarkably  faithful  plate  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  normal  condition  of  typical  tephrocotis,  with  which  all  the 
United  States  specimens  I  have  seen,  excepting  these  of  Mr.  Allen's, 
agree  perfectly.  We  have  just  seen  how  southern  individuals  at  least, 
under  certain  circumstances,  lose  the  hoary  ash  of  the  head  altogether. 
In  this  variability  of  the  ash  we  find  the  clue  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  some  northern  styles  that  have  been  currently  accepted  as  dis- 
tinct species.  In  the  extreme  case  of  griseinucJia  (Brandt),  the  ash 
envelopes  nearly  the  whole  head,  including  the  chin,  leaving  only  a 
black  frontlet  of  varying  width.  Such  a  specimen  looks  quite  unJike 
typical  tephrocotiSy  and  would  certainly  be  held  a  distinct  species,  were 
the  intermediate  links  unknown.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;  in 
the  Smithsonian  series  alone,  which  I  have  examined,  we  find  almost 
every  imaginable  gradation  in  the  extent  of  the  ash,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  line  anywhere.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  treat  griseinucha  as  a  variety  of  tephrocotis.  As  stated  in  the  Key 
(p.  352),  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  recognize  more  than  one 
variety,  ^^campestris^  of  Baird  being  referable  to  tephrocotis  proper,  and 
^HittoraW^  of  Baird  agreeing  sufficiently  with  var.  grlseimicha. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  in  the  closely  allied  but  apparently 
distinct  species,  L.  arctoa  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Kurile  and  AleutiaA 
Islands,  a  great  part  of  the  plumage  takes  on  a  rosy-tinted,  silvery- 
ash  hue. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  theliabits  of  the  Gray-crowned 
Finch  ;  they  probably  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  Bed-polls  and 
Linnets.  Mr.  Holden  gives  a  note  upon  this  subject,  and  one  also  bear- 
iug  upon  the  dark  plumage  above  discussed.  Speaking  of  the  mount- 
ainous southeastern  extremity  of  Wyoming,  he  says:  "These  birds  are 
never  found  here  in  summer ;  they  come  in  small  flocks  in  the  coldest 
part  of  winter.  Their  food  is  small  seeds  and  insects.  I  have  found 
some  with  the  croi>s  so  full  of  seeds  as  to  distort  the  birds.  They  be- 
come very  fat,  and  are  good  eating.  In  one  specimen,  a  young  male  I 
think,  the  plumage  is  almost  black — in  fact  it  is  black,  except  the  wings 
and  after-half  of  the  body." 

I  tind  the  following  notes  in  Mr.  Trippe's  Mss. : 

"During  the  winter  I  saw  several  flocks  of  this  bird  near  Central 
City,  where  they  were  feeding  in  the  dry  gulches  and  about  gardens, 
acting  like  Lapland  Longspurs;  but  did  not  observe  them  elsewhere, 
though  I  looked  carefully  for  them  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country. 
During  summer  and  autumn  the  Gray-crowned  Finch  is  common  above 
timber-line,  where  it  breeds,  ranging  higher  than  the  Titlark,  and  being 
usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of  snow-flelds  and  the  frozen  lakes  near 
the  summit  of  the  range.  It  is  rather  shy  in  such  localities,  though  ex- 
ceedingly tame  in  winter ;  its  flight  is  in  undulating  lines,  like  the  Cross- 
bill's, and  the  only  note  I  have  heard  it  utter  is  a  kind  of  'churr,'  like 
the  call  of  the  Scarlet  Taiiager.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  small 
flocks,  composed  of  one  or  two  families,  may  be  seen  together ;  and  still 
later  in  the  season  they  gather  into  large  flocks.  They  stay  above  tim- 
ber line  till  the  close  of  October  or  the  middle  of  November,  being  much 
hardier  than  the  Titlark  ;  and  only  descend  when  driven  away  by  the 
furious  winter  storms.  *  *  *  *  Since  the  above  was  penned,  great 
flocks  of  the  Gray-crowned  Finch  have  appeared  near  Idaho  Springs. 
In  their  habits  and  actions  they  are  very  similar  to  the  Plectrophanes. 
They  are  perpetually  roving  from  place  to  place;  feed  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  grasses ;  and  are  never  at  rest  for  more  than  a  moment  at  a 
time,  constantly  whirling  about  in  close,  dense  masses,  like  so  ma\i^ 
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Lon(]^pnrs.  During  summer  there  is  no  ash  whatever  on  the  head ; 
but  in  some  thirty  or  forty  specimens  killed  during  the  past  week  (De- 
cember) the  ash  is  present  in  every  one.  In  three  or  four  this  color  ex- 
tends below  the  eyes  and  over  the  cheeks :  and  in  two  it  embraces  the 
throat.  Bill,  black  in  summer,  yellow  in  winter  with  a  black  tip." 
Mr.  Dall  has  given  us  an  interesting  note  upon  var.  griseinucha, : 
''This  species  abounds  on  the  Prybilov  and  Alentian  Islands.  A 
number  of  specimens  were  obtained  on  St.  George's  in  August,  although 
they  were  moulting  at  the  timo.  •  •  •  •  This  beautiful  bird  had 
no  song  at  that  season  except  a  clear  chirp,  sounding  like  ^wieia'U:^6et'a' 
teeeweet '  It  was  on  the  wing  a  great  part  of  the  time,  avoiding  alight- 
ing on  the  ground,  but  darting  rapidly  in  a  series  of  ascending  and  de- 
scending curves,  now  swinging  on  the  broad  top  of  an  umbelliferous 
])lant,  and  now  alighting  on  some  ledge  of  the  perpendicular  blufif, 
juitiping  from  point  to  point,  and  seemingly  delighting  in  testing  its  own 
agility.  Their  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  on  one  of  these  ledges,  provided 
with  a  few  straws  or  bits  of  moss.  They  lay  four  white  eggs  in  May 
(0.97  by  0.67).  In  August  the  young  were  fully  fledged.  They  are 
granivorous,  apparently,  but  I  found  two  or  three  small  beetles  in  the 
crop  of  one  which  I  skinned." 

The  same  author's  later  article,  above  quoted,  is  as  follows:  "This  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  small  birds  of  the  [Aleutian]  islands,  and  is 
especially  common  at  Oonalashka,  where  it  is  resident.  On  the  24th  of 
May  wo  found  a  nest  situated  in  a  crevice  of  a  rocky  bank  on  the  shore 
of  Captain's  Harbor,  Ooualashka.  It  was  of  grass,  very  neJitly  sewed 
together,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  It  couta,ined  five 
white  eggs  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
beach.  The  bird  was  most  common  on  the  grassy  banks  and  rocky 
bluffs  near  the  shore ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  one  on  the 
higher  hills  or  mountains.    It  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs." 

-S^GIOTHUS  LINARIA,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Red-poll  Linnet. 

Fringilla  linaria,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 322.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 917.— Wils.,  Am. 
Orn.  iv,  41,  pi.  30,  f.  4  ;  ix,  126.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  1820,  373  (wee  iai5).— Bp., 
S>  n.  1828, 112.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 512.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 533,  pi.  375. 

Fringilla  (Acanthia)  liiiaria.  Keys.  &.  Blas.,  Wirbel.  Europ.  1840, 161. 

Passer  Unariaj  Pall.,  Zoopr.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  25. 

Spinvs  linariuSy  Keen,  Syst.  Zool.  233. 

Linota  linaria,  Bp.,  List,  183H,  34.— HoLBOfiLL,  Fn.  Groen.  1846,  29? 

Acanthia  Unariaj  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  541.— Bp.  &  8CH.,  Mon.  Lox.  48,  pi.  52. 

uEgioihus  linarius.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 161.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 428.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861,  382.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  281  (Ala8ka).*-CooP., 
B.  Cal.  1870, 159.— COUE8,  Key,  1872, 130,  pi.  3,  figa.  1,  2,  4,  5.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  110.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
493,  pi.  22, 1*.  3,  5 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Linaria  minor,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  -267.- AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  114  ;  R  Am.  iii, 
1841,  122,  pi.  179.— GUR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 116.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inet.  vi,  1871, 116 
(Minnesota). 

Fringilla  borealia,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxi,  341 ;  nee  Temm. 

Linaria  americanay  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  338. 

uEgiothua  fH8C€«C€}iSf  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  222  (Labrador);  1861,  .380;  1869, 
186. — Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  10.    (Midsummer  plomace.) 

JEgiothui  linaria  var.  fusoeaomSf  CouES,  Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  3. 

Nab. — The  typical  form  in  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  rangimg  irrego- 
Inrly  southward,  in  flocks,  in  winter,  to  the  Middle  States  (sometimes  a  little  beyond) 
and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  West.  No  late  record  of  breeding  in  the  UnitcNi 
States.    ('*  Breeds  in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,''  &c.,  Atulubon,) 

Not  obtained  by  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  Expeditions, — 60977-88,  various  Wyoming  localities. 
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I  SID  now  incliDed  to  the  opinion^  that  my  Mg.  fiuceacenSj  originally  deeeribed  from 
Labrador  as  s  difltiDOt  species,  and  Hubsequently,  in  the  Key,  reduced  to  a  variety,  will 
£uslly  prove  to  have  been  baeed  merely  upon  the  midsummer  plumage  of  ordinary 
linaria.  At  this  season  the  whole  plumage  becomes  much  darker — partially  as  a  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  lighter  edgings  of  the  feathers — the  bill 
blackens,  and  the  naaal  plumula  ere  somewhat  deficients  This  would  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  now  deterniine<l  summer  condition  of  LeucotUide  tephmooiis,  Var. 
tanlipes  is  better  mark«^ ;  it  appears  to  consist  of  the  more  nearly  stationary  individu- 
als, this  particular  form  having  been  rarely,  if  ever,  observed  in  the  United  States. 
The  small  size  of  the  bill  and  feet,  heavy  nasal  p/timu/cr,  and  hoariness  of  plumage,  all 
Indicate  a  boreal  race.  By  those  who  separaite  the  Greenland  ^^canescen^"  as  a  species, 
exilipes  is  rated  as  a  variety  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  Up4tria;  but  the  Greenland  bird 
may  be  merely  one  link  in  a  chain,  rather  better  marked  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolation  and  continual  subjection,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  sx>ecial  modifying  in- 
flnences.    The  synonymy  of  exilipee  is  as  follows : 

lAnoia  horealis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  34. 

FrimgiUa  ftorfa/w,  Aud..  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  87,  pi.  400 ;  nee  VieilL 

iMnaria  boreaJis,  Am.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  120,  pi.  178;  nee  Tomnu 

^gtothus  caireMens,  Koss,  Edinb.  Phil.  Jouru.  1861, 163 ;  ncc  Anct. 

JEifiothu9  exUipes,  Colks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  385 ;  1869,  187.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  9. 

^giothM  linaria  var.  exilipvs,  Coles,  Key,  1872, 131,  pi.  3,  f.  6. 

.j^iothus  oanescens  var  vxilipcSj  Rinow.,  Mss. — B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  1, 1874, 493,  pi.  22,  f.  2. 

In  Miunesotn,  according  to  Mr.  Trippo,  *Hhe  Lesser  Bed-poll  appears 
ID  vast  numbers  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  remains  during  the 
entire  winter,  proceeding  northward,  however,  some  weeks  before  the 
Snow  Buntings  and  Longspurs."  The  Bed-poll  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of 
a  pale  bluish-green  color,  speckled  chiefly  in  a  wreath  round  the  large 
end  with  confluent  blotches  of  pale-reddish  brown,  purplish-brown,  and 
a  few  darker-brown  tints.  Sometimes  an  egg  is  obsoletely  freckled  all 
over  with  pale  reddish-brown.  The  size  is  about  0.70  by  0.50.  Great 
numbers  were  observed,  and  many  specimens  secured,  by  Lieutenant 
31u]lan's  Expedition,  while  surveying  for  a  military  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Fort  Bridger.  Like  other  species  of  this  roving  tribe,  the  Bed- 
poll  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  winter,  at  irregular  periods,  throughout 
the  greater  part,  if  pot  the  w^hole,  of  the  Missouri  region.  A  consider- 
able flock  made  their  appearance  at  Fort  Bandall,  Dakota,  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  and  remained  for  several  days. 

The  same  gentleman  writes  me  that  he  saw  large  flocks,  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  in  Western  Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  various  prairie  weeds.  In  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado, 
it  is  "abundant  in  winter  and  spring,  ranging  from  the  foothills  up  to 
10,000  feet,  and  probably  somewhat  higher.  The  Lesser  Bed-poll  haunts 
the  willow  and  alder  thickets  along  the  brooks,  and  also  the  poplar 
groves  on  the  hill-sides.  About  the  middle  of  April  it  disappears,  re- 
turning late  in  November  or  December." 

CHBYSOMITBIS  PINUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Pine  Linnet. 

Fringilla  p#HM»,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  133,  pi.  17,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  111.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  511.— Auix,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:M.  455;  v,  509 ';  pi.  180. 

Linaria  pinus,  Aui>..  Syn.  18:«,  117 :  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 125,  pi.  180.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  li:>. 

ChrgwmiiriB  pinus,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 ;  Corep.  Av.  i,  1850, 515.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  425,— 
C()OP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 197  (summer).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 165.— 
Sci-  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1869,  302  (city  of  Mexico).— Sumich  ,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc. 
i,  1869,  550  (plateau  and  alpine  region  of  Vera  Cruz). — C<K)r.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
173.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  176  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  timber- 
line,!  in  summer,  doubtless  breeding).— Aiken,  Ft.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  199  (Wyo- 
ming).—Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  679.— Fixscn,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 
60  (Alaska).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  131,  pi.  3,  f.  11, 12— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
480, 1)1.  22,  f.  16 ;  also  of  late  local  writers. 

ChrgBomUriB  macropteray  DuBUS,  EsquisM^s  Oi:n.  pi.  23.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  511/ 
(Mexico;  uo  tan^ble  diaructeit)). 


IIG         CHRYSOMITRIS   TRI8TIS — CHBY80MITHIS   PSALTRIA. 

Hob, — ^North  America  ffencrally.  United  States  chiefly  in  winter,  in  jroving  flocks, 
but  breeds  down  to  sca-Tovol,  as  far  soutli  at  least  as  Massachusetts  (Coues,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust.  V,  18G8,  280 ;  Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  110),  and  in  alpiue  regions  much  further. 
South  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Warrcu^sExpediiion, — 539.3-94,  Little  Missouri  River  (September). 

Later  Expeditions. — 62339-40,  Idaho,  in  July  and  August. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  erratic  iDovemeDts  of  this  species,  according  to  exigencies  of  the 
weather  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food,  render  it  difficult  to  define  its 
limits  with  precision.  It  sometimes  appears  in  localities  where  it  was 
before  unknown,  and  at  unwonted  times. 

Prof.  Sumichrast  states  {L  o.)  that  it  is  found  in  the  alpine  region  of 
Vera.  Cruz  to  the  height  of  2,000  metres,  and  that  he  thinks  it  does  not 
descend  below  1,000  metres. 

In  Colorado,  accoixling  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "  the  Pine  Finch  is  not  very 
common.  It  breeds  from  7,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  I  did  not  observe 
this  species  during  winter,  but  think  it  probably  remains  nearly  station- 
ary, like  the  Pine  Grosbeak  and  lied  Crossbill.  It  frequents  the  pine 
trees  principally,  but  often  descends  to  the  weeds  and  thistles,  acting 
precisely  like  the  Yellow-bird.  In  spring  it  sings  very  agreeably,  very 
much  like  the  latter  bird,  but  in  a  lower  vojce ;  and  like  it,  has  the  habit 
of  singing  in  a  lively,  rambling  sort  of  way,  for  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time."  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  pale  greenish,  speckled  with  rusty- 
brown,  0.70  by  0.50.  Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  neat  nest  of  pine  twigs 
lined  with  hair. 

CHEYSOMITEIS  TRISTIS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
American  Goldfinch;  Thistle-bird;  Yellow-bird. 

FriMfilla  triBtria,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 320.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 907.— WiL8.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  1808, 5iO,  pi.  1,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Ora.  i,  p.  57,  pi.  8,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
111.— Aui).,  Om.'Biog.  i,  1831, 172 ;  v,  h\0 ;  pi.  33.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  18.32,  507. 

Carduelis  tristis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  96.— AUD.,  Syn.  1H39, 116 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 129, 
pi.  181.— Gill.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  117.-  Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  ia58,  281. 

Chrysomitris  tristiSy  Bp.,  List,  1838, 33 ;  Conap.  Av.  i,  1850, 517.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 421.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1859,  197.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872. 
176.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1871,  167.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Snrv.  T«r.  1870,  464.— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  679.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  199  (Wyoming).— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  131,  pi.  3,  f.  7,  8,  9,  10.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  1, 1874, 471,  pi.  22,  f,  7, 8; 
and  of  late  writers  generally. 

Aatragalinus  tri&tiSf  CvB.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  ia51, 159.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  69.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  280.— Russ,  J.  f.  O.  1871, 19. 

Carduclis  americana,  8w.  «Sc  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  268. 

Hab. — North  America  generally. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  £jfp«ii(ion.— 4824-25,  Running  Water ;  4659,  Fort  Pierre;  5391, 
Fort  Lookout ;  5392,  Blacktbot  country. 
Later  ^jp«!tf?oiw.— 60388-91,  60976,  Wyoming ;  61666-67,  62335-38,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  effg  is  white,  with  a  rosy  blush  when  fresh,  and  usually  the  fain^ 
est  possible  bluish  hue  when  blown.  The  size  is  about  0.65  by  0.52. 
The  egg  of  C.  lawrencei  is  not  distinguishable,  but  may  average  rather 
smaller.    The  habits  of  both  species  are  essentially  the  same. 

CHEYSOMITEIS  PSALTRIA,  (Say)  Bp. 

Arkansas  Goldflncli ;  Mexican  Siskin. 

a.  psaltria. 

Fringilla  psaUria,  Say,  Lonp^s  Exped.  ii,  1823,  40.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  54,  pi.  6,  f.  3; 
Syn.  1828,  111.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  510.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  85,  pi.  394. 
Cardueli9  psaltna,  AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 117 ;  B.  Am.  iU,  1841, 134,  pi.  183. 
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OarymmiiriM  pmltria,  Bp.,  List,  ia38,  33;  Consp.  i,  1850,  516.— Gamb.,  Jonm.  Phila. 

Acacf.  1, 1847, 52.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  422.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  9:5.— 

'  CouKS,  ibid,  1866,  80.— Coop.,  R  Cul.  1870, 16a— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 

178  {Kani5a6(f>aud  Utah).— CouES,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  132.— RiDGW.,  Am.  Jouro, 

iv,  Dec.  1872,  454.— B.  B.  &.  R,,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  474,  pi.  22,  t  9,  10. 

b«  arizonas. 

Cknf99mitn4  mexicanu  var.^zrizrofior,  CouES,  Pr.  PIl  Ac  1866, 82.— Coop.,  B.Cal.  i,  1870, 170. 

Chrjfwmitrie  psaltria  var.  arisontp,  CouKS,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  132,  fi;;.  72. — Rj[i>GW..  Am. 

Jouru.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  454-— B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  476,  pi.  22,  f.  IL 

c.  mexioana. 

Carduelif  ntrxUanay  6w.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435.— Wagi^r,  Isis,  1831,  525. 

Ckrymmitri$  mexkyana,  Bp.,  Ust,  1838,  33 ;  Conep.  i,  1850,  516.— Sci.,  P.  2.  &  ld5.''»,  65 ; 
1856,  303  (Cordova) ;  ia->8,  303  (Oaxaca) ;  1859,  365,  380 ;  Cat.  1862,  124.- SCL. 
&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 19  (Guatemala) ;  186tf,  :M.— Bb.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 423.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  1861,  'XM  (Panama).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1805, 93,— CorKS, 
ibid.  1866,  82.-^rMicH.,  Mem-  Boet.  Soc  i,  1869, 550  (Vera  Cruz).— Salv.,  P.  Z. 
6. 1870,  190  (Veraffua). 

Atltraf/alinms  mejicamiBy  Cad.,  Mua.  Hein.  i,  1^51, 159 ;  J.  f.  0. 1861,  7  (Costa  Rica). 

Ckrffwmitrk  ptaliria  var.  ntexioana,  Coues,  Kev,  Oct.  1872,  133,  fig.  t:$0.— Ridgw.,  Aul 
ioarn.  iv,  Dec.  1872,  4.'V5.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  11.  i,  1874,  478,  pi.  22,  f.  12,  13. 

(f)  Eringillaoatotolj  GM.,6v6t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  914  (probably,  but  indeterminable). 

Fnnyilia  mrlanoxanthay  Licht. — Waglek.  Isis,  i8:i5,  525  {^Cocozton,  Ueddan). 

Frinfilla  texeneiSy  GiR.,  B.  Tex.  1841,  pi.  5,  f.  1  (type  examiucil). 

d.  Columbiana, 

Ckry$tm^tri9  4!elH9iAmna,  Lafrks.,  Rev.  Zool.  1843,  292.— SCL.,  P.  ^.6.  1<*>5,  759.— Bd., 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  423.— Ca.ss.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1865,  93.— SCMicn.,  Mom.Bost.  Soc 

i,  1869,  550. 
Aftroffalinns  coiitmbianus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hcin.  I,  1851,  159- 
0)Chrya0mitri8  nana,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  516  (^,  indeterminable,  bat  probably  thi« 

variet3',  to  judge  from  locality — "Columbia"). 
Ckrjf9omHri9  jxinthogastra,  DUBUS,  Ball.  Acad.  Bel^.  xxii,  185.%  150. 
Chr^Bomitris  mexieana  var.  columbiava^  CoiJES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868,  f^2, 
CKrjfmmitris  psaltria  vai-  columbiana,  CouES,  Key,  Oct.  1872,  133  (in  text).^ — Ridgw., 

Am.  Journ-  iv,  Dec.  1872,  455.— B.  B.  «&.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  471. 

Hob. — The  typical  form  from  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  re^jion,  and  somewhat 
eastward.  West  to  the  Pacific.  North  At  least  to  tlui  sources  of  the  Platte.  In  New 
Mexico  nnd  Arizona,  sbades  insensibly  into  var.  arizon(f ;  tliis  merges  into  var.  mexi- 
eana^ of  all  Mexico;  and  this  int>o  the  Central  Americau  var.  columJUaua. 

Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

The  Arkansas  Goldfinch  is  only  known  to  occur  along  tb«  south- 
ern border  of  the  Missouri  region,  about  the  sources  of  the  Phitte 
(near  4(^).  Mr.  Allen,  indeed,  queries  it  from  Middle  Kansas,  where  it 
will  probably  be  found,  but  his  observations  lacked  certainty.  He 
found  it  at  Ogdea,  Utah.  It  is  rjot  mentioned  by  Prof.  Snow,  nor  by 
Messrs.  Holden  and  Aiken«  I  found  it  common  in  Nortlieru  Arizona 
from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  toward  October,  in  shrubby  ravines 
and  weedy  places,  feeding  on  buds  and  seeds,  in  flocks,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  Thistle-bird.  The  male,  as  in  this  last,  takes  on 
a  plunuige  like  that  of  the  female,  in  August.  These  birds  were  mostly 
very  like  true  psaltria^  showing  the  api)roach  to  var.  mexieana  much  less 
than  those  I  noticed  aloikg  the  £io  Grande  and  near  Fort  Wiugate,  New 
Mexico,  where  specimens  were  secured,  in  high  breeding  dress,  with 
only  a  trace  of  olive  on  the  black  of  the  upper  parts. 

The  nidification  of  this  si)ecies  is  similar  to  that  of  C  tristis^  and  the 
eggs  arc  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  latter.  An  account  of  the 
liabits  of  the  Arizona  variety,  from  my  observations  in  the  West,  will 
be  foxxnd  in  Prof.  Baird's  worJk,  above  cited. 
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PLECTROPHANES    NIVALIS,    SNOW   BUNTING. 


PLECTROPHANES  NIVALIS,  (Linn.)  Meyer. 
Snow  BmitlBg;  Snow-flake* 

Emheriza  nwaUsj  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 308  (according  to  Gray,  type  of  the  genns).— 
FoRST.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  408.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  178«,  866.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  397.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811.  86,  pi.  21,  iig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
10.3.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  458.— AUD.,  Oni.  Biojf.  li,  1834,  515;  y,  496;  pi.  189: 

Smberiza  (Plecirophanus)  nimlU,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  89.— Sw.  &  Ricu.;  F.  K  A. 
ii,  1831,  247. 

Plectrophanua  niralia,  Meyer,  and  autbors  generallv.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  37. — Aut>.,  8vn. 
1839;  B.  Am.  iii,  55,  pi.  155.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  97.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1H58, 
345.— Bix,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  432.— CouES  <&  Pkknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862X 
411  (WashiDjifton,  D.  C.).— AxucN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  186'),  70  (breeding  in  1862 
near  Sphngtield,  Mass.). — Newb.,  Ibis,  1865, 50i2  (Spitjtbergen.)— Dall  &  Bank., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 282  (Alaska,  breeding).- Turicb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 22  ("of 
frequent  occurrence,''  Dec.  to  Mar.). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  112  ^Massachu- 
setts).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 177  (does  not  state  it  has  occurred  in  California). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  110  (Minnesota,  Nov.  to  May). — Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Kansas).— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54  (Alaska).— 
COUE8,  Key,  1872, 133.— R  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  512,  pi.  24,  f.  2. 

£mberiza  montana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  8G7.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  398. 

Emhenza  muatclina^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  867. 

Eniberiza  gladalU,  Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  i,  1790,  398. 

Hortulamis  glacialis  et  mofifoniis,  Lbach,  dat.  1816)  15, 16w 

Pleetrophanea  boreaUSf  montanusy  muatelinuSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  305,  306. 

Hab. — Arctic  America  and  Greenland,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Old  World. 
Irregularly  southward  in  winter  in  the  United  States>,  to  about  35*^,  in  roviug  liock«k 
Washington,  D.  C.    Georgia.    Ohio.   Illinois.    Kentucky.   Kansas.    Deer  Creek. 

List  Qif  specimens. 


19*>:37 
19;>:^9 
19240 
19(^1 
19242 
19243 
19238 
19244 
19245 


282 
211 
281 
228 


235 
2:% 
207 
148 


Deer  Creek ., 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

>  •  •  •  •  \Avff    •••••( 


9 
S 

m    m 


Mar.  4,1860 
Dec.  24, 1859 
Mar.  4,1860 
Dec.  23, 1859 

do...... 

Jan.  4,1860 
Jan.  18, 1860 
Dec.  14, 1859 
Deo.  21, 1859 


F.V.Hayden. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

G.  H.  Trook. 
do 

«  •  *  •  •  Ul/  *  •  «  »  •  « 


6.75 

13w25 

4.25 

6.75 

11.50 

4.00 

a25 

11.50 

4.00 

6.75 

12.75 

4.50 

6.50 

11.75 

4.00 

6.50 

12.75 

4.25 

7.00 

1225 

4.50 

6.50 

12.50 

4.25 

7.00 

11.75 

4.25 

The  Snow-flake  is  extremely  abundant  in  tbe  Missouri  re^iou  in  win- 
ter. Tliey  reached  Fort  Eandall  November  15,  1S72,  after  a  severe 
cold  snap  with  a  light  snow-fall,  and  as  I  write  (January,  1873),  great 
numbers  are  swirling  over  the  ground  around,  and  in  the  fort.  They 
keep  i)retty  closely  in  flocks  numbering  from  a  dozen  or  so  to  several 
hundred,  and,  though  they  spread  over  the  ground  a  goml  deal  in  run- 
ning about  after  seeds,  they  fly  compactly,  and  wheel  all  together.  In 
their  evolutions  they  i)resent  a  pretty  sight,  and  have  a  not  displeasing 
Ktridulent  sound,  from  mingling  of  the  weak  chirrups  from  so  many 
throats  They  are  quite  unsuspicious,  trooping  about  our  very  door- 
steps in  search  of  food,  unconscious  of  real  danger  ;  but  their  natural 
timidity,  as  well  as  restlessness,  is  so  great,  that  they  seem  to  constantly 
take  causeless  alarm,  scurrying  off  in  an  instant,  but,  perhaps,  only  to 
return  to  the  same  spot  immediately.  They  are  readily  approached 
within  a  few  feet,  and  as  readily  taken  with  horsehair  snares,  in  box- 
traps,  or  by  other  simple  devices.  They  do  not  appear  to  sutler  with 
the  cold,  although  the  thermometer  has  been  down  to  30^  below  zero  ; 
those  that  1  si*cured  were  in  good  condition,  and  proved  excellent  eat- 
ing. Their  crops  were  usually  found  crammed  with  the  small  seeds  of 
a  plant  that  grows  here  in  profusion.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  these  little  Sparrows  have  a  defluitely  circumscribed  dilation  of  the 
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ODSophagus,  to  all  intents  and  puri)Oses  a  true  crop.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  appearance  x>resented  by  the  capacious  and  distensible  gullets  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Chrysomitris^  when,  full  of  seeds ;  but  this  appears 
altogether  different  Happening  to  be  skinning  some  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  at  the  same  time,  it  struck  me  that  the  Snow-bird  had  the  pro- 
portionally larger  crop  of  the  two.  In  six  or  eight  individuals  exam- 
ined, this  orgciu  always  lay  completely  to  the  right  side,  partly  in  the 
depression  between  the  one  of  the  legs  of  the  furcula,  but  mostly  pro- 
tuberant ;  it  pushed  out  so  far,  when  completely  distended,  as  to  make  the 
contour  of  the  bird  outside  the  feathers  noticeably  unsymmetrical.  It 
is  capable  of  holding  a  fair  tea-spoonful  of  seeds.  At  this  season  the 
Mil  is  yellowish,  usually  black-tipped,  instead  of  entirely  black  ;  it  dries 
to  a  brownish  shade.  Wann  brown  clouds  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  up[)er 
I>arts ;  mixes  with  black  of  the  back  ;  it  is  darkest  on  the  crown,  where 
often  qnite  blackish ;  usually  forms  a  marked  auricular  patch  and  pecto- 
ral collar,  with  more  or  less  wash  along  the  sides,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
under  parts  white.  Specimens  of  course  vary  interminably  in  amount 
of  brown  clouding,  but  the  pattern  just  mentioned,  or  a  tendency  to 
form  such  a  pattern,  may  almost  invariably  be  seen. 

The  general  southward  dispersion  of  the  species  in  winter  may  be 
gathered  from  the  above.  Of  its  bree<ling  in  the  United  States  I  have 
found  but  two  records.  One  is  that  given  by  Audubon  (p.  50).  He 
says  a  nest  was  found  on  a  declivity  in  the  White  MounUiins  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  July,  183L ;  it  was  described  to  him  as  being  fixed  ou 
the  ground  among  low  bushes,  and  formed  like  that  of  the  Song  Spar- 
row's; and  that  it  contained  young.  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bennett,  says  that  a  pair  si)ent  the  summer  of  1862,  and  reared 
their  young,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

At  Fort  Eandall,  the  birds  disappeared  during  some  open  weather 
early  in  March,  but  came  back  with  a  severe  snow  storm  some  weeks 
afterward,  and  were  seen  until  April,  They  occasionally  alight  in  troops 
on  the  roots  of  sheds  and  houses,  or  string  along  fences.  I  have  but 
rarely  seen  them  on  trees.  When  in  this  position  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  easy  or  even  comfortable.  They  sit  still,  apparently  busy  balancing ; 
on  attempting  to  change  their  position  they  move  awkwardly,  seem- 
ingly as  if  afraid  they  would  fall,  putting  one  foot  down  after  the  other, 
and  recovering  a  lapse  with  aflutter  of  the  wings.  Their  feet  evidently 
do  not  grasp  small  twigs  with  security. 

The  few  nests  of  the  Snow-flake  1  have  seen  were  built  with  a  great 
quantity  of  a  kind  of  short  curly  grass  which  grows  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  mixed  with  moss,  the  whole  forming  a  very  substantial  struc- 
ture, with  walls  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and  a  small,  deep  cavity.  This 
is  warmly  lined  with  a  quantity  of  large  feathers,  from  some  water- 
fowl. They  are  built  on  the  ground,  often  covered  and  hidden  by  tus- 
socks of  grass  or  even  slabs  of  rock.  The  pggs  are  exceedingly  variable 
in  coloration  as  well  as  size.  Thus,  one  measures  0.65  by  0.70,  and  auother 
0.97  by  0.62 ;  an  average  is  about  0.90  by  0.65.  The  ground  is  white  or 
whitish,  in  some  instances  flecked  all  over  with  neutral  tint  shell- 
inarkings,  overlaid  by  deep  brown  spots  and  scratches,  especially  at 
the  butt.  In  other  cases  the  former  are  wanting  and  we  have  a  heavy 
wreath  of  confluent  blotches  of  dull  brown  around  the  larger  end  ;  and 
again  the  whole  surface  may  be  obscurely  mottled  with  pale  chocolate. 
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PLECTROPHANES  LAPPONICQS,  (Linn.)  Selby. 

Lapland  Lonppar. 

Fringilla  Upponica,  Linn.,  Sj'st.  Nat.  i,  1766, 317.— FonsT.,  Philoa.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 404. 

Emberiza  lapponica^  NiLSS.,  Orn.  Luec.  i.  157.— Bp.,  Aiu.  Orn.  i,  53,  pi.  13,  f.  1. — Bp  ,  Syn. 
1828, 440.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  403.— Aud..  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  l«a8,  473,  pi.  365. 

Emberiza  (Plectrophanes)  lapponioa^  Sw.  &  £lCH.,  F.  D.  A.  ii,  1831,  248,  pi.  48. 

Flectrophanes  lapponicoy  Selby,  Linn.  TrauB.  xv,  156,  pi.  1. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  36.— AuD , 
Syn.  1839,  98 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  50,  pi.  152.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  99.— Bn.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  433.— Wheat.,  Ohio  A^jric.  Rep.  1830  (Ohio.)— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bust.  Sec. 
ix,  1882, 12(5  (Calais,  Me.,  in  winter  onlv,  not  common). — Vbrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  158.— MclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18GG,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  until  May).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1868,  281.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1»»9,  42  (very  rare,  in 
severe  winters  only). — ^Dall  ic  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  283  (Alaska, 
breeding). — May.v.,  Nat.  Gnido,  1870,  112  (Ipswich,  Mass.,  with  P.  niralU  and 
E.  alpeatria),— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  178  (but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  found  in  CaJifornia).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871, 115  (Minnesota, 
nntil  May,  and  probably  breeds).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  54  (Alaska). — 
CouKS,  Key,  1872,  133,  fig.  81.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  515,  pi.  24,  f.  7. 

CeHtrophaucs  lapponioa,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829.— Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851, 
127.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  l8o4,  84. 

Fringilla  calcarata,  Pallas.,  Itin.  ii,  App.  710. 

Emberiza  calcaraia,  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 190. 

Plcctrophanes  calcarata,  Meyer,  Tasch.,  Dents.  57.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  554. 

Centrophanes  calcaraia,  Gray,  List,  Gen.  of  B.,  App.  1842,  11. 

Hab. — A  species,  like  P.  niralis,  of  circumpolar  distribution ;  in  this  country  inhabits 
all  the  arctic  re<;ions,  coming  south  in  winter  to  Philadelphia,  Kentucky  (^Audubon), 
JWinoiH  (Ridgtca if),  Kansas  (Coo/itr),  and  Colorado  (Trtppc).  Not  yet  observed  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  liocky  Mountains.  Not  known  to  breed  in  the  United  States, 
and  very  rarely  found  in  full*  x>lnmage  in  the  United  States. 

List  of  specimena* 


19246 
19247 

19248 
19249 


284 
234 


187 


Deer  Creek 

do 

do 

Source  Che v'ne. 


Mar.  7,1860 
Jan.  18, 1860 
do 


F.V.IIayden 

do 

do 

G.  H.Trook.. 


5.50 
6.25 
6.25 


9.75 
10.35 
10.75 


3.00 
3.75 
3.45 


The  general  southward  extension  of  this  species  is  seen  from  tbe  above 
remarks.  Although  iuchided  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  Birds  of  California, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  nor  indeed  anywhere  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr. 
Hayden's  specimens,  above  enumerated,  probably  represent  the  soath- 
Tvesternmost  record  to  date.  1  find  no  quotations  for  the  Atlantic  States 
beyond  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  to  extend  furthest  soutb  in  the  inte- 
rior; it  was  observed  in  large  docks  in  Kentucky  by  Audubon.  Mr. 
Trippe's  notice  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  probable  breeding  of  the 
bird  in  Minnesota.  He  says  it  comes  there  about  the  middle  of  Septfjm- 
ber  and  remains  until  December,  when  it  moves  southward,  and  its  place 
is  supi)lied  by  the  Snow  Bunting ;  and  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  South- 
ern Iowa  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  in  early  spring.  He  has  since 
informed  me  that  a  large  dock  was  seen  by  him  in  the  Middle  Park, 
Colorado,  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister 
report  it  as  very  abundant  in  Alaska,  where  it  arrives  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  breeds.  Both  these  writers  attest  its  eminent  musical  abil- 
ity. Collections  of  Messrs.  Boss,  Kennicott,  and  others,  now  in  the 
Smithsonian,  show  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  summer  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  McKenzie's  Kiver.  The  species  enters  the  Mis- 
souri region  from  the  north  early  in  October,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, but  1  have  as  yet  found  it  nowhere  abundant. 

Of  two  sets  of  eggs  of  the  Lapland  Lougspur  before  me,  both  col- 
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lected  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott  on  the  Prybilov  iHlauds,  Bering's  Sea,  one 
contains  six,  the  other  four  spe<iiinens.  The  eggs  are  rather  pointed  at 
the  smaller  end,  antl  measure  about  0.80  by  0.02.  They  are  very  dark 
colored,  reminding  one  of  the  Titlark's ;  the  color  is  a  heavy  clouding  or 
thick  mottling  of  chocolate-brown,  through  which  the  greenish-gray 
ground  is  little  apparent.  The  nests  are  built  of  mosses  and  fine,  soft, 
dried  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  few  large  feathers  from  some  water-fowl ; 
they  were  placed  on  the  ground,  under  tussocks,  in  grassy  hummocks. 
The  female  did  not  leave  the  nest  until  nearly  trodden  upon. 

PLECTROPnANES  PICTUS,  Sw. 
Painted  Lark  Banting. 

Emberiza  (Plectrophattcs)  picta^  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  250,  pi.  49  (perfect  spriDg 
pliiiiia<;e;  Saskatcliewau).— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1632^  5tt9. 

EmherUa  picta,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  91,  pi.  40U. 

Plectrophaues  pictus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  37  ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  4C3.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  99 ;  B. 
Aw.  iii,  1841,  52,  ]il.  153  (from  the  original  specimen). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  434 
(Minnesota  and  Illinois).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18(59,  283  (Fort 
Yukon  and  McKenzio  River  region).— CoUES,  Key,  lb72,  134. — B.  B.  &  K., 
N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  518,  pi.  24,  f.  4.  5. 

Centrophanes  pictus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127, 

Emhtriza  nUthii,  AuD.,  B.  Amer.  vii,  1844,  3^37,  pi.  487  (Illinois,  in  winter).    (Yoang.) 

Centrophaites  tmithiij  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127. 

• 

IJdb. — Yukon,  McKenzie,  Saskatchewan,  and  Missouri  River  regions,  to  the  prairies 
of  IlliDois  in  winter. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions ;  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  of  its  occurrence  in  the  reijions  explored.  The  only 
Uuited  States  quotations  I  have  found  are  those  above  given.  Audu- 
bon states  that  he  found  the  bird  *' very  abundant^  on  low  prairie  about 
a  lake  near  Edwardsville,  Illinois.  Itichardson  had  but  his  single  Sas- 
katchewan specimen.  The  Smithsonian  collections,  of  great  extent,  and 
embraciug  many  perfectly  plumaged  specimens,  attest  the  abundance 
of  the  bird  in  the  McKenzie  Kiver  region.  It  does  not  appear  to  breed 
anywhere  in  the  United  Stiites.  In  Northern  Dakota  it  makes  its  ap- 
I)earance  the  latter  part  of  September,  but,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, only  in  limited  numbers.  It  associates  intimately  with  P.  ornntusy 
and  has  much  the  same  habits  and  general  appearance.  No  eggs  are 
more  variable  than  those  of  PIcctroplianes,  and  P.  pictus  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  in  this  regard.  The  very  extensive  series  in  the  Smithsonian 
exhibits  some  specimens  exactly  like  those  of  P.  IxxpponievSy  with  a  cor- 
responding range  of  variation,  anil  others  like  P.  ornatus^  but  always 
larger  than  the  latter,  being  of  the  size  of  P.  lapponicus.  None  of  the 
specimens,  however,  are  as  darkly  aud  uniformly  chocolate  as  some  ex- 
amples of  P.  lapponk'us  are.  These  eggs  are  nearly  all  from  the  Ander- 
son Kiver  region,  with  a  few  from  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Thtt  following  is  a  more  snfQciont  descriptiou  of  the  yonnc  bird  than  that  given  in 
the  Key  :  J/a/c— Length,  6  50 ;  extent,  11.25 ;  wing,  3.75 ;  tail,  2.50 ;  tjirsus,  0.75 ;  mid- 
dle t(»e  and  claw,  about  the  same  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  rather  less  (P.  ornahtn  is  luncU 
less  in  aU  its  dimenBions).  Bill,  dusky  brown  above  and  at  tip,  paler  Ixdow ;  feef, 
light  hn>wn  (drying  darker) ;  toes,  rather  darker.  Kutire  under  parts,  rich  yellowish- 
brown,  or  bnUy  (in  P.  ornatns  never  thus) ;  paler  on  the  chin  and  throat,  wjiich,  with 
the  fore-breast,  are  obsoletely  streaked  with  dusky ;  the  tibue  white.  Tail,  white  only 
on  the  two  or  throe  outer  feathers  (in  P.  omatits  all  the  feuthers,  exceping  sometimes 
the  central  pair,  are  white  at  the  base).  Upper  parts  much  as  in  the  adult,  but  tho 
Itharp,  distiuctive  head-markings  wanting,  or  only  obscurely  indicated. 
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PLECTROPHANES  ORNATUS,  Towns. 
Cbeslnot-collared  Banting;  Black-bellied  Longspnr. 

Plectrophanes  omatus,  Towxs.,  Jonni.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837, 189. — Atjd.,  Svn.  1839, 99.— 
AUD..  B.  Amer.  iii,  1841,  53,  pi.  IM.— Ndtt.,  Man.  i,  2il  efi.  1840, 5:37.— Dp.,  List, 
1838, 37 ;  Consp.  i,  1W>0, 463.— WoODU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,8rf(lDdiau  Territory).— 
Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 435.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 165,— Dia:88.,  Ibis,  1835, 486  (Teias).— 
Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  135.— Coui«,  Key,  1872,  134.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  i,  1874,  520,  pi.  24,  f.  3. 

Emlyeriza  ortiataf  Attd.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  44,  pi.  394,  f.  1.  , 

Cenirophanea  ornatinif  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  127. 

Plectrophaues  mclanomm,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  436  (Black  Hills  to  Mexico).— Heerm.,  P. 
K.  K.  Rep.  X,  1859,  Parkers  Route,  Birds,  p.  13  (New  Mexico).— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862,  165  (Black  Hills  and  Niobrara  River).- ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18G0, 251  (Orizaba).— 
Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865,  486  (Texas).- CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  84  (Arizona).- 
SUMICH.,  Meui.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Plateau  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Oiizaba). 

Plecirophane9  ornatus  vor.  tHelanomu8f  B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  521,  pi.  24,  f.  6. 

Ilab. — Interior  of  British  America ;  whole  Missouri  region  ;  prairies  of  Kausas,  breed- 
ing (Allen),  Breeds  very  abundantly  in  Dakota.  Sonth  through  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  to  the  table-lauds  of  Mexico.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  observed  in 
Arizona  (Coues.) 

Lieutenant;  WarreiCn  Expedition.-^ASS27,  Bijoux  Hills ;  5377-79,  Medicine  Creek  ;  5917, 
Fort  Pierre ;  8i>;24,  8926,  Black  Hills ;  8925,  Running  Water. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

This  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  species  of  the  Missouri  region. 
Originally  described  from  this  country,  it  has  since  been  traced  far  north 
in  the  interior  of  the  British  Possessions,  and  southward,  in  elevated 
regions,  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Orizaba. 

The  time  for  discussing  the  claims  of  P.  melanomuft  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, passed  when  the  variations  in  plumage  of  P.  ornatus  became 
known.  The  results  of  a  critical  examination  I  made  when  this  Report 
was  originally  drafted,  some  years  since,  are  now  suppressed ;  for  in  the 
interim  Mr.  Allen  has  satisfactorily  stated  the  case.  In  the  paper  above 
cited,  he  ha^  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  plumage  varies  greatly  in  color  in  different  individuals  of  even 
the  same  sex,  the  variation  being  generally  in  respect  to  the  purity  and 
intensity  of  the  colors.  The  most  highly-colored  males  have  the  breast 
and  middle  of  the  abdomen  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  very  bright 
ferrugineous ;  others  have  these  parts  pure  black  ;  while  in  others  still, 
the  black  is  obscured  by  the  feathers  having  brownish-white  tips.  The 
lesser  wing  coverts  vary  from  gray  to  black.  The  red  tinge  on  the 
abdomen  seems  merely  indicative  of  a  high  state  of  plumage,  those  thus 
.marked  also  having  the  lesser  coverts  black  ;  but  they  are  also  black  in 
some  specimens  that  are  not  tinged  with  red.  Flectrophanes  melmwmus 
is  merely  the  ferrugineous  phase  of  this  species.  The  highest  colored 
female  (the  sex  determined  by  dissection)  was  nearly  as  bright  colored 
as  the  paler  colored  males,  having  the  chestnut  collar  and  the  black 
on  the  breast,  nearly  as  distinct  as  some  of  the  males.  It  was  nearly 
as  large,  and,  until  dissected,  was  supposed  to  be  an  immature  male.'^ 

In  Dakota,  where  I  observed  the  bird  during  the  breeding  season  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  few  were  found  with  the  sienna  color  on  the 
under  purts,  and  then  only  as  a  trace.  The  summer  birds  rarely  show 
the  black  bend  of  the  wing,  but  this  is  assumed  in  i)erfection,  as  a  rule, 
after  the  fall  moult,  which  oecurs  in  September. 

Mr.  ALen  sends  me  the  following  notice,  i)repared  for  this  work : 
"The  Chestnut-collared  Bunting  was  found  on  the  plains  about  Fort 
Hays,  in  considerable  abundance.  They  live  in  summer  in  large  scat- 
tered colonies,  generally  many  pairs  being  found  at  the  same  locality, 
while  they  may  not  be  again  mot  with  in  a  whole  day's  travel.    We 
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foand  tbem  very  shy  for  so  small  birds,  and  were  obliged  to  obtain  all 
oar  specimens  (some  thirty  in  namber)  by  shooting  them  on  the  wing 
at  long  range.  They  breed,  of  course,  on  the  ground,  constructing  a 
rather  slight  but  neat  nest  of  dry  grass  and  the  stems  of  small  plants. 
The  eggs  appear  to  be  commonly  five  in  number,  blotched  and  streakexl 
with  rusty  ou  a  white  ground,  full  sets  of  which  were  obtained  the  l^rst 
week  in  June.  This  species  has  the  curious  habit  of  circling  round  the 
observer,  with  a  buoyant,  undulatory  flight,  generally  high  in  the  air, 
and  usually  keeping  all  the  while  well  out  of  range,  uttering,  mean- 
while, its  rather  sharp  but  musical  call  notes.  I  met  with  it  in  winter 
from  Fort  Hays  westward,  nearly  to  the  Colorado  line,  indicating  that 
it  is  resident  here  the  whole  year.  We  failed  to  meet  with  it,  however, 
about  Cheyenne  in  August,  or  anywhere  to  the  westward  of  Western 
Kansas ;  neither  does  it  appear  in  Mr.  Aiken's  list  of  the  birds  observed 
by  him  near  Canon  City,  Colorado,  nor  in  Mr.  Holden's  list  of  the  birds 
se^i  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherman." 

Under  head  of  P.  melanamus^  Dr.  Ueermann  has  the  following : 

^^  I  flrst  remarked  this  bird,  associated  with  the  P.  maccownii,  at  a 
large  prairie-dog  village,  some  miles  west  of  Puerto  del  Dado.  Fresh 
meat  having  become  scarce  in  camp,  and  desiring  a  few  birds  for  sup- 
I)er,  I  iired  into  a  flock  covering  densely  quite  a  large  space.  T  .ree 
dozen  fell  at  the  flrst  discharge,  and  among  them  I  was  pleased  to  find 
this  species  and  P.  niiicoowniL  From  this  point  to  the  Kio  Grande  we 
found  l>oth  of  these  species  abundant  wherever  we  struck  isolated  water- 
boles,  these  being  the  only  spots  for  miles  around  where  drink  can  be 
obtained.  When  tired  at,  they  rise  as  if  to  fly  away ;  but  forced  by 
thirst  to  return,  after  describing  a  few  curvets,  to  the  only  spot  where 
their  parched  tongues  can  find  relief,  they  may,  if  the  hunter  feels  so 
inclined,  be  freely  slaughtered.  I  have  often  seen  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  brought  down  in  four  or  five  discharges  of  a  gun. 
While  on  a  trip  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  1843, 1  met  •  •  •  • 
P.  omatus  in  small  flocks  and  pairs,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the 
Platte  Kiver,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  one  of  their  nests. 
Built  on  the  ground,  it  was  composed  of  fine  grasses,  lined  with 
hair.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  white,  with  black  lines  at  the 
larger  end,  and  a  few  faint  neutral- tint  blotches  scattered  over  the  surface. 

I  took  a  single  specimen  in  October,  18G4,  ou  a  grassy  plain  near  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona,  the  only  one  observed  iu  the  Terntory. 

The  Chestnut-collared  Bunting  breeds  iu  profusion  on  the  plains  of 
Northern  Dakota.  On  the  bare  plains,  away  from  a  single  land-mark, 
it  is  |)erhaps  the  most  abundant  bird  of  all,  though  Baird's  Bunting  and 
the  Missouri  Sky-lark  are  not  far  behind  iu  this  respect.  All  three 
associate  intimately  together,  and  there  is  a  great  general  similarity  iu 
their  habits.  The  nest  of  the  present  species  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
efiectually  concealed  beneath  some  little  tuft  of  gi'ass;  it  is  a  slight 
affair,  merely  a  few  fine  grasses  and  slender  weed  stems,  fur  the  most 
pait  circularly  disposed,  and  considerably  hollowed.  Like  the  nests  of 
most  other  sparrows  that  breed  ou  the  ground,  it  is  sunkeu  in  a  de- 
pi*ession  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  general  surface.  It  measures  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  across  outside,  and  more  than  half  as  much  in 
depth;  the  bottom  is  very  thiu  in  comparison  with  the  brim,  which  is 
well  defined.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  measuring  ^ibout 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths  broad,  and  are  not  peculiar  in 
shape.  They  are  grayish-white,  more  or  less  clouded,  and  mottled 
obscurely  with  pale  purplish -gray,  which  confers  the  prevailing  tone ; 
this  is  overlaid  with  numerous  surface-markings  of  poiuts^  scratches, 
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and  small  spots  of  dark  brown,  wholly  indeterminate  in  distribntion 
and  number,  but  always  conspicuous,  beings  sharply  displayed  upon  the 
subdued  ground  color.  I  think  that  two  or  three  broods. are  reared 
each  season,  for  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  and  newl^'  hatched  birds  the 
8ame  day,  July  18th,  when  a  week  before  I  had  shot  young  birds  already 
on  the  wing;  and  again,  I  have  found  fresh  eggs  so  late  as  the  first 
week  in  August.  When  the  nest  is  approached,  the  female  generally 
walks  quietly  off,  after  a  little  flutter,  threading  her  way  through  the 
grass  till  she  is  at  a  safe  distance,  and  then  taking  wing.  Should  the 
young  be  hatched,  however,  both  parents  will  hover  together  close  over- 
head, in  evident  distress,  with  beseeching  cries. 

The  young  birds  keep  much  together  until  they  are  well  on  wing, 
when  they  form  larger  flocks  by  uniting  several  families  together  As 
soon  as  the  care  of  the  last  brood  is  over,  they  are  joined  by  the 
parents,  now,  in  August,  moulting,  and  in  poor  plumage,  forming  troops 
of  great  extent,  which  scurry  over  the  prairies  iu  search  of  food.  Later 
still,  in  September,  they  are  joined  by  numbers  of  the  P.  pictus  from  the 
north,  and  a  few  P.  lapponicuSy  all  associating  together,  and  having 
much  the  same  habits ;  they  remain  in  this  part  of  the  country  until  the 
middle  of  October,  at  least,  and  then  probably  wend  their  way  South. 

This  bird  has  a  peculiar  note,  difficult  of  description,  but  easily 
learned;  in  the  breeding  season  it  is  a  fine  songster,  having  a  soft  and 
pleasing,  though  rather  weak  twitter.  Its  ordinary  flight,  when  undis- 
turbed, is  i)erfectly  undnlatory,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  Chrysamitris^ 
and  with  each  impulse  of  the  wings  it  utters  its  chirp.  When  startled 
from  the  ground  it  flies  hastily,  in  a  wayward  course,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  shoot;  the  various  members  of  a  flock  fly  separately,  but 
generally  straggle  after  eacli  oth^^r,  to  settle  again  at  no  great  distance 
and  resume  their  rauibling  search  for  food.  Like  the  other  small  birds 
of  the  prairie,  it  haunts  the  roads  where,  as  the  grass  is  worn  away  from 
the  wheel-tracks,  it  feeds  and  runs  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  never  saw 
one  alight  except  on  the  ground.  In  flight,  it  may  always  be  recognized 
by  the  amount  of  white  on  the  tail.  In  size,  it  varies  from  5|  to  ()J  iu 
length,  by  lOJ  to  10|  in  extent.  With  the  reiiewal  of  the  feathers,  the 
birds  come  into  a  much  purer  and  richer  plnuiage  than  that  worn  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Young  male  birds  very  early  show  some  black  on  the 
under  parts,  but  the  distinctive  head-markings  do  not  appear  to  be 
assumed  until  the  following  spring.  A  large  number  of  the  old  fall 
birds  have  perfectly  black  bend  of  tbe  wing;  but  few  show,  in  any 
plumage  in  this  region,  the  rich,  rusty-red  edgings  of  the  feathers  of 
the  under  parts,  which  is  so  conspicuous  iu  more  southerly  examples. 

PLECTKOPHANES  MACCOWNII,  Lawr. 

Maccoirn's  Bunting. 

Plectrophants  niflcwirntt,  Lawb.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1851, 122  (Western  Texas). — Mac, 
Ann.  Lye.  vi,  p.  14.— Ca8.s.,  111.  1855,  22?«,  pi.  39.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  437.— 
Hekrm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parke's  Route  of  32^  parallel,  Birrls,  13.— Hayp., 
Rep.  IHGi,  105.— Drkjsis.,  Ibis,  1865,  487  (Texas).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  464.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  145.  177  (Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter., 
aluindaut,  breeiling;  WeHtern  Kansas,  in  winter). — CouES,  Key,  1872, 134. — 
B.  B.  &  R-,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  523,  pi.  24,  f.  1. 

Hob, — Middle  Province  United  States;  north  to  the  Block  Hills;  east  to  Weslero* 
KansftH,  Western  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

Livataiant  Warrm^s  yijr;)f<f//ioii.— 8954-6,  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions.— GiTMH},  Wyomin^j. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raymdds'  Expedition. 

Since  its  discovery  by  Captain  IVIaccown,  then  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  in  Western  Texas,  this  species  has  been  noticed  in  various  parts 
of  2^'ew  Mexico,  by  Drs.  A.  L.  Ueermanu  and  T.  C.  Henry,  and  by  other 
uataralists  farther  north,  as  above  quoted.  It  has  been  usually  observed 
in  company  with  F.  omatvsj  and  its  United  States  range  appears  to  be 
much  the  same,  although,  as  yet,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  British  Possessions  or  in  Mexico.  I  am  informed,  by  letter  from 
Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  that  vast  numbers  were  seen  in  winter  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  throughout  Eastern  Colorado. 

"  Maccown's  Bunting,"  writes  Mr.  Allen  to  me, "  was  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cheyenne  in  August,  and  the  occurrence  of  partially-fledged 
young  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  bred  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I 
also  observed  it  near  Laramie  City  during  the  same  months,  and  found 
it  common,  in  winter,  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  Kansas.  In  hab- 
its, notes,  and  general  appearance,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  at  a 
little  distance,  from  the  Chestnut-collared  Buntiug." 

A  nest  of  Maccown^s  Bunting  taken  on  Ileail;  Eiver,  Dakota,  July  7, 
1873,  by  Mr.  Allen,  was  built  on  the  ground,  and  is  constructed  of 
decomposing  woody  fibre  and  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  finer  grasses. 
In  its  present  state  of  preservation  it  is  too  much  distorted  to  permit 
description  of  its  shai>e.  It  contained  four  eggs,  closely  resembling  the 
lighter-colored  varieties  of  the  P.  ornatusy  but  without  the  purplish-gray 
clouding  of  the  latter.  The  ground  is  dull  white;  the  markings  are 
obscure  and  rather  sparse  mottling,  with  some  heavier,  sharp,  scratcliy 
ones,  both  brown,  of  different  intensity.    A  specimen  measures  0^0  by 

o.co. 

CENTRONYX  BAIRDII,  (Aud.)  Bd. 
Balrd's  Sparrow* 

Emhfriza  hairdii,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  359,  pi.  500. 

CotHrn\culu8  bairdii^  Bp.,  CoDsp.  Av.  i,  1850,  4ril. 

CaUronpx  hairdii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185d.  441.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  135  (not  of  Mayx.,  Nat. 

Guide,  113,  tbc  Bupposed  **CeDtrouyx"  from  Ma-ssachusotts  proving  to  be  a 

Passerculus,    See  Mayx.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  G37 ;  Allen,  ihid.  631 ;  Bi{EW.,i6u2. 

vi,  1872,  307 ;  Coue.s,  Key,  352).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 531,  pi.  25,  fig.  3.— 

Hensh.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  p.  —  (Arizona). 
Passerculus  bairdii,  Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1873,  697. 
Ammadromus  bairdiij  Giedkl,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  328. 
Ctnironyx  ochrocephalus^  Aikkn,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1673,  237  (El  Paso,  Colorado.    Autumnal 

plumage.    See  Scott,  ibid.  564 ;  Coles,  ibid.  694). 

Hab. — Central  Plains.    North  to  the  British  Provinces.    South  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.    East  nearly  to  the  Ked  Kiver  of  ihe  North.    West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Not  procured  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Upon  insufficient  examination  of  the  type,  a  faded  specimen  in  worn  plumage,  pre- 
sen'ed  in  the  Smithsonian,  I  ventured  the  hasty  and,  as  it  proved,  nnfonnded  surmise 
that  this  was  not  a  valid  species,  having  an  idea  that  some  obscure  plumage  of  a 
young  Plectrophanes  was  in  ([uestion.  The  following  descriptions  are  drawn  up  from 
about  serenty-five  specimens  1  collected  in  Dakota  last  year. 

AduUf  in  breeding  plumtuje, — With  a  general  resemblance  to  Passerculus  savanna. 
Inner  secondaries  less  elongated,  only  rarely  equaling  the  primaries  in  the  closed 
wings.  First  four  quills  about  equiil,  aud  longest.  Hind  toe  and  claw  about  equaling 
the  middle  toe  aud  claw,  its  claw  about  equaling  the. digit.  (No  evident  or  constant 
difference  from  Passerculus  in  proportions  of  the  toes.)  Tail  shorter  than  the  wing, 
lightly  double-rounded  (central  and  outer  pair  of  feathers  both  a  little  sliorter  than 
the  intermediate  ones).  Top  of  head  streaked  with  black  and  rich  brownish-yellow, 
kor  buff,  the  former  predominating  laterally,  the  latter  chiefly  as  a  median  stripe,  but 
also  suflnsing  the  nape  and  sides  of  head  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Back  varied  with 
brownish-black  and  gray,  together  with  a  little  bay,  the  two  latter  colors  forming  the 
edgings  of  the  interscapulars  and  scapulars.  Rump  variegated  with  gray  and  chestnut- 
brown,  different  in  shade  from  that  of  the  back.  Under  parts  dull  white,  usually  with 
A  faint  ochrey  tinge  ou  the  breast,  but  of teu  without }  a  circlet  of  small,  sharp,  sparse. 
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dusky  streaks  across  the  breast,  contlnnoas  with  others,  longer  and  mostly  lighter, 
along  the  whole  sides,  and  with  others,  again,  extending  up  toe  tides  of  the  neck  into 
small,  vague  maxillary  aud  auricular  maricings.  When  the  feathers  are  perfectly 
arranged  these  lateral  head-markings  are  seen  to  be  a  post-ocular  stripe  Just  over  the 
anrioulars,  a  post-aaricniar  spot,  a  streak  starting  from  the  angle  of  the  month,  and 
another  heavier  one  parallel  with  and  lielow  this,  rnnning  directly  into  the  pectoral 
ones.  Quills  without  special  markings,  excepting  the  elongate  inner  secondaries, 
which  corrcbpoud  with  the  scapulars.  Tail  the  same,  slightly  whitish-edged.  Upper 
inaudible  mostly  dark,  lower  pale.  Feet  flesh-colored.  Length,  5.10  to  5.85 ;  extent, 
8.60  to  9.85 ;  wing  2.75  to  3.00  (in  one  case  3.05 ;  average,  about  5|  by  9i  by  2J) ;  tail, 
2.00  to 2.25;  cnlmeu,  aliout  0.40;  tarsus,  in  front,  about  l).75;  middle  too  and  claw,  and 
bind  toe  and  claw,  each,  rather  less.  The  female  averages  rather  smaller  than  the 
male,  but  is  otherwise  similar. 

Autumnal  pi umagc.So ft,  with  brighter,  more  suffused  colors,  in  bolder  pattern. 
Whole  top  and  sidefi  of  head,  as  well  as  nape  and  part  of  neck,  suffused  with  rich  buff, 
in  many  instances  as  bright  a  golden-brown  as  that  on  the  head  of  SHmrtu  aurocapiUus. 
A  paler,  rather  ochraccous,  shade  of  the  same  also  suffasing  the  whole  fore  under-parts. 
Pectoral  aud  lateral  dusky  streaks,  as  well  as  the  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throat, 
large,  heavy,  diffuse.  Bay  and  whitish  edgiugs  of  the  secondaries  broad  irud  conspicu- 
ous, constrasting  with  the  black  central  fields.  Whitish  edgings  of  tail-feathers  the 
same;  and,  in  general,  the  same  character  is  stampeil  over  ullthe  upper  plumage. 

Netcltf-fledged  yonny  have  each  feather  of  the  dorsal  plumage  conspicuously  bordered 
with  white,  producing  a  set  of  semicircles,  much  as  in  Neocor^B  apraguei.  There  is  the 
same  general  buffy  snlFusion  of  the  head  and  fore-ports  noted  in  the  last  paragraph,  but 
the  tint  is  dull  and  ochrev.  The  markings  below  have  a  short,  broad,  guttifonu  char- 
acter. When  just  from  tlie  nest,  the  edging  of  the  secondaries  and  tail-feathers  is  of  a 
peculiar  pinkish-rusty  shade. 

Although  we  here  retain  the  nomenclature  of  the  Key,  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
Centronix  are  so  sli^jbtly  different  from  Passercultu  that  the  bird  might,  very  properly, 
be  included  in  the  latter  genus,  as  we  have  already  suggested.  The  characters  given 
by  Prof.  Baird,  from  the  original  specimen,  do  not  all  hold  throughout  a  large  series. 

Not  tbe  least  singnlar  thing  in  the  history  of  this  species  is  the  length 
of  time  which  elnpsed  after  its  discovery  before  anything  further  was 
learned  about  it.  Considering  how  often  and  how  thoroughly  the  region 
it  inhabits  has  been  explored  by  natunilists,  and  how  abundant  the  bird 
is  now  known  to  be,  it  is  the  more  surprising  that  it  should  have  so  long 
eluded  observation.  No  second  specimen  was  known  for  thirty  years, 
until  Mr.  Aiken  and  myself  took  it,  in  Colorado  and  in  Dakota,  respect- 
ively ;  and  the  same  year,  as  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Henshaw  has  obtained 
it  further  south.  The  question  may  arise,  has  the  bird  really  been,  all 
this  time,  so  common  and  widely  dispersed,  or  has  it  only  recently  be- 
come so  ?  Sprague's  Lark  offers  a  nearly  parallel  case ;  and  instances 
like  these  suggest  the  probability  of  a  kind  of  rotation  in  the  abundance 
of  birds,  analogous  to  that  occurring  among  plants,  no  less  than  a 
cliange  in  geographical  distribution  not  dependent  upon  the  ordinary 
laws  of  migration. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  Baird's  Bunting  is  extremely 
abundant  in  Dakota,  in  some  places outnumberingall  other  birds  together. 
I  did  not  see  it  immediately  along  the  Red  River,  but  at  once  encoun- 
tered it  beyond  the  low  Pembina  range  of  mountains,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  west  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  I  came  upon  the  high  prairie.  This 
was  the  second  week  in  Jidy,  when  I  shot  some  young  birds  just  fledged, 
though  the  great  majority  were  then  breeding.  In  two  days,  July  14 
ami  15,  I  took  thirty  specimens,  and  more  might  have  been  procured ; 
during  the  summer  about  seventy-five  were  preserved,  showing  all 
stages.  Almost  without  exception  my  earlier  specimens  were  males, 
which  attracted  attention  as  they  sat  singing  on  the  low  bushes  of  the 
prairie,  the  females  laying  concealed  in  the  grass,  incubating  or  attending 
to  the  young.  The  song  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  two  or  three  distinct 
syllables,  in  a  mellow,  tinkling  tone,  running  into  an  indefinite  trill ;  it 
may  be  suggested  by  zip-zipzipzr-rr-r.  In  their  general  appearance 
and  tiabits,  the  birds  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  Savanna  Sparrrows 
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that  it  was  two  or  three  (lays  before  I  learned  to  distinguisb  tbem  at 
ganshot  rauge.  They  do  not  go  in  flocks,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  colo- 
nization among  them,  for  we  may  ride  a  mile  or  two  over  tiie  prairie 
withoat  seeing  any,  and  then  come  upon  numerous  pairs  breeding  to- 
getlier.  I  think  it  probable  that  a  second  brood  is  usually  reared  each 
season,  as  I  have  shot  equally  young  birds  six  weeks  apart.  After  the 
dati«6  of  incubation,  the  plumage  is  renewed,  it  having  become  greatly 
woru  and  faded.  Wlien  the  young  are  all  on  wing,  they  associate  to- 
gether with  their  parents,  in  loose  straggling  troops,  mixing  freely  with 
theCbestnut-eollared  Buntings  and  tlie  Sky-larks.  Their  numbers  sen- 
wbly  diminish  in  September,  and  they  apparently  move  south  during 
the  mouth,  aa  I  saw  none  after  the  1st  of  October.  In  September,  in 
tbis  ktitude,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  heavy  snow-fall,  sending  the  more  delicate  birds  away  early.  The 
birds  feed  upon  various  seeds,  as  usual,  as  well  as  upon  insects,  even 
sizable  gniscdioppers,  which  in  this  region  seem  to  be  eaten  by  almost 
every  bird  and  animal. 

Although  I  made  many  a  search  whilst  the  birds  were  evidently 
breeding,  1  never  succeeded  in  stumbling  upon  a  nest.    Fortunately, 
however,  I  am  enabled  to  complete  the  history  of  the  species  with  a 
description  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  taken  July  1,  1873,  on  Big  Muddy 
Creek,  Dakota,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Naturalist  of  the  Yellowstone  Expe- 
dition.   These  are  the  first  specimens  which  h.ave  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  naturalists.    The  nest  was  built,  as  was  to  be  expected,  on  the 
ground,  and  is  verj*  similar  to  that  of  Plectrophanes  omatus — a  slight 
structure  of  grasses  and  weed-bark,  circularly  disposed,  about  lour 
inches  across  outside.    It  contained  five  fresh  eggs,  most  nearly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Bay-winged  Bunting,  but  smaller,  and  decidedly  more 
rounded.  They  measure  0.80  by  0.0*5.  The  ground  is  dull  white,  speckled 
all  over,  but  very  irregularly,  with  light  reddish-brown  (pale  sienna), 
and  having  a  few  larger  blotches  of  the  same  and  a  darker  shade,  owing 
to  heavier  laying  on  of  the  pigment.    In  a  number  of  instances  the 
ooloration  would  probably  not  be  distinguishable  with  certainty  from 
those  of  Pooecetes.    The  general  pattern  of  the  coloration  is  much  as  in 
Plectrophftnes  omatuHy  but  the  general  eftect  is  quite  diflereut,  and,  in  the 
single  set  before  me,  ]:>eculiar. 

Mr.  Henshaw^s  Arizona  specimens  ( Wi^eler^n  Exped.  of  1873)  show  a 
condition  of  plumage  leading  him  to  believe  that  the  species  breeds  in 
the  locality  where  he  procured  them,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  He 
found  the  birds  very  numerous,  and  secured  a  large  series. 

PASSERCULUS  SAVANNA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Savanna  Sparrow, 
a.  savanna. 

Fringilla  savanna,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  55,  pi.  22,  f.  2;  iv,  1811,  72,  pi.  34,  f.  4.— 
Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  IOU.—Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  489.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  (53;  v, 
1839,  516;  pi.  109. 

lAnaria  saranna,  Ricn.,  List.  \f^, 

EmJberiza  ttatanna,  AuD.,  8yn.  1839,  103.— \UD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  68,  pi.  160.— GiR.,  R  L. 
I.  1844, 102. 

TanerculuB  savanna,  Bp.,  Lwt,  1838,  33;  Coiisp.  Av.  i,  1850, 480.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1S>1, 
131.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  ia58,  442.— Hayi>.,  R©p.  18G2,  165.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869.  28:^.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  272,  (critical  disciias- 
ion).— Allkn,  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177  (edge  of  plains  to  above  tinilM»r-liDe).— 
CoiiES,  Key,  1872, 135,  tig.  82.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  i,  1874,  534,  pi.  24,  f.  8 ; 
and  of  late  writers  geuerally. 
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Passerculus  savanna  var.  alaudinuSy  B.  B.  &  R.^  N.  A.  B.  1874,  pi.  24,  f.  11. 

Ammodramus  savanna^  Gray,  Genera  of  Binls. 

Paaserculus  alaudinus,  Bp.,  Comp.  Koud.  xxxvii,  1853,  918  (California). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
185«,  446.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ix,  1859,  49.— CoUKS,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 
2-23  (Labrador) ;  1806,  84  (Arizona).- Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  268.— OouES,  Pc  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1838,  281.— DresSm  Ibis,  1865,  487.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  13.— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad.  1869,  i,  284  (Alaska).— Ste v.,  U.  S.Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  870, 
464.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872,  679. — SuMicu.,  Mom.  Bost.  Soc.  i, 
1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  181.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  302 
(Oaxaca). 

Zonotrichia  alaudina,  Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  51  (Alaska). 

b.  anthinus. 

(Slender-billed,  witb  uumeroas  small  sharp  dark  spots  below.    Marshes,  Pacific  coast.) 

• 

Passerculus  anthinu8f  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xxxvii,  1853, 919. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 445. — Scl., 

Cal.  A.  B.  1862, 112.— CouES,  Ibis,  1866, 268.— (!)  Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 

i,  1869,  284  (rather  "a/audinas").— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  187,  183.— Elliot,  B.  N. 

A.  pi.  13. 
p€Ut8erculu8  savanna  var.  anthinuSf  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  136. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 

539,  pi.  24,  f.  10. 

c  mndmcensis. 

(Large  northern  coast  form.) 

Emhcriza  HandirichensiSj  Gm;,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 875. 

Passercaius  sandwivhcfunsy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  444.— Coop.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 

1860, 199,  pi.  28,  f.  2.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  284.— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  li^. 
PasserculuH  savanna  var.  sandvicensis,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  136. — B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i, 

1874,  5;^,  pi.  24,  f.  9. 
Emheriza  arcticd,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  414. 

FringiUa  arcHca^  ViG.,  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  20.— Brandt,  Ic.  Ross,  ii,  6. 
Euspiza  arctica,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  469. 
Zonoirickia  arciica,  FiNSCU,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  46  (Alaska). 
Emheriza  ciirtfsops,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  45,  pi.  48,  fig.  1  (Oonalashka). 

Bab.—  North  America,  at  large.  Migratory.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  north- 
ward (to  Labrador  at  least  and  to  the  Yukon),  and  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  United 
ft^tates  elsewhere.  Winters  from  the  Middle  States  southward.  Mexico.  Cuba  (Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  6). 

Lieutenant  tt'arren^s  JErp«J<7um.— 4807,  Vermilion  River;  4808,  Big  Sioux  River;  8786, 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte ;  8756-57,  8768,  Black  Hills. 

Xa/CT-  Exptditions.—mQ'^-^,  Colorado ;  60407,  60663-07,  Wyoming ;  62310,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  characteristics  of  onr  PasserviiU,  too  hastily,  it  appears,  assumed  to  indicate  sev- 
eral distinct  species,  will  bo  found  more  or  less  fully  discussed  by  some  of  the  authors 
above  cited.  My  present  view,  as  stated  in  the  Key,  is  that  "alaMdinn^^  is  entirely 
indistiuguihhable,  but  that  anthinus  and  sandcicensis  represent  local  varieties  that  it  is 
usually  possible  to' recognize.  We  might,  perhaps,  indicate  by  the  name  of  ^^alau- 
dinus"  the  pale  race  of  the  dry  middle  region,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  original  describer 
indicates  it  as  being  from  "California." 

Savanna  Sparrows  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  Miasonri  region, 
especially  during  tbe  migrations.  They  remain  during  tbe  winter  in 
the  milder  portions,  and  breed  in  the  northern  portions  as  well  as  be- 
yond, in  tbe  region  just  north  of  the  Coteau.  This  may  be  toward  the 
southern  limit  of  their  breeding  range.  They  are  found  daring  the 
breeding  season  both  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  out  on  the  high 
l)rairie,  where  they  associate  intimately  with  Baird's  and  the  Chestnut- 
collared  Buntings,  forming  a  part  of  the  small  prairie  avifauna.  Their 
habits  and  general  appearance  are  so  similar  to  those  of  BairtPs  Bunt- 
ing that  the  two  species  are  only  distinguished  with  some  diflBculty  at 
gun-shot  range.  The  nuptial  song  is  sweet  and  simple ;  at  other  seasons 
they  have  only  a  weak  chirp.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  all 
the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Bay-winged  Bunting,  excepting  that  in  the  specimens 
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1  Iiave  secD,  at  any  rate,  it  has  a  considerable  lining  of  horsehair.  The 
eggs,  generally  four,  sometimes  five,  in  number,  are  rather  pecaliar  in 
the  heaviness  of  their  coloring,  being  so  thickly  and  uniformly  mottled 
with  several  shades  of  reddish-brown  that  the  ground-color — a  light 
gray,  with  faint  greenish  shade — sciircely  appears.  Different  speci- 
mens, however,  vary  much  in  the  amount  of  the  mottling.  In  Northern 
Dakota  the  eggs  are  generally  laid  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  June. 
They  are  a  trifle  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  about  three- 
fifths  in  breadth.    One  nest  I  found  contained  two  Cow-bird  Qgg'^. 

POOECETES  GRAMI^s^EUS,  (Gm.)  Baird. 

Bay-wlngcd  Banting;  Grass  Finch, 

a.  graminem. 

Fringilla  gramima,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1783,  92*2.— Bp.,  Syu.  l&2i^,  lOi.—\i:D.f  Oru.  Biog. 

i,  1631,  473;  v,  502;  pi.  90.— Nurr.,  i,  182,  482.' 
Emhtriza  graminea^  WiLS.,  Am,  Orn.  iv,  1811,  51,  pi.  31,  f.  5. — AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  102. — 

ArD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  65,  pi.  153.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  342.— Trippe,  Pr. 

£88.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  breeding  abundautly  in  pine-barreDs). 
Fringilla  (Zonotrichia)  gramineaj  Sw.  &  Kicn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,254  (Saskatchewan,  May 

to  Septembei\). 
Zonotrxcliia  graminea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  850,  478.— Newd.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

vi,  1857,  85.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  47. 
Foocates  gramineuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  447.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  105.— B.  B.  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

i,  1874,  545. 
Foacceim  gramincua,  CbuES,  Key,  1872,  130 ;  and  of  late  authors  generally. 

b.  confinis. 

Fooc(etc8  graminens  var.  confinis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  448  (in  text.    Pale  western  nice). — 
Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  680.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  136. 

Hah. — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  at  least. 
Breeds  from  Maryland  to  corresponding  latitudes  northward.  Winters  in  countless 
maltitudes  in  the  Southern  States.    The  pale  var.  covfinitt  from  the  Middle  Province. 

Li8t  of  9pccim(ni8, 
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()5  j'^nake  River 


$      J  une  17, 1860     F.  V.  Hayden . 
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Lieutenant  Warren's  Frpeditiov.—4ri(n -OS,  4505,  Yellowstone  River;  4506,  4504,  Fort 
Union;  894:3-44,  Black  Hills;  8942,  8945,  8947,  South  Fork. 

Later  £jp«ft<ion«.— 54311,  59887,  60398-406;  60744-59,  various  Wyoming  localities; 
61674-7,  Utah ;  61777-8,  Idaho ;  62308-9,  Wyoming.    (All  var.  conflnis.) 

Dr.  Hayden's  collections  show  that  this  species  is  abandaut  iu  the 
Missouri  region,  as  it  is  in  all  suitable  localities  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  Allen  found  it  comraon  at  Denver,  as  well  as  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  plains,  and  occasionally  thence  upward  to  above  timber  line 
on  the  Snowy  Range.  I  have  met  with  it  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
West  where  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Trippe  kindly  furnishes  the  following  notes  from  Idaho  Springs, 
Colorado:  '^ The  Bay-winged  Bunting  is  very  abundant,  breeding  from 
the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  though  not  numerous  above  9,000  feet.  It 
arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  iu  May,  and  has  become  very  common 
by  the  20th,  extending  up  to  timber-line  wherever  it  can  find  congenial 
haunts.  It  frequents  the  open  valleys  of  the  larger  streams  and  the 
grassy  hill-sides,  where  its  manners  are  much  as  in  the  East.  It  has 
quite  a  variety  of  songs ;  one  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  Eastern 
bird;  another  so  different  tliat  the  two  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
come  from  the  same  author — of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon— and  variations  bc'tween  them,  different  individuals  varying  greatly 
in  their  songs. 
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*' This  Western  race  is  certainly  as  well  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geo- 
graphical species  or  variety  as  any  of  the  Western  Empidon<ic€S  for 
instance.  The  bay  on  the  wings  is  often  reduced  to  a  faint  trace,  and 
sometimes  extingnished  altogether;  the  white  of  the  tail  is  lessened  in 
extent,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  bird  certainly  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  typical  gramineus.^^ 

The  Bay-winged  Bunting  builds  a  nest  on  the  ground  in  an  open  field, 
anywhere,  clear  of  an^^  special  surroundings.  It  is  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  surface,  and  is  rather  large  outside,  though  the  cavity  is  small  and 
deep,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls — an  inch  or  even  more. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  grass  and  weed-stalks,  having  usually  a  layer  of 
quite  tine  grasses  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  thinnest,  and  with  a  mass 
of  the  coarser  material  around  the  sides,  forming  the  broad  brim.  It  Ls 
finfshed  inside  with  little  art — with  a  few  horse-hairs,  or  some  finer 
grass,  in  many  instances,  but  often  without  any  special  lining  what- 
ever. An  average  nest,  gathered  somewhat  compactly  together,  will 
measure  about  four  inches  across  by  two  deep,  with  a  cavity  but  two 
inches  across  and  nearly  as  deep.  1  have  only  found  four  eggs,  laid  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June.  They  are  rather  narrow,  measur- 
ing on  an  average  0.80  by  0.55.  The  ground-color  is  grayish-white; 
this  is  marked  all  over  in  a  wholly  indeterminate  manner  with  spots, 
splashes,  and  even  larger  areas  of  dull  reddish-brown,  with  a  good  deal 
of  tine  sprinkling  of  the  same  color,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  dots  of 
heavier,  darker  brown.  The  female  does  not  spring  from  her  nest  until 
almost  trodden  upon,  when  she  flutters  in  silence  languidly  away,  re- 
peatedly falling  as  if  hurt,  and  arising  again,  in  hopes  of  drawing  atten- 
tion from  the  nest  to  herself;  at  a  little  distance  she  tinally  disappears 
in  the  herbage. 

The  charming  song  of  the  *'Ves]>er-bird''  has  been  fittingly  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  agreeable  of  writers  upon 
birds — I  mean  John  Burroughs,  in  his  welcome  little  volume  entitled 
"  Wake  Robin."  *'  Have  you  heard  the  song  of  the  Field-Sparrow  !"  he 
asks.  "  If  you  have  lived  in  a  pastoral  country,  with  broad  upland 
pastures,  you  could  hardl}^  have  missed  him.  Wilson,  I  'believe,  calls 
him  the  Grass-Finch,  and  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  his  powers 
of  song.  The  two  white  lateral  quills  of  his  tail,  and  his  habit  of  running 
and  skulking  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  you  as  you  walk  through  the 
fields,  are  suflBcieut  to  identify  him.  Not  in  meadows  or  orchards,  but 
in  high,  breezy  pasture-grounds,  will  you  look  for  him.  His  song  is- 
most  noticeable  after  sundown,  when  other  birds  are  silent,  for  which 
reason  he  has  been  aptly  called  the  Vesper-Sparrow.  The  farmer  follow- 
ing his  team  from  the  field  at  dusk  catches  his  sweetest  strain.  His 
song  is  not  so  brisk  and  varied  as  that  of  the  Song-Sparrow,  being  softer 
and  wilder,  sweeter  and  more  plantive.  Add  the  best  parts  of  the  lay 
of  the  latter  to  the  sweet  vibrating  chant  of  the  Wood-Sparrow  {Spizella 
ptisilla),  and  you  have  the  evening  h,\mn  of  the  Vesper-bird — the  poet 
of  the  plain,  unadorned  pastures.  Go  to  those  broad,  smooth,  up-lying 
fields,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazing,  and  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  warm,  clean  stones,  and  listen  to  this  song.  On  every  side,  near 
and  remote,  from  out  the  short  grass  which  the  herds  are  cropping,  the 
strain  rises.  Two  or  three  long,  silver  notes  of  rest  and  peace,  ending 
in  some  subdued  trills  or  quavers,  constitute  each  separate  song.  Often 
you  will  catch  only  one  or  two  of  the  bars,  the  breeze  having  blown  the 
minor  part  away.  Such  unambitious,  unconscious  melody  I  It  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  sounds  in  Nature.  The  grass,  the  stones,  the 
stubble,  the  furrow,  the  quiet  herds,  and  the  warm  twilight  among  the 
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hills,  are  all  siibtilely  expressed  in  this  soug  5  this  is  what  they  are  at 
least  capable  of.'' 

Speaking  of  music,  and  while  I  have  a  favorite  author  in  hand,  let 
me  reproduce  another  passage — not  alone  for  its  truth  and  beauty,  but 
because  it  tells  something  few  know — something  about  the  voice  of  the 
Golden-crowned  Thrush  that  I  never  knew  myself  till  I  found  it  here, 
fiMniliar  as  I  thought  I  was  with  that  pretty  and  dainty  bird :  **  Coming 
to  a  dryer  and  less  mossy  place  in  the  woods,  I  am  amused  with  the 
Golden-erowned  Thrush,  which,  however,  is  no  Thrush  at  all,  but  a 
TVarbler,  the  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  He  walks  on  the  ground  ahead  of 
me  with  such  an  easy,  gliding  motion,  and  with  such  an  unconscious, 
pre-occupied  air,  jerking  his  head  like  a  Hen  or  Partridge,  now  hurry- 
ing, now  slackening  his  pace,  that  I  pause  to  observe  him.  If  I  sit 
down,  he  pauses  to  observe  me,  and  extends  his  pretty  rambling  on  all 
sides,  apparently  very  much  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs,  but  never 
losing  sight  of  me.  Satisfied  that  I  have  no  hostile  intentions,  the 
pretty  pedestrian  mounts  a  limb  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  gives 
me  the  benefit  of  one  of  his  musical  performances,  a  sort  of  accelerating 
chant.  Commencing  in  a  very  low  key,  which  makes  him  seem  at  a 
very  uncertain  distance,  he  grows  louder  and  louder,  till  his  body  quakes 
and  his  chant  runs  into  a  shriek,  ringing  in  my  ears  with  peculiar  sharp- 
ness. This  lay  may  be  represented  thus :  '  Teacher,  teacher^  teacher, 
TEACHER,  TEACHER  I  '—the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  each 
word  uttered  with  increased  force  and  shrillness.  No  writer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  gives  him  credit  for  more  musical  ability  than  is  dis- 
played 'in  this  strain ;  yet  in  this  the  half  is  not  told.  Ho  has  a  far 
rarer  soug,  which  he  reserves  for  some  nymph  whom  he  meets  in  the 
air.  Mounting  by  easy  flights  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  he  launches 
into  the  air  with  a  sort  of  suspended,  hovering  flight,  like  certain  of 
the  Finches,  and  bursts  into  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  song — clear,  ringing, 
copious,  rivaling  the  Goldfinch's  in  vivacity,  and  the  Linnet's  in  melody. 
This  strain  is  one  of  the  rarest  bits  of  bird-melody  to  be  heard.  Over 
the  woods,  hid  from  view,  the  ecstatic  singer  warbles  his  finest  strain. 
In  the  song  you  instantly  detect  his  relationship  to  the  Water- Wagtail 
{Seim'us  710 iT&oracerww)— erroneously  called  Water-Thrush — whose  song 
is  likewise  a  sudden  burst,  full  and  ringing,  and  with  a  tone  of  youth- 
ful joyousness  in  it,  as  if  the  bird  had  just  had  some  unexpected  good 
fortune.  For  nearly  two  years  this  strain  of  the  pretty  walker  was  little 
more  than  a  disembodied  voice  to  me,  and  I  was  puzzled  by  it  as 
Thorean  was  by  his  mysterious  Night- Warbler,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
suspect  was  no  new  bird  at  all,  but  one  he  was  otherwise  familiar  with. 
The  little  bird  himself  seems  disposed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  and 
improves  every  opportunity  to  repeat  before  you  his  shrill,  accelerating 
lay,  as  if  this  were  quite  enough,  and  all  he  laid  claim  to.  Still,  I  trust 
I  am  betraying  no  confidence  in  making  the  matter  imblic  here.  I  think 
this  is  pre-eminently  his  love-song,  as  I  hear  it  oftenest  about  the  mat- 
ing season.  I  have  caught  half-suppressed  bursts  of  it  from  two  males 
chasing  each  other  with  fearful  speed  through  the  forest.'' 

COTURNICULUS  PASSERINUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Yellow-winged  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  passerinOy  Wils.,  Am.Orn.  iii,  1811,  7G,  pi.  20,  f.5.— Bp..  Svn.  l-iS,  IjX).— AuD., 

Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:M,  180,  v,  4U7,  pi.  130. 
FHngilla  (Spiza) paaserina,  Bp.,  Obs.  WiU.  1825,  Xo.  111. 
Emheriza  passerina^  Aud.,  8yn.  1839,  103.— AuD.,  B.  Ani.  iii,  1842,  73,  pi.  162.— GiR.,  B. 

L.  I.  1844,  103.— Pltn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  210  (summer ;  comuiowV 
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Cotuniiciihts  passcrhufs,  Br.,  List,  183i?,  3*2;  Consp.  1850,  i,  4S1.— -Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  l»?r)C,  7 
(Caba).— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  450.—SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  379  (Oaxaca).—ScL.  &. 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  18  (Guatemala).— Kenx.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  iv,  28  (Hill 
Wimams'  R.,  Arizona).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. x,  1859,  vi,  49  ("abundant '').— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  166.— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865,  487  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Philn. 
Acatl.  1866,  84  (Arizona;  refers  to  Keunerly).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,71 
(Massacbusetts,  May  to  September,  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  Itkx*^, 
282  (New  England,  abundant,  summer  resident). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1876,  89  (Hamilton,  C.W.,  rare,  iu  summer). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
126  (rare,  in  summer,  from  April). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158  (Maine,  rare ; 
quotes  Boardman).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 287  (Xew  York)  — Coues 
&  Prext.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  412  (^Washington,  D.  C,  abundant,  in 
summer,  April  to  October,  breeding). — Coue8,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  110 
(South  Carolina,  resident,  common). — SuMicn.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  »^52 
(Vera  Cruz,  in  winter). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  viii,  411  (Costa  Rica). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
ix,  1868, 103  (Costa  Rica).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  136, 177  (Kansas  ami 
Utah).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  lrt9.-CouES,  Key,  1872, 137.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
i,  1874, 553,  pi.  25,  f.  4.    (Of  the  above,  western  references  belong  to  next  vur.) 

AinmodromHS  passerimiSj  Gray,  G.  of  B.  ii,  373. — WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 86  (very  com- 
mon in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Texas,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Mexico.) 

Fnmjilla  savannarum,  "Gm."— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  494 ;  ibid.  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  570.— Peab., 
Rep.  Birds  Mass.  1839,  324. 

(?)  FringiUa  caudacuta.  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  459.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  505. 

CotnrnicHlus  lixicntfiy  GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  242.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1850,  481.— ScL.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1>->61,  74  (Jamaica);  Cat.  A.  B.  1802,  116.    (Resiident  in  Jamaica.) 

b.  pcrpaUldus. 

CoturnUuhis  p^Kscriniis  var.  pcrpaUidiiSy  RiDGW.,  Mss. — Coi'ES,  Key,  1872,  1:57  (pule 
form,  from  dry,  western  regions). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  556. 

Hah, — United  States.  Not  on  the  Pacific  coast  ?  Mexico,  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Port<) 
Rico.    South  to  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.    Var.  perpaUidua  from  the  West. 

Lieutenant.  Warren^  Expedition, — 8184,  Shawnee  Mission ;  8i)v)6-<59-78,  Loup  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  earlier  accounts  of  Xuttall,  Townseiul,  and  Audubon,  mention  tbe 
Yellow-winged  Sparrow  as  occurring  on  the  Columbia.  Although  this 
record  has  not  been  checked  by  later  observations,  what  we  now  know 
of  the  distribution  of  the  species  makes  it  appear  most  probably  correct. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  United  States  we  have  no 
quotations  from  regions  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  but  further 
south  the  species  is  known  to  range  across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ; 
and  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  Mr.  Hepburn  procured  several  specimens  in 
California.  ^Fr.  Allen  quotes  Ogden,  Utah.  The  pertinence  of  Audubon's 
remark  hence  appears.  *'  Some  of  this  si)ecies,"  he  says,  "  on  their  way 
from  their  unknown  winter  abode  northward,  pass  toward  the  middle 
and  eastern  districts  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  while  others  diverge  to  reach 
the  Oregon  section  (in  which  this  bird  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Towns- 
end),  passing  over  our  Southern  States  unobserved,  although  when 
proceeding  toward  the  Texas,  in  April,  1837, 1  found  them  abundant 
on  their  way  eastward." 

This  is  a  rather  southerly  bird,  even  more  so  than  the  Bay-winged 
Bunting.  1  can  find  no  record  beyond  the  United  States,  excepting  Mr. 
Mcllwraith's,  and  his  locality  is  south  of  some  of  the  Maine  quotations. 
In  the  latter  State,  according  to  all  observers,  it  is  rare;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  common  north  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  increases  in  numbers 
southward,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it  is 
very  abundant,  breeding  in  old,  weedy  fields.  1  found  it  in  South 
Carolina,  at  such  various  seasons,  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
resident  there.  Its  great  abundance  in  the  Platte  country  is  attested 
by  Dr.  ILiyden's  numerous  specimens.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  "  abundant . 
everywhere  on  the  plains  ■■  of  Kau.<as,  and  secured  several  nests  with  the 
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full  complenient  (usually  five)  of  fresh  eggs,  early  in  June.  According 
to  Prof.  Sumichrast,  the  species  winters  in  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Allen  institutes  an  interesting  comparison  l3et\veen  the  colors  of 
this  species  in  difterent  sections  of  the  country.  '•  On  conix)aring  Florida 
specimens  with  uortheni  ones,  the  former  are  found  to  be  far  more 
brightly  colored  than  the  latter.  Between  northern  and  southern  speci- 
mens of  the  same  species  greater  differences  in  color  are  rarely  observ- 
able than  in  this,  the  differences  being  far  greater  than  occur  between 
many  conspecific  geographical  races  to  which  has  been  awarded  specific 
rank.  The  difference  consists  in  the  much  brighter  and  blacker  tints  of 
the  sonthern  form.  Massachusetts  specimens,  although  lighter  than 
Florida  ones,  are  still  ranch  darker  than  those  from  the  plains."  To 
the  last-mentioned* pale  form  Mr.  Kidgway  has  applied  the  name  perpal- 
iidtis.  Mr.  Allen  observes  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  summer 
birds  of  the  plains,  ranging  to  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  very  common  in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  Kansas. 

The  song  of  the  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  is  a  humble  effort,  rather 
weak  and  wheezy,  but  quite  curious,  more  resembling  the  noise  made 
by  some  grasshoppers  than  the  voice  of  a  bird.  It  is  only  heard  in  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  little  performer  mounts  a  tall  mullein  in  his 
chosen  pasture,  or  the  fence-rail  around  it,  settles  himself  firmly  on  his 
legs,  and  throwing  up  his  head,  utters  the  chirring  notes  ad  libitum. 
At  other  seasons  he  has  only  a  weak  chirp.  The  bird  is  very  timid, 
keeping  almost  always  on  the  ground,  amid  the  weeds  and  grass,  where 
he  runs  like  a  mouse.  On  being  forced  up,  he  starts  quickly,  with  a 
wayward,  jerky  flight,  but  seldom  goes  far  before  pitching  into  the 
grass  again.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  field,  and  resembles 
that  of  other  Sparrows  that  build  on  the  ground.  As  many  as  nine  eggs 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  but  the  number  is  usually 
tour  or  five.  Thej'  are  pure  white,  speckled  with  rich,  clear,  reddish- 
brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  but  sparingly  also  all  over  the  surface. 
The  egg  is  usually  rather  globose — 0.75  by  0.60  for  an  average  instance. 

COTURNICULUS  UEXSLOVII,  (And.)  Dp. 

Ilcnslow^s  Cuntlus;. 

Emhtriza  henbloici,  A;i>.,  Orii.  Rio«.  i,  1-^:11,  'Xr) ;  v,  40'^,  \u.  77.— Ax-i>.,  Syii.  I'i':::^  104.— 
AUD..  B.  Am.  iii,  75,  pi.  I:i3. — Gii:.,  li.  L.  1.  1:44,  lUl. 

Fringilla  heashivi,  Ni-TT.,  Man.  i,  IriAO^  2(1  e<l.  571. 

CoturHiaihts  kennlowi,  Bp.,  List,  Ir^Jc?,  3*2;  Consp.  i,  1*^50.  4*^11. —Bd.,  15.  X.  A.  Ijo-^.  451.— 
WdeaT.,  Ohio  A>:ric.  Kep.  l-^fOO.— Havd.,  Rep.  Irio'J,  1(h3.— Couks  &  Prkm., 
Smiths.  Rep.  15K51  (l'::<()2),4lt>.— Whekl.,  Pi.  Bost.  .Soc.  vii,  137  (Berlin,  Ma«j8.).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18o4,  71  (Spnu;;tieUl,  Mass.).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  X.  Y. 


1872,  237  (Iowa,  common,  breeds).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1^73,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A- 
B.  i,  1874,  550,  pi.  25,  f.  5. 
Ammodromm  hemlowif  Gkay,  G.  of  B.  ii,  373. 

ITflft.— Easteni  Uuit4;a  States  to  Massachusetts.  West  to  the  Lonp  Vo  k.  '•  Winters 
in  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida;  breeds  Irom  Maryland  to  New  York" 
{Audubon). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Eijyeditlon.—^Ci^,  Lonp  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  obt.iining  of  this  8i>ecinien  greatly  extends  the  known  range  of 
the  species,  and  fixes  the  westernmost  limit  thus  far  recorded.    A.\3Am- 
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bon  spe.aks  of  its  great  abundance  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
no  later  observers  have  found  it  to  be  so.  With  me,  it  has  been  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  sparrows.  I  have  seen  it  on  but  one  or  two  occasions, 
about  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been  found  breeding  in  Massachu- 
setts.    The  eggs  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  C.  passerinus. 

COTURNICULUS  LECONTEI,  (Aud.)  Bp. 

Lcconte's  Sparrow. 

Emberiza  hconiii,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  33S,  pi.  483.— M.iXiM.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  ISTiri,  340.— 

Ammodromn^  leoontiiy  Gray,  G.  of  13.  ii,  374. 

Cotumiculus  lecontiif  Bp.  Conap.  Av.  i,  1850,  481.— Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  4.V2.— CoUES,  Key, 

1872,  137.— COUES,  Am.  Xat.  vii,  1873,  748  (bioj^rapliy,  &c.).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 

A.  B.  i,  1874,  552,  pi.  25,  f.  6. 

Hah, — Central  Plains,  from  Northern  Dakota  to  Texas. 

This  long-lost  species,  of  which  I,  for  one,  never  expected  to  see  an 
example,  believing  it  to  have  been  based  upon  some  particular  condi- 
tion of  C,  passerinm  or  C  henslotnij  has  at  length  been  re-discovered. 
While  at  the  Smithsonian,  in  1872, 1  was  shown  a  specimen,  No.  50222, 
from  Texas,  which  had  been  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway  with  Emberiza 
lecontii  of  Audubon.  On  careful  examination,  I  could  not  refer  it  to 
any  species  known  to  me,  while  at  the  same  time  I  found  that  it  agreed 
in  all  essential  particulars  with  Audubon's  description  an<l  plate ;  so 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  endorse  Mr.  Ridgway's  view.  As  stated  in 
the  Key,  it  resembles  C.  h^nslovii ;  the  bill  is  much  smaller ;  the  fore 
and  under  parts  and  sides  of  the  head  are  buff,  with  black  touches  on 
the  sides;  there  is  no  yellow  loral  stripe;  the  median  stripe  on  the 
crown  is  buff,  passing  into  white  posteriorly.  The  length  of  the  speci- 
men is  4J  inches ;  the  wing,  2^;  tail,  IJ.    This  is  a  young  bird. 

Audubon  says  that  the  species  is  common  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
where,  let  us  hope,  other  specimens  will  be  found. 

December^  1873. — Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  I  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  the  bird  myself,  and  secure  several  examples.  These 
represent  the  old  aud  young  of  both  sexes,  and  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, since  they  show  that  we  have  hitherto  misapprehended  the  char- 
acters of  the  species.  For  Audubon's  account  (his  type  is  lost),  with 
which  the  Texas  specimen  agrees,  indicates  only  the  extensively  buffy, 
diffusely  marked,  soft  plumage  of  the  young^  for  which  the  adult  differs 
materially,  necessitating  a  revision  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  species.  In 
form  the  species  differs  notably  from  its  congeners  in  the  shape  and 
relatively  greater  length  of  the  tarl,  which  is  rather  over  two  inches 
long,  decidedly  exceeding  the  wings,  reaching  beyond  the  outstretched 
feet,  and  remarkably  graduated,  the  lateral  feathers  being  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  central.  The  tail-feathers  are 
all  extremely  narrow  and  acuminate,  even  more  so  than  in  the  Sharp- 
tailed  Fnch,  Ammodromus  candacutn^.  In  fact  the  binl  is  quite  as  much 
an  AmmodromnH  as  a  Coturnicxdus^  furnishing  an  excellent  connecting 
link  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  unite  these  so  called  genera.  The 
wings  are  very  short  aud  much  rounded;  when  closed,  the  x)rimaries 
hardly  exceed  the  longest  secondary  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  although 
the  secondaries  are  not  at  all  elongated.  The  bill  is  not  so  turgid  as  in 
C.  pa^scrinus ;  the  younger  birds  have  it  smaller  than  it  is  in  that  spe- 
cies, as  stated  in  the  Key,  but  in  the  adults  the  difference  is  less  nota- 
ble. Specimens  measure  from  4.90  to  5.10  in  length,  by  0.90  to  7.10  in 
extent;  the  wing  is  1.90  to  2.00;  the  tail,  2.00  to  2.25.    The  general 
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boffiness  varies  in  intensity  and  extent  with  age  and  wear  of  the  feath- 
ers ;  it  is  greatest  in  birds  of  the  year ;  an  old  male,  moulting  (August 
Dth),  shows  scarcely  any.  There  is  no  yellow  on  the  edge  of  the  wing, 
nor  a  loral  yellow  spot,  as  in  C.  passerinufs ;  there  are  no  blackish  maxil- 
lary or  pectoral  streaks,  as  in  C,  henslovii,  the  markings  of  the  under 
part  of  the  adult  being  confined  to  sparse,  sharp,  blackish  touches  along 
the  sides.  In  the  younger  birds,  however,  these  may  usually  be  traced 
across  the  breast,  as  is  also  the  case  with  young  passerimi8,  the  adult  of 
which  is  not,  or  not  noticeably,  marked  below.  But  even  the  youngest 
specimen  shows  no  maxillary  streaks.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  shade  and  pattern  of  the  variegation  of  the  upper  parts ;  the  mark- 
ings of  the  adults  being  bold,  sharply  contrasted  and  heavily  colored. 
The  bill  of  the  old  bird  is  dark  horn-blue,  lighter  bluish  below ;  that  of 
the  young  is  reddish  brown,  paler  below  ;  the  feet  are  flesh-colored  at 
all  ages. 

My  article  in  the  American  Naturalist,  here  reproduced  in  substance, 
continues : 

*'  I  only  noticed  the  birds  on  one  occasion,*  August  9th,  when  a  num- 
ber were  found  together  in  the  deep  green  sea  of  waving  grass  that 
rolled  over  an  extensive  moist  depression  of  the  prairie.  Five  speci- 
mens were  secured  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  not  without  diflBculty ;  for 
the  grass  being  waist-high,  the  only  chance  was  a  snap  shot,  as  the 
birds,  started  at  random,  flitted  in  sight  for  a  few  seconds ;  while 
it  was  quite  as  hard  to  find  them  when  killed.  Several  seen  to  fall  were 
not  recovered  after  diligent  search.  In  their  mode  of  flight,  the  birds 
resembled  Wrens;  a  simile  which  suggested  itself  to  me  at  the  time, 
was  that  of  a  bee  returning  home  laden  with  pollen  ;  they  flew  straight 
and  steadily  enough,  but  rather  feebly,  as  if  heavily  freighted  for  their 
very  short  wings,  the  only  note  I  heard  was  a  chirring,  like  the  noise 
of  a  grasshopper.  Although  I  found  no  nest,  the  circumstances  of 
observation  leave  no  doubt  that  the  biids  bred  here.  They  were  in 
4'ompany  with  a  number  of  short-billed  Marsh  Wrens ;  their  neighbors 
of  the  drier  prairie  around  were  Cbestuut-collared  Buntings,  Baird's 
Buntings,  and  Sprague's  Larks,  all  very  numerous." 

Tbese  observations  were  made  near  Turtle  Mountain,  on  the  border 
of  Dakota,  latitude  39^,  while  t  was  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  the 
Northern  Boundary  Survey,  season  of  1873.  The  nest  and  eggs  remain 
unknown  ;  another  year  they  may  be  brought  to  light. 

MELOSPIZA  LINCOLNI,  (And.)  Bd. 
Lincoln*s  Sparrow. 

FringiUa  IhicoIniL  All).,  Oni.  Uio^.  ii,  l^ioAj  ooO,  pi.  I'J.^— Nrn.,  M;;'j.  i,  2(1  ed.  1S40,  ^69. 

Linaria  linvofniL  Rich.,  List,  16.^7. 

PanntrcHluH  lincohiii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33. 

Ptuam  lincolniiy  Acn.,  Svn.,  1839, 113  — Ai:i).,  B.  A.  iii,  1841,  IIG,  pi.  177.— Bp.,  CoDsp.  Av. 
1850, 481 ;  C.  K.'l8r)920.— Heerm.,  P.  K.  It.  Rep.  x,  li?o9,  pt.  vi^  494,  (California). 

Zonotrichia  UhvoIhH,  Wo<jdh.,  Sit^r.  Rep.  1S53,H;"3.— FINSCI^,A1).^ Jit.iii,  1872, 76 ( Alaska). 

Metwpiza  UncoinU,  JBd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  483.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  3(>3  (Oaxaca);  1859,  365 
(Xrtlapa).— ScL.  <k  Salv.,  Ibis,  1850,  18  (Gnateinala).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1849,  part  iv,  '29  (Arizona).- Hayd.,  Rep.  166-2,  167  (abundant).— CoUE3,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  88  (Arizona,  AVwH^rZi/).- Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18(>4,  73. — 
COCE.S,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18G8,  283.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 286  (New 
York).— TuRNU.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  23  (rather  rare,  spnng  and  fall).— Aixen,  Mem. 

•  Bnt  after  I  bad  written  tbe  article  for  tbe  Naturalist,  being  then  in  the  field,  I 
fonod  the  species  again,  early  in  September,  on  the  head-waters  of  Mouse  River,  about 
the  margins  of  reedy  >)ools,  in  situations  exactly  corresponding  to  those  the  Ammo- 
drami  inhabit  along  the  coast. 
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Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  505  (Illinois).— Sumicfi.,  Mem.  Bost.  S<>c.  i,  1859,  :.'y2  (Vera 
Cruz). — D.vi.L  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  If^Cii),  285.— Mayx.,  Nat.  Oiiifle,  1"<70, 
120  (Massachusetts,  very  rare). — Allkx,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1.S72,  177  (Eastern 
Kansas;  Colorado  Mountains,  from  8,0iX)  feet  to  above  timber-line;  Ogden, 
Utah).— Stf.v.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— Coor..  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870, 216.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 200 ( Black  Hills).— Thippe.  ibid.  2:J8 (Iowa, 
common).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 133.— Sx(nv,  B.  Kana.  l^'Sj  7.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  31,  pi.  27,  f.  13. 

EeloBpiza  lincolniy  Bd. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  72  (Mjissachusetth). 

Pasieroulus  zonariusy  Bp.— Scl.,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1656,  305. 

Hah. — Whole  of  North  America.    Mexico.    Guatemala. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  L>/>edifioH.— 4811,  Iowa  Point ;  4.?i)^,  Bahl  Island  ;  ItO  »,  Platte 
River  ;  4814,  Big  Sioux  River;  4816,  Blackfoot  country;  4810,  4cil2-13,  4!il5,  Vcimilion 
River. 

Later  £'j7>«7i7tow«.— 59890-93,  Middle  Park,  Colorado;  ni050-rw,  Henry's  Pork  and 
Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Since  described  by  Audubon  from  *' Labrador  to  Xew  York--  this  bird 
has  occurred  at  various  points,  until  its  range  has  been  determined  to 
include  the  whole  continent.  Ft  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  equally 
distributed.  In  the  Atlantic  States  it  is  apparently  rare;  in  the  course 
of  all  my  collecting  I  never  saw  it,  and  the  above  quotations,  including 
nearly  all  that  exist,  are  unanimous  in  attesting  its  scarcity.  In  the 
West,  however,. the  case  is  different.  Jn  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Tripjie, 
as  above  quoted,  it  is  common  in  spring  and  fall;  and  from  Colorado, 
the  same  observer  writes  as  follows:  ''Lincoln's  Finch  is  abundant,  and 
migratory;  it  breeds  from  about  9,500  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber-line. 
It  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  early  in  May,  and  soon  becomes  very  com- 
mon, haunting  the  thickets  and  brush-heaps  by  the  brooks,  and  behav- 
ing very  much  like  the  Song  Sparrow.  During  the  breeding  season  it 
is  most  abundant  among  the  bushes  near  and  above  timber-line,  nesting 
as  high  as  it  can  find  the  shelter  of  the  willows  and  junipers.  Reap- 
pearing in  the  valleys  in  October,  it  lingers  by  the  streams  for- a  few 
weeks,  and  then  disappears."  Mr.  Allen  also  informs  me  that  it  is  "an 
abundant  summer  resident  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from  about 
8,000  feet  to  above  the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  wooded  streams  and  in  moist  or  swampy  thickets,  being  essentially  a 
woodland  bird.  Its  song  is  rather  feeble,  but  pleasant  and  varied,  and 
generally  uttered  for  a  considerable  period  from  some  elevated  point  of 
the  thicket.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species  that  are  as  abundant  at  the 
timber-line  as  at  lower  points.  I  also  met  with  it  sparingly  in  Eastern 
Kansas  in  May,  and  found  it  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
in  September."  Dr.  Ilayden  found  it  "abundant"'  throughout  the  west- 
ern territory.  Mr.  Ridgway  informs  us  of  its  great  numbers  in  winter 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Finally,  my  own  observations  attest  how  numer- 
ous it  is  in  Dakota  during  the  migrations.  Arriving  from  the  !North  in 
September,  it  frequents  the  shrubbery  along  the  streams  for  a  month  or 
more  before  it  passes  on  South.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have 
found  it  in  company  w  ith  Ridgway's  and  Harris's  Finches.  It  is  one  of 
the  more  timid  and  retiring  of  our  Sparrows,  at  least  at  this  season. 
When  I  startled  it  from  its  ramblings  in  the  low  herbage  outside  the 
shrubbery,  it  would  instantly  seek  shelter  in  the  thickest  cover,  flying 
low,  direct,  and  with  a  jerky  flight  like  that  of  the  Song  and  Swamp 
Sparrows ;  nor  would  it  venture  out  again  for  a  long  while.  It  does  not 
habitually,  at  this  season,  perch  on  the  tops  or  outer  twigs  of  bushes, 
except  momentarily,  seeming  to  feel  insecure  unless  hidden  from  view ; 
it  rarely  lifts  itself  more  tlian  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Altogether, 
its  habits  seem  to  be  nearest  those  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow.    I  have 
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novcT  heard  its  song.     In  the  fall  it  luus  only  a  weak  cliiip,  but  in  tbc 
breeding  season  it  is  said  to  be  a  "sweet  songster.-' 

The  only  United  States  record  of  breeding  1  have,  is  the  above  men- 
tion of  its  nesting  in  the  Eocky  Mountains.  As  attested  by  our  numer- 
ous and  extensive  collections  from  British  America  an<l  Alaska,  it  ]>ushes 
very  far  north  in  the  spring,  breeding  in  abundance  in  these  high  lati- 
tudes. Audubon  found  the  young  flying  in  Labrador  July  4th,  but  did 
not  discover  the  nest  or  eggs.  The  eggi^^  of  which  an  i  mmense  series  from 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  tbe  Yukon,  are  in  the  Smithsonian,  are  of  the 
same  general  pattern  as  those  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  and  present  the 
endless  variation  in  coloration  shown  in  the  latter.  The  various  shades 
of  reddish  and  other  brown  blotching  is  generally  heavy  and  uniformly 
distributed,  but  in  some  specimens  wreathes  around  the  larger  end.  The 
egg  averages  smaller  than  a  Song  Sparrow's — about  0.80  by  O.GO. 

MKLOSPIZA  PALUSTKIS,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Suainp  Sp.irrow. 

C^)  FriuffiHa  georgiaiiaj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  171)!),  4t>0. 

Fnngilla  georgiana.  Nun.,  Mau.  i,  l.S.?*2,  50 i. 

I-nngiUa  lAmmodroums)  georgiana,  Nl-TT.,  Man.  i,  iid  <m1.  1H40,  ^i^. 

Fringilla  palustris,  WUs.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,49,  pi.  Ul,  H;?.  1.— IJi»..  S\  n.  l-*>i,  110.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831.  331,  v.  508,  pi.  G4. 

FringiUa  (Sjyiza)  italuathSf  Bp  ,  Obs.  Wils.  182o,  No.  105. 

Pattserculus  palustriSf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33  — Bi».,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18.30,  481. 

AmtHodi-amus  pahtslris,  AUD ,  Syn.  1839,  111.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  110,  pi.  175. — 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  114.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  218  (Massachusetts,  sum- 
mer).—Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  116  (MiunesoU,  "common"). 

2fdo8pha  palustris,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  483.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Scl.,  Cat. 
1862,  114.— COUES  &  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (186s^),  413  (Washington,  D.  C, 
migratory. — Verr,,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  l.''»l  (Maine,  breeding). — Boardm.,  Pr. 
.Bocit.  Soc.  ix,  1862  (Maine,  breeding). — Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862,  167  (Lower  Missouri, 
rare^— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  common  in  sum- 
mer).— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18u3,  283  (New  England).— CorES,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  186H,  116  (South  Carolina,  winter).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1868.  286.— 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  505  (Illinois,  October,  abundant).— Turxb.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1869. 23.— AIJ.EN,  BulL  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 279  (Florida,  winter,  common).— 
CouES,  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  22  (North  Carolina,  common).— Ma yk.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xiv,  1871  (north  to  Quebec,  Coiipe/J.- Trippk,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  238  (Iowa).— 
Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Ejistem  Kansa.s,  May).— -Coues,  Key,  1872, 
138.— SNOW,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  34,  pi.  28,  f.  1,  2. 

Utloitxiiza paliMtris,  Bd. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  73  (Massachusetts). 

Hob, — Eastern  and  part  of  Middle  Province  of  North  America.  West  to  Utah  {Dr, 
II.  C.  Tarrour).  North  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  (Auduhoit);  ordinarily  to  New 
England  and  Canada.  Winters  in  the  Southern  States,  Carolina^  to  Texas.  (Xo  extni- 
limital  record.) 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 48(H\  Vermilion  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Exx>editiou. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province,  the 
specimen  just  recorded  being  the  westernmost  I  have  seen,  and  perhaps 
representing  the  normal  limit  of  distribution  in  that  direction.  But  1 
am  recently  advised  by  Dr.  Yarrow  of  its  occurrence  in  Southern  Utah. 
I  have  found  it  myself  in  Northern  Dakota,  as  far  north  as  the  head- 
waters of  Mouse  liiver,  where  it  is  rather  common  in  the  shrubbery 
along  the  streams  during  the  migrations.  How  far  it  may  i)enetrate  in 
the  interior  of  British  America  1  do  not  know ;  but,  although  unnoticed 
by  Swainson  and  liichardson,  it  probably  reaches  a  high  latitude  in 
Rummer,  since  it  was  found  by  Audubon*  to  be  plentiful  in  Labrador. 
It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  New  England  in  summer,  breed- 
ing in  suitable  places.    According  to  my  observations,  it  is  only  a  bird 
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of  passage  in  the  Middle  States,  but  Wilson  states  that,  of  the  numbers 
that  pass  through  Pennsylvania,  a  few  remain  during  the  summer.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  1  saw  some  after  May,  but  I  judge  these 
were  merely  late  migrants,  not  about  to  breed  there.  In  the  same 
locality  I  saw  others  through  November,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  may  winter  there,  as  they  certainly  do  in  South  Carolina,  and 
thence  throughout  the  Southern  States  to  Texas.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  extralimital  quotations,  a  circumstance  confirming  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  species  as  just  stated. 

The  nest  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow  is  usually  placed  on  the  ground,  in 
low,  moist  places,  at  the  foot  of  a  bunch  of  rank  grass  or  reeds;  some- 
times in  a  tussock,  more  rarely  oil'  the  ground,  in  a  low  bush.  It  is 
built  of  various  dried  grasses,  weeds,  roots,  and  other  fibrous  material, 
and  lined  with  tine  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
usually  dull  grayish  or  faintly  bluish- white,  speckled  all  over  with  red; 
dish-brown  and  various  other  shades,  the  markings  sometines  tending 
to  aggregate  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  ^nd,  sometimes  not;  often 
so  close  as  to  hide  the  groundcolor  altogether.  They  measure  about 
0.78  b}'  0.55  in  size.  Two,  and  sometimes  three,  broods  are  reared  in  a 
season,  and  fledglings  are  to  be  observed  through  part  of  August. 

The  food  and  general  economy  of  this  species  are  not  peculir,  but  it 
has  nevertheless  its  distinctive  traits.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bird,  but 
its  retiring  habits  withdraw  it  from  general  observation.  It  is  not  so 
decidedly  gregarious  as  some  of  its  allies,  and  isoftener  fcmnd  skulking 
alone  through  rank  herbage  and  tangled  undergrowth  than  in  flocks; 
still,  in  the  fall,  I  have  found  considerable  numbers  together,  about  the 
edges  of  reedy  swamps,  sharing  the  shrubbery  with  the  Song  Sparrows 
and  the  reeds  with  the  t^Decies  of  Ammodromus,  between  which  it  forms, 
in  one  sense,  a  connecting  link.  I  have  also  seen  it,  though  more  rarely, 
in  open,  wet,  grassy  places.  During  the  vernal  migration,  at  Washing; 
ton,  D.  C.,  I  used  to  look  for  it  in  the  undergrowth  fringing,  tiny  streams 
flowing  through  open  woods,  and  rarely  failed  to  find  it,  if  I  looked  dose 
enough,  in  the  very  heart  of  such  recesses,  the  skirts  of  which  were 
full  of  White  throated  Sparrows  and  other  more  conspicuous  species. 
I  never  saw  it  take  a  long  flight  in  the  open  woods ;  generally  it  was 
seen  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  just  over  the  ground  or  water,  flirting 
the  tail,  and  uttering  its  peculiar  note.  Its  chirp  is  remarkably  difier 
,ent  from  that  of  any  other  species,  and,  with  its  general  r€ddishnesh\ 
seems  to  distinguish  it  from  its  associates.  The  song  I  have  never 
heard.  Nuttall  says  that  occasionally,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  low 
bush  or  willow-tree,  it  chants  '^a  few  trilling,  rather  monotonous,  minor 
notes,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the  song  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  and 
appearing  like  Uce,  tic^  tw^  fic'  tic^  tic  iice^  and  ticV  tie  I  Hw  tic-  tw6j  uttered 
in  a  x)leasing  and  somewhat  varied  warble.-' 

MELOSPIZA  MELODIA,  (Wils.)  Bd. 

Song  Sparrow, 
a.  melodla. 

(?)  FnngiUa  fiutciata,  Gxi.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17^6,  iK^2.    (Very  probable.) 

Fringilla  mdodiay  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  IdlO,  125,  pi.  IG,  fig.  4.— Bp.,  Svn.  18-28,  lO*  — 

Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  120;  v,  507  ;  pi.  25:  Syn.  1839,  120;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 

147,  pi.  189.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  48G.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 121.— Puxx.,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst.  185(5,  211.— Tkippe,  HM.  vi,  1871,  IIG. 
Zonotrichia  mehdia,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  1850,  478. 
Mdof*piza  mehdia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  477.— Hayi>.,  Rep.  1«7.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  139.— 

B.  B.  A:  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  19,  pi.  27,  fig.  0;  also  of  nearly  all  late  writers. 
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b.  fallax. 

(?)  Zonotrichia  faHciata,  Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  *2d  ser.  i,  1847,  49. 

Zonotrichia  fallax,  Bd..  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  vii,  1854,  119  (**New  Mexico "  =  Arizona). 

MiioMpiza  fallax,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  l«>e,  4^1 ;  18G0,  481,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep 

X,  1859,  p..  iv,  29,  pi.  27,  tig.  2.— CoUES,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  1866,  52  (Arizona).— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  215. 
Mtloftpiza  melodia  var.  fallax,  Ridgw.— CorEs*^,  Key,  1672,  139.--B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  22,  pi.  27,  tig.  10. 
Meloipiza  melodia,  CoUES,  Ibiu,  1865,  165. 

c.  heermanni. 

Milospiza  heermanni,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 478;  18G0, 478,  pi.  70,  fig.  1  (California).— Coop., 

Orn.  Cal.  i,  1870,  212. 
Milo^piza  melodia  var.  heermanni,  Ridgw.— Couhs,  Key,  1872,  1C9.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1874,  24,  pi.  27,  fig.  9. 

(1.  gouldiL 

MtloMpiza  gonldii,  Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  1858,  479 ;  1860,  455,  pi.  71,  fig.  1  (California). 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  pouldii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  139. 
JiNin(Mfroiiiii«  samueliSyBD.,  Vr,  Bo«t.  Soc.  vi,  1858,  381  (California). 
Melwpiza  melodia  var.  samuiflis,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  26,  pi.  27,  fig.  7. 

e.  mexicana, 

••{?T)  Mtlospiza  pectoralift,  v.  MCller." 

Mtlo»piza  melodia  var.  mexicana,  Ridgw.,  B.  B.  *fc  R.,  X.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  18  (Puebia,  Mex.) 

f.  guttata. 

Fringilla  cinirea  ("Gm."),  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  V,  18:>9,  22,  pi.  300,  6^;.  1 ;  Svn.  1839,  119 ;  B. 

Am.  iii,  1841,  1 15,  pi.  1^57.    (Not  of  Gmelin.) 
PoJfserella  cinerea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  31;  Consp.  i,  ia50,  477. 
Fringilla  (Passerella)  guttata,  XuiT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  581. 
ZonotricJiia  guttata,  Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  2d  ser.  1,  1847,  50. 
Melospiza  melodia  var.  guttata,  Ridgw.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii. 

1874,  27,  pi.  27,  fig.  12  (excl.  ref.  Dall  and  Bannister). 
Mtlospiza  ruftna,  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  ia'>8,  480.— Coop.  &  SucK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 204.— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  214  (excl.  Syu.  ntfimi,  Brandt). 

g.  rvfina. 

Emheriza  rufina,  Bkaxdt,  Desc.  A  v.  Rossic.  18rA3,  pi.  2,  5  {BoH(q)arii'). 

(?)  Fasserel^a  rufina,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18o0,  477. 

Meioapiza  rufina,  Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285. 

Melo^piza  melodia  var.  rufina,  Ridgw.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  139.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  29,  pi.  27,  fig.  11  (not  rufina  of  Baird,  1858,  whicb  =  var.  guttata). 
Mfloftpiza  guttata  et  cintrta,  FiN.scii,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  41. 

h.  insignis, 

(!)  Fringilla  cinerea.  G-^i.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  922  {cintreoua  Finch)]  Penn.,  Aret.  Zool. 

ii,  {jS  (Oonaluhbka). 
(f)  Zonotrichia  cinerea,  *»Gii."— Bp.,  Consp.  1850.  478. 
Mela^piza  in^gnis,  Bd.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1^69,  319,  pi.  29,  fig.  2.— Dall  ifc  Baxx.,  ibid. 

285.— FixsCn,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  44  (Kodiak). 
Mtlospiza  melodia  var.  insignis,  Ridgw. — Coues,  Kev,  1872, 140.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  30,  pi.  27,  fig.  8. 

Hah. — The  ordinary  Eastern  typo  extends  westward  to  the  dry,  central  plains. 
North  to  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia.  Winters  as  far  north  as  the  Middle  States,  if 
not  in  Southern  New  England  (Coos  County,  New  Hampshire,  November,  with  snow, 
Maynard),  Breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  is,  in  most  localities,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  familiar  of  all  Sparrows.  (No  extralimital  record.)  Var.  fallax  from 
the  Southern  Middle  Province.  Var.  heermanni  from  California  east  to  the  Humboldt 
Monnlains.  .Var.  aouldii  from  the  California  coast,  San  Francisco,  and  southward. 
Var.  guttata  fh>m  the  Pacific  coast  north  to  British  Columbia.  Var.  rtifina  from  Pacifio 
coast  north  of  British  Columbia.    Var.  insignia  from  Kodiak  and  Oonalashka. 

I  adopt  the  several  varieties  of  I  his  species  from  Mr.  Ridgway's  account,  published 
in  the  work  above  cited.  He  very  kindly  gave  me  his  identifications,  for  use  in  the 
Key,  in  advance  of  his  own  publication.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion for  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  perplexing  group. 
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Lieutenant  Warron's  Expedition. — 4817,  Bald  Island  ;  S7(30,  Lonp  Fork  of  tbe  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions. — Var.  fallax:  (50640-5,  t)103'2-C'l,  OHIO,  various  Wvouiing  locali- 
ties ;  61673,  Utab  ;  62303-6,  Idaho. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds^  Exi)edition. 

Dr.  Hayden's  Missouri  region  specimens  represent  the  typical  form, 
but  one  at  least  approximates  to  the  pale  western  race  (var.  fallojc). 
This  author  remarks  that  it  is  not  abundant  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  unsettled  localities  of  the  West,  afford- 
ing a  parallel  with  the  scarcity  of  the  Robin  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Allen  found  it  abundant  only  at  Ogden,  Utah.  I  did  not  tind 
it  in  Northern  Dakota. 

# 

PEUCVEA  CASSINI,  (Woodh.)  Bd. 
Cassin*s  Pine  Flncb, 

Zonotridiia  cassini,  WooDii.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  vi,  1S52,  60  (Texas). 

Pasaercttlus  cawwi,  Woodh.,  Sit^.  Rep.  1^53,  85,  pi.  4. 

Peuc€ca  casainij  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  485  (Texas.  In  part.  The  Sonora  specimen  there 
included  is  P.  astivalis  var.  arizonce.  See  RiDOW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  616). — 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Parke's  Ront^,  Birds,  12,  pi.  4,  fig.  2  (Texas).— 
Sol.,  Cat.  A.  B.  1862, 115  (Mexico;  compared  with  type). — Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
(Texas,  eggs).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Orizaba,  resident). — 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  219  (California).— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  187.3,  617  (in 
text).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— Coues,  Check-list,  App.  No.  170  bis. — B.  B.  &. 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  42,  pi.  28,  fig.  5. 

Jmmodromue  oa»«(7ii,  Gr. — Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  328. 

Peueaa  (rstivalia  var.  easeini,  Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  137  (Middle  Kansas).  (Not 
of  CouES,  Key,  1872,  140,  which  was  intended  for  what  has  since  been  called 
var.  arizonce.    See  CouES,  Check-list,  App.  No.  170*). 

Bab, — Texas  to  California,  and  southward  Into  Mexico.    North  to  Kansas. 

The  type  of  ^^ Zonotrichia  cassini^^  may  be  a  young  bird,  but  other  specimens  in  thi* 
Smithsonian  appear  adult,  and  most  probably  warrant  Mr.  Ridgway^s  separation  of 
the  species  from  astiraliSf  aithough  at  one  time  I  was  of  the  contrary-  opinion.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  pale  race  of  cestivalia  (var.  arisona)  which  occurs  in  the 
same  region.  It  was  this  pale  race  which  I  wrongiji called  var.  caasini  in  the  Key ;  the 
.mistake  is  corrected  in  the  Check-list,  upon  examination  of  ample  material  with  Mr. 
Ridgwa3\ 

This  species  is  brought  into  the  present  connection  upon  its  occur- 
rence in  Kansas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Allen  to  be  *' rather  com- 
mon along  the  streams,  where  its  low  but  peculiarlj-  sweet  song  is  heard 
at  morning  and  evening,  beginning  with  the  first  approach  of  dawn  and 
continuing  at  evening  considerably  after  nightfall.  It  is  very  retiring, 
and  it  was  only  after  several  attemps  that  I  discovered  the  author  of 
the  sweet  notes  that  at  these  still  hours  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  camping  on  the  plains."  Dr.  Ileermann  notices  it  as  follows :  "  My 
attention  having  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  new  not€  while  at 
Comanche  Springs,  Texas,  I  found,  after  some  observation,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  this  bird.  Rising  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  its  wings 
some  twenty  feet  or  more,  it  descends  again  in  the  same  manner  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  whence  it  started,  accompanying  its 
entire  flight  with  a  lengthened  and  pleasing  song.  The  country  there- 
about is  very  barren,  being  covered  with  low  stunted  bushes,  into 
which  the  bird  takes  refuge  on  being  alarmed,  gliding  rapidly  through 
the  grass  and  shrubbery,  adroitly  and  effectually  evading  its  pursuer. 
1  observed  them  during  four  or  five  days  of  our  travel,  when  they  dis- 
appeared. They  were  probably  migrating  at  the  time,  though  their 
continued  and  oft-repeated  song  gave  notice  they  were  about  preparing 
for  the  duties  of  incubation.- 
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The  species  of  Peucwa  differ  from  all  their  allies  in  laying  a  pure 
crystal- white  egg  without  markings.  Tliat  of  the  present  species  meas- 
ures 0.75  by  0.60,  being  thus  quite  globose.  Four  or  five  are  the  com- 
plement.   The  nest  is  placed  on  the  grouud. 

J  UNCO  HYEMALIS,  (Linn.)  Sel. 

Eiistcrn  Snoiv-bSrd. 

a.  hyemalis, 

Friiifjilla  hyanalitf,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  IT.'^,  l"?:^.— Up.,  Svn.  l-?-28,  101).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  -ioD.— Ald.,  Orn.  Bio*;,  i,  lS3l,72  ;*  v,G05  j  pi.  13.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1853,  277. 

Emlxriza  hyenialis,  Lixx.,  S. N. i,  1760, '30^(Passer  vivalis, Gates., i,  36).— Lath.,  I. O,  i,  \V)d, 

StnithHS  hjemalis,  Bp.,  List,  183^,  31 ;  C.  Av.  i,  185<),  475.— Woodh.,  Sitpfr.  Rep.  185:i,  ri3. 

Mphaa  httemalis,  AuD.,  S^n.  1839,  106.— Arn.,  B.  Am.  iii,  8^,  pi.  1G7.— Giii.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
iOH.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  21U  (Oct.  to  May).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi, 
1811,  116  (Minnesota,  breediu;;:). 

jHjfco  hyemalls,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7.— .Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  403.- Wheat.,  Ohio,  Agric. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  152.— CoUES,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  1861, 224  (Labrador,  breeding).— Ha  yd., 
Rep.  1862,  167.— ScL..  Cat.  1862.  115.— CouES  &  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861 
(1862),  412  (middle  of  Oct.  till  May).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864  (Spring- 
tield,  Mass.,  Oct.  I  to  Dec,  and  early  Mar.  till  May ;  breeds  in  mountains  of 
Berkshire). — Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  winter,  spring, 
and  fal],  breeding  in  White  Mountains  and  at  Umbagog  lakes).— Verr.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  1862,  132  (Anticosti,  "common  all  summer"*). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  1862,  127  (Calais,  Mo.,  summer,  very  common,  breeds). — Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
A-'ifi  (Texas).- CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  282.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1H68,  115  (South  Carolina,  Oct.  to  Apr.).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18()<>,  65 
(Arizona,  winter,  accidental,  three  specimens). — Turkb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  2:)  (Oct. 
to  Apr.;  also,  breeding  on  the  Allegbanies). — Daix  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic^  Acad, 
i,  18u9,  284  (Nnlato,  Alaska,  common,  arriving  June  1,  breeding). — Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  278  (Florida,  January,  cmnmon).—M.\YX.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 
119  (Massachusetts,  abundant  everywhere,  middle  Oct.  to  late  May). — M-ayn., 
Pr.  B€H3t.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (New  Hampshire,  common,  breeding  in  June  in  districts 
north  of  Franconia).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  201  (Wyoming).— Trippe, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  237  (Iowa).— Cotes.  Kev,  1872,  141.— Sxow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  7.— RiDGW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1^73,  613  (ciitical;.— B.  B.&  R.,N.  A.B.  i,  1-74, 
580,  pi.  20,  tig.  5. 

Fritigilla  fNnUonia,  FuRST.,  Phil.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  4-2--.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178^  92G.— WiLS., 
ludox.  vi.  1812,  p.  xiii. 

FrinffiUa  iiivaVm,  Wii.>^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1"!  !<»,  IJJ,  pi.  Ik  f.  6.— Xrrr.,  Man.  I,  l>3-2,  4?1. 

b.  aikeni, 

jHurn  JuftmaliH  var.  aiJ.tni  (KiDOW.,  Mss.).— AiKKX,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv.  1872,201  (Colo- 
rado).— KiiMJW.,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  l-^7;l,  613,  615  (oharactt*rized  by  twowhito  wing- 
bauds  across  tip  of  mtMlian  and  greater  covt^rts,  and  au  additional  feather  erf 
jhe  tail  white)- — Coi'ES.  Cherk-list,  App.No.  n-i";  scoKrv,  lil-Jj  1  Jl(iii  toxt).— 
B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  .->84,  pi.  26,  tig.  (J. 

//(f/^.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America  ;  in  the  United  States,  .seen  as  far  w«\st  as 
the  Black  Hills,  thence  trending  northwest  to  Alat^ka.  Some  straggle  southward,  wet-t 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Washington  Territory,  Snrklrtt :  Utah,  llenshaw ;  Colorado, 
Aiilcen  ;  Arizona,  Cones).  Breeds  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  northward,  and  in 
mountains  south  to  the  Middle  States,  and  even  to  the  Graylock  Range.  Wint4?rs 
from  Iowa  and  Massachusetts,  southward.  N«»  reci)r(led  extralimital  localities.  Var. 
iiikeni  only  as  yet  from  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Lieutenant  Warrcn^s  Expt(IUion.—A^lC>j  Vermilion  Rivor;  r»39:5,  Cannon-ball  River; 
8lr51»,  Black  Hills. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Besides  its  general  distribution,  the  course  and  periods  of  its  migra- 
tions, as  well  as  its  nesting  and  wintering,  may  be  accurately  traced  by 
the  above  indications.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimen,  No.  89,>9,  probably 
represents  the  extreme  normal  western  range  of  the  species  in  the  United 
States.    It  breeds  in  mountains  far  soutb  of  the  latitudes  vhere  it  ncstsi 
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at  ordinary  altitudes.  The  eggs  are  white  or  whitish,  often  with  a  faint 
grayish  tint,  occasionally  slightly  flesh-colored,  sprinkleil  more  or  less 
thickly  and  uniformly  with  reddish-brown,  or  pale  chocolate,  and  often, 
also,  a  few  dark-brown  dots.  The  tendency  is  to  aggregation,  at  or 
around  the  but.  They  measure  0.80  by  0.60,  All  the  species  of  Junco 
lay  similar  eggs,  and  the  nidilication  is  essentially  the  same. 

JUXCO  OUEGONUS,  (Towns.)  Scl. 
Oregon  Snow-bird. 

Frintjilla  ongona,  Towx.s.,  J.  A.  N.  S.  Pbila.  vii,  ldJ7,  15*8 ;  Narr.  1:?39,  :M.>.— AUD.,  Ora. 
Biog.  V,  18:^,  68,  pi.  31>8. 

Struthus  ongonnsy  Bp.,  List,  IHitS,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  475.— Wuodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  83.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rej).  vi,  1857,  88. 

luphifa  oregona,  ACD.,  Syu.  1^39,  107  ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  91,  pi.  168. 

Junco  ojrgonuft,  Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7 ;  Cat.  186'2.  115.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  lust.  1864,  iv, 
l-<iO.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  466.— Kexn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  1659,  part  iv,  i>H.— HEER.\t . 
ibid,  part  vi,  47.— CooP.  &  &UCK.,  N.  II.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  202.— Ha  yd.,  Rep. 
18(52,  166.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  85.- Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  284.— Co<)P..  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  199.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870, 
464.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  681.— FiNSCii,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  53  (Alaska).- Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  118,  lt)7.— Hold.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  200  (Wy- 
oraiDg).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  141.- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  584,  pi.  26,  f.  2. 

Jumv  hytmalis  var.  ortgonusy  RiDGW,,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  613  (critical). 

Fringilla  hudaonia,  LiciiT.,  Abh.  Ak.  Berlin,  1839,  424,  nee  Forj<t. 

FringiUa  airata^  Brandt,  Ic.  Rosso-As.  pi.  2,  tig.  8. 

Haft.— Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  North  America ;  8trag;;ling  to  ed;;e  of  the 
Eastern  Province. 


Lint  of  specimens. 

U)279      73 
19280      41 

W.8ideR.Mt8.L... 
S.  of  Cheyenne 

June  5,  1860 
June  2,  18i>0 

F.  V.  Havden.l 
do* 

5.75 

9.00 

2.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Erpidition.^'So,  51*72,  Medicine  Creek;  5374,  Great  Bend  of  Mis- 
souri River. 

/.fl/er /i'jr/xt7tfio««.—610L>2-7,  Green  River,  &c.,  Wyoming ;  623ir>-23,  Idaho  and  Wy- 


oming. 


The  Warreu  specimeus  indicate  a  nearly  extreme  eastern  range  of  the 
species  ;  still,  we  have  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  Kansas,  both  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  at  Fort  liiley,  which  brings  it  fairly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  Province.  It  has  only  occurred  in  winter,  however,  in 
these  localities. 

The  date  of  capture  of  the  Kaynolds'  examples  renders  it  probable 
that  the  bird  breeds  in  those  places.  Just  as  we  have  seen  the  Eastern 
Snow-bird  breeding  in  mountains,  in  latitudes  below  those  where  it 
breeds  down  to  sea-level,  so  the  Oregon  sjiecies  resides  in  summer,  at 
least,  down  to  the  35^  parallel,  if  not  further.  Dr.  Cooper,  indeed, 
observes  that  it  summers  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  California,  prob- 
ably down  to  the  32^  parallel :  he  observed  it  at  San  Diego  until  April, 
when  he  judged  that  it  retired  to  the  high  mountains  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  to  breed.  .He  found  it  nesting  on  the  coast  mountains  south 
of  Santa  Clara,  in  May,  the  young  flying  by  the  13th  of  that  month,  and 
has  given  a  description  of  the  nest.  "  It  was  built  in  a  cavity  among 
the  roots  of  a  large  tree  on  a  steep  bank ;  formed  of  leaves,  grasses,  and 
line  root-fibres,  and  covered  outside  with  an  abundant  coating  of  green 
moss."  Another  nest  that  he  found  May  20th,  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountains,  was  "  slightly  sunk  in  the  ground  under  a  fern  {Pterin) 
and  formed  like  the  other,  but  with  less  moss  around  the  edge ;  some 
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cow's  and  bonne's  hair  was  also  used  in  the  lining.^  It  contained  three 
eggs,  measuring  0.74  by  0.60,  blaish-white,  with  bhickish  and  brown 
spots  of  various  sizes  thickly  sprinkled  ou  the  larger  end. 

My  own  experience  with  this  bird  has  been  only  in  the  winter  time. 
I  found  it  extremely  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  from  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  middle  of  April ;  and  loiterers  remained 
until  May.  I  judge  that  it  breeds  in  the  neighboring  higher  mountains, 
as  the  San  Francisco  And  IJill  Williams.  In  habits,  it  seemed  the 
counterpart  of  the  familiar  eastern  bird.  Daring  pleasant,  open  weather, 
it  used  to  keep  in  the  recesses  ol  the  woods  and  shrubbery,  but  in  snow- 
storms, and  during  seven*  weather,  when  seeds  were  scarce  and  hard  to 
find,  it  would  come  trooping  about  our  tents,  and  especially  around  the 
stock  corrals,  gleaning  a  subsistence  from  the  waste  grain  that  dropped 
from  the  feed-troughs  of  our  horses.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
sometimes  emboldened  even  to  enter  a  vacant  tent:  and  I  caught  sev- 
eral alive  by  scattering  some  bread  crumbs  in  a  small  "  A'*-tent  stand- 
ing near  mine,  the  flap  of  which  was  tixed  so  it  could  be  pulled  down 
with  a  string.  Its  ordinary  note  is  a  soft  chirp,  which  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  that  of  the  common  Snow-bird  ;  in  the  spring,  just  before 
leaving  for  its  breeding-grounds,  it  has  a  rather  pleasing  song,  also  like 
that  of  its  eastern  relative. 

JUNCO  CINEREUS  var.  CANICEPS,  (Woodh.)  Coues. 

Graj-headed  Snow-bird, 

b.  caniccps,* 

Strtithiu  canicepSy  W<h>i>ii.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<1.  vi,  Ir^-Vi,  20^  (New  Mexico  aud  Trxas).— 

WOODIL,  Sitjrr.  Rep.  \fiys,  h:>,  pi.  :3. 
Jtfiico  ca«icfp»,  Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  1'?:j8,  4(jt<,  pi.  7'2.  li;;.  1.— Havd..  Kqi.  1='()'2,  I'iT.— Cori:s. 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  IStJo,  Ho.— Coor.,  R.  Cal.  i,  1^70,  -JOl.— Alli: x,  Bull.  M.  ('.  Z. 

iii,  1872, 177.— AlKEX,  Pr.  Ii.»sr.  S.k".  1^72,  yOO  (Wyomiiij;:).— Gkay,  Haud-llst, 

No.  7370.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  i.  1-74,  :>r7,  pi.  'Jli,  t*. :;. 
Junco  cinereua  var.  canhepff.  Corns.  Key,  l^'T*^.  141. 
JuMvo  htfemalis  var.  canuep*i,  Ridgw.,  Aim.  Nat.  vii,  lH7li,  ni3  (critical). 
Jnnco  ilorHuUa,  Hexhy,  Pr.  Plu.a.  Aea<l.  x,  Ir^.V":',  117  (N«nv  Mexico}.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  l^r>.S, 

468,  pi.  28,  fij;.  1  (teiHliii«^  to  characteristics  oi c\nvrtHH  proper). 
Junco  auMtiU'ii}*j  Bi).,  iu  Cuor.  B.  Cal.  i,  l-^^i),  7y\iA  (iiitermucliate  between  aniiap'i  aud 

orffjonHn  ;  probably  a  liybrith. 

Hab. — Middle  Province  (Son tlieru  Rocky  Mountain  region),  Tnited  J^tate.^.  North 
to  the  Black  Hills  and  Laramie  Peak. 

Lieutenant  WanxiCtt  Expedition. — r*J<iO-(>l,  Laramie  Peak. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Ex[>eijition. 

A«  observed  in  my  late  work,  the  descent  with  modilication  of  all  the  described 
forms  of  Junco  from  a  common  stock,  is  undoubted  if  not  umiuestionable,  althou«j;h  the 
diversion  has  become-so  great  that  it  would  be  scarcely  expedient  to  consider  them  all 
as  a  single  8|)ecie8.  The  various  forms  may  be  re<luced  to  three,  hifumaliHy  ongonnM,  and 
ianic*p9,  with  their  varieties.  The  tirst  of  these  has  no  pinkish-rulbus  on  the  sid«.s  below, 
aud  in  fnll  pinmage  the  dark  i>arts  are  nearly  uuLform  blackish-plumbeous:  the  ailult 
female  is  grayer,  even  brownish,  especially  on  the  inner  cpiills,  tiud  the  young  of  the 
first  autumn  aud  wiuter  are  extensively  brownish.  Oregonns  has  an  opa(iue,  blackish 
head,  aud  fore-parts  sharply  contrasted  with  reddish  of  the  back,  and  the  white  of  the 


*  The  synonymy  of  a.  ciwere/is,  is :  FrivgiUn  vineiettj  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  43.'). — 
Jnnco  cinereuSjC  All.,  Mus.  Ilein.  1850,  134.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  IH'v?,  4iM.— 8cL.,  P.  Z.  S  185«), 
306;  1857,  7  J  1858,304;  1859,  3l)5.— Si  Micii.,  Mem.  Bost.  8oc.  i,  1869,  551  (alpine  re- 
gion of  Vera  Cruz,  2,000  to  3,500  metres,  abundant  and  characteristic). — Junco  phwo- 
notuSj  WaGL.,  Isis,  1831,  520.- "/•Wm///W<i  rajidorsm,''  LrcHT.  Ilab :  Mexico.  In  this 
lorm  the  nistv-red  exteuds  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  the  bill  is  black 
and  yellow.  An  allied  form  is  ./.  altirola,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  18r.3,  1K\:  Ibis,  18(>G,  193,  from 
the  mountains  of  Guatemala.     It  is  the  J.  hyemaliH  var.  aUivoht  of  Ritxiw.,  L  <:. 
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onder-parts  shaded  with  pinkish-bruwii  on  the  sides.  Young  birds  of  this  form  come 
very  near  immature  Kyemalis ;  Mr.  Ridgway  has  noted  intermediate  specimens  (Pr. 
Phil.  Acad.  1H69, 126),  and  complete  inosculation  of  the  two  is  cbimed  by  Mr.  Allen. 
In  both  of  these  the  white  of  the  under-parts  is  abruptly  defined  acainst  the  dark 
colors.  In  '^  caniceps"  the  main  color  is  pale  CTuyish-plnmbeons,  fading  insensibly 
into  the  white  below  ;  the  lores  are  definitely  blackish,  and  the  interscapular  region 
jalone  is  ferruginous — this  color  forming  a  small  triangular  area ;  the  bill  is  pinkish- 
white,  as  in  the  foregoing.  This  form  passes  through  "  dormlla ''  into  the  extreme  of 
typical  cinereuSj  in  which  the  characters  are  as  given  in  a  preceding  foot-note  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  specimens  have  been  foun<l  showing  pinkish-brown  sides,  and  other- 
wise tending  to  the  characters  of  ore//oniw— these  constitute  «/.  *^ annectens"  of  Baird. 
The  probability  that  some  of  these  intermediate  specimens  are  really  hybrids  is  very 
strong,  but  has  not  been  proven  by  detection  of  opposite  sexes  of  the  two  actually 
breeding  together ;  so  it  remains  an  open  question.  Mr.  Allen  inclines  to  dispose  of 
the  matter  of  hybridism  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  doubtful  specimens  are  simply 
examples  of  intergradation  of  character,  according  to  climatic  or  other  iutluences 
resulting  from  geographical  distribution.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all 
three  forms,  in  their  typical  development,  occur  together.  This  is  the  case  in  Arizona, 
for  instance,  where  I  found  them  all.  To  show  how  intimately  they  are  associated.  I 
may  state  that  once,  on  tiring  into  a  flock  of  Snow-b*rdH,  I  picked  up,  after  the  single 
discharge,  several  oregonuSj  one  pure  canicepSj  and  a  single  typical  kyemalis. 

The  Gray-headed  Snow-bird  is  not  nearly  so  coiuinon  in  Arizona,  in 
winter,  as  the  Oregon  species;  still,  1  frequently  observed  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  latter,  and  obtained  several  specimens.  It  arrived  at  the 
same  time  as  oregonus,  and  departed  with  it,  probably  to  breed  in  the 
neighboring  higher  mountains.  It  undoubtedly  breeds  at  Laramie^  since 
Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  were  taken  in  August.  It  appears  to  be  com- 
mon in  Colorado,  from  the  eastern  bases  of  the  foo^hilis  up  the  moun- 
tains to  above  timber-line. 

In  the  American  Naturalist,  as  above  cited,  Mr.  Uidgway  takes  the  view  that  all  the 
forms  of  Junco  are  geographical  races  of  one  species.  He  discusses  the  matter  very 
ably  and  upon  good  grounds.  Referring  the  reader  especially  to  this  article,  I  sub- 
mit, in  further  ehicidation  of  the  difficult  problem,  the  following  notes  received  from 
Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe^  premising,  however,  that  in  so  doing  I  am  not  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  his  conclusions.    (The  biographical  notes  refer  to  Idaho  Springs, Colorado.) 

Junco  hyemaUs  var.  hyemalh. — Eastern  Snow-bird.  This  Snow-bird  is  never  abun- 
dant, nor  does  it  breed  in  Clear  Creek  County;  the  onlv  period  during  which  it  is  at 
all  common  being  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  During  fall  and  winter,  it  is  a 
rare  visitor ;  but  among  the  foot-hills,  and  edge  of  the  plains,  it  is  abundant,  as  Mr. 
Aiken,  of  Fountain,  informs  me,  during  November  and  March,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
in  midwinter.  I  have  never  seen  it  higher  than  8,000  feet,  and  it  is  far  more  common 
below  7,000.  It  is  similar  in  its  .habits  and  notes  to  the  eastern  bird,  and  is  almast 
always  found  in  flocks  with  the  succeeding  variety. 

./.  hytmalk  var.  oregonua. — Oregon  Snow-bird.  Where  this  species  begins  and  hyema- 
Vm  ends,  it  would  puzzle  even  Brehm  to  decide  ;  for  while  it  is  easy  to  select  two  speci- 
mens representing  the  species  as  described  in  the  books,  a  large  series  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  place,  will  show  all  possible  gradations  between  the  two, 
many  individuals  combining  the  characteristics  ol  both.  Thus,  the  rusty-rufous  back 
of  oregouus  is  sometimes  found  without  the  purplish  sides,  which  are  sni>posed  to  belong 
to  the  latter  bird ;  or,  vice  verntd,  specimens  of  hyewalis  with  scarcely  a  wash  of  rusty  on 
the  back,  are  occasionally  marked  by  decidedly  purplish  sides.  Of- all  the  varieties 
these  two  are  the  most  unstable  and  seem  to  blend  most  perfectly  with  each  other. 
They  associate  together,  and  have  the  same  habits  and  notes ;  they  appear  and  disap- 
pear about  the  same  time;  but  of  the  two,  oregonun  is  most  abundant,  being  twice  or 
thrice  as  numerous  as  hyemalift.  Mr.  Aiken  informs  me  that  the  present  variety  arrives 
in  his  vicinity — which  is  a  short  distance  south  of  this  region,  on  the  edge  of  the 
])lains— about  the  middle  of  October,  and  remains  till  April,  thus  showing  a  slightly 
more  southern  habitat  than  that  of  the  preceding  race. 

J,  cauicepa. — Chestnut-backed  Snow-bird.  Abundant,  and  the  only  species  that 
breeds  here.  The  Chestnut- backed  Snow-bird  arrives  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  March,  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  two  preceding  races, 
with  whom  it  associates  as>  long  as  they  remain.  As  the  snow  disappears,  it  gradually 
works  its  way  upward,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  has  disappeared  from  the  regions 
below  8,000  feet.  It  lireeds  most  abundantly  in  the  upper  woods,  from  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  willows  down  to  1,000  or  1,200  feet  below  timber-line ;  and  more  sparingly 
below  that  point  as  far  down  as  8,500  feet,  and  occasionally  as  low  as  7,500  and  even 
7.000  feet.  In  October  it  descends  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  soon  disappears  altogether. 
On  the  plains  it  is  common  in  December  and  March,  but  rare  during  midwinter.    lu 
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habits  it  resembles  hyemalis  :  its  twitter  is  the  same,  but  it«  song  is  differeot.  Of  all  tbo 
varieties  that  are  tbuud  in  this  region,  this  is  the  most  constant  in  its  niarkings. 
Among  scores  of  specimens,  I  never  met  with  any  that  exhibited  in  any  marked  degree 
the  characteristics  of  any  of  the  other  races  combined  with  those  of  the  Chestuut- 
Uackeil  species. 

J.  annerfeim. — Chestnut-sided  Snow-bird.  This  race  or  species  is  supposed  by  somo 
oruitholo;»i?4ts  to  be  a  hybrid  betw(?en  oreyonuH  and  vunioepSj  a  supposition  showing  the 
danger  of  generalization  on  too  narrow  grounds,  for  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
idea  except  the  combination  of  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  those  two  raeen; 
and  on  the  same  principle  Colaptes  chrysoides  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  auraUis  and  C.  inexicanus.  The  Chestnut-sided  Snow-bird  is  as  well  marked,  and 
alnuKHt  as  constant  in  it«  coloration,  as  J.  ccinicepsj  and  far  more  so  than  oregouus^ 
hifemalis,  or  aikeni.  It  is  common  only  in  spring,  associating  with  other  varieties,  and 
remaining  till  April,  being  the  last  to  leave  of  the  migratory  species.  It  ranges  rather 
higher  than  either  the  Oregon  or  the  Black  Snow-bird,  i»ccasionally  extending  as  high 
as  9,500  feet,  or  higher.  In  winter  I  have  not  noticed  it,  but  am  informed  by  Mr.  Aiken 
that  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  plains  from  early  in  October  liil  May,  and  that  it  out- 
Dtimbers  canicepa  and  oretfonus  together — a  singular  fact,  if  it  is  a  **  hybrid."  Undoubt- 
e<lly  it  does  occasionally  mix  with  both  these  varieties,  as  specimens  sometimes  sho^v 
a  tendency  to  one  or  other  of  them,  usually  toward  the  latter ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  that  I  could  not  refer,  without  hesitation,  to  one  or  the  other  of  thr«e  species — 
vank-epHy  unntctenn,  or  that  which  embraces  hyemalisj  ortffonuttj  and  atkeui  as  sub- varieties. 

J,  aiki'ui. — White-winged  Snow-bird.  Abundant;  does  not  breed.  This  race  is  evi- 
dently the  most  northern  of  the  five,  as  it  arrives  latest  (in  November)  ami  departs 
earliest  (in  March),  ranging  higher  also  than  any  of  the  others,  up  to  10,000  feet,  and 
probably  further  still.  In  its  notes  and  habits  the  White-winged  Snow-bird  differs 
somewhat  from  its  congeners.  \t%  song  is  louder  and  sweeter ;  it  ia  less  gregarious  in 
its  nature;  and  it  frequents  brushy  hill-tops  and  mountain-sides,  hi|;h  up  above  the 
valleys,  and  rarely  visittxl  by  the  other  species  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  oul^  Snow- 
bird at  all  common  during  winter,  choosmgas  its  favorite  haunts  the  bushy  ravmesand 
hollows,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams,  and  waiklering  thence  far  op  t)n 
the  mountains,  associating  in  small  parties  only,  more  than  six  or  eight  being  rarely 
seen  together.  During  the  coldest  weather,  only  the  well-marked  typical  buxls  aro 
seen,  among  which  are  both  males  and  females,  the  former  being  most  numerous:  but 
toward  the  close  of  winter  the  females  become  more  abundant,  and  among  a  large 
series  of  specimens,  obvious  cipproaches  to  both  hyemalis  and  oregouus  may  be  distin- 
guished, especially  toward  the  former.  The  intergradation,  however,  is  by  no  means 
as  i)erfect  as  that  between  the  two  latter  races,  and  a  specimen  th«it  cannot  be  de- 
cidedly referre<l  to  either  aikeni  or  oregonns-hyemuUs  is  unusual.  The  white  wing-bands 
vary  very  much ;  in  the  largest  males  they  are  almost  always  broad  and  well-defined  ; 
in  the  small  males  and  females  they  are  narrower,  sometimes  almost  obsolete,  occa- 
sionally wanting  on  one  wing  and  present  on  the  other,  and  sometimes  wholly  want- 
ing or  indicated  by  the  faintest  trace.  In  the  latter  case,  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  bird  are  those  of  hyeMuUsy  while  the  peculiar  features  of  the  latter  bird  or  of  ort- 
gonu8  are  never  to  be  seen  where  the  white  wing-bands  are  well  defined.  Well-devel- 
o\m\  males  frequently  have  white  lores  or  white  spots  on  the  head  and  neck. 

Without  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  from  different  localities,  it  is  difficult  to 
discuss,  intelligently,  the  relations  of  these  races  or  species;  but  from  a  careful  study 
of  their  habits,  notes,  distribution^  and  migration  in  this  region,  tis  well  as  the  com- 
parison of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  I  cannot  help  drawing  the  conclnsion  that  at 
leaat  three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  various  forms  have,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Coues,. 
*'  passeil  the  merely  varietal  stage  and  become  nascent  species,  though  still  unstable  in 
character."    These  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

I.  Junco  caniceps,  Sp.  ch.  Interscapular  region  bright  rufous.    Breeds  abundantly 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  from  9,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.    Retreats  soutli 
of  the  Territory  in  \yinter. 
II.  J.  annectens,  Sp.  ch.  Sides  clear  cinnamon-fulvous.    Abnndant  in  Colorado  during 

winter  and  spring,  but  breeds  north  of  the  Territory. 
IIL  J.  hyemalis.  With  three  varieties : 

a.  aikenL  Var.  ch.  Two  broad,  well-defined  white  bands  on  the  wing-coverta. 

Abundant  An  winter,  retiring  north  earlier  than  the  other  races,  and 
evidently  the  most  northern  in  its  distribution.  Intergrades  with  the  fol- 
lowing form,  though  not  as  intimately  as  that  does  with  the  succeeding. 

b.  kytmaliit,  Var.  ch.  No  wing-bauds ;  upper  parts  with  no  rufous,  except  a 

rusty  tinge  in  autumn.  Xess  abundant  than  the  others,  reaching  here  its 
western  fimit ;  breeding  north  of  the  Territory.  Intergrades  impercept- 
ibly with  the  next. 

c.  oregonus,  Var.  ch.   Back  and  wings  with  a  decided  nisty-brown  wash. 

Abnndant,  reaching  here  its  eastern  limit.  Breeds  northward,  retiring 
from  Colorado  with  the  preceding,  or  a  little  later. 

10 
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SPIZELLA  MONTICOLA,  (Gra.)  Bd. 
Canadian,  or  Tree  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  montanaf  Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  405;  not  of  Linnceus. 

Fringilla  monticola,  Gm.,  S.yst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  912. 

Spinites  monticohts.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851^  134. 

Spizella  monticoJa,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  472.— Kexnerly,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  iv,  29 
(Colorado  Chiquito,  Arizona,  December).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1800,  203  (Fort  Dalles,  Jannary).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 224  (Labrador, 
Slimmer,  abundant).— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  114.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167.— Coues  & 


Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  spring  and  fall).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  72  (Springfield,  Mass.,  October  to  May;  also,  breeding  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts  in  1855;  see  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  v,  213*).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  1866,  89  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  winter,  common,  not  known  to  breed).— Coues, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 87  (Arizona,  ^rfe  Kenner}y),—CovE8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
283.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  115  (South  Carolina,  November  to 
March).- Dall.  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  285  (Alaska,  breeding).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 23  (October  to  April).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 205  (queried 
as  occurring  in  mountains  of  California).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177 
(Western  Kansas,  in  winter). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  119  (Massachusetts,  early 
November  to  late  April).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871.— Aiken,  ibid.  1872, 
200  (Wyoming).— Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  46,5.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
142.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  3,  pL  27,  f.  5. 

Zonotrickia  (SpifgeVa)  moniicola.  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7398. 

Passer  canadentM,  Buiss.,  Om.  iii,  1760,  102. 

FringWa  canadensis,  Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790.  434.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 109.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  495.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 511 ;  v,  1839, 504 ;  pi.  Ib8.— Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  280. 

Emhenza  canadensis,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 252.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 105.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.  iii,  1841,  83,  pi.  166.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 107.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856 
210  (Essex  County,  Mass.,  October  to  May).— Tuippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871 
(Minnesota,  not  verv  common ;  not  observed  in  summer). 

Spizella  canadensis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33;  Consp.  Av.  i.  18.50,  480. 

FHngilla  arborea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  ii,  1810,  12,  pi.  16,  iig.  3. 

Sab. — ^North  America  at  large,  excepting,  probably,  the  Gulf  States.  Infreqnent  or 
casual  in  the  United  States  west  of  tne  Rocky  Mountains.  Winters  high  up  on  the 
Missouri,  and  in  corresponding  latitudes  eastward.  Breeds  north  of  the  United  States, 
to  high  latitudes,  but  also,  like  the  Snow-bird,  in  mountains  within  our  limits. 

List  of  specimens. 


19283 
19284 
19285 
19286 
19287 

282 
283 
284 
237 

Deer  Creek  -  -  - . 

Mar.  7,  1860 
do 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

6.00 

9.00 

3.00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

6.00 
6.00 

9.00 
9.25 

3.00 
3.25 

Jan.  27, 1860 

do 

do 

do 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 1509,  Cedar  Island ;  4510,  Medicine  River. 
Later  Expeditions. — 61028-31,  61153-62,  various  Wyoming  localities. 

The  movemeuts  of  this  iuteresting  species,  as  well  as  its  general  dis- 
tributiou,  may  be  traced  in  the  above  quotations.  Its  western  records 
Are  still  meagre,  but  sufficient  to  represent  its  range  in  that  quarter ;  it 
appears  to  be,  like  the  Eastern  Snow-bird,  little  if  an.vthiug  moi*e  than  a 
straggler  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some  individualH  apparently 
.  tstraying  southward  in  that  direction  from  their  breeding  places  in 
Alaska.  Eastward,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
species,  winteiiug  in  great  profusion  in  the  Middle  States,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  some  reaching  the  Carolinas,  beyond  which  it  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  traced.    It  also  winters  as  high  as  New  England, 

*  But  this  instance  proves  to  be  not  authentic,  the  Chipping  Sparrow  having  been 
mistaken  for  the  Tree  Sparrow.    See  Samuels,  Ora.  and  051.  of  r^'ew  England,  318. 
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and  eveu  the  Cauadus  |  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  a  hardy  little 
bird,  capable  of  enduring  extreme  cold,  and  only  forced  southward  by 
scarcity  of  food.  Its  breeding  range  is  extensive ;  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  nests  from  Labrador  to  Maine.  The  general  similarity  of  its  distribu- 
tion to  that  of  the  Snow-bird  leads  me  to  believe  it  will  yet  be  found 
passing  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  States.  It  occurs 
through  the  greater  portion  of  British  America  in  summer,  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific.  It  ha^  been  found  in  Kansas  in  August,  and  may 
breed  in  that  State. 

At  Fort  Eandall  I  found  these  birds  as  abundant  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them  anywhere,  during  pleasant  weather  in  the  month  of  October.  All 
the  undergrowth  of  the  river-bottom  was  full  of  them,  in  troops  some- 
times numbering  hundreds,  singing  as  gaily,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  in 
spring-time.  With  the  colder  weather  of  the  following  month,  so  many 
moved  oft'  that  I  thought  none  would  remain  to  endure  the  rigor  of 
winter,  but  such  proved  to  be  not  the  case.  The  remainder  simply 
retreateil  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  shrubbery,  where,  protected 
from  the  biting  winds,  if  not  from  the  cold,  they  passed  the  winter,  and 
to  all  appearances  very  comfortably.  I  account  for  their  remaining  at 
this  inclement  season,  by  the  profusion  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  that 
are  to  be  obtained  during  the  whole  winter;  certainly,  those  that  I  shot 
were  in  good  condition,  and  generally  had  the  crop  well  tilled.  Their 
seclusion  and  quietness  at  this  season  is  remarkable,  and  causes  them 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  On  several  occasions,  when  the 
thermometer  was  far  below  zero,  the  river  frozen  solid  for  two  feet  deep, 
and  snow  on  the  ground,  I  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  little  groups  of 
these  birds,  hiding  away  close  to  the  ground  among  and  under  a  net- 
work of  vines  and  rank  herbage,  close  enough  to  collect  and  retain  a 
mantle  of  snow.  When  startled  at  such  times  they  have  a  low,  pleasant 
chirp  as  they  flutter  into  sight  among  the  bushes,  scattering  a  little,  but 
only  to  collect  again  and  seek  their  snug  retreat  as  soon  as  left  to  them- 
selves. Whether  rendered  careless  by  the  cold,  or  through  a  natural 
heedlessness,  they  are  very  tame  at  such  times ;  they  sit  unconcernedly 
on  the  twigs,  it  may  be  but  a  few  feet  distant,  chirping  cheerfully,  with, 
the  plumage  all  loosened  and  puffy,  making  very  pretty  '* roly-poly" 
looking  objects.  There  is  a  particular  kind  of  plant  here,  the  seeds  of 
which  endure  all  winter,  furnishing  a  favorite  repast.  In  a  clump  of 
these  tall  weeds  dozens  of  the  birds  may  be  seen  together,  busily  feed- 
ing. Some,  more  energetic,  spring  up  and  cling  to  the  swaying  pan- 
icles, picking  away,  while  others  gather  about  the  stem,  getting  a  good 
dinner,  without  trouble,  off  the  seeds  that  their  neighbors  above  rattle 
down.  At  such  times  the  whole  company  keep  up  an  animated  con- 
versation, expressing  their  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  in  their  own  language; 
it  is  more  than  chirping,  and  not  quite  singing — a  low,  soft,  continuous 
chanting,  as  pleasing  as  it  is  indescribable.  The  Tree  Sparrow  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  sweet- voiced  of  our  Sparrows,  and  one  very  fond  of 
singing,  not  only  in  the  spring,  but  at  other  seasons;  times  are  hard 
wi^  it  indeed  when  it  cannot,  on  occasion,  tune  its  gentle  pipe. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  in  Colorado  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  "abundant 
during  winter  in  all  the  willow  and  alder  thickets  along  the  streams, 
from  the  plains  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  occasionally  up  to  8,500.  It  arrives 
in  November  and  disappears  in  April.'' 

Accounts  of  the  egg  of  this  species  are  conflicting,  and  mostly  errone- 
ous. Mr.  Hutchins  said  it  was  pale  brown,  marked  with  darker  spots,  a 
statement  copied  by  Nuttall  and  repeated  even  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Audubon 
wrote  it  was  uniform  deep  blue,  just  like  a  Chipping  Sparrow's,  but 
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larger.  The  egg  is,  in  fact,  much  like  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  being 
pale  bluish,  speckled  and  blotched  with  different  shades  of  reddish- 
brown.  It  measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-fifths 
in  breadth.  The  immense  series  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  the  Anderson 
Biver  and  Yukon  region,  show  the  same  wide  range  of  variation  that 
the  Song  Sparrow's  egg  displnys,  being  thus  different  from  the  eggs  of 
other  Sp^izellce.  The  nidificatiou  varies,  the  nest  being  placed  indiffer- 
ently on  trees,  bushes,  or  the  ground. 

SPIZELLA  SOCIALIS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Cblpping  Sparrow. 

a.  soeiaUs, 

FrtngiUa  socialia,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  127,  pi.  16,  f.  5.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 109.— Kutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  497.— AUD.,  Oin.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  21,;  v,  1839,  517 ;  pi  104. 

£mbenza  *ioeiaU8y  AuD.,  SyD.  18:^9, 105 :  B.  A.  iii,  1841,  80,  pi.  165.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 106. 

Spiniti'if  sociaUsy  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  133. 

JSpizeUa  sodalis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3.3 ;  Consp.  i,  l&'.O.  480.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  18.58,  473.— Coues, 
Key,  1872, 142,  fig.  86— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  ii,  lc574,  7,  pi.  27,  f.  1 ;  and  of  late 
authors  generally. 

Zonotrichia  (Spiiella)  BOoialiSy  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7397. 

b.  arizonoo, 

Spizella  nocialia  var.  «rirowcP,  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  143  (Arizona). — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  11. 

^(crft.— Temperate  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  especially  United  Stat-es. 
Breeds  chiefly  in  Middle  and  Northern  States.  Winters  in  the  Sonthcm  States  and 
Kouth  into  Mexico.  Cuba.  Extremely  abundant.  (Among  extralimital  quotations 
ore  :  Oaxaca,  ScL,  P.  Z.  S.  1858.  304  ;  Xalapa,  ibid.  1859,  365 ;  Cordova,  ibid.  1856,  305; 
Cuba,  Later.,  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1860,  269 ;  Vera  Cruz,  Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  1869,  552.) 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4805,  Bald  Island;  5411,  Fort  Lookout. 

Later  Exp€ditiom.--&)%l\'-T2,  Green  River  and  Little  Sandy ;  61779,  62311-14,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

SPIZELLA  PUSILLA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Field  Sparrow, 

(T)  Little  Brown  Sparrow,  Catesby,  Car.  i,  35  (Motacilla  juncorumj  Gm.,  i,  952 ;  Sylvia 

juucorinn.  Lath.,  ii,  511. 
Frimjilla  juucorunu  NUTT..  Man.  i,  1832,  499;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  577. 
Fringilla  pmilla,  Wils.,  ii,  1810, 121,  pi.  16,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 110.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog. 

ii,  1834,  229,  pi.  139. 
Emberiza  pusilla,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 104 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 77,  pi.  164.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 105. 
Spinitta  pMsiUn9f  Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  133. 
SpizeUa  piisilla,  Bp.,  List,  18.38,  33 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  480.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1«>8,  473.— 

COUE8,  Key,  1872,  143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  5,  pi.  27,  f.  2 ;  and  of  late 

authors  generally. 
£onotrichia  (Spizella)  puaillay  Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  7396. 

Sab. — Eastern  United  States;  breeding  from  Virginia  northward;  wintering  from 
the  same  x)oint  southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  £>peefi <ion.— 4800-01,  Big  Sioux  River;  4802,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans. ;  5412-13,  Knife  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  £x]>edition. 

SPIZELLA  PALLIDA,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Clay-colored  Sparrow. 

£mberiza  pallida,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  251. 

^izella  pallida,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  33  (not  of  the  Conspectus).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  474.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia59,  365,  379.— SCL.,  Cat.  18o2,  114.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  167.— 
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AiJLKX,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  237  (Iowa).— 
Coves,  Key,  1872, 143.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1«74, 
11,  pi.  27,  f.  3. 

Spinitef  pallidMSt  Cab.,  Mns.  Heiu.  i,  1K=>1, 13:). 

ZoHOtrichia  {Sphella)  palUday  GitAV,  Haud-list.  No.  7400. 

Emherua  ithattMcldi,  Auix,  B.  Am.  vii,  1?:'43,  347,  pi.  493. 

Spiedla  skattuckiij  Bp.,  Coiisp.  i,  ia'>U,  480. 

Hab. — From  the  Sa6>katchewaQ  and  Upper  Missouri  to  Eastern  Kan^s.  To  Texas 
{Baird),    East  into  Iowa  (Trip}>€)f  Wisconsin  {Hoif)^  ami  Xllinois  (IIoldeH). 

Lifutenant   WarrtiCs  Expedition. — No.  ,  Cheyenne  River;   4603,  "Nebraska;" 

4t^,  Bjioax  Hills;  5414,  Blackfoot  country. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynol.ds'  Expedition. 

The  typical  form  of  this  si>ecies  appears  to  be  one  of  the  more  char- 
acteristic birds  of  the  high  central  plains.  It  was  originally  dencribeil 
by  Swainson  from  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Bidiardson 
says  that  it  was  very  abundant  at  Carlton  House,  and  as  familiar  as  the 
Chipping  is  in  the  Eastern  States.  Audubon's  account  of  *''' Emberiza 
pallida^  presents  nothing  incompatible  with  the  typical  form  ;  but  the 
specimens,  on  which  his  description  wa^  based,  procured  by  Townsend 
in  the  "Rocky  Mountains,"  and  now  in  the  Smithsonian,  have  been  iden- 
tified by  Prof.  Baird  with  breweri,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  turn 
^^pallidhj  Attd.,"  over  to  the  latter  variety,  although  indeed  his  quota- 
tions, and  the  habitat  he  assigns,  are  those  of  true  pallida.  He  after- 
ward described  the  t3'pieval  Missouri  bird  as  E.  shaituckiU  giving  tlie 
following  account : 

"This  handsome  little  species  is  found  quite  abundant  throughout  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  It  inhabits  with  particular 
partiality  the  small  valleys  found  here  and  there  along  the  numerous 
ravines  running  from  the  interior,  and  between  such  hills  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  Its  usual  demeanor  resembles  much  that  of  the 
Chipping  Bunting,  Emberiza  socialis  of  Wilson,  and  like  it,  it  spends 
much  of  its  time  in  singing  its  monotonous  ditties,  while  its  mate  is  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasing  task  of  incubation.  When  approached,  it  will 
dive  and  conceal  itself  either  amid  the  low  bushes  around,  or  will  seek 
a  large  cluster  of  wild  roses,  so  abundant  in  that  section  of  country, 
and  the  fragrance  of  which  will  reiich  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  trav- 
eler or  gunner  for  many  paces. 

"The  nest  of  the  Shattuck  Bunting  is  usually  placed  on  a  small  hori- 
zontal branch,  seven  or  eight  feet  fnmi  the  ground ;  and  1  believe  it  is 
occiUiionally  placed  in  the  broken  and  hollow  branches  of  trees.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  blue,  spotted  with  reddish-brown  to- 
ward the  large  end,  and  placed  in  a  nest  so  slightly  formed  of  slendei 
grasses,  circularly  lined  with  horse  or  cattle  hair,  as  to  resemble  as  muc^h 
as  possible  the  nest  of  the  s})ecies  to  which  it  is  allied."  These  observa- 
tions difter  somewhat  from  my  own,  given  beyond. 

I  found  this  bird  in  small  numbers  on  the  Republican  Fork  of  the 
Kansas  River,  near  Fort  Riley,  in  May,  frequenting  shrubbery  alon^ 
the  stream,  and  also  open,  weedy  places  away  from  the  water ;  but  i 
noticed  nothing  i)eculiar  in  its  manners,  which  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Chip-bird.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common  at  Topeka,  in  the  same 
State,  associating  there  with  /S.  socialis.  He  also  quotes  ^^ pallida^  from 
Utah ;  but  as  he  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  var.  breweri,  his 
observations  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  latter. 

The  eastward  extension  of  IS.  j><^^l^da  has  only  been  of  Lite  generally 
recognized ;  it  seems  to  correspond  somewhat  with  that  of  Vireo  belli. 
In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trii)pe,  it  is  common  in  spring;  "freKjueuts 
the  thickets  and  copses  along  the  margins  of  the  woods,  and  has  some- 
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what  the  habits  of  the  Bed-poll,  feeding  on  the  buds  of  the  elm  and 
other  trees  in  early  spring." 

It  is  singular  that  the  eggs  of  our  Spizellce  should  differ  so  much 
among  themselves,  for  the  rule  is  that  congeneric  birds  lay  similar  eggs^. 
Thug,  S.  manticola  lays  an  egg  like  that  of  Melospiza  ;  the  egg  of  S.  pu- 
silla  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  Junco,  except  in  size,  and  is 
altogether  difierent  Irom  the  clear  green,  blackish-dotted  eggs  of  S. 
sociulis  and  pallida. 

The  Clay-colored  Sparrow's  nest  abundantly  in  Dakota,  and  esi>ecially 
along  the  Red  River,  in  the  open,  low  underbrush  by  the  river-side,  and 
among  the  innumerable  scrub-willow  copses  of  the  valley.  They  pair 
here  the  latter  part  of  May.  when  the  males  come  into  full  song;  the 
iiests  are  built  and  the  complement  of  eggs  laid,  usually  by  the  middle 
of  June.  During  this  month,  while  the  females  are  incubating,  the 
males  mount  the  tops  of  the  bushes  and  sing  continually — indeed  I  know 
of  no  more  assiduous  and  persistent  songster  than  this  little  bird  is,  al- 
though his  vocal  efforts  are  of  an  humble  sort.  His  ditty  is  a  simple 
stave  of  three  notes  and  a  slight  trill — nothing  like  the  continuous  song 
of  the  Chii^bird.  In  places  where  the  birds  are  plentiful,  several  male» 
may  be  in  sight  at  once,  each  on  his  own  bush-clump,  while  his  mate  is^ 
nesting  below.  As  soon  as  incubation  is  over,  the  habit  is  entirely 
changed,  and  the  males  become  as  inconspicuous  as  their  consorts.  The 
pairing  season,  during  which  the  males  may  be  se^n  continually  chasing 
the  females  aoout  in  the  bushes,  is  of  short  duration  ;  and,  prelimina- 
ries adjusted,  both  birds  set  to  work  in  earnest  at  their  nest,  with  such 
success  that  it  is  complet/ed  and  the  eggs  laid  in  a  week  or  two.  Most 
of  my  nests  were  taken  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  In  one  case, 
in  which  J  visited  a  nest  daily,  I  found  that  an  egg  was  laid  each  day, 
till  the  complement  of  four  was  filled.  I  have  not  found  more  than  four 
eggs  in  a  nest,  and  sometimes  only  three.  They  are  of  a  light-green 
color,  rather  scantily  and  sharply  speckled  with  sienna  and  other  rich 
shades  of  brown — sometimes  very  dark  brown.  Grenerally  the  dotting^ 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  end,  with  only  a  speck  here  and  there 
over  the  general  surface :  the  dots  are  sometimes  in  an  area  at  the  butt, 
sometimes  partially  confluent  and  wreathed  around  it.  The  eggs  meas- 
ure about  0.62  by  0.50.  The  nest  is  always  placed  low ;  I  never  found 
one  so  high  as  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  generally  took  nests  within 
a  few  inches,  in  the  crotch  of  a  willow  or  other  shrub,  or  in  a  tuft  of 
weeds.  The  nest  is  inartiStically  built  of  fine  dried  grass-stems  and  the 
slenderer  weed-stalks,  with  perhaps  a  few  rootlets ;  it  is  sometimes  lined 
quite  thickly  with  horse-hair,  sometimes  not,  then  having  instead  some 
very  fine  grass-tops.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and  shape,  according 
to  its  situation,  but  may  average  about  three  inches  across  by  two  deep* 
with  a  cavity  two  inches  wide  by  one  and  a  half  deep.  In  those  cases 
where  I  approached  the  setting  bird,  she  left  the  nest  when  I  was  a  few 
steps  away,  and  fluttered  directly  into  concealment,  without  attempting 
any  artifice  or  venturing  to  prote^st  against  the  spoliation  of  her  home. 

It  is  most  probable  thiit  two  broods  ipay  be  reared,  even  in  this  high 
latitude,  but  I  cannot  so  assert,  as  I  found  no  nests  nor  heard  the  nup- 
tial songs  after  June.  In  July  the  birds  appear  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  from  the  accession  of  the  year's  broods,  and  now  go  in  little  troops 
in  the  shrubbery  along  with  several  other  kinds  of  Sparrows,  I  Ibund 
them  in  all  wooded  and  shrubby  situations  in  Dakota,  but  never  out  on 
the  high  prairie.  Early  in  the  fall,  in  Dakota,  they  are  joined  by  num- 
bers of  Lincoln's,  Gambel's,  and  Harris's  Finches,  all  of  which  flutter 
through  the  shrubbery  together.    They  depart  for  the  South  early  in 
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October,  according  to  my  observations,  though  some  may  linger  later. 
In  the  spring  their  return  may  be  noted  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  the 
I  egion  about  Fort  Randall  for  instance,  toward  the  end  of  April,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Bay-winged  Buntings  and  Lark  Finches  arrive. 

SPIZELLA  PALLIDA  var.  BREWERI,  (Cass.)  Cones. 

Brewer's  Sparrow. 

£mberiza  pallida,  AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  1839,  66,  pi.  39^,  f.  2;  Syn.  1839,  103;  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  71,  pi.  161  (nee  Sw.).    (See  last  article.) 

Spizdla  pallida,  Bp.  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  480.— Woodh.,  Sitg.  Rep.  185:^,  83  (New  Mex- 
ico).—Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  part  vi,  48  (Texas  to  California).— CouKS, 
Ibis,  1865, 164  (Arizona). 

I^izella  hreweri,  Ca«8.,  Pt.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  1856,  40.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia')8,  475.— Kenx., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  ia59,  part  iv,  29.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca*l.  1866,  87.-8tev., 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  4a'>.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  209. 

Zonotrickia  (Spizella)  brewen,  Gray,  Handlist,  No.  7399. 

JS^zdla pallida  var.  hreweri,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  13,  pi. 
27,  f.  4. 

Hah, — Sonthern  Rocky  Moantain  region,  especially  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    Texjis. 
California. 

List' of  specimens. 

June 26, 1860    F.V.Hayden.l  5.00  j  7.50  j  2.25] 
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76 


Pierre's  Hole. 


Later  £zpt<2i«tOR«.— 60408-15,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  Fort  Fett^rmau  ;  6067il-4,  Big 
Sandy  and  Greeti  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Brewer's  Sparrow  is  of  common  ocenrrence  in  the  region  above  given. 
Its  habits,  as  I  observed  them  in  the^  southwest,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  typical  form. 

Note. — A  North  American  soecies  of  this  genns,  not  occurring  in  the  Missouri  region, 
as  far  as  now  known,  is  the  following : 

Spizella  atrigulakis,  (Cab.)  Baird. 

Spiniies  atrignlaris,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  ia'>l.  133. 

Spizella  atrigularis,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  47H;  H60,  pi.  55,  f.  1 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii, 
1859,  Birds,  16,  pi.  17,  f.  1.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  87  (Arizona).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  210.— CouES,  Kev,  1872,  144.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  15, 
pi.  «6.  f.  11,  12. 

Struthiu  atrimentaliSj  Couch,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  67. 

Spizella  ecura,  CouES,  Ibis,  1865,  118,  164  ( Young). 

Spizella  cana,  Bd.,  Mus.  Smiths.  ( Young). 

Hab, — Mexico,  and  southwest  border  of  the  United  States.  Arizona  (Coues).  Cali- 
fornia (Xantus). 

ZONOTRICHIA  ALBICOLLIS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Wtalte-throated  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  albicolUs,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 926.— Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  1811,  p.  51,  pi. 22.  f.  2. 
Zonotrichia  albicolUs,  Bp.j  Cousp.  Av.  1850,  478.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  132.— Bd.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  46:^.— Hayd..  Rep.  1862,  166.-C()UK8,  Key,  1872,  144,  fig.  88.— B.  B. 

&<  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  574,  pi.  26,  p.  10 ;  and  of  moat  late  authors. 
Fringilla  pen Hsglvaniva.  Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  17iK),  446.— Bp.,  8yu.  1828,  108.— Sw.  &  Rich., 

F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,25(>(Zowofnt7*m).— Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i.  18;U,  42;  pi.  8;  Syn. 

1839, 121 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  153,  pi.  191.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  276. 
Zonotrichia  pennsylvanica^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32.  • 

iSTflfr.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  to  the  65th  parallel.  Not  observed  in 
Alaska.  Breeds  from  Northern  Now  England  and  Minnesota  northward,  especially  in 
the  interior.  Winters  in  the  Unit^id  States  from  Maryland  (from  New  York,  Snttall) 
Houthward.  West  to  the  Indian  Territt»n*,  Kansas,  and  Dakota.  Accidental  in  Europe 
(Alierdeenshire,  Scotland,  August  17,  1h67  ;  Zoologist,  1869,  1547 ;  TurnhuU,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869, 23;  Newton,  P.  Z.  8. 1870,  52;  England,  Rowleg,  P.  Z.  S,  1872, 681). 
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Lieutenant  Warren*s  Expedition, — 1990-91,  Bic  Nemaha  River;  4788,  Wood's  Blnff; 
4785,  4787,  Blackbird  Hills;  4782,  4784,  4796,  Big  Sioux  River;  4783,  4786,  4789,  Ver- 
milioii  River;  4501,  White  Earth  River;  4502,  Cedar  Islaud. 

Not  obtaiued  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

I  bave  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  cite  the  Tolaminous  records  sub- 
staDtiatiDg  the  above-mewtioDcd  range  and  movements  of  this  familiar 
8i)ecie8.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  represent,  as  far  as  we  now  know, 
the  westernmost  limit  in  the  United  States.  For  the  Eastern  States,  I 
have  found  no  record  of  the  bird's  breeding  south  of  the  northerly 
parts  of  New  England — not  even  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  Middle 
States,  where,  however,  some  may  yet  be  found  to  nestle,  like  the  Tree 
Sparrow  and  Snow-bird.  Mr.  Mcll wraith  does  not  give  it  as  breeding 
at  Hamilton,  Canada  West ;  but  Mr.  Trippe  found  it  nesting  in  the 
tamarack  swamps  and  windfalls  of  Minnesota,  as  it  probably  does  at 
other  points  on  our  northern  frontier.  It  does  not  appear  to  reach 
Alaska,  although  the  westward  trend  of  the  Eastern  Zoological  Province 
reaches  to  the  Pacific  in  that  latitude.  Judging  from  the  dates  of 
collection  of  Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  specimens,  they  were  migrating  at 
the  time  of  observation.  The  bird  occupies  the  whole  Southern  States 
in  winter;  and,  selecting  a  middle  point  in  its  migrations,  we  may  clearly 
trace  its  movements.  Thus,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  1  became 
familiar  with  it  during  several  years  of  observation,  many  spend  the 
winter  in  sheltered  situations ;  but  the  great  increaj?e  in  their  numbers 
during  spring  and  fall  show  that  the  great  body  of  them  moves  further 
south.  They  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  month  of  October,  while 
most  are  passing  through,  and  again  in  May.  Many  linger  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  are  off  for  the  north,  leaving  not  a  single 
straggler.  They  frequent,  on  the  whole,  different  places  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  At  the  former  season,  tbey  enter  the  woods  in  large  numbers, 
less  closely  associating  than  during  the  fall,  and  ramble  over  the  ground, 
doubtless  in  search  of  insects,  the  last  year's  supply  of  seeds  being  in 
a  great  measure  exhausted.  In  autumn,  they  are  found  principally 
trooping  together  in  shrubbery,  along  hedge-rows,  the  brier-patches  of 
old  fields,  and  similar  resorts,  where  the  seeds  they  like  are  plenty. 
Audubon's  account  of  their  manners  at  this  season  is  too  faitliiul  and 
vivid  to  ever  grow  out  of  date: 

"  How  it  comes  and  how  it  departs  are  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  can 
only  say  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  edges  of  the  fields  bordering  on 
creeks  or  swampy  places,  and  overgrown  with  different  species  of  vines, 
sumac-bushes,  briers,  and  the  taller  kinds  of  grasses,  appear  covered 
with  these  birds.  They  form  groups,  sometimes  containing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  individuals,  and  live  together  in  harmony.  They  are  constantly 
moving  up  and  down  among  these  recesses,  with  frequent  jerkiugs  of 
the  tail,  and  uttering  a  note  common  to  the  tribe.  From  the  hedges 
and  thickets  they  issue  one  by  one,  in  quick  succession,  and  ramble  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  hopping  and  scratching,  in  quest  of 
small  peeds,  and  preserving  the  utmost  silence.  When  the  least  noise 
is  heard,  or  alarm  given,  and  frequently,  as  I  thought,  without  any 
alarm  at  all,  they  all  fly  back  to  their  covert,  pushing  directly  into  the 
thickest  part  of  it.  A  moment  elapses,  when  they  become  reassured, 
and,  ascending  to  the  highest  branches  and  twigs,  open  a  little  concert, 
which,  although  of  shgrt  duration,  is  extremely  sweet.  There  is  much 
l)laintive  softness  in  their  note,  which  I  wish,  kind  reader,  1  could 
describe  to  you ;  but  this  is  impovssible,  although  it  is  yet  ringing  in  my 
ear,  as  if  I  were  in  those  very  fields  where  I  have  so  often  listened  to  it 
with  delight.    No  sooner  is  their  music  over  than  the}'  return  to  the 
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field,  and  thus  continue  alternately  sallying  forth  and  retreating  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  the  approach  of  night  they  utter  a 
sharper  and  shriller  note,  consisting  of  a  single  ticit^  rei)eated.in  smart 
succession  by  the  whole  gioup,  and  continuing  until  the  first  hooting  of 
some  owl  frightens  them  into  silence.  Yet,  oiten  during  tine  nights,  [ 
have  heard  the  little  creatures  euiit,  here  and  there,  a  twit,  as  if  to  assure 
each  other  that '  all's  well.'  ^ 

The  musical  abilities  of  this  pretty  Sparrow,  to  which  Audubon  so 
feelingly  alludes,  are  of  a  high  order,  though  the  song  is  rather  notable 
for  its  limpid  sweetness  than  for  power  and  brilliancy.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  express  the  sound  in  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  species, 
in  some  sections,  " Peabody-bird."  It  seems  to  say,  peea'hody^  a'hody^ 
u'bodyj  a'bodyj  beginning  clear,  high,  and  loud,  with  prolouging  of  the 
first  syllable;  then  rising  still  higher  and  shortly  accenting  the  second 
note;  then  trilling  the  remainder  with  a  tailing  inilexion  and  decreasing 
volume;  this  latter  part  being  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  a'  still 
accented,  but  with  diminishing  emphasis.  I  think  it  might  be  I'eadily 
written  in  musical  notes,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Audubon  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this 
bird,  since  he  copies  Bichardson's  account.  It  builds  on  the  grouu<l, 
usually  among  bushes,  in  various  situations ;  the  nest  is  made  of  dried 
gra88,"weed-8tems,  and  moss,  lined  with  threa^ly  rootlets  or  very  line 
grasses.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  measuring,  on  an 
average,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long  by  three-lifths,  or  a  little  more,  in 
breadth,  and  are  dull-whitish,  with  spots  and  splashes  of  surface-brown 
and  similar  shell-markings  of  neutraltint.  It  breeds  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  in  June;  I  do  not  know  whether  more  than  one  brood  is 
reared  each  season. 

The  change  of  plumage  of  the  head  of  this  species  offers  an  interesting 
point,  apparently  not  yet  determined.  Only  the  male,  it  appears,  gets 
the  pure  black  of  the  crown,  and  only  during  the  l)reeding  season. 
Though  I  have  shot  great  numbers  in  the  fnll,  1  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  got  one  at  that  season  in  perfect  head  feathering,  so  that  it  Incomes 
probable  that  the  breeding  livery  is  j)ut  olf  with  a  late  summer  moult. 
And  even  in  spring,  in  the  Middle  States,  the  number  of  brown-heiuled, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  imperfectly  black-crowned  individuals,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  in  breeding  dress.  I  used  to  take  a  few  such  in 
May,  just  before  they  moved  off,  but  they  were  rarities.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Allen's  observation,  that  the  male 
does  not  attain  its  mature  colors  until  the  tfceond  spring.  "  The  young 
males,"  he  observes,  "sing  equally  well  with  the  adults,  and  probably 
breed  in  this  plumage.  (Observing  many  birds  singing  in  the  garb  of 
the  female  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  dissection  showed 
them  invariably  to  be  males.  This  a(!COunts  for  the  great  proportion  of 
birds  in  the  livery  of  the  female,  both  in  sj)ring  and  fall,  often  observed." 
These  remarks  may  l)ear  as  well  upon  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 
I  am  not  aware  that  other  writers  liave  indicated  that  the  female  of  this 
species  is  songless;  I  was  certainly  myself  unaware  of  the  fact,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  so. 

The  eggs  of  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  and  of  leucophryH^  with  its  vaiieties, 
are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other.  They  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  tho^aoi'  Melospiza — heavy  marking,  in  interminable  variety, 
with  diifereut  reddish  and  darker  brown  .shades,  upon  a  dull,  pale 
greenish  or  grayish  ground.  These  markings  niay  be  large  blotcln^s 
or  mere  marbling  in  finei>oints;  at  the  butt  of  the  eg^^  the  reddish 
coloration  is  frequently  nearly  uniform. 
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ZONOTRICfllA  LEUCOPHRYS,  (Forst.)  8w. 

WtaiteH^rowned  Sparrow. 

Emberiza  lencoxyhrys,  FoRST.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  382,  403, 426.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
874.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orii.  iv,  1811,  49,  pi.  31,  f.  4. 

Fnngxlla  leucaphrygj  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  107.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  479.— AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  ii, 
1834,  &S;  V,  1839,  515;  pi.  114.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  121.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 
157,  pi.  192.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1856,  211  (Essex  County,  Mass.,  ver^'  rare. 
May  and  Sept.). — Tkippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  116  (Minnesota,  common,  breeding). 

Fringilla  (Zonotrichia)  hucophrya,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  255. 

Zonotrichia  hucophrySy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  478.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  84  (Indian  Territory,  TexaH,  New  Mexico;  but  mixes  it  with  var.  inter- 
media).—Kkh^.j  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  (error  for  i«(e>iHedta?).—BD.,  Pr.  Phila.Acad.  1859, 
p.  —  (Cape  St.  Luca»!). — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Greenland,  breeding). — 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  223  (Labrador 
abundant,  breetlinff).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 166.— Couks  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Repl 
1861,  (1862),  412  (Washington,  D.  C,  winter,  until  May  10,  rare  and  irregular). — 
BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  126  (Calais,  Me.,  not  common). — ^Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway,  Me.,  spring  and  fall,  rare). — Alijen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iv,  1864,71  (Springlield,  Mass.,  rare  in  spring  and  autumn,  *'  possibly  breeds  "). — 
—Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  282.— Coies,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 115  (South  Caro- 
lina, Oct.  to  Apr.,  not  common). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  286. — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  517  (Northern  Illinois,  May,  quite  common). — 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  22  (Sept.  to  May,  rather  rare).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
118  (Massachusetts,  very  rare  migrant). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871 
(common,  and  breeding  at  Quebec;  various  New  England  localities). — Stev., 
U.S.Geol.Surv.Ter.  1870,464  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  tftid.  1872,  681  (Montana).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870  (Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  winter).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1H72, 156,  163,  177  (mountains  of  Colorado,  to  above  timber-line,  in  July). — 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Scfc.  1872,  200  (Sherman,  Wvo. ;  "  common  wherever  there  i.s 
brush").— tJoUES,  Key,  1672. 144.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A  B.,  i,  1874, 566,  pi.  25,  f.  9, 10. 

(?)  SpizeUa  maxima^  Bp.,  Comp.  Rend.  1853,  — . 

iTaft.- Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Greenland  (Reinhardf). 
Cape  St.  Lucas  in  winter  (Xantus),  Not  given  by  Allen  among  winter  binls  of  Florida, 
nor  by  Dall  and  Bannister  as  occurring  in  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ft  Expedition. — 4794,  Vermilion  River;  5403,  Knife  River;  9238, 
Black  Hills. 

Later  i^^iitowa.— 59882-«,  Colorado  ;  60656-9,  62301-2,  Wyoming ;  62300,  Montana. 

Not  obtamed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Like  Other  uaturalists  who  have  visited  the  forbidding  shores  of  Lab- 
rador, I  found  the  White-crowned  Sparrow  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  summer  birds  of  that,  country.  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  the  principal  breeding  resorts  of  the  species  along 
the  Eastern  coast.  The  nest  appears  to  be  always  placed  on  the  ground ; 
the  situations  generally  selected  are  thick  patches  of  low  heath,  and  the 
still  more  dense  growths  of  scrubby  conifers.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
mosses,  but  lined  with  a  quantity  of  very  fine  dried  grasses  or  rootlets, 
set  evenly  round  and  round.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pale  greenish,  speckled  and 
blotched,  particularly  toward  the  larger  end,  with  brown  and  neutral 
tint.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  the  earlier  authors  are  certainly  erro- 
neous, probably  relating  to  the  egg  of  the  Tit-lark,  which  breeds  abun- 
dantly with  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  and,  like  it,  builds  a  mossy 
nest  on  the  ground.  I  found  nestlings  but  a  few  days  old  the  last  week 
in  July ;  these  were  perhaps  of  a  second  brood,  as  many  birds  of  the 
year  were  flj  ing  about  the  same  time.  The  southwai*d  migration  begins, 
according  to  Audubon,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August;  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  birds  in  New  England,  and 
even  in  the  Middle  States,  in  September.  The  migration  is  very  exten- 
sive, the  birds  scattering  all  over  the  United  States,  and  wintering  as 
far  uoitli,  at  least,  as  Maryland.  Audubon  says  that  they  i)a8S  beyond 
Tfxas;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  personal  observation 
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to  that  effect,  and  I  cannot  lay  my  band  on  a  Mexican  quotation.  I  can 
hardly  understand  the  scarcity — much  less  the  irregularity — of  the 
occurrence  of  the  birds  along  the  Atlantic  States,  considering  the  num- 
bers that  breed  to  the  northward,  unless  the  migration  is  performed 
obliquely  and  in  the  interior.  At  Washington,  for  example,  I  found 
that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  at  all.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  used 
to  look  for  them  in  October,  and  especially  in  April,  and  some  years  we 
found  a  good  many,  while  at  others  there  api>eared  to  be  none  at  all. 
They  seemed,  on  the  whole,  more  frequent  in  spring  than  in  the  fall,  and 
all  those  we  secured  were  in  breeding  dress.  They  remained  some- 
times until  the  second  week  in  May ;  frequented  the  same  situations  as 
the  White-throats,  oft«n  associating  with  them,  and  showing  very  simi- 
lar traits. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  authentic  record  of  this  bird  breeding  along 
the  Atlantic^  in  the  United  States,  not  even  in  Northern  New  England, 
where  some  might  be  expected  to  pass  the  summer,  and  where,  indeed^ 
they  may  yet  \^  found.  Mr.  Cooper  gives  a  Quebec  reference.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  case  is  different.  According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  they 
breed  in  Minnesota ;  and  Mr.  Allen  gives  the  particularly  interesting 
instance  of  o<K$urrence  high  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  July^^a 
date  that  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  breeding  in  that  elevated 
locality.  The  parallelism  between  the  present  case  and  that  of  the 
Tit-lark,  already  mentioned,  is  here  extended  and  perfected.  Beyond 
this  point  the  species  is  less  easily  traced,  for  it  directly  becomes  mixed 
up  with  var.  intermedia.  Dr.  Kennerly  has,  however,  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  leucophrys  in  Western  Arizona;  while  Prof.  Baird  records  it 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  not  to  find  the  species, 
in  Dall's  List,  and  think  it  will  yet  be  detected  in  Alaska. 

The  song  of  this  si^ecies  bears  a  close,  general  resemblance,  to  that  of 
the  White-throat,  but  is,  nevertheless,  instantly  distinguishable.  It  is. 
a  less  enterprising  vocal  effort,  of  only  five  or  six  syllables,  like  pe^j  de6y 
(l^d^d^^  the  two  first  long  drawn,  rising,  the  rest  hurried  and  lowering. 
Unlike  the  White-throat,  this  8i)ecies  has  no  evident  sexual  color-mark- 
ings, the  female  sharing  with  the  male  the  pure  black  and  white  of  the 
crown  'y  the  young,  however,  have  the  black  replaced  by  rich,  warm 
brown. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, by  Mr.  Allen,  who  says  that  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it  was 
frequent  in  all  favorable  locjilities  from  about  8,000  feet  up  to  above 
timber-line.  '^It  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  met  with  along 
the  northern  and  western  borders  of  South  Park,  but  was  nowhere  more 
numerous  than  at  the  upper  verge  of  the  timber  on  the  Snowy  Eange. 
It  is  essentially  a  woodland  sx)ecies.'' 

The  following  interesting  notice  is  communicated  by  Mr.  Trippe : 
"  This  Sparrow  apx>ears  in  the  lower  valleys  of  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo- 
rado, in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May,  and  soon  becomes  very  abundant, 
li'equenting  the  shrubby  banks  of  the  streams,  and  occasionally  ventur- 
ing some  distance  upon  the  hill-sides,  but,  as  a  rule,  keeping  close  to  the 
brooks  and  creeks.  As  the  snow  disappears  it  ascends  higher  and 
higher,  reaching  timber-line  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  going  up  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  willows  and  junipers,  being  nowhere  more  abun- 
dant than  in  those  dense  thickets  that  shut  the  upper  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber. By  far  the  greater  number  pass  the  breeding  season  there,  but  a 
lew  nest  lower  down,  as  far  as  8,500  feet,  below  which  it  does  not  occur 
during  summer.  In  habits,  during  the  breeding  season,  It  resembles 
the  Song  Sparrow,  seeking  its  food  in  the  grass  and  amow^  W\^  vi^x^ 
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leaves  in  the  tbickets.  It  siuf^s  coDstautly  cluriug  June  and  July,  and 
occasionally  in  August,  mounting  to  the  top  of  some  high  bush,  the 
dead  limb  of  a  pine,  or  any  convenient  perch  well  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  shrubbery,  and  chanting  its  ditty  at  short  intervals  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  timer-a  lively,  agreeable  song,  line  and  clear, 
and  frequently  heard  from  a  score  or  more  of  birds  at  once,  with  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  While  his  mate  is  setting,  the  male  sings  almost  eon 
stantly  throughout  the  day,  and  sometimes  even  late  into  the  evening, 
long  after  dark — I  have  heard  it  at  midnight,  and  even  as  Lite  as  one  or 
two  o'clock.  It  is  very  tame;  a  i)air  had  their  nest  wuthin  a  few  feet  of 
our  camp  at  Chicago  Lake,  and  all  the  bustle  and  noise  did  not  drive  the 
female  from  her  nest,  while  her  mate  would  pick  up  crumbs  which  we 
threw  to  him,  almost  at  our  feet.  It  commences  building  in  July,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  20th  ;  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  groun<l 
in  a  clump  of  bushes,  composed  of  coarse  grass  and  weeds,  and  lined 
Avith  flue  grass.  The  eggs  are  usually  four,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  very 
thickly  speckled  and  dotted  with  reddish-brown,  the  latter  color  almost 
wholly  obscuring  the  former  at  the  larger  end.  In  September  it  begins 
to  descend ;  by  October  is  iibundant  at  Idaho,  and  by  November  has 
disappeared.  It  is  by  no  means  as  numerous  in  the  lower  valleys  dur- 
ing fall  as  in  spring,  passing  through  much  more  quickly,  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  many  species  whose  migrations  are  similar,  as  Myiodioctes 
piufillnsy  Dendrceca  auduboni,  and  others." 

ZONOTRICHIA  LEUCOPHRYS,  var.  INTERMEDIA,  Ridgw. 

Ridgway^s  Sparrow. 

^notrichia  gamhcli,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,  400  (in  part.  Includes  the  original  FringiUa 
(famhth  of  NUTT.,  Man.  i,  tM  ed.  1H4U,  556;  Gamk.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1^4^,  2&2.  or 
Zonolrichia  gamheU yGAMU.,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  lb47,  5(»,  which  is  the  Pucitic 
coast  form,  appreciably  different).— Hayd.,  Kep.  1S62.  1(56.— Cdues.  Pr.  Phihi. 
Acad.  1H66, 84  (Arizona).— Da ll  &  Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1^61),  284  (Alaska).— 
Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geo!.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464  (Wyoming).- Mkkk.,  ibid.  1872,  681.— 
Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  199  (Black  liills).— Trhte,  ibid  \m  (lowu). 

Zonotrichia  leucophrye  var.  gambiU,  Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1^72,  157,  177. — Coi'Ks, 
Key,  1872,  145  (in  part ;  includes  the  true  gamMi). 

Zonotrichia  leuwphnffi  var.  iiiierntedia,  Kidgw.j  Mss. — CouKs,  Check-list,  App.  No.  — . 

ifaft.— Rocky  Mountain  region,  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Middle  Dakota  {Coues),  East- 
ward, rarely,  to  Iowa  ( Ti-ippe). 

Lieutenant  Uarren'tt  Kjrpt^Ution. — 479S,  Durion's  Hill ;  4795,  Vermilion  River. 

Later  L'x/jfdi/ioM^f.— 60(>46-55,  60989-95,  60993,61019,  various  Wyominij  localities; 
C2299,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  shown  that  the  west^im  style  of  teucophrys,  so  similar  to  the 
typical  form  as  to  be  only  distinguished  by  the  different  loral  pattern,  and  which  is 
usually  called  ''gambeli,''  is  not  the  gambeli  of  Nuttall.  The  latter  is  confined  t«  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  a  very  cunous  form,  having  almost  exactly  the  plumaj^e  and  gen- 
eral appearance  (excepting  the  head-markings)  of  Z.  voronata.  Examining  these 
forms,  we  agree  with  him  m  making  a  varietal  distinction.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Pacific  coast  race  (true  gambeli)  of  the  peculiar  purplish-ashy  tinge  of  plumage  that 
marks  leucophrys  and  var.  intetmediay  anu  the  In^nd  of  the  wing  is  decidedly  yellowish. 

Among  the  numerous  WaiTcu  examples  of  leucophrys,  are  two  refeiable  to  var.  inter- 
mcdiay  as  are  all  of  the  large  series  taken  by  Stevenson  and  Merriam,  as  above  quoted. 
Thej' an^  found  as.40ciafed  in  many  Ro«'ky  Mountain  localities,  and  also  further  east, 
with  tnie  leueophrya.  Mr.  AUen  only  found  leiicophrya  in  Kansas  and  Colormlo,  meet- 
ing with  var.  *'  gambeli "  {intenwdia)  in  Utah.  The  latter  I  found  abundant  in  Arizona, 
at  various  seasons,  though  most  x>lentiful1y  during  the  migrations ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
resident  in  the  Territory,  the  yarie<l  conditions  of  surface  of  which  offer  suitable 
retreats  at  the  different  seasons.  In  Dakota  I  encountered  it  in  numbers  as  far  east  as 
102°  of  longitude,  daring  the  fall  migration  ;  no  lenvophryn  proper  was  observed.  Mr. 
I'rippe  has  noted  it  from  Iowa,  the  easternmost  locality  on  record. 
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ZONOTRICHIA  QUEJRULA,  (Nutt.)  Garnb. 

Harris's  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  qiterula,  NUTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.,  1840,  555  (Westport,  Mo  ). 

Zonotrichia  quenila.  Gamd.,  Joiiru.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  le'47,  51. — Bp.,  Coiisp.  Av.  i,  1H50,  47^?.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  185.S,  46>.— Allkx,  Bull.  M.X'.  Z.  iii,  187*2,  127,  177.— CoUES,  Key, 
1872,  145.— Thippe,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xv.  1872,  237  (Iowa).— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  577,  jd.  26,  tig.  4,  7. 

Fringilla  harriHiiy  Aui>.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  331,  4^4. 

Fringilla  comata,  Maxim.,  Reise  Nord-Aiii.  ii,  lc<4l,  —  ;  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  279. 

Zoiiotrichia  comata^  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  18')0,  47i). 

Hub. — Region  of  the  Missouri.     East  to  Eastern  Iowa. 

Lieutenant  fy'arren'ti  Exptdition. — 47D7,  Fort  Leavenworth ;  4798,  Upper  Missouri  River; 
4799,  Bald  Island  ;  5400,  Medicine  Creek. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition, 

Harris's  Finch  and  Sprague's  Lark  ma}'  be  regarded  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic birds  of  the  Missouri  refjion.  Tlie  former  has  not  yet  been 
found  away  from  the  river  at  any  distance.  Nuttali's  original  is  said  to 
be  from  Westi)ort,  in  the  State  of  Missouri ;  Auciubon's  came  from  tho 
Black-Snake  Hills,  in  the  Kickapoo  country,  and  Fort  Croghan.  Dr. 
Hayden  took  several  at  the  various  points  above  mentioned.  Latterly 
Mr.  Allen  found  the  species  '' exceedingly  abundant"  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, in  May;  "it  was  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  forests,  and 
generally  in  comjiany  with  Z.  albicolUsj  which  it  resembles  in  habits, 
and  somewhat  in  song."  He  inlorms  me  that  he  has  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  from  various  points  in  Iowa.  Prof. 
Snow  states  that  in  Kansas  the  bird  is  often  taken  in  winter,  probably 
resident,  and  abundant  in  May  along  the  Missouri.  In  Iowa,  according 
to  Mr.  Trippe,  it  is  abundant  in  spring  and  fall  in  Decatur  County : 
"This  beautiful  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Fringillidw 
that  pass  through  Decatur  County  in  spring  and  fall,  associating  at 
such  times  with  the  other  Sparrows  and  Finches,  and  frequenting 
similar  haunts.  Its  notes  in  the  fall  are  a  simple,  loud  chiq),  not  dis- 
tingnisbable  from  that  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow,  and,  occasion- 
ally, a  low,  sweet  warble;  in  the  spring  it  has  a  curious  song,  beginning 
very  much  like  that  of  the  latter  bird,  but  ending  in  a  few  harsh, 
drawling  notes,  sounding  like  a  faint  mimicry  of  the  scream  of  the 
Night-Hawk,  and  totally  unlike  the  lirst  part  of  the  song." 

In  October  of  the  past  year  I  found  Harris's  Finches  in  numbers  at 
Fort  Randall.  They  were  loitering  in  small  troops  in  the  undergrowth 
of  the  river-bottom,  along  with  Towhee  Buntings  and  hundreds  of  Tree 
Sparrows,  all  enjoying  at  their  ease  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  linger- 
ing season.  This  was  the  tirst  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  birds  alive,  and 
1  was  struck  with  their  size  and  beauty — even  among  the  bushes  they 
looked  noticeably  larger  than  their  eastern  allies,  reminding  me  rather 
of  the  Z.  coronata  I  observed  some  years  since  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  saw  none  with  black  head — this  part  and  the  neck  appearing 
at  a  distance  grayish-brown,  with  irregular  dark  markings  on  the  throat, 
and  breast.  They  uttered  at  intervals  the  usual  sparrow-like  chirp,  but 
I  heard  no  song.  I  was  not  collecting  at  the  time,  my  outfit  having 
been  delayed  en  route  in  following  me,  but  their  image  haunted  me  for 
several  days,  until,  borrowing  a  gun,  and  securing  some  shot  (big 
enough  to  kill  ducks  with,  but  the  smallest  I  could  get),  I  started  after 
them  again,  expecting  of  course  to  lind  them,  and  gather  a  good  suite 
illustrating  the  immature  plumage.  But  I  had  missed  my  chance.  I 
ransacked  the  same  tract  for  hours  without  success,  and  at  complete 
loss  to  account  for  their  sudden  disappearaiice,  till  1  recollected  we  hail 
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just  had  a  cold  Buap  aDd  a  storm.  No  doubt  this  seut  them  trooping 
off;  but  however  this  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  not  a  single  individual 
passed  the  winter  in  the  vicinity. 

The  cold  in  winter  becomes  intense  at  Fort  Randall,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  marking  thirty  or  forty  degrees  below  zero.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  '^  flat,  windy,  and  comfortable,"  furnishing  as  bleak  and 
dreary  a  prospect  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Even  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  thick  undergrowth  and  low  position  of  the  river-bottom,  de- 
fended as  it  is  in  a  measure  by  bluffs  and  hills,  is  insufficient  to  allure 
.  any  but  a  few  of  the  hardiest  birds  to  pass  the  inclement  season.  The 
river  freezes  solid,  and  the  water-birds  betake  themselves  elsewhere; 
some  Hawks  and  Owls  remain,  indeed,  but  the  other  winter  land-birds 
of  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  I  have  made  them  out,  may  almost 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  There  are  Sharp-tailed  (irouse  in  plenty, 
and  Quails  too,  though  these  smaller  birds  sometimes  freeze  to  death. 
There  is  a  stray  pinnated  Grouse  now  and  then.  Soiry  looking  Crows 
wing  about  and  croak  dismally,  and  gangs  of  Magpies  screech  noisily 
through  the  trees.  Snow-birds  fleck  the  open,  with  Shore-larks,  during 
a  part  of  the  season,  and  probably  Longspurs ;  troops  of  Tree  Sparrows 
cower  under  the  bushes.  Cheery  companies  of  Titmice  stand  the  cold, 
and  Hairy  Woodpeckers  hammer  at  the  old  cotton  woods  as  industriously 
as  ever.  A  Shrike  is  seen  now  and  then  o\  his  patient  perch ;  but  here- 
about the  short  list  ends. 

The  following  spring,  at  the  time  I  suppose  the  Finches  came  back 
to  Fort  Randall,  I  was  too  busy,  writing  portions  of  this  work  and 
attending  to  other  matters  incident  to  my  transfer  to  a  different  fleld 
of  operations,  to  look  after  them  ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  that  I  found  the  birds  again  and  secured  my  first 
.  specimens.  This  time  I  was  encamped  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  Northern 
Dakota,  and  with  the  onset  of  the  migration  among  the  FringiUid(e 
came  Harris's  Finches  in  plenty.  Where  they  came  from  I  have  no 
idea,  further  than  that  it  was  north  of  49^ ;  for,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  breeding  range  of  the  species  continues  undiscovered,  and 
nobodv  has  yet  seen  the  nest  or  eggs.  I  presume  the  bird  has  some 
special,  restricted  breeding  localities,  of  which,  in  due  time,  we  shall 
learn.  The  birds  came  from  the  north,  just  as  the  White-throat  does, 
>  silently  and  unperceived ;  all  at  once  the  shrubbery  along  the  river- 
bottom  was  thronged  with  them,  as  well  as  with  Lincoln's  and  Ridg- 
way's  Finches.  In  their  general  appearance  they  recall  Fox  Sparrows, 
being  so  large  and  somewhat  reddish-colored,  with  heavy  dark  mark- 
iings  underneath,  when  seen  from  a  distance.  They  go  in  little  troops, 
loitering  in  the  patches  of  briers  that  lead  out  from  the  continuous 
undergrowth  into  the  ravines  making  down  to  the  streams ;  and  their 
habit,  when  disturbed,  of  mounting  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  bushes  to 
.  gain  a  better  view,  together  with  their  size,  renders  them  very  con- 
spicuous. They  had  no  song  at  this  season,  nor  indeed  any  note 
excepting  a  weak  chirp.  I  saw  none  with  completely  black  head  and 
throat,  as  in  spring,  although  at  the  same  season  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Ridgway  Sparrows  were  in  complete  dress.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  ordinary  fall  plumage  is  given,  as  no  sufficient  account  of  it 
has  yet  appeared : 

Male. — Bin,  light  reddish-brown,  paler  at  base  below ;  feet,  ffesh-colored,  obscured  on 

the  toes ;  eyes,  brown.    Crown,  grayish-black,  every  feather  with  a  distinct,  narrow, 

pale  gray  edge  aW  around,  producing  a  peculiar  effect ;  this  area  bounded  with  a  licht 

ochrey-browu  superciliary  and  frontal  line.    Sides  of  bead  like  the  superciliary,  but 

•  the  auricular  patch  rather  darker  grayish-brown,  and   the  loral  region  obscurely 
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vhitUh.  Chin,  pnre  white,  boiiDclecl  on  each  side  by  a  sharp  maxillary  line  of  blackish, 
with  a  rusty-red  tinge.  i>n  the  lower  throat,  a  large,  diffuse  and  partially  discontinu- 
ous blotch  of  this  same  blnckish-red,  cuttiug  off  the  whit43  chin  from  the  white  of  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts,  connecting  with  the  maxillary  streaks,  and  stretching  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  in  a  series  of  rich  dusky-chestnut  streaks.  On  the 
middle  of  the  breast  the  blotch  generally  runs  out  into  the  white  in  a  sharp  point,  but 
its  size  and  shape  vary  interminably.  The  markings  here  described  are  all  included  in 
the  jet-black  hood  and  breast-plate  of  the  i)erfect  spring  dress ;  and  between  the  two 
extremes  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  observed  at  various  seasons.  The  rest 
of  the  plumage  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  adults.  This  is, 
excepting  Z,  coromaia^  the  largest  of  our  Sparrows.  Length,  7.00  to  nearly  8.00  inches ; 
extent,  11.00  or  more ;  wing,  3.50 ;  tail,  rather  more ;  bill,  along  culmen,  0.45  ;  tarsus, 
1.00 ;  middle  toe  and  claw  rather  less.  In  the  fall  the  sexes  are  not  distinguishable 
by  any  outward  mark. 

Note. — ^The  only  remaining  North  American  species  of  the  genus  is  the  following : 

ZONOTKICHIA  CORONATA,  (Pall.)  Bd, 

Ewiberiza  coronata,  Fall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  pi.  — . 

Zonotrichia  coronata,  Bd..  B.  nT  A.  1858,  461.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18C0, 
201.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  48  (breeding).— Dall  &  Banx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  284  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 197.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  145.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  573,  pi.  26,  f.  1. 

Smheriza  atricapilla,  Aud.,  Oni.  Biog.  v,  1839,  47,  pi.  394. 

FiingiUa  atncapilla,  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  122 :  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  162,  pL  193. 

Fringilla  aurocapilla,  Ncrr.,  Man.  i,  2il  ed.  1840,  555. 

Zonotridiia  aurocaj^lla,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  478.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88. 

Hah, — Pacific  coast,  from  Alaska  to  Southern  California,  aud  probably  eastward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

CHONDESTES  GRAMMACA,  (Say)  Bp. 

Lark  Finch, 

Fringilla  grammaca,  Say,  Lon^s  Exp.  i,  1823, 139.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1825, 47,  pi.  5,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  480.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 17,  pi.  31K). 

Ckondeates  grammacay  Bp.,  List,  1838,  32;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  479.— Woouh.,  Sitg.  Rep. 
1853,  86.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  456.— Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape  St. 
Lucas). — ^Uekrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  48. — Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,200.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860  (Ohio,  three  specimeos).— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 166.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  379  (Oaxaca).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
488  (Texas). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 84  (Massachusetts).— Ma yn.,  Guide, 
1870,  142  (Massachusetts).— CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1866, 84  (Arizona).- Allen. 
Mem.'Boet.  Soo.  i,  1868,  495,  517  (Iowa  and  Illinois).— Sumich.,  ibid,  1869,  552 
(Vera  Cruz,  in  winter).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  281  (Massachusetts).- 
SxEV.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  464.— Merk.,  ibid.  1872,  680.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  1,  1870,  103.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,201  (Wyoming).— Trippe,  i&uf.  237  (Iowa,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
7.— CouKS,  Kev,  1W2,  146,  fig.  90.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  562,  pi.  31,  f.  1- 

J^imberiza  grammaca,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 101.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  63,  pi.  158.—''  Bp., 
Am.  Om.  e^o  ed.  iii,  65,  pi.  158."— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i,  1856,  244  (Gloucester, 
Mass.,  one  specimen,  in  1845^  8,  JilUton). — Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O,  vi,  1858,  343. 

Chondeates  strigatus,  »Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  435  (Mexico). 

Hob. — Prairies  and  plains  of  the  West,  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  &.c.,  to  the  Pacific; 
occasional  in  Ohio ;  accidental  in  Massachusetts.    Cape  St.  Lucas.    South  into  Mexico. 

List  of  speciiMns. 


19348 
19349 


Yellowstone  R. 
do 


July  12, 1870   !  G.  H.  Trook. 
do I do 


6.75 
6.50 


11.00  1  3.75  1 
11.00  I  3.50  j 


LieMtenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4820-21,  Upper  Missouri  River;  4822-23,  Big  Sioux 
River;  5:«2-8:<,  Powder  River;  5384-85,  Fort  Lookout;  9i^<i8-31,  9233-36,  1938,  Loup 
Fork  of  Platte  River;  9232,  Fremont,  ou  Platte  River;  9237,  Sand  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions.— e(m7 ,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek ;  61668-71,  61776,  Utah  ;  62307, 
"Wyoming. 

This  is  cue  of  the  most  abuDdant  and  cbaracteristic  birds  of  tL6 
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])rairie  regions  of  the  West.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  in  company  witb 
my  respected  friend,  Dr.  George  Engelraann,  the  eminent  botanist,  1 
observed  it  in  great  numbers  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Louis,  and  various 
accounts  exhibit  its  occurrence  in  the  flat,  open  country  of  several  States 
still  further  eastward.  A  solitary  instance  of  its  occurrence,  entirely 
accidental,  in  Massachusetts,  is  recorded.  In  the  West  it  appears  uni- 
versally dispersed,  and  it  is  conspicuous,  among  its  congeners,  by  itj^ 
striking  colors,  agreeable  song,  and  pleasing  manners,  as  well  as  by  its 
abundance  in  all  suitable  localities.  Although  essentially  a*  prairie  bird, 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  nor  is  it  exclusively  terrestrial ;  it  is 
observed  also  in  wooded,  broken,  even  mountainous  regions,  alighting 
on  trees. and  bushes  as  often  as  its  allies,  the  birds  of  the  genera  Zona- 
irkhia,  Pooecetes^  &c.  I  found  it  frequently  in  the  openings  about  pine- 
woods,  in  the  higher  portions  of  Arizona,  where  it  is  very  numerous  in 
spring  and  fall  during  the  migiations,  though  less  so  at  other  seasons. 
Although  I  did  not  find  its  nest,  1  am  convinced  it  breeds  there,  having 
taken  very  young  birds  late  in  the  summer.  (It  breeds  in  Colorado, 
according  to  Mr.  Trippe.)  In  the  fall  it  collects  in  small  troops, 
rambling  in  the  grass  near  bushes  or  small  trees,  to  which  it  betakes 
itself  on  alarm,  like  the  Fox  Sparrow  and  other  species. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  I  observed  its  arrival  at  Fort  Eandall  in  large 
numbers,  late  in  April,  along  with  Spizella  pallida.  It  appeared  in 
straggling  troops  about  the  fort,  entering  the  parade-ground,  where, 
])erching  upon  the  young  and  struggling  shade-trees  of  that  very  uucon- 
fined  establishment,  it  would  make  its  first  essays  in  the  way  of  nuptial 
song — music  that,  later  in  the  season,  becomes  stronger,  more  attractive, 
and  almost  incessant.  Further  north  than  this,  along  the  forty-ninth 
l)arallel,  I  never  observed  the  bird. 

The  Lark  Finch  nests  on  the  ground,  like  the  other  ^v2av\e^FnngilUdaSj 
building  a  rather  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  weeds,  lined  with  very 
fine  tortuous  rootlets.  It  is  constructed  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
eggs  are  laid  during  the  same  month.  A  nest  before  me,  taken  by  Mt. 
Allen  on  the  Big  Muddy,  contains  seven  eggs.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
are  very  peculiar  in  coloration,  being  white,  curiously  streaked  in  zig- 
zag, much  like  the  Blackbird's  [Agelceus).  The  markings  are  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  heavy  in  color — a  rich,  dark  reddish-brown  or  chocolate ; 
sometimes,  where  the  pigment  is  thickest,  being  almost  blackish.  The 
markings  straggle  all  over  the  surface,  and  are  usually  accompanied 
with  a  few  spots  of  the  same  color.  The  ^gg  is  noticeably  globose,  very 
much  rounded  at  the  smaller  end,  measuring  about  0.75  by  0.65.  Other 
specimens,  however,  are  more  elongate,  mea^iuring  as  much  as  0.85. 
According  to  Mr.  Kidgway,  the  nest  is  sometimes  placed  on  bushes  or 
trees. 

PASSERELLA  ILIACA,  (Merr.)  Sw. 

Fox  Sparrow, 

Fringilla  illaca,  Merr.,  Beit.  GeRch.  V6«.  ii,  1786-7,  49,  pi.  10.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788^ 
923.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  112.— Nrrr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  514.— Aud.,  Orii.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 
58;  V,  1839,  512;  pi.  108.— Aud..  Syn.  1839,  119.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 139,  pi. 
185.— PuTN.,  Pr.  E88.  Inst,  i,  1856,  211.— Trippe,  Pr.  Esa.  lust,  vi,  1871,  IIG 
(Minnesot^i,  migratory,  uncommon). 

FnngWa  (Zonotrichia)  iUaca,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  257. 

FaH8€reUa  iliaca,  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  18:^^.  228.— Bp..  List,  1838,  31 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  477.— 
WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  185.3,  82  (Indian  Territory,  abuudant,  migratory). — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  488.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— Coues  &  Prent.*,  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  October  to  April,  but  chiefly 
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November  and  Marcli). — Hoardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  127  (Calais,  Me.,  mi- 
gratorj',  comiuon). — Verr.,  ilnd.  V,iS  (AnticoHti,  common,  breeds). — Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.,  iv,  1864,  73  (Springfield,  Mass.,  October,  November,  March,  April, 
sometimes  Febniary).— CoiES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868.  283  (New  England,  mi- 
gratory).—Couks,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (Sonth  Carolina,  November  to 
April).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1868,  287.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  13 
(October  to  March).- Dall  A:  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1868,  285  (Alaska, 
snmmer,  breeding  abundantly). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  120  (Massachusetts,  mi- 
gratory); and  Pr.  Bant.  Soc.  1871  (Quebec,  breeding). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  187L  279  (Florida,  rare).- Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  238  (Iowa).— CoURS. 
Key,  1872,  147,  fig.  91.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1H74, 
50,  pi.  78,  f.  2. 

FnnffiUa  rufa,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1811,  53,  pi.  22,  f.  4.— Light.,  Yi/n.  1823,  No.  428. 

Fringilla  ferruginea^  WiLS.,  Cat.  vi,  1812. 

•*  Emheriza  prateMis,  Vieill." 

PtMerella  obwuray  Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  153  (Anticosti). 

Bod.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America.  North  to  68°,  and  to  the  Yukon.  Breeds 
from  the  British  Provinces  northward.  Not  observed  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Winters  in  the  Middle  States  sparingly,  iu  the  Southern  States  very  abun- 
dantly. West  in  the  United  States  only  to  the  edge  of  the  Central  Plains.  Accidental 
in  California  (spec,  in  Mns.  S.  I.). 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Fox  Sparrow  enters  the  Middle  States  from  the  North  in  October, 
and  by  the  first  of  the  following  mouth  has  become  abundant.  Some 
linger  here  through  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  greater 
number  repair  further  south  early  in  December,  to  reappear  the  latter 
part  of  February,  thus  escaping  the  coldest  weather.  During  the 
winter  they  are  dispersed  over  the  Southern  States,  beyond  which,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  appear  to  pass,  as  I  have  found  no  record.  In  March 
they  again  become  plentiful  in  the  Middle  States;  and,  having  already 
taken  up  their  line  of  migration  toward  their  homes  in  the  North,  their 
coming  is  with  song  of  gladness  and  all  the  busy  stir  of  the  opening 
season.  They  are  not  all  oft'  until  April,  and  during  the  sunny  days 
that  precede  their  departure,  the  males  are  fond  of  mounting  the  little 
bushes,  or  even  the  trees,  to  warble  a  few  exquisitely  sweet  notes,  the 
overture  of  the  joyous  music  which,  later  in  the  year,  enlivens  the 
northern  solitudes,  whither  the  birds  resort  to  nest.  So  musical  is  the 
Fox  Sparrow,  indeed,  that  even  iu  autumn,  when  the  transient  glow 
and  fervor  of  the  nuptial  period  has  subsided  and  commonplace  occu- 
pations alone  engage  him,  he  forgets  the  dull  season  at  times,  and  lis[)S 
fugitive  strains  of  sweet  memories  awakened  by  the  warmth  and 
glamour  of  the  Indian  summer.  But  this  is  a  mere  fragment — the 
shadow  of  a  song  stealing  ivcross  the  mind,  not  the  song  itself,  wlii(;h 
we  only  hear  iu  i>erfectiou  when  the  bird's  life  is  quickened  in  the  sunny, 
showery  April,  and  he  leaves  us  with  cheery  *' good-bye,"  promiwsing  to 
come  again.  What  one  of  our  fringilline  birds  is  so  entirely  pleasing 
as  this,  my  favoritet  Strong,  shapely,  vivacious,  yet  gentle,  silver- 
tongued  5  clad  most  tastefully  in  the  richest  of  warm  browns;  and,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  single  him  out  from  among  his  iiunibler 
relatives,  a  high-bred  bird,  exclusive,  retiring.  We  do*  not  lind  him 
mixing  indiscriminately  with  the  throng  of  Sparrows  that  jiccompaisy 
him  in  his  journeyings  and  spend  the  winter  with  him.  With  a  few 
select  associates  of  his  own  kind,  perhaps  only  two  or  three  families 
that  were  reared  together,  he  chooses  his  own  retreat,  and  holds  it 
against  intrusion.  In  some  little  glade,  hedged  about  with  almost  im- 
penetrable briers,  you  will  come  upon  him  and  his  friends,  nestling 
among  the  withered  leaves  on  the  ground,  gently  calling  to  each  other 
in  the  assurance  of  safety.  On  your  unwelcome  aiipearance,  they  will 
hurriedly  take  flight  together,  throwing  themselves  into  the  thickest 

11 
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shrubbery.  You  will  find  such  company,  again,  in  tbe  ravines  over- 
grown with  smilax  and  brambles  that  lead  down  to  the  brook;  and  as 
you  pass  along  neglected  fences,  fringed  with  tidl,  rank  weeds,  you  may 
surprise  the  birds  out  for  a  morning's  ramble,  and  make  them  hurry 
back  in  alarm  to  the  shelter  of  heavier  undergrowth. 

I  have  never  known  a  single  Fox  Spiirrow  to  nest  in  the  United  States, 
nor  even  loiter  within  our  limits  through  the  summer;  though  Audubon 
states,  upon  perhaps  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  remains  in  abundance 
during  the  season  around  Boston.  Nor  did  I  find  a  nest  in  Labrador, 
where  it  is  said  to  breed,  as  well  as  in  various  British  provinces  north  of 
us.  '*  The  nest,"  says  Audubon, ''  which  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
is  usually  placed  on  the  ground,  among  moss  or  tall  grass,  near  the 
stem  of  a  creeping  fir,  the  branches  of  which  completely  conceal  it  from 
view.  Its  exterior  is  loosely  formed  of  dry  grass  and  moss,  with  a  care- 
fully-disposed under-layer  of  finer  gnisses,  circularly  arranged ;  and  the 
lining  consists  of  very  delicate  fibrous  roots,  together  with  some  feathers 
from  different  species  of  water-fowl."  The  eggs,  he  adds,  are  laid  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  5tli  of  July.  The  nest  is  not  always,  how- 
ever, placed  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  in  a  bush  or  low  tree,  eight 
or  ten  feet  high. 

The  eggs  show  the  same  style  as  those  of  Zonotrichia  and  Melospiza 
in  heavy  coloring,  wholly  indeterminate  in  size  and  shape  of  the  mark- 
ings, upon  a  pale  greenish-gray  ground;  and  in  some  instances  the 
whole  egg  assumes  a  nearly  uniform  dark  chocolate  hue,  much  like  that 
of  Plectrophanes  lapponicus.  The  reddish-brown  blotching  is  usually, 
however,  much  as  in  a  Song  Sparrow's  or  White-throated  Sparrow's. 
The  size  of  the  egg  is  about  0.95  by  0.C8. 

PASSERELLA  TOWNSENDII  var.  SCHISTACEA,  (Bd.)  Coues. 

Slate-colored  Sparrow, 
a.  toicnsen^ii. 

(^)  Fringilla  uualaskeiiaiiif  Gm.,  Synt.  Nut.  i,  178d,  875  (Oonalcuhka  Daniing^  Lath.,  Svn. 

ii,  20:;^;  Penn.,  5*2). 
Paaacrella  unalanheimH,  FiNSCH.,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  53  (Alaska). 
I'Vingilla  ioint»cndii.  Aid.,  Oru.  liiog.  v,  1jS;R>,  2:i6,  pi.  424,  f.  7  ;  Svn.  ia39,  119 ;  B.  Am. 

iii,  lJ-41,  43,  pi.  Irt7. 
Fringilla  (FaasercUa)  townscndiij  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  533. 
radnenUa  toimsendiij  Bp.,  OonHp,  i,  18C0,  477.^Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 483.— Coop.  &  Suck., 

N.  II.  Wanli.  Tt^r.  1860,  204.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18o9,  285.— 

CouKS,  Key,  1872,  352.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1):574,  53,  pi.  28,  f.  8. 
J'{i88€reUa  ili€Ka  var.  iownvendiiy  Couf:8,  Key,  1872,  147. 
J^yingiUa  mcruloideSf  Vic,  Zool.  Beech.  Vov.  1»?39, 19  (Monterey), 
(f )  Emhcriza  (Zonotridiia)  rufina,  Kittl.,  Denk.  1858,  200  (Sitka). 

Udb, — Pacific  Coast,  Korth  Ameiica.    Alaska  to  Southeru  California. 

b.  schistaeea. 

Paseerella  schislacea,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 490,  pi.  69,  fig.  3  (Platte  River  and  Fort  Ttjon).— 

Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  7. 
PoMereUa  iliaca  var.  Bchistaoeaj  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  168  (Ogden,  Utah).— 

COUE8,  Key,  1872, 147. 
Passerella  iawnaendii  var.  schistacea,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  352.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  56,  pi.  28,  f.  9. 
PaBscrdla  megarhgncha,  Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925,  pi.  69,  fig.  4  (larger  billed  form  from 

California).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  222. 
Passerella  townsendii  var.  megarhgncha^  B.  B.  dc  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  57,  pi.  28,  f.  10. 
Passerella  echistacca  var.  megarhyndiaf  Ridgw.,  **Rex).  Geol.  Exp.  40tb  paralleP'  (in  press). 

Jffa&.— Central  region,  Kansas  to  California. 
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No  example  of  a  Passerelline  form  was  taken  by  either  expedition  ;  but  the  P.  "  Bchis- 
taeea"  wa8  ori|i;inalIy  based  upon  a  specimen  from  the  Platte,  within  the  region  em- 
braced in  the  present  report. 

I  am  mach  inclined  to  doubt  the  distinctness  of  any  of  the  currently  reputed  species 
at  Paa9erellaf  but,  as  I  observed  in  the  Key,  it  may  be  as  well  to  allow  P.  iawnaendii  ta 
rest  upon  its  characti^rs  until  its  iutergrsidatioo  with  iliaca  is  proven.  In  any  events 
P  ** BckUtaoea'*  goes  with  townsendU^  as  a  paler  variety. 

CALAMOSPIZA  BICOLOR,  (Towns.)  Bp. 

Lark  BuDtlng. 

Frimgilla  bicolor,  Towns.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  189 ;  Narr.  1839,  346.— Aui>., 
Oni.  Biog.  V,  1S39, 19,  pi.  390. 

Calamospiza  hioolor,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  30 ;  Consp.  Av.i,  1850, 475.— Bd.,B.  N.  A.  1858, 492.— 
Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape  St.  Lucas).- Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859, 
Route  32d  par..  Birds,  13  (Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona). — Ha  yd..  Ken.  186(2, 
166.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865.  490  (Texas)  — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  86  (Ari- 
zona).—Stev.,  U.  S.  CJeol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870, 225.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 1.37, 177.— Hold.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  1872, 
201  (Wyoming).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 147.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  u,  1«74,  61,  pi.  29,  f.  2,  3. 

Cwrgdalina  hlcolor,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  1.30.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 195,  pi.  202.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1838,  34*7. 

Doliekonyx  hUsolor,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  203. 

Hab, — United  States,  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Muuutainn.  Southward  to  Mexico,  and 
across  to  Lower  Californiiu 

Lint  of  Specimens. 


19276 
19352 
19353 


34 


Fort  Benton 
Bighorn  Mts. 

...:.. do..... 


i 
^ 
(? 


Julv  6,  1860 
May  30,  1860 
do 


F.  V.  Huydeu. 

G.  H.  Trook.. 
do 


r..i2 

7.00 
7.00 

11.25 
11.25 
11.25 

3.60 
3.25 
3.25 

■  Lifuienant  Warren^s  Erpedition. — 5375,  seventy  miles  above  Yellowstone;  5076,  Medi- 
cine Bulte ;  8928-29-31,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  JPjrpfdi/ion*.— 60392-5,  Camp  Curling  and  Bitter  Cottonwood ;  00760,  North 
Butte. 

The  Lark  Bunting  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  specialized  of  all  our 
friugilline  forms.  As  implied  in  its  name,  it  has  somewhat  the  habits 
of  a  Lark,  and  shares  the  long  inner  secondary  quills.  An  eminently 
terrestrial  bird,  yet  the  hind  claw  is  neither  lengthened  nor  straight- 
ened as  is  usual  with  passerine  birds  frequenting  the  ground  almost 
exclusively.  The  bill  is  that  of  a  Grosbeak,  being  shaped  almost  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Ooniaphea  ccerulea  for  instance,  and  the  sexual  differ- 
ences in  plumage  are  as  great  as  in  that  bird.  But  a  more  remarkable 
circumstauce  still  is  the  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  which  is  exactly 
correspondent  with  that  of  the  Bobolink,  to  which  the  species  bears  a 
general  similarity  in  coloration.  This  fact  was  first  noticed,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  paper  above  quoted  :  "After  the  moulting  season, 
the  males  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female,  the  change's  in  color  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  males  of  Dolichonyx  oryzivoray  There  is  still 
another  curious  analogy,  that  the  same  writer  has  brought  out :  "  It 
has  habits  that  strongly  recall  the  Yellow- breasted  Chat,  singing  gen- 
erally on  the  wing,  hovering  in  the  same  manner  as  that  bird,  while  its 
notes  are  so  similar  to  those  of. the  Chat,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able  from  them." 

This  author  remarks  that  he  found  the  bird  very  wary  and  difilcult 
to  shoot — a  fact  at  variance  with  my  own  experience.  I  found  it  com- 
mon from  the  plains  in  Kansas  to  the  liaton  Mountains,  westward  of 
which  I  never  saw  it.  In  some  places  it  was  extremely  abundant,  and 
Cairly  to  be  considered  the  characteristic  species.    This  was  in  June^ 
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when  the  birds  were  breeding,  apparently  in  straggling  groups,  keeping 
up  somewhat  of  association,  but  by  no  means  intimate  companionship,  still 
less  flocking ;  each  pair  finding  its  own  business  sufficiently  interesting 
and  absorbing.  As  I  was  traveling  by  coach  at  the  time,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  looking  for  the  nests.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  I  saw 
scarcely  any  females,  the  birds  were  then  either  incubating  or  brooding 
over  their  young.  The  more  conspicuous  and  voluble  males  were  almost 
constantly  in  view,  fluttering  over  the  grass,  every  now  and  then  start- 
ing up  on  tremulous  wing,  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  hovering 
and  singing  the  while,  till  they  dropped  a^  if  exhausted.  Sometimes 
several  were  in  view  at  once,  and  I  used  to  watch  their  vocal  rivalry 
with  unflagging  interest,  as  each  strove,  it  seemed,  to  rise  the  higher, 
and  carol  the  louder  its  joyous  song. 

The  Calamoftpiza  nests  on  the  ground  in  open  prairie,  building,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  rather  rude  structure  of  grasses  and  slender 
weed-stalks,  with  merely  a  little  finer  material  of  the  same  sort  for  lin- 
ing. The  nest  is  sunk  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  commonly  five  in  numlier,  sometimes  only  four.  They  are  of  a  clear 
pale  bluish-green,  and  look  almost  exactly  like  those  of  a  Bluebird,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  though  rather  larger 
and  thicker.  Rarely  a  set  of  eggs  is  found  very  sparsely  dotted,  as 
frequently  happens  with  these  pale  greenish  eggs ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  white  one,  like  the  curious  white  eggs  Bluebirds  sometimes  lay. 
The  egg  varies  in  size  and  shape  from  0.80  to  0.95  in  length,  by  about 
0.65  in  breadth.    Cow-birds'  eggs  are  frequently  found  in  the  nest. 

The  following  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen  for  this  work :  *'  The 
Lark  Bunting,  though  of  rather  local  distribution  and  limited 
range,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interest- 
ing birds  of  the  plains.  Generally  in  the  breeding  season  a  number  of 
pairs  are  found  in  the  same  vicinity,  while  again  not  an  individual  may 
be  met  with  for  many  miles.  At  other  seasons  it  is  eminently  gregari- 
ous, roving  about  in  considerable  flocks.  In  its  song  and  the  manner 
of  its  delivery  it  much  resembles  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  {Icteria 
virens),  like  that  bird  rising  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  air,  and 
poising  itself  by  a  peculiar  flapping  of  the  wings  during  its  utterances, 
then  abruptly  descending  to  the  ground  to  soon  repeat  the  manoeuvre. 
It  is  a  very  strong  flier,  and  seems  to  delight  in  the  strongest  gales, 
singing  more  at  such  times  than  in  comparatively  quiet  weather.  I 
met  with  several  colonies  not  far  from  Fort  Hays  in  June  and  July,  and 
later  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  in  South  Park,  and  in  the  elevated 
open  table-lands,  between  South  Park  and  Colorado  City.  They  were 
also  frequent  along  the  route  from  Colorado  City  to  Denver,  sometimes 
considerable  flocks  being  met  with.  They  were  then  moulting,  and  the 
parti-colored  flocks  of  young  and  old  were  quite  unsuspicious  and  easily 
approached.  During  the  breeding  season  we  found  them  exceedingly 
fihy  and  difficult  to  procure,  and  were  unsuce^^ssful  in  our  efforts  to  dis- 
cover their  nests.'' 

EUSPIZA  AMERICANA,  (Cm.)  Bp. 
Black-throated  Bunting. 

Emheriza  anuricana,  Gm.,  Synt.  Nnt.  i,  17aS,  872.— Wif>j.,  Am.  Oni.  i,  1808,  411  ;  iii,  1811, 

80;  pi.  3,  f.  2.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  183-2,  461.— ArD.,  iv,  18:^8,  579,  pi.  384;  Syii. 

1839, 101 ;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  58,  pi.  156.— Emm.,  Cat.  B.  Mans.  1835,  4.— Pkab.,  Rep. 

B.  Mass.  18;{9,  319.— Gin.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 100.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  227.— 

Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  341. 
Fringilla  {Spiza)  americaHaf  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  85. 
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Frinifilla  americana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 107. 

Cfghbs  americana,  Lkss.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  440. 

Ewtpiza  amerioanay  Bp.,  List,  183tJ,  S'Z:  Counp.  i,  1850,  469. — Woonn.,  Sir^r.  Rrp.  1853, 
87  (iDilian  Tenitory,  Texan,  New  Mexico).— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  494.— Whkat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18fi0  (plentiful).— Lawr.,  Aun.  Lye.  vii,  184)1,  2*.)8  (New 
Granada). — Cocks  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  (186-2)  413  (Washington, 
D.  C,  May  to  Se]»t.,  abundant). — IIayd.,  Rep.  1862,  16H. — Allkn,  Pr.  Ewi. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  84  (Massachusetts,  rare,  or  occasional). — Couks,  Pr.  Em.  Inst. 
V,  1868,  284  (northeast  to  Massachusetts).— Lawk.,  Aun.  Lye.  vii,  Ir^l,  298 
(Panama);  186.5,  181  (Nicaragua);  viii,  1868,  286  fNew  York);  ix,  1H6H,  103 
(Coata  Rica). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  18()8  (South  Carolina  in  summer,  ,/li2e 
Gibbes). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  505  (Western  Iowa,  very  abundant, 
breeding),  and  517  (Northern  Illinois,  common). — ^Tuhnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  24 
(May  to  Sept.,  plentiful.)— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  490  (Texas).- Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  142  (Veragua).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  140  (Turbo).— SuMicn., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera  Cniz,  wintering).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i, 
1859,  18  (Gaatemala). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  120  (Massachusetts,  three  instan- 
ces noted). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Kansas  and  Colorado). — 
Trippk,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  238  (Iowa,  bree<ling). — Coues,  Key,  1872.  148.— 
Snow,  B.  Kajis.  1873,  7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  65,  pi.  28,  f.  11,  12. 

Eusjrina  americanaj  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851,  133. 

FHrngaiaflatieollis,  Gm.,  Sy8t.^at.  i,  1788,  926. 

Fringilla  mexioana,  MCller,  Syst.  Nat.  Suppl.  165. 

Emberiza  mexicana,  Gm.,  8.  Nat.  i,  1788, 873.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 412.   (P.  E.  386, 1.) 

Paaserina  nigricoUiSf  Vieill.,  Enc.  Metb.  931. 

Hob, — United  States,  west  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  even  Colorado.  North  to 
ConDecticutregularly(LiNSL.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  1843,261),  to  Massachusetts  occasionally  ; 
no  record  beyond.  No  record  of  wintering  in  the  United  Statt^  Winters  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  New  Granada  (numerous  quotations). 

lAentenant  Warren's  ExpedUio»,S38l,  9286,  Fort  Lookout;  9261.  92r»5,  92,>S,  9263, 
9960,  9254,  9248,  9270,  9269,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte;  9256,  9262,  9264,  9249,  Elkborn 
River ;  9257,  Fr<Smont,  on  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Ra^'uolds^  Expedition,  or  by  the  later  ones. 

From  its  winter  abode  in  tropical  America,  tlie  Black-throated  Bunt- 
ing enters  the  United  States  in  April,  in  small  troops.  Vast  numbers 
pass  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  some  finding  their  final  resting  place  in 
Iowa,  bat  others  lingering  to  breed  all  along  the  route,  ^fany  spread 
westward  over  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  a  part  of  the 
host  reaches  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
some  even  penetrating  eastward  to  Southern  New  England,  which 
forms  their  terminus.  Bearing  their  young  in  nearly  all  purts  of  this 
great  extent  of  land,  from  Texas  tx)  Nebraska,  and  New  England,  they 
depart  before  the  approach  of  cold  weather  to  their  homes  far  south. 

Making  no  claim  to  the  brilliancy  of  coloration  that  many  of  its 
8]>izine  allies  possess,  this  Bunting  is  nevertheless  a  handsome  bird, 
with  tasteful  color  contrasts,  a  trim  form,  and  a  peculiarly  smooth,  neat 
plumage.  .As  a  vocalist,  however,  we  must  rate  it  a  ver\  humble  per- 
former ;  its  song  is  short  and  simple,  even  weak,  and  grows  monotonous 
with  repetition  through  the  season  of  incubation,  when  the  male,  from 
the  highest  perch  he  can  find  near  his  nest,  cheers  his  faithful  mate 
with  the  assurance  of  his  presence  and  protection.  He  seems  to  say, 
*'  Look  I  look !  see  me  here !  see ! "  And  if  we  do  not  like  his  perform- 
ance, we  may  remember  we  are  not  asked  to  listen. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  ground, 
but  occasionally  in  a  thick  grass-clump,  over  a  foot  high.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  of  inecisely  the  same  pale  blue  shade  as  in  the 
last  species,  being  thus  exactly  like  Bluebird  eggs.  They  are  said  to 
be  sometimes  dotted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  such  is  the  case,  though  1 
have  seen  none  not  perfectly  plain.    The  size  is  0.80  by  0.65. 

As  was  remarked  by  Audubon,  the  Black-throated  Bunting  appears 
to  avoid  certain  districts,  both  in  its  migrations  and  for  breeding,  giv- 
ing preference  to  fertile  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  settling  down  to 
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breed  will  make  capricious  choice  of  particular  spots  and  conliue  itself 
to  tlieui.  About  WashiugtoD,  it  wa^  most  plentiful  in  the  skirts  of  the 
city  itself,  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  fields  about  the  edges  of 
woods.  It  abounds  on  the  western  prairies,  to  the  edge  of  the  sterile 
plains.  The  fact  of  its  becoming  abundant  in  regions  where  it  was 
scarce  before,  is  also  attested,  but  remains  unexplained.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,  it  was  rare  in  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Kirfland,  writing  in  1838, 
admits  the  insufficiency  of  his  authority,  but  believes  it  ^^  to  be  an  occa- 
sional visitor ; "  whereas  Mr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  commenting  upon  this 
circumstance,  in  1860,  gives  it  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  birds  of 
that  State.  It  is  there  known  as  the  '^  Little  Field  Lark ; "  while  in 
Illinois,  Mr.  Ridgway  tells  me,  it  is  called  "Judas-bird"  and  "Dick- 
sissel,"  both  names  being  in  allusion  to  its  song. 

GONIAPHEA  LUDOVICIANA,  (Linn.)  Bowd. 

Eose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

Laxia  ludomciana,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 306.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810, 135,  pi.  17,  f.  2. 

FHngilla  /ttdonctana,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  79,  pi.  15,  f.2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 113.— Nutt.,  Man. 
1,  1832,  527.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 166;  v,  1839,  513;  pi.  127. 

PyrrhuJa  ludovicianaf  Sabine,  FrankliD's  Jonm.  Zool.  App.  675. 

Guiraca  ludavieianay  Sw.,  Piiil.  Mag.  i.  1827, 438.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 30;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 
501.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  497.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— CouES  & 
PiiENT.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  sammer,  rare). — 
Ha  YD.,  Rep.  18G2,  168  (abundant  alone  Missonn). — Ajllen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
1864  (Springfield,  Mass.,  snmmer,  not  abundant). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  ix, 
1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  summer,  rare). — VErr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  151  (Norway, 
Me.,  not  common). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Hamilton,  C.  W.,  sum- 
mer).—Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  284  (throughout  New  England).— Codes, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (South  Carolina,  rare,  migratory).- Tuknb.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869, 24  (May  to  Sept.,  rather  rare).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869, 552 
(Vera  Cruz,  winter). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  12(t  (Massachusetts,  May  to  Sept., 
common,  breeds). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  —  (north  to  Quebec, 
Cottpcr).- Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872,  238  (Iowa,  breeds).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  Ib73,  8. 

Coceothraustes  (Guiraca)  ludoviciana,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  271. 

GiMiaphea  ludoviciana,  "  Bowditch."— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  177  (Eastern 
Kansas).- Coues,  Key.  1872, 148,  tig.  92. 

Coocohorua  ludovidanuSf  AuD.,  Syn.  18:^9,  133.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  209,  pi.  205.— 
Plttn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  212  (Massachusetts).— GiR,,  R  L.  1. 1844, 133.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  267.— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota). 

Bedymeles  ludovioianu9,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 1853;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  9  (Cuba) ;  1861, 
7  (Costa  Rica).-SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  133,  154  (Bogota) ;  1856,  301  (Cordova) ; 
1859,  365  (Xalapa) ;  1860,  293  (Ecuador).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  17 
(Guatemala).— Sol.,  Cat.  1862,  100  (Guatemala  and  Bogota).— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  297  (Panama);  viii,  1868,  287  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  102 
(Costa  Rica) ;  1869, 200  (Yucatan).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  496,  505,  517 
(Iowa  and  IlUnois).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  70,  pi.  30,  f.  4,  5. 

Coccothraustt8  ruhricolliif  Vieill.,  GaL  Ois.  i,  1824,  67,  pi.  58. 

Looaa  roeeu,  WiLS.,  loc,  cit 

Loxia  obscura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  862.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  179,  379. 

FringiUa  punicea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  921.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  444. 

Hah, — Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  the  Saskatchewan. 
Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
South  to  Ecuador.    Cuba. 

JAeuimani  Warren's  Expedition,-— 48A8f  Ponca  Island  ;  4849,  Vermilion  River ;  4850, 
Running  Water ;  4852,  Bijoux  Hills. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

I  have  nowhere  fouud  this  beaatiful  bird  more  abandant  than  along 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  there  may  be  no  locality  where  its 
nidification  and  breeding  habits  can  be  studied  to  greater  advantage. 
On  entering  the  belt  of  noble  timber  that  borders  the  River,  in  June, 
we  are  aliaost  surq  to  be  saluted  with  the  rich,  rolling  song  of  the  rose- 
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breasted  male,  and  as  we  penetrate  into  the  deeper  recesses,  pressing 
through  the  stubborn  luxuriance  of  vegetation  into  the  little  shady 
glades  that  the  bird  loves  so  well,  we  raay  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shy 
and  retiring  female,  darting  into  concealment,  disturbed  by  our  ap- 
proach. She  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  the  next  moment  by  her 
ardent  spouse,  solicitous  for  her  safety,  bent  on  reassuring  her  by  his 
presence  and  caresses.  Sometime  during  this  month,  as  we  enter  a 
grove  of  saplings,  and  glance  carefully  overhead,  we  may  see  the  nest, 
placed  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  limb.  The 
female,  alarmed,  will  flutter  away  stealthily,  and  we  may  not  catch 
another  glimpse  of  her,  nor  of  her  mate  even,  though  we  hear  them 
both  anxiously  consulting  together  at  a  little  distance.  The  nest  is  not 
such  an  elegant  affair  as  might  be  desired;  it  is,  in  fact,  bulky  and  rude, 
if  not  actually  slovenly.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  the  long,  slender, 
tortuous  stems  of  woody  climbers,  and  similar  stout  rootlets;  the  base 
and  outer  walls  being  very  loosely  interlaced,  the  inner  more  compactly 
woven,  with  a  tolerably  ftrmr  brim  of  circularly-disposed  fibres.  Some- 
times there  is  a  little  horse-hair  lining,  oftener  not.  A  very  complete 
nest  before  me  is  difficult  to  measure  from  its  loose  outward  construc- 
tion, but  may  be  called  six  inches  across  outside,  by  four  deep ;  the 
cavity  three  inches  wide,  by  one  and  a  half  deep.  The  nest  contained 
three  eggs,  which  I  think  is  the  usual  number  in  this  latitude;  four  I 
have  only  found  once.  The  eggs  are  usually  rather  elongate,  but  obtuse 
at  the  smaller  end.  Different  specimens  measure,  1.00  by  0.75, 1.08  by 
0.70, 1.03  by  0.75, 1.02  by  0.72,  0.06  by  0.7C;  by  which  dimensions  the 
variation  in  shape  is  denoted.  The  average  is  about  that  of  the  first 
measurement  given.  They  are  of  a  light  and  rather  pale  green  color, 
profusely  speckled  with  dull  reddish-brown,  usually  in  small  and  also 
rather  diffuse  pattern,  but  sometimes  quite  sharply  marked ;  the  sharper 
markings  are  usually  the  smallest.  There  is  sometimes  much  confluence, 
or  at  least  aggregation,  about  the  greater  end,  but  the  whole  surface  is 
always  marked.  Most  of  these  eggs  were  taken  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  some  by  the  end  of  the  month ;  in  all,  incubation  was  in  progress. 

GONIAPnEA  MELANOCEPHALA,  (Sw.)  Gray. 

Black-headed  Grosbeak. 


GvirtKa 


melanocephalay  8w.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827, 438. — Bp.,  List,  1838.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i, 
1850, 5(W.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 49H.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 206.— 
Uayd.,  Rep.  1862,  1G8.— Coues,  I*r.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  68  (Anzona,  May  to 
October).— ^UMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  551  (Vera  Cruz,  alpine  regioa  and 

tiateau,  1,200  to  2,500  metres,  resident).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  228.— Mkrr., 
r.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  683  (Utah  and  Idaho).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 
Cocootkraustes  melanocephaluSf  Rich.,  Pr.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1836  (18^)7). 
Pitylus  melanoc€phalu9f  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  362. 
Fringilla  melanooephala^  Aud.,  Oni.  BLog.  iv,  1838,  519,  pi.  373. 
Coccolorus  melanocephalMf  Aud.,  Syn.,  1839, 133.— Aui>.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  214,  pi.  206. — 

Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi,  51. 
ffedymeles  ntalanocephaluaj  Cab.,  Mas.  Uein.  i,  1851,  153.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  213 

(Orizaba) ;  1858,  303 ;  1859,  58,  365  (Xalapa) ;  Cat.  18G2,  100.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 

A.  B.  ii,  1874,  73,  pi.  30,  ti^.  1,  2. 
Goniaphea  (HedymeJca)  mtlanocephala,  Gkay,  Hand-list,  No.  7547. 
Goniaphea  melanocephala,  CouKS,  Key,  1872, 149.— Aij.kn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1H7'2,  178 

(Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah), 
Fringilla  xanihoinaHchali»,  Wagl.,  Isis,  18.'U,  525. 
Fiiylua  gultatuH  et  (?)  Guiraca  tricolor,  Less.,  R.  Z.  ii,  18:K),  102.— "JP".  epojxiea,  Liciit." 

Bia5.— United  States,  Middle  and  Western  Provinces,  retiring  into  Mexico  in  winter. 
Resident  on  the  table-luudK  of  Mexico.  No  Central  American  or  valid  West  Indian 
record. 
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Li>it  of  ftjKclmcnH. 
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Stinking  Creek. 
Bij[;liorn  Kivt*r. 
M.  of  PaMMoagie. 
Bighorn  Kiver. 


^   I  .lune  13,  1^()0    G.  H.  Trook. . 


9 


Jnne    5,  l^rliO   do 

Juiio*24.  \>^uO  I do  .. 

Juno   4,  IrttiU  i do  .- 


Lieutenant  Warreu^s  Expedition  — lK*()-*2,  Bijoux  Hills;  5586,  Powder  River. 
Later  Expedition 8. -4jU6^90,  Og'Un.  Utah;  62-^74,  Idaho. 

This  interesting  western  ailv  hvaX  representative  of  our  Rose-breasted 
Song  Grosbeak,  is  of  comnjon  and  verv  general  occurrence  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  Slates.  The  easternmost  instance 
is,  I  believe,  that  recorded  by  Mr.  AHen,  who  found  the  bird  in  Middle 
Kansas,  breeding,  in  .Tune.  He  saw  young  birds  on  the  11th,  and  the 
eggs  of  a  second  brood  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  1  have  not 
observed  any  references  l)e>ond  the  United  States  to  the  northward; 
in  the  other  direction  the  bi  d  appears  to  e.xtend  through  Mexico,  on 
the  Table-lands.  Many  reside  in  that  country;  others,  obeying  the 
mysterious  impulse  of  migration,  enter  the  United  States  in  April,  and 
become  extensively  dispersed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  letreating  to  their 
warm  winter  quarters  in  the  fall.  In  the  mountains  of  Arizona  I  found 
it  to  be  an  abundant  summer  resident  from  the  beginning  of  May  until 
the  end  of  September.  It  appeared  to  shun  the  pine  woodvS,  preferring 
ravines  wooded  with  deciduous  trees  and  upgrown  to  shrubbery,  as 
well  as  the  thick  willow-copses  that  fringe  the  mountain  streams.  Like 
others  of  the  same  beantilul  genus,  it  is  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 
vocalist,  its  song  resembling  tiiat  of  the  Hose-brensted  Grosbeak,  and 
having  much  similarity  to  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  As  1  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  its  ordinary  chirp,  or  call  note,  strikingly  resembles 
that  of  Gambel's  Plumed  Quail — so  closely,  indeed,  that  I  never  could 
tell  which  of  the  two  I  was  about  to  si»e,  both  species  often  being  found 
together  in  the  creek  bottoms.  It  feeds  at  times  extensively  upon  wil- 
low buds,  and  similar  soft,  suc<*.ulent  vegetable  matter;  also  upon  seeds 
and  berries,  in  their  season,  and  upon  various  insects.  Mr.  Allen  has 
noted  its  fondness  for  peas,  causing  it  to  be  ungraciously  regarded  by 
the  agriculturists  of  Utah. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  a  nest  *'  found  May  12,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Coast  liange,  was  built  on  a  low,  horizontal  branch  of  an  alder, 
consisting  of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds,  very  loosely  put  together,  and 
with  a  lining  of  roots  and  grasses.  The  eggs  were  only  three,  pale 
bluish- white,  thickly  spotted  with  brown,  densely  so  near  the  large  end; 
size,  0.95  by  0.70.''  Dr.  Ueermann's  account  of  the  nidification  is  sub- 
stantially correspondent,  except  as  to  the  situation  of  the  nest,  which, 
he  says,  is  "formed  with  little  care  of  twigs  very  loosely  thrown  to- 
gether, and  lined  with  roots ;  it  is  placed  on  the  branches  of  a  bush.  The 
eggs,  four  in  number,  are  greenish -blue,  marked  with  irregular  spots 
of  umber  brown,  varying  in  intensity  of  shade."  In  nearly  a  dozen 
specimens,  I  can  find  no  reliable  differences  from  the  egg  of  the  liose- 
breasted  Grosbeak. 

During  Mr.  Allen's  western  reconnoisance,  the  species  was  first  met 
with  at  Fort  Hays,  and  afterward  at  various  localities  near  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  up  to  about  8,000  feet. 
Its  song  and  breeding  habits,  according  to  his  observations,  agree  with 
those  of  the  Hose  breasted  Grosbeak,  and  the  nidification  is  very  simi- 
lar. Mr.  Merriam,  who  found  the  species  to  be  quite  numerous  among 
the  scrub-oaks  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  obtained  a  nest 
on  the  22d  of  July,  in  T6ton  Basin,  Idado.    "It  was  on  a  Cottonwood 
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sapling,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  was  composed  of  pieces 
of  grass  and  vines  laid  carefully  together,  with  their  ends  sticking  out 
four  or  five  inches ;  it  contained  two  fresh  eggs."  Mr.  Trippe  writes  to 
me  as  follows : 

**The  Black-headed  Grosbeak  arrives  in  the  lower  valleys  of  Bergen's 
Park,  Colorado,  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  by  the  1st  of  June  has  be- 
come quite  numerous  throughout  the  park.  It  rarely  ventures  higher 
than  7,500  feet,  however,  as  it  is  rare  in  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  and, 
indeed,  quite  uncommon  outside  of  Bergen's  Park,  but  is  abundant 
from  there  down  to  the  plains.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Hose- 
breasted  Grosbeak  in  its  flight,  manner  of  feeding,  and  general  habits 
and  actions,  and  its  song  closely  resembles  that  of  the  latter  bird,  but 
is  nevertheless  distinguishable.  In  September  it  disappears  from  the 
upper  range  in  the  mountains." 

GONIAPHEA  CCERULEA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

BlHC  Grosbeak. 

Loxia  ccerulea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  :W6.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  78,  pi.  24,  f.  6. 

Guiraca  atrulea,  Sw.,  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  438  (Mexico).— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30.— Woodh., 
Sit^.  Rep.  1853, 81  (IndiaD  Territorv  and  Texas,  very  common). — Newb.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  88.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  499.— Sci^,  P.  Z.  8. 1858,  365  (Xalapa); 
378  (Oaxaca)j  Cat.  1862,  101.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  168.— CouRS  Sl  Pbent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861  (1862),  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  May  to  Sept.,  breeding, 
rather  rare). — Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Calais,  Me.,  "  very  uncer- 
tain, bat  common  in  the  spring  of  1861''). — Vrrr.,  Pr.  £ss.  Inst,  iii,  158 
(Maine,  "  accidental "). — Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  88  (Arizona,  summer). — 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  286  (New  York,  rare);  ix,  1868,  lOi  (Costa 
Rica);  ix,  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  284  (New 
England,  rare  or  occasional).— Coueh,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  116  (South 
Carolina,  summer,  not  uncommon). — ^Turnb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  43  (rare  straggler). — 
Bdmich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz,  wintering). — Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i,  1870,  230  (whole  of  California).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  77,  pi.  29,  f.  4, 5. 

Fringilla  earulea.  Light.,  Verz.  1823, 22.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 114.— Nun.,  Man.  i,  1832, 529.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 140;  v,  18:J9,'508;  pi.  122. 

Coccoborus  casruIeuSf  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837,  277.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 132.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii, 
1841,  204,  pi.  204.---CAB.,  Mus.  Heiu.  i,  1852,  152;  J.  f.  O.  iv,  18C,6,  9  (Cuba).— 
PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  228  (Massachusetts,  casual).— Herrm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  part  vi,  1859,  51.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  1870,  339  (Mazatlan). 

Cyanolaxia  ocerulta,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  502. 

Goniaphen  casruleaj  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  301  (Cordova).— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  75,  35.— 
COUE8,  Key.  1872,  149,  fig.  93. 

Hah, — United  States,  southerly,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  In  the  east,  north  to  Mid- 
dle States  regularly ;  to  Connecticut  Valley  occasionally ;  to  Maine  carnally.  In  the 
interior,  north  to  the  Platte.  In  the  west,  north  through  California.  Breeds  through- 
out its  Unite<l  States  range.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Cuba  {CabaniH), 

Lieutenant  Warren'B  Expedition. — 9285-87,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

This  ia  essentially  a  southern  bird,  whose  desultory  northward  exten- 
sion is  perceived  from  the  foregoing  quotations.  It  appears  to  visit  the 
Middle  States  regularly,  yet  rarely,  and  is  not  common  north  of  Mary- 
land— in  fact,  I  know  of  no  locality  in  the  United  States  where  it  can 
be  said  to  be  abundant.  I  used  to  get  it  every  season  about  Washing- 
ton, where  it  breeds;  it  was  quite  common  in  the  old  fields  aud  pastures 
just  north  of  the  city.  I  have  also  shot  young  birds  in  Arizona,  in 
Augusts  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  dwarfish  shrub 
— rarely  on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees — generally  in  an  old,  neglected 
field,  half  overrun  with  shrubbery,  or  on  the  adjoining  edge  of  an  open 
piece  of  woods.  It  is  built  of  fine,  dried  grasses,  rather  inartistically, 
and  lined  with  rootlets  or  hair.    The  eggs  are  of  the  palest  blue  shade 
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— inacli  like  those  of  an  Indigo- bird,  I  Lave  never  seen  one  with  any 
markings  whatever/  The  variations  in  size,  even  in  the  few  specimens 
before  me,  are  very  great.  Thaa,  one  measures  a  fall  inch  long  by  only 
O.CO  broad,  and  is  as  pointedly  piriform  as  a  Sandpiper's ;  another  is 
only  0.78  l>y  0.05,  and  is  almost  globular,  and  equally  rounded  at  each 
end. 

GYANOSPIZA  AMCENA,  (Say)  Bd. 

Lazuli  Fincb. 

Emberiza  amana.  Say,  Long's  Exp.  Rocky  Mts.  ii,  1823,  47. 

Fringilla  (Spiza)  amcena^  Bp.,  Am.  Oni.  i,*  lH2r>,  CI,  pi.  G,  f.  5. 

Fringilla  amceua,  Bp.,  Syn.  lb-28,  lOG.— Nurr.,  Mau.  i,  183*2,  473 ;  2d  ed.  i,  1840,  5415.— 

Aid.,  Oni.  Biog.  v.  IrtiU,  C4,  2:J0,  pis.  398  424. 
Spiza  amana,  Bp.,  List,  18:H  :jr>.— Aitd.,  Syn.  18:)9,  109.— Aun.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  100,  pi, 

171.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1«53,  87.— Heehm.,  P.  U.  R.  R»^p.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

4().— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  283. 
Cyanospiza  amcena,  Bi)..  B.  N.  A.  18.')8,  504.— Coop.  &  Si:cK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18G0, 

20.').— Hayd.,  Rep.  18()2,  108.- CouKS,  Pr.  Pliila.  Ara<l.  1880, 89.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1871,  2:W.-ALr.EN',  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1H72,  178.— Merk.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv. 

Ter.  1872,  68:J  (ITtali).- Hold.,  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  lo72,  201  (Wyomiug).- Coles. 

Key,  1872,  149.— S.now,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  8.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  30, 

f.  11,  12. 
Passerina  amccna,  Gray,  Hand-list,  1870,  ii,  97,  No.  743fi. 

//rtft.— Uuit'cd  States,  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific;  southward  into  Mexico.    No 
Centnil  American  record. 

Lint  of  Specimens, 
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Lieutenant  Warrvi's  rj^wrrfi/iona.— 5395-98,  Fort  Lookout;  5399,  Fort  Pierre;  8948, 
Laramie  Peak; 
Later  KxpetHtioua.Simi  to  01712,  Ogden,  Utah  ;  62324,  Idaho. 

The  prettily-(!olored  and  delicate  little  Lazuli  Finch  is  found  to  be 
common  in  most  suitable  places  within  its  range,  where  it  entirely 
replaces  its  Eastern  ally,  the  Indigo-bird.  It  breeds  at  large,  appar- 
ently, in  the  portions  of  the  United  States  just  indicated,  but  its  winter 
resorts  are  not  so  clear;  at  least  I  do  not  find  among  the  works  at  hand 
any  such  satisfactory  indications  as  I  could  desire. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  who  say  that  the  song  of  the  Lazuli  Finch 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Indigo-bird;  on  the  contrary,  to 
uiy  ear  at  least,  it  has  sounded  very  similar.  It  is  a  simple  and  even 
feeble  strain,  rather  monotonous,  and  given  in  a  tripping,  desultory 
way,  as  if  the  little  performer  were  tired  or  indifferent.  At  such  a 
time  he  is  usually  observed  on  some  prominent  outpost,  near  a  grove, 
or  in  an  open  place  overgrown  with  shrubbery;  and  if  we  see  hiui 
frequently  resorting  to  the  same  perch,  meanwhile  flying  into  the  low 
cover  at  intervals,  we  may  be  sure  his  home  and  mate  are  there  con- 
cealed. The  first  batch  of  eggs  are  laid  early  in  May,  in  a  grassy,  hair- 
lined  nest  of  considerable  buik,  let  down  in  the  crotch  of  a  low  bush, 
much  like  that  of  the  Black  throated  Finch  (Poozpiza  lilineatu)',  the 
eggs  are  three  to  five  in  number.  An  excellent  descrii)tion  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Cooper:  ''A  nest  found  May  7,  in  a  low  bush  close  to  a 
public  road,  about  three  feet  from  the  gi*ound,  was  built  very  strongly 
supported  l)y  a  trijde  fork  of  the  branch,  couiposed  of  grass-blades 
firmly  interwoven,  the  inside  lined  with  much  horse-hair  and  cobweb. 
The  outside  measured  three  inches  in  height,  three  and  three  fourths  in 
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width;  inside  it  was  two  wide,  one  and  three-fourths  deep.  The  egf^i^^ 
partly  hatched,  were  pale  bluish-white,  and  measured  0.75  by  0.50  inch." 
He  also  describes  nests  similar  in  position,  but  of  fibrous  roots  and  bark 
strips  as  well  as  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  plant-down  or  horse-hair,  and 
containing  four  or  iive  eggs.  These  last  correspond  with  three  found 
in  Utah  by  Mr.  Merriam;  "one  was  on  a  scruboak  about  three  feet 
high,  and  the  other  two  were  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
eggs,  generally  four  in  number,  are  laid  about  the  ilrst  or  middle  of 
June,  in  a  beautiful  downy  nest,  composed  of  fine  grasses  and  wool, 
lined  with  hair." 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "the  Lazuli  Finch  is  abundant  in  Colorado 
from  the  plains  up  to  about  G,000  feet,  stragglers  wandering  into  Ber- 
gen's Park,  where  a  few  pairs  breed,  but  never  venturing  beyond  7,000 
or  8,000  feet,  and  rarely  reaching  that  limit.  A  pretty  little  bird,  with 
much  the  manners  and  voice  of  the  Indigobird,  and  a  weak,  rambling 
song^  in  which  the  relationship  of  the  two  birds  is  quite  jipparent." 

CYAXOSPIZA  CYANEA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Indigo-bird, 

Tanagra  cyanea,  Lix.v.,  S\'st.  Nut.  i,  17G0,  315. 

Emheriza  cyanea,  et  (f )  cmntlea^  et  (1)  cyanella,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  H76,  887. 

Fringilla  cnanea^  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  IrilO,  100,  pi.  6,  f.  5. — Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  ii,  pi.  11,  fig.  3 
(  9  ).--Bp.,  Syu.  18-28, 107.— Ntxr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  473.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
377 ;  V,  1839,  r.03;  pi.  74. 

Pasterina  cyaneaj  "Vikill.,  1816.'*— Gray,  HjUHMIst,  ii,  1870,  97,  No.  7435  (according 
to  Gray,  type  of  the  genu8,  antedating  Ci/anwtpiza^  Baird^  1858). 

Spiza  cyanea,  Bp.,  List,  ia}8,  :^.— Aui).,  Syn.  1839,  109;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,96,  pi.  170.— 
GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  110.— \V(M)DH.,  Sitgr.  Kcp.  18.53,  87.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Eb8.  Inst,  i, 
1856, 5>10.— 8ci-,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  304  (Cordova).- Russ,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  18. 

CyanoMpiza  cyauta.  Bo.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  505.— 8cr..  &,  8.\lv.,  Ibis,  1859,  18  (Guatemala). — 
ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  107  (Mexico  and  Guatemala).— Boahdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc,  i.x, 
1862,  128  (Minne,  "rare").— MciJ.wu.,  Pr.  Kss.  Inst,  vi,  1866,  90  (Canada West, 
common).— SuMicii.,  Mem.  BoHt.  Soc.  i,  18o9, 552 (Vera  Crnz,  winter). — Lawjj., 
Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  le=0  (Nicaraj^UH);  ix,  1868,  103  (Co8ta  Kica);  181)9,201  (Yuca- 
tan).—Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  190  (Vcragna).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1872, 
178  (Ea.stern  KansaM).- Coces,  Key,  1872,  150.— 8now,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8  (very 
common).— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.,  ii,  1840,  82,  pi.  30,  f,  13,  17. 

Cyanoloxia  cyaueUf  BP.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  502. 

Hab. — Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  North  to  Canada  and  Maine.  West 
to  Kansas  aud  Indian  Territory.  South  through  Texas  to  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
where  it  winters.  Breed^9  through  most  of  its  United  States  habitat,  from  Texas  to 
Canada.    Cnba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  8). 

Although  obtaiued  by  neither  Expedition,  this  bird  is  known  to  niugo 
along  the  Lower  Missouri,  having  been  lound  in  Kansas  b^  several 
observers. 

The  habits  of  the  dainty  Indigo  bird  need  not  be  here  given ;  they 
are  familiar  to  all  interested  in  ornithology.  The  e^g  is  variously 
described  as  pure  white,  plain  blue,  or  bluish,  speckled  with  reddish. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  not  that  these  statements  are  contlicting  or  any 
of  them  erroneous,  but  that  diflerent  eggs  vary  accordingly.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  rule  with  normally  bluish  eggs,  that  they  range  in 
shade  from  quite  blue  to  white,  and  arc  occasionally  speckled.  ^5uch, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  Poospiza  billncata,  as  noted  by 
me  in  the  •'American  Naturalist"  lor  1873,  p.  323;  and  1  presume  it  will 
so  prove  to  be  with  those  of  Cyanospiza  am<eiiaj  as  it  is  with  Calamospiza 
bicolor^  Euapiza  amerivana^  and  even  Tiudun  fitscrsccns.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  numerous  eggs  before  me  are  phiin  white,  with  a  faint  blue  shade. 
A  fair  specimen  measures  0.72  by  0.52.     I'^ggs  ol   C.  amccna  are  indistiu- 
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gaishable.  Those  of  Guiraca  ccerulea  arc  the  same  in  color,  but  of  course 
larger.  But  anotber  species,  commouly  placed  in  the  genus  Cyanospizaj 
namely,  C.  cirU^  lays  an  entirely  different  egg — pure  white,  heavily 
speckled  with  reddish-brown,  dark  brown,  or  purplish-gray.  This  style 
of  egg  is  much  as  in  JuticOj  or  in  Spizella  pwtilla. 

CARDINALIS  VIRGINIzVNUS,  (Briss.)  Bp. 

Cardinal  Grosbeak;  Virginian  Redblrd« 

a.  virginianus, 

Coccoikrauste8  virginiana  cardinalis  dicia^  Briss.,  Om.  iii,  1760,  252. 

Cardinalia  virginianw,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  35 ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 501.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Ren. 
1853, 81  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 509.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  268.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  162.— CouES  &  Pkent.,  8. 1. 
Rep.  1861,  413  (Washington,  D.  C,  resident,  abundant).— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 
163. — Allex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Massachnsetts,  accidental  in  summer, 
on  NuttalVs  authority).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  284  (the  same).— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  491  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 286  (New  York  Island).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  £. Pa.  1869, 24  (frequent,  and  wintering).— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  178  (Kansas).- CoUES,  Key,  1872,  151,  fig.  96.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 100,  pi.  30,  f.  6,  7. 

Loxia  cardinalis,  LiNX.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  300.— Gm  ,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  847.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790, 375.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  38,  pi.  6,  f.  1,  2. 

FringiUa  {Cocoothraustes)  cardinaliSy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  18'i5,  No.  79. 

Cocoothraiut€9  cardinaliSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

Fringitla  cardinalis,  Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  113.— Nitt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  519.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog. 
ii,  1834.  :)36,  pi.  159. 

PiiylHS  cardiMliM,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  131;  B.  Am.  iii.  1H41,  198,  pi.  203.— Gin.,  B.  L.  L 
1844.  132.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4:38  (Missouri). 

b.  coccineus. 

Cardinalis  virginianus,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856, 302  (Cordova);  1859,  305  (Xalapa);  Ibis.  1859, 
104;  Cat.  Am.  B.  100  (in  part).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1860,  201  (Yucatan).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  BoHt.  Soc.  1869,  552  (Vera  Cruz). 

Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  coccineua,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ.  Sci. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  99. 

c.  igneus. 

Cardinalis  igneus,  Bd.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1859,  305  (St.  Lucas). — CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

Jan.  1868  (South  Arizona).— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  16.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  238. 
Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  igneuSf  CouES,  Key,  1872,  1851. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 

103.  pi.  30,  f.  10. 
Cardinalis  virginianuSj  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  1872  (Tres  Marias). — Fin'SCH,  Abh.  Nat. 

1870,  339. 

d.  carneus. 

Cardinalis  cameuSy  Less.,  R.  Z.  1843,  209  (Acapulco  and  Rcalejo). — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i, 

18.50.  501. 
Cardinalis  virginianus  var.  carneuSy  Ridgw.,  Am.  Journ. — B.  B.  &,  R.,  ii,  1874,  99. 

Eah, — The  typical  form  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  west  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Indian  Territor3%  Texas  (and  New  Mexico?).  North  to  the  Middle  States  commonly, 
to  New  York  rarely,  to  Connecticut  casually,  to  Massachusetts  accidentally,  and  in  the 
West  to  Missouri.  Not  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Stationary  or  scarcely  migratory. 
Var.  cocdneus  is  the  resident  form  beyond  the  United  States,  through  Eastern  Mexico 
to  Central  America.  More  richly-colored,  and  without  the  grayish  edgings  of  the 
dorsal  plumage.  Var.  igneus,  in  which  the  black  frontlet  is  narrowed  or  wanting  at 
the  base  of  the  culmen,  is  from  Arizona  and  Lower  California,  and  southward.  Var. 
carneusy  with  stiffened  coronal  feathers,  as  in  the  very  different  C.  phanioeus,  is  from 
Western  Mexico.  The  last-mentioned  variety  I  have  not  seen ;  the  others  run  extremely 
close  to  typical  virginianus. 

Mr.  Allen  has  prepared  some  interesting  tables  showing  the  range  of  variation  in 
this  species  and  others.  He  finds  the  southern  resident  hints,  as  might  be  expected, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  former  measure  as  follows :  Males — 
length,  7  75  to  9.10;  extent,  11.00  to  11.78 ;  wing,  3.50  to  3.85;  tail,  3.40  to  4.20;  tarsus, 
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O.e8to0.80.   Females— 7.50 to 8.75;  10.70toll.75;  3.25to2.a5;  3.40to4.10;  0.62to0.75. 
Average,  male— 8.46;  11.43;  2.63;  3.87.    Average,  female— 8.27 ;  11.27;  3.53:  3.75. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. — 4854,  Iowa  Poiat. 

Not  obtained  Captain  Kaynolds'  or  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  Cardinal  lays  rather  a  peculiar  egg.  some  specimens  reminding 
one  of  a  Night-Hawk's,  in  coloration  at  least,  and  others  being  more  like 
those  of  the  Rose-breasted  Orosbeak  in  the  pattern  of  markings.  The 
ground  is  white,  in  all  of  about  fifty  cases  noticed.  The  spotting  is  of 
every  shade  of  brown,  from  pale-reddish  to  heavy  chocolate,  but  it  is 
usually  rather  dark,  and  there  is  a  great  show  of  the  varions  purplish- 
brown  or  stone-gray  shell  markings.  The  markings  vary  from  fine 
uniform  dotting  or  marbling  to  heavy  spotting,  but  I  see  none  with  very 
large  masses  of  color.  Size  a  little  over  an  inch  by  rather  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  but  very  variable.  The  egg  of  Pyrrhuloxia 
sinuata  is  altogether  similar. 

PIPILO  ERYTnROPnxnALMUS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 
Ground  Kobin ;  Marsh  RoMn ;  Towhee  Banting ;  €hewink. 

a.  erythrophthalmus. 

Fringilla  eryihrophihalmue,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  318.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  112.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  515.— Aud..  Ora.  Bioj?.  i.  1832,  150 ;  v,  18:39,* 511 ;  pi.  29. 

Emheriza  erythrophthalma,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  874.— Wiij8.,  vi,  1812,  90,  pi.  53. 

Pipilo  erythrophth4ilmu8f  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 109,  pi.  80.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 35.— Aud., 
Syn.  1839, 124.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iii,  1841, 167,  pi.  195.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 124.— 
Bp.,  ConBp.  Av.  i,  1850,  487.— Woodu.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  81  (New  Mexico  (?), 
Texas,  and  Indian  Territory  ).—Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 512.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 168.— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178.— Couks,  Key,  1872, 151.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  8.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  106,  109,  pi.  31,  f.  2,  3 ;  and  of  authore 
generally. 

Pipilo  ater,  Vieill.,  Noav.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  292. 

I),  alleni, 
(Smaller,  white-eyed,  with  less  white  on  wings  and  tail.    Florida.) 

Pipilo  ertfthrophthalmM  var.  alleniy  Coues,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  366 ;  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B. 

*&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874.  112,  with  tigs. 
Pipilo  leacopiSf  Mayn.,  B.  of  Fla.  (in  press). 

Hah. — Eastern  Province  of  North  America  to  Minnesota  {Trippe),  CaAada  {Mcll- 
wraith)^  and  Labradoi;  (i^ wdif  ^t).  In  northern  portions  of  its  range  i>erfectljr  migratory, 
and  only  seen  in  summer.  Resident  in  the  Sonthern  States,  and  even  as  high  as  Penii- 
sylvania,  m  sheltered  situations  {TarnhuU).  Breeds  in  most  places  throughout  its 
range.  Reaches  westward  throngh  part  of  Kansas,  and  on  the  Missouri  River  to  about 
43'^.    Fort  Randall  {Ha\idcn),    Meet«  var.  arctictts  in  Northern  Dakota. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Jarp««i<iaH.— 48:52,  Iowa  Point;  4835,  St.  Joseph's;  48C4,  Wood's 
Bluff;  4828-29.  483:?,  4836,  Bald  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  £xpe<lition. 

According  to  the  authority  last  quoted  on  this  subject,  extensive  series  of  Eastern 
Pipilo  present  the  following  measurements  of  the  males,  the  females  being  a  little 
smaller  in  each  case : 

Sorthem  specimens. —Lcnfrth,  7.50  to  8.60 ;  extent,  10.00  to  10.25 ;  wing,  3.17  to  3.90 ; 
tail,  3.30  to  3.93;  tarsus,  0.98  to  1.13.  Average:  Length,  8.19;  extent,  11.32;  wing, 
3.43;  tail,  3.66;  tarsus,  1.06. 

Floridan  specimens  (var.  a/?cnt).— Length,  7.20  to  8.50;  extent,  9.50  to  11.30;  wing, 
2.H0to3.50;  tail,  :J.25  to  :?.90 ;  tarsus,  0.80  to  1.00.  Average:  Length,  7.88;  extent, 
9.88  ;  wing,  3.13  ;  tail,  3.56 ;  tarsus,  0.94. 

The  little  difference  in  total  length  of  Northern  and  Southern,  compared  with  that 
in  the  wing  and  in  alar  extent,  is  owing  to  the  greater  relative  length  of  the  tail  of 
the  Floridan  form. 

Audubon  states  that  in  the  youn^  the  eye  is  sometimes  yellowish-white,  and  that 
occasionally  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individual  are  not  of  the  same  color.  A  late  anony- 
mous writer  sayS  that  the  eyes  turn  white  in  winter.  The  Floridan  form  appears  to 
be  resident  in  that  State,  and  to  always  have  white  or  whitish  eyes.    Its  song  **  is  quite 
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ilifferout  from  that  of  the  northern  bird,  l>eing  ordinarily  only  about  Lalf  as  lon^;,  and 
utt<}red  with  much  less  spirit.  There  is  probably  a  larce  proportion  of  northern  birds 
among  the  Pipilones  of  Florida  in  winter;  while  probably  iu  summer  the  minority  are 
of  the  sonthern  ty])e  above  described,  as  are  doubtless  those  of  Middle  and  Southern 
Florida  at  ull  seasons''  (Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  Ir^l,  28^2).  The  amount  of  white  on  the  tail 
is  less — that  on  the  outer  feather  of  var.  alleni  about  equaling  that  on  the  next  quill  of 
ordinary  erifthrophthaJtHiis, 

SpeeimeuH  from  the  Ued  River  region  show  an  interesting  approach  to  var.  arriicus 
iu  the  i>re8ence  of  small,  concealed  white  spots.  It  may  be  necessary',  after  all,  to  bring 
the  species  into  the  same  series  with  maculatus^  and  consider  all  the  fonns  as  vaiieties 
of  one  species. 

In  the  Middle  Atlautic  districts,  as  Marylaud  for  instance,  the  Towhee 
i^  chiefly  a  migrant,  appearing  in  great  numbers  the  third  or  fourth 
week  in  April,  and  so  continuing  until  the  middle  of  May;  while  in  the 
fall  it  is  still  more  numerous  during  the  month  of  October.  Still,  I 
used  to  fliul  one  or  moie  families  settled  to  breed  efich  summer,  and 
generally  saw  the  streaked  birds  of  the  year  in  July.  I  never  ascer- 
tained that  any  wintered  about  Wasliington,  but  should  guess  this  to  be 
the  case,  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turnbull  states  that  some  pass  that  season 
in  the  most  sheltered  situations  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  With 
the  coming  of  other  seed  eaters  from  the  north,  early  in  October,  the 
Towhee  suddenly  appears.  As  we  walk  along  the  weedy  old  ''snake'' 
fences  and  thick  hedges,  or  by  the  briery  tracts  marking  the  course  of 
a  tiny  water-thread  through  a  field,  scores  of  the  humble  gray  Sparrows 
flit  before  us;  while  ever  and  again  the  jaunty  Towhee,  smartly  dressed 
in  black,  white,  and  chestnut,  comes  into  view,  flying  low,  with  a  saucy 
flirt  of  the  tail,  and  dashes  again  into  the  covert  as  quickly  as  it 
emerged,  cryiiig  ^'tmc-h6e^  with  startling  distinctness.  In  the  spring  it 
is  less  conspicuous,  and  more  likely  to  be  found  iu  low,  tangled  woods, 
amid  laurel  brakes  and  the  like;  on  the  ground,  rustling  and  busily 
scratching  the  matting  of  last  year's  leaves  that  covers  the  earth,  doubt- 
less in  search  of  insects.  Its  notes  are  then  louder,  and  oft^ner  heard. 
Some  say  that  the  males  precede  the  females  iu  migrating ;  this  may 
average  true,  but  I  have  constantly  found  the  sexes  together  at  both 
seasons.  This  is  only  a  partially  gregarious  bird,  large  gatherings  l>eing 
seldom  witnessed.  In  fact  it  seems  to  prefer  the  society  of  the  smaller 
and  plainer  Sparrows,  among  which  it  shines  without  difficulty,  doubt- 
less patronizing  them  in  the  genteel  way,  customary  with  big  folks, 
that  is  so  exaspjeratingly  oppressive  to  the  recipients. 

The  Towhee  Bunting  nests  always  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the  foot 
of  a  bush  by  an  old  log,  or  in  weedy  rubbish,  which,  with  the  deep  set 
of  the  nest  iu  the  ground,  very  effectually  conceals  it.  The  only  one  I 
have  liappened  to  flind  so  far,  was  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  rest- 
ing upon  a  straggling  bed  of  leaves,  like  those  strewn  all  around,  built 
of  weed-stalks  and  small  sticks,  loosely  interlaced,  and  finished  care- 
lessly with  a  slight  lining  of  fine,  dried  grass.  It  contained  five  eggs — 
three  Cow-bird's  and  two  of  its  own,  which  must  have  been  sufficiently 
discouraging.  After  this  infliction,  when  I  came  to  take  the  nest  away 
altogether,  the  poor  birds  seemed  i>erfectly  stupefied  with  despair.  The 
female  flew  to  a  bush  near  by,  with  a  plaintive  chirp  that  soon  brought 
her  mate,  and  there  the  two  sat  motionless,  side  by  side,  too  sick  at 
heart ,  it  seemed,  to  even  remonstrate. 

This  was  a  case  contrary  to  the  general  rules,  that  the  Cow-bird  lays 
but  one  egg  in  a  nest,  and  selects  the  nest  of  a  bi(d  whose  eggs  are 
smaller  than  her  own.  The  Towhee's  vg^  measures  about  0.9  j  by  0.70 ; 
the  Cow-bird's  about  0.75  by  O.GO.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in 
coloration  between  the  two — so  much  do  they  resemble  t^ach  other,  that 
in  the  instanc-e  noted  above  I  wondered  at  first  how  the  Towhee  had 
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coine  to  lay  three  "rnnt"  eggs.  The  ground  is  white,  but  uniformly 
aud  80  completely  and  thickly  freckled  in  fine  pattern  with  dull,  pale 
reddish-brown,  as  show  as  much  of  this  color  as  of  the  white.  The 
C}ow-bird's  egg  is  minutely  freckled  in  the  same  way,  but  the  colors  are 
darker  and  more  sharply  marked. 

Two  broods  of  Towhees  are  usually  reared  each  season,  and  sometimes 
three.  The  young  are  very  difierent  from  the  adult,  being  streaky  all 
over ;  yet  at  a  very  early  age  the  black  of  the  male,  and  the  rich  brown 
of  the  opposite  sex,  respectively  appear. 

PIPILO  MACULATUS  var.  AUTICUS,  (Sw.)  Coues. 

Arctic  Spotted  Towhee. 

a.  maculaius. 

Pipilo  mnculatM9,Bw,,  Pliilos.  Journ.  18:27  (Mexico).— "Jard.  &  SELn.,  lU.  pi.  31,  34."— 
Bp.,  Coiisp.  i,  1850,  4»^.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  304  (Oaxaca) ;  1859,  380.— CouES, 
Key,  187-^  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 105. 

b.  oregonuH. 

Pipilo  oreoontm,  Belt..,  Ami.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  G  (Oregon).— Bp.,  C.  R.  xxxvii,  1853, 

^42;  Consp.  i,  1850,  487.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1H58,  513.— Coop.  <&  Suck..  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  200.— Loijd,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  IiiMt.  iv,  1864,  120  (British  Columbia).— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  241. 
Pipilo  maculatu8  var.  oregonuSf  CouES,  Key,  1872,  152.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 116, 

Hgs. 
Friftffilla  arcHca,  AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  v,  1839,  49,  pi.  394,  neo  Sw. 
Pipilo  arcticUf  Auii.,  Syii.  1839,  123;  B.  Am.  iii,  1841,  1()4,  pi.  194. 

c.  arcticus^ 

P^gita  (Pipilo)  arclica,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  2G0,  pis.  51,  ^ ,  52,  9 . 

Pipilo  arcticuB,  NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  589;  2d  ed.  i,  1840, 610.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  35;  Consp. 
i,  ia50,  4^7.— Bell,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  7.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  185:3,81.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  514  (also,  var.  BuharcticuB,  Id.,  ibid.  515,  in  text). — Haydn., 
Rep.  1862,  168.- Dkkss.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).— Hold.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872, 
202  (Wyoming).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465. 

Pipilo  eri/throphihalmuB  var.  arcticuBj  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178. 

Pipilo  maculatnB  var.  arctiouBf  Couks,  Key,  1872,  l.')2.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  119, 
pi.  31,  f.  5,  6. 

(1.  mcgalonyx. 

Pipilo  megalonyXf  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  515,  pi.  73.—  Heei:m.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi, 

51.— COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  I86n,  80.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  242. 
Pipilo  maculatiiH  var.  metjalonyXy  CouES,  Key,  1872, 152.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 113. 

/7a&.— Middle  Province.  North  to  Mie  Saskatchewan.  South  along  the  Rocky  Mount- 
4)iijH,  where  it  runs  into  mcijulongx,  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  west  to 
On^gon  and  Washington,  there  inosculating  with  oregonuB.  East  to  about  43^  north 
lalihidc  on  the  Missouii,  where  it  meets  erylhrophthulinuH,    The  typical  form  Mexican. 

JAst  of  spevimens. 


19277    11781  Powder  River.. 


S4*pt.  24, 1860 


O.  H.Tniuk..:   8.00 


11.25 


3.50  I 

I 


Lieuteitaitt  fl'arrcn^n  Kxpediiion. — 48.39-40-45,  Bon  Honmie  Island ;  4841,  The  Tower ; 
4842-4:M4-47,  Bijoux  Hills;  5:387,  Fort  Pierre ;  5389,  Yellowstone  River ;  5388-90,  Fort 
Lookout. 

Later  E.rpvdition9. — r)0332-5,  Wyoming. 

The  connecti<m  of  the  several  spotted  PipiloB  of  the  west  and  of  M(»xico,  I  believe 
first  noted  by  l)r,  bclater^  has  been  amply  conbrmcd  by  subsequent  investigation.  They 
unquestionably  intergrade  completely,  forming  geographical  races  of  one  species.  The 
question  is,  whether  to  this  series  P,  erythrophtialmuB  should  not  also  be  added.  In 
the  Key,  I  k«pt  it  apart  and  presented  the  considerations  favoring  this  view,  viz.,  the 
entire  absence  of  spotting  on  the  scapulars  and  back,  the  stronger  sexual  distinctions, 
«od  the  different  note — the  cry  of  the  western  species  resembling  that  of  the  Cat-bird. 
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It  wonld  not,  however,  bo  at  all  snrprisiD;]^  if  complete  intergradation  between  erythroph' 
thalmus  and  arcticus  were  proven  by  specimens  from  the  Lower  Missonri,  raining  iirst 
a  spot  or  two,  and  then  gradually  assuming  the  fally  speckled  state.  In  that  event,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  combine  the. whole  in  one  series,  beginning  with  the  black  nn- 
spotted  erythrophthalmuSf  with  clear  brown  female,  and  ending  with  the  olive-shaded, 
spotted  inaculataa  and  its  nearly  similar  female. 

Dr,  Haiiden  has  shown  exactly  where  the  two  forms  meet  along  the  Missouri,  at  about 
43*^.  In  Northern  Dakota  var.  arciictis  occurs  east  to  about  102^  longitude,  and  my 
Red  River  specimens  of  erf/throphthalmus  show  an  approach  toward  it. 

Excepting  the  curiously  different  call-note,  the  western  forms  are  all 
precisely  like  the  eastern  in  habits  and  manners.  The  large-clawed 
form  is  very  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  The 
sexes  of  this  race  are  not  obviously  distinguishable  by  any  outward 
mark — in  fact,  on  cutting  open  a  supposed  male  on  one  occasion,  I  found 
an  egg  inside.    Mr.  Trippe  sends  me  the  following  items : 

"  The  Arctic  Towhee  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  Idaho  Springs  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  becomes  rather 
common,  though  never  very  abundant.  It  becomes  rare  above  8,500 
feet,  and  above  9,000  disappears  altogether,  being  most  numerous  from 
7,500  feet  down  to  the  plains.  In  habits  and  appearance,  it  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Eastern  Towhee,  but  is  much  shyer  and  is  easily  fright- 
ened, when  it  hides  in  the  bushes  until  all  appearance  of  danger  has 
passed  by.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  I  have  heard  it  utt^r  the 
'^chewink"  of  P.  erythroplithalmus,  or  a  note  almost  exactly  like  it,  though 
a  little  lower  and  more  wiry ;  but  its  usual  call  is  quite  different.  It 
does  not  sing  near  as  frequently  as  the  latter  bird,  but  when  it  does, 
acts  in  the  same  manner,  mounting  to  the  lower  limb  of  a  tree  and 
chanting  its  simple  ditty  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
This  song  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Eastern  Towhees ;  and  it  has,  also, 
the  same  fine  drawn,  wiry  note.    It  disappears  in  September.'' 

Note. — The  Pipilo  fuscusy  8w.  (mesoleucuSy  Bd.  ;  cf.  CouKS,  Key,  152),  has  been  taken 
near  Cation  City,  Coloi*ado,  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Aiken,  and  may  extend  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Platte.    A  pair  were  killed  in  winter. 

PIPILO  CHLORURUS,  (Towns.)  Bd. 
Green-tailed  Finch;  Blandlng's  Finch. 

FrmgiUa  cMoruray  Towns. — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  336. 

Zonoirichia  chlarura,  Gamu.,  Joiirn.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  51,  pi.  9. 

Embernoifra  chlomra^  Bp.,  Consp.,  i,  1850,  483. — Heekm.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  x,  1859,  part  vi, 

4().— SCL.,  Cat.  im-Z,  117. 
FlpHo  chloruruSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  519.--Hkerm.,  1.  c.  part  v,  15.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 

169.— C01TE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Aeiid.  18(i6,  90.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  248.— Stev., 

r.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Mekr.,  ibid.  1872,  684.— AlXEX,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z. 

iii,  1872, 178.— C0UE8,  Key,  1872, 153.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 131,  pi.  31,  f.  4. 
Fringilla  hhmdingiana^  Gamd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  200. 
Zoiiotrivhia  blandinrjiatia,  Woodh.,  Sit^j^r.  Rep.  1853,  85. 
Embtrnafjra  blandingiatta,  Cass.,  III.  1H53.  70,  ])1.  12. 
Fipilo  rilfipiltus,  LAFHEd  ,  R.  Z.  xi,  184H,  176.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  487. 
Kicncria  rufipHeu8f  Bp.,  Com]).  Rend,  xl,  1855, 1556. 

^a&.— Southern  Rocky  Muiintniu  ro«;ion.  North  to  Laramie.  Across  from  Texas  to 
Sontheni  California.  Wintei's  on  tht?  bouthern  United  States  border  (Colorado  Valley 
aud  Sail  Diego,  Cooper). 

Lint  of  vptvimens. 
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Wiud  River 
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9.75 


3.00  i 
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Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expcdil ion »— 927 0-77-7 H,  Laramie  Peak. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60660-(}2,  Littio  Saudy  Creek,  Uintah  Mountains,  and  Green 
River,  Wyoming ;  02292-94,  Conant  Creek,  and  T^ton  Basin,  Idaho. 

In  continuing  to  refer  this  species  to  the  genus  Pipilo,  I  follow  custom ;  but  I  am 
unable  to  appreciate  any  obvious  differences  from  Zonotrichia, 
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Within  the  general  range  just  mentioned  the  movements  of  this  spe- 
cies remain  to  be  precisely  ascertained.  The  bird  probably  breeds  in 
mountains  throughout  its  range,  and  lower  down  in  higher  latitudes. 
It  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Colorado.  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens 
may  represent  its  limit  in  one  direction.  In  the  higher  portions  of  Ari- 
zona, I  ascertained  its  presence  in  numbers,  but  only  during  the  migra- 
tions, in  April  and  May,  and  in  September.  It  appeared  to  be  a  .  shy, 
retiring  bird,  courting  the  seclusion  of  tangled  undergrowth,  where  it 
might  easily  be  overlooked,  unless  diligently  sought  for.  I  generally 
observed  it  in  small,  straggling  companies,  associated  with  other  frin- 
giUine  birds.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  winters  in  the  Colorado  Valley, 
as  well  as  in  Lower  California. 

In  a  late  communication  to  me,  Mr.  Allen  observes :  ^^  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  birds  met  with  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  great 
central  plateau  of  the  continent.  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it 
ranges  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  the  limit  of  trees,  and  throughout  the 
mountain  valleys  is  one  of  the  more  common  species.  It  affects  the 
moister  thickets  near  the  streams,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  very 
pleasing  song.  In  habits  or  notes  it  has  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
group  of  Towhees  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  by  systematic 
writers,  presenting  in  these  respects  far  more  resemblance  to  the  group 
of  Sparrows  so  familiarly  represented  in  the  Atlantic  States  by  the. com- 
mon White-throat.from  which  it  only  differs  structurally  in  its  relatively 
longer  tail."  Mr.  Trippe's  notes  upon  the  same  subject  will  be  read  with 
interest :  "  The  Green-tailed  Finch  is  abundant  throughout  Clear  Creek 
County,  from  its  lower  valleys  up  to  within  700  or  800  feet  of  timber- 
line,  breeding  throughout;  but  is  most  numerous,  during  the  nesting 
season,  from  7,500  to  9,000  feet.  It  arrives  at  Idaho  early  in  May,  and 
soon  becomes  abundant,  remaining  till  the  close  of  September  or  early 
part  of  October.  It  is  a  sprightiy,  active  little  bird,  with  something 
wren  like  in  its  movements  and  appearance.  It  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  loose  stones  and  rocks  of  a  hill-side  (where  it  hops  about  with 
all  the  agility  of  the  Bock  Wren),  and  the  densest  thickets  of  brambles 
and  willows  in  the  valleys,  amidst  which  it  loves  to  hide.  It  is  rather 
shy,  and  prefers  to  keep  at  a  good  distance  from  any  suspicious  object ; 
and  if  a  cat  or  dog  approaches  its  nest,  makes  a  great  scolding,  like  the 
Cat-bird,  and  calls  all  the  neighbors  to  its  assistance ;  but  if  a  person 
walks  by,  it  steals  away  very  quietly  and  remains  silent  till  the  danger 
is  passed.  It  has  a  variety  of  notes  which  it  is  fond  of  uttering ;  one 
sounds  like  the  mew  of  a  kitten,  but  thinner  and  more  wiry ;  its  song  is 
verj'  fine,  quite  different  from  the  Towhee's,  and  vastly  superior  to  it. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  dense  clumps  of  brambles,  and  raises  two  broods 
each  season,  the  first  being  hatched  about  the  middle  of  June." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  have  recently  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Survey. 
They  are  rather  peculiar,  being  of  a  pale  greenish  or  grayish-white, 
freckled  all  over  with  rich  reddish-brown,  the  speckling  being  aggre- 
gated in  a  wreath  or  area  about  the  larger  end  of  the  egg.  Some  speci- 
mens are  much  more  minutely  and  obsoletely  dotted  than  others,  but 
in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  the  markings  are  quite  regular.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Trook  also  took  the  eggs  on  Snake  and  Henry  Biver.  The  nest  is 
placed  indifferently  on  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  egg  measures 
0.90  by  0.68.  The  egg  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  P. 
erythrophthalmus  and  its  allies;  but  entirely  different  from  the  whole 
P.fuscus  groip,  in  which  the  style  is  curiously  as  in  AgeUBUs^-^  pale 
greenish  ground,  sharply  spotted,  scratched  and  streaked  with  blackish. 
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Family  ICTERID^ :  American  Starlings. 

DOLICHONYX  OllYZIVORUS,  (LiiiD.)  Sw. 
Bobolink;  Keed-bird;  Rlce-blrd 

Emhe}'iza  oryzivoraj  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176G,  3ll.--(^orfii/o«M«  carolinen^iSy  Briss.,  Oru. 
iii,  282,  pi.  15,  f.  3:  Emhenza  varoUmensis,  Klein,  92).— Gm.,  i,  1788,  880.— 
Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  408.— Wii.s.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  48,  pi.  12,  f.  1,  2. 

Passerina  oryzirora,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  (VHist.  Nat.  1817,  3. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorusj  Sw.,  Zool.  Jouru.  iii,  1827,  351. — Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
278.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29;  CoD»p.  i,  1850,  437.— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  138.— AuD.,  B. 
Am.  iv,  1842,  10,  pi.  211.— Gould,  Voy.  Beagle,  1841, 106  (Galapagoes).— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  137.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  229.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  81 
(Texas  and  ludian  Territory,  migratory). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iy,  1856,  11  (Cuba). — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  522.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858, 266.- Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  72;  Cat.  1802, 134  (Bolivia  ;  St.  Martha). 
March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  299  (Jamaica).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 781 
fVeuezuela). — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  169  (very  common  to  Fort  Pierre). — Coop., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  78.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  not 
common). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873  (breeding;  rare). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  178  (Ogden,  Utah).- Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  686  (Utah).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  154,  fig.  97.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  16  (Rio  Negro, 
Rio  Napo,  La  Plata).— Lanvr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  1864,  99  (Sombrero). — Pelz., 
Cm.  Braz.  iii,  199  (Brazil).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 149,  pi.  32,  f.  4,  5. 

Icterus  agripainis,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  87 ;  Syn.  1828, 53.— NCTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 185.— 
Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  2vS:3;  y,  1839,  486;  pi.  54. 

Dolichonyx  agrijK-nniSj  Rich.,  Rop.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837. 

PsarocoUns  caudacntus,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  32  (Bd,  and  Ceiss.). 

Dolichonyx  oryzitoruB  var.  albinuvhaj  RiDGW.,  Mss. — CoUES,  Check-list,  App. 

^aft.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  (latitude  40^,  Rich.). 
West  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  somewhat  beyond.  Utah  (J //en);  Nevada  ( ffi^<^- 
way);  Wyoming  {Uayden))  Montana  {Cooper).  South  to  Bolivia,  La  Plata,  &c.  Gala- 
pagoes. Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  and  Kansas  northward.  Does  not  winter 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America  (numei*oii8 
quotations). 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5360,  Fort  Pierre ;  8951-52,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  Expeditions.— 61728-^,  Ogden,  Utah  (*' abundant"). 

The  entire  chaDge  of  plumage  which  the  male  of  this  species  ander- 
goes  twice  a  year  is  none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  so  well  known 
a  fact  in  its  economy.  When  the  bird  reaches  the  Middle  districts, 
which  is  usually  not  until  May,  the  males,  as  a  rule,  are  already  in 
nearly  perfect  breeding  attire,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  still 
show  touches  of  yellowish  on  the  belly  and  legs.  At  this  period  they 
are  very  conspicuous,  associated  in  flocks,  sometimes  great  in  extent, 
moving  restlessly  about  the  meadows  and  orchards^  overflowing  with 
glad  music.  Their  number  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the 
females,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  silent  and  more  retiring  ways 
of  the  latter  sex.  They  really  pass  through,  in  the  vernal  migration, 
quite  rapidly,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  in  a  hurry,  as  we 
see  them  by  day.  They  throw  themselves  in  a  field,  scatter  on  the 
ground,  feeding,  and  at  the  slightest  alarm,  or  in  mere  wantonness, 
suddenly  fly  en  masse  to  the  nearest  tree,  fence,  or  bush,  and  begin  to 
sing,  x^roducing  an  indescribable  medley,  hushed  in  an  instant  only  to 
be  resumed.  Sometimes  they  sing  as  merrily,  though  with  less  con- 
certed action,  while  they  are  rambling  in  the  grass.  Their  day-time 
leisure  for  song  and  food,  is  easily  explained :  for  they  migrate,  at  this 
season,  almost  entirely  by  night.  Every  night  in  early  May,  as  we  walk 
the  streets,  we  can  hear  the  mellow  metallic  clinking  coming  down 
through  the  darkness,  from  .birds  passing  high  over  head,  and  sounding 
clearer  in  the  stillness.    By  the  middle  of  May  they  have  all  passed ; 
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a  few,  it  is  stated,  linger  to  breed  south  of  New  Englaud,  but  the  main 
body  passes  on,  spreading  over  that  portion  of  the  Union  and  the  neigh- 
boring British  Provinces,  occupying  in  pairs  almost  every  meadow.  The 
change  of  plumage  with  the  finishing  of  the  duties  of  reproduction  is 
rapid  and  complete  before  the  return  movement  is  made,  although  this 
takes  place  in  August.  As  far  north  at  least  as  Maryland,  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  decidedly  black  individual,  among  the  millions  that  re- 
*  pass  that  State  late  in  the  summer  and  during  September.  The  males 
are,  indeed,  distinguishable  by  their  superior  size  and  a  sort  of  diffuse- 
ness  of  tawny  coloration,  not  quite  like  the  cleaner  and  lighter  pattern 
of  the  females,  aside  from  the  black  traces  that  frequently  persist ;  but 
the  difference  is  not  great.  They  are  now  sougless — who  ever  heard 
Bobolink  music  in  the  falH — they  have  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied 
Ainkj  befitting  such  fat  and  abandoned  gourmands  as  they  are,  throng- 
ing  in  countless  hordes  the  wild-rice  tracts  and  the  grain  fields,  loafiug 
and  inviting  their  souls.  So  they  go,  until  the  first  cold  snap,  that  sends 
them  into  winter  quarters  at  once — chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also 
much  further  south.  Thev  have  successivelv  filled  the  role  of  Bobolink, 
Beed-bird,  Rice-bird,  and  Butter-bird ;  and  as  soon  as  the  season  relaxes 
once  more,  in  March,  they  will  re-enter  the  United  States,  and  do  it  all 
over  again. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  is  the  favorite  highway  of  this  species,  but  it 
travels  also  by  other  routes  in  the  interior.  It  goes  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley ;  there  some  stop  to  breed,  as  low  at  least  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  but  numbers  keep  on,  pushing  past  the  United  States,  and 
resting  at  last  in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan.  The  very  consider- 
able westward  extension  of  the  species  has  been  only  lately  determined. 
Thus  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Merriam  both  found  it  '^ common"  in  September 
at  Ogden,  in  Utah,  where  it  is  said  to  breed.  Dr.  Hayden  remarks  that 
it  is  "very  common  at  Fort  Pierre,''  and  "one  of  the  most  abundant 
birds  on  the  western  prairies."  Dr.  Cooper  has  au  interesting  note 
from  an  extreme  locality :  "  At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Bit- 
terroot  River,  I  heard  and  saw  at  a  distance  what  I  took  for  the  Bobo- 
link, the  flight  and  flying-call  exactly  resembling  that  bird's.  At  CoBur 
d'Alene  Mission  I  again  met  with  it,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  it  or  determine  the  species,  though  they  frequented  a  wheat-field 
for  several  mornings.  I  know  no  bird  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  and, 
having  been  found  at  Fort  Bridger,  a  few  probably  go  north  to  47^  SC, 
as  they  go  to  latitude  54^  east  of  the  mountains."  The  westward  ex- 
tension of  several  eastern  bii*ds  in  this  latitude  is  apparently  an  indica- 
tion of  the  oblique  westward  trend  of  the  Eastern  Province,  which 
reaches  the  Pacific  in  Alaska.  It  breeds  very  abundantly,  in  June,  on 
the  prairies  bordering  the  Red  River  of  the  ]Sorth,  to  49^  at  least. 

The  Bobolink  makes  a  rude  and  flimsy  nest  of  dried  grass  on  the 
ground,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  0.85  long  by  about  0.63  broad,  dull 
bluish-white,  sometimes  brownish-white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark 
chocolate  or  blackish-brown  surface-marks,  and  others  of  paler  hue  in 
the  shell.  The  general  effect  is  much  as  in  Passercxdm^  or  PooeceteSj 
but  the  variability  is  very  great.  The  nest  is  cunningly  hidden,  and 
often  further  screened  from  threatened  observation  by  ingenious  devices 
of  the  parents. 

It  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  this  species  and  the  Cow-bird 
will  require  removal  from  the  family  Icteridce^  where  they  have  long 
rested,  to  a  position  nearer  that  assigned  by  the  original  and  several 
early  describers. 
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MOLOTHRUS  PECORIS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 
Cow-bird;  Cowpen-blrd ;  Cow-Blackbird. 

a.  pecoris. 

FringiUa  peooriSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  910  ($).— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  443.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  Nob.  230, 231.— Sabine,  Fraukl.  Journ.  676.  {F,  virgiiniana  of 
Brisson;  Cowpen  Finch  of  Pennant^  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  371,  No.  241.) 

Emberiza  pecoris,  Wils.,  Am.  Oni.  ii,  1810.  145,  pi.  18,  figs.  I,  2,  3. 

Fasserina  pecoris,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxv,  1819,  22. 

Icterus  pecwiSy  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  88;  Syn.  1828,  53.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  178.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Bio«.  i,  1831,  493 ;  v,  1839,  233,  400;  pis.  99,  424. 

'' FBar(Koliu8  pecons,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  30"  {fide  Cabanis), 

MoJothrua  pecoris,  Sw.  &  KicH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 277.— Bp.,  List.  1838,  29;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
436.- AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  139;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  16,  pi.  212.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
139.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858.  524.— Trippe,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  291  (bioffrapby).- 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  155.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  154,  pi.  32,  f.  6,  7  ;  and  of  writers  generally. 

Molohrus  pecoriSf  Sundevall,  Meth.  Nat.  Av.  Disp.  Teutamen,  1872,  22  (after  Cab., 
Mus.  Hein.  192). 

Molothrus  atcTj  Gray,  Hand  list,  ii,  1870,  36,  No.  6507  (after  Bodd.,  PI.  Enl.  606,  %.  1). 

" OrioZM« /u«cji«,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  303"  (thus  identified  by  Cdbanie  and  (&ay/ 
queried  by  Baird  ;  probably  belongs  here). 

**Oriolue  mhior,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  394     {apnd  Cdhanis  and  Cassin))  also  of  Xol^m. 

**IcterM  emberizoides,  Daudin"  (fide  Gray  and  Cabanis). 

FringiUa  ambigua,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18:12,  484  (unquestionably !). 

b.  ohscurus. 

Stumua  obBCuruB,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  804  {S.  novahispania,  Briss.,  ii,  448). 

Sturnuajunceti,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  326  (=  S.  obecurusy  Gm.) 

Molothrus  obdcuruSf  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  18  (Lower  California  and  Mexico). — 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  260.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  36,  No.  6508. 
Molothrtis  pecoriSy  var.  obscuruSf  Coues,  Key,  1872, 155  (Arizona  and  southward). — ^B.  B^ 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  154  (in  text),  pi.  32,  f.  8. 
Molothrus  pecoriSj  (?)  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  213;  1859,  365;  1860,  252.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1866,  90. 

Hab. — The  typical  form  tbrouffhout  temperate  North  America  (excepting  Pacific 
coast  f ).  North  to  68^.  Breeds  abundantly  from  about  35^  northward,  and  winters  in 
groat  numbers  in  the  Southern  States.  Var.  obscurus  in  Arizona,  Lower  Califomiai  and 
southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, —4356^  Fort  Pierre ;  4365,  5368,  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone ;  5327,  Medicine  Hill ;  9334,  9336-7,  Loup  Fork. 

Later  Expeditions.— 60450,  La  Bontd  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  bird  I  have  designated  as  var.  obscurus,  or  the  Dwarf  Cow-bird,  as  above,  and 
also  in  the  Key,  is  strikingly  smaller  than  the  typical  form.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cassin  waa 
led  to  make  it  a  distinct  species,  which,  however,  it  is  not.  It  is  precisely  like  the 
ordinary  bird  in  color,  but  is  much  smaller,  the  male  only  about  equaling  the  female 
of  true  |)eo(>n«.  The  female  of  var.  obscurus  is  under  7  inches  long,  with  the  wing  about 
3^,  and  the  tail  2^ ;  the  female  of  pecoris  is  7  to  7^  inches  long,  the  Tying  nearly  4,  the 
tail  nearly  3;  while  an  average  male  pecons  measures  full  8  inches,  the  wing  over  4, 
and  the  tail  over  3. 

Earlier  authors  described  the  Cow-bird  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  not  always 
accurately,  causing  uncertainty  if  not  confusion.  But  we  ma^  be  reasonablv  sure  that 
pecoris,  the  name  usually  adopted,  is  not  the  one  having  priority.    Turning  back  a  few 

Sages  of  Gmelin,  from  p.  910  (pecoris),  we  find  on  p.  804  a  certain  Stumue  obscurus,  evi> 
ently  a  Cow-bird,  and  usually  held  identical  with  pecoris,  but  which,  from  the  refer- 
ence to  8,  novce-hispanice  of  Brisson,  is  the  dwarf  Mexican  form.  So  far  as  this  goes, 
the  above  quotations  ouj^ht  in  strictness  to  be  reversed,  giving  us  Molothrus  obscurue 
and  M.  obscurus  var.  pecoris.  But  back  still  further  in  Gmelin,  we  find  Oriolus  minor 
(p.  394)  and  O.  fuscus  (p.  393),  both  probably  Cow-birds.  It  appears,  however,  that  we 
nec)d  not  employ  any^  of  Gmelin's  names ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  the  ater  of 
Boddsert  is  this  species,  and  antedates  tham  all.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  species  is  Moloihrun  ater  (Bodd.),  Gray,  and  of  its  variety.  If.  ater 
virr.  obscurus  (Gm.),  Coues.  Even  the  generic  name  has  given  trouble,  for  both  C»- 
bpnis  and  Sundevall  understand,  upon  philological  grounds,  that  Swainson  should 
h/ive  written  Molobrus  instead  of  Molothrus. 
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There  ia  no  doubt  Tvhatever  that  tbo  Fringilla  amhigua  of  Nattall.  which  Andubon 
onoe*  hastily  enrmised  to  be  a  youDg  White-crowned  Sparrow,  is  nothing  bat  a  very 
jonng  Cow-bird,  as  qnestioningly  sugj^ested  by  Baird:  A  newly-feathered  bird  in  my 
cabinet,  shot  in  the  middle  of  July,  at  Washington,  answers  perfectly  to  Nnttall^ 
deecription. 

Parasitism,  in  the  zoological  sense  of  the  term  a  frequent  condition 
of  lower  forms  of  life,  is  sufficiently  rare  among  higher  animals  to  excite 
special  interest;  and  the  exceptional  absence  of  the  strong  parental 
instincts  of  birds  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Considering  that  con- 
scious volition — that  choice,  in  a  word — determines  the  whole  process 
of  perpetuation  of  the  species  in  the  Cow-bird,  denying  all  but  the 
purely  sexual  of  conjugal  relations,  abrogating  parental  relations,  and 
rendering  family  relations  impossible,  we  must  concede  a  case  of  para- 
sitism having  almost  an  ethical  significance,  to  such  an  extreme  is  it 
pushed.  Certain  low  organisms,  like  the  Entozoa^  for  example,  only 
exist  under  conditions  fulfilled  within  the  bodies  of  higher  animals, 
presenting  a  case  not  so  widely  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  rela- 
tion between  a  plant-germ  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows;  but  they 
work  detriment  to  their  host,  and  even  its  death,  by  the  irritation  of 
their  presence  in  myriads,  or  their  actual  consumption  of  substance,  and 
in  this  respect  are  more  exactly  comparable  to  the  true  epiphytes,  like 
the  mistletoe,  drawing  sap  directly  from  the  other  plants  upon  which 
they  fix.  Another  kind  of  parasitism  is  illustrated  by  numerous  insects, 
sometimes  designated  as  Epizoa^  whicb  are  independent  organisms,  self- 
sapporting,  yet  habitually  seeking  to  live  upon  other  animals.  Such 
answer  more  nearly  to  the  peculiar  signification  of  a  parasite,  in  its  ety- 
mological sense  of  an  '*  uninvited  guest,"  than  the  Enfozoa  do,  and  lead 
ap  to  cases  of  parasitism  in  its  literal  signification.  Among  mammals 
we  have  pure  parasitism  in  the  asserted  relations  of  the  jackal  and  lion, 
the  former  being  literally  "beside  the  table''  of  the  latter.  The  Jaegers 
are  similarly  and  more  forcibly  parasitic,  feeding  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  annoyance  of  Oulls ;  so  are  some  Gulls,  in  their  turn,  parasites  of 
the  Pelicans,  picking  small  fry  out  of  the  very  beak  of  these  industrious 
fishers.  The  Bald  Eagle  is  a  bold  parasite  of  the  Osprey,  accomplish- 
ing by  violence  what  is  usually  done  by  intrigue.  But  all  such  cases 
relate  simply  to  procuring  of  food;  only  a  few  extremely  '* advanced 
thinkers^  among  birds  and  the  human  species  dispense  with  family  ties, 
duties,  and  delights,  throwing  the  burthensome  results  of  their  sexual 
propensities  upon  society.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  either  case,  the 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  individuals  themselves,  or  the  mischief 
wrought  at  large.  But  it  may  be  straining  an  analogy  to  compare  cases, 
however  similar,  in  one  of  which  resides  a  moral  quality  which  we  must 
presume  to  be  absent  in  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  singular  that  this  particular  kind  of  para- 
sitism should  occur  in  the  isolated  cases  of  birds  so  unlike,  as  Cuckoos 
and  Cowbirds,  and  only  there,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  egg  of  the  Cow- 
bird  is  less  than  an  inch  long,  by  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide;  it 
varies  a  great  deal  in  size,  as  is  seen  on  comparing  any  large  series. 
Given  the  existence  of  the  habit  of  laying  in  other  birds'  nests,  we 
should  have  anticipated  its  occurrence  throughout  some  particular 
group,  rather  than  its  seemingly  "sporadic"  character.  But  there  are 
no  accidents  in  the  order  of  nature ;  if  we  could  but  see  far  enough,  not 

•  8^  ed.  iii,  159.  But  later  (iv,  20)  he  says  tbat  the  young  Cow-bird  from  which  he 
made  his  drawing  was  sent  to  him  by  Nuttall,and  tbat  it  was  the  same  $pecimen  as  that 
-described  by  Nuttall  aa  the  ^'Ambiguous  Sparrow ''— **  nothing  else  than  a  young  Cew- 
l>en-birdy  scarcely  fledged.'' 
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only  would  the  cooDection  between  the  habits  of  the  Cowbird  and 
Cackoo  be  plain,  but  we  should  discern  how  such  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  its  instinct  were  effected.  The  production  of  the  traits  in 
question  is  a  theme  fruitful  of  speculation,  if  not  of  solid  information. 
Ages  ago,  it  might  be  surmised,  a  female  Cow-bird,  in  imminent  danger 
of  delivery  without  a  nest  prepared,  was  loth  to  lose  her  offspring,  and 
deposited  her  burthen  in  an  alien  nest,  perhaps  of  her  own  species, 
rather  than  on  the  ground.  The  convenience  of  this  process  may  have 
struck  her,  and  induced  her  to  repeat  the  easy  experiment.  The  found- 
lings duly  hatched,  throve,  and  came  to  maturity,  stamped  with  their 
mother's  individual  traits — an  impress  deep  and  lasting  enough  to  simi- 
larly affect  them  in  turn.  The  adventitious  birds  increased  by  natural 
multiplication,  till  they  outnumbered  the  true-born  ones ;  what  was  en- 
gendered of  necessity  was  perpetuated  by  unconscious  volition,  and 
finally  became  a  fixed  habit — the  law  of  reproduction  for  the  species. 
Much  current  reasoning  on  similar  subjects  is  no  better  nor  worse  than 
this,  and  it  all  goes  for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  genus  Molothrm  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America ;  their  habits,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  like  those  of  our  repre- 
sentative. The  position  of  the  genus  is  a  little  uncertain  ;  it  has  strong 
aflinity  with  the  Blackbirds  (Icteridce)^  yet  it  is  diflicult  to  see  in  what 
respects  it  differs  from  certain  fringilline  birds.  But  in  any  event,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  structure  of  the  birds  to  give  a  hint  of  their 
peculiar  habits.  Attending  the  central  fact  of  reproductive  parasitism 
are  numerous  circumstances  worthy  of  attention,  since  they  all  tend  to 
insure  the  peipetuation  of  these  species  under  anomalous  conditions,, 
and  react  against  the  multiplication  of  the  various  birds  which  are 
selected  as  foster-parents.  It  is  mysterious,  indeed ;  the  infliction  is 
certainly  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  birds  who  are  drawn  into  the  con- 
nection, and  yet  we  cannot  rationally  conceive  of  the  existence  of  such 
thing,  except  as  a  means  of  some  greater  good.  Can  it  not  be  possible 
that  this  special  check  upon  the  increase  of  certain  kinds  of  birds  pre- 
serves the  delicate  balance  of  some  of  iN^ature's  forces  f 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the  small  relative  size  of  the  Cow-bird's 
egg  should  be  accounted  a  circumstance  favorable  to  the  bird,  as  some 
have  believed,  reasoning  that  a  larger  egg  could  not  be  adequately  in- 
cubated by  the  small  species  usually  selected  as  nftrses.  No  ct  priori 
reason  appears  why  the  egg  should  not  have  been  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, and  a  different  series  of  birds  been  called  upon  to  incubate  it ;. 
while,  as  the  facts  stand,  it  is  clear  that  the  bigness  of  the  egg,  in  cotn- 
parison  with  those  among  which  it  is  usually  deposited,  and  not  its^ 
smallness  relative  to  the  Cow-bird's  bulk,  is  the  favoring  element.  For 
the  larger  egg  must  mechanically  obstruct  the  incubation  of  the  smaller 
ones,  and  so  receive  the  greater  share  of  warmth  from  the  bird's  body^ 
But  perhaps  both  the  circumstances  may  be  brought  into  reasonable 
connection.  Were  the  Cow-bird's  egg  of  ordinary  dimensions  relative 
to  the  bulk  of  the  species,  it  might  be  susceptible  of  successful  incuba- 
tion only  by  other  birds  large  enough  to  remove  or  destroy  it,  as  would 
certainly  be  done  when  practicable ;  it  is  therefore  unusually  small,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  birds  able  to  hatch  it, 
yet  too  weak  to  eject  it ;  and  now  its  superiority  in  size  to  the  eggs  of 
such  birds  becomes  a  favorable  circumstance. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Cow-bird's  egg  hatches  sooner  than  that  of  most 
birds,  the  period  of  incubation  being  not  over  ten  days.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  either  sufficient,  explicit,  or  pre- 
cise ;  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  checked  by  many  additional  observa- 
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tions.  A  (liflicttlty,  not  usually  recoguized,  meets  us  here,  in  the  variable 
eircumstanees  of  incubation.  An  egg  habitually  intrusted  to  numerous 
different  birds,  from  the  size  of  a  Thrush  down  to  that  of  the  tiny 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  a  varying  temperature 
(within,  however,  narrow  limits),  hastening  or  retarding  development 
of  the  embryo ;  even  the  material  of  so  many  different  nests,  consid- 
ered as  conductors  of 'heat,  may  exercise  a  slight  disturbing  influence. 
Under  these  fluctuating  circumstances  the  duration  of  incubation  may 
yet  be  proven  inconstant ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  a  single 
definite  relation  to  that  of  each  of  the  birds  concerned.  Of  its  prior 
maturity,  as  a  rule,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  and  the  result- 
ing advantage  is  obvious.  The  young  Cow-bird  immediately  demands 
and  receives  attention,  so  that  incubation  of  the  other  eggs  may  remain 
nufinished ;  and  if  the  latter  are  hatched,  the  chances  of  the  younger 
and  weaker  birds  against  the  alien  are  very  problematical.  They  may 
be  trampled  to  death,  or  smothered,  even  if  they  are  not  forcibly  ejected ; 
and  they  generally  fail  to  receive  sufficient  nourishment,  of  which  the 
lion's  share  falls  to  the  intruder. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  singular  element  of  success  for  the  Cow- 
bird.  However  indignant  and  despairing  the  nurses  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  about  it  at  first,  they  generally  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  and 
when  they  have  once  made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  unpleasant  sit- 
uation, they  do  their  whole  duty  by  it,  even  to  the  neglect  of  their 
rightful  offspring.  As  not  uufrequeutly  occurs  in  other  cases,  they  be- 
come, so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  their  actions,  really  fond  of  the  found- 
ling, and,  at  any  rate,  they  give  assiduous  attention  to  its  wants,  and 
care  for  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Cow-bird  ever  attempts  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  nest.  She  watches  her  chance  while  the  owners  are 
away,  slips  in  by  stealth,  and  leaves  the  evidence  of  her  unfriendly  visit 
to  be  discovered  on  their  return,  in  the  shape  of  the  ominous  egg.  The 
parents  hold  anxious  consultation  in  this  emergency,  as  their  sorrowful 
cries  and  disturbed  actions  phiinly  indicate.  If  their  nest  was  empty 
before,  they  generally  desert  it,  and  their  courage  in  giving  up  a  cosy 
home  resufts  in  one  Cow- bird  the  less.  Sometimes  even  after  there  is 
an  egg  of  their  own  in  the  nest,  they  have  ners'e  enough  to  let  it  go, 
rather  than  assume  the  hateful  task  of  incubating  the  strange  one.  But 
if  the  female  has  already  laid  an  egg  or  two,  the  pair  generally  settle 
into  the  reluctant  conviction  that  there  is  no  help  for  it;  they  quiet 
down  after  awhile,  and  things  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  ha^^pened.  ^ot 
always,  however,  will  they  desert  even  an  empty  nest;  some  birds  have 
discovered  a  way  out  of  the  difliculty — it  is  the  most  ingenious  device 
imaginable,  and  the  more  we  think  about  it  the  more  astonishing  it 
seems.  They  build  a  two-story  nest,  leaving  the  obnoxious  egg  in  the 
basement.  1  want  no  better  proof  that  birds  possess  a  faculty  indistin- 
guishable, so  far  as  it  goes,  from  human  reason ;  and  such  a  case  as  this 
bears  impressively  upon  the  general  question  of  the  difference  between 
reason  and  that  faculty  we  designate  by  the  vague  and  misleading  term 
"instinct."  The  evidence  has  accumulated  till  it  has  become  conclusive, 
that  the  difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind — that  instinct  is  a  lower 
order  of  reason — the  arrest,  in  brutes,  at  a  certain  stage,  of  a  faculty 
reaching  higher  development  in  man.  Instinct,  in  the  ill-considered 
current  sense  of  term,  could  never  lead  a  Summer  Yellowbird  up  to 
building  a  two-story  nest  to  let  a  Cow-bird's  eggs  addle  below.  Such 
"instinct"  is  merely  force  of  habit,  inherited  or  acquired — a  sum  of  ten- 
dencies operating  unknowingly  and  uniformly  upon  the  same  recurring 
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circamstances,  devoid  of  couscioas  design,  lacking  recognized  prevision ; 
totally  inadequate  to  the  rcqairements  of  the  first  special  emergency. 
What  bird,  possessed  of  only  saeli  a  faculty  as  this,  could  build  a  two- 
story  nest  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable  deposit  in  the  original  single- 
story  fabric  f  It  argues  as  intelligent  a  design  as  was  ever  indicated  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  by  a  human  being.  No  question  of  inherited 
tendency  enters  here ;  and  if  it  did,  the  issue  would  be  only  set  back  a 
step  no  nearer  determination,  for  there  must  have  been  an  original 
double  nest,  the  result  of  an  original  idea.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  fore- 
thought very  rarely'  exhibited;  considering  what  proportion  the  double 
nests  discovered  bear  to  the  ordinary  ones  brought  to  our  notice,  among 
the  millions  annually  constructed,  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  inge- 
nious device  is  in  fact  a  frequent  resort  of  the  birds  plagued  by  the 
Cow-bunting.  And  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  a  bird  which,  having  once  safely  shut  up  the  terrible  egg 
in  her  cellar,  and  then  having  ibund  another  one  violating  her  premises, 
forthwith  built  a  third  story  f  She  deserved  better  of  fate  than  that  her 
house  should  at  last  be  despoiled  by  a  naturalist.  This  was  a  Summer 
Yellowbird,  to  whom  the  price  of  passing  thus  into  history  must  have 
seemed  hard. 

The  Cow-bird's  foster-parents  are  numerous ;  the  list  of  those  so  deter- 
mined is  already  large,  and  when  completed  will  probably  comprise 
pretty  much  all  of  the  species  nesting  within  the  Cow-bird's  breeding 
range,  from  the  size  of  a  Thrush  down  to  that  of  the  Guatcatcher.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  long  list ;  I  will  mention,  however,  the  Wood 
Thrush,  Yellowbreasted  Chat,  and  Towhee  Bunting,  as  showing  that 
the  foster-birds  are  not  always  smaller  than  the  Cow-bird  itself.  The 
Summer  Yellowbird,  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  and  the  Red-eyed 
Vireo,  are  among  those  most  persistently  victimized.  On  the  prairies 
of  the  west,  where  the  Cow-birds  are  very  numerous,  and  breeding  birds 
restricted  in  number  of  species  if  not  of  individuals,  I  had  almost  said 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  nests  taken  in  June  will  be  found  a  Cow- 
bird's  egg. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  normal 
number  of  eggs  usually  deposited  each  season  by  a  single  bird — that  is 
if  more  than  one  be  laid,  as  is  probable.  We  can  only  presume,  quite 
reasonably,  that  the  laying  is  of  four  or  five  eggs,  as  usual  among  the. 
allied  species.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  the  same  individual  ever 
deposits  more  than  one  egg  in  the  same  nest — at  least  I  am  not  aware 
of  observations  on  this  score,  and  they  would  be  necessarily  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make.  Finding  several  Cow-bird's  eggs  in  a 
nest,  as  frequently  happens,  proves  nothing  to  this  effect,  for  the  same 
nest  might  easily  enough  be  used  by  different  Cow-birds  in  succession. 
It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  two  of  the  alien  eggs  together ;  I  have  found 
three  in  a  Towhee-Bunting's  nest,  and  even  Jive  have  been  discovered 
in  the  same  nest.  Singularly  enough,  these  unusual  numbers  were  in 
the  nest  of  the  same  species.  Thus  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  in  his  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Cow-bird  (Am.  Nat.  iii,  291),  cites  a  remarkable 
case :  "I  never  heard  of  more  than  two  instances  where  there  were  more 
than  two  eggs  of  the  Cowbird  in  a  single  nest.  Prof.  Baird  and  Dr. 
Brewer  once  found  three  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  Black-and-white  Creeper, 
and  I  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  nest  of  the  same  bird 
containing  five  eggs  of  the  parasite,  together  with  three  of  her  own.  In 
the  latter  case  incubation  had  begun,  and  all  of  the  eggs  contained  em- 
bryos." We  may  consider  this  pair  of  Creepers  relieved,  on  the  whole, 
by  Mr.  Trippe's  visit — the  mother-bird  rescued  from  drowning  in  the  in- 
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nndatioD  of  so  maD}-  <<  well-spriDgs,"  and  the  father  saved  the  neceasity 
of  hanging  himself  from  the  nearest  convenient  ci*otch. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  female  Cow-bird  ready  to  lay.  She 
becomes  disquieted;  she  betrays  unwonted  excitement,  and  ceases  her 
busy  search  for  food  with  her  companions.  At  length  she  separates 
from  the  flock,  and  sallies  forth  to  reconnoitre,  anxiously  indeed,  for  her 
case  is  urgent,  and  she  has  no  home.  How  obstrusive  is  the  sad 
analogy!  She  flies  to  some  thicket,  or  hedge-row,  or  other  common 
resort  of  birds,  where,  something  teaches  her — perhaps  experience — 
nest^  will  be  found.  Stealthily  and  in*  perfect  silence  she  flit«  along, 
peering  furtively,  alternately  elated  or  dejected,  into  the  depths  of  the 
foliage.  She  espies  a  nest,  but  the  owner's  head  peeps  over  the  brim, 
and  she  must  pass  on.  Now,  however,  comes  her  chance;  there  is  the 
very  nest  she  wishes,  and  no  one  at  home.  She  disappears  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  is  almost  another  bird  that  comes  out  of  the  bush.  Her 
business  done,  and  trouble  over,  she  chuckles  her  selfgratulations, 
rustles  her  plumage  to  adjust  it  trimly,  and  flies  back  to  her  associates. 
They  know  what  has  happened,  but  are  discreet  enough  to  say  nothing — 
charity  is  often  no  less  wise  than  kind. 

Polygamy  is  rare  among  higher  birds;  in  no  creatures  are  the  parental 
and  conjugal  instincts  more  strongly  developed  or  beautifully  displayed. 
But  the  Cow-bird  illustrates  this  mode  of  life,  and  not  in  the  lordly 
manner  of  the  barn-yard  cock,  so  devoted  to  his  harem,  so  gallant  and 
just  to  all.  As  in  this  si)ecies  there  is  no  love  of  offspring,  neither  can 
there  be  conjugal  affection;  all  family  ties  are  dispensed  with.  The 
association  is  a  mere  herding  together  in  quest  of  food  in  similar  resorts. 
The  Cow-birds  never  mate ;  their  most  intimate  relations  are  no  sooner 
effected  than  forgotten ;  not  even  the  decent  restrictions  of  a  seraglio 
are  observed;  it  is  a  perfect  community  of  free-lovers,  who  do  as  the 
original  Cynics  did.  The  necessary  courtship  becomes  in  consequence 
a  curiously  mixed  affair.  During  the  i)eriod  corresponding  to  the  mat- 
ing season  of  orderly  birds,  the  patriarchs  of  the  sorry  crew  mount  up 
the  trees  and  fences,  to  do  what  thoy  call  their  singing.  They  posture 
and  turn  about,  and  ruffle  their  feathers  to  look  bigger  than  Nature 
made  them ;  if  their  skins  were  not  tough  they  would  certainly  burst 
with  vanity.  They  puff*  out  their  throats  and  pipe  the  most  singular 
notes,  perhaps  honestly  wishing  to  please  their  companions  of  the  other 
eex — at  any  rate,  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  the  females  are 
perched  near  by,  but  without  seeming  very  enthusiastic — rather  taking 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  listening  at  times,  it  may  be,  but  just  as 
likely  preening  their  plumage,  with  other  thoughts  anil  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose. The  i)erformauce  over,  it  is  a  very  little  while  .afterward  when 
the  whole  band  goes  trooping  after  food  in  the  nearest  cattle-yard  or 
pasture. 

Cow-birds  appear  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  \Yest ;  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  they  really  are,  for  the  numbers  that  in  the  East  spread 
equally  over  large  areas  are  here  drawn  within  small  compass,  owing 
to  lack  of  attractions  abroad.  Every  wagon-train  passing  over  the 
prairies  in  summer  is  attended  by  flocks  of  the  birds ;  every  camp  and 
stock-corral,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  besieged  by  the  busy  birds, 
eager  to  glean  subsistence  from  the  wasted  forage.  Their  familiarity 
under  these  circumstances  is  surprising.  Perpetually  wandering  about 
the  feet  of  the  draught-animals,  or  perching  upon  their  backs,  they  be- 
come 80  accustomed  to  man's  presence  that  they  will  hardly  get  out  of 
the  way.  I  have  even  known  a  young  bird  to  suffer  itself  to  be  taken 
in  hand,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  the  birds  fluttering  within 
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a  few  feet  of  one's  head.  The  animals,  appear  to  rather  like  the  birds^ 
and  suffer  them  to  perch  in  a  row  upon  their  back-bones,  doubtless  find- 
ing the  scratching  of  their  feet  a  comfortable  sensation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  riddance  from  insect  parasites. 

A  singular  point  in  the  history  of  this  species  is  its  unexplained  dis- 
appearance, generally  in  July,  from  many  or  most  localities  in  which  it 
breeds.  Where  it  goes,  and  for  what  purpose,  are  unknown ;  but  the 
fact  is  attested  by  numerous  observers.  Sometimes  it  reappears  in 
September  in  the  same  places,  sometimes  not.  Thus,  in  Northern  Da- 
kota, I  saw  none  after  early  in  August. 

AGEL^US  PHCBNICBUS,  (Linn.)  VieiU. 
Bed-winged  Blackbird. 

a.  ph(eniceu8, 

Oriolus  phaniceus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 161.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  386.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  428. 

Agelmis  phceniceuSf  Vieill.,  "Analvse,  1816."— Non v.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  539. — 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  347;' List  of  Brit.  B.  186.3,  92  (said  to  be  accidental  in 
England).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  280.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  30;  Consp.  i, 
1850,  430.— ACD.,  Syn.  1839,  141 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  31,  216.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
141.— WoODU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  80.— Sci-,  F.  Z.  S.  1857,  205;  1859,  58,  381 ; 
Cat.  1862,  133  (Orizaba;  Guatemala).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  19  (Guate- 
mala).—Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  263.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  526 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  18.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1H59,  iv,  30.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Babamas).- Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wasb.  Tor.  1860,  207.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  169.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila,  Acad. 
lj?66,  90.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  S.  Y.  ix,  1868,  104  (Costa  Rica).— Sumich.,  Mem. 
Bost.  Soc.  i.  1869,  553  (Orizaba).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  261.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota).— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  284  (Florida); 
iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas  to  Utah).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  686.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  8.— CouKS,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866^ 
90  (Arizona) ;  Key,  1872,  156,  pi.  4.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  159,  pi.  33,  f. 
1,  2,  3 ;  and  of  late  autbors  generally. 

Icterus  phcpuicens,  Daud.— Liciit.,  Verz.  1823,  No.  128.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  68; 
Svn.  1828,  52.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  169.- AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  348;  v,  1839^ 
487 ;  pi.  67. 

Psarocoliua  phocniceus^  Wagl.,  Syst.  A  v.  1>''27,  No.  10. 

Stumus  predatoriuSf  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811,  30,  pi.  30,  fig.  1. 

b.  assimilis, 

Agelaiua  aasimiliaf  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  12 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  316  (Cuba,  breeding). 
AgelcsuB  phceniceue  var.  assimiliSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  159. 

c.  gubernator. 

Paarocolius  gubernator j  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281. 

Agelaiua  gubtrnator^  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List.  18.1H,  30 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  430.— Aui>., 
Syn.  1839,  141 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  29,  pi.  21.5.— Woodit.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  H9  (Cali- 
fornia).—Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  127,  213;  1*59,  365;  Cat.  1862,  130  (Xalapa).— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86  (California).- Bd.,  ibid,  ix,  529.— Kenn.,  ibid, 
X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  31.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  53.— CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  263. 

Icterus  gubernator,  Nuit.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 187. 

AgelcBue phosniccus  var.  gubernator.  CouES,  Key,  1872,  156.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
163,  pi.  33,  f.  4,  8. 

d.  tricolor, 

IcteruB  tricolor,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840, 186.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  6,  pi.  388. 
Agelantn  tricolor,  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  30;  Consp.  i,  1850,  430.— Aud.,  Syn. 
1839,  141 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  27,  pi.  214.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 80.— Newb., 


Agekeus  phosntceus  var.  tricolor,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 156. 
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Hab. — The  typical  form  throiigbout  temperate  North  America,  and  soath  to  Centra] 
America.  Breeds  in  suitable  places  from  Texas  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast.  Winters  from  about  35^  southward.  Said  to  have  occurred  io 
England.  Var.  asaimiUa  in  Cuba.  Var.  guhcniaior  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  British 
Columbia  into  Mexico.    Var.  tricolor  resident  in  California. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  -firpedi^iow.— 4757,  Big  Nemaha:  5325-26,  Medicine  Creek ;  9332, 
9331,  9339.  933:j,  933(),  along  the  Platte. 

Later  Fxjteditions.-^lOof^-^X  Green  River ;  C1725-5(>,  Ogden,  Utah. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Allen  with  elaborate  tables  of  measurements,  show- 
ing the  sexual  and  individual  difl'ereuccs  in  size  and  propoitions  of  specimens  from  the 
same  locality,  as  well  as  the  variation  in  the  same  respects,  according  to  geographical 
distribution.  The  difference  in  isize  consists  in  the  inferiority  of  southern  birds,  ac- 
cording to  a  well  understood  law  ;  it  is  coupled,  as  usual,  also,  with  attenuation  of  the 
bill.  In  color,  southern  birds  differ  in  the  more  intense  lustre  of  the  black  and  brighter 
red.  Following  are  the  dimensions ;  the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  several 
averages.  Massachusetts  males :  Length.  8.40  to  9.85  (9.16) ;  extent,  13.95  to  15.35 
(14.71);  wing,  4.43  to  5.00  (4.69);  tail,  3.12  to  3.90  (3.63);  bill,  0.75  to  0.91  (0.88). 
Massachusetts  females:  Length,  7.35  to  8.55  (7.53):  extent,  11.25  to  13.55  (12.24); 
wing,  3.63  to  4.26(3.^);  tail,  2.65  to  3.15(2.93);  bill,  0.70  to  0.82  (0.75).  Southern 
males:  Length,  8.25  to  9.55  (9.02);  extent,  13.60  to  14.90  (14.41):  wing,  4.34  to  4.80 
(4.62);  tail,  3.35  to  3.9(»  (3.61);  bill,  0.85  to  1.00  (0.91).  fc?outheru  females:  Length, 
7.50  to  8.00  (7.73) ;  extent,  ll.ci5  to  12.{?5  (12.44)  ;  wing,  3.63  to  3.90  (3.a3) ;  tail,  2.75  to 
3.20  (2.99).  Califoruinn  specimens  are  correspondent.  Independent  of  all  extrinsic 
influences,  the  normal  inherent  variation  in  dimensions  amounts  to  tifteen  per  cent. 

The  so-called  species,  J.  gubcntator,  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  specific  rank— in 
fact  it  can  hardly  be  rated  as  a  fair  variety.  Of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  ordinary 
phanicrus,  with  the  same  scarlet  carjms,  it  only  difi'ers,  in  extreme  cases,  in  not  having 
this  red  bordered  with  tawny.  This  is  produced  by  the  restriction  of  the  brownish- 
yellow  of  the  middle  wing-coverts  (in  jthauiceHs  occupying  the  whole  length  of  these 
feathers)  to  the  basal  portion  of  the  feathers,  their  projecting  ends  being  black,  and  so 
failing  to  produce  a  tawny  bordering  of  the  red.  But  every  imaginable  stage  is  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  in  ditlerent  specimens,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  in  some 
cases  of  jthicnkcus  most  of  the  greater  coverts  are  likewise  tawny,  producing  a 
brownish -yellow  i>atcb,  nearly  as  huge  as  the  scarlet  one  itself. 

Var.  tricolor  is  better  marknl,  in  its  smaller  size  and  attenuated  bill  (thus  agreeing, 
however,  with  YUmdtiU  phamicenif),  dark  blood-red  wing-patch,  and  i)ure  white  border. 
The  better  distinction  in  this  case  corresponds  to  the  geographical  restriction  and  com- 
jiarative  isolation  of  this  local  race.  That  it  is  no  more,  however,  than  a  variety, 
iseeuis  fairly  inferable;  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  red  is  no  greater  than  that 
observable  in  specimens  of  phwuirais  proper,  while  the  bordering  of  the  red  in  the 
latter  is  sometimes  neariy  pure  white. 

The  Kedshouklered  ^larsb  Blackbird  is  of  common  occurrence  in  all 
suitable  places  throughout  the  Missouri  region ;  but  from  its  nature  it 
is  somewhat  localized,  beiug  found  only  in  wooded  and  watered  por- 
tions, except  while  Journeying;  and  1  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  gathers 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  throng  the  more  congenial  marshy  tracts  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Some  modification  in  habits  is  the  necessary  result 
of  topographical  as  well  as  climatic  changes,  which  birds  experience 
in  their  ordinarily  extensive  dispersion.  In  Arizona,  for  instance,  I 
found  Kedwings  common  in  the  pine-woods,  miles  away  from  any  water, 
excepting  a  tiny  mountain  stream  that  afforded  no  special  conveniences 
for  them. 

The  Tricolor  variety  is  extremely  abundant  and  resident  in  the  fertile 
portions  of  Southern  California.  It  very  rarely  crosses  the  intermediate 
desert  to  the  Colorado  Kiver;  this  arid  tract  forming  a  barrier  to  the 
eastward  progress  of  many  si>ecies,  of  great  efficacy  in  distinguishing 
the  littoral  fauna  irom  that  of  the  Colorado  Valley.  One  who  has 
traveled  this  region  will  not  be  surprised  that  birds  with  any  fancy  for 
fcreen,  watery  places,  decline  the  same  journey.  At  Wilmington  and 
Dramm  Barracks  I  found  the  Tricolors  flocking  in  vast  numbers,  in 
November.  They  thronged  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  covered  the 
military  parade-ground ;  alone,  so  far  as  their  congeners  were  concerned, 
bat  on  intimate  association  with  hundreds  ot*  Brewer's  Blackbiids.  Both 
species  were  almost  as  tame  as  poultry,  and  the  boys  used  to  stone  tliem^f 
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to  their  mutaal  amnsement,  I  should  say,  for  the  birds  were  never  hit, 
and  rather  seemed  to  like  the  sport.  Ofteu,  as  I  sat  in  my  quarters  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  the  light  woold  be  suddenly  obscured,  just  as  by  a 
quickly  passing  cloud,  and  a  rushing  noise  ensued  as  the  compact  flock 
swirled  past  the  window.  They  often  alighted  by  hundreds  on  the  roofs 
of  the  barracks,  almost  hidiug  the  shingles,  and  every  picket  of  a  long 
paling  fence  near  by  would  sometimes  be  capi)ed  by  its  bird.  They  were 
very  noisy,  chattering  from  daylight  till  dark — all  the  time  they  could 
see  to  fly  about.  Nobody  troubled  them  much ;  but  Hawks  of  various 
kinds — the  Harrier,  the  Western  Ked-breast,  and  the  Lanier — were  con- 
tinually dashing  in  among  them,  with  terrible  swooping,  bringing  death 
to  not  a  few,  and  dismay  everywhei*e.  At  this  season  the  sexes  kept 
mostly  apart;  the  flocks  of  males  seemed  to  largely  outnumber  the 
females.  Yery  few  of  those  I  shot  and  examined  were  in  perfect  plum- 
age, much  of  the  black  being  varied  with  difierent  shades  of  brown  and 
yellowish,  and  the  white  wing-bar  being  imperfect.  In  spring  the  birds 
resort  together  to  marshy  spots,  breeding  in  loose  communities.  The 
nests  and  eggs  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  of  the  common 
Bedwing. 

XANTHOCEPHALUS  ICTEROCEPHALUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 

lelloW'headed  Blackbird. 

Icterus  icterocephaluSy  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1835,  27,  pi.  3.--Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 17C ;  2d  ed. 
1840, 187. 

AgelcBM  icterocephalus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1H.51, 188. 

jUanthocephalus  icterocephalaSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  531 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  18. — 
Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 11  (several  near  Philadelphia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phihi. 
Acad.  1866,  91  (^ew  Mexico  and  Arizona).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  492.— Coues, 
Am.  Nat.  v,  1871,  195  (biocraphy).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  267.— Sxow,  B. 
Kans.  (breeding). — ^Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 636  (Watertown,  Mass.).- Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  1*&  (same  case).— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas  to 
Utah).— Allex,  Mem.  Bost.  8oc.  i,  1868,  498  (Iowa) ;  518  (Illinois).- Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  43  (casual).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  4^5.— Merr.,  ibid, 
1872,  686.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Hoc.  1872,  202  (Wy- 
omiug).— Coues.  Key,  1872,  156,  tig.  98.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 167,  pL 
32,  f.  9,  pi.  33,  f.  9. 

Icterus  xanthocephalus,  Bp..  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1826,  222 ;  Syn.  1828,  52. — AuD.,  Om. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  6,  pi.  388. 

Agelaius  xanthocephalusy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  281  (north  to  58^).— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  29.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  140.— AuD..  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  24,  pi.  213.— WoODH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  80.— NEW^.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 86.— Heerm.,  ihid.  x,  1859, 
pt.  vi,  52.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  185tf,  261.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  117 
(Minnesota). 

Agelaius  longipes,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436,  No.  57. 

Icterus  perspicillatus,  LiCHT.,  **  Mus.  Berol." 

Psarocolius  pernpieillatuSf  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  758. 

Xanthocephalus  pcrspicHlatus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  431. 

Agelesus  perspieiUatus,  RY.VSII,,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  7  (Nenortalik,  Greenland,  Sept.  2, 1820). 

*' Icterus  frenatus.  Light.,  Isis,  1843,  59.— Rein  h.,  Kroyer's  Tidskrift,  iv ;  Vidensk. 
Meddel.  for  1853  (1854),  82  (Greenland)." 

Hob. — Western  North  America.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  River  (Richard- 
son), East  regularly  to  Iowa  and  Illinois  (Alleti),  and  Wisconsin  {Coues),  Casually  to 
<jrreenland  {Beinhardt)j  Pennsylvania  {CcLssin,  TarnhuU)^  and  Massachusetts  (Allen), 
West  to  the  Pacific.  South  into  Mexico.  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  Florida  (Mus.  S.  I.).  Cuba 
<Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1857,  350). 

List  of  specimens. 


Devil's  Gate. 
Sweetwater  . 


May  15,  1860 
May  17,  1860 


G.  H.  Trook. 
do 


10.75 


17.25 


Lieutenant  WarrenU  Expedition. — 5323,  near  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  Expeditions.— W7S7,  Green  River ;  01783-4,  61786-7,  Idaho. 
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I  am  iucliued  to  agree  with  Dr.  Cabanis  and  others,  that  it  is  annecessary  to  separate 
this  species  generally  from  Agelasus.  In  form  it  differs  from  the  latter  only  very  slightly^ 
and  its  general  economy  is  the  same. 

The  eastward  extension  of  the  species  is  greater  than  was  not  long 
since  supposed.  Essentially  a  prairie  bird,  it  reaches  regularly  the  flat 
open  portions  of  the  States  immediately  east  of  the  Mississippi,  occarring 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  if  not  also  more 
rarely  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Its  presence  in  Greenland  is  doubtless 
casual ;  all  the  above  quotations  appear  to  relate  to  a  single  instance. 
Other  exceptional  records  are .  above  quoted  for  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Allen  says  a  specimen  was  taken  near  Watertown, 
in  October,  1869,  by  Mr.  Maynard ;  and  Mr.  Turnbull  says  "Dr.  Jackson 
mentions  that  this  species  is  occasionally  seen  along  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  where  a  flock  appeared  in  1857.  Mr.  John  Krider  shot  a 
young  male  near  Philadelphia."  Allen  states  that  it  is  "said  to  breed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Calumet  marshes  of  Illinois,"  and  also  in  the 
Skunk  River  marshes  of  Iowa.  He  saw  birds  in  Iowa,  in  July,  about 
grassy  ponds  near  Boonesboro'.  I  met  with  a  few  on  the  prairies  of 
Wisconsin,  in  April,  1864,  and  the  following  month  found  it  abundant 
in  Kansas,  and  again  in  New  Mexico,  where  thousands  were  breeding 
in  a  marshy  place  near  Laguna,  just  west  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  they  were 
also  seen  in  Eastern  Arizona,  but  not  in  such  plenty.  I  do  not  recollect 
meeting  any  in  California,  but  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  they  are  numerous 
in  all  the  valleys  of  the  State,  especially  where  there  are  grassy  meadows 
or  marshes.  "  They  winter  in  large  numbers  in  the  middle  districts,  and 
some  wander  at  that  season  to  the  Colorado  Valley  and  San  Diego, 
though  I  doubt  if  <any  pass  the  summer  so  far  south."  He  alludes  in 
this  connection  to  Dr.  Newberry's  finding  them  swarming  about  Klamath 
Lake,  and  adds,  that  he  never  saw  them  near  the  Columbia,  though  they 
are  abundant  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  58*^.  Dr.  Heermann 
mentions  the  appearance  of  immense  flocks  at  Fort  Inge,  Texas.  Dr. 
Wood  house  speaks  of  its  abundance  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  states  that  it  winters  about  San  Francisco,  in  California.  I  have 
not  seen  it  higher  on  the  Missouri  than  Leavenworth,  but  Dr.  Hayden 
aays  it  is  quite  common  throughout  the  northwest,  in  marshy  spots  on 
the  prairies.  Finally,  Sir  John  Richardson  gives  it  as  very  numerous 
in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  to  about  58°  in  summer,  reaching 
the  Saskatchewan  by  the  20th  of  May. 

The  Yellow-headed  Blackbird  breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout 
the  region  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph.  However  generally  dis- 
tributed over  dry  i)laces  and  even  deserts  it  may  be  at  other  seasons,  in 
the  breeding  time  it  shows  its  aflfinity  to  the  true  Agelcd  by  resorting 
to  marshy  spots,  sometimes  by  thousands.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  tuft 
of  upright  reeds  or  rank  grasses,  some  of  which  pass  through  its  walls, 
fastening  it  securely,  like  that  of  a  Marsh  Wren,  though  it  may  sway 
with  the  motion  of  the  rushes.  Probably,  to  render  it  light  enough  to 
be  supported  on  such  weak  foundation,  no  mud  is  used  in  its  composi- 
tion ;  the  structure  is  entirely  woven  and  plaited  with  bits  of  dried  reeds, 
and  long,  coarse,  aquatic  grasses,  not  lined  with  any  diflferent  material, 
although  the  inside  strands  are  the  finer.  The  brim  of  the  nest  is  ele- 
vated and  somewhat  folded  over,  making  a  thick,  firm  edge;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  fabric  is  ever  actually  "  canoi)ied  over  like  that  of 
tJie  Meadow-lark,"  as  stated  by  Townsend  and  repeated  by  Cooper.  The 
whole  thing  measures  five  or  six  inches  across,  and  is  nearly  as  deep. 
The  eggs  may  be  from  three  to  six  in  number;  two  selected  specimens 
measured  1.04  by  0.75,  and  1.15  by  0.76.    They  are  pale  grayish-green, 
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spotted  all  over  with  several  shades  of  reddish-brown,  sometimes  so 
thickly,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  as  to  hide  the  groundcolor.  This 
speckling  instead  of  streaking,  is  more  like  that  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Scolecophagi  than  of  the  AgelceL  During  incubation  the  males  appear 
to  desert  their  mates,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Boat-tailed 
Grackle.  I  have  found  the  birds  nesting  in  June,  in  New  Mexico,  and 
during  the  same  month  in  Northern  Dakota. 

At  other  seasons  these  Blackbirds  are  very  generally  dispersed.  They 
gather  about  stock-yards  and  corrals,  come  into  the  emigrants^  camp  at 
evening,  and  ramble  fearlessly  among  the  animals  in  search  of  food,  often 
in  company  with  flocks  of  Cowbinis.  They  are  eminently  terrestrial 
birds,  as  indicated  by  their  long,  strong  legs,  and  large  rasorial  claws, 
and  always  walk  or  run,  instead  of  hopping  on  the  ground.  They  retire 
in  cold  weather  from  the  northerly  portions  of  their  habitat. 

STURNELLA  MAGNA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Meadow-lark ;  Field-lark. 

a.  magna. 

Alanda  magnoy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  167  {ex  Cateshy,  pi.  33) ;  1766,  289.— Gm.,  ibid, 
ed.  13th,  1788,  801.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  20,  pi.  19. 

SturncUa  magnaj  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  535;  and  of  njany  late  authors. — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
169  (to  43°).- Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  496.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xi, 
1872,  239  (Iowa).— Hart.,  Brit.  B.  1872,  118  (Eugland).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 
157,  fig.  99,  and  pi.  6,  figs.  1,  2,  3, 4.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 174,  pi.  34,  f.  2. 

Sturiius  ludovicianusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  290.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  802. — Lath.,  lud.  Oni. 
i,  1790,  323.— Bp.,  Jouni.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1824,  160 ;  Syn.  1828.— Nun.,  Man.  i, 
1832, 147.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  216;  v,  18.39,  492;  pi.  136. 

StumellalvdoHciana.Sw.y  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  282.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
429.— ALT).,  Syn.  1839, 148 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842.  70,  pi.  223.— Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i, 
1861,  192.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 288. 

Siunidla  collans,  Vieill.  Anal.  1816 ;  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 134,  pi.  90. 

Sturnus  collariSj  Wagi*,  Syst.  Av.  i,  1827,  No.  1 ;  Isis,  1831,  527. 

Cadcm  alaudariuSf  Daud.,  (Jide  Cahanis). 

b.  negkcta, 

Sturnella  neglecta,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  339,  pi.  487.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  78.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  537.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  31.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  54.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasli. 
Ter.  1860,  208.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  109.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  492  (Texas).— 
C.\ss.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  23.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  270. -Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 
239  (Iowa,  with  the  preceding).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  687.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  8. 

Stuntella  htdoriciana  var.  negUcta^  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178. 

Sturndla  magna  var.  neglecta,  Coces,  Key,  1872,  l.'>7.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi. 
34,  f.  1. 

'*  (^)  Shn-neUa  hippocrepiSy  Heerm.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1853,  269  (Suisun).*' 

c.  Mppocreim. 

(Cuba.) 

Sturnella  hippocrepis,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  281.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  vii,  1860,  266.— SCL., 

Ibis,  1861, 179;  Cat.  1862, 139  (Cuba).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 24. 
Sturnella  magna  var.  hippocrepia,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 172. 

d.  mexicana. 

(Mexico  and  Central  America.) 

(!)  Sturnella  magna,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  436  (Mexico). 

Sturnella  hippocrepis,  Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  30,  301 ;  1859,  58,  365,  381 ;  Cat.  1862,  139.— 

Scl.  &  Salv.,  IbiH,  i,  1859,  19;  1860,  34. 
Sturnella  mexicana,  Scr^,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  179.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  iii,  1865,  177  (New 

Granada).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Sturnella  magna  var.  mexicana,  B.  B.  4&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 172. 
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e.  meridionalh, 

(South  America.) 

JStumella  ludoviciana,  (T)  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  29, 142.— (?)  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 104. 
StumtUa  meHdionaliSj  ScL.,  Ibi»,  1H61,  179.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  24. 
Sturttella  magna  var.  meridianalis,  B.  B.  &  E.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 172. 

Hob, — The  typical  form  in  Eastern  North  America  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  north  to  53^. 
Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  from  Maryland  (sometimes  Pennsylvania)  south- 
ward. (Accidental  in  England;  Scl.,  Ibis,  1661,  176;  Lloyd.,  The  Field,  Mar.  11, 
1S71;  Hakt.,  Man.  Brit.  B.  1872,  118.)  At  the  edge  of  the  western  prairies  begins  to 
shade  into  var.  neglecia,  which  reaches  its  maximum  departure  on  the  dry  central 
plains.  Individuals  indistinguishable  from  typical  magna  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  East- 
ern Dakota,  and  reappearing  on  the  moist  Pacific  coaMt.  Individuals  like  neglecta 
occur  in  Pennsylvania.  Extralimital  races,  all  inseparably  connected,  are  distributed 
aft  above  noted. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — a.  magna,  9325-7,  Loup  Fork. — b.  neglecta,  9307, 
9312-19,  9321,  Loup  Fork;  9332,  Platte;  4748,  4751,  4752,  "Nebraska;"  5334,  5338, 
Fort  Union ;  5336,  5341,  Yellowstone ;  5335,  5339,  Fort  Pierre ;  53,30,  Fort  Lookout ; 
6329,  Little  Cheyenne ;  4749,  The  Tower. 

Later  JCxpeditiana.—Yav,  neglecta,  54312-15,  60,444-6,  60738-43,  60808-12,  61060-9,  vari- 
ous Wyoming  localities ;  61732-3,  Utah. 

Cases  like  the  present  have,  until  very  recently,  proven  stumbliug-blocks.  All  the 
facts  were  long  in  our  possession  before  they  received  adequate  and  reasonable  expla- 
nation ;  they  were  simply  noted  and  left  as  found.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  not 
unprofitable  enquiry,  how  much  the  progress  of  philosophic  ornithology  has  been  re- 
tailed by  the  trammels  of  the  binomial  nomenclature,  which  practically  forced  us  to 
either  recognize  as  a  species  what  we  now  call  a  race,  or  sink  it  into  an  unmeaning 
Bjnonym.  To  cite  a  striking  example  in  this  very  case  of  Sturnella :  Dr.  Cabanis,  in 
1856 ;  Dr.  Finsch,  in  1870 ;  and  Mr.  Allen,  in  1871,  all  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
there  is  but  a  single  species  of  the  genus.  But  in  a  synonymical  notation  of  this  fact, 
snch  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  2>^8,  the  diflerences  of  rape  are 
ignored  as  completely  as  the  resemblance  is  brought  out.  So  far  as  his  synonymy  goes, 
all  the  Stumelias  are  repeated  exactly  alike,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
bringing  into  general  use  of  the  term  "  var/'  is  a  great  practical  help,  albeit  an  instru- 
ment iAX>  clumsy  for  the  nice  work  of  the  future,  we  may  confidently  anticipate.  I  can 
to-day  foresee  naturalists'  reversion  to  a  polynomial  nomenclature,  in  which  three  or 
more  words  shall  express  to  a  nicety  the  shades  of  their  zoological  meaning.  Linnseus 
conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  a  century  of  naturalists ;  but  an  efiective  mode  of 
expressing  the  ideas  then  current  has  proven  inadequate  for  present  purposes.  I  raise 
my  voice  emphatically  in  favor  of  freedom  from  the  binomial  shackles. 

I  have  not  personallv  investigated  the  relationships  of  the  extralimital  forms,  but 
the  current  views  of  those  who  have,  accord  with  my  belief.  The  case  of  Sturnella 
magna  negle<ita  is  settled  and  explained :  Magna  shades  directly  into  neglecta,  and  dc- 
velopes  its  peculiarities  precisely  according  to  the  mean  annual  rain-fall,  and  conse- 
miently  the  average  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  regions  in  which  it  resides. 
The  change  is  imperceptibly  effected;  distinguishable  examples  sometimes  occur  to- 
gether; the  characters  culminate  in  the  most  sterile  regions.  The  peculiarities  of 
neglecta  are  casually  exhibited  in  the  East.  I  was  once  shown  some  unlabcUed  speci- 
mens, which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  call  '* neglecta,"  and  was  considerably  taken  aback 
on  learning  they  were  shot  near  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Krider. 

A  difference  in  the  song,  "  attested  by  all  observers  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  to 
the  present  day,"  is  very  curious.  My  own  experience  in  this  matter  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  I  will  quote:  "At  the  little  village  of  Denison,  in  Iowa, 
where  I  first  noticed  it  in  song,  it  was  particularly  common,  and  half-dojiicstic  in  its 
habits,  preferring,  apx)arently,  the  streets  and  grassv  lanes,  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village,  to  the  remoter  prairie.  Here,  wholly  unmolested  and  unsuspicious,  it 
collected  its  food;  and  the  males,  from  their  accustomed  i)erches  ou  t ho  house-tops, 
daily  warbled  their  wild  song  for  hours  together.  •  •  »  »  1'he  song,  however, 
was  so  new  to  me  that  I  did  not  at  first  have  the  slightest  suspicion  its  author  was 
the  Western  Meadow-lark,  as  I  found  it  to  be,  the  time  being  between  daylight  and 
sunrise,  and  the  individual  in  question  singing  from  the  top  of  the  court-house.  It 
differs  from  that  of  the  Meadow-lark  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  notes  being  louder 
and  wilder,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liquid,  mellower,  and  far  sweeter.  They  have  a 
pensiveness  and  a  general  character  remaikabl y  in  harmony  with  the  half-dreary  wild- 
ness  of  the  primitive  prairie,  as  though  the  bird  had  received  from  its  snrrouudings  their 
peculiar  impress;  while  if  le^a  loud  their  songs  would  hardly  reach  their  mates  above 
the  strong  winds  that  almost  constantly  sweep  over  the  prairies  in  the  hot  months. 
It  differs,  too,  in  the  less  frequencv  of  the  harsh,  complaining  chatter  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Eastern  birds,  so  much  so  tnat  at  first  I  susjiected  this  to  be  wholly  wanting/' 
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It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  and  I  make  the  auffgestion  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
that  a  different  acoustic  property  of  the  dry,  ranfied  air  of  the  West  may  in  some 
measure  determine  the  peculiarity  of  the  song.  In  further  illustration  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  I  will  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Trippe,  who  evidently  inclines  to  keep 
the  two  forms  apart : 

*'  If  this  bird  is  merely  a  variety  of  S.  maffna,  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one. 
%  «  #  •  Qgreful  observations  for  the  last  two  years  have  convinced  me  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  viz.,  that  there  are  two  varieties  or  species  of  the  Meadow-lark  in 
Southern  Iowa,  that  possess  totally  different  songs  and  notes,  and  that  these  differ- 
ences are  constant.  The  Common  Lark  is  here  by  fat  the  most  abundant ;  its  notes 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  same  bird  in  the  East,  and  its  habits,  also,  nearly 
or  quite  the  same.  The  Western  Lark,  on  the  contrary,  never  utters  the  peculiar,  long- 
drawn  whistle  of  the  common  species — at  least  I  never  heard  it — and  it  has  a  number 
of  notes  which  the  latter  never  utters,  one  in  particular,  which  resembles  a  note  of  the 
Red-winged  Blackbird.  The  Western  Lark,  like  the  common  species,  has  a  rapid  chat- 
ter, but  so  different,  iu  every  bird  that  I  have  heard,  that  the  difference  was  at  once 
appreciable;  indeed,  it  is  more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  The  Western  Lark  is 
here  quite  a  timid  species,  compared  with  the  other  at  least,  which  is  quite  as  tame  as 
the  Bluebird  or  Chipping  Sparrow.  The  former  is  never  heard  after  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, although  it  arrives  as  soon  as,  or  a  little  before,  the  other — early  in  March — while 
the  latter  remains  until  November.  I  have  never  heard  a  bird  whose  notes  were  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  two  varieties — 
if  they  are  such — of  the  same  species,  existing  side  by  side,  seldom  or  never  minffliuff, 
and  each  preserving  its  peculiar  notes  and  habits ;  yet  resembling  each  other  so  cutsely 
iu  form  and  plumage  that  the  most  experienced  ornithologists  are  unable  to  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  them.'' 

In  Dakota,  along  the  Red  River,  I  found  S.  neglecia  alone,  although  the  Fauna  there 
is  almost  exclusively  Eastern.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Fort  Randall,  and,  in  fact, 
{dl  along  that  portion  of  Dakota  towards  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  where  the  birds  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous — perhaps  the  most  abundant  or  all  the  prairie  species.  They 
reach  this  locality  early  in  April,  and  soon  begin  to  sing.  In  May  we  cannot  ride  ft 
mile  anywhere  without  seeing  them,  while  their  peculiar  notes,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful voices  of  the  prairie,  are  continually  heard.  In  April,  before  pairing,  hun- 
dreds used  to  frequent  daily  the  parade-ground  of  Fort  Randall,  where,  as  the  grass 
was  yet  scarcely  sprouted,  good  opportunity  was  offered  of  observing  their  character- 
istic habit — one  not  so  generally  Known  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  related  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  bill.  TLe  birds  may  be  seen  scattered  all  over  the  ground,  busily 
tugging  at  something ;  and  on  walking  over  the  scene  of  their  operations,  the  ground, 
newly-softened  by  the  spring  thaw,  is  seen  to  be  riddled  with  thousands  of  little  holes, 
which  the  birds  make  in  search  of  food.  These  holes  are  quite  smooth — not  a  turning 
over  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  a  clean  boring,  like  that  made  by  sinking  in 
the  end  of  a  light  walking-stick ;  just  as  if  the  birds  inserted  the  bill  and  then  worked 
it  abont  till  the  hole  was  of  sufficient  size.  Whether  they  bored  at  random,  or  were 
guided  by  some  sense  in  finding  their  prey,  and  what  particular  objects  they  were 
searching  for,  I  did  not  ascertain ;  but  the  habit  was  so  fixed  and  so  continually  per- 
severed in  as  to  attract  general  attention.  Silent,  or  nearly  so,  upon  their  first  arrival, 
the  birds  became  highly  musical  during  April,  singing  in  rival  groups  from  the  trees 
and  fences  in  the  intervals  of  their  search  for  food ;  and  at  length  they  paired  and 
scattered  over  theprairie  to  breed.  None  pass  the  winter  in  this  latitude ;  they  depart 
late  iu  October.  Further  west,  on  the  boundless  prairie,  they  occur  everywhere,  but 
not,  according  to  my  observations  at  least,  in  such  large  numbers  as  they  do  about 
settlements,  since  they  appear  to  prefer  more  fertile  regions,  where,  doubtless,  their 
food  is  most  plenty. 

ICTERUS  SPURIUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Orchard  Oriole;  Chestnat  Hangnest. 
a.  spurius, 

Oriolua  spwriuSf  LiKN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 162.— Gm.,  i,  178H,  389. 

Icterui  spnriuSj  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  51 ;  List,  1838,  29.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 165.— Aud.,  Om. 
Biog.  i,  1831, 221 ;  v,  1839, 485 ;  pi.  42.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839, 144.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842,  46,  pi.  219.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  144.— Bd.,  R  N-  A.  ia58,  547.-Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1860,  140  ( Atrato).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  301  (Cordova) ;  1859, 
365  (Xalapa) ;  1859.  380.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1865,  177  (New  Granada).— 
McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Canada,  casual). — Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1868,  285  (Southern  Now  Enffland).— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1869,  553  (Ori- 
zaba).—Trippk,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1672, 239  (Iowa,  breeding).- Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas  and  Colorado).--SNOW,  B.  Kans.  1873, 8.— CoUES,  Key, 
1872, 158.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 190,  pi.  34,  f.  4, 5, 6;  and  of  most  authors. 
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leterua  (Bananivorus)  apHrius,  SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 130. 

Tpkante8  spuriuSf  Bp.,  Codsd.  i,  1850,  432. 

Xantkamua  gpuriuSj  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1851, 184.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  is,  104  (CoetaRica}« 

PenduUnus  spurius^  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  61. 

OHolM  vaHvs  et  i1)capen8iSy  Gm.,  Synt.  Nat.  i,  1768,  390, 392. 

Xantkornus  rarius,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. 

Tttrdus  ater,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  831. 

Oriolua  castantuSf  Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790, 181  (=0.  variuSf  Gm.). 

Icterus  castaneus  et  flavusj  Daud. 

PBarcoliHS  castaneuSj  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1829. 

TurduB  jugularisj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn,  i,  1790.  361  (=  J.  ater,  Gm.). 

Oriolus  mutattts,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  pi.  4,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Mypkantea  soUtariua  ;  et  PenduUnus  nigricollis  et  n'rtdis,  ViEiLL. 

b.  affi/nis. 

XanihomuB  afflnis^  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  v,  1851, 113.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 79.— Scx. 

&  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  20  (Guatemala) ;  1860,  34. 
Bananivorus  affinis,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  365. 
PenduUnus  affiniSf  Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1867,  61. 
Icterus  spurius  var.  affiniSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  158. 

Hab. — Throughoat  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moautaius;  rare  in  Northern 
New  England,  and  only  casually  to  the  Canndas.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
range.  Sonth  in  winter  into  Central  America.  Cuba.  Var.  affinis  ftom  Texas  soath- 
wara. 

Lieutenant  Warren* s  £^zpe<2ifu>tt.— 9.3.39,  Loup  Fork ;  5343-53,  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  nor  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  Orchard  Oriole  is  abandant  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
soari,  and  of  common  occarrence  along  the  wooded  streams  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  slightly  southerly  species,  more  so  than  the  next. 
It  is  not  included  by  Mr.  Trippe  among  Minnesota  birds,  and  is  very  rare 
or  casual  in  Northern  New  England  and  the  British  Provinces,  its  regular 
limit  appearing  to  be  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
United  States  range.    Var.  affinis  consists  of  the  smaller  Southern  birds. 

ICTERUS  BALTIMORE,  (Linn.)  Daud- 
Balttmore  Oriole ;  Golden  Robin ;  Firebird ;  Eangnest* 

Oriotus  haUmore,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  162.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788, 381.— Wnjs., 

Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  23,  pi.  1,  f.  3;  vi,  88,  pi.  53,  f.  4. 
Icterus  haUimaref  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  348.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 51 ;  List,  1838, 29.— Nutt., 

Man.  i,  1832, 1.52.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:n,  66;  v,  1839,  278;  pis.  12,  423;  Syn. 

1839, 143 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  37,  pi.  217.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  548.— Ha  yd..  Rep. 

1862, 170.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  viii,  1865,  177  (New  Granada).— Sctmich.,  Mem. 

Bost.  Soc.  i,  1860,  553  (Orizaba).— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Trippk,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  XV,  1872,  239  (Iowa).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  178  (Kansas,  Wy- 
oming, and  Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 158.— Rodney,  Am.  Nat.  1871.— B. 

B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  pi.  35,  f.  5. 
Tphantes  haltimoref  ViEnx.,  Ency.  Meth.  708;  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 124,  pi.  87.— Bp.,  Consp. 

Av.  i,  1850,  432.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. 
PsaroooUus  haUimore,  Waol.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  26. 

Hffphantes  baUimore,  Cab.,  Mqs.  Hein.  1851, 183. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  iz,  104  (Costa  Rica). 
Icterus  baUimorensis,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 116.— SCL.  <&  Salv.,  Ibis,  18.59, 20  (Guatemala).— 

COUK8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 285.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 117  (Minnesota). 
Hyphantes  hakimorensis,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  57,  365 ;  Cat.  130  (Xalapa). 
Icterus  baltimoruSf  McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  90  (Canada  West). 

Hab. — United  States,  east  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  North  regularly  to  the  British 
Provinces.  Breeds  chiefly  toward  the  northern  portions  of  its  range,  bnt  generally 
dispersed  in  summer  over  the  United  States.  Passes  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 
(numerous  quotations).    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  10). 

Lieutenant  Warren's  £bcpedi<ton.— 9341,  Loup  Fork;  9342,  Elkhom  River;  5359,  Yel- 
lowstone River;  5357-58,  Powder  River;  6715,  Fort  Lookout ;  4745,  Farm  Island. 

Respecting  the  specific  name  of  this  species,  it  may  be  observed :  That  if  Linnaeus' 
name,  baUimoref  is  to  be  changed  at  all,  it  should  be  altered  into  baltimoreif  not  baUi- 
marensis  ;  for  the  allusion  is  to  the  colors  of  Lord  Baltimore's  dress,  not  to  the  city  of 
that  name. 
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The  range  of  this  Oriole  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  lai 
and,  like  it,  it  is  generally  dispersed  along  wooded  streams  of  the  Nort 
west.  It  regularly  goes,  however,  somewhat  farther  north,  apparent 
reaching  the  British  border  all  along.  It  breeds  in  all  suitable  plac 
in  its  Missouri  range,  which  reaches  and  somewhat  overlaps  that  of  tl 
succeeding  species.  It  is  extremely  abundant  about  Pembina,  Dakot 
where  it  breeds  in  June,  but  was  not  observed  by  me  west  of  the  R 
Biver  Valley.  The  specimens  from  this  region,  as  well  as  those  fro 
Kansas,  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  the  golde 
orange,  which  in  some  cases  become  almost  scarlet. 

The  following  interesting  communication  was  prepared  for  the  wo: 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gentry,  of  Q^rmantown,  Pennsylvania : 

^^  The  nidification  of  tiiia  species  is  so  familiar  to  nearly  all  that 
may  seem  presumptuous  upon  my  part  to  say  anything  in  connecti< 
therewith.  Nuttall  has  so  beautifully  and  faithfully  delineated  tl 
characteristic  nest  of  this  species  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  f 
me  to  attempt  an  improvement  thereon.  But  there  is  a  novelty,  hit 
erto  unnoticed,  so  iar  as  I  am  aware,  in  a  couple  of  nests  in  my  colic 
tion,  of  which  a  description  cannot  be  considered  amiss. 

^^  In  the  scores  of  nests  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examin 
exclusive  of  the  above  exceptions,  all  were  begun  as  Nnttall  affirm 
*by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings  of  the  flax  of  the  silk-weed 
swamp-hollyhock,  or  stout  artificial  threads,  around  two  or  more  forki 
twigs,  corresponding  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  nest  With  tl 
same  materials,  willow-down,  or  any  accidental  ravellings,  string 
thread,  sewing-silk,  tow,  or  wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighbc 
ing  houses,  or  around  the  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweave  and  fkbrioa 
a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended,  toward  the  bottom 
which  they  phuee  the  real  nest,  made  chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  hon 
and  cow  hair,'  &c. 

^^  To  one  of  the  nests  referred  to,  the  above  partial  description  a 
Bwers  satisfactorily ;  but  it  does  appear  that  the  birds  had,  throng 
some  cause  or  other,  manifested  but  little  judgment,  so  to  speak,  in  tl 
selection  of  a  suitable  site;  for  we  find,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of 
bad  bargain,  they  were  constrained  to  erect  a  permanent  roof  to  the 
dwelling  by  interwoven  strings,  through  their  deprivation  of  the  vmlai 
and  agreeable  canopy  which  the  leaves  would  naturally  afford.  In  tl 
other,  economy  seems  to  have  bc^n  of  paramount  importance,  for  th 
nost  is  a  faithful  counterpart  of  the  real  one  of  NuttalPs  descriptio; 
minus,  to  be  sure,  the  inclosing  pouch. 

^<  "So.  1  is  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  the  long  axis  or  di 
tance  from  top  to  bottom  slightly  in  excess  of  the  short,  or  the  distam 
from  side  to  side,  the  former  being  about  five  and  the  latter  nearly  foi 
and  a  half  inches.  It  is  composed  of  strings  oompactly  woven  t 
getber,  with  a  slight  interspersing  of  hairs  of  the  horse  and  cow ;  tl 
whole  forming  a  structure  comfortable  and  cozy,  and  well  calculated  1 
protect  its  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  So  nicely 
the  roof  adjusted  to  the  nest,  that  even  the  most  critical  investigatic 
cannot  discern  the  union.  The  entrance  is  a  circular  opening  situate 
in  the  superior  third  of  the  nest,  facing  southwardly. 

^^  No.  2  is  an  inverted  cone,  with  a  blunt  apex.  The  greatest  diac 
eter  at  top  is  four  inches,  and  the  less  three  and  a  half;  depth,  four  an 
a  half  inches.  It  was  built  between  two  forks  of  a  pear-tree.  It 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  hairs  of  the  horse  and  cow,  firmly  bi 
densely  woven  together.  So  slight  is  the  texture  that  it  can  be  readil 
seen  through.    This  specimen  presents  the  appearance  of  an  ordinal 
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nest  without  its  customary  covering.  In  Northumberland  County,  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  this  nest  was  found  in  the  summer  of 
1806, 1  am  told  that  it  is  the  characteristic  style  of  nest.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  in  districts  far  removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men^ 
owing  to  a  lack  of  the  usual  materials,  the  birds  are  constrained  to  use 
the  hairs  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  those  of  wild  animals  in  the  structure 
of  their  domiciles.  In  times  very  remote,  before  the  introduction  of 
civilized  man  into  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  was  the 
only  style  of  architecture  known  to  the  species. 

^^  It  is  evident  that  in  those  days  of  primitive  gloom,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  in  thickly-wooded  sections,  a  very  dense  nest  is  not  at  all 
desirable,  since  the  birds  obtain  the  protection  which  they  require  from 
the  weather  in  the  beautiful  covering  which  Nature  throws  around  them. 
Now,  in  sections  where  the  forests  have  disappeared  by  the  strokes  of 
the  pioneer's  axe,  such  a  shelter  would  not  afiPord  the  comfort  and 
security  which  the  inmates  demand.  Now,  as  birds  are  not  slow  to 
discern  what  best  comports  with  their  security,  surely  the  Oriole,  which 
displays  so  much  taste  and  ingenuity,  would  readtly  perceive  that  a 
more  compact  and  thicker  structure  would  be  necessary.  History  shows 
that  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  style  of  architectore  which  man  is 
now  capable  of  achieving  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  simpler  and  less 
complicated  forms  that  preceded  it.  Keasoning,  therefore,  from  anal- 
ogy, the  highest  style  which  the  Baltimore  Oriole  .has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  typical  nest,  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  one  which  I  have 
described. 

*^  From  the  plausible  remarks  advanced,  the  inclosing  pouch  is  but 
an  improvement  superadded  to  the  main  structure,  it  being  a  subse- 
quent operation.  This  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  the  initial 
stages  of  the  nests  of  Vireo  oliv€u:et{8  and  V.  iwvebaracefms  are  accom- 
plished. 

^^  In  the  first  of  these  anomalous  forms  of  nests  still  further  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  the  closely-woven  roofl  In  the  open  nests  thia 
protection  is  but  partially  secured  in  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  depend 
from  above,  the  site  being  doubtless  selected  with  a  view  to  this  natural 
lurranffement.  As  reason  tends  to  improvement,  and  as  birds  are  pos- 
aesaed  of  a  share  of  this  great  gift,  so  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Uiey 
iriost  vary  their  style  of  nest-building  in  favorable  directions  when  it 
frill  subserve  the  individual  and  family  good." 

ICTERUS  BULLOCKII,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Bollock's  Oriole. 

XmUkmmuB  huUoekii,  Sw.,  Byn.  Hex.  B.  Pbil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  496. 

AgeUiiua  huUackUf  BiCH.,  List,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1837. 

leterM  Mlockiu  Bp.,  List,  1838,  29.— AtiP.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 9,  pis.  388,  433.— Aui>., 
Syn.  1839,  143.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  43,  pi.  218.— Newb,,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi. 
1857,  87.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  549;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1858,  pt.  ii,  20.— Maxim.,  J. 
f.  O.  vi,  1858, 259.— Coop.  &,  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  209.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 170.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Art.  Inst.  iv.  121  (British  Columbia).— Coues,  Pt. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  91.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  2T3.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 
678  (biography).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  203.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 178.— Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  1872,685,708  (eggs).— Snow,  B.Kans.  1873, 
e —Coues,  Key,  1872, 158,  fig.  100.— B.  B.  & R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874 ,  199,  pi.  34.  f.  3, 7. 

TotoOdi  buUockiif  Bp.,  CoDsp.  i,  1850,  432.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  52. 

Bgphantes  huUockii,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  62. 

PBoroooHtu  auricollis,  Maxim.,  Raise,  i,  1839,  367  (Dakota). 

ffab, — Entire  Missouri  region  (rare  above  Fort  Pierre,  Hayden)  to  the  Pacific,  and 
soatbward  along  the  Table-Lands  of  Mexico.  North  to  British  Columbia.  Breeds  in 
•nitaUe  places  throughout  its  United  States  range.  Passes  beyond  the  United  Statea 
in  winter.    (City  of  Mexico,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1669,  362). 
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The  occurrence  of  this  apecies  eaatward  into  Knnsas,  where,  Prof. 
Snow  remarkB,  it  is  "  qnit«  frequeat,"  has  beeo  lately  determined.  Its 
lange  tbuB  largely  overlaps  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  both  being 
found  over  a  nousiderable  portion  of  the  Missouri  region,  along  the 
lvoo<Ied  streams.  From  tfae  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  it  is  the 
characterietio  species,  entirely  replacing  the  Baltimore.  I  have  seen 
but  one  record  (abt>ve  given)  of  its  occurrence  in  British  America.  It 
appears,  however,  to  rai-ely  penetrate  to  the  uppermost  Missouri.  It  is 
strictly  migratory,  like  our  other  representatives  of  tbe  family,  winter- 
ing in  Mexico.  It  appears  over  onr  border  iu  March,  but  the  migratioD 
is  not  completed  until  the  following  month,  when  the  forests  it  loves  to 
dwell  in  are  clothed  in  verdure.  My  experience  with  the  species  eo- 
abled  me  to  give,  ou  a  former  occasion,  the  following  account: 

"In  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Arizona  and  Kew  Mexico,  I  never  saw 
it  until  about  the  middle  of  April ;  then,  and  until  the  cool  weather  of 
September,  I  was  almost  dully  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  gaily-hned 
binls  gleaming  through  the  sombre  foliage  like  tiny  meteors,  and  with 
the  sound  of  their  musical  voices  awakening  echoes  along  the  deepening 
aisles  of  the  woodland. 

"In  the  countries  just  mentioned,  the  belts  of  thick  cotton-wood  and 
'willows  that  generally  Mnge  the  streams  are  favorite  resorts,  perhaps 
because  the'pliant  twigs  are  best  suited  to  their  wants  in  constructing 
their  nests.  All  tbe  Orioles  are  wonderful  architects,  weaving  pensile 
nests  of  soft,  pliable,  fibrous  substances,  with  a  nicety  and  lieauty  of 
finish  that  human  art;  would  vainly  attempt  to  rival.  These  elegant 
fabrics  are  hung  at  tbe  end  of  slender  twigs,  ont  of  reach  of  ordinary 
enemies;  and  though  they  may  swing  with  every  breath  of  wind,  this 
is  bnt  cradle-rocking  for  the  callow  young,  and  it  is  a  rude  blast  indeed 
that  endangers  the  safety  of  their  leafy  home, 

"Little  time  passes  after  their  arrival  before  the  modestly-attired 
females,  rambling  silently  through  tbe  verdure,  are  singled  out  and 
attended  each  by  her  impetuous  consort,  who  sings  his  choicest  songs, 
and  displays  the  prowess  she  admires  most.  His  song  is  an  elegant- 
paraphrase  of  the  Baltimore's,  with  all  its  richness  and  variety,  though 
an  ear  well  skilled  iu  distinguishing  birds'  notes  can  readily  detect  a 
difference.  Their  courtship  happily  settled,  tbe  pair  may  be  seen  flut- 
tering through  the  thicket  they  have  chosen,  in  eager  search  for  a 
building-place;  and  when  a  suitable  one  is  found,  no  time  is  lost  in 
beginning  to  weave  their  future  home.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  birds  of  tbe  same  species  always  build  in  the  same  way.  Though 
their  nests  have  a  general  resemblance  in  style  of  architecture,  they 
iliffer  greatly  according  to  their  situation,  to  the  time  tbe  birds  have 
before  the  nest  must  be  used  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  often, 
we  are  tempted  to  thiuk,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  builders. 
2d  their  work  of  tbis  sort,  birds  show  a  remarkable  power  of  selection. 
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as  wen  as  of  adaption  themselves  to  circnmstances ;  Id  proof  of  which 
we  have  only  to  examiDe  the  three  beautiful  specimens  now  lying  before 
OS.  Each  is  differently  constructed;  and  while  all  three  evince  wonderful 
powers  of  weaving,  one  of  them  in  particular  is  astonishingly  ingenious, 
displaying  the  united  accomplishments  of  weaving  and  basket-making. 
Before  proceeding,  we  may  premise  that  the  idea  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of 
bag  or  purse,  closely  woven  of  slender  pliant  substances,  like  strips  of 
fibrous  bark,  grass,  hair,  twine,  &c.,  open  at  the  top,  and  hung  by  its 
rim  in  the  fork  of  a  twig  or  at  the  very  end  of  a  floating  spray. 

*'The  first  nest  was  built  in  a  pine-tree;  and  iif  the  reader  will  call  to 
mind  the  stiff  nature  of  the  terminal  brancblets,  each  bearing  a  thick 
bunch  of  long,  straight  needle-like  leaves,  he  will  see  tha't  the  birds 
must  have  been  put  to  their  wite'  end,  though  very  likely  he  will  not  be 
able  to  guess  how  they  made  shift  with  such  unpromising  materials. 
They  made  up  their  minds  to  use  the  leaves  themselves  in  the  nest,  and 
with  this  idea  they  commenced  by  bending  down  a  dozen  or  twenty  of 
(he  stiff,  dender  filaments,  and  tying  their  ends  together  at  the  bottom. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  a  basket-maker  at  work,  with  his  upright  pieces 
already  in  place,  but  not  yet  fixed  together  with  the  circular  ones,  you 
will  understand  exactly  what  the  birds  had  thus  accomplished.  They 
had  a  secure  frame- work  of  nearly  parallel  and  upright  leaves  naturally 
attached  to  the  bough  above,  and  tied  together  below  by  the  bird's  art. 
This  skeleton  of  the  nest  was  about  nine  inches  long,  and  four  across 
the  top,  running  to  a  point  below;  and  the  subsequent  weaving  of  the 
nest  upon  this  b^sis  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  birds,  though,  if  one 
were  to  examine  a  piece  of  the  fabric  cut  away  from  the  nest,  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  thin  yet  tough  and  strong  feltinghad  not  been  made 
by  some  shoddy  contractor  for  the  supply  of  army  clothing.  Yet  it  was 
all  designed  in  a  bird's  little  brain,  and  executed  with  skilful  bill  and  feet. 

"  Perhaps  the  young  birds  that  were  raised  in  the  second  nest  did 
not  appreciate  their  romantic  surroundings,  but  their  parents  were 
evidently  a  sentimental  pair.  If  they  did  not  do  their  courting  <  under 
the  mistletoe,'  at  any  rate  they  built  a  cosy  home  there,  tinting  tha 
sober  reality  of  married  life  with  the  rosy  hue  of  their  earlier  dreams. 
The  nest  was  hung  in  a  bunch  of  the  Arceuikobium  oxycedri^  an  abuii* 
dant  epiphytic  plant^  that  on  the  western  wilds  represents  the  mistletoe, 
and  recalls  the  cherished  memories  of  holiday  gatherings.  Tlie  nest 
was  a  cylindrical  purse,  some  six  inches  deep  and  four  broad,  hanging 
to  several  sprays  of  the  mistletoe,  which  were  partly  interwoven  with 
the  nest  to  form  a  graceful  drapery.  The  felting  material  was  long, 
soft,  vegetable  fibre  of  a  glistening  silvery  lustre,  in  artistic  contrast 
with  the  dark-hued  foliage.  A  few  hairs  were  sewn  through  and 
tilirough,  for  greater  security,  and  the  pretty  fabric  was  lined  with  a 
matting  of  the  softest  possible  plant-down,  like  that  of  a  button-wood 
or  an  Asclepias. 

^'  The  general  shape  and  the  material  of  the  third  nest  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  last;  it  was,  however,  suspended  from  the 
forked  twig  of  an  oak,  and  draped,  almost  to  concealment,  with  leaves. 
But  it  had  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  being  arched  over  and  roofed  ia 
at  the  top  with  a  dome  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest,  and  had  a  little 
round  hole  in  one  side  just  large  enough  to  let  the  birds  pass  in.  Such 
a  globular  nest  as  this  is  probably  exceptional ;  but  now  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  Orioles  always  build  pensile  pouches  open  at  the  top. 

"The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  rather  elong- 
ated in  form,  being  much  i)ointed  at  the  smaller  end.  They  measure,  on 
an  average,  just  an  inch  in  length  by  about  two-thirds  as  much  iit 
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greatest  diameter,  which  is  mneb  nearer  the  larger  than  the  smaller 
^ud.  In  color  they  are  very  pale  bluish,  or  rather  whitish,  with  a  faint, 
dull  blue  shade,  and  are  everywhere  irregularly  overrun  with  fine,  sharp 
hair  lines  of  blacki^h-brown,  or  blackish  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purplish. 
These  curious  zigzag  markings  are  characteristic  of  the  eggs  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  birds  of  the  family  {Icteridas).  They  have  no  definite  style, 
but  wander  at  random  over  the  surface,  and  in  no  two  specimens  are 
they  alike.  Thus,  in  one  specimen,  the  lines,  fine  as  hairs,  are  wound 
round  and  round  the  butt,  with  such  regularity  that  they  hardly  ever 
interfere ;  in  others  they  are  snarled  up  in  different  places,  and  some- 
times, particularly  at  a  sharp  turning-point,  the  lines  spread  into  little 
spots ;  and  there  are  often  a  few  such  isolated  markings  in  various 
places  over  the  e^gg.^^ 

Further  accounts  of  the  nidiflcation  of  this  beautiful  species  are  given» 
Mr.  Merriam,  who  found  it  very  abundant  in  Utah,  and  collected  in 
June  no  less  than  sixteen  nests,  containing  over  sixty  eggs,  says : 

^^  They  build  a  beautiful  hanging  nest,  often  ten  and  a  half  inchea 
deep,  and  composed  of  fibres  of  grass,  flax,  and  the  inner  bark  of  vines^ 
which  is  generally  lined  with  wool.  The  first  lot  were  deep  and  solid ; 
were  composed  chiefly  of  the  fibres  of  flax  and  dry  grass,  and  had  a 
gravish  appearance,  while  the  second  lot — which  were  built  by  the  same 
birds  after  their  first  had  been  taken — were  not  very  deep,  had  evidently 
been  made  in  haste,  and  were  principally  composed  of  the  inner  bark 
of  small  bushes  and  yines,  giving  them  a  brownish  look.  They  gen- 
erally conceal  their  nests  among  the  leaves  on  the  topof  a  willow,  hom 
eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  in  such  a  position  that  it  rocks  to 
and  fro  whenever  there  is  a  little  wind.'' 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  FBRRUGINBUS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 

Bosty  Grackle. 

Oriohuferrugineuij  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  393.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 176. 

Oraculaferrvginea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  41,  pi.  21,  f.  3. 

quUoalus  ferrugintuBy  Bp.,  Ob&  Wils.  18^,  No.  46;  Syn.  1828,  55.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832. 

199.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  325;  v,  1839,  483;  pi.  147;  Svn.  1839, 146;  B. 

Am.  iv,  65,  pi.  222.-5iR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  146.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0.  vi,  1858,  204.— 

Tbippk,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 117  (west  to  Red  River). 
ScoUoophaguB  ferrugineus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 286.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  28.— Gray^ 

Gen.  of  B.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rop.  1853,  78.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  551.— CouKS,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  225  (Labrador,  breeding).— Cass.,  ibid.  1866,  412.— Hayd.,. 

Rep.  1862,  170.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 285  (Alaska).— Mayn.,. 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ziv,  1871  (Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  breeding).— Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1872  (Kansas,  migratory).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  159.— B.  B.  &  R,,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1674,  203,  pi.  35,  f.  4. 
(t)  Oriolus  niger,  Gm.,  i,  1788, 393. 

Scolecophagus  nigery  Bp.,  Consp..  i,  1850,  423.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851, 195. 
Tardus  hudsonictu,  noveboraeenns'et  labradoriuSf  Gm.,  i.  1788,  818,  832. 
**  Oriohta  leucocephalw^  et  Gracnia  quiscala  var..  Lath." 
Pendulinui  oLer^  Vibill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
**  Chaloophanea  vireBoena,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  App.  Oriolus^  No.  9." 

Ha6.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America.  West  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota ; 
thence  obliquely  in  British  America  to  the  Pacific  in  Alaska.  Breeds  from  Northern 
Kew  England  northward.  In  winter,  generally  dispersed  over  the  Middle,  Soathem, 
and  Western  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.—^o.  5322,  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

There  are  some  iuteresting  points  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 

this  species  as  compared  with  that  of  8.  cyanocephalus.    During  the 

breeding  season  their  habitaU  are  entirely  separate,  but  they  overlap 

during  the  fall  migration,  if  not  also  in  winter.    In  the  East,  the  Rusty 

(Grackle  breeds  from  Northern  New  England  (and  perhaps  further  south 
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in  moantains)  northward,  thronghout  a  great  part  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions, irom  Labrador  entirely  across  to  Alaska.  Now,  to  take  an 
intermediate  point — say  Fort  Pembina,  on  the  lied  River,  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  Dakota.  Here,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the 
Bnsty  Orackle  is  not  known,  while  Brewer's  Blackbird  occurs  in  great 
abundance,  breeding.  In  the  fall,  however,  the  Busty  Grackle  enters 
Dakota  from  the  north  on  its  migration,  and  mixes  with  the  other 
speciea  I  have  even  found  them  so  associated  over  three  hundred 
miles  further  west,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mouse  River,  where  they 
came  in  September;  and  for  a  month  the  flocks  of  Blackbirds  about 
our  camps  contained  both  species  of  ScoleeopkaffuSy  associating  so  inti- 
mately that  the  same  shot  would  generally  drop  individuals  of  both 
kinds.  Their  habits  at  this  season  are  identical,  but  the  specific  char- 
acters are  always,  so  far  as  1  know,  preserved  intact.  1  have  never 
seen  any  doubtful  specimens  of  either  species. 

Mr.  Holden's  record  of  8.  ferrugineus  breeding  in  Wyoming  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  species  is  undoubtedly  erroneous;  no  such  associ- 
ation occurs  at  this  season ;  when  the  two  are  found  together,  the  indi- 
viduals of  8.  ferrugineus  are  altogether  a  different  lot,  come  from  the 
North.  The  case  is  by  no  means  unparalleled ;  in  feet,  a  great  many 
birds  in  migrating  take  up  different  lines  of  migration  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  This  brings  species  often  into  association  at  certain  seasons,  while 
never  found  together  at  other  times ;  and  it  accounts  satisfactorily  ibr 
their  abundance,  during  migration,  at  one  season  and  scarcity  at 
another.  Of  this  latter  fact  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Con- 
necticut Warbler  (Oporomis  agilis)^  a  bird  so  abundant  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  in  the  fall,  that  hundreds  have  been  taken  in 
one  season,  while  it  is  rarely  ever  seen  in  the  spring,  as  at  that  season 
it  appears  to  migrate  inland,  up  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  being,  according 
to  accounts,  not  uncommon  at  some  points  during  the  vernal  migration. 

SCOLECOPHAGUS  CYANOCEPHALUS,  (Wagl.)  Cab. 
Blae-headed  Oraekle;  Brewer's  Blackbird. 

P$aracoliw$  cjfanocephalus,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  758. 

Seoleoophogus  cjfanocephaluSf  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  i,  1851,  195. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1856, 552. — 
Heekm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859.  pt.  vi,  53.— Coop.  A  Suckl.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  209.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862, 170.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1665,  403  (Matamoros 
and  San  Antonio,  breeding).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  413.— Couss,  Pr. 
Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  90  (Arizona,  resident).— Sumich.,  Mem.  Boot.  8oc  i,  1659, 
553  (plateau  of  Mexico,  abnndant). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 8  (Eastern  Kansas). — 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ibid.  1H72.  687.— Aiken,  Pr. 
Best.  Soc.  1872,  203  (Wyoming).— All>:x,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  160.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  206,  pi.  35,  f.  3. 

ScoleeaphagM  mexieativs,  Sw.,  Two  Cent,  and  a  Quarter,  l&t8,  302,  No.  66. — Qray,  Gen. 
of  B.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  432.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  86. 

" /c/cnw  ffineiw,  LiCHT."    {Bp,) 

Qui$calus  fcretfm,  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  345,  pi.  492. 

SeoleeophaguB  **ferrugineusj"  Hold.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872, 203  (error)  (Wyoming,  breeding). 

Hob. — United  States,  from  Eastern  Kansas  and  Minnesota  to  the  Pacific.  South  into 
Mexico.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range..  Migratory  from  extremes  cf  its 
range. 

List  of  specimens. 


19369 

•  •  •  • 

S.  Fork  Stink.  C. 

9 

June  14, 1860     G.  H.  Trook. . 

9.00 

14.75 

5.00 

LieuteHani  Warren's  Expedition,— ^'S20,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota;  4753-56,  Upper  Mis- 
souri River. 

Later  Expeditions.— GOityl-oT,  60721-36,  61070-73,  various  Wyoming  localities;  61710, 
61731,  Utah ;  62272-73,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 
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The  habitat  of  this  species  is  obserred  to  overlap  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, along  the  line  throagh  Eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  as 
well  as  in  the  conntry  immediately  along  the  JR/ed  Eiver.  Prof.  Snow 
states  tiiat  it  is  ^^  quite  common  even  in  Eastern  Kansas ;"  and  at  Pem- 
bina, on  the  Bed  Biver,  I  found  it  breeding  abundantly.  Further  south, 
in  Dakota,  I  have  not  observed  it  east  of  Fort  Bandall,  where  it  is 
common ;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  Missouri  region,  it  almost  replaces 
the  eastern  species,  which,  nowever,  reaches,  in  Dakota,  during  the  fall 
migration,  to  about  103^  west  longitude  at  least 

1  took  a  single  male  bird  at  Fort  Bandall,  in  November,  after  all  the 
migrants  had  passed  southward ;  but  its  occurrence  was  due,  I  ascer- 
tained, to  an  ii\jury  of  one  wing,  which  kept  it  from  flying  oif  with  the 
rest;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  none  winter  so  far  north  as  this,  though, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  species  is  resident  as 
far  north  as  the  Columbia.  In  Arizona,  at  various  seasons,  and  late  in 
the  fall  in  Southern  Gsdifomia,  I  found  the  birds  in  great  abundance, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits. 

This  species  appears  to  leave  both  latitudinal  extremes  of  its  range 
periodically,  and  probably  all  the  individuals  change  their  abode  twice 
a  year;  yet  the  oscillation  of  the  whole  body  is  insufficient  to  remove 
them  entirely  from  most  localities,  the  birds  being-simpiy  more  or  less 
abundant  according  to  season.  Thus  casual  obsiei*vation  in  Arizona 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  species  was  there  a  winter  visitant 
only,  while  I  am  satisfied  that  they  reside  in  the  Territory.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  their  ranks  are  recruited  by  constant  arrivals  from  the 
north,  and  they  are  very  abundant  until  the  following  May.  Then  the 
flocks  break  up ;  the  incomplete  migration  ensues,  and  the  remainder 
scatter  about  to  breed.  Unlike  some  Blackbirds,  the  Soolecophaffi  do 
not  breed  in  extensive  communities,  nor  do  they  necessarily  resort  to 
Bwampy  localities.  Several  pairs,  however,  are  often  attracted  to  the 
same  spot,  and  more  than  one  nest  may  be  found  on  the  same  tree  or 
high  bush.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  crotch  several  feet  from  the  ground ; 
it  is  a  bulky  structure,  like  a  miniature  Crow's  nest,  but  deeper  and 
more  compact.  The  basement  and  outer  wall  is  an  interlacement  of 
short,  crooked  twigs,  matted  with  a  variety  of  softer  materials,  and  may 
rarely  be  plastered  with  mud.  This  substance,  however,  is  not  used 
in  great  quantity,  often  apparently  no  more  than  what  sticks  to  the 
weeds  and  roots.  The  nest  is  finished  inside  with  a  quantity  of  hair, 
rootlets,  &c.  The  eggs  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Agelwiy  being 
speckled,  not  streaked,  like  those  of  the  XantJiocephalm,  They  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Busty  Grackle.  They  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  six,  measuring  an  inch  or  more  by  a  little  over 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  (a  selected  specimen  was  1.05  by  0.78).  They 
are  a  dull,  olivaceous-gray,  sometimes  a  clearer  pale-bluish  or  greenish- 
gray,  thickly  scattered  all  over  with  various  shades  of  brown,  from  quite 
blackish  or  dark  chocolate  to  light  umber.  None  of  the  spots  are  large ; 
they  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  occasionally  quite  linear ;  they  vary 
in  number,  sometimes  being  numerous  enough"  to  hide  the  ground -color. 
A  nest  of  Brewer's  Blackbird  before  me,  taken  by  Mr.  Allen,  June  24, 
1873,  on  Heart  Biver,  Dakota,  was  placed  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  It  is  large  and  bulky,  with  many  projections  of  the  small 
sticks  which  form  the  exterior,  and  are  mixed  with  grasses  and  weed- 
stalks  throughout  the  nest.  The  liuing  is  distinct,  of  fine,  tortuous 
rootlets^  very  neatly  disposed  in  a  circular  manner.  It  contained  five 
<?ggs,  with  large  embryos.'  The  ground  is  grayish,  but  it  is  everywhere 
so  thickly  mottled,  or  rather  clouded,  with  dull  chocolate-brown  as  to 
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giTB  the  prevailing  effect.  A  specimen  measares  1.19  by  0.80;  tbe 
shape  is  tumid,  with  an  obtuse  smaller  end. 

Several  kinds  of  Blackbirds  are  abundant  in  Arizona,  but  the  present 
surpasses  them  all  in  numbers,  and  in  its  general  diffusion  plays  the 
part  that  the  Cow-bird  takes  in  the  farms  of  the  East,  and  that  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird  fulfils  in  the  settlements  on  the  plains.  They 
are  eminently  gregarious  when  not  breeding.  Yet  I  never  saw  such 
couutless  numbers  as  those  of  the  Eed-winged  Blackbird  during  its 
migrations.  Troops  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  are  commonly  seen ; 
they  have  no  special  fondne43s  for  watery  places,  but  scour  the  open,  dry 
ground,  and  scatter  among  straggling  pines  and  oaks ;  they  come  fear- 
lessly into  the  clearings  about  houses,  the  traveler's  camp,  and  the 
atock-yards,  gleaning  plentiful  subsistence  from  man's  bounty  or  waste- 
fulness. Much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  the  ground,  rambling  in  hurried, 
eager  search  tor  grain  and  insects;  they  generally  run  with  nimble 
steps,  hopping  being  the  exception,  when  they  have  satisfied  their 
hunger,  and  are  moving  leisurely  with  no  particular  object  in  view. 
The  movements  are  all  easy  and  graceful,  the  bird's  trim  tbrm  and 
glossy  color  setting  it  off  to  great  advantage.  At  full  speed  the  head 
is  lowered  and  fixed ;  in  slower  progress  it  is  held  upright,  bobbing  in 
time  with  each  step.  When  a  fiock  is  feeding,  they  pass  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  without  seeming  to  examine  it  very  closely ;  every  one 
tries  to  keep  ahead  of  the  next,  and  thus  they  scurry  on,  taking  short 
flights  over  each  other's  head.  At  the  least  alarm,  the  timid  birds  be- 
take themselves  to  the  nearest  tree,  perching  in  various  attitudes.  A 
&vorite  posture,  so  easy  as  to  appear  negligent,  is  with  the  body  held 
nearly  upright,  the  tail  hanging  loosely  straight  down,  while  the  head 
torus  in  various  ways,  with  the  whim  of  the  moment.  When  excited, 
the  bird  often  sits  low  down,  firmly  on  its  legs,  with  elevated  and  wide- 
spread tail,  constantly  flirted,  while  its  watchful  eye  peers  down  through 
the  foliage.  However  compactly  a  flock  may  fly  up  into  a  tree,  they 
generally  scatter  as  they  alight  all  over  the  brancbes,  so  that  it  is  rarely 
that  more  than  two  or  three  can  be  brought  down  at  a  shot.  On  the 
ground  the  case  is  quite  different ;  there  they  often  huddle  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  whole  flock  may  be  decimatexl.  Their  behavior  in  the 
presence  of  man  is  a  curious  mixture  of  timidity  and  heedlessness ;  they 
come  to  the  very  door-step,  and  yet  a  sudden  movement,  or  a  shout, 
sends  them  affrighted  into  the  nearest  trees.  Tbe  next  moment  they 
begin  to  straggle  back  again,  at  first  singly  or  in  little  squads,  till  the 
more  timid  ones  are  reassured  and  come  streaming  down  together,  when 
the  busy  search  for  food  is  resumed. 

Their  hunger  satisfied  for  the  time^  the  birds  betake  themselves  to 
the  trees,  often  passing  tbe  whole  period  of  digestion  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  thick  foliage.  Tben  tbeir  concert  opens;  and  if  the  music  is 
neither  sweet  nor  soft,  it  is  sprightly,  and  not  disagreeable,  for  it  sug- 
gests the  careless  joviality  and  lazy  good  humor  of  Blackbirds  with 
their  stomachs  full,  and  satisfactory  prospect  of  future  supply.  Tbe 
notes  are  energetic,  rapid,  and  varied,  witb  a  peculiar  delivery,  which, 
like  the  yelping  of  tbe  prairie  wolves,  gives  tbe  bearer  a  very  exagger- 
ated idea  of  tbe  number  of  tbe  performers.  Tbe  usual  note  is  like  the 
sound  of  pebbles  smartly  struck  together,  rapidly  repeated  an  indefinite 
number  of  times ;  it  is  varied  at  irregular  intervals  by  a  long-drawn 
liquid  whistle,  wbicb  has  a  peculiarly  pleasing  effect  in  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  other  notes,  and  mellowing  the  whole  performance. 
The  ordinarj'  call-note  is  exactly  between  the  rou^h  gutteral  "c/jmc^"  oi 
tbe  Redwing  and  the  clear  metallic  ^"chink^-  of  tbe  lieed-bird. 

In  tbe  fall,  when  seeds  of  all  sorts  and  various  insects  are  moat  readily 
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procured,  tbe  birds  grow  fat,  and  furnish  very  good  eating.  They  are 
tender,  like  nearly  all  small  birds,  and  their  flesh  lacks  the  peculiar 
taste  and  odor,  not  entirely  agreeable,  that  that  of  the  Redwing  acquires 
at  the  same  season,  when  the  bird  feeds  mostly  on  wild  oats  (Zizania). 
At  this  season  the  lustre  of  the  plumage  is  obscured,  and  its  uniformity 
interrupted  by  dull  gray  edging  of  the  feathers.  But  even  in  autumn 
some  males  are  found  nearly  as  richly  clad  as  in  the  spring-time,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  even  the  dullest  colored  females  and  young  are  ever 
so  decidedly  rusty-brown  as  the  Eastern  Crackle.  The  sexes  may  be 
known  by  their  disparity  in  size,  aside  from  the  difference  in  plumage  ^ 
moreover,  the  eye  of  the  male  is  clear  lemon-yellow,  that  of  the  female 
brown.  The  perfect  male  is  lustrous  greenish-black,  changing  abruptly 
to  purplish  and  violet  on  the  head ;  length,  9 J  to  10^;  extent,  16  or  17; 
wing,  about  5^;  tail,  4t^;  bill,  0.85;  tarsus,  about  Ij^.  The  female  only 
averages  9  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  about  15,  and  other  dimensions 
are  correspondingly  smaller  than  those  of  the  male.  She  is  dull  brown- 
ish, blackening  on  the  back,  wing's,  and  tail,  where  there  is  often  a 
greenish  lustre,  and  with  a  plumbeous  cast  on  the  under  parts;  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  ochrey-brown.  The  female  and  young  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  8.  ferru^neua  with  some  difficulty,  but  they 
average  larger,  with  the  bill  heavier  at  the  base,  and  are  probably  never 
so  decidedly  rusty-brown. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written,  Mr.  Allen  has  sent  me  an  interesting 
addendum:  ^^ Brewer's  Blackbird  is  one  of  the  most  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Icteridfje  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plains,  and 
throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  I  found  it  abundant  both  at 
Denver  and  Cheyenne,  and  along  all  the  wooded  streams  southward  to 
Colorado  City.  It  was  also  numerous  at  all  fovorable  localities  along 
the  mountain  streams ;  it  occurred  in  large  flocks  in  South  Park,  and 
was  met  with  on  the  Snowy  Range,  even  above  timber-line.  I  met  with 
it  also  at  various  points  in  Southern  Wyoming,  west  of  Cheyenne,  and 
saw  it  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  autumn,  in  flocks  of  several 
hundred.  It  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  gregarious,  and  from  its  size, 
color,  and  habits,  might  readily  be  mistaken  at  a  little  distance  for  the 
Purple  Grackle  of  the  East.  The  latter  species,  however,  was  not  seen 
west  of  Middle  Kansas."  * 

Mr.  Trippe  also  furnishes  his  observations  upon  the  species  at  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado :  "Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Blue-headed 
Blackbird  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park  early  in  spring,  a«  soon  as  the 
marshes  and  wet  meadows  begin  to  thaw.  In  this  park,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  that  I  have  visited,  it  is  very  abundant,  but  only  ventures 
ontside  of  these  limits  in  straggling  parties,  foraging  up  and  down  the 
valleys  for  food,  especially  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall,  when 
the  supply  has  become  precarious.  In  its  habits  and  actions  it  shows 
more  resemblance  to  the  Crow  Blackbird  than  to  the  Rusty.  It  is  very 
social,  and  constantly  in  flocks,  even  in  the  breeding  season  associating 
in  small  parties  on  its  way  to  and  from  its  feeding  grounds.  It  nests 
in  wet  meadows  and  brushy  swamps,  whence  it  makes  excursions  to  the 
neighboring  plowed  fields  and  hills.  The  nest  is  built  late  in  May,  and 
the  female  begins  to  set  early  in  June.  It  is  placed  on  any  dry  spot  in 
the  swamp,  the  centre  of  a  clump  of  bushes  being  preferred,  and  i» 
always  on  the  ground.  It  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  neatly  con- 
structed of  weeds,  grass,  and  bark,  and  smoothly  lined  with  rootlets, 
fine  bark,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  five,  of  a  pale  bluish-green^  very 
thickly  splashed  and  speckled  with  pale  chocolate-brown.  Late  in  fall 
this  bird  leaves  the  mountains,  and  gathers  in  large  flocks  on  the 
plains. " 
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QUISCALUS  PURPUREUS,  (Bart.)  Licht. 

Porple  Graekle;  Crow  Blackbird. 

a.  piirpureus. 

Graeula  qvUcalaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  175tf,  100;  1760,  105.— Gm.,  i,  1788,  307.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  191.— Wii.s.,  iii,  1811,  44,  pi.  21,  f.  4. 

Ckdhopkanet  qmitoaluB^  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827. — Cab.,  Miis.  Hein.  i,  1851,  196. 

Grmoula purpurea,  Baki.,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  290. 

Qmi9calu$  purpureas,  Licht, — Gkay.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  79. — Cass.,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  403.— Ridgw.,  ibid.  1869,  133.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  291 
(inclndes  several  gpecies) ;  iii,  1872,  178.— CouES,  Kev.  1872,  160,  fig.  102 ;  pi. 
5,  figs.  1.  3,  4,  5.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  214,  215,  pi.  37,  f.  1. 

QuiacaluB  ver$icoicrf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxviii,  1819,  488 :  Gal.  Ois.  i,  171,  pi.  108. — 
Bp..  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  No.  45 ;  Am.  Oni.  i,  1825,  45,  pi.  5,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  182S,  54 ; 
List,  1838,  28 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 424.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 485.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832, 194.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  35 ;  v,  1839,  481 ;  pi.  7;  Syn.  1839, 
146 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  58,  pi.  221.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  555.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,. 
170.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  187.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8. 

(f)  Oriolu$  ludovicianus  et  hudsoniuSy  Gm.,  i,  1788,  387. 

"  Stumus  quiecaluSf  Daudin.'' 

Gracula  harita,  Ord,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acail.  i,  1818,  253. 

QmUcalus  nitens,  Light.,  Verz.  Doiibl.  1823, 18,  No.  164  (et  "fuJ{fida,  Light.") 

Qm9calu*  purpuratuaf  Sw.,  Lardner's  Cycl.  1838,  299. 

Vkaleop1uine$ purpuratu8f  Cab.,  Mas.  Heiu.  1851,  11^. 

b.  (eneus. 

Qmi$eQlu$  (gneua^  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1809, 134  (c/.  Aud.,  pi.  7;  Coues,  Key,  161). 
Qm$oalu$  purpureas  var.  ceneuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  218. 

c.  agUeus. 

QuimMlw  haHiui,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  550,  pi.  32  (an  audi). 

QuUealus  agloms,  Bd.,  Am.  Jonm.  Sci.  1806,  84.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1866,  404.— 

RiDOW.,  ibid.  1869,  135. 
Qui$cdlu8  purpureas  \AT»  aglcpus,  Coites,  Key,  1872,  161,  pi.  5,  figs.  3,  6.— B.  B.  &,  R.,. 

if  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  221,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 
(For  other  probable  synonyms  of  this  species,  and  names  of  loeal  raoes,  see  Sw.,. 
Lardner's  Cycl.  299,  300,  355 ;  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  404  et  sea.  \  Allen,  Bull.  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  291.) 

Hob, — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  North  to  Labrador,  Hndsou's 
Bay,  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  in  the  Southern 
States.    Var.  aglceas  from  Southern  Florida. 

Ueutenant  Warren's  Expedition, -^IQly  Big  Nemaha ;  4760,  4762,  4758,  4760,  4767,  Bald 
Island,  Missonri  River. 

The  Crow  Blackbird  has  lately  been  traced  west  to  the  Rocky  Moaat- 
aiQS ;  it  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  Missouri  region.  It  has 
been  several  times  accredited  to  California,  but  the  evidence  remains 
insufficient.  The  variety  wnem  is  very  abundant  along  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  breeding  in  hollows  of  trees,  and  later  in  the  season  I 
have  found  it  far  west  on  the  Mouse  River,  in  the  same  latitude. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Gentry  sends  me  the  following  paragraph :  "  This 
familiar  bird  reaches  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  March.  As  I  write  (March  21),  many  small  Hocks  may  be 
seen  in  various  directions,  fluttering  and  chattering  among  the  trees. 
Nest-building  has  been  observed  even  as  early  as  Slarch  15 ;  but  then 
only  in  sheltered  situations,  such  as  the  south  slopes  of  a  hill.  Here 
the  nests  are  built  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Usually,, 
but  one  brood  is  reared  each  season,  but  I  have  observed  instances  of  a 
second  brood,  when  the  season  has  been  unusually  propitious.  In  such 
cases  the  first  batch  of  young  appeared  in  April,  the  other  in  July. 
Though  sometimes  annoying  to  the  agriculturist  by  its  mischief  in  the 
corn-fields,  this  bird  has  nevertheless  some  good  qualities  recommend- 
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ing  it  to  favor.  It  is  obvioasly  of  great  service  in  the  destruction  of 
iusects.  But  It  has  one  very  bad  trait,  i^erhaps  not  generally  known. 
Like  the  Crow,  a  not  distant  relative,  it  is  fond  of  birds'  eggs  and  ten- 
<ler  nestlings,  and  it  destroys  a  great  many,  particularly  Robins.  Gow- 
ard-like  it  lurks  about  the  liobin's  vicinity  until  the  parents  are  away, 
when  it  pounces  on  the  nest,  seizes  an  egg  or  a  young  one,  and  hastily 
retreats.  But  wary  and  vigilant  as  it  is,  sometimes  it  is  caught  in  the 
act,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  by  rapid  flight  from  the  impetuous  attacks 
of  the  owners.  I  had  been  aware  of  its  fondness  for  eggs  for  several 
years,  but  only  lately  learned  of  this  carnivorous  propensity,  which  is 
doubtless  the  natural  outgrowth  of  its  habit  of  sucking  eggs."  About 
Washington,  the  present  year  (1874),  the  Grackles  appeared  in  consider- 
able number  early  in  March,  frequenting  the  various  parks  of  the  city 
with  Bobins,  Bluebirds,  Bed-wings,  and  other  early  arrivals. 

The  followioff  (the  only  additional  North  American  species  of  Qui9cdlu$)j  has  not 
heen  foand  in  tne  Missonn  region : 

QUISOALUS  MAJOR,  VidlL 

a.  major, 

Oracttla  harita,  Wils.,  Ind.  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812. 

<jui»oalus  baritiu.  Peab.,  Rep.  Om.  Mass.  1839,  285  (Massachusetts ;  probably  a  mis- 
take).— LiNSi..,  Am.  Jonro.  zliv,  1843, 1^50  (Conuecticnt ;  probably  a  mistake). 

Gracula  quiscaUif  Ord,  Joam.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  253. 

Quisoalua  mafar,  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet,  zxviii,  1819,  487.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1825,  35,  pi. 
4;  List,  1838,  28:  Consp.  i,  1850,  424.--Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  192.— AuD.,  Om. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  504 ;  v,  1838.  480;  pi.  187;  Syn.  1839, 146;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  52, 
pi.  220.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  555.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).— Cass.,  Ft. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  409.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  85  (Massachusetts; 
probably  a  mistake).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  286  (New  England ;  prob- 
ably a  mistake).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  295  (Florida).— Coues,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  zii,  1868,  117  (South  Carolina).— Coues.  Ibis,  1870,  367  (biogra- 
phy).—CoUBS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  25  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
160.— COUES,  Check-list,  1874,  No.  224.--B.  B.  &  B.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  222,  pL 
36,  f.  3,  4. 

Chaloophanea  major,  Temm.,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 96. 

b.  macrourus, 

QuUodlM  macrouruBf  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  299,  f.  51*.— 8cL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  300  (Cor- 
dova); Ibis,  1, 1859,  20  (Guatemala) ;  ibid,  ii,  1860, 112  (Honduras).— Bd.,  B.  N. 

A.  1858,  554  ;  1860,  554,  pi.  58;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1659,  Birds,  20,  pi.  20.— Cass., 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  138  (Carthagena).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  is,  1861,  82  ([Costa 
Rica).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  181  Nicaragua) ;  ibid,  ix,  104  (Costa  Rica). — 
Dress,,  Ibis,  1865,  493  (Texas).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1867,  410  (critical).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Vera  Cruz).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  160,  tig. 
159. 

Chaloophanea  macrourus^  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  i,  1851, 196. 

QuiaotUMS  major  var.  macrourus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  225,  pi.  36,  f.  1,  2. 

J7a(.— The  typical  form  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Texas ;  not  au^entic  in  New  England.  Var.  macrourus  from  Texas  south  into  Cen- 
tral America. 

Family  CORVID-^ :  Crows,  etc. 

Subfamily  CoEViN-ffl  :  Bavem  and  Crows. 

CORVUS  CORAX,  Linn. 

Rayen. 

Ccrvus  corax,  Linn.,  auctorum ;  Planches  Enlum.  495. — ^Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  53.— GorLD, 

B.  E.  pi.  220.--SCHL.,  Not.  sur  Com.  pi.  1.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1825,  i:W,  pi. 
75,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Stu.  1828,56.— Dough.,  Cab.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1830, 270,  pi.  24.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  290.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  18;«,  202.-  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii, 
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1834,  476,  pi.  101 ;  Syn.  1839,  150 :  B.  Am.  iv,  1843,  78,  pi.  224.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844, 149.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  387.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  78.— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  z,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Alle>%  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868, 525  (Indiana)  ; 
Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

Corviu  var.  ferrcen$ia,  Brunn.  ;  C.  hucomela9f  Wagl.  ;  C.  leucophaus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois. 
pi.  100  (individnals  streaked  with  whit«). 

CcrvuB  corax  var.  liitoraliSy  HolbOli^  Kroyer's  Tidskrift,  iv,  1843,  390  (Gi-eenland  and 
Labrador). 

CorcuB  corax  (var  f),  CouES,  Key,  1872, 162. 

Corvus  corax  var.  camivoruSj  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  234,  pi.  37,  f.  6. 

Corvui  maximuSf  Scop.,  Ann.  i,  .14,  No.  45. 

CorvHS  cUricus^  Sparrm.,  Mas.  Carls,  pi.  2. 

Corvui  wMjor,  Vieill.,  et  C.  montanuSf  Tem>i.  ;  Le  Vaill.,  Ois.  Air.  pi.  61.— Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850,  387  (sp,  apocrypha), 

Corvus  carnivorHSj  Bart.,  Trav.  Fla.  1793,  290.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  560.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  210,  pi.  21.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  225  (Labrador) ;  ibid.  1866,  91  (Arizona).— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  70.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 121  (British  Colum- 
bia.—Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 
285  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  282.— 8tev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870^ 
465 ;  and  of  most  late  American  writers. 

Corvus  eacaloil,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  527  (Mexico).— Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  1837,  115;   Consp.  i,. 

1850,  387.- Maxim.,  Reise,  ii,  1841,  289.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 1858,  195.— Newb-,, 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  82.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859.  pt.  iv,  31,  pi.  20.— 

Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  56:3.- Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  21  (Guatemala).— Sumich.,  Mem. 

•       Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  553  (Vera  Cruz). 

Cwrvus  sinuatuSj  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  748  (Mexico). 

Corvus  catototl,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  28. 

Corvus  nobilis,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  79.— Bp.,  Consp.  1, 1850,  386  (Mexico). 

Corvus  **  splendenSf  Gould,"  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  115  (error).    Not  of  Vieill. 

Corvus  lugubris,  Agas.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1846,  188. 

**  Corpus  thihetanuSf  Hodgs." 

**  Corvus  roc{ferus.  Cab." 
Gray's  Hand-list,  Nos.  6181-84,  and  6189-90. 

Mdk.— In  North  America,  generally  distributed.  Throu^j^hout  British  America. 
Everywhere  in  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  (according  to  Aiken,  Am.  Nat. 
viiy  16,  the  Ravens  of  Colorado  are  chiefly  C.  cryptoteucus).  Rare,  or  wanting  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Eastern  United  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  regularly  south  to  Maine^ 
where  it  nests  (Boardman) ;  rarely  to  Southern  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania^ 
and  New  Jersey.  Formerly  bree<iing  in  Mfddle  States  and  mountainous  parts  of  South 
Carolina  ( J Nduiofi).  Kentnoky  (Audubon).  Ohio  (Wheaton),  Indiana  (JETaytiumd  ;  for- 
merly numerous,  became  exceedingly  rare  in  1856).  Not  found  in  the  Gulf  States,  ex- 
cepting Texas.  South  into  Mexico  ( C.  "  cacalotl,"  "  sinuaiuSf^^ "  splendens"  and  " nobilis "). 
Guatemala. 

List  of  specimens. 


19300 


202 


Loc.  not  given . 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  I 


F.V.Hayden. 


25.00 


47.00 


16.00  j 


t 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,^i}li^,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota;  4546,  source  Little 
Missouri  River ;  UElau  qui  court ;  5787,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  £rpedi<UMi«.— 54316,  60813,  Wyoming. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  our  Raven  specifically  from  the  European,  and  the 
grounds  for  separating  even  a  C.  corax  var.  carnivorus  are  very  slight.  The  American 
bird  may  average  a  trifle  larger,  with  a  correspondingly  more  robust  bill^  but  tho 
difference  in  these  respects  is  entirely  within  the  normal  individual  variability  of  tho 
bird,  being  equaled  if  not  exceeded  among  specimens  from  each  country.  As  to  tho 
Raven  of  Mexico,  described  as  distinct  under  a  variety  of  names,  it  appears  to  bo 
somewhat  more  richly  iridescent,  as  a  consequence  of  its  subtropical  habitat ;  from 
the  same  circumstances,  the  bill  and  feet  may  average  relatively  larger. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  particular  localities  in  the  West,  where  the  Raven  is 
more  or  less  numerous ;  it  is  so  generally  distributed,  that  its  great  abundance,  scar- 
citv,  or  absence  at  various  points  merely  represent  incidents  in  the  career  of  individ- 
uals, drawn  together  by  abundance  of  food  or  other  favoring  circumstances,  and  dis- 
Sersed  under  opposite  conditions.  In  fact,  the  restriction  of  its  range  in  the  United 
tates  is  probably  reducible  to  a  fortuitous  matter,  since  this  bird.  Tike  some  others, 
•ooner  or  later 'finds  the  advance  of  civilization  unsupportable,  and  retires  to  regions 
more  congenial  to  its  wild  and  wary  nature. 
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CORVUS  CRYPTOLEUCUS,  Couch. 
White-necked  Rayen. 

Carvue  cryptcleucus,  Coven,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  66  (Tamanlipas).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  566;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  pt.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  20.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i.  1870, 
284.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Eagle  Pass,  Texas).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  162.— 
Aiken,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  16  (Cbeyeune,  W.vo.  Ter.). — Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  203  {**  very  cOmmou  along  the  base  of  the  monntaiiis")' — B.  B.  &,  R,,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  242. 

Hob, — ^Texas,  New  Mexico,  aud  Arizona.  North  to  Colorado  and  WyomiDg.  South 
into  Mexico.  Said  to  be  abundant  on  the  Llano  Estacado.  Found  near  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, by  Lieutenant  Bendire  {epist,) 

The  kDOwn  range  of  this  species  has  been  lately  extended  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Aiken,  who  found  it  near  Cheyenne ;  this  brings  it  within  the  region 
of  the  Missouri. ,  Its  i>ecn1iar  character,  of  snowy-white  bases  of  the 
cervical  feathers,  has  not  been  observed  in  any  other  of  the  North 
American  Corvi^  but  it  occurs  in  a  number  of  extralimital  species.  It 
is  described  as  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  Common  Raven,  and 
otherwise  different ;  but  its  relationship  to  some  of  its  allies  might  per- 
haps be  profitably  investigated.  In  our  Raven  and  Crows  the  bases  of 
the  neck-feathers  are  plumbeous-gray.  The  eggs  of  the  White-necked 
Raven  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Raven,  bat  to  be  paler, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  smaller. 

Mr.  Trippe  writes  me.  that  in  Colorado  the  White-necked  Raven  "  is 
abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plains  in  winter ;  not  common  in  the 
mo  untains ;  not  observed  during  spring  and  summer.  I  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  any  specimens  of  this  bird,  but  have  no  donbt  that  it  is  the 
White-necked  Raven.  It  is  called  <^  Crow  "  by  the  inhabitants,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Raven  proper.  Its  croak  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Eastern  Crow,  being  much  harsher ;  in  flight  and  actions  it  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  bird.  I  have  seen  this  species,  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
east  of  the  mountains,  feeding  on  dead  buffalo." 

OORVPS  AMERICANUS,  Aud. 
Common  Crow« 
a.  americanus. 

'Corvus  ooranef  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811, 79,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 56.— Sw.  Sc  Rich. 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  291.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  209. 

'Cormu  americanus,  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1634,  317;  y,  1839;  477;  pi.  156;  Btu.  1839, 
156 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  87,  pi.  225.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  29  ;  Conap.  i,  18o0, 385.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  221.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839, 140 ;  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 
198.— Gib.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 151.— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.Rep.  vi,  1857,  82.— Bd.,  B.N.  A. 
1858,  566.— Hbkrm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  z,  1859,  vi,  54.— Dress.,  Ibis.  1865,  494 
(Texas).— Coop.  A  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  211,  pi.  23.— Couks,  Pr. 
Hila.  Acad.  1861,  226  (Labrador).— Stkv.,  U.  6.  Qeol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— 
Aluen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1H72, 178.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8.— Hold.,  Pr.  Boet. 
Boc.  1872,  903  (Wyoming).— Couks,  Key,  1872, 162.— R  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  243,  pL  37,  f.  5 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

bf  caurinus. 

Ck>nmscaurinus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  569.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 24,  pi. 
24.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 286.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  285.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  41.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  248, 

Corvus  americanus  var.  caurinuSy  Coues,  Key,  1672,  163. 

c.  flortdantis, 

-Corvus  americanus  v&t,  flaridanuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 568.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 163.--B.  B. 
Sl  R.,  N.  a.  B.  ii,  1874,  247. 
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Bab. — Temperate  North  America  (to  S5°,  fiiciarftMn),  eiceptinj;.  probBblf,  most  of 
tbe  hlfch  centntl  plains  and  the  Southeni  Ruck;  Mountains,  where  the  Raven  aboands. 
Tar.  DOHriniM  aloug  the  Pacitic  coast,  fiom  Sitka  to  Lower  California.  Var.  JtoridaHM 
is  a  larger-billed  ittraiu  from  Soutbem  Florida. 

LieHteKMl  ITarrtn's  £xp«fi[ion.— 5188,  mouth  of  Ponder  Rirer;  5189-91,  Fort  Udiod, 
DakoU;  5193,  Vermilion  Hi ver. 

Laitr  Expfdiliima.—GOKl,  La  Bontf^  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  Corrna  eavrinut  is  probably  not  specifically  distinct,  bnt  may  represent  a  littoral 
"VAriety,  dietingnished  by  its  smaller  size,  and  some  particnlar  mode  of  life,  circum- 
«tftDcee  probably  mntually  explanatory.  It  is  hardly  neceasary  to  recognize  "fiorida- 
mu"  by  name,  since  it  merely  illustrates  the  nsnal  relative  inoreoae  in  size  of  the  bill 
And  feet  fthonit  by  birds  of  corresponding  latitndea. 

Altliough  apparently  rare  or  quite  wanting  in  a  great  part  of  the 
'West,  in  tlie  interior,  as  above  indicatet],  the  Crow  occurs  along  tbd 
-whole  Missoari  Hiver.  It  is  associated  iu  most  places  with  the  Raven, 
but  iu  general  their  nainbers  are  reciprocal.  The  Baven  spreads  more 
-over  the  plains,  while  the  Crow  is  more  partial  to  the  wooded  river- 
bottoms  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water-courses.  At  Fort 
Bandall,  where  the  Baven  is  comparatively  rare,  the  Crow  is  common 
aod  resident.  I  found  many  Crows  along  Mouse  Biver,  in  Northern 
Dakota,  but  no  Bavens.  I  never  saw  a  single  Crow  in  Colorado,  Kew 
Mexico,  or  Arizona,  where  the  Baven  was  my  constant  companion  dur- 
ing all  my  journeying  tmd  residence. 

The  Fish  Crow,  which  ie  not  found  in  the  MiHonri  region,  ha>  the  Dillowing  syno- 
nymy: 

Coitvna  oesnrHAaus,  Wilton. 

Corvnt  ouifrasHt,  Wus.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1812,  27,  pi.  37,  f.  S.— Bp.,  Oba.  Wila.  1825,  No. 
3S;  8yu.  lesS,  57 ;  Lint,  1B3H,  27 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 385.— Wagi.,  Syst.  Av.  1827, 
CoiDU  No.  18.— NOTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  816.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  li,  1834,268;  v, 
1839,  479 ;  pi.  146  j  8yn.  183U,  151 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  94,  pL  826.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  571 ;  1880,  571,  pi.  67,  f.  2.— CouBS  &.  Pkbht.,  Smith*.  Rep.  1861,  414 
(Wuhineton  D.  C,  common).— Allkn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat.  iv,  1864,  85  (Southern 
Hew  England,  occasional).— Co uzs,  ibid,  v,  1868,  B86  (the  same).— La wr.,  Ann. 
Ltc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  289  (New  York).— Coceb,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  lil,  1868, 117 
(Sonth  Carolina).- TuKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  26.— Cotjm,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
26  (North  Carolina).— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871.  397  (Florida).— CuUES, 
Key,  ISn,  162^B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 351,  pi.  37,  f.  7. 
Sai.-^ot»t  of  the  United  States,  from  Now  England  to  Florida. 

PIOICORTUS  COLUMBIANUS,  (WUs.)  Bp. 
Clarke's  Crow ;  AHerlcan  Kilcra«k«r. 

Csnw  wluMMaatM,  Wils.,  Ara.  Om.  ill,  1811, 29,  pL  20.  f.  3.— Bp.,  Ob&  WUs.  1825,  No. 
38 ;  Syn.  1838,  57.— Hutt..  Man.  Om.  i,  lfe2, 218. 

JTtuy^aga  Mlm^ana,  Aud.,  Om.  Biug.  iv,  1838,  459,  pi.  363 ;  S}-n.  1639,  156 ;  B.  Am.  iv, 
1843,  137,  pL  335.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  28.— Ninr.,  Man.  i,  1840,  351. 

J^1U^fi■afa  (fidoMTM)  eolunMaHa,  Qray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  9,  No.  6165. 

IWeortM  oolumbiainu,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  384.— Nswn.,  P.  R.  R.  Bep.  vl,  1857,  pt.  iv, 
83.— Bd.,  B.  H.  a.  1858,  673,  925.- Kenn.,  P.  R.  H.  Bop.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  38.— 
Coop  A.  Suck.,  N.  H.  wash.  Ter.  1860,  212.— Havd.,  Rep.  1862,  171  (to  Fort 
Lanmie).— Couxa,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 91.— Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv, 
121  (Britiah  Columbia);  Nat.  in  Vancouver  (breeding  near  Fort  Colville).— 
Dau.  &.  Bakn.,  Tr,  Chie.  Acad,  i,  1869,  28C  (Silka).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
289.— 8n(V.,U.B.  Geol.Sim-.  Ter.  1870, 465.— Coles,  Ibis,  1872,  sacbiographv).- 
AiAMt,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  Ui,  1872, 178.— Hou>.-Aikek.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 203  (\Vv- 
oming).— COCM,  Key,  1872,  102,  fig.  104.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 255,  pi. 
38,  f.  4. 

"Cmtw  su09M|tr,  Waoi."— (Groj.) 

JBinft. — Chiefly  the  coniferous  belt  of  the  West,  in  mauntainoiis  regions,  from  abont 
.3il00  feet  up  to  the  highest  peaks.  North  to  Sitka  (fiiM-Aof).  Northeast  to  Milk  River, 
"     -  - » (^  miles  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.,  lat.  about  4^,  Sndaeg).     East  to  Fort 
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Kearney  (Nebraska.  Iod^.  99°  &  W.  Greenwich,  Cooper).    Sonth  on  high  lancU  to  Mexico  t 
r^_  .1,- v^ — %r„i„    ^ ...   '^ -*  "^'-=--^-,  Arizona,  Coii«;  Fort  Tejor 

^oshiDgton  Territory  {Lord), 


Kearney  (Nebraska,  lon^.  99°  6'  W.  Greenwich,  Cooper).    8( 

(to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Kennerly :  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  (^ues ;  Fort  Tejon> 

California,  Xantus).    Found  breedin;^  at  Fort  Colville,  Wi   * 


List  of  specimens. 


19291 
19292 
19293 
19294 


37 
38 
32 


Grosventres  R. . 

do 

Mud  River 

Popoagie  Creek. 


June  2,  1860 
do 

May  30,  1860 
May  20,  1860 


F.V.Hayden. 

.  do 

do 

G.H.  Trook.. 


12.25 
11.50 


16.50 
20.50 
17.50 


7.50 
6.75 
6.75 


Lieutenant  Warren^ s  Expedition,~-8SnfO-74j  Black  Hills,  Dakota ;  8875,  Rawhide  Peak, 
Wyoming. 

,   Later  Expeditions.— ^317^19^  Wyoming ;  59856-9,  Colorado ;  60817-18,  Pacific  Creek, 
Wyoming ;  61087,  Green  River;  11159  (young),  Wyoming. 

The  range  of  this  species  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  zone  of  conif- 
erous vegetation  in  the  West.  It  rarely  descends  below  an  altitude  of 
3,000  feet,  and  has  been  observed  on  peaks  10,000  feet  high.  A  hardy 
bird,  finding  its  food  at  all  seasons,  Clarke's  Crow  is  not  a  true 
migrant ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  move  north  and  spnth  at  regular 
periods.  Bat  the  individuals  are  never  thoroughly  localized :  they  are 
restless  birds,  scurrying  continually  among  the  mountains.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  regular  movement  appears  to  be  their  flying  down  mount- 
ains in  severe  weather,  and  returning  to  the  more  elevated  situations 
to  breed.  This  seems  to  be  the  case,  at  any  rate,  in  latitudes  from  45^ 
southward,  although  the}"^  nest  quite  low  down  in  more  northern  situa- 
tions. Thus,  at  Fort  Whipple,  near  35o  30^,  and  4,000  or  5,000  feet  high, 
I  never  saw  them  in  summer;  but  they  were  irregularly  common  from 
October  to  March,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  brecKl  in  the  neighboring 
San  Francisco  Mountains.  I  have  never  seen  the  nest  or  eggs.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Lord,  who  found  the  bird  in  immense  flocks,  in  May,  near  Fort  Col- 
ville, and  subsequently  breeding  there,  states  that  a  nest  was  placed  in 
the  top  of  a  pine,  200  feet  high ;  ^^  it  was  composed  of  fir-twigs,  bark, 
leaves  of  pine,  and  fine  root-fibres,  with  some  moss  and  gray  lichen — 
very  large  and  shallow.'^ 

Like  others  of  this  omnivorous  family,  Clarke's  Crow  is  an  indiscrim- 
inate feeder  uiK)n  vegetable  substances,  giving  preference,  however,  to 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  berries  of  the  cedar,  and  acorns.  Prying  into  a 
pine-cone  with  its  long  and  peculiarly-shaped  beak,  it  gonges  out  the 
seeds,  often  hanging,  while  thus  engaged,  head  downward,  like  a 
Thistle-bird  swing  under  the  globular  aroent  of  a  button-wood.  It  also 
eats  insects  of  various  kinds,  and  has  been  observed  pecking  at  dead 
bark  to  obtain  them,  and  making  short  sallies  in  the  air  for  the  same 
purpose,  like  a  Woodpecker.  It  sometimes  descends  to  the  ground  in 
search  of  food,  walking  easily  and  firmly,  like  a  true  Crow ;  but  we  may 
infer,  from  the  length  and  sharpness  of  its  claws,  that  it  does  not  spend 
much  of  its  time  on  the  ground. 

According  to  my  observations,  made  at  all  seasons,  excepting  during 
the  breeding  time,  Clarke's  Crow  is  decidedly  a  gregarious  bird.  Flocks 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  are  oftener  witnessed  than  single  birds,  and  Mr. 
Lord  speaks  of  their  appearance  "  by  thousands.'^  They  are  very  noisy 
birds,  uttering  a  harsh,  discordant  scream  of  great  volume  and  pene- 
tration, and  extremely  wary,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  like  most 
of  the  larger  Corvi.  The  ordinary  flight  is  rapid,  straight,  and  steady, 
accomplished  by  regular  and  vigorous  wing-beats;  but  when  flying 
only  from  tree  to  tree,  the  birds  swing  themselves  in  an  uudulatory 
course,  with  the  wings  alternately  sprmi  and  nearly  closed,  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  Woodpeckers. 
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The  following  interesting  passages  occar  in  Mr.  Trippe's  Manuscripts : 
"At  Idaho  Springs,  in  Colorailo,  Clarke's  Crow  is  by  no  means  rare; 
nearly,  or  quite,  resident ;  breeds.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  old  residents,  this  bird  was  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  during  winter,  very  tame  and  bold,  approaching  close  to  the  cabins 
and  homes  of  the  settlers,  and  devouring  everything  left  exposed  to 
its  voracity.  At  present  it  is  seldom  seen  in  numbers;  but  singly,  or 
in  small  parties,  is  not  uncommon  from  about  9,000  feet  up  to  timber- 
line  during  the  warmer  months,  descending  to  the  lower  valleys,  and 
probably  to  the  foo^hills,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  a  few  remaining 
in  the  county  throughout  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  weather  has  com- 
menced to  moderate  a  little,  they  begin  ascending  again,  working  up- 
ward in  advance  of  all  other  birds. 

"The  habits  of  Clarke's  Crow  are  well  indicated  by  its  name,  for  they 
are  a  compound  of  those  of  the  Woodpecker  and  Crow.  At  times  it 
will  alight  on  a  dead  limb,  and  hammer  it  precisely  as  a  Woodpecker 
does,  the  loud  rattling  being  audible  at  a  great  distance;  at  others,  its 
actions  are  so  similar  to  that  of  a  Crow,  that  one  might  readily  mistake 
it  for  a  smaller  si)ecies  of  that  bird  were  it  not  for  its  colors.  It  fre- 
quently alights  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  utters  its  hoarse  notes  to  call 
or  alarm  its  companions,  constantly  looking  around  in  every  direction 
to  detect  any  approaching  danger,  just  as  the  Crow  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird  than  otherwise,  yet  not  so  wild  but  that 
it  may  be  shot  by  using  a  little  caution  in  approaching  it.  Its  flight  is 
bold  and  strong,  with  rather  quick  and  rapid  strokes,  like  the  Blue 
Jay's ;  at  times,  after  flying  a  little  way  from  its  i)erch,  it  will  sail  on 
its  wings  in  a  wide  circle,  returning  to  the  same  tree.  Near  timber- 
line  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  all  performing  this  manceuvre  together, 
sometimes  flying  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  trees  and  returning  to  them 
when  tired.  It  occasionally  visits  the  slaughter-houses,  and,  like  a  true 
Crow,  seems  to  be  quite  omnivorous,  cramming  its  hungry  maw  with 
everything  that  will  satisfy  its  voraeious  appetite.  In  spring,  when 
other  food  is  scarce,  it  even  attacks  the  cones  and  buds  of  Pinus  ponder- 
a$a  and  P.  contorta ;  and  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss.  A  tame  one 
which  I  saw  preferred  raw  meat,  but  ate  anything  given  to  it  with  ap- 
parent relish. 

"Clarke's  Crow  probably  breeds  very  early,  as  young  birds  are  able 
to  fly  in  the  middle  of  May ;  its  nest,  however,  I  was  never  able  to  find, 
nor  even  gain  any  idea  of  where  it  is  placed.  The  young  are  cared  for 
by  the  parents  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  nest,  and  are  then  left  to 
shift  for  themselves — hence,  as  the  first  brood  is  hatched  so  early,  they 
may  raise  a  second  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  young  birds  after  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  they  raise  but  a 
single  brood.  Of  notes,  this  bird  possesses  several,  all  of  which  are 
harsh,  grating,  and  crow-like,  many  being  quite  loud.  It  is  tamed  as 
easily  as  the  Crow  or  Raven,  and  soon  becomes  quite  as  familiar  and 
impudent,  showing  all  the  propensities  to  theft  and  mischief  that  mark 
those  birds." 

GYMNOKITTA  CYAl^OCEPHALA,  (Maxim.)  Bp. 
Blue  Crow;  Cassin'sJay;  Maxlralllan*8  Jay. 

Ggmnorkinus  cyanocephalus,  Maxim.,  ReiHe,  ii,  1841,  21. 

Gjfmwokitta  cifanocephalOf  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 382.— Cass.,  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  i,  1854, 165,  pi. 

28.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  83.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  \i,  1858,  193.— Bd.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  674.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  32.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila. 
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Acad.  1866,  91 ;  Ibis,  1872,  152  (biography) ;  Key,  1872, 163.— Coop»  B.  CaL  i, 
1870, 292.— AlKEX.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 204  (Wyoming).— B.  B.  &  E.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  260,  pi.  38,  f.  2. 

PsUorkinus  ojfonooephaltUf  Qray,  Genera  of  Birds. 

Nw^firaga  {GymHO&tta)  o^anooniAafa,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 10,  No.  6166. 

Cyiinocephalus  wiedi,  Bp.,  Oss.  Stat.  Zool.  Ear.  Vert.  1840-'41, 1842 ;  see  Ibis,  1873,  103. 

Cyanooorax  caesinif  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  216. 

Hab, — Western  United  States,  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges. 

Li$t  of  specimens. 


19370 
19371 
19372 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

Bighorn  Mts... 

do 

do 

9 

June  1,  1860 

do 

do 

G.H.  Trook.. 
do 

.. •  • .  do  .••••. 

10.50 
10.50 

18.00 
18.00 

6.00 
6.00 

19373 

153 

TuUock  Creek. 

Sept.  3,  1890 

F.V.Hayden. 

11.00 

10.00 

6.50 

Not  obtained  by  Lientenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
Later  ^[i^i^ton^.— 59860-3,  Wyoming. 

The  following  aocoant,  like  that  of  Clarke's  Grow,  is  reproduced,  in 
sabstance,  from  my  article  in  the  ^'  Ibis,"  as  above  qnoted : 

For  many  years  this  species  was  considered  a  rarity,  to  be  highly 
prized,  and  may  still  remain  among  the  desiderata  of  many  or  most 
European  collectors ;  bnt  of  late  a  great  many  specimens  have  been 
gathered,  notably  in  California,  by  the  late  Captain  John  Feiln^r,  and 
in  Arizona,  by  myself.  Prince  Maximilian's  original  examples  are 
stated  to  have  come  from  one  of  the  tribntaries  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
which  locality,  if  not  beyond  the  bird's  ordinary  range,  is  certainly  far 
ft'om  its  centre  of  abundance.  Dr.  Hayden  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  with  it  in  that  region,  and  probably  Maximilian's  quotation  indi- 
cates nearly  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  species,  which  would  thus 
prove  very  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  Clarke's  Crow.  Colonel  McCall 
found  his  Cyanooorax  cassini  abundant  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico:  Dr. 
Kennedy  met  with  great  numbers  near  San  Miguel  and  at  Fort  Web- 
ster, in  the  same  Territory ;  and  Captain  Feilner  procured  his  fine  suite 
of  specimens  at  Fort  Crook,  Califonia.  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  is  our  princi- 
pal Oregon  reference.  I  have  seen  no  Washington  Territory  record ;  but 
data  are  to  be  anticipated  from  this  quarter,  corresponding  to  those 
respecting  Clarke's  Crow.  In  the  matter  of  altitude,  the  present  species 
has  not  been  proven  to  occur  so  high  up  as  Clarke's  Crow  has ;  but  the 
evidence  is  only  negative.  It  bre^s  at  or  near  its  limit  of  altitude, 
descending  in  winter  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pine-belt,  if  not  a  little 
beyond. 

At  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  my  observations  were  made,  the 
bird  ma^  be  considered  a  permanent  resident.  Though  we  did  not 
observe  it  breeding  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  we  found  newly-fledged 
young  in  the  neighboring  higher  mountains,  showing  that  it  nests 
there.  Like  most  of  its  tribe — in  fact,  like  most  binls  largely  subsist- 
ing on  varied  animal  and  vegetable  substances — it  is  not  strictly 
migratory,  except,  perhaps,  at  its  highest  point  of  dispersion.  A 
descent  of  a  few  thousand  feet  from  mountain  tops  appears  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  southward  journeying  most  migratory  species  per- 
form, as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  while  its  hardy  nature  enables  it  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  winter  in  regions  frequently  snow-bound.  It  feeds 
principally  upon  juniper-berries  and  pine-seeds;  also  upon  acorns,  and 
probably  other  small,  hard  fruit. 

Notwithstanding  its  euentiidly  corvine  form,  the  habits  of  this  bird, 
like  its  colors,  are  rather  those  of  Jays.  It  is  a  garrulous  and  vocifer- 
ous creature,  of  varioOB  and  curiously  modulated  chattering  notes 
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urbeii  at  ease,  aud  of  extremely  loud,  harsh  cries  when  in  fear  or  anger. 
The  former  are  somewhat  guttural,  but  the  latter  possess  a  resonance 
different  both  from  the  hoarse  screams  of  Cyanura  macrolophaj  and  the 
sharp,  wiry  voice  of  the  Cyanoeitta,  Like  Jays,  it  is  a  restless,  impetu- 
ous bird,  as  it  were  of  an  unbalanced,  even  frivolous,  mind ;  its  turbu- 
lent presence  contrasting  strongly  with  the  poised  and  somewhat  sedate 
demeanor  of  the  larger  black  Corvi.  With  these  last,  however,  it  shares 
a  strong  character — its  attitudes  when  on  the  ground,  to  which  it 
babitually  descends,  being  crow-like ;  and  its  gait,  an  easy  walk  or  run, 
differing  entirely  from  the  leaping  progression  of  the  true  Jays.  It 
shares  a  shy  and  watchful  disposition  with  its  relatives  on  both  sides  of 
the  family ;  its  flight  is  most  nearly  like  that  of  the  Picicorvus.  It  is 
highly  gregarious,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Immense  as  the 
gatherings  of  Grows  frequently  are,  these  birds  seem  to  associate  rather 
in  community  of  interest  than  in  obedience  to  a  true  social  instinct; 
each  individual  looks  out  for  himself,  and  the  company  disperses  for 
cause  as  readily  as  it  assembles.  It  is  different  with  these  small,  Blue- 
Jay  Crows ;  they  flock,  sometimes  in  surprising  numbers,  keep  as  close 
together  as  Blackbirds,  and  move  as  if  by  a  common  impulse.  As  usual, 
their  dispersion  is  marked,  if  not  complete,  at  the  breeding  season ;  but 
the  flocks  reassemble  as  soon  as  the  yearlings  are  well  on  wing,  from 
which  jtime  until  the  following  spring  hundreds  are  usually  seen 
together.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  I  witnessed  a  gathering  of  probably 
a  thousand  individuals. 
The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  apparently  remain  unknown. 

Suhfamily  Gareulin-^:  Jays. 

PIGA  MELANOLEUCA  var.  HUDSOXIGA,  (Sab.)  Cones. 

American  Magpie, 
a.  melanoleuca. 

Corruspica,  Linn.,  Fd.  6aec.  92 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 157 ;  and  of  early  authors. 

Pica  mSUinoleueaf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xxvi,  121. 

Pica  albiventria^  Vieill.,  Fn.  FraD9.  119,  pi.  55,  f.  1. 

Pica  europoMj  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  551. 

Pica  rusticorum,  Leach,  Cat.  1816, 18. 

Pica  caudata,  Fleming,  Br.  An.  1828,  67 ;  and  of  many  authors. 

Pica  roHa,  SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Enr.  1844,  54. 

Pica  gerfRanica,  $eptentrionali9,  et  hiemalis,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  177,  178. 

b.  hudsonica. 

« 

Cin-nupica,  FoR8T.»  Phil.  Trans.  Ixxii,  1772,  382.— Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811, 75,  pi.  35,  f. 
2.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  40 ;  Syn.  1828,  57,  No.  62.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831.  292.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  219.— Acd.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  408,  pi.  357. 

Comu  hudsonicuSf  8ab.,  App.  Frankliu*8  Journey,  1823,  25, 671. 

Pica  hudsanica,  Bp.,  List,  18:J8;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  .3a3.— Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  508;  J.  f.  O. 
1858,  197.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 576.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  185:^,  77.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  213.— Havd., 
Rep.  1862,  171.— Loud,  Pr.  Artv.  Inst,  iv,  121  (British  Columbia),— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286  (Alaska).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  39 
(Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  296.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  8  (Shawnee 
County,  Kans.).— Holden-Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  1872, 204  (Wyoming,  abundant, 
breeding).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Mere.,  ihid.  1872,  687. 

Cleptet  hudaanicuSf  Qamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  47. 

Pica  mdanoleuea,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  157 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  99,  pi.  227. 

Pica  melauoleuca  var.  hudsonica,  Couks,  Kev,  1872, 164,  fig.  106. 

Pica  caudala  var.  hudsonicay  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas,  &c.).— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874.  266,  pi.  38,  f.  1. 
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c.  nuttalli. 

Pica  nuttalliif  AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  450,  pi.  3G2;  Syo.  1839, 152;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
104,  pi.  228.— NUTT..  Man.  i,  1840,  236.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  84,  pi.  26.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  578.— Heer.m.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  54.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  295. 

Cleptes  nuttaUiif  Gamb.,  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  46. 

Pica  melanoleuca  var.  nuttaUiif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  164. 

Piva  caudaia  var.  nuttallii,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  270,  pi.  38,  f.  2. 

Hah. — Western  and  Northern  North  America.  Eastward  occasionally  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Hudson's  Bay  {Richardson).  Western  Kansas  (Pond)  and  Iowa  {Coues)  to 
the  Pacific.  Alaska  {DaU),  Breeds  in  mountains  of  New  Mexico  (  Coues).  Var.  nuttallii 
in  California,  apparently  to  the  exclusion  of  the  normal  form.  The  typical  form  in 
Europe. 

List,  of  specimens. 


19295 
19296 
19297 


201 
158 
193 


Deer  Creek . 

do.... 

do.... 


Nov.  20, 1860 
Oct.  31, 1860 


F.V.Hayden 
G.H.Trook.. 
do.:.. 


19.00 
20.00 
19.50 


Lieutenant  Warren's  JSrpedtfum.— 4547,  5196,  Fort  Pierre;  5193,  Running  Water ;  5197, 
Great  Bend,  Missouri  River;  5198,  Fort  Berthold;  5194-95,  5199,  Fort  Randall;  9060, 
Fork  of  Cheyenne  River ;  9057-58-59,  9062-63,  9067.  Black  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions.— !pA2r20,  60459-60,  60814-16,  61074-81.  61155,  various  Wyoming 
localities;  61780,  Idaho. 

In  ascending  the  Missonri  I  saw  the  first  Magpie  near  Sionx  City, 
Iowa,  a  point  immediately  on  the  border  of  its  eastward  dispersion. 
Mr.  Trippe  does  not  include  the  species  in  his  Minnesota  list,  nor  does 
Dr.  Head,  United  States  Army,  mention  it  among  the  birds  of  Fort 
Bipley,  in  that  State.  Prof.  Snow  includes  it  among  Kansas  birds, 
stating  that  it  has  been  seen  in  Shawnee  County.  Mr.  Allen  found  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  at  least  11,000  feet,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  West.  Further  south.  Dr.  Kennedy  informs  us  that  he  met  with 
it  soon  after  crossing  the  Bio  Grande,  and  saw  it  from  time  to  time  on 
his  journey  thence  into  California.  But  in  following  almost  in  Dr.  Ken- 
nerly's  tracks  through  part  of  New  Mexico  and  most  of  Arizona,  I  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  one,  and  must  conclude  that  it  is  rare  in  that 
region.  I,  however,  found  it  breeding  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  in  the 
Baton  Mountains,  in  June.  A  nest  that  I  there  found  in  a  dense  thicket 
was  a  large  globular  mass,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  suspended 
in  a  thick  bush  about  ten  feet  high.  Its  walls  were  composed  of  closely- 
interlaced  twigs,  and  very  thick,  leaving  but  a  small  cavity,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  a  hole  in  one  side,  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand. 
The  lining  was  a  little  dried  grass.  The  nest  contained  six*  young  ones, 
nearly  ready  to  fly — a  fact  that  disposes  of  one  of  the  alleged  distinct- 
ive characters  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  European  Mag- 
pie, namely,  that  it  has  but  two  young.  The  eggs  measure  from  1.40  to 
1.20  in  length  by  about  0.90  in  breadth ;  the  ground-color  dull  pale 
bluish  or  greenish,  sometimes  merely  grayish-white,  thickly  marked  all 
over  with  spots  and  dots  of  several  shades  of  olive-brown  and  clearer 
brown,  with  neutral-tint  and  pale-purplish  or  lavender  shell-markings. 

Mr.  Aiken  describes  a  somewhat  differently  built  nest :  "  The  nest, 
which  is  quit«  a  curious  structure,  is  usually  placed  in  a  small  scrubby 
tree,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  They  commence  to  build  about 
the  last  of  March,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The 
foundation  of  the  nest  is  of  twigs,  firmly  cemented  with  mud.  On  this 
is  placed  the  nest  proper,  which  is  composed  of  finer  twigs,  plastered 
with  mud,  and  lined  with  rootlets.  Outside  of  this  a  wall  of  dead  twigs 
is  built  up  from  the  foundation,  and  arched  over  at  the  top,  the  whole 
structure  forming  a  rounded  mass  from  one  to  three  (!)  feet  in  diameter. 
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Tbe  entrance  is  an  nnconspicuous  hole  in  the  side.    Full  number  of  eggs, 
eight.    Young  begin  to  fly  about  June  1." 

Magpies  are  very  common  at  Fort  Kaudall  through  the  winter,  as  at 
other  points  higher  up  the  river.  They  keep  mostly  in  troops  in  the 
wooded  river-bottom,  and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
tbej  are  not  familiar  and  impudent,  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in 
times  of  scarcity.  In  fact  I  have  always  found  them  wary  and  watch- 
fnl.  on  the  alert  for  suspicious  approach,  and  rather  difficult  to  shoot. 
When  a  flock  is  feeding,  as  they  habitually  do,  down  among  the  bushes, 
one  or  more  are  perched,  apparently  as  sentinels,  on  the  high  trees  over- 
head, and  the  hidden  birds  below  are  instantly  warned  of  danger  by 
their  discordant  screams.  I  have  more  than  once  succeeded  in  getting 
within  range  of  one  of  these  picket-guards,  and  at  the  report  of  my 
gUD,  scores  of  birds,  of  whose  presence  I  was  entirely  unaware,  have 
sprang  up  from  the  bushes  all  around,  where  they  had  been  feeding  in 
X>eTfect  silence.  I  oYice  procured  several  specimens  unexpectedly  and 
oDintentionally,  the  birds  having  come  to  feed  upon  the  carcase  of  a 
horse  I  bad  iK)isoned  to  secure  wolves.  ISix  or  eight  magpies  were  found 
dead  next  morning,  besides  several  coyotes  and  a  skunk.  It  is  stated 
that  this  method  has  also  been  successfully  employed  to  destroy  the 
birds,  when^  from  their  numbers  and  under  stress  of  hunger,  they 
proved  a  nuisance  by  alighting  on  the  sore  backs  of  horses  and  mules 
to  pick  at  the  raw  flesh.  An  Indian  boy  at  Fort  Randall  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  number  alive  with  a  common  '*  figure-of-four"  trap,  showing 
that  their  native  cunning  is  sometimes  at  fault.  During  the  whole 
season  of  1873  I  did  not  see  a  single  Magpie  along  the  northern  border 
of  Dakota. 

This  variety  is  scarcely  at  all  found  in  California,  where  the  yellow- 
billed  form  is  common  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  That  P.  nuttallii 
is  not  a  valid  species  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  facts,  that  the  same 
peculiarity  occurs  in  the  European  bird,  and  that  in  several  species  of 
this  family  the  bill  is  indiflerently  black  or  yellow.  I  continue  to  regard 
tbe  yellow-billed  race  as  simply  illustrating  the  peri)etuation  of  a  for- 
tuitous condition.    Messrs.  Baird  and  liidgway  agree  to  the  reduction. 

The  following  observations,  made  by  Mr.  Trippe  in  Colorado,  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

"Common;  resident;  breeds.  The  Mag])ie  abounds  from  the  plains 
up  to  10,000  feet,  rarely  venturing  higher  than  that  limit,  while  it  is 
most  numerous  below  8,500.  It  is  a  social  bird,  although  not  gregarious, 
being  usually  found  in  pairs  or  small  parties  of  from  three  to  six  or 
eight,  but  quite  often  goes  alone.  It  is  very  voracious,  living  upon 
seeds,  carrion,  insects,  &c.,  and  being  especially  fond  of  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds,  of  which  it  destroys  very  great  quantities.  It  is 
easily  caught  and  tamed,  even  when  old,  and  soon  becomes  very  cun- 
ning and  mischievous,  exhibiting  the  same  traits  as  the  Crow,  and,  like 
that  bird,  is  said  to  imitate  the  human  voice  with  some  aptitude.  It 
has  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  notes,  some  low,  gurgling,  and  musical, 
some  harsh  and  discordant,  others  squeaky  and  grating.  It  is  very 
noisy  at  times,  and  quite  silent  at  others,  when  engaged  in  robbing 
birds'  nests  or  foraging  near  dwellings  or  barns.  It  has  a  loud,  rapid 
chatter,  uttered  as  an  alarm  cry,  and,  with  its  extensive  vocabulary, 
seems  at  no  loss  to  convey  its  ideas  to  its  fellows.  It  prefers,  as  a  rule, 
the  vicinity  of  streams,  and  the  brushy  valleys,  but  often  wanders 
among  the  pine  groves  on  the  hill-sides,  and  pays  frequent  visits  to  the 
vicinity  of  slaughter-houses.  It  is  common  along  road-sides,  where  its 
bright  plumage  and  harsh  cries  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler. 
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The  Magpie  is  not  a  shy  bird,  but  if  frequently  8bot  at  soon  learns  to 
keep  out  of  range.  Among  the  foot-bills,  the  Magpie  begins  build- 
ing in  April ;  the  nest  is  quite  an  elaborate  affair,  and  occupies  several 
days  in  its  construction.  It  is  placed  in  the  fork  oi  a  small,  bushy  tree — 
which  is  never  a  pine — ^from  six  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
composed  externally  of  stout  sticks,  ingeniously  placed  and  wedged  to- 
gether. Upon  this  is  a  layer  of  smaller  twigs,  and  then  a  la^^er  of  fine 
clay  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  being  ap- 
plied soft  and  well  worked  in,  becomes  very  hard,  and  binds  the  whole 
structure  firmly  together.  On  this  again  is  a  soix  lining  of  fine  twigs, 
hair,  feathers,  and  any  proper  material  which  they  can  find.  Over  the 
whole,  rising  from  the  walls  of  the  nest,  is  a  dome  of  twigs  and  sticks, 
very  ingeniously  and  securely  woven  together,  and  framing  a  shelter  for 
the  bird  while  setting.  There  are  two  openings^  opposite  each  other, 
evidently  to  make  room  for  the  long  tail  of  the  bird,  which  coidd  never 
be  brought  within  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  five',  of  a  pale  gre^iish,  very 
thickly  obscured  with  spots  and  dashes  of  pale  purplish-brown,  varying 
somewhat  in  intensity  and  being  somewhat  thicker  at  the  larger  end.  In 
the  foot-hills,  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  first  of  June,  at  Idaho 
Springs  nearly  three  weeks  later,  or  not  for  two  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  broods  of  Picicorvm  columhianus — a  singular  fact,  con- 
sidering the  intimate  relations  of  the  two  birds,  and  their  similar  habits, 
range  and  food." 

CYANUEUS  CRISTATUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Blue  Jay« 

CkirvuB  crisiatuSf  Linn.,  i,  1766, 157.— Gm.,  i,  1788, 369.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  i,  1808, 11,  pi.  1, 
fig.  1.— Doughty,  Cab.  1838, 62,  pi.  6.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
224.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 11 :  v,  18;».  475 ;  pi.  102. 

Garrulua  orisiatw,  ViKUX.,  Ency.  Meth.  890 ;  Gal.  Ois.  160,  pi.  102 ;  Diet.  1817, 477.— Sw. 
&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  li,  1831, 293.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  iv,  110,  pi.  231.-- GiR.,  B.  L.  1, 1844, 
153.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0, 1858, 192.— Trippe,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 177  (Minnesota, 
resident). 

Pica  criatata,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.,  1827,  Pica  No.  8. 

Cyanurua  criatatusy  6w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  405.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  580 ;  and  of  most  late 
writers.- Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  494  (Texas).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v,  1868,  90 
(Canada  West,  resident).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 178  (Kansas).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873. 8.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 165.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  273,  pi.  42,  fie.  3. 

Cyanooorax  cristatus,  Boib.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  27.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77  (Indian 
Territory). 

Cyanodtta  crUtata,  Strickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  1845,  261.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  i,  1851,  221. 

Cyanogarrulus  cristatus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  376. 

Hab, — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  the  Fur  Countries  (to  56°,  Bichnrdaon), 
West  to  Kansas,  Eastern  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  Common  on  the  Red  River.  Breeds 
throughout  its  range.    Resident  throughout  its  United  States  range. 

This  abundant  and  famjbar  species  of  the  Eastern  States  was  unno- 
ticed by  either  Expedition,  and  although  Audubon  states  that  it  ^'pro- 
ceeds up  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  lato  observed  further 
west  than  as  above  indicated. 

CYANUEUS  STELLERI  var.  MACROLOPHUS,  (Bd.)  Allen. 

Long-crested  Jay. 
a.  stelleri. 

Corvtts  atelleHf  Gm.,  i,  1788,  370.— Lath.,  Ind.  i,  1790,  158.— Pall.,  Zoog.  i,  393.— Bp.. 
Zool.  Joum.  iii,  1627,  49 ;  Syn.  1828,  433 ;  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  44.  pi.  13,  fig.  1.— 
NvTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  229.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.,  iv,  1838,  453,  pi.  362,  fig.  2. 
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GarruluB  %UUtri,  ViEiLL..  Enc.  Meth.  893;  Diet.  1817,  481.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  2W  (not  pi.  54  T).— AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  154:  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 107,  pi.  230. 

€^Huru9  Btcneny  8w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  581.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rop.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  55.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860,  214.— 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  122  (British  Colnmbin,  nestinij).— Uall  & 
Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  286.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  298  (includes  fron- 
tal if).— Co\:nSy  Key,  1872,  165.— Riixiw.,  Am.  Jonni.  v,  1873,  43.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii.  1874,  277,  pi.  39,  fig.  1. 

Pica  ttifflhrif  Wagl.,  Syst.  A  v.  1827. 

C$iinocorax  steUeriy  BoiE. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  27.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

CjfanocUta  vfeUeri,  Strickl.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  221.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  85. 

Cjfanoffttrritliia  stelleri,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  377. 

b.  frontalis. 

CjfUHura  Btelleri  var.  frontalis^  RiDOW.,  Am.  Jouru.  v,  1873,  43. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  279,  pi.  39,  fig.  2. 

e.  macrolophus. 

» 

GarritlMs  sidlerif  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  pi.  54  (the  text  refers  to  tme  stelleri;  the 

plate  seems  to  represent  var.  maerviophus), 
Cganoearax  Btelleri,  WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  77. 
CganofAtta  macrolopha^  Bd.,  Pr.  Phi  la.  Acad.  1854, 118. 
Cganura  maerolopha,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  582.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  32.— CoUKS, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 92  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  300.— Stev.,  U.  8. 

Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465.— Merr.,  ihid,  1872,  688.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  v,  1871, 
.    770  (biography).- Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  17.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205. 
Cjfanuri  Btelleri  var.  macrolqpha,  Alijcn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872, 178. — Coue8,  Key,  1872, 165, 

fig.  107.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  281,  pi.  29,  fig.  3. 
Cyanura  coronata  var.  macrolopha,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Jour,  v,  1873,  43. 

d.  dmdematus. 

CjfanoffamtluB  diadematuBf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  377. 
Cyanodtta  diademafa,  Scl.,  Cat.  Am.  Birds,  1862,  143. 
(Jifamura  coronata  var.  diademata^  Ridgw.,  Am.  Joum.  v,  1873,  42. 
Cyanura  Btelleri  var.  diademata,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  272. 

e.  coronatns. 

GarruluB  coronatnsy  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  437,  No.  67.— Jard.  &.  Selby,  Illast.  pi.  64. 

Pica  coronata,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1829,  750. 

CgannruB  coronatus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495.— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  583.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1869,  381.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  22. 
Cjfanacorax  coronaius,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837, 115. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
CyanogarruluB  coronatna,  Bp.  Ctmsp.  i,  1850, 1^7. 
Cyanocitta  coronata,  Strickl.— Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  222.— Sci-.,  1*.  Z.  S.  1858,  302, 359; 

Cat.  1862,  142.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  112. 
Cjfannra  coronata  var.  coronata,  Ridgw..  Aui.  .Journ.  v,  1873,  42. 
Cyanura  Btelleri  var.  coronata,  B.  B.  &,  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  272,  pi.  39,  fig.  4. 

Hah, — The  typical  form  from  the  Northern  Pacific  slopes,  from  Sitka  southward. 
Shading,  in  the  Cascade,  Coast  Range,  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  into  var. 
frontaliB.  Var.  macrolophua  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States 
(and  eastward  to  Fort  Lyons,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley).  Inosculating  with  Btelleri 
proper  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Columbia ;  separated  from  it  thence  southwanl  by 
the  Great  Basin.  Passing,  on  the  Table-lands  of  Mexico,  into  vur.  diadetnatuBj  and 
this  last  passing  southward  into  var.  cvronatm. 

Lint  of  BjyecimenB, 
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Lieutenant  Warren^B  Expedition,— S&i)(y-7,  Laramie. 

Later  Expeditions,— ^Z2b,  62243,  Wyoming ;  60436,  Laramie  Peak  ;  02241-2,  Idaho. 

All  the  specimens  collected  are  of  the  var.  maerolopha. 

The  intergradation  of  the  various  supposed  species  of  Cyannrus  quoted  above,  was. 
noted  by  Prof.  Baird  in  1858,  and  subsequently  by  myself;  but  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Ridgway  to  point  out  exactly  the  links  in  the  connected!  chain  and  define  them  with 
precision.    I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  his  lucid  exposition  :  "  C.  Btelleri  ex- 
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ists  ander  two  very  well-marked,  though  of  conrse  iDtergrading,  forms ;  the  typical 
stelleri  is  confined  to  the  northern  coast  region,  from  Sitka  to  the  Columbia  River,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  short  crest,  entirely  black  head  without  any  blue  on  the  forehead ; 
by  sooty-black  body  and  uniform  blue  of  wings,  belly,  rump  and  tail.  From  the  Co- 
lumbiji,  southward  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Southern  California,  it  is  modified  into 
41  well-marked  form  (var.  frontalis) f  which  has  a  longer  crest,  the  head  and  crest  gray- 
ish-brown with  conspicuous  blue  streaks  on  the  forehead,  brownish-ashy  body,  and  two 
<lit!erent  shades  of  blue — the  indigo  of  the  tail  and  secondaries  being  abruptly  con- 
trasted with  the  light  azure  of  the  rump,  primaries,  abdomen,  and  taQ-coverts.  This 
form  «  •  •  *  approximates  closely  to  C.  macrolopha  of  a  parallel  latitude,  hut 
does  not  grade  into  i^,  there  never  being  a  white  supraocular  spot,  barred  greater  coverts, 
or  other  peculiar  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Mexican  form.  That  the  north- 
em  riice  of  C.  stelleri  should  grade  into  C.  macrolopha,  while  the  southern  one  does  not, 
seems  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  following  facts :  The  habitat,  longitudinally,  of 
C.  coronata  var.  macrolopha,  is  exceedingly  limited,  it  being  confined  to  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system ;  thus  it  is  everywhere  separated  from  the  hab- 
itat of  stelleri  var.  frontalis,  which  is  equally  restrict^  longitudinally  by  that  broad 
desert  expanse,  the  Great  Basin,  which  affords  no  sheltering  woods,  such  as  are  fur- 
nished on  the  two  boundary  barriers,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  each  represents.  The  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  C.  macrolopha  fSLBsea  juBt 
a  little  beyond  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitat  of  the  northern  race  of  the  coast 
stock,  and  at  a  latitude  where  the  Great  Basin  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  width,  or 
even  terminates,  and  where  its  two  great  mountain  systems  become  less  distinctly  sep- 
arated. Consecjuently  the  coast  stock  cannot  ^rade  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  one,  by 
approaching  its  habitat,  until  [except]  before  it  becomes  modified  into  var.  frontalis. 
•  «  •  •  'p^^  coast  stock  reaches  its  southern  limit  with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
this  of  course  prevents  it  from  ])as6ing  into  C.  coronata  var.  diademata." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  article  Mr.  Ridgway  keeps  the  mountain  and  coast 
stocks  specifically  separated,  assigning  the  former  to  C.  coronata  as  a  variety.  He, 
however,  admits  their  iutergradation,  saying :  '^  As  a  summary  of  these  facts,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  series  of  forms  under  consideration  is  divided  into  two  weU-marked 
stocks,  but  that  they  intergrade  at  one  point.  The  conclusion  then  must  be,  that  they 
are  all  modifications  of  one  primitive  species,  or  we  must  accept  as  the  only  alt-ema- 
tive  the  hypothesis  of  hybridization.''  And  again,  speaking  of  the  mountain  varieties, 
he  says :  "  It  is  iK>ssible,  however,  that  even  the  C.  stellen  may  yet  also  have  to  be 
combined  with  these,"  apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Allen  and  myself 
(/{.  CO.)  had  already  made  the  combination  he  indicates.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Rid^ay 
now  combine  the  whole  series  as  one  species  with  five  varieties,  a  procedure  which  I 
endorsed  without  hesitation. 

Havipg  enjoyed  excellent  facilities  for  studying  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  Long-crested  Jay  in  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Arizona,  I 
offered,  on  a  previous  occasion,  an  account  substantially  as  follows : 

When  I  was  traveling  westwanl,  in  the  spring  of  18G4, 1  saw  some  of 
these  Jays  in  the  Katon  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  which  I  believe  to 
be  about  their  eastern  limit,  at  least  in  this  latitude,  for  they  were 
strongly  attached  to  pine-clad  mountains,  and  are  found  as  high  up  as 
timber  grows.  In  crossing  the  liocky  Mountains,  through  Whipple's 
Pass,  I  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  any ;  to  the  westward  still,  in  the 
lofty  forests  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  they  were  abundant,  and 
at  that  time  (July)  bad  just  reared  their  families,  and  were  rambling 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees  together.  The  old  birds  were  in  sorry 
plight,  literally  with  a  "crest-fallen"  air,  and  full  of  pin-feathers.  But 
when  I  came  across  them  the  third  time,  in  the  pineries  about  Fort 
Whipple,  they  were  in  good  trim  once  more,  and  saucy  as  ever.  They 
live  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona  all  the  year,  for  they  are  able 
to  endure  severe  cold,  being  of  hardy  nature,  and  well  clothed  with 
soft,  thick  plumage,  while  their  food  is  such  as  can  be  procured  at  any 
season.  Thus  being  non-migratory,  their  permanent  habitat  may  bo 
given  with  some  accuracy;  it  includes  the  wooded  liocky  Mountain 
region  at  large.  To  the  north,  and  especially  about  the  Columbia  River, 
they  become  mixed  up  with  Steller's  Jay,  which  is  the  boreal  extreme, 
reaching  into  Alaska ;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they  run  into  the 
Cyanura  coronata  on  the  Table-lands  of  Mexico. 
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All  Jajs  make  their  share  of  noise  iu  the  world ;  they  fret  and  scold 

al>oat  trifles,  quarrel  over  anything,  and  keep  everything  in  a  ferment 

when  they  are  about.    The  particular  kind  we  are  now  talking  about  is 

nowise  behind  his  fellows  in  these  respects — a  stranger  to  modesty  and 

forbearance,  and  the  many  gentle  qualities  that  charm  us  in  some  little 

birds  and  endear  them  to  us ;  he  is  a  regular  fiUibuster,  ready  for  any 

sort  of  adventure  that  promises  sport  or  spoil,  even  if  spiced  with 

danger.    Sometimes  he  prowls  about  alone^  but  ofteuer  has  a  band  of 

choice  spirits  with  him,  who  keep  each  other  m  countenance  (for  our  Jay 

is  a  coward  at  heart,  like  other  bullies)  and  share  the  plunder  on  the 

usual  terms  in  such  cases,  of  each  one  taking  all  he  can  get.    Once  I 

had  a  chance  of  seeing  a  band  of  these  guerrillas  on  a  raid ;  they  went 

at  it  in  good  style,  but  came  ofl*  very  badly  indeed.    A  vagabond  troop 

made  a  descent  upon  a  bush-clump,  where,  probably,  they  expected  to 

find  eggs  to  suck,  or  at  any  rate  a  chance  for  mischief  and  amusement. 

To  their  intense  joy,  they  surprised  a  little  Owl  quietly  digesting  his 

grasshoppers,  with  both  eyes  shut.    Here  was  a  lark !  and  a  chance  to 

wipe  out  a  part  of  the  score  that  the  Jays  keep  against  Owls  for  injuries 

received  time  out  of  mind.    In  the  tumult  that  ensued,  the  little  birds 

scurried  off,  the  Woodpeckers  overhead  stopped  tapping  to  look  on,  and 

a  snake  that  was  basking  in  a  sunny  spot  concluded  to  crawl  into  his 

hole.    The  Jays  lunged  furiously  at  their  enemy,  who  sat  helpless, 

bewildered  by  the  sudden  onslaught,  trying  to  look  as  big  as  i>ossible, 

with  his  wings  set  for  bucklers  and  his  bill  snapping;  meanwhile  twisting 

his  head  till  I  thought  he  would  wring  it  off,  trying  to  look  all  ways  at 

once.    The  Jays,  emboldened  by  partial  success,  grew  more  impudent, 

till  their  victim  made  a  break  through  their  ranks  and  flapped  into  the 

heart  of  a  neighboring  juniper,  hoping  to  be  protected  by  the  tough, 

thick  foliage.    The  Jays  went  trooping  after,  and  I  hardly  know  how 

the  fight  would  have  ended  had  I  not  thought  it  time  to  take  a  hand  in 

the  game  myself.    I  secured  the  Owl  first,  it  being  the  interesting  Pygmy 

Owl  (Olaucidium)y  and  then  shot  four  of  the  Jays  before  they  made  up 

their  minds  to  be  off.    The  collector  has  no  better  chance  to  enrich  his 

cabinet  than  when  the  birds  are  quarreling,  and  so  it  ha«  been  with  the 

third  party  in  a  difliculty,  ever  since  the  monkey  divided  cheese  for  the 

two  cats. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  notps  of  this  Jay,  he  is  such  a  garrulous 
creature,  and  has  such  a  variety  of  outcries.  He  ordinarily  screams  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  until  he  is  tired  or  something  attracts  his  attention. 
This  cry  is  something  like  that  of  a  Blue  Jay,  but  hoarser  and  heavier ; 
its  base  quality  distinguishes  it  in  a  moment  from  the  harsh  outcry  of 
either  Woodhouse's  or  Maximilian's  Jay,  both  of  which  birds  run  higher 
up  the  scale.  He  has  also  a  call  sounding  like  the  rataplan  of  a  Flicker ; 
and  again,  when  greedily  regaling  on  acorns,  or  hopping  aimlessly  about, 
or  peering  curiously  down  through  the  pine  fronds  to  watch  a  suspicious 
character,  he  talks  to  himself  iu  a  queer  way,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and 
chuckling  over  some  comical  notions  of  his  own.  Such  loquacity  has 
given  a  good  name  {OarruUncc)  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Jays. 

The  Long-crested  Jay  will  eat  anything  eatable.  It  is  said  Jays  kill 
and  devour  small  birds,  and  doubtless  they  do  so  on  occasion,  though 
I  do  not  think  it  is  habitual  with  them.  They  suck  eggs,  despoiling 
many  a  pretty  nest ;  and  if  they  cannot  catch  winged  insects,  fat  larvaj 
and  beetles  do  not  come  amiss ;  but  after  all,  they  are  principally 
vegetarians,  feeding  mainly  upon  seeds,  hard  fruits,  and  berries.  In 
the  mountains  where  the  Long-crested  Jay  lives,  pine-seeds  afford  most 
of  its  fare.    I  have  often  watched  the  bird  hammering  awa}'  at  a 
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pinecoDe,  Avbich  he  woald  sometimes  wedge  in  a  crotcb,  and  sometimes 
hold  under  his  feet.  Though  most  at  home  in  the  pineries,  where  this 
particular  source  of  supply  is  unfailing,  he  often  strays  into  the  adjoining 
oak  openings,  and  into  juniper  patches,  after  acorns  or  berries,  or  to 
pick  a  quarrel  wiilb  Woodbouse's  Jay  and  frighten  the  Sparrows. 
Wherever  he  goes  be  has  it  pretty  much  his  own  way,  bated  and  feared 
by  the  other  birds,  whom  he  silences  with  a  scream  and  subdues  by  a 
show  of  authority.  But  who  of  his  kind  has  not  enemies  t  Cassin's 
Flycatcher,  almost  as  noisy  and  audacious',  has  many  a  set-to  with  him, 
and  even  the  nimble  little  Wood  Pewees  pester  him  sometimes.  The 
Woodpeckers  tease  him  persistently ;  they  can  scramble  about  faster 
than  he  can  follow,  and  laugh  at  him  from  the  other  side  of  a  bough, 
till  he  quite  loses  his  tamper.  But  after  all  our  Jay  has  his  good  points, 
and  I  confess  to  a  sneaking  sort  of  regard  for  him.  An  elegant, 
dashing  fellow,  of  good  presence  if  not  good  manners ;  a  tough,  wiry, 
independent  creature,  with  sense  enough  to  take  precious  good  care  of 
himself,  as  any  one  who  wants  his  skin  will  discover.  As  one  approaches 
the  tall  pine  where  he  is  rollicking,  his  restless,  bright  brown  eye  marks 
the  suspicious  object.  Now  on  the  alert,  he  leaps  like  a  squirrel  from 
bough  to  bough,  till  he  reaches  the  top,  when  he  is  off  with  a  scream 
that  makes  the  woods  echo  his  triumph  and  disdain.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
follow  when  he  is  thoroughly  alarmed.  But  on  some  other  occasion  he 
may  be  inclined  to  take  another  peep,  for  his  curiosity  is  great,  and  thus 
expose  himself  through  a  rift  in  the  foliage.  This  moment  is  the  chance ; 
and  with  the  report  of  the  gun  comes  his  shriek  of  agony  as  he  tumbles 
all  bloody  from  the  bough  he  just  mounted  in  pride  and  strength. 

The  foregoing  account  may  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Trippe's  observa- 
tions in  Colorado,  where  he  found  the  species  ^^  abundant  and  resident, 
ranging  up  to  timber-line  and  down  to  the  plains,  breeding,  probably, 
throughout — certainly  from  7,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  The  Long- 
cresteS  Jay  scarcely  changes  its  habitat  the  year  round,  those  living 
highest  up  descending  a  little  in  the  severest  weather,  but  even  in  mid- 
winter it  is  common  at  elevations  of  10,000  feet  and  over.  This  species 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Jay  throughout  the  mountains,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  conspicuous  of  all  the  birds.  From  its  noisy  famil- 
iarity, its  splendid  plumage,  and  its  universal  presence  in  every  locality, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist  and  stranger.  It 
has  all  the  pertness,  garrulity  and  vivacity,  of  the  Eastern  Blue  Jay ; 
and  never  being  molested  it  becomes  very  tame,  alighting  close  to  the 
door  of  the  miner's  cabin  to  pick  up  whatever  crumbs  and  bits  of  food 
it  may  happen  to  find,  and  evincing  the  same  familiarity  that  0.  cristata 
displays  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Its  notes  are  harsh  and  jay-like — at  times 
guttural  and  rasping.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  valleys,  and  hill-sides 
thinly  scattered  with  pines;  yet  it  also  frequents  the  densest  pine  forests, 
and  adapts  itself  to  all  localities.  Its  nest  I  could  not  find,  nor  even  dis- 
cover at  what  time  of  the  year  it  breeds.  It  occasionally  robs  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  like  the  Eastern  Blue  Jay.  In  December  I  found  this 
bird  quite  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  near  old  Fort 
Lyon  and  the  mouth  of  Sand  Creek.'' 

The  egg  of  Steller's  Jay  is  pale,  dull  bluish-green,  more  or  less  thickly, 
but  usually  quite  uniformly,  sprinkled  all  over  with  small  olivobrown 
and  clearer  brown  spots.    Size,  1.25  by  0.85,  to  1.35  by  0.90. 
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APHBLOCOMA  FLORIDANA  var.  WOODHOUSEI,  (Bd.)  Alleu. 

Woodhouse'B  Jay. 

a.  Jioridana. 

CarvHsflorUUMHSf  Bautr.,  Trav.  1791, 291.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 230 

AUD.,  Om.  Blog.  i,  1831,  444,  pi.  87. 
OarruluB  floridanus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  59,  pi.  14,  f.  1.— Aud.,  Syn,  1889, 154 ;  B.  Am. 

iv.  1842, 118,  pi.  2:». 
CjfnurutJhndanuSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  495. 
Cganocarax  flaridanutf  Bp.,  List,  1838, 27. 
Cyanoclttaflaridanay  Bp.,  Consp.  1850,  377.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1868, 586.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C. 

Z.  ii,  1871,  298.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  285,  pi.  40,  f.  4. 
Apkehcomaftoridanay  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1851,  221.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 165,  f.  108. 
GamUus  etfomeus,  Yikiij^,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xii,  1817,  476  (no  description). 
Garrulus  carulescens,  Vieill.,  ibid.  480.— Ord,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1818,  347. 
Pica  cceruleicens,  Wagl.,  Syst.  A  v.  1827,  Fica  No.  11. 

b.  woodhouscL 

Cjfanocorax  californica,  WooDn.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,77  (Arizona). 

Cfanoeiiia  woodhousd,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  585,  pi.  59;  Mex.  B.  Sarv.  ii,  1659,  Birds,  20, 

SI.  21.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 92  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 304.— 
JKEN,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  1872,  205  (Colorado).— Stev.,  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Sorv.  Ter.  1870, 
465.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  688. 
Apkdocoma  fioridana^  var.  xcoodhouBciy  Allen,  Bull.  &1.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Ogden, 

Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  166. 
Cifmnooiha  califomica  var.  woodhouseiy  B.  B.  dt  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 291,  pi.  40,  f.  3L 

c.  oalifomica. 

GamtlH»  cali/omicuSf  Vio.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  21,  i)l.  5. 

Cifanocitta  californica,  Strickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  xv,  1845,  342.— Gamb.,  Jonm.  Phila.  Acad, 
i,  1847,  45.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 2R7.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857.  85.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858, 584.— Kexn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  32.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi, 
66.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  302.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857, 127 ;  1858,  302 ;  1859,  381 ; 
Cat  1862, 143.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  288,  pi.  40,  f.  1. 

Cyajiooorox  cal\fomica,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1847,  201. 

Aphtlocoma  caHfomica,  Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  1851,  221.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxii,  1853,  828. 

ApkeJoeoma  flofidana  var.  californicay  Coues,  Key,  1872, 166. 

drvus  ultramarimiSy  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  456,  pi.  362. 

Oarrulua  uUramannHs,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  154 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842. 11.5,  pi.  232  (mc  Bp,). 

Cjfanocitia  auperciUosaj  Strickl.,  Ann.  Mag.  xv,  1845,  260  {fide  Jid.,  type  of  genus). 

"  Corvun  palliatm,  Drapiez.'' 

d.  sumichrasti. 

Cjfanocitta  sumichrastif  Ridow.,  Rep.  Gool.  Snrv.  40th  parallel,  p.  —  (still  in  press). 
Cjfanocitta  cal{fomica  var.  aumichrasti,  B,  B.  <fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  le74,  28.'^  (Mexico). 
Ajphclocoma  floridana  var.  sumichrasti,  Coues. 

Hab, — The  typical  form  in  Florida  only.  Var.  woodhousei  from  the  Southern  Rocky 
Moantain  region^  Utah  into  Mexico.  Var.  californica  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
Sierra  Nevaaa  of  California  to  the  Pacific. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 

Later  Expeditionti,—598M,  61082,  Wyoming;  61754-55,  Utah. 

The  three  forms  above  given,  after  being  currently  reported  as  distinct  species  for 
several  years,  were  unitetlby  Dr.  Schlegel,  whoso  example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Allen. 
Bat  it  appears  that  there  are  some  tangible  differences,  warranting  a  goographico- 
varietal  separation.  Mr.  Allen  subsequently  modified  his  first  impressions  to  a^ee 
with  the  determination  as  given  in  the  Key,  above  quoted.  Messrs.  Baird  and  Ridg- 
way  keep  floridana  separate,  uniting  only  woadhouaei  with  californica ;  but  all  three 
forms  appear  to  constitute  links  in  a  single  chain.  As  for  the  generic  name,  both  Gray 
and  CabanlB  state  that  Cyanociita  (Strickland)  was  based  upon  the  crested  species,  and, 
therefore,  is  a  synonym  of  CyanumSf  Sw.  Prof.  Baird  states,  however,  that  Cyanocitia 
baa  as  type  C.  cali/ornica,  I  have  no  opportunity,  just  at  present,  of  satisfying  myself 
which  is  right. 

The  northenimost  record  of  var.  woodhoicsei  I  have  seen,  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Allen,  who  found  it  at  Ogden,  in  Northern  Utah,  thus  bringing 
its  range  to  the  confines  of  the  region  embraced  in  the  present  work* 
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I  jadge  it  remaiDH  to  be  detected  somewhere  further  north  still,  along 
the  mountains.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  upper  parts  of  Arizona, 
where  I  saw  it  almost  daily  for  two  years*  It  may  be  called  the  charac- 
teristic species  of  the  subfamily  in  this  region ;  for,  although  Maxi- 
milian's and  Steller's  Jays  are  equally  abundant,  Woodhouse's  is  the 
more  widely  and  equally  distributed  in  all  sorts  of  places,  with  the 
exception,  i>erhaps,  of  the  recesses  of  pine  woods,  which  are  generally 
relinquished  in  favor  of  the  crested  species.  Its  preference,  however, 
is  for  oak  openings,  rough,  broken  hill-sides,  covered  with  patches  of 
juniper,  mcinzaiiita,  and  yuccas,  brushy  ravines  and  wooded  creek-bot- 
toms. The  ordinary  note  is  a*harsh  scream,  indefinitely  repeated  with 
varying  tone  and  measure:  it  is  quite  noticeably  difierent  from  that  of 
either  Maximilian's  or  Steller's,  having  a  sharp,  wiry  quality  lacking  in 
these.  It  is  always  uttered  when  the  bird  is  angry  or  alarmed,  and 
consequently  is  oftener  heard  by  the  naturalist;  but  there  are  several 
other  notes.  If  the  bird  is  disporting  with  his  fellows,  or  leisurely  pick- 
ing acorns,  he  has  a  variety  of  odd  chuckling  or  chattering  syllables, 
corresponding  to  the  absurd  talk  of  our  Blpe  Jay  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes  again,  in  the  spring-time,  when  snugly  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  a  cedar  bush  with  his  mate,  whom  he  has  coaxed  to  keep 
him  company,  he  modulates  his  harsh  voice  with  surprising  softness  to 
express  his  gallant  intention ;  and  if  one  is  standing  quite  near,  unob- 
served, he  will  hear  the  blandishments  whispered  and  cooed  almost  as 
softly  as  a  Dove's.  The  change,  when  the  busy  pair  find  they  are  dis- 
covered, to  the  ordinary  scream,  uttered  by  wooer  and  wooed  together, 
is  startling. 

The  food  is  varied,  as  with  all  birds  of  this  family;  but  acorns 
seem  a  favorite  article  of  diet.  To  procure  them  with  the  least 
trouble,  the  bird  sometimes  robs  the  store  that  the  Californian  Wood- 
pecker has  stuck  in  the  bark  of  trees.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  firm 
and  direct.  When  going  far,  and  high  over  head,  in  flocks,  the  wing- 
beats  are  regular  and  continuous ;  among  trees  and  bushes,  the  short 
flights  are  more  dashing  and  unsteady,  performed  with  a  vigorous  flap 
or  two  and  a  sailing  with  widely-spread  wings  and  tail.  The  tail  is 
often  jerked  in  the  shorter  flights,  especially  those  of  ascent  or  the  re- 
verse, and  its  frequent  motion,  when  the  bird  is  not  flying,  is  like  that 
seen  in  Pipilo  or  Minius.  Among  the  branches  the  bird  moves  with  agile 
hops,  like  all  true  Jays,  and  its  movements  when  on  the  ground  have 
the  same  buoyant  ease;  it  never  walks,  like  Maximilian's  and  other 
Crows.  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  nest;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
its  nidification  and  eggs  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  California 
variety.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  latter  builds  "  a  large  and  strong 
nest  of  twigs,  roots,  grass,  &c.,  in  a  low  tree  or  bush,  and  lays  about 
five  eggs,  dark-green,  with  numerous  pale-brown  blotches  and  spots." 
He  found  eggs  laid  at  San  Diego  about  the  5th  of  April. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written,  the  surmise  has  been 
verified.  Mr.  Aiken,  who  found  the  bird  a  common  residept  in  South- 
eastern Wyoming,  says:  "Nest  composed  outwardly  of  dead  twigs, 
then  of  fine  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  rootlets  or  horse-hair.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  laid  about  May  1.  They  are  of  a  light  bluish- 
green  color,  and  with  the  reddish-brown  specks  thickest  at  the  large 
end.  Their  average  length  is  I.OO  inches;  breadth,  0.80  inch."  The 
egg  of  Aph^locama^  of  which  numerous  examples  are  before  us,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  Cyanurus^  in  most  cases,  by  its  richer,  deeper 
green  ground,  and  much  bolder  marking  of  heavy  spots,  especially 
large,  numerous,  and  heavily  colored  about  the  great  end. 
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PERISOREUS  CANADENSIS  var.  CAPITALIS,  Bd. 

Canada  Jay. 

a.  canadensis. 

Corvu9  canaden8i8,  Lixn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  158.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans,  1772,  382.— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  376.— Wil8.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  33,  pi.  21,  f.  1.— Sab.,  App. 
Franklin's  Joum.  r»72.— Bp.,  Oba.  1824,  No.  42;  Syn.  1828,  58.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  232.-AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:M,  53 ;  v,  1839,  208 ;  pi.  1U7. 

Garrulus eanadenttis,Sy,\  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  295.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  155;  B.  A.  iv, 
1842, 121,  pi.  234.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  228  (Massachusetts,  casual).— 
Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  117  (Minnesota,  resident;  breeds). 

Perisoreus  caHoderuU,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 27 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 375.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  1851, 219.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  590.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  226  (Labrador).— Verr,, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  152  (Norway,  Me.,  winter).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
127  XCalais,  Me.,  resident).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 289  (New  York  Island, 
iM  rammer,  accidental). — McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,91  (Canada  West).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  286,— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  43  (winter  strag- 

§ler).— Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  p.  —  (Uinbagog,  in  June).— Coues., 
:ey,  1872, 166.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  299,  pi.  41,  f.  3. 
D^mtmiikia  oanadenHSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  131,  495. 

Garmlus  Jfrachyrhynchus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  296,  pi.  55.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  599. 
Garrmlus  fuacus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  xii,  1817,  479 ;  Ency.  MetU.  892. 
"  Pica  nuchaliSf  Wagl." — "  Coracias  mexicanus^  Temm." 

b.  ohacurua. 

Peri9oreu$  canadensis^  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  85  (California).- Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(M),  216  (Washington  Territory).— D all  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1,1869,286  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  397.— Finsch,  Abh. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  40  (Alaska). 

Perxwreus  canadensis  var.  obscurus,  Rii)GW\,  Bull.  Eas.  Inst,  v,  1874, 199.— Coues,  Check- 
list, 1874,  App.  No.  239*.- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  302. 

b.  capitaUs, 

Pcrisoreus  canadensis,  Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 171.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  &c.).— Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  465  (Wyoming).— 
Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  689  (Idaho  and  Wyoming). 

Peridoreus  canadensis  var.  capitalist  Bf>. — Ridgw.,  Bull.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1874, 199. — B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  302,  pi.  41,  f.  4.— Coues,  Check-list,  1874,  App.  No.  239*. 

Hob. — ^North  America,  to  about  39^  (further  south  along  high  ranges).  Breeds  from 
New  York,  New  England^  and  Minnesota,  northward,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  \t» 
floathernmost  observed  limit.  Rare  straggler  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  winter. 
Var.  capitalis  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  form.    Var.  obscurus  from  Alaska  to  California. 

List  of  specimens. 
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H. waters Grosv..! June  7,  1860 

I 


F.V.  Havden. 


10.75  ;  17.75 


5.75 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  ^jpedi /ion. —8847,  Laramie  Peak;  884f:<-52,  8^55-58,  Black  Hills. 
Later  Expedition8.-'b{)S6^,  Colorado:  60819-22,  Uintah  Mountains;  61083-6,  Henry's 
Fork  and  Ureen  River ;  62244-48,  62250-5:5,  Idaho  and  W'yoming. 

Dr.  Hayden  speaks  of  this  bird  as  occiiiTing  in  "  myriads ''  iu  the 
Black  Hills,  and  the  dates  of  his  observation  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
breeding  in  that  region.  In  California,  Drs.  Newberry  and  Cooper 
found  it  common  north  of  31)° ;  and  in  Colorado,  at  about  this  parallel, 
Mr.  Allen  observed  it  in  July,  and  noted  its  abundance.  The  birds 
mentioned  iu  his  list  of  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Lincoln,  Park  County, 
Colorado,  doubtless  breed  at  or  near  that  point,  as  he  says  "  the  region 
is  strictly  alpine  in  its  features.  Our  camp  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet,  from  whence  excursions  were 
made  every  day  by  some  of  the  party  to  the  region  above  the  timber, 
which  is  here  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Three  species 
{Anthus  ludovicianus,  Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  and  Lagopus  leuctirus)  were 
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obtained  above  timber-line,  that  are  truly  arctic  in  their  summer  dis- 
tribution •  •  •  Wilsonia  pusilldj  Zonotrichia  leueqphrysj  and  Melos- 
mza  lincolniy  were  nowhere  more  abundant  than  among  the  dwari'ed  wil- 
lows and  birches  just  above  the  general  limit  of  the  trees."  All  the 
notes  of  this  paragraph  refer  to  var.  oapitalk. 

In  Minnesota,  Mr.  Trippe  ascertained  that  this  bird  breeds  in  the 
dense  tamarack  swamps.  It  is  also  known  to  breed  in  Maine.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  United  States  record  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  south  of  Northern  New  England,  is  entirely  of  straggling  birds, 
rare  and  only  in  winter,  saving  only  Mr.  Lawrence's  note  of  an  acciden- 
tal summer  occurrence.  But  Mr.  Merriam  informs  me  that  it  breeds  in 
the  Adirondacks.  In  Colorado,  says  Mr.  Trippe,  the  Canada  Jay  [var. 
capitulis]  is  abundant  and  resident,  breeding.  ^^  I  have  never,"  he  con- 
tinues, '^  seen  the  Canada  Jay  below  9,000  feet,  even  in  mid- winter :  and 
but  rarely  below  9,500  or  10,000.  During  the  warmer  months  it  keeps 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  timber-line,  frequenting  the  darkest  forests 
of  spruce,  and  occasionally  flying  a  little  way  above  the  trees.  It  is 
quite  tame,  coming  about  mining  camps  to  pick  up  whatever  is  htrowu 
out  in  the  way  of  food,  and  evincing  much  of  the  curiosity  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  family.  In  winter,  its  supply  of  food  is  very  precarious, 
and  it  is  often  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bones :  at  such  times  it  will 
frequently  weigh  no  more  than  a  plump  Snow-bird  or  Sparrow,  and 
undoubtedly  starves  to  death  sometimes.  During  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  its  hoarse  croaking  is  almost  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the 
cold  sombre  forests  that  lie  near  timber-line." 

The  Qgg  of  Perisoretis  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Oyanurua 
and  Cyanocittaj  much  nearer  Pica^  but  still  peculiar.  The  ground  is 
grayish- white,  marked  all  over,  but  nearly  always  most  heavily  at  the 
but,  or  in  a  wreath  around  it,  with  several  shades  of  a  dark  neutral 
tint,  mixed  Usually  with  some  olive-brown  siK)ts.  The  markings  in  sev- 
eral specimens  before  me  are  all  quite  fine,  even  those  that  are  conflu- 
ent at  the  larger  end.  Size,  1.20  by  0.70.  The  nest  is  built  on  the 
limbs  of  trees,  of  hay,  feathers,  &c. 
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A. 

[liiOTE. — A  portion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe's  series  of  interesting  observations  npon  the 
birds  of  Colorado,  having  failed  to  reach  me  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  work,  they  are  here  introduced,  together  with  various  additional  data  respect- 
iog  the  species  thos  far  treated.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Trippe's  notes  is  in  snbstance 
iaeoiporttted, iMMtm,  in  the  work.] 

The  period  during  which  my  notes  were  made,  extends  from  January,  1873,  to  the 
early  ptart  of  December  of  the  same  year ;  the  field  of  observation,  Clear  Creek  County, 
Colorado,  with  two  or  three  a4jacent  townships  of  Gilpin  and  Jefierson  counties.  Dur- 
ing different  parts  of  the  year,  excursions  were  made  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
region ;  and  although  these  were  not  as  frequent  as  could  have  been  desired  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  avi-fauua,  yet  they  were  so  often  repeated  that  I  believe  very 
few  birds  eecape<l  me,  except  such  as  are  rare  visitors  or  mere  stragglers. 

Clear  Creek  County  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  main  range  some  twenty  to  twenty-hve  miles  eastward,  and 
about  the  same  distance  north  and  south,  the  centre  line  being  in  latitude  39^  4(y 
nearly.  It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  streams,  whoso  valleys  lie  from  300  to  1,500  or 
2,000  feet  below  the  surrounding  ridges  and  peaks.  The  general  course  of  the  main 
stream.  South  Clear  Creek,  is  nearly  due  east ;  but  the  smaller  tributaries,  running  at 
yarions  angles  to  this  course,  so  cut  up  and  divide  the  surface  as  to  present  a  confused 
assemblage  of  isolated  peaks  and  ridges,  disposed  in  no  regular  order  or  system,  and 
divided  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  which,  toward  the  range,  become  in  many  inst-an- 
ces,  precipitous,  rocky  cafions.  Bordering  the  country  on  the  east,  lies  Bergen's  Park ; 
an  open  park-like  tract  of  rolling,  grassy  prairie,  interspersed  with  groves  of  pines, 
low  hills,  and  wet,  marshy  swales,  a  miniature  of  the  great  parks  lying  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  range.  The  elevation  of  the  western  edge  of  the  county, — the  dividing 
ridjge  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters, — is  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet,  isolated  peaks 
rising  1,500  or  2,000  feet  higher ;  from  this  the  genend  surface  slopes  eastward  at  the 
average  of  about  300  feet  per  mile,  the  slope  being  much  greater  nearer  the  range 
however,  and  diminishing  as  the  distance  from  it  increases,  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county,  which  has  an  elevation,  in  its  lowest  part,  of  between  6,500  and  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Bergen's  Park,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  Jefierson  County,  has  an 
elevation  varying  between  7,000  and  7,500  feet. 

The  streams  are  for  the  most  part  mountainous  torrents,  rarely  with  a  fall  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  per  mile,  and,  near  the  ranges  three  or  four  times  that,  being  fre- 
cinently  a  simple  succession  of  cascades  and  waterfiEdls  for  miles.  Those  waters,  save 
when  muddied  by  the  placer  working,  are  always  clear  and  cold,  and  abound  with 
the  black-speckled  trout  and  two  or  three  species  of  chub  and  sucker,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  only  found  in  the  lower  valleys,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid  than  higher 
np  toward  the  range.  Near  timber-line,  nestled  under  the  very  shadows  of  the  main 
divide,  most  frequently  faced  by  perpendicular  clift's  of  rock,  or  abrupt,  precipitous 
and  craffgy  slopes,  are  numbers  of  small,  deep  lakes,  varying  from  mere  pools  to  one 
hundred  acres  or  more  in  size,  and  usually  bordered  on  one  or  more  sides  by  deep,  cold 
bogs,  wherein  grow  various  species  of  arctic  willows  and  other  alpine  plants.  Their 
surface  is  covered  with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  till  early  in  July,  some  with  north- 
ern exposure  not  being  free  from  ice  till  late  in  August ;  and  their  waters  are  always 
of  an  icy  coldness,  owing  to  their  depth  and  the  melted  snow  which  is  constantly 
pouring  into  them.  Some  few  of  the  deepest  are  tenanted  by  trout;  but  the  majority' 
are  void  of  life,  save  various  forms  of  insects  which  pass  the  larva  state  in  them.  One 
or  two  lakes  at  a  lower  elevation,  near  10,000  feet,  swarm  with  the  curious  Siredons  or 
Amblyslomw.  Under  these  conditions,  the  absence  of  aquatic  birds  will  not  be  sur- 
prising ;  and  with  a  single  exception  no  wader  or  swimmer  can  be  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  region. 

Great  as  is  the  diversity  of  the  surface,  the  climate  is  perhaps  still  more  variable. 
The  season  of  1H73  was  in  no  way  a  remarkable  one ;  there  was  less  snow  f  ban  usual, 
but  otherwise  it  was  a  fair  average  of  the  weather  since  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
During  January,  February,  and  the  first  half  of  March,  the  weather  was  delightful 
l>eyond  comparison.  No  snow  nor  rain  fell,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days  in 
February ;  the  mercury  never  sank  below  zero ;  the  days  were  bright,  cloudless,  and 
mild,  even  warm,  20"^  or  25"^  Fahrenheit  being  a  common  temx>erature  at  7  a.  m.,  while 
at  midday  it  rose  to  50^  or  60".  On  the  7th  of  Febniary  the  mercury  stood  at  71^  in 
the  shade  at  noon,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  After  the  middle  of  March  wintry 
weather  set  in ;  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  snow-storms,  violent  winds  and 
biting  frosts,  continuing  till  May.    On  the  first  of  June,  at  an  elevation  of  7,^00  feet, 
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the  poplars  and  willows  had  bnt  jnst  begun  to  put  forth  their  leaves ;  but  once 
started,  the  season  advanced  with  gre^t  rapidity,  and  by  the  15th,  the  deciduous  trees 
had  attained  a  complete  foliage  up  to  the  highest  limit  of  the  poplars,  10,500  or  11,000 
feet.  In  autumn,  the  difference  between  this  climate  and  that  of  eastern  localities  in 
the  same  latitude,  is  less  marked.  The  leaves  of  the  poplars  and  willows  beein  to 
change  color  toward  the  close  of  September,  and  a  mouth  later  have  all  fallen ;  but  it 
is  usually  not  till  the  middle  or  close  of  November  that  winter  weather  sets  in.  Heavy 
snows  sometimes  fall  in  October,  however,  but  unusual  severity  is  generally  followed 
by  a  very  mild,  open  winter.  The  nights  are  always  cool,  even  in  midsummer,  while 
at  mid-day  the  heat  is  at  times  oppressive,  even  at  great  elevations ;  but  in  exposed 
localities  this  is  moderate<l  by  the  strong  winds  that  are  almost  constantly  blowing. 

Above  and  near  timber-line,  which  varies  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  the  climate 
partakes  of  an  alpine  nature.  The  immense  accumulations  of  snow  do  not  begin  to 
melt  rapidly  till  about  the  middle  of  June ;  but  once  started,  they  disappear  very  fast : 
the  streams  are  swollen  to  thrice  their  usual  size,  and  by  the  first  of  Jul^  only  isolated 
snow-fields  remain,  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  have  sufficient  depth  and 
solidity  to  exist  throughout  the  bummer.  Frosts  are  almost  of  nightly  occurrence, 
and  during  summer  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  frequent  thunder-storms,  with  hail, 
sleet  and  rain.  Light  snows  begin  to  fall  in  September,  bat  it  is  not  until  November 
that  heavy  snow-storms  set  in,  and  the  range  is  usually  passable  till  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, or  even  later,  the  heaviest  snows  falling  in  April  and  May. 

Many  of  the  wider  valleys  have  limited  tracts  of  great  fertility,  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  potatoes,  rye  and  barley,  raised  on  the  scattered  mountain  ranches,  attest 
tJie  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  such  cro{)8.  Yet  the  sum  total  of  all  the  tillable  land 
scarcely  amounts  to  as  much  as  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  while  the  remain- 
der consists  of  rocky  ridges  and  peaks,  gravelly  hills,  gentlv  sloping  plateaus  of  sand 
and  glacial  detritus,  far  above  the  valleys,  and  insusceptible  of  irrigation,  and  a  gen- 
eral surface  so  rough,  craggy  and  inaccessiole,  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  capabilities  or 
desires  of  the  agriculturist.  Nevertheless,  on  all  the  mountain-sides  which  are  not 
absolutely  precipices  of  bare  rock,  in  every  nook  and  corner  and  crevice  where  the  soil 
can  lodge,  various  grasses  grow  in  great  luxuriance,  and  furnish  abundant  food  for  num- 
erous herds  of  cattle,  the  wild  deer  and  sheep.  Vast  forests  of  pines  and  firs  formerly 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  except  the  valleys  and  a  few  hill-sides,  too 
rocky  or  too  barren  even  to  support  conifers ;  but  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
large  tracts  of  timber  have  been  cut  down  and  their  places  supplied,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  young  groves  of  poplars.  Two  si)ecies  of  Pinua  {P.  ponderosa  et  P.  oontorta)  range 
up  to  within  [1,000  feet  of  timber-line ;  two  others  (P,  aristata  et  P.Jlexilis)  are  small 
alpine  species;  while  Abies  mencziesii  et  A.  engelmanni  form  large  forests,  the  former 
almost  monopolizing  the  region  near  timber-line.  Of  Populus  there  are  three  species, 
one  growing  extensively  on  the  hill-sides,  and  extending  up  to  10,500  or  11,000  feet  (P. 
iremulindes) ;  the  two  others,  mainly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams, 
where  they  grow  amid  dense  thickets  of  willows,  and  not  reaching  much  over  9,000 
feet  {P.  atigiuttfolia  et  P.  baUamifera),  These  few  species,  with  Juniperus  virginianuSf 
whicn  often  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  extends,  in  a  dwarfed  form,  far  above  timber- 
line,  comprise  the  limited  sylva  of  the  country.  A  species  of  Alnus,  or  small  Beiula, 
various  Salices,  and  a  NegundOy  grow  in  the  rich  bottom-lands,  and  flourish  in  rank 
profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  forming  the  densest  thickets,  and  frequently 
reaching  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Different  species  of  JRubuSy  Rosa^  CerasMf 
Ribes,  and  other  small  bush-plants  abound  in  the  valleys  and  form  thick  copses  on  the 
hill-sides,  along  with  CleniatUf  HumuluSf  VitiSf  and  other  climbers.  Among  the  annual 
and  biennial  plants,  however,  the  deficiency  in  number  of  Bi)ecies  of  the  larger  forms  is 
compensated.  Although  the  species  are  quite  different,  the  genera  are  ror  the  most 
part  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  mountainous  States,  the  order  of  flowering  the  same, 

•  and,  to  a  certain  extent^  there  is  the  same  relative  proportions  among  families  and 
genera.  Among  distinctive  features  may  be  mentioned  the  abundance  of  various  forms 
of  Borraginaceoi — Echinospermumj  LUhoBpermum^  Cynoglossum,  Meriensia,  &c. ;  the  many 
species  of  Euphorbia^  Senecioj  and  Erigeron,  and  the  various  alpine  plants.  Primula,  Acti- 
nellttf  &c.  Yet,  considering  the  vast  intervening  distance,  the  general  aspect  is  strik- 
ingly like  that  of  the  Allegiiauy  region.    The  genera  Violas  Cast^leiaj  Scunfraga,  CaUkti, 

"  MimuluSy  PediculariSj  Poltfnonium,  PhloXt  Helianihus,  SoUdagOf  Aster^  ErigeroHy  Senecio, 
Cir«iicm,  Trifolium,  Silene,  AquiJegiay  Ranunculu$y  Claylonia,  Rosa,  Rnbus,  Nabalus,  Ambro- 
sia, Bid'ms,  Rudbeckia,  and  scores  of  others,  are  abundantly  represented,  and,  as  in  New 
York,  are  the  predominating  features  of  the  flora. 

In  the  fauna  we  find,  perhaps,  more  points  of  difference  from  the  eastern  mountain- 
ous regions.  The  various  genera  of  mammalia  are  the  same,  but  nearly  all  the  species 
are  dinbrent.  Among  animals  common  to  the  two  fauna),  may  be  mentioned  Felis  con- 
color.  Lynx  rufus,  Cani  oocidentalis,  Gulo  luscus,  L\Ura  canadensis,  Vrsus  americantis,  and 
Cervus  canadt-nsis,  all  largo  and,  with  a  single  exception,  carnivorous  species.  The 
smaller  and  granivorous  mammals  are  quite  distinct,  and  many  new  genera  are  intro- 
duced, while  others  are  wanting.    Cervus  leucurus,  C.  macrotiSf  ApToceros  montanuSj 
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Lepus  ariemisiay  L.  cnmptatris^  Kre*h\zon  epixanthus,  Jrctomya  flavivenier^  and  varioos 
species  of  SciuruSy  SpermophiluSy  Tamias,  Mephitis,  Xeotoma^  Blarina,  and  the  small 
rodentia  are  common,  all  ditfering  from  the  eastern  representatives  of  the  genera,  or 
even  generically  distinct.  Above  and  near  timber-line,  and  occasionally  wandering  a 
long  way  below  it,  is  found  the  Little  Chief  Hare,  Lctgomys  princepsj  an  essentially 
alpine  form.  * 

Keptiles  are  rare  in  the  monutaius.  A  specios  of  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  foot- 
hills, bat  is  seldom  found  higher  than  (5,500  feet.  A  Bufo  and  a  Rana  are  occasionally 
seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  streams  as  high  as  Georgetown  ;  while  a  Dropidonotus 
and  a  large  blackish  snake  {Coluber^)  occur  s))ariugly  as  high  as  9,000  feet.  In  some 
few  lakes  Siredon  or  Amblystoma  are  foimd.  With  the  lower  animals  the  difference 
between  eastern  and  western  forms  is  much  greater  than  it  is  among  the  higher. 

Of  the  one  hundretl  and  twenty  species  of  birds  I  have  found  here,  eighty-three  were 
observed  throughout  the  breeding  season  ;  of  these  sixty-four  were  quite  common, 
while  nineteen  were  more  or  less  rare,  and  but  seldom  obstsrved.  Of  the  thirty-seven 
remaining  species,  twenty-one  were  common  and  sixteiiu  rare.  Fifty-three  species,  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  different  from  eastern  forms  and  peculiar  to  the  West ;  but  of 
these,  twenty-one  are  considered  by  many  ornithologists  to  be  merely  geographical 
races,  leavmg  thirty- two  si)ecies  characterizing  this  region  as  distinct  from  the  eastern 
avi-faunal  provinces.  Twenty-two  of  the  breeding  species  do  not  rear  their  young 
below  7,500  feet,  and  three,  only,  above  timber-line. 

Taking  into  account  the  varied  climate,  surface,  and  general  features,  the  number  of 
birds  that  are  common  during  the  breeding  season  seems  surprisingly  small  when  com- 
pared with  those  found  in  less  diversified  regions.  Southern  Iowa,  a  rolling  prairie 
country,  has  at  least  a  number  greater  by  twenty  or  twenty-five ;  and  certain  portions 
of  the  State,  embracing  the  marshy  haunts  of  aquatic  birds,  have  nearly  twice  as 
many.  Nor  is  the  paucity  of  species  compensateil  for  by  the  number  of  individuals.  The 
vast,  gloomy  forests,  the  rocky  precipitous  mountain  sides,  the  deep  ravines  and  sandy 
bill-tops  scattered  with  straggling  pines,  even  the  broad  open  valleys  are,  save  on  rare 
occasions,  remarkably  i>oor  in  bird-life.  The  greatest  number  of  birds  is  to  be  found 
in  the  parks ;  but  even  these  have  more  or  less  of  the  dreary,  desolate  aspect  of  the 
great  plains.  It  is  only  in  a  region  where  prairies  and  mountains,  woods  and  open 
meadow,  and  marsh  and  lake,  are  in  close  proximity,  that  we  can  look  for  a  great 
variety  of  species ;  and  where  the  mountains,  the  plains,  the  forests  or  the  prairies, 
extend  alone  over  great  areas,  the  forms  of  bird-life,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  be 
more  limited. 

The  small  areas  to  which  the  local  mountain  avi-faunaj  are  confined,  and  the  sharp 
lines  which  divide  them,  may  bo  seen  by  a  couipai  ison  with  the  lists  of  J.  A.  Allen,  who, 
in  1871,  made  an  exploration  of  the  fauna  of  the  South  Park  and  adjacent  mountains. 
Five  species  are  given  as  common  in  that  region,  which  were  not  observed  at  all  in. 
Clear  Creek  County,  or  else  so  rarely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  mere  strag- 
glers ;  three  or  four  others  were  more  or  less  frequent,  which  in  the  latter  region  were 
scarce  or  entirely  wanting;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  four  s]>ecies  were  common  in 
Clear  Creek  County,  and  four  or  five  more  or  less  frequent,  that  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Allen's  lists,  or  else  given  as  quite  rare.  Yet  the  two  regions  ai*e  contiguous,  have 
nearly  the  same  x)hysical  characteristics,  and  are  divided  simply  by  a  spur  from  the 
main  range.  The  same  abrupt  transitions  may  be  noticed  in  the  flora,  a  small  ridge 
limiting  the  range  of  species  and  marking  a  local  flora.  The  main  range — Sierra 
Madre — of  course,  is  the  most  important  of  these  dividing  lines,  but  the  subsidiary 
and  indepepdent  ridges  often  mark  out  areas  almost  as  distinctly.  Nor  does  elevation 
appear  to  have  that  decided  influence  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  exert.  The 
dinerent  temperatures,  of  course,  depend  ultimately  upon  it;  and  plant  and  animal 
life  are  so  intimately  related  to  climate  that  the  one  can  scarcely  varv  without  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  other.  Yet  other  causes  combine  to  modify  the  influence  of 
mere  altitude,  to  a  degree  wholly  unexpected  by  one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  actual  aspects.  Thiis,  the  limit  of  the  growth,  supi>osed  by  most  persons  to 
be  represented  by  a  nearly  constant  figure,  varies  so  greatly  that  on  Mount  Lincoln  it 
is  aboat  13,000  feet  (Allen),  while  at  the  South  Houlder  Pass  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  range,  which  is  given  by  Prof.  Hay  den  at  10,200  feet,  the 
latter  point  being  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  north  of  the  former.  Ber- 
tboud'S  Pass,  indeed,  is  in  no  place  above  timber-line,  though,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  it  is  600  feet  higher  (10,800),  and  is  less  than  ten  miles  south  of  it.  Thus, 
with  a  difference  of  3,000  feet  or  more  in  the  altitude  of  timber-line  within  so  short  a 
distance,  and  corresponding  modifications  in  the  altitudes  of  all  the  local  flone  and 
fanme,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  to  mark  out  zones  of  certain  elevations,  corre- 


and  the  presence  of  perpetual  snow-fields;  that  I>elow  this  is  a  sub-arctic  belt,  in 
which  various  forms  of  alpine  willows  and  northern  plants  flourish,  and  inhabited  by 
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the  Titlark,  Green  Black-capped  Warbler,  LIucoIu'h  Finch,  and  White-crowned  Spar- 
row; next,  a  Hodsonian  belt,  extending  from  500  to  1,000  feet  below  the  timber-line, 
in  which  may  be  found  sub-alpine  plants  and  such  birds  as  the  Canada  Jay,  Audubon's 
Warbler,  Brown  Creeper,  &c. ;  then,  of  varying  extent,  a  Canadian  zone ;  below  this, 
an  AUegheniau ;  and,  finally,  on  the  plains,  a  Carolinian.  It  is  (][uite  impossible  to  fix 
any  precise  limits  to  these  various  faume,  however ;  they  pass  into  each  other  quite 
gradually,  and  extend  to  such  difierent  elevations,  according  to  the  different  influences 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  sometimes  two  of  them  will  be  side  by  side  for  some 
distance  through  the  same  altitudes,  with  merely  a  rid^e  intervening. 

Nevertheless,  the  temperature  of  a  region,  although  it  modifies  the  plant  and  insect 
life  to  a  great  extent,  doterroiues  entirely  the  range  of  birds.  Junco  hyemaiis  abounds 
on  the  plains  and  up  to  8,000  feet  during  winter,  yet,  in  company  with  three  of  the 
other  four  varieties  that  spend  the  winter  in  the  same  localities,  it  migrates  to  the 
north  on  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  while  */.  caniceps  alone  ascends  the 
mountains,  and  finds  the  requisite  climate  in  the  higher  forests,  which  the  others  seek 
at  higher  latitudes.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Snow-bird  breeds  in  the  Alleghanios 
further  south  than  this  region;  and  there  appears  no  obvious  reason  for  a  northern 
migration,  when  it  could  easily  find  any  desired  temperature  b^'  ascending  the  mount- 
ains in  company  with  its  congener,  J.  caniceps.  On  arriving  from  the  north,  most 
birds  ap})ear  among  the  foot-hiUs  and  along  the  edge  of  the  plains,  some  days  in  ad- 
vance of  their  arrival  higher  up  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  during 
the  vernal  migrations,  snowing  that  most  of  the  species  prefer  migrating  along  the 
edge  of  the  plains  rather  than  through  the  mountains.  Even  so  northern  a  species  as 
Ampelitt' garruluSj  which,  during  midwinter,  is  rare  among  the  foot-hills,  frequently 

gathers  there  in  large  docks,  in  spring,  preparatory  to  its  leavin<r  the  country.    The 
oundary  between  plains  and  mountains  appears  to  be  a  highway  Syr  all  the  migratory 
species  in  spring  and  autumn. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  avi-fauua  of  this  region — which  may  bo 
taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
first  parallels — is,  perhaps,  the  remarkable  number  of  birds  which  are  represented 
i'urther  east  by  very  closely-allied  races  or  species.  Of  these  there  are  over  twenty  ; 
and  while  some  are  plainly  varieties  shawling  into  the  eastern  forms  by  such  imper- 
ceptible gradations  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  specific  identity,  others  cannot  be  so 
summnrily  disposed  of.  No  one  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  Geothlypin  macgiUivraifi 
is  connected  by  gradual,  intermediate  stages,  with  G.  Philadelphia  ;  or  that  Junco  cani- 
cepa  is  similarly  related  to  the  other  forms  of  its  genus.  But  are  we  to  accept  this 
definition  of  a  species  f  Are  only  such  forms  entitled  to  specific  nmk  which  cannot 
be  shown  to  intergrade  with  others  f  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  decidedly  in  that 
direction;  yet,  if  logically  carried  out,  this  system  will  eventually  le^d  to  startling 
results.  If  Pipilo  crythrophthulmus  can  be  shown  to  gradually  pass  into  P.  arcticus  to- 
ward the  Rocliy  Mountains,  and  into  I\  alleni  in  Florida ;  and  if  the  former  changes 
into  oregonus  and  megalonyx  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus  all  these  forms  are  to  consti- 
tute a  single  si>ecie8,  what  reason  is  there  for  still  keeping  apart  the  various  race«  of 
Colaptes,  which  intergrade  quite  as  closely  f  Carpodacus  castini  is  considered  a  good 
species ;  yet  its  points  of  difference  from  C.  purjmrcus  are  fewer  and  less  marked  than 
tnose  separating  Contopue  virens  and  C.  richardboniiy  which  are  now  thrown  together 
under  the  same  specific  name.  New  links  and  new  intermediate  forms  are  constantly 
coming  to  light ;  and  i^  on  discovering  the  gradation  between  any  two  forms  previ- 
ously held  as  good  species,  we  are  at  liberty  to  combine  them  as  races  of  the  same 
species,  will  it  not  be  equally  proper  to  combine  other  forms  together,  even  though 
some  of  the  intervening  links  are  wanting,  where  analogy  and  experience  point  to  that 
conclusion?  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  Brehm's  system,  which  led  that  ornithologist  to 
find  no  end  of  species,  where  others  could  see  but  one. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  reasoning  are  already  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
Different  forms  are  thrown  together  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  we  are  learnedly 
referred  to  "well-known  laws"  of  geographic  and  climatic  variation.  Yet  there  are 
cases  where  these  "laws"  wiU  not  work  at  all,  and  then  they  are  quietly  ignored.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  example,  a  species  of  Wren  is  fouud,  so  well  marked  in  its 
notes,  plumage,  and  habits,  that  tlie  older  ornithologists  considered  it  quite  distinct; 
but  being  somewhat  like  the  eastern  House  Wren,  only  grayer  and  paler,  it  is  at  once 
referred  to  that  species,  and  its  changed  color  accounted  for  by  the  "law"  that,  in  this 
region,  the  dry  air  and  bright  sunlight  exercise  a  bleaching  infiuence.  In  the  same 
locality,  and  existing  under  precisely  similar  physical  conditions,  is  a  species  of  Fly- 
catcher, also  supposed  by  Audubon  and  the  older  school  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but 
which  these  modern  oi'uithologists  pronounce  to  be  "  var."  richardftoni  of  the  eastern 
Wood  Pewoe.  Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  bird  happens  to  be  darker  than  its  east- 
em  rehitivc,  and  so  we  have  not  a  word  concerning  the  "laws  of  climatic  variation" 
and  the  "  mean  amount  of  rain-fall."  Nor  do  the  chief  exponents  of  this  new  method 
of  reasoning  find  any  limits  to  their  course  when  once  fairly  started.  In  a  review  of 
a  certain  genus  of  the  Tyrannido'  {Myiarchu$)j  one  of  our  pn-sent  writers  has  declared 
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that  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  lias  resulted  in  bis  accepting  a 
roncb  Hmaller  number  of  species  than  bad  previously  been  received  as  valid,  and  sig- 
nificantly adds  that,  bad  a  still  more  complete  series  been  before  him,  he  would  probably 
have  reduced  the  numl)er  still  further.  So  then,  in  his  mind,  recognition  of  specitic 
rank  is  something  almost  dependent  upon  the  number  of  s^iecimens  one  bus  for  com- 
parison— the  larger  the  series,  the  fewer  the  species.*  Another  equally  well-known 
author,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  tifteen  species  of  the  genlis  Certhiola,  remarks  that  "  it 
is  a  nice  question  what  are  really  species  in  this  genus,  and  what  merely  races  or  varie- 
ties, but  it  would  probably  be  not  far  from  correct  to  assume  that  the  various  fonns 
desciibtMl  are  simply  modifications  of  one  primitive  species,  produced  by  g«?ographical 
distribution  and  external  physical  conditions."  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that, 
since  the  primitive  species  has  become  thus  modified  by  geographical  distribution  and 
external  physical  conditions,  that  it  was  not,  itself,  one  of  the  modifications  of  a  still 
more  primitive  form  1  Yet  the  progenitors  of  this  "  primitive  species,"  which  has  splic 
into  no  leas  than  fifteen  different  races,  must  have  undergone  variations  brought  about 
by  changed  geographical  habitats  and  difiereut  physical  conditions;  unless,  indeed, 
they  were  s(>ecial  creations,  and  confined  to  a  single  narrow  locality,  a  supposition 
which  we  have  quite  as  maoh  reason  for  applying  to  all  the  recent  forms  of  CcrUiiola  as 
to  the  one  original  form. 

In  considermg  the  ipiesrion  of  specific  distinction,  too  little  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  habits  and  notes  of  the  difi'erent  races,  while  theix^  st^ems  to  be  no  in- 
trinsic reason  why  aditference  in  these  points  should  not  be  considered  of  as  much  weight 
as  a  variation  ih  the  plumage.  A  series  of  Meadow-larks  may  be  laid  out,  represent- 
ing a  gratlual  transition  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  forms,  yet  the  notes  of  the 
two  are  so  ditferent  that,  in  a  region  where  they  both  abound,  either  may  be  distin- 
piiiished  at  once  by  its  voice ;  and  a  bird  whose  song  is  intermediate  between  the  two, 
IS  so  rare  that,  in  a  residence  of  two  years  in  a  region  where  both  were  abundant,  I 
never  heard  one.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  where  the  difi'erent  forms  may  alicays  be 
distinguished  by  their  notcSj  though  sometimes  ambiguous  in  their  plumage.  Again, 
CoHtopuH  richardaonii  resembles  Sayomis  /hhcuh  in  its  habits  more  than  it  does  the  Wood 
Pewee,  C.  rirenSj  while  it«  notes  are  as  difiereut  fmm  those  of  the  latter  bird  as  the 
western  Lark's  are  from  the  eastern's.  If  Macgillivray's  Warbler  is  a  geographical 
variety  of  the  Mourning  Warbler,  it  is  ditticult  to  comprehend  how  it  could  have  suf- 
fere<l  such  a  complete  loss  of  musical  power,  seeiug  that  its  habits  are  unchanged,  and 
that  the  external  physical  influences  are  very  nearly  similar.  Perha])8,  however,  the 
**dry,  thin  air"  can  account  for  it;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  the  same  air  has  failed  to  change  the  voices  of  the  Kobiu  and  Hermit  Thrush 
in  the  slij^htest  degree.!  All  the  western  species  which  are  closely  allied  to, or  inter- 
grade  with  easteni  forms,  vary  from  the  latter,  more  or  less,  in  their  notes  and  habits, 
sometimes  so  much  that  a  resembLince  can  scarcely  be  recognized.  That  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  is  undeniable,  yet,  under  the  supposition  that 
it  has  been  wholly  brought  alwut  by  such  cause,  it  is  very  ditficult  to  see  why  the  same 
changes  have  efl^ected  opposite  results  in  birds  of  the  same  family  and  of  the  Kame  nimle 
of  life.  And  if  these  supposed  races  are  found  to  meet  and  occupy  the  same  regions, 
each  preserving  it«  peculiarities  of  notes,  plumage,  and  habits,  with  a  great  degree  of 
constancy,  how  can  they  properly  be  called  "geographical"  varieties,  or  their  difler- 
euces  be  accounte<l  for  on  the  supposition  of  difiereut  physical  conditions  f  Yet  of  one 
8(»ecies,  at  least  (SturncUa  mafpta),  this  is  absolutely  true.  And  admitting  the  in- 
fluence of  these  external  causes  to  be  sufiicient  to  produce  such  results,  the  question  at 
once  arises:  How  wide  must  be  the  gap  that  separates  congeneric  "species;"  where 
shall  the  limit  of  variatiou  produced  by  such  causes  be  placed  ? 

But  however  ornithologist^}  may  difi'er  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  these  forms,  their 
existence  is  undeniable,  whether  classed  as  species,  varieties,  or  races,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  apart  in  ornithological  nomenclature.  The  usual  method 
is  to  give  the  name  of  the  first-discovered  raccj  together  with  the  specific  title  of  the 
form  referred  to  as  a  variety.  Thus,  Macgillivray's  Warbler  is  si>oken  of  as  GvothJiipiH 
Philadelphia  var.  macgillivrayi.  To  follow  out  this  method,  every  bird  of  which  there  is 
more  than  a  single  form  should  be  designated  by  three  t  r.auies,  generic,  specific,  and 

•Quite  true.  We  can  only  pi*edicate  and  define  species  at  all  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  miimng  links,  "Species"  are  the  twigs  of  a  tree  separated  from  the  parent 
stem.  We  name  and  arrange  thein  arbitrarily,  in  default  of  a  means  of  reconstructing 
the  whole  tree  according  to  nature's  ramifications. — E.  C. 

t  Is  it  not  quite  reastmable  to  suppose  that  difi'erent  animals  may  iK>ssess  a  difi'erent 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  modifying  influences,  and  that  some  may  be  able  to  resint 
Huch  inflnences  altogether?  We  must  not  presume  ui)on  uniform  plaslictity  of  organi- 
zation.— E.  C. 

tl  strongly  advocate  a  return  to  polynomial  nomenclature,  as  the  only  fit  instru- 
ment of  expression  of  nice  shades  ot  ztlological  meaning.  Many  of  us,  in  etlect,  are 
already  using  trinomials,  the  true  nituie  ot  which  in  but  paitially  concealed  by  inter- 
vention of  the  term  *'  var."— E.  C. 
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varietal ;  but  in  view  of  the  now  freqnent  consolidation  of  old  species,  and  tbe  constant 
discovery  of  new  geographical  races,  such  a  method  threatens  to  become  quite  cum- 
brons  and  inconvenient. 

Thronghont  my  notes  the  nomenclature  of  Coues,  as  given  in  his  "  Key  to  North 
American  Birds,"  is  followed.  All  the  statements  are  the  result  of  my  personal  obser- 
vations, except  some  few  which  are  based  upon  the  accounts  of  trustworthy  i)ersous, 
and  of  which  separate  mention  is  mofle. 

TuRDUS  MiGRATORius,  Kohin,  Very  abundant ;  migratory ;  breeds.  The  Robin  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  bird  to  be  found  in  the  county.  It  arrives  in  Borden's  Park  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  slowly  makes  its  way  into  the  mountains,  reaching  the  ele- 
vation of  10,000  feet  nearly  a  month  later,  and  advancing  as  the  season  progresses  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  timber.  From  the  plains  up  to  timber-line  it  abonnds  in  great 
numbers  all  through  the  breeding  season,  and  is  nowhere  more  abundant  than  in  the 
extreme  upper  edge  of  the  forests,  nesting  in  the  very  topmost  trees.  They  raise  two 
broods,  commonly  ;  occasionally  only  one,  and  rarely  three.  At  an  elevation  of  8,000 
feet  the  first  brood  is  hatched  in  the  lore  part  of  June,  and  the  second  toward  the  middle 
of  July ;  near  timber-line  the  second  brood  is  not  hatched  till  late  in  July,  or  even  the 
early  part  of  August.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  pine,  and  is  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  eastern  birds  in  construction  and  material.  During  tbe  latter  part  of  July 
and  early  part  of  August  the  young  birds  from  lower  down  ascend  to  the  upper  for- 
ests, and  abound  in  the  woods  near  timber-line.  They  frequentlv  wander  to  tne  very 
top  of  the  range,  feeding  on  the  gnisshoppers  that  swarm  in  countless  multitudes  above 
the  tree  limit,  toward  t-he  close  of  summer.  They  also  frequent  the  edges  of  the  little 
lakes  and  pools  which  are  very  numerous  at  high  elevations,  where  they  pick  up  the 
larvsB  of  various  insects.  In  September  they  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  blueueny 
patches,  of  which  fruit  they  seem  extravagantly  fond.  Early  in  the  autumn  they 
begin  to  descend,  gradually  working  their  way  downward,  until  in  November  they  all 
have  disappeared,  except  a  few  stragglers  who  linger  about  the  juniper  bushes  until 
banished  by  the  deep  snows  of  December. 

T.  8WAINSONI,  Olire-backed  Thruah.  Seen  in  May  and  September  only.  Lat^  in  Oc- 
tober I  saw  great  numbers  of  this  bird  near  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  Middle 
Park.  A  sudden  violent  storm  had  occurred  a  day  or  two  previous,  and  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground  a  foot  deep.  Great  numbers  of  Titlarks,  Song  Sparrows,  Blackbirds, 
Bluebirds,  and  many  other  species,  including  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  had  gathered 
about  the  tepid  pools,  attracted  by  the  warmth,  and  were  busily  searching  for  food 
along  the  muddy  banks  and  in  the  shallow  water,  though  apparently  without  much 
success,  as  the  water  is  surcharged  with  sulphur.  [This  species  is  stated  to  breed  about 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. — E.  C] 

T.  FUSCESCEN8,  Vccfif,  Seen  but  once  in  July,  at  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet.  I  looked 
carefully  for  the  Veery  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  as  Allen  states  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  8,500  feet,  but  with  the  single  exception  meutioneil 
I  did  not  see  it.    [The  eggs  of  this  species  are  occasionally  spotted. — E.  C] 

T.  TAJj^sji^iy  Hermit  Thrush,  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  The  Hermit  Thrush  ar- 
rives toward  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  is  abundant  about  timber- 
line,  below  which  it  does  not  range  more  than  1,000  or  1,200  feet  during  the  nesting 
reason.  It  is  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  darkest  forests, 
and  the  subdued  light  of  deep,  rocky  cal\ous,  where  the  dense  foliage  and  precipitous 
walls  shut  out  the  sun  and  a  perpetual  twilight  prevails.  It  is  an  exquisite  songster, 
and  sings  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  its  not^ss  are  something  like  those  of  the  Wood 
Thrush,  but  louder,  wilder,  and  with  very  much  of  the  melancholy  sweetness  that  marks 
the  Western  Meadow-lark's  song.  No*  one  who  visits  its  haunts  in  June  or  July  can 
fail  to  be  delighted  by  the  singing  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  ;  and  when  several  are  heard 
together,  as  is  frequeutly  the  case,  the  blending  and  echoing  of  so  many  sweet  tones 
lends  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  sublime  and  romantic  scenery,  amid  which  only 
are  they  ever  heanl ;  a  charm  heightened  by  the  mysterious  concealment  of  the  singers. 
Never  very  tame,  it  is  so  shy  while  singing  as  to  be  almost  unapproachable,  and  only 
the  utmost  address  will  enable  one,  at  such  times,  to  obtain  sight  of  the  bird.  Its 
voice  is  very  loud  and  clear,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  In  September  they 
descend  from  the  higher  regions,  and  by  October  have  dipapp«^red  from  the  county. 
Among  several  specimens  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  from  eastern  birds. 

Okeoscoites  moxtanus,  2lou»tain  Mockingbird.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  at 
Idaho  Springs,  May  10.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  birds,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
spriuju^,  venture  much  higher  and  further  into  the  mountainous  regions  than  the  local- 
ities in  which  they  pass  the  breeding  season.  The  migratory  instinct,  probably,  impels 
them  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains,  until,  finding  tne  temperature  too  cool  for  their 
comfort,  they  recede  until  they  have  found  their  proper  habitat. 

MiMUS  CAROUXENSIS,  Cat-hird.  Common,  from  the  plains  up  to  7,800  feet,  and  ranging 
a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  The  Cat-bird  arrives  among  the  foot-hills  early  in  May, 
and  gradually  advances  into  the  mountains,  reaching  its  highest  point  by  the  20th. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  other  birds,  it  presents  some  strong  x>oints  of  dissimilarity 
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froul  the  eastern  reprfsentatives  of  the  species.  One  would  scarcely  recognize  the  shy, 
almost  8ileut  bird,  that  sedulously  hides  itstdf  from  view  in  the  thickest  shrubbery,  as 
the  tame  loquacious  Cat-binl  of  the  east,  and,  indee<l,  nii^ht  never  suspect  its  existence 
in  localities  where  it  was  not  uncommon,  from  superficial  obser>'ation8.  Although 
ijuite  numerous  at  Idaho,  where  I  saw  it  uearly  every  day  for  weeks,  I  never  but  once 
heard  the  cat-like  mew  so  common  elsewhere  as  to  have  given  the  bird  its  name,  and 
only  once  or  twice  heard  it  attempt  a  song.  Yet  though  so  different  in  some  respects, 
in  others  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  its  eastern  relatives.  In  form,  colors,  size,  carriage, 
and  expression,  I  could  det<!ct  not  the  slighest  difference,  while  its  favorite  haunts  and 
food  are  the  same.    It  di8«ippears  in  August. 

The  Brown  Thrush,  given  by  Allen  as  extending  up  to  7,500  feet,  doe«  not  occur  in 
the  county  at  all,  or  at  least  but  verv  rarely.    [Dr.  Kothrock  found  it  in  Colorado. — E.  C. ] 

[To  the  synonvms  of  this  species  add  :  AiithuimuH  rufnSj  SuxD.,  Meth.  Av.  Disp.  Tent. 
1872,  13  (type  rii/i«).— E.  C] 

SiAUA  AKCTiCA,  liUtvbird.  Abundant  from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  breeding 
everywhere.  Similar  in  its  general  habits  to  the  Eastern  Bluebird,  the  Arctic  Bluebird 
arrives  in  Bergen's  Park  early  in  March,  and  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  mount- 
ains, reaches  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  about  the  close  of  tlie  month,  preceding  the 
Robin  by  a  few  days.  In  Bergen's  Park  the  first  brood  is  not  hatched  till  June ;  it 
probably  raises  two  brootls,  although  of  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  It  nests  in  hollow 
trees  and  similar  places,  and  being  quite  familiar,  though  not  as  tame  as  its  eastern 
consin,  takes  possession  of  the  little  binl-houses  put  up  for  its  convenience  by  the 
miners  and  ranchnifn.  Its  lliglit  and  habits  seem  to  be  the  same;  but  it  lacks  the 
carol  of  the  latter  bird,  its  only  note  being  a  disconsolate,  mournful  sort  of  plaint, 
somewhat  like  the  fall  note  of  the  eastern  bird.  The  young  families  of  Blnebiras  may 
be  seen  with  their  parents  throughout  the  latter  part  of  summer,  fretjuently  wandering 
far  above  timber-line,  and  even  up  to  the  highest  i^eaks.  It  remains  until  late  in  fall, 
migrating  both  in  spring  and  autuum  in  tloc4cs.  In  the  early -part  of  November  I  saw 
a  bird  at  Hay's  City,  Kansas,  which  I  am  almost  certain  was  this  species;  but  not  being 
able  to  shoot  it,  I  could  not  identify  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

S.  MEXICANA,  WfHUrn  Bluebird.  Of  this  species  I  shot  two  or  three,  and  saw  as  many 
more,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  in  lii*rgen's  Park,  where  they  probably  breed.  Of  their 
habits  I  learned  nothing,  except  that  they  frequented  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees,  and 
rarely  descended  to  the  lower  limbs  or  ground. 

CixCLi'S  MEXICAN i'S,  Dipper.  Rather  common,  though  nowhere  very  numerous.  The 
Dipper  frequents  all  the  mountain-streams  up  to  timber-line,  and  is  a  constant  resident. 
It  is  an  odd  little  bird,  both  in  its  notes  and  manners,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
tourist  and  miner,  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  from  the  singularity  of  its  movements. 
On  bein^  startled  from  the  side  of  a  brook,  it  dies  off,  tlitting  down  the  stream,  close  to 
the  surlace,  uttering  a  rapid,  chattering  note ;  and  having  flown  a  certain  distance, 
alights  on  a  stone  or  drift-log,  in  or  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  alighting  it 
begins  bobbing  up  and  down,  bending  the  knees  as  though  curt^*ying,  and  eyes  the 
intruder  suspiciously.  Having  satisfied  itself  of  safety,  it  walks  into  the  water,  pick- 
ing here  ana  there,  and  getting  beyond  its  depth,  spreads  its  wings  and  disappears 
beneath  the  sur&ce.  Apparently  as  much  at  home  under  the  water  as  above,  it  flies 
some  distance  beneath  the  surface,  and  stays  under  for  a  minute  or  more.  At  times  it 
alights  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  floats  down  the  rapid  stream  like  cork,  till  it 
has  found  footing.  In  winter  it  frequently  goes  beneath  the  ice,  walking  under  with 
the  utmost  composure,  and  reappearing  at  some  air-hole  a  few  yards  off.  Its  nest  is  a 
larse  globular  structure,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side;  it  is  composed  of  moss,  lined 
with  grass,  and  is  very  neatly  built.  It  is  frequently  placed  in  a  hollow  or  crevice  in 
the  rocks,  by  the  side"^  of  a  stream.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  either  the  eggs  or 
yonng.  Although  its  ordinary  note  is  the  rapid  chatter  referred  to  before,  it  has  a  verj- 
beautiful  song,  which  it  utters,  however,  very  rarely,  and  then  only  in  August,  afier 
the  yonng  birds  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Like  the  Hermit  Thrush,  it  seeks 
the  wildest,  darkest  ravines,  and  is  very  timid  while  singing.  It  song  is  clear,  sweet, 
and  varied,  more  wren-like  than  anything  else,  yet  peculiarTy  its  own,  and,  only  to  be 
heard  amid  the  most  romantic  scenery,  miugU*d  with  the  music  of  mountain  torrents, 
has  a  charm  that  is  wanting  to  other  and  finer  songs. 

The  Dipper  is  called  "Water  Turkoy^'  by  the  miners  and  mountaineers.  One  of 
them  told  me  that  it  ])assed  the  cohlcr  part  of  the  winter  in  the  mud,  and  that  he  had 
taken  one  out  from  under  the  ice  in  a  torpid  btate.  During  the  coldest  weather  it 
descends  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lowi-r  and  more  open  valleys,  where  the 
streams  are  larger  and  less  obstructed  with  ice,  and  it  finds  a  better  and  more  acces- 
sible snpidy  of  food. 

Beguli'8  CALKNDi'Li's,  Uuhy-croinM (i  KitigUt.  Abundant;  n^^'^ratory;  breeds  from 
9,500  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber-line.  The  Kuby -crowned  Wren  arrives  at  Idaho 
Springs  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and  disappears  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  Dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  up])er  woods,  but  is  never  seen  below 
9,500  feet.    In  September  it  begins  to  descend,  reaching  Idaho  aboat  tVi^^Jiy^xXv^^xA 
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finally  tlisappea viiij;  in  OctobtT.  It  is  a  line  sonjiHter;  aud  its  lively,  animated  strains, 
of  canary-like  sweetness  an<l  clearness,  may  be  heard  at  all  bours  of  tbe  day,  in  the 
coed,  damp  woods,  near  the  npi)er  limit  of  tree-growth.  The  female  sings  at  times, 
and  nearly  as  loudly  and  sweetly  as  tiie  male.  Ji.  huirapa  1  have  not  seen  in  these 
mountains. 

[To  the  synonynis  <»f  tb's  species  add  :  Corfhijlio  calviuhihi.  Cab.,  .1.  f.  O.  i,  1<»I?,  -SJ 
(tyi)€  of  th(»  genns),  and  ^SjlcUi  {I^c-julndix)  culcndulu,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  18i59,  210,  No. 
30(58.— E.  C] 

[The  first  nest  of  Rtyithis  aihttdukt  wliieh  lias  reached  naturalists  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Batty,  in  Colorado,  July  *2l,  l^'X  It  was  placed  on  a  spruce-bough,  about  15  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  contained  five  young  and  one  egg.  The  nest  is  astonishingly 
large  for  the  bird ;  I  am  not  buro  that  its  shape  is  preserved  accurately,  but  the  whole 
coiild  scarcely  be  got  in  the  largest  cotfee-cu]>.  It  is  composi'd  of  an  inextricably  but 
loosely-woven  mass  of  feathers  and  hair,  mixed  with  short  bits  of  straws  aud  a  little 
moss.— E.  C] 

Parl'S  atkicapillus  var.  septentuionalis,  Long-tailed  Tiimome.  Common;  resident; 
breeds.  Precisely  similar  in  habits,  notes,  aud  actions,  to  the  typical  P.  atrUapilluM. 
This  species  does  not  ranj;e  as  high  as  the  Mountain  Titmouse,-  rarely  venturing  beyond 
l),(K>0  feet,  while  its  usualrange  is  from  the  plains  up  to  about  8,0()U  feet. 

P.  MONTiVNi^s,  Mountain  Titmouse.  Abundant;  breeding  from  about  t?,000  feet  up  to 
timber-line.  In  winter  it  descends  nearly  to  the  jilains,  but  may  be  found,  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  nearly  or  quite  up  to  timber-line.  Not  distinguishable  from 
the  former  in  its  notes  and  habits. 

Sitta  cakolixensis  var.  aculeata,  Slcnder-hiUed  Xuthatvh.  This  species  arrives  at 
Idaho  about  the  1st  of  April,  aud  gradually  extends  upward,  breeding  from  about  8,000 
or  «^,r)00  feet,  up  to  timber-line.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  by  no  means  rare.  In  its 
motions  and  habits  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Wbite^breasted  Nuthatch,  but 
its  notes  are  quite  different.  The  common,  piping  note  is  nearly  the  same,  though  in 
a  dilierent  key ;  but  the  loud  spring-call  is  very  different.  It  is  far  coarser,  louder, 
and  more  rapid  in  aculeata — so  loud  and  rattling  m  fact,  that  I  have  mistaken  it  for  the 
call  of  the  Ked-sbafted  Flicker — while  there  is  ncmc  of  the  soft,  musical  tone  that 
marks  the  spring-note  of  S.  carolinensiH.  The  notes,  in  fact,  are  almost  a.s  widely  apart 
as  those  of  SturmUa  magna  and  S.  negUcta^  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  bird  would 
never  suspect  its  relationship  on  fii-st  hearing  it«  call.  In  October  it  retires  toward 
the  foot-hills,  where  it  may  be  found  all  winter. 

8.  PYGM-EA,  Pygmy  Xuthatch.  Abundant  and  resident ;  breeding  from  about  G.OOO 
feet  up  to  d,r»00  or  9,0(>0.  Scarcely  migratory,  remaining  in  nearly  the  same  localities 
throughout  the  year.  The  Pygmy  Nuthatch  is  a  delicate  little  fellow,  with  more  of 
the  habits  and  voice  of  S.  canadensis  than  of  the  white-breast«d  si)ecies ;  a  similarity 
carried  out  by  the  coloration  of  the  tail,  and  th«*ir  hjdf-warblor-like  movements  at 
times.  They  are  very  active,  and  incessantly  on  the  move,  creei)ing  over  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  ynnes,  and  tapping  vigorously  here  and  there,  like  a  Woodpecker,  and 
far  louder  than  the  other  Nuthatches  do.  Very  social,  it  is  fond  of  gathering  in  l]<H;ks 
with  the  Mountain  Titmouse,  whose  habits  lead  it  into  similar  pbices,  and  in  whose 
society  it  roams  through  the  woods  in  busy,  twittering  groups,  exploring  eveiy  decayed 
limb  and  fallen  trunk,  peering  with  sharp  eyes  into  each  crack  and  cranny  that  might 
form  the  lurking  place  of  its  insect  food,  and  examining  the  pine  and  fir  cones  for  the 
same  purjwse,  banging  from  them  in  all  possible  positions,  precisely  like  a  Pine 
Finch.  Like  the  Canada  Nuthatch,  they  will  chase  and  capture  an  insect  on  the 
wing ;  and  frequently  descend  to  the  ground,  alighting,  warbler-like,  on  low  bushes, 
and  then  flitting  back  to  the  pine  boughs.  Their  uote^  are  various;  a  sort  of  shrill 
piping,  like  that  of  the  re<l-breasted  species ;  a  deep-toned  variation  of  the  same  note, 
utterSl  only  in  spring;  and  a  twittering  note,  uttered  at  times  while  feeding  together, 
and  used  as  a  rallying  or  warning  cry,  aud  when  about  to  take  wing. 

Ceutiiia  kamiliauis,  lirown  Circpvr.  Abundant  during  the  winter,  from  7,000  feet 
up  to  9,000  fwt,  and  probably  ranging  consi<lerably  higher  and  lower.  Breeds  spar- 
ingly in  the  upper  woods,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  timber-line.  Appears  at  Idalio 
late  in  the  fall,  and  l>ecomes  very  common  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cold,  ^^reat 
numbers  coming  in  from  other  regions.    Similar  in  ail  re8i>ects  to  the  east-ern  bird. 

[Add  to  the  synonyms  of  this  spooies :  Ccrthia  fnsca,  Baiit.,  Frag.  Nat.  Ilist.  Pa. 
1799.  If. tbe  American  bird  is  to  be  disriugui.^ihed,  it  is  to  be  called  C  familiaris  var. 
fusca, — E.G.] 

Saij»inctes  ODSoLETi.'S,  iiVvA:  TTren.  Abundant;  migratory;  brreds.  The  Pock  Wren 
arrives  at  Idaho  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  extends  its  range  u])  to.  and  a  little  above, 
timber-line.  It  breeds  most  abundantly  between  0,500  and  9,,^>00  feet,  rarely  nesting 
higher  that  the  latter  elevation,  though  found  during  summer  from  12.000  feet  down 
to  the  plains.  It  is  a  constant  resident  of  the  piles  of  loose  rock  which  lie  scattered 
on  the  mountainsides,  in  which  it  finds  its  food  aud  rears  its  young,  and  to  which  it 
retreats  for  safety  on  being  alarmed.  On  its  first  arrival  it  is  rather  shy,  but  soon 
becomes  tame  and  eveu  familiar,  hauutiug  piles  of  bounders  and  small  stones  iu  the 
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placer  diggings,  close  to  tbe  miners*  cabins.  It  rardy  vent  urea  far  from  its  favorite 
rocky  retreats ;  but  occasionally  visits  the  road-sides  to  pick  up  flies  and  other  insects, 
and  sometimes  hops  over  the  roofs  of  cabins  and  mills,  and  not  infrequently  chooses 
the  lidge  as  a  convenient  place  from  which  to  serenade  its  mate.  It  has  a  curious, 
rapidly  repeated  note,  that  sounds  like  the  whirring  of  wings  :  its  song  is  very  beauti- 
ful, louder  and  sweeter  than  that  of  the  House  Wren,  though  not  as  varied.  While 
singing,  the  bird  usually  perches  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  stones,  and  stands  erect,  with 
head  thrown  up,  like  the  Carolina  Wren.  At  such  times  it  is  quite  timid,  and  if 
alarmed,  instantly  ceases  the  song  and  looks  anxiously  around,  bobbing  itself  up  and 
down  everj'  little  while,  like  the  Dipper,  and  presently  creeps  down  into  the  stone- 
heap.  Late  in  autumn  its  feathers  become  much  worn  from  constant  creeping  among 
the  rocks.    In  September  it  disappears. 

[To  synonyms  of  T,  a'Mon  add:  UykmaihrpuH  ai'don^  Cah.,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  407. — E.  C] 

Troglodytes  Alii>ox  var.  I'akkmani,  rarkman's  Wren,  This  bird,  now  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  TroglodyUs  al'don,  nevertheless  presents  many  distinguishing  character- 
istics from  the  latter  bird,  not  only  in  size  and  color,  but  in  notes  and  habits;  and 
hence,  though  merely  a  geographieal  race,  nniy  well  be  desiguated  as  Parkman's  Wren, 
in  distinction  from  the  typical  House  Wren.  It  arrives  at  Itlaho  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  soon  becomes  abundant,  extending  its  range  up  to  10,500  feet,  and  occasionally 
venturing  nearly  up  to  timber-line.  In  many  of  its  habits  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
House  Wren  ;  but  it  frequently  haunts  rocky  hill-sides  and  elite's  and  ledges  of  rock, 
which  I  have  never  observed  the  latter  to  do.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other  binls, 
its  notes  differ  strikingly  from  those  of  its  eastern  relatives.  It  has  far  more  variety 
iu  its  song,  which  at  times  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  House  Wren,  and  at 
others  is  very  diflerent,  yet  always  wren-like — clear,  ringing,  and  changeable.  It  has 
one  note  which  I  never  heard  the  latter  bird  utter — a  rapid  cliirmping  note,  more  like 
the  rattling  noise  nroduced  by  a  grasshopper  or  cricket  than  that  of  a  bird,  quite 
similar,  in  tact,  to  tue  ])eculiar  sound  produced  by  the  Rock  Wren,  referred  to  previ- 
ously. This  note  it  rarely  utters,  however ;  nor  is  it  as  fond  of  the  scolding  chatter 
that  the  Honse  Wren  uses  so  frequently  to  express  its  auger  or  alarn.  It  nests  where- 
pver  it  can  find  a  chink  or  cranny  to  build  in — between  the  logs  of  a  miners  cabin,  in 
deserted  mills,  among  the  timbering  about  the  mouths  of  old  shafts  and  tunnels,  and 
in  any  snug  little  nook  it  can  tin<l.  It  raises  two  and  sometimes  three  broods;  and, 
between  P?,U00  and  10,500  feet,  the  last  brood  is  hatched  in  tiie  latt»?r  part  of  July.  The 
eggs  and  nest  are  similar  to  tliose  of  eastern  birds;  the  number  of  the  former  is  usually 
live,  thtmgh  sometimes  oidy  fi)ur.     It  disa]>pears  in  September. 

[Trlmatodyti'H  paJu^triH  was  taken  l>v  Mkkhiam  (No.  t)v!:V27,  Idaho):  U.  8.  (ieol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1672,  673.— E.  C] 

[^CMolhorua  sitUariH.  Satisfactory  evid.;nce  of  the  presence  of  this  speeies  at  Utah 
Liike  was  obtained  by  Mr.  llenshav/  during  the  last  season. — E.  C] 

[To  synonyms  of  J  it  or  Ihura  troghdijtcs  var.  hiftmalis  add:  Troy  lodyies  jntrvu  Ins  var. 
hfjtmaUi,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1S74,  l.V..— E.  C] 

EREMomiLA  ALPESTUi.s  var.  ciiKV.soL-LMA,  llhsUm  Uonitd  Lurk.  This  bird  is  not 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  there  being  few  localities  suitable  to  its  habits.  It  is 
rather  common  in  Bergen's  Park,  and  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys and  meadows  and  on  hill-sides,  as  well  as  above  timber-line,  breeding  from  the 
foot-hills  up  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  wherever  it  can  tind  a  spot  adapted  to  its 
tastes.  Although  abundant  on  the  i)lains  throughout  winter,  it  does  not  enter  the 
mountains  till  spring.  On  the  11th  of  July  1  found  several  pairs  in  an  extensive  grassy 
plain  near  James*  Peak,  at  least  a  thcmsaud  fe»'t  above  timber-line,  that  were  evidently 
br6c<ling  there,  although  I  looked  in  vain  for  their  nests.  They  were  a  little  larger, 
apparently,  than  specimens  from  the  ])lains,  and  very  brightly  c«dored. 

Anthus  Ll'DoviCANiJS,  Broun  Lurk.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds  in  great  num- 
bers above  timber-line.  The  Titlark  arrives  at  ldah(»  Springs  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
frequenting  f»pen  hill-sides,  and  showing  a  jKirtiality  to  the  plowed  lie.ds  of  mountain 
ranches.  By  June  it  has  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  commences  nest- 
ing almost  a«  soon  as  the  snow  has  sutHeieiitly  melted  to  allow  the  ground  to  dry  and 
the  grass  to  come  up,  incubation  beginning  in  the  first  and  stcond  weeks  in  July.  The 
nest  is  placed  under  the  shelter  *>f  a  jMojeciing  stone,  and  is  very  neatly  constructed 
of  coarse  grass  externally,  lined  with  iuw^  graxs,  and  is  ahont  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  five  in  nunib«*r;  the  ground-color  dark  brownish-purple, 
almost  hidden  by  spots  and  splasheH  of  purjdish-blsich.  Eggs  from  ditrerent  nests  vary 
somewhat  in  the  intensity  of  the  colors,  souw*  being  mueh  lighter  and  grayer  than 
others,  but  the  generd  aspect  is  always  (luite  dark.  There  is  also  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  colors  and  size  of  individual  birds;  in  8:)mo  the  legs  being  black,  in  others 
lighter,  occasionally  light  brown  ;  some  having  tv»o  bands  of  white  on  the  wings,  and 
others  having  no  trace  of  them  whatever;  some  being  much  darker  beneath  than 
others;  with  other  variations.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  could  not  define  any  \vell- 
marked  <»r  constant  varieties,  as,  anio!»g  a  large  number  of  Kj)eeimens,  the  vaiious 
forms  of  coloration  and  size  seen:ed  to  shade  impercepti'dy  into  e(?ch  other. 
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In  its  habits  and  notes,  the  Titlark  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  abundant,  well-known 
bird  that  abounds  in  the  Northern  States  throughont  spririE:  and  tali — restless,  vacil- 
lating creatures,  ever  on  the  move,  (juerulons  and  lidgety.  They  are  more  shy  during 
summer,  however,  not  willingly  permitting  one  to  approach  nearer  than  tiiYy  or  sixty 
yards.  During  the  breeding  season  the  males  have  a  song  unheard  at  other  times, 
with  which  they  serenade  their  mates.     Rising  in  the  air  at  an  angle  of  forty-live  de- 

f^rees,  with  a  fluttering,  uncertain  tiight,  they  commence  singing  when  they  are  up  a 
ittle  way,  and  continue  till  they  have  reached  the  height  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so; 
then  descending,  fluttering  their  wings  as  before,  till  they  light  on  a  stone  or  sod,  not 
far  from  where  they  started.  They  have  several  diflereut  variations,  all  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  notes,  quickly  repeate<l  over  and  over  again,  with  quite  a  musical 
and  pleasing  eflect.  One  of  these  variations  sounds  very  much  like  the  plaint  of  a 
little  chicken  lost  from  its  brood.  As  one  approaches  their  nests,  they  hover  silently 
about,  uttering,  at  intervals,  a  chirp  expressive  of  their  anxiety.  During  th<?ir  stay 
above  timber-line — they  do  not  ever  go  below  it  during  the  breeding  season — they 
pn;fer  wet,  springy  places,  which  abound  near  the  summit  of  the  range.  They  may 
often  be  seen  running  over  the  vast  snow-banks  that  remain  on  northern  sloi)es 
throughout  the  year.  In  August  and  September  tlu*y  gather  into  flocks,  and  begin  de- 
scending into  the  valleys,  reaching  Idaho  toward  the  close  of  the  latter  month.  Many 
remain  above  timber-line  until  October,  and  some  few  throughout  the  month,  or  as 
long  as  they  can  lind  open  ground  to  feed  in.     In  November  they  linally  disappear. 

[To  the  synonyms  of  Ilefmiuthophaga  rujivapilla  add  :  Htbuinltwphaga  rnficapilla  var. 
ocularis  et  var.  (juitHraJiH^  H.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  13.  i,  1^74,  11)1,  which  may  not  necessarily 
be  recognizetl  by  varietal  name. — E.  C] 

DENDiicECA  yESTiVA,  YelJow  Warbler.  The  Yellow  WarbhT  is  al)undant  along  the 
foot-hills,  an<l  ranges  as  high  as  6,500  feet.  Stragglers  undoubtedly  wander  as  far  as 
Bergen^s  Park,  although  1  did  not  observe  any  there. 

D.  COKOXATA,  r€?/o?r-oroirwcrf  Jl'arhler.  Abundant;  migratory;  does  not  breed.  Ap- 
pears at  Idaho  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  goes  up  as  high  as  cl,500  or  9,000  feet; 
disappearing  about  the  10th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  the  following  species.  In  fall 
I  did  not  observe  it;  probably  it  does  not  venture  in  the  mountains,  to  any  extent,  in 
that  season.    [It  has  also  been  taken  in  Colora<lo  by  Mr.  Henshaw. — E.  C.j 

D.  Ai'DUBOXi,  Audubon's  IVarbler,  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds  from  about  9.500 
feet  up  to  tiniber-line.  Audubon's  Warbler  arrives  at  Idaho  about  the  middle  of  May, 
bnt  goe^  higher  up  into  the  mountains  to  breed,  rarely  being  seen  below  9,000  feet 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July,  in  which  months  it  rears  its  young,  preferring, 
during  this  season,  the  dense,  dark  forests  of  black  spruce.  In  spring  it  haunts  the 
same  localities  as  the  Yellow-crowned  Warbler,  but  is  more  partial  to  the  under-shrub- 
bery,  and  frequently  ventures  into  open  tields  and  clearings,  alighting  on  bushes  and 
weeds,  and  even  on  the  ground,  exhibiting  much  of  the  manners  of  the  Red-polled 
Warbler.  Its  usual  note  is  one  very  similar  t<i  that  of  the  Barn  Swallow  ;  its  song  is 
A  simple  little  carol,  like  that  of  th<?  preceding  siiecies.  In  August  it  begins  to  descend, 
by  September  it  is  cominon  in  tlu*  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  October  has  dis- 
appeared. 

D.  NKiKKSCKNs,  />/«('.'. -.' A rort'u?  (! fcrj  ll'iLrUcr.  A  single  specimen  seen  at  Idaho 
Springs,  May  23. 

Geotiilyfis  MACCiil.LiVKAVi,  Macgillirnnfs  IVarhhr.  Common;  migratory:  breeds 
up  to  a  little  above  9,000  feet.  Very  similar  in  habits  to  the  Mourning  Warhler.  Ar- 
rives in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  disappears  in  August  and  September. 

Myiodioctes  iTsirj.us,  Gnm  lilavk-capped  Fh/calcher.  Abundant;  breeding  in  great 
numbers  in  the  bushes  near  timber-line.  Fii-st  seen  at  Idaho,  May  .'">,  but  not  common 
till  the  22d.  By  the  middle  of  June  ail  had  left  the  valleys,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  I  found  them  very  numerous  in  the  dense  coppices  of  brush  that  extend  for 
some  hundred  feet  above  timber-lino.  They  breed  in  July,  reappearing  at  Idaho 
toward  the  close  of  September,  Anally  disappearing  in  the  following  mouth.  It  has 
quite  a  sprightly  little  song,  and  is  very  active,  flitting  rapidly  from  bush  to  bush,  and 
rarely  ascending  among  the  trees. 

SEToruAGA  KUTiciLLA,  Redslurt.  Apparently  not  very  common ;  breeds.  First  ap- 
peared at  Idaho  Springs  May  20,  from  which  date  until  the  1st  of  June  a  few  were 
daily  seen ;  subsequently  I  saw  but  a  single  individual,  a  female,  near  timber-line,  in 
July. 

Geoihhjpxs  /ric^a«  and  Hdminthophaga  celata  are  abundant  along  the  edge  of  the  plains, 
but  probably  never  wander  as  high  up  as  Clear  Creek  County. 

Pyranga  LUDOViCLiNA,  Louisiana  Tauager.  This  bird  arrives  at  Idaho  toward  the 
close  of  June,  and  soon  becomes  quite  common,  remaining  till  late  in  August  or  early 
in  September.  It  does  not  extend  its  range  beyond  9,(M)  feet,  but  breeds  from  that 
limit,  or  a  little  lower,  all  the  way  down  to  the  plains.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  both  in  notes  and  habits ;  rambling  leisurely  through  the  pine 
woods,  and  singing  at  intervals  from  the  tree  tops;  descending  at  times  to  the  lower 
branches  and  bushes,  where  its  bright  yellow  is  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  flaming 
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scarlet  of  bis  eastern  cousin  ;  fetdin«;on  iiuicli  tlie  saiue  fnoil,  aiul  rapt  mi  ng  insects  on 
the  wing  with  equal  skill.  His  chirp  in  the  same  as  the  Scarlet  Tauatjei's,  and  his  son;^ 
very  similar;  yet  a  difference  may  be  detected — a  difference  to  the  pn  judice  of  the 
western  bird.  As  a  general  rule,  the  western  races  are  a  little  inferior  in  song  to  their 
eastern  relatives  of  the  same  species  and  genus,  although  th(  re  are  many  exceptions  to 
this — the  Robin,  for  instance.  Birds  of  colder  and  more  densely  wooded  regions  have 
sweeter,  fuller,  and  mon»  melodious  voices  than  their  kinilre<i  of  warmer  and  njore  aritl 
districts. 

B. 

The  following  interestin<j!:  notes  wero  coininiiiiicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  WLeaton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  favorably  known  by  his  excellent  List 
of  the  Birds  of  that  State,  so  often  quote(l  in  the  present  work. — K.  C 

Olive-backkd  Thrush  (T.  Hwainsoni).  This  is  the  most  abundant  of  th*'  Ilifhuichla 
during  the  migrations.  It  presents  greater  variations  of  coh)r  an<l  size  than  any  other. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals  belong  to  the  typical  variety  »wainf(oniy  but 
we  have  as  extremes  var.  aUcio'j  the  Gray-cheeked  Thnish,  and  a  small  variety,  length 
4)^  inches,  bill  only  |,  with  the  olive  of  the  back  suffused  with  tawny,  in  this  respect 
resembling  var.  untulata^of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  having  the  si>ots  on  the  breaxst  darker. 
The  buff  of  this  variety  is  much  more  decided,  especially  on  the  eyelids  and  line  from 
nbove  the  eye  to  the  bill.  On  very  high  colored  fall  s|>ecimens  the  buff  of  the  breast 
is  sometimes  prohmged  in  a  pale  median  line  to  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  obsenn' 
bar  at  the  base  of  the  secondaries  and  inner  prinmries  is  creamy  bulf  in  Hivainnoni 
]»roper,  white  in  var.  alkHCc^  and  brownish-whit^  in  the  small  variety. 

The  Gray-cheeked  variety  arrives  a  few  days  later  in  the  spring  than  the  \Voo<l  or 
Wilson's  Thrush,  the  typical  Olive-back  nearly  a  week  later,  followed  shortly  after  by 
the  small  variety,  which,  in  1H7H,  remained  till  June  1,  and  was  the  most  terrestrial  in 
its  habits,  frequenting  brush  heaps  in  sparse,  wet  woodland.  In  the  fall  the  Gray- 
cheeked  variety  makes  its  appearance  sooner  than  the  others. 

Blue  Waiujlek  {Ik  arrulea).  Not  common  in  most  places;  is  tolerably  common  in 
Central  Ohio.  I  have  found  them  in  conshlerable  numbers  in  May  an<l  June.  Towards 
tlie  close  of  .June  I  have  found  the  young  fully  Hedged  in  oak  woods,  where  thej'  prob- 
ably breed.  The  song  ot  this  bird  l>ears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hay- 
wing  Bunting,  though  less  loud. 

Yeli/:>w-thuoated  Wakbleh  (/).  dominica).  lias  i)erhaps  a  northern  limit  in  this 
State.  In  this  vicinity  they  are  among  the  most  regular  and  earliest  to  arrive  of  the 
family.  I  have  not^d  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Yellow  Warbh^r,  and  even  before 
tli«  last  frosts  and  snow.  They  commonly  follow  the  streams  in  their  migrations,  and 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  tlieir  comparatively  loud  and  fre<jueut  notif,  which  almost 
exactly  resembles  that  of  ihe  Indigo-bird  on  irs  tirst  arrival.  They  soon  disperse 
throagh  the  woodland  and  appear  in  the  shade-trees  and  gardens  of  the  city.  I  have 
never  found  them  breeding.  They  return  south  in  September  by  the  same  route  as  in 
the  spring  migration. 

Cedau  Biiu>  (A.  cctlrorum).  I  have  taken  one  spring  siH'cimen  in  veiy  high  plumage, 
in  which  the  six  central  tail  feathers  possessed  the  waxen  tii)s.  The  length  of  the 
f>l>ecimen  was  7.05  inches,  the  color  moch  darker  than  usual. 

Brotherly-love  Vireo  (  Firco  philadelphicus).  I  saw  them  on  September  10,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  to  thirty,  in  beech  woodland,  accompanying  the  Ked-eyed  Vireos 
ou  their  southern  migration. 

Loggerhead  Shrike  (C  ludoricianua).  T'sually  considered  to  be  contined  to  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  the  white-rumped  variety  {cxvuhUoroideH)^  hereto- 
fore supposed  to  have  its  eastern  limit  in  Illinois;  but  both  occur  not  uncommonly 
with  ns,  and  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  They  arrive  early  in  April.  My  observa- 
tions coincide  with  those  made  by  Mr.  Trippe  in  Iowa  (Naturalist,  1873,  41)7),  except 
that  we  have  specimens  which  might  be  considered  typical  ludovirianus.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  1873, 1  captured  a  family  of  these  birds,  the  niale  of  which  was  clearly  of  the 
ii\-hite-nimped  variety,  but  lighter  than  Illinois  specimens  of  the  same.  The  female 
presented  the  typical  features  of  liidovkiannH,  The  length  of  the  male  was  9  inches ; 
the  female,  t4'  The  young  were  just  from  their  nest  in  a  hedge.  They  were  light 
ashy,  dusky  waved  above,  decidedly  waved  below,  and  with  the  Tieml-stripe  »ot  /««*/- 
ittg  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  considerably  restricted.  My  observations  are  not  sulli- 
ciently  extendeii  to  venture  an  opinion,  but  fnmi  such  as  I  have  made,  I  would  not 
lie  surprised  if  it  should  be  determined,  that  to  the  north  an<l  west  the  \Vhite-runipe<l 
Shrike  passed  insensibly  into  the  northern  biid  {bortalh),  as  with  us  it  does  into  the 
Hontbem  form. 

Song  Sparrow^  (M.  mehdia).  Dr.  Abl'.<»tt.  in  the  Naturalist,  Ij^TO,  page  37^  calls  at- 
tention to  a  variation  in  the  siaig  of  this  bird,  and  asks  if  others  have  noticed  it.  With 
us  it  is  resident  in  comparatively  small  numbers  in  winter.  During  the  fall  ujouths  its 
Bong  is  seldom  or  never  heard.  In  D«'eember  I  have  observed  them  i)erched  in  the  top 
of  a  forest  tree,  singing  with  vivacity  a  continuous  song,  which  waft  vvVlo^vj\.\\\it  iNSSiftX.- 
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ent  froDi  their  usaal  spriog  uotes.  The  position  and  son^  wcro  sach  that  I  failed  to 
recognize  the  bird,  and  on  two  occasions  have  shot  them  betore  suspecting  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  case.  When  alarmed  in  this  position,  they  drop  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  ground,  as  in  the  habit  of  the  Brown  Thrush,  a  miniature  of  which,  in  attitude 
and  aong,  they  seem  to  be.  I  have  heard  the  same  song  near  the  ground,  but  not  often. 
Late  in  January  their  winter  song  is  freely  varied  with  passages  from  their  well-known 
summer  notes,  and  by  the  first  of  March  the  peculiar  uotes  of  winter  have  all  dis- 
appeared. 

'Lakk  Finch  {C.  grommaca).  Usually  considered  to  find  its  eastern  limit  in  Illinois, 
is  a  summer  resident  in  this  locality.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  it  and  the  Shrike, 
above  mentioned,  are  comparatively  recent  additions  to  our  fauna.  I  first  saw  it  in 
1B60,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  present  is  not  uncommon. 
It  nesta  in  meadows,  and  the  young  take  to  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly.  I  sus- 
I)ect,  from  not  meeting  either  these  birds  or  the  Shrikes  after  the  breeding  season  is 
fairly  over,  that  they  loin  their  comrades  in  the  west  before  going  south.  [This  spe- 
cies uas  occurred  in  Florida  (spec,  in  Mus.  S.  I.)— E.  C] 

Night-Hawk  (C.  2>op€tue),  1  have  noticed,  when  skinning  this  bird,  that  the  male, 
in  spring,  exhales  a  strong  hircine  odor.  If  this  is  common  to  all  birds  of  the  family, 
it  may  have  added  apparent  reason  to  the  superstition  fi'om  which  the  family  name  is 
derived. 

Chimney  Swallow  (C.  pclasgia).  No  writer  seems  to  have  mentioned  what  mjiny 
have  noticed  in  this  bird,  that  the  broad  line  of  black  extending  from  the  nostrils  along 
the  bill  to  the  gape,  across  the  lores,  in  front  of  and  above  the  eyes,  is  composed  of 
feathers  of  diflerent  structure  from  those  of  the  general  plumage.  These  are  short  and 
thick  set,  remarkably  velvety  both  to  the  eye  and  touch. 

There  is  another  curious  anomaly  in  this  remarkable  bird,  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  :  On  the  under-surface  of  the  wing  a  linear  bare  space  will  be  noticed, 
extending  from  the  carpal-joint  to  the  base  of  the  first  primary.  This  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  friction,  and  suggests  that  the  bird  uses  the  wings  to  assist  the  feet 
and  si)iny  tail  in  clinging  to  the  chimney-side.  That  certain  birds  do  make  use  of 
their  wings  as  supports  has  been  afiirmed  in  the  pages  of  the  Naturalist :  but  if  this 
is  really  the  case  do  they  not  violate  the  law  laid  down  for  them  by  Owen  (?),  who  says 
(Anat.  of  Vert.  vol.  ii,  p.  6) :  "In  no  case  do  the  anterior  limbs  (wings)  take  any  bbaVe 
in  stationary  support  or  prehension." 


Note. — Neither  of  the  North  American  species  of  so-called  VooHpizd  has  occurred,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  the  Missouri  region,  but  either  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion. 

These  birds  seem  scarcely  congeneric  with  the  type  o{  Poospizaj  Emberiza  nigro-rufa^ 
D'Orbu}.,  and,  in  the  extreme  subdivision  which  at  present  obtains,  may  be  distin- 
guished under  the  following  names: 

Amphlspiza,  CoHd,  n.  g.  (type  Kmhvnza  hUitteaidf  CaHs.) 

Ampiiispiza  iulixeata,  Couen. 

Emheriza  hilincata,  Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  P.  v,  1850, 104,  pi.  3  (Texas);  111.  1854, 150,  pi.  %\, 
roospiza  hilineata,  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  470;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  part 
ii,  lef59.  Birds,  15.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x.  1859,  Parke's  Route,  Birds,  14.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 203.— Dress.,  Ibis,  18(55,  483  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila, 
Acad.  1866,  86  (Arizona).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  140.— B.  B.  «fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 
590,  pi.  26,  fig.  8. 

Hub. — Middle  Province  of  the  United  States.    North  40^.    South  into  Mexico. 
Amphispiza  bellii.  Cones, 

Emberiza  belliiy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1850,  104,  pi.  4  (California). 

Poospiza  bellii,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1868, 470.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 
1859,  pt.  vi,  46.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866,  86  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  204.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 177  (Ogden,  Utah,  var.  nevadewHs, 
RiDGW.).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  141.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874,  593,  pi.  26,  f.  9. 

Zoiiofrichia  belliif  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  14. 

Hab. — Of  A.  belUi  proper.  Southern  California.  Of  A.  bellii  var.  nevadensis  (Ridgtvai/f 
Rep.  Birds  40th  parallel,  in  press;  B.  B.  #  /?.,  N.  A.  B.  i,  1874, 594),  Middle  Province  of 
the  United  States,  to  40^,  and  somewhat  beyond. 


K  OLAMATORESi  noxm 


SUBORDEK  V  Jji^xilLXl  ±  v/±tlJOi  X  ox- melodic  us  Pass  ekes. 

Family  TYUANXlDiE  :  American  Flycatchei-s. 

MILVULUS  FORFICATUS,  (Gm.)  Sw. 
Swallow-tailed  Flycatcher;  Sclssor-tall. 

Muscicapa  forficatat  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 931  (Moncherolle  h  qneue  fourcliue  de  Mexi- 
ciae,  Buff.,  P.  E.  C77).— Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  71. — Stepil,  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  x,  413,  pi.  3.— I3p.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  15,  pi.  2,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  182H,  275.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  275.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  426,  pi.  359,  f.  3. 

Tyrannuf^  forJicatuSf  Temm.,  Tabl.  Meth.  24.— Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  1823,  224.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  309. 

MihulusforficatM,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  225. —Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,25.— A UD., 
Syn.  1839,  38.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1*540,  197,  pi.  53.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 192;  Not. 
Delat.  87.— WooDir.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory ).—Scr-., 
P.  Z.  S.  1857,  204  (Xalapa).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 169.— Cab.,  Mas.  Hein.  ii,  1859, 
79.— SCL.,  Ibis,  1859,  439 ;  Cat.  1862,  237.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 121  (Gua- 
temala).—Taylor,  Ibis,  1860.  114  (Honduras).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ix,  1861,  252 
(Costa  Rica). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 116.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  ?, 
1869,  556  (Vera  Cruz).— Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  365,  No.  5563.— Sxow,  B. 
Kans.  1873  3  (Fort  Riley,  Kaus. ).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1872,  3G7  (accidental 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.).— Cuues,  Key,  187:^  109,  tig.  110».— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  311,  pi.  43,  f.  1. 

Ttfranniis  mexicanuij  Stepii.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  182G,  135. 

Muscicapa  spectahilia,  Light.,  **  Miis.  Berol." 

Hah. — Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  Texas,  and  southward  into  South  America. 

This  peculiarly  elegant  species,  not  inaptly  called  '^bird  of  paradise" 
by  the  Texans,  is  merely  a  straggler  to  the  Missouri  water-shed.  The 
single  instance  I  know  of  its  occurrence  in  this  region,  is  that  cited  by 
Prof.  Snow,  on  Prof.  Baird's  authority.  It  is  abundant  in  this  country 
only  in  some  parts  of  Texas }  Dr.  Woodhouse,  however,  gives  it  as  not 
uiicommon  in  the  Indian  Territory'.  Like  its  equally  graceful  relative, 
the  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher,  M.  tyrannus,  it  has  been  known  to  wander 
even  to  New  Jersey,  where  a  specimen  was  lately  captured  near  Tren- 
ton. Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  stated  that  a  Milviihts^  liToh- 
iihly  forjicatuSj  had  been  seen  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Mr.  C.  Drexler. 
I  only  mention  this  to  throw  discredit  upon  it ;  having  since  found  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  were  imposed  upon  by  the  collector. 

The  eggs  of  this  Flycatcher  are  not  witli  ccTtainty  distinguishable 
from  those  of  a  Kingbird ;  they  are,  however,  rather  smaller,  and  per- 
haps on  an  average  a  little  more  iioarlv  globular.  Size,  scarcely  0.90 
by  0.70. 

TYRA>'NUS  CAKOLIXENSIS,  ((Jm.)  Temm. 

Kingbird ;  Bee-martiu, 

Lanius  UfrannH/*,  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  136  (Cati:sby,  i,  55,  pi.  55;  Briss.,  ii,  391  j 
P.  E.  537).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  I7ff<,  3t>2.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  81. 

LaniuB  Ujrannus  var.  carolinensis  et  htdovicianusj  G>r.,  i,  1788,  302.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  82  (P.  E.  676). 

T»jrannu6 
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Ami.  Lvr.  viii,  iHOo,  1^3  (Nicaragna).--C()Oi'M  B.  Cal.  i,  1^70,  311.-.Snow.  B. 
Kaus.  1873,  3.— Ai.lex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  17y  (Utah  and  Wvominjr).— 
Stkv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870.  403.— ^Ierk.,  ibid,  1872,  089.— Hold.-Aikkx, 
Pr.  BoHt.  Soc.  1872,  205.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  1C9,  pi.  2,  lips.  1,  2 ;  tig.  110"  ;  lig. 
111.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  316,  pi.  43,  f.  4;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Mubcicapa  rex,  Bai:t.,  Frag.  Kat.  Hist.  Pa.  171)9,  18. 

Mubckapa  tjfrannits,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  60,  pi.  13,  f.  1.— Bi».,  Svn.  1828,66. — Nrrr., 
Man.  i,  1832,  265.— Ari>.,  Oni.  Biog.  i,  403,  v,  420;  pi.  79;  Syu.  1839,  40:  B. 
Ain.  i,  204,  pi.  5().— GiK.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  39. 

Tymnnm  j/ipiri,  Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  73,  ]>1.  44. — Cab.,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  478. — Scl., 
Cat.  18()2,  2.^t>.— GuM»L.,  Rep.  1865,  239  (Cuba).— CorES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lo71, 
26.— Sol.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1806,  189  (Peru) ;  1870,  837  (Honduras). 

TyrannuH  intrvpidus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  i,  1824, 214,  pi.  133;  Ency.  Metb.  849. — Sw.,Philos. 
Mag.  i,  1827,  ',iGti ;  Quart.  Journ.  xx,  1826,  274.— Sw.  «fe  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
137.— Br.,  List,  1838,  24.— WooDii.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  73.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  18.i7, 
232;  1858,  302  (Oaxaca).— Moore,  ibid.  1859,  55  (Honduras).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859, 
439.— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 

''  Myiarchub  intrejnduSj  BuiiM.,"  Verz.  Mus.  Hal.  46  {Cabanh). 

MuHcicapa  animosUf  LiciiT.,  Verz.  1823,  54,  No.  558. 

Tyrannus  leucogaster,  Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  132. 

Tyrannus  vieiUotiif  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  IKU,  i:J8  (=Gal.  Ois.  pL  133). 

ifaft.— North  America  at  large.  North  to  "  57^  or  further  "  (BUhardnou).  West  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  beyond  which  only  observed  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Terri- 
tories, and  British  Columbia.  Breeds  throughout.  Winters  on  our  extreme  southern 
border  (Audubon)^  and  thence  iutoMexico,  Central  and  South  America,  to  Peru.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warre»-8  Expedition. — 4692,  4695,  Upper  Missouri ;  5235-36,  near  Fort 
Pierre,  Dakota ;  52:17-38,  Farm  Island,  Missouri  River;  8095,  Fr<?mont,  on  Platte. 

Later  Rrpeditions.—CMAdy  60765,  Wyoming  ;  61770-1,  62287,  62289,  Idaho. 

The  Missouri  furnishes  to  this  aud  other  species  a  highway  across  the 
central  plains,  of  which  it  readily  avails  itself,  and,  crossing  the  mount- 
ains of  Montana,  it  occurs  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  As 
Mr.  Allen  observes  in  a  letter  to  me,  it  is  "  abundant  throughout  East- 
ern and  Middle  Kansas,  and  more  or  less  common  at  Colorado  City, 
Denver,  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  indicating  for  it  a  more  general  western 
range  than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have,  and  showing  that  it  may 
readily  reach  the  coast  region  of  Oregon  by  way  of  the  passes  north  6i 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Utah  Basin  and  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  In  Colorado  it  disappears 
near  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  no  species  of  the  genus  being  met  with 
above  about  7.000  feet."  Mr.  Trippe  also  attests  its  abundance  in  Colo- 
rado, on  the  plains,  and  it  even  straggles  as  high  up  as  Idaho  Springs. 
Through  Northern  Dakota,  during  the  whole  summer,  I  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  birds  wherever  there  was  any 
timber. 

TYKANNUS  VEKTICALIS,  Say. 
Arkansas  Flycatcher. 

Tyrannm  rerticaJis,  Say,  LongV  Exp.  ii.  18*23,  60.— NrxT.,  Man.  ii,  I-^IO,  360.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  35 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  192.— Bi>..  B.  N.  A.  1H5H,  173.-.Hkerm.,  P.  R.  K.  Rep. 
X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  37.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  16*;.- Hayd.,  Rep. 
!•<(«,  157.— Lord,  Pr.  Artv.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 113  (British  Columbia).— Buyant,  Pr. 
Bost.  Sor.  X,  18(i5,  96  (Plympton.  Me.).— Coitks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  59.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  3P<i.— Sxow,  B.  Kuis.  1873,  3.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv. 
Ter.  1870,  463.— Mkril,  ibid.  1872,  690.— Aixkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  179  (Kan- 
sas and  westward). — Aiken.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  205. — CouES,  Key,  1872,  170, 
flRs.  110»,  112.— B.  B.  &  R.,  X.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  324,  pi.  A^y  f.  2. 

Miifxicapa  verticalis,  Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  i,  1825,  18,  pi.  2,  lig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  67.— Nrxr., 
Man.  i,  1832.  273.— Aud.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  422,  pi.  359;  Syu.  1839,39;  B. 
Am.  i,  1840,  199,  pi.  54. 

Laphycten  trrticallH^  Cab.,  Mus.  Ilein.  ii,  1859,  77. 

i/aft.— Western  United  States,  from  Middle  Kansas  and  Western  Iowa  (Allen,  Mem 
Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498),  to  the  Pacific,  esi)ecially  abundant  on  the  high  central  plains. 
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British    Colambia.      Accklental    at    Moorestown,    New  Ji^rsoy   (Mub.  Acad.  Phila. ; 
TCRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  41),  and  at  Plyuipton,  Mrtint^  (as  above). 


The  very  extensive  series  taken  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, 
demonstrates  the  abundance  of  tbe  species  in  the  Upi)er  Missouri  and 
Platte  regions.  Speaking  of  its  occurrence  with  the  Kingbird,  Dr.  Hay- 
den  says  that  the  two  are  often  found  together,  but  notices  that  this 
.species  ''does  not  make  its  api)earance,  however,  till  we  reach  a  point 
about  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Pierre,  and  thence  to  the  mount- 
ains. The  T,  carolinemiH  diminishes  in  numbers,  while  the  T.  vertkalis 
becomes  exceedingly  abundant,  occurring  in  vast  numbers  along  the 
wooded  portions  of  streams.''  We  may  accept  this  as  indicating,  in 
general,  the  respective  bearing  of  the  species  upon  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion, but  T.  verticnlis  is  certaiidy  found  much  further  east  than  Dr. 
Haydeu  supi>osed,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  above  citations.  I  never 
saw  it,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Arizona,  but  Dr.  Cooper  observed  it  at  Fort 
Mojave,  on  the  Colorado.  He  describes  a  nest,  taken  at  Santa  Barbara, 
in  the  following  terms :  *'  This  nest  was  built  on  a  branch  of  low  oak, 
near  the  town,  was  five  inches  wide,  and  constructed  of  lichens,  twigs, 
coarse  grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  hair;  the  four  eggs  it  contained  were 
creamy-white,  spotteil  with  purple  of  two  sh^ides  near  the  large  end, 
measaring  0.94  by  0.70."  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  species  are,  in 
all  essentials,  the  same  as  those  of  Kingbird,  familiar  to  all. 

Mr.  Allen  has  favored  me  with  an  interesting  communication  pre- 
pared for  the  present  report:  *'The  Arkansas  Flycatcher  occurs 
abundantly  as  far  east  as  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  characteristic  of  the  w-oodland  birds.  It  seems 
even  more  pugnacious  thfin  its  relative,  the  Kingbird,  the  males  fight- 
ing with  each  other  almost  constantly;  and  it  is  equally  alert  in  driving 
other  binls  from  the  vicinity  of  its  nest.  Its  notes  are  harsher  and 
louder  than  those  of  the  Kingbird,  though  at  times  rather  more  musical ; 
they  are  marked  by  the  same  general  character.  It  is  more  graceful  on 
the*  wing  thfin  the  latter  bird,  i)ossessing  rather  superior  powers  of 
flight,  yet  resembling  it  closely  in  general  habits.  It  constructs  a  rather 
bulky  and  conspicuous  nest,  composed  outwardly  of  the  coarse  stems  of 
jdants,  softly  lined  with  finer  material,  generally  hair;  it  is  placed  on 
the  outer  and  higher  branch(»s  of  quite  large  trees.  The  eggs,  com- 
monly 1^y^  in  number,  in  size,  shape,  and  color  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Kingbird  as  not  to  be  ahvays  distinguishable.  Dozens  of  pairs 
were  breeding  in  the  narrow  belt  of  timber  bordering  Big  Creek,  on  the 
Military  Reservation  at  Fort  Hays.  We  also  found  them  nesting  in 
isolated  trees  at  the  heads  of  ravines,  sometimes  several  miles  from  any 
other  tree  or  shrub. 

"The  species  is  probably  a  com n. on  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  along 
all  the  tiujbered  portions  of  the  streaujs,  from  Middle  Kansas  westwanl 
to  the  Kocky  ^lountains.  Along  the  South  Platte  and  its  tributaries, 
near  Denver,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species,  but  it  ranges 
only  a  little  way  into  the  foothills.  None  were  met  with  in  South  Park, 
nor  at  any  point  in  Colorado,  above  7,000  feet.  During  the  latter  part 
of  August  they  were  abundant  on  Crow  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chey- 
enne, although  the  arboreal  vegetation  was  limited  to  a  few  dwarfed 
clumps  of  Avillows.  It  was  here  partially  gregarious,  loose  flocks  of 
several  dozens  being  sometimes  met  with,  comi>o>ed  almost  wholly  of 
young  birds.    These  roving  parties  had  doubtless  wandered  here  Irom 
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the  open  woodlands,  the  nearest  of  which  were  about  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  We  also  met  with  a  few  individuals  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  it 
doubtless  occupies  the  intervening  country  at  all  favorable  points.'' 

In  Utah,  according  to  Mr.  Merriam,  "Arkansas  Flycatchers  are 
numerous  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  as  they  are  among  the  cotton- 
woods  and  bushes  that  border  most  of  the  streams  between  Salt  Lake 
and  Fort  Hall.  From  the  5th  to  the  28th  of  June  I  collected  four  of 
their  nests;  tbey  were  placed  on  willows  or  cottonwoods,  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground ;  were  composed  of  fibrous  roots,  pieces  of 
dead  sage-brush  (Artemisia),  dry  grass,  &c.,  lined  with  wool  and  other 
soft  substances.  The  first  nest  that  I  found  was  really  very  beautiful,  as 
well  as  curious;  it  was  composed  of  fibrous  roots,  stalks  of  dry  grass, 
wool,  pieces  of  sage-brush,  with  here  and  there  a  few  leaves,  and  is 
lined  with  wool,  fibrous  bark,  and  thread,  with  a  feather  occasionally 
showing  itself;  there  is  much  wool  on  the  outside  and  all  through  the 
nest,  giving  it  a  soft,  downy  appearance.  This  beautiful  structure  con- 
tained four  cream-colored  eggs,  spotted  with  reddish  and  dark  brown, 
the  spots  being  most  numerous  near  the  large  end." 

TYKANXUS  VOCIFERAXS,  Sw. 
€assln*s  Flycatcher. 

Tijrannus  rociffram^  Sw.,  Quart.  Jonr.  Sci.  xx,  1826,  273;  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  368. — Bd., 
Ji.  N.  A.  1858.  174;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi.  10.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
383  (Oaxaca).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 121  (Vera  Paz).— ScL.,  Ibis,  1859, 439: 
Cat.  1862, 2:^  (Mexico).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  .59  (Arizona).— Sumich., 
Mem.  Best.  See.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  314.— Aiken, 
Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1872, 205  (Southeast  Wyonung.- Mejui.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 
690.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 170,  tig.  IIO**.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 327,  pi.  43,  f.  5. 

Laphyctes  rocifcrans^  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  ii,  1859,  77. 

Tyravmia  casxiui,  Lawr.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  39,  pi.  3,  fig.  2  (Texas). 

JIuscicapa  HaicUes,  LicnT.,  *'Mus.  Berol."  (Cabanis). 

Bab. — Southwestern  United  States ;  Western  Texas  to  Southern  California.  North 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  lUack  Hills.  South  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  *'A  few  of 
this  species  winter  at  Santa  Cruz,  latitude  37^ ;  »  *  •  »  resident  as  far  north  as 
LoH  Angeles  ■ '  ( Cooper). 

Later  ExpaditionH. — 61747,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Aiken's  memorandum  of  tbe  occurreiice  of  the"^ species  near  the 
Black  Hills  is  tbe  uortbernmost  record  I  have  found,  and  it  extends  the 
known  range  of  the  bird  into  the  Missouri  region.;  This  observer  first 
noticed  it  the  second  week  in  May,  in  the  same  places  where  he  found 
T,  verticalis.  Further  south  it  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  species, 
mostly  replacing  T,  verticalis  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  found  it 
plentiful  in  both  these  Territories,  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  Whipple's  Pass,  w  estward.  It  is  only  a  summer  resident 
in  upper  Arizona,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
remains  until  toward  October,  frequenting  all  wooded  localities.  Its 
habits,  according  to  my  observations,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
T.  verticalis  ;  the  nidifieation  and  the  eggs  are  similar. 

MYIARCHCTS  CrvlNITUS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 
Great  Crested  Flycatclier. 

a.  crinitiis. 

Zittsckapa  criuita,  Lixx.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  325.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  75,  pi.  13, 
fig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  67.— Ntxr.,  Man.  i,  18:}2,  271.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  176; 
V,  423 ;  pi.  129;  Syn.  1839, 40 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 209,  pi.  57.— Pi  tn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  1856,  m)  (Mossachnsetts). 
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l)fraHnu8  criniius,  Sw..  Quart.  Jonrn.  xx,  1.S26,  271.— Br.,  Conip.  List,  193S,  2r;.--NuTT., 
i,  1640,  302.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  lro8,  182. 

MyiobiHS  crinitiUj  Gray,  Geuera  of  Birds,  i,  24?*. 

Tyrannula  crinita,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  l!^r>0,  l.-;9.— Hartl.,  Vcrz.  3Iu8.  Bn?m.  49.— Kaup, 
P.  Z.  S.  ia>l,  r»l.— W'(»<)i)H.,  Sitjrr.  Rep.  r^aii,  7:j. 

MyiarchuH  crinituM,  Cab.,  J.  f.  ().  IriiM,  479.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  If^of ,  17vS.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis, 
i,  1859,  121.  440.— DiJKss.,  Ibis,  lr^>,  473  (Texas).— McIlwk.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  vi, 
IHOT),  e3  (Canada  \Vest).-Sxow,  B.  Kaiis.  1H73,  3.— Arj.EN,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1672,  179  (Kansas).— Corns,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1H72,  (hi  (critical).— Coues,  Ki-v, 
ie72,  171.— B.  B.  &  R.,  X.  A.  B.  ii,  1H74,  334.  pi.  43,  tig.  3. 

Myiofiax  crinitus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  l"!*i>9,  73  (type)- 

Mjiiarchus  {Afyiouax)  cnnUuitf  Si'U,  Cat.  Am.  B.  2I>2. 

Pyroctphalua  {Myionajc)  criHitua,  Gray,  liaud-list.  No.  551?. 

JIu«dcapa  ludoriciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17*8,  9:>4. 

Tgranuus  iudovicianus,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  S<*pt.  i,  l"-07,  pi.  4.'). 

Tyrannutt  irritahU'w,  Vieill.,  Euc.  Metli.  ii,  1-^23,  847. 

**  Mumcapa  rirginvay  MI^ller.*' 

''Mmscicapa  virginva  cristuta^  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  412;  Planch.  Enl.  5C9,  fi^.  1  •'  (Gray). 

For  extralimital  vars.  b.  and  c,  see  Corns,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1&72,  0)5,  67.  In  there 
lUtfiigning  T.  irritahilidj  Vieillot,  to  the  South  American  bird  (Suiriri  pardoyrcjo.  Azani, 
ii,  143,  No.  195,  Paraguay),  I  fell  into  error  following  Bonaparte,  who  makes  this  iden- 
tification. I  am  apprize<l  by  Dr.  Sdater  that  Vioillot's  name  is  really  based  upon 
Bafi'ou  (P.  E.,  as  above) ;  and  is  therefore  the  true  North  American  criRiius. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  but  rarely  beyond  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Not  giveu  by  Trippe  as  Miunesotan.  West  to  Eastern  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory*.  Breeds  throughout  its  L'uiteil  States  range.  Migratory.  Entiruly  with- 
draws from  the  United  States  to  winter  in  Central  America,  esneci'ally  in  Guatemala. 
Costa  Rica  (Lawrence,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  lf*(}^.  115).  Cnbat  (Gyndlach,  2:X))';  no  other  West 
Indian  quotations  found.    (Minnesota  ?  Uatch,  Pr.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  54.) 

This  species  was  not  observed  by  any  of  the  Expeditions,  and  its 
Missouri  range  is  restricted,  apparently,  to  tlie  lowermost  portions  of 
the  river.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Allen  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  my  own,  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Eastern  Kansas,  gradually 
becoming  less  numerous  with  the  restriction  of  timber  to  the  westward, 
being  already  rare  in  Middle  Kansas.  Mr.  Allen  only  saw  one  during 
Lis  six  weeks  stav  at  Fort  Havs. 

No  eggs  of  this  country  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the  Myiarclii, 
and  they  are  alike  in  all  our  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  diflicult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  curious  pattern  of  coloration.  Ui)OU  a 
butt'  or  rich  clay-color  ground  are  drawn  lengthtciae  unnumbered  mark- 
ings of  ri(*h,  dark  purplish-che.stnut,  or  purplish-chocolate,  with  others 
of  a  pnh»r  sliade  of  the  same.  The  markings  are  of  a  peculiar  sharp, 
scratchy  character,  as  if  made  with  a  fine  pen.  At  the  butt  the  scratches 
are  usually  expansive  and  conliuent,  but  elsewhere  are  distinct,  and 
maintain  for  tlio  most  part  their  longitudinal  direction,  although  in 
many  samples  the  scratches  run  in  every  way.  The  size  of  the  egg  of 
erinitus  is  about  0.85  by  0.02. 

MVIAKCIIUS  CINI^PtASCENS,  (Lawr.)  Sd. 
Ash  throat  jd  Flycatcher, 

Tifrannulit  ('nurancnm.  Lawk.,  Anii.  Lvc.  X.  Y.  v,  1?.')1,  ln9. — Ni:wii.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1^:>7,  HI. 

Mifiarchtt'*  r.wmMmw,  Sci^,  Ibis,  K.[K  121  (.'Cnateraala).440;  P.Z.S.  lc=59,r»84  (Oaxaca); 
1-71,  H4;  Cat.  1^62,  2:i:i  (t-xcl.  8vn.  T.  mcricuHiiKy  Kaii-).— CoiKs,  Pr.  A.  N.  S. 
1-72.  6U  (critical).— Coi.'ES,  Key,  1-72,  171. 

Myinrchns  rriintmi  var.  ciHcrametis,  P.  P.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1^74,  3:37,  i>l.  43,  fij;.  0. 

MyUirchna  mixicanuH,  Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  18.'>H,  179  {iwv  Kai'p;  nvv  J/,  mejicanus,  Lawk.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  ix,  1HC9,  202).— Hkkkm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1^59,  pt.  vi,  37,  pi.  4.— CouEb, 
I'r.  Phila.  Acatl.  ie(»6,  .^)9.— Scmicii.,  Mem.  Post.  Soc.  i,  l?^(i9,557  (Vera  Cruz).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  iJ^O,  310.— Aikex,  Pr.  Bost.  Sc>c.  lo72,  205  (near  Black  Hill.'*). 

Myiarchiif<  mrxicanus  var.  jxr/iwajr,  Bi>.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1S59,  W^  (Cape  St.  Lncas). 

Jtlyionax  mtxkanus,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.,  ii,  l':*r»9,  74. 
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H^flft.-Sontbwesteni  United  States.  North  to  the  Black  Hills  {Ail-en);  ITtah 
(McCarthy)]  'Sevsidii  (Ridgtcay).  South  through  Mexico.  Texas  to  the  Pacific;  Cape 
St.  Lucas;  Mazatlau  {Grayson)]  Guatemala (?).  Said  by  Dr.  Cooper  to  '.vinter  in  tht* 
Colorado  Valley  as  high  as  Fort  Mojave. 

The  characters  of  this  species,  and  its  synonyniy,  will  be  t'ound  fully 
discussed  in  my  paper  of  1872,  above  cited. 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  preceding  species,  Mr.  Aiken  again  furnishes  a 
northernmost  quotation,  carrying  the  known  range  into  Wyoming.  It 
had  before  been  brought  from  Utah  and  Nevada,  but  its  centre  of  abun- 
dance in  the  United  States  appears  to  Iw  somewhat  further  south. 
I  found  it  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  there  occui)ying  the 
place  of  vrlnUuff^  as  Cassin's  does  of  the  Arkansas  Flycatcher.  It  is 
rliere  only  a  summer  resident,  arriving  late  in  April,  and  remaining 
through  most  of  September.  Avoiding  the  depths  of  the  pineries,  it 
resorts  to  the  oak  openings,  brusliy  ravines,  and  the  fringes  of  wood 
along  the  streams.  Its  habits  and  manners  recall  thoj^  of  crinitns  in 
every  particular.  I  never  found  tlie  nest,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  iieermann  :  "'The  nest,  found  in  the  hollov?  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  de- 
serted squirrel's  or  Woodpecker's  hole,  is  composed  of  grasses  lined 
with  feathers.  The  eggs,  live  in  number,  are  cream -colored,  marked 
and  speckled  with  purplish-red  dashes  and  faint  neutral-tint  blotches.'" 

The  species  is  of  very  general  distribution  in  Mexico,  in  many  places 
associated  with  the  resident  variety  of  crinitus  (var.  cooperi  of  that 
country).  In  the  United  States  it  is  migratory,  retiring  to  or  beyond 
our  boundary  in  the  falL 

SAYORNIS  SAYUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 
Say's  Flycatcher, 

MuKcicapa  xaya,  Hi*..  Aui.  Orn.  i,  l^?2.'l,  20,  pi.  2,  tig.  3;  Svu.  11^28,  67.— NuTT.,  Man.  i, 
lKi2,  277.— Aid.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  ie:W,  428,  pT.  359 ;  Syii.  1«I9,  41 ;  B.  Am.  i,  le'4(», 
217,  pi.  5l>. 

T'frannula  MOifn,  Sw.  &  Kicu..  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  142,  pi.  45.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24;  Consp. 
i,  ia^)0,  189.— Nkwb.,  p.  K.  K.  liep.  vi,  1857,  81.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Ucp.  18;'>3,  74. 

Tyrannus  saya^  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1840,  311. 

Tyrannus  sayiij  Maxi.m.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  183. 

Myiobhis  sayus,  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Ovhthotva  ftaya^  Cab.,  Wiej?.  Arcliiv,  1847,  255. 

Aulanax  aayus,  Caii.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  2. 

Sayornifi  nayua,  Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  185;  Mex.  Bound,  ii,  1859,  Birds,  9. — Kknn.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  24.— Heehm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  ;J7.— IIayd.,  Ki'p.  1862, 158.— Coi-ES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  60  (Arizona).— Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colo- 
rado and  Wyoniinp:).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872, 205.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
I'er.  1870,  4()3.— Merr.,  Ufid.  1872,  690.— C«>UE8,  Key,  1^72,  172.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N. 
A.  B.  ii,  1874,  :i47,  pi.  45,  ^.  3. 

Theromyiax  nayi^  Cad.,  ^lUs.  Uein.  ii,  1859,  67  (typo)* 

Tyraimu la  pallida,  8\v..  Phil.  Majj.  i,  1^*27,  367.  * 

JSayorniH  palliduff.  SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  127,  204;  1859,  3(^6  (Xalapa);  Cat.  18r>2,  199  (Ori- 
zaba).—ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  438 

Hah. — Western  North  America,  from  the  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific.  North 
to  hititude  60-  {RicUardson).  South  to  Mexico.  ]iree<l8  apparently  throughout  mo.st 
of  its  range  (Texas,  Dress.,  Ibis,  18t)5,  473),  and  winters  along  our  southern  border. 

Lieutenant  IVarven'n  Expedition . — 52o7,  Knife  River;  5*i68,  Fort  Union  ;  5269,  Cannon- 
Imll  River,  8293-4,  Black  Hills. 

Later  ExpeditioiiH.—oA'^Oo,  00448,  6U7Go,  Wyoming;  61769,  Utah. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  tliroiigbout  its  range,  in  suitable  places, 
and  one  of  the  hardier  birds  of  the  family,  proceeding  as  far  norti),  ap- 
parently, as  any,  and  further  than  most.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest 
migrants,  in  tliis  respect  agreeing  with  S.fu^cm  of  the  East.  From' its 
winter  quarters  along  our  southern  border,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colo- 
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rado  and  Gila,  and  in  Soatheni  California,  it  begins  to  move  in  Feb- 
raary,  and  by  the  following  month  has  accomplisbed  the  lirst  stages  of 
its  jonmey.  According  to  Dr.  Richardsou,  it  re^ichcs  the  S<iskatchewaii 
early  in  May,  It  returns  very  leisurely,  tarrying  by  the  way,  not  fairly 
resuming  its  winter  station  nntil  Noveml)er. 

In  its  habits  it  is  nearest  8.  nigricans^  but  also  in  a  noticeable  degree 
resembles  the  arboreal  species  of  the  East.  It  is  a  bird  of  open  country, 
the  Flycatcher  of  the  plains.-  As  we  ride  through  the  rank  herbage  of 
the  innumerable  ravines  that  trend  toward  the  watercourses  of  the 
west,  among  the  sage-brush  of  the  still  more  inhospitable  i*egions,  or  in 
less  forbidding  valleys,  environed  by  forests,  that  lie  amoug  the  moun- 
tains, Say's  Flycatcher  may  otten  be  seen,  singly  or  in  pairs,  [>erehed 
on  the  stnnted  regetation.  We  may  approach  quite  near  without 
alarming  it^  hear  its  sharp  note,  observe  its  characteristic  attitude  as 
it  sits  in  wait  for  passing  insects,  ready  for  instant  action,  and  then  see 
it  sally  into  the  air  to  capture  its  prey  with  a  click  of  the  bill.  It  has 
the  same  vibrating  motion  of  the  tail  so  characteristic  of  S.f  uncus.  The 
nidification  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  this  species,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nest,  if  not  in  its  position.  Sometimes  mud  is  used  in  its 
composition,  sometimes  not.  The  eggs,  of  the  usual  number  for  this 
family,  are  i)ure  white,  unmarked,  as  in  S./uscua,  and  also  8,  nigricans. 

SAYORNIS  FUSCUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Pewit  Flycatcher;  Phccbe-bird. 

MMsdeapa  fiuoOf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1783,  93  (.V.  caroHmnsis  funca,  Brlss.,  iv,  307.)— 

ViElLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1H07,  08,  pi.  40;  Encv.  Moth.  r*-^>.— Bi».,  Oh-^.  Wils. 

1825,  No.  lir>;  Syn.  1^28,  (W.— Am.,  Oni.  Biog.  li,  ls;W,  iei> ;  v,  18.W,  AZA  ;  pi. 

120 ;  Syn.  1839,  43 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  223,  pi.  03.— Gn:.,  B.  L.  1.  1^^44,  42. 
T^OMnnla  /<i«oa,  Ricii.,  List  in  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1837.— Br.,  List,  lsk<,  24. 
Tifrannus  fuscuSf  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  3W. 

Mifiarchus  funcus.  Cab.,  Wi«g.  Arch.  1847,  248.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1809,  ?,CJ(S  ;  Ibia,  1%0,  440. 
Aulanax  fuscuSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  1. 
Sa90rui9  fu8CU8,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  184.— SuMicii.,  Meni.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1809,  557  (Vera 

Croz).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1802,  158.— Diikss.,  Ibis,  18155,  473  (Tixa«).— Snow,  B. 

Kans.  1873,  3.— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii.  1872, 179.— CoUES,  Kev.  1^72,  172,  fig. 

113»».— Gkntky,  Pr.  Piiila.  Acad.  1^73,  292  (nesting).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  343,  pi.  45,  fig.  2. 
Empidiaii  /uncus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  18,")9,  09  (type).— Scl.,  Cat.  1802,  2:J4  (Mexico).— 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  18tU),  290. 
Pyrocephalu9  {EmindioH)  fu>*vun,  Gk.vy,  Iland-list,  i,  1869,  303,  No.  5539. 
MitBcicapa  atra,  Gm.,  Synr.  Nat.  i,  1788,  940.— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  278. 
Muwsicapa  phahe,  Latii.,  Intl.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  489. 
Mundcapa  nundota.Wiijfi.y  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  78,  pi.  13,  f.  4. 
Mtiiohiua  nuneiola^  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  24  :<. 
T^rannula  nunciola,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  1^9.— WooDn.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  West  to  the  Vermilion  Rivor, 
or  further.  South  into  Mexico  (Xalapa,  De  Ova^  Mns.  Lawr.).  Winters  abnndantly  in 
all  the  Southern  States.  Brr<MlH  throughrint  its  United  States  range.  One  of  the  very 
earliest  migrants  in  the  spring,  reaching  the  Canadas  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Not  noticed  by  the  £xi)cditions. 

The  following  fresh  observations  on  the  nidification  of  this  s|)ocies, 
by  Mr.  Gentry,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  are  reproduced  entire,  as 
being  of  sufficient  interest : 

"It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  birds  of  the  same  speeies 
uniformly  build  their  nests  of  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  form 
and  situation,  though  they  inhabit  difierent  climates.  Tliis,  however, 
is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  a  few  observations  will  show.  On  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  some  months  since,  I  procured  several 
16 
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ne8ts  of  our  common  Phoebe-bird,  Sayornis  fuscusj  which  in  size,  stmc- 
ture,  and  materials,  might  be  taken  for  nests  of  species  distinct  from  the 
one  under  consideration.  As  these  nests  were  found  upon  the  horizon- 
tal beams  of  a  wagon^sheil,  they  would  not  seem  to  require  such  com- 
pactness of  structure  a^  when  built  in  more  exposed  situations. 

^^  After  a  careful  examination  of  several  nests  from  dilQt'erent  localities, 
I  find  that  they  are  usually  circular  at  the  top,  with  a  depth  externally 
differing  but  little  from  the  average  diameter.  By  measurement  I 
obtain  the  following  dimensions:  Diameter  from  side  to  side,  3^  inches, 
depth  3  inches ;  diameter  of  cavity  within,  2^  inches,  making  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lateral  walls  ^  inch ;  depth  of  cavity,  1^  inch,  indicating  a 
thickness  at  the  bottom  of  1^  inch.  These  nests  are  composed  of  fine 
roots,  grasses,  fine  mosses,  and  hairs,  which  are  plastered  together,  and 
to  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  built,  by  pellets  of  mud ;  within  they 
are  lined  with  soft  grasses,  lint,  hairs,  and  sometimes  with  wool  and 
feathers. 

"No.  1  of  deviation  is  nearly  circular,  with  an  average  diameter  of  4 
inches  and  a  depth  of  2  inches,  being  considerably  depressed.  Diame- 
ter of  cavity  2^  inches,  depth  1  inch  ;  thickness  of  lateral  walls  f  inch, 
at  the  bottom  1  inch.  The  nest  is  constructed  wholly  of  the  silk  of 
corn,  with  a  few  strings  and  hairs  on  the  inside  for  a  lining;  the  absence 
of  moss  and  clay  pellets  being  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  nest ;  such 
ordinarily  indispensable  materials  evidently  not  being  requisite,  if  the 
site  of  the  nest  affords  any  criterion  for  judging. 

"No.  2  of  these  anomalous  forms  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  5 
inches,  and  a  depth  of  2^  inches  on  the  outside ;  within,  2^  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  in  depth  ;  lateral  walls,  1^  inch  in  thickness ;  in- 
ferior, J  inch.  The  entire  nest  is  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
chestnut,  plucked,  doubtless,  from  fence  rails,  and  reduced  to  very  fine 
strips  for  the  inner  part  of  the  nest,  and  gradually  attaining  a  width  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  exterior. 

"In  an  intermediate  form  between  the  ordinary  form  and  the  fir$t  de- 
viation therefrom,  I  find  the  diameter  4^  inches  externally,  depth  2 
inches ;  cavity  2^  inches,  and  depth  1^  inch ;  lateral  walls,  each,  1  inch ; 
inferior,  ^  inch.  This  nest  is  formed  of  fine  grasses,  hair,  wool,  and  an 
abundance  of  moss  externally :  within  it  is  lined  by  fine  grasses  and 
hairs ;  the  absence  of  clay  would  seem  to  imply  an  unexposed  place  for 
its  site,  to  which  theory  looseness  of  its  structure  most  assuredly  adds 
weight. 

"That  a  species  which  has  always  been  known  to  build  a  nest  so  char- 
acteristic as  the  Pewee  should  deviate  so  considei*ably  and  suddenly, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  from  its  ordinary  habit  of  nest-building,  is  remarka- 
ble. But  such  is  the  fact,  as  the  mother-bird  was  discovered  in  the  act 
of  incubation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  these  nests  were 
stolen  ))roperty,  and  not  the  work  of  the  bird  in  question.  But  this,  I 
am  satisfied,  is  not  the  case.  The  individuals  of  some  species  do  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  abodes  of  others,  or  the  cavities  in  which 
such  are  secreted,  but  I  have  never  known  the  intruders  to  occupy  the 
same,  except  in  the  case  of  Molothrus  j^ecoHs  of  America,  and  Cuculus 
canorus  of  England.  As  these  birds  never  build,  but  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  I  am  hardly  disposed  to  grant  the  propriety 
of  considering  them  in  this  light.  It  is  well  known  that  Troglodytes 
aedon  does,  when  prompted  by  a  mischievous  spirit,  drive  away  Icterus 
baltimore  and  Sayoniis  fuscus  from  their  rightful  property,  and  take  up 
her  abode  therein,  but  not  without  having  previously  constructed  her 
rude  nest  of  coarse  sticks,  well  lined  with  feathers  and  down. 
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"So  Strong  is  the  attachment  of  birds  to  the  nests  of  their  own  con- 
struction, that  the  parental  instinct  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Proofs  could 
be  cited  to  sustain  this  assertion.  One,  however,  will  suffice.  Two 
years  ago,  in  Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey,  I  came  across  a  nest  of  the 
Robin,  which,  on  account  of  its  curious  arrangement,  I  desired  to  pos- 
sess. Unable  to  wait  until  the  unfledged  brood  had  taken  their  depart- 
ure, I  conceived  the  plan  of  removing  them  to  another  nest  of  the  same 
species,  not  so  neatly  constructed  or  so  tastefully  arranged.  But,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  the  mother  deserted  her  offspring ;  the  love  for  home 
pred<iminutiug  over  every  other  feeling. 

**  These  deviations  from  the  usual  style  of  nest-building  by  the  Pewee 
would  seem  to  argue  against  the  belief  generally  entertained,  that  in- 
stinct, being  a  positive  determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  for 
certain  purposes,  must  necessarily  be  iierfect,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  those  purposes ;  but  to  say  that  they  doubtless  imply  a  change  of 
instinct  is  to  perplex  the  understanding  by  a  perversion  of  language. 
But  to  ascribe  these  changes  to  the  operations  of  reason  influenced  by 
motives,  does  seem  to  l>e  the  most  rational  view  to  take  of  the  subject 
That  reason  does  enter  into  the  inferior  creatures,  and  dictate  many  of 
the  changes  of  habit  which  mark  their  career,  has  been  shown  in  many 
instances ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  record  one  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  the  spring  of  1871.  While  watching  a  pair  of  AtnpelU 
cedrorunij  engaged  in  the  building  of  a  nest  on  a  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  supplying  them  with  materials,  I  might 
secure  a  nest  neater  and  more  compact  than  those  usually  ma!de.  The 
birds  entered  into  the  project,  with  readiness,  and  carried  away  every 
piece  of  colored  string  and  cotton  fabric  with  which  I  supplied  them. 
After  I  had  ceased  to  furnish  the  materials  they  would  fly  repeatedly  to 
the  branch  where  the  articles  were  deposited,  as  if  imploring  my  serv- 
ices. The  result  was  a  nest  firmer,  more  symmetrical,  and  more  elegant 
III  proportions  than  any  I  had  ever  observed.  If  instinct  had  been  the 
controlling  principle  in  this  case,  the  birds  would  not  have  given  my 
labors  so  much  attention ;  but  admitting  that  they  had  been  actuated 
by  reasoning  faculties  in  their  selection,  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly 
plausible.  Instinct  is  always  the  same  thing ;  it  never  advances,  never 
retrogrades ;  but  reason  tends  to  improvement,  when  it  can  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

"  As  the  nests  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  were  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  it  would  seem  that  circumstances 
])eculiar  to  the  neighborhood  had  rendered  a  deviation  from  the  common 
form  necessary.  Observation  teaches  us  that  when  danger  or  any  other 
circumstance  renders  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  nest  necessary, 
that  deviation  is  made  in  an  equal  degree  and  in  the  same  manner  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  species,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  region  where  alone  it  can  serve  a  good  purpose.^ 

CONTOPUS  BOEEALIS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
01i?e>8ided  Flycatcher* 

Dtrannus  horealiSy  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  \u  1831,  141,  pi.  35. 

M^lnii8  horealis,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  248. 

CoHtopus  horealia,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 1&?.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 169.— 
SCJL,  Cot.  1862,  230  (not  of  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  301;  1859,  43;  which  aro  C\  per- 
tinaz), — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  145  (Norway,  Me.,  probably  breeding,  not 
very  common;  quite  oommon  about  Umbagog). — Au.en,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv, 
1864,  54  (Massachusetts,  not  very  rare ;  May  15  to  Sept.  15).— CocES,  ibid,  v, 
1868,  264.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84  (Toronto,  two  specimens).— La^wr.^  Ajml* 
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Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290 ;  ix,  1868,  115  (Costa  Rica).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xii,  1868,  118  (Sooth  Carolina).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  13  (very  rare).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  323.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  125  (Massachusetts,  breeds, 
not  very  rare). — Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (Northern  New  England). — Aikex, 
ibid,  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3  (migratory).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Colorado  Mountains  up  to  12,000  leet ;  Wahsatcb  Mount- 
ains ;  Utah).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  691  (Idaho).— Coues,  Key, 
1872, 173.— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 199  (Veragua).— B.  B.  «&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
353,  pi.  44,  f.  1. 

Sajfomia  horealiSy  Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  Birds,  No.  48. 

Pyrooepkalus  (Contapus)  borealis,  Gray,  Hand-limt,  i,  1869,  362,  No.  5507. 

MuBdcapa  inomata,  CooP.  &  Nutt.,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  282,  285. 

Muscicapa  cooperij  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  282  (not  Tyrannula  cooperiy  of  Hartl..  Chili,  nor 
of  Kaup,  Mexico,  nor  Myiarchus  cooperi  of  authors). — AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834, 
422,  pi.  174 ;  Syn.  1839,  41 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  212,  pi.  58.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  206  (Massachusetts). 

Tjfrannus  cooperiy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  298.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  Jan.  1861, 
7  (Greenland). 

T^annula  oooperi,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 189. 

Contopua  oooperi,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  479;  ix,  1861,  248  (Costa  Rica) ;  Mus.  Hoin.  ii, 
1859,  72  (excl.  syn.  C.  horealiSy  Sclater). 

Contopua  mesoleiicuiiy  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  43  ;  Ibis,  1859,  122,  440.— Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz). 

MuBcicapa  villica,  Light.,  "Mus.  Berol."  (Cabania), 

Hah, — Entire  temperate  North  America.  Mexico.  Greenland  (Bcinhardt).  Com- 
mon, and  breeds  in  parts  of  New  England.  Rare  in  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic 
States.    More  abundant  in  the  West.    South  to  Central  America. 

List  of  specimens. 


19189 

131 

Wind  River  ... 

May  24,  18G0 

F.V.Hayden. 

7.25 

12.50     4.25  1 

Later  £rp«K<i<wi».— 61739,  Utah  ;  62289-90,  Idaho. 

The  very  general  dispersion  of  this  species  in  North  America  only 
gradually  become  apparent.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
son on  the  Saskatchewan,  at  Cumberland  House,  in  latitude  54^,  and 
described  in  1831  by  Mr.  Swainson,  as  above  cited.  It  was  rediscovered 
by  Mr.  Nnttal),  a  specimen  being  obtained  near  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  June,  1830.  This  gentleman  obtained  several  others  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  described  its  notes  and  manners  accurately.  The  nest,  he 
states,  was  on  "the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tall  cedar- tree,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  formed  much  in  the  manner  of  the  King- 
bird's, externally  made  of  interlaced  deadiwigs  of  the  cedar,  internally 
of  the  wiry  stolons  of  the  common  cinquefoil,  dry  grass,  and  some 
fragments  of  branching  Lichen  or  Usneu.  It  contained  three  young, 
and  had  probably  four  eggs.  The  eggs  had  been  hatched  about  the 
20th  of  June,  so  that  the  pair  had  arrived  in  this  vicinity  about  the 
close  of  May.  The  young  remaine<l  in  the  nest  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  days."  Thc'same  author  speaks  of  the  eggs  as  "yellowish-creamy 
white,  with  spots  of  reddish-brown,  of  a  light  and  dark  shacle."  This 
is  exactly  the  character  of  the  specimens  before  me.  The  size  is  about 
0.84  by  0.66.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Brewer  communicated  a  note  to 
Mr.  Audubon,  describing  the  nest  as  follows :  "Measures  five  inches  in 
exterual  diameter  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  internal,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  deep.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  roots  and  fibres  of  moss. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  rudely  constructed,  and  is  almost  wholly  flat,  re- 
sembling the  ne«t  of  no  other  Flycatcher  I  have  seen,  but  having  some 
similitude  to  that  of  the  Cuckoo."  New  England  quotations  have  con- 
tinually multii»lied,  many  referring  to  the  breeding  of  the  bird  from 
'Massachusetts  northward ;  quite  lately,  Mr.  Brewster  says,  in  Mr.  May- 
nard's  boolj:  above  quoted,  that  it  nests  generally  in  the  fork  of  a  pine- 
tree,  the  only  nest  found  by  him  in  any  other  situation  being  placed  on 
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tbe  onter  limb  of  an  apple-tree.  Mr.  Audubon  mentions  tbe  Magdaleine 
Islands  and  Labrador  as  other  localities.  In  the  reverse  direction,  the 
bird  has  been  traced  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
I  never  saw  it  in  Maryland  or  Virginia ;  and  in  including  it  in  my  South 
Carolina  list  I  relied  entirely  upon  Prof.  K.  W.  Gibbes,  of  Charleston. 
He  very  likely  included  it  on  the  strength  of  Audubon's  statement  of 
its  occurrence  in  Georgia.  The  raiity  of  the  bird,  along  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  south  of  New  England,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing. 
Turning  now  to  the  west,  we  find  Audubon  again  quoting  Nuttall  for 
its  occurrence  "in  the  dark  fir- woods  of  the  Columbia."  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  says  that  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  "  is 
very  common,  arriving  early  in  May,  and  frequenting  the  borders  of 
woods,  where,  from  the  summit  of  some  tall,  dead  tree,  its  loud,  melan- 
choly cry  resounds  through  the  day,  during  the  whole  of  summer.  It 
frequents  the  small  pine  groves  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  and  remains  until  late  in  September."  More  recently,  the 
same  observer  gives  the  species  as  "resident"  in  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornii),  Slating  that  he  found  them  rather  common  in  the  coast-range 
toward  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  had  nests  in  May ;  and  saw  them  at 
Lake  Tahoe  in  September.  Dr.  Hayden's,  Mr.  Allen's,  and  Mr.  Aiken's 
Eocky  Mountain  references  are  above  given.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  bird  breeds  in  places  in  these  regions.  In  Colorado,  according  to 
Mr.  Trippe,  it  breeds,  though  it  is  not  very  common.  "This  Flycateher," 
he  says,  "  arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  late  in  May,  and  remains  till  late  in 
August  or  early  in  September.  It  is  quite  uncommon,  only  three  or 
four  pairs  having  been  observed  throughout  the  summer,  and  these  at 
widely  different  points,  each  pair  apparently  monopolizing  a  wide  range. 
It  keeps  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  is  an  acti^^  flycatcher;  its  voice 
is  loud  and  distinct;  and  its  nest  is  placed  in  the  top  of  a  pine,  and 
zealously  guarded  from  all  intrusion  with  as  much  fierceness  and  energy 
as  the  Kingbird's."  1  did  not  observe  it  any  season  in  Arizona,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  it  visits  that  Territory,  since  it  is  known  to  go  south, 
through  Mexico,  and  to  Central  America.  But  in  that  region  its  place 
seems  to  be  mostly  taken  by  the  C.  jpertinax^  a  closely  allied,  but  per- 
fectly distinct  Mexican  species,  there  finding,  probably,  its  northern 
limit.  I  took  a  young  bird  of  G.  pertinax  at  Fort  Whipple,  August  20, 
doubtless  hatched  in  the  vicinity.  The  differences  between  C.  pertinax 
and  C.  borealis  are  correctly  expressed  in  my  paper  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1806,  GO)  and  in  my  later  work,  as  above  quoted.  Both  are  true 
"  Pewees,"  and  in  their  general  economy  closely  resemble  0.  virens. 

CONTOPUS  VIRENS,  (Linn.)  Cab. 

Wood  Pewee. 

Muacicapa  virenHf  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  327. — Gm.,  936. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  482.— 
Light.,  Verz.  1823,  563.— Br,  Svn.  1828,  68.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  285.— Aup., 
Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  93 ;  v,  1839,  425;  pi.  115;  Syn.  1839,  42;  B.  Ain.  i,  1840,  231, 
|)1.  64.— Giu.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 43.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 114  (Minnesota). 

Tyrannula  virens.  Bp.,  List,  1838,  24  ;  Consp.  i,  ia50, 189.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,74. 

MyioUns  t'lrens,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1840,  249. 

T§r annus  tirens,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  UG. 

Myiarchua  virtnsy  Cab.,  Wiec.  Arch.  1847,  248.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 150. 

Couiopua  nreji«.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,479;  ix,  1861,  248  (Costa  Rica);  Mus.  Hein.  ii, 
1859,71.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  44.— Sci«  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  122,  441.— >ScL.,  Cat. 
1862,  231  (Vera  Fnz;  Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 190.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 
474  (Tcxa-i*,  breeding).— Gundl.,  Rep.  1865, 239  (Cuba).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
vi,  1866,  84  (Canada).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  116  (Costa  Rica).^UMiCH., 
Mem.  Bust.  Soc.  i,  ld69,  557  (Orizaba).— ScL.  «fe  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  837  (Hoa- 
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duras).— Allkx,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Kansas).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 173, 

ns,  li:^.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  357,  pi.  44,  fig.  3. 
Pitrocephalus  (Contopus)  vireiiSy  Ghay,  Hancl-li«t,  i,  1869,  361,  Nu.  5506. 
Muscicapa  querula,  Yieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1,  1807,  68,  pi.  39  {nee  Wils.). 
Muacioapa  rapax,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  181,  81,  pi.  13,  f.  5. 

Hab, — Eastern  United  States  aad  British  Provinces.  Not  mnch  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  only  to  1x>rder8  of  central  plains.  Sonth  to  New  Granada.  Mexico.  Breeds 
throughont  its  United  States  range.  Said  by  Andubon  to  winter  in  Liouisiana  and 
Florida ;  observation  unchecked  by  lator  accounts.  Winters  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  New  Granada.  A  late  migrant  in  the  spring ;  entering  the  United  States 
in  March,  atid  reaching  the  middle  districts  usually  about  the  end  of  the  next  month. 
Extremely  abundant,  in  wood-land,  in  most  localities. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gentry  for  the  following  notes :  **Thi8  8i)ecies 
usually  makies  its  appearance  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  commences  building  about  the  middle  of  May. 
It  prefers  the  loneliness  of  the  forest  generally,  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
man.  It  is  described  by  writers  as  being  more  retired  in  its  habits  than 
its  cousins,  as  well  as  more  suspicious.  In  my  early  ornithological  i)er- 
egrination8,  I  had  always  encountered  it  far  from  the  scenes  of  active 
life,  its  nest  being  found  in  the  recesses  of  dense  forests,  saddled  upon 
the  horizontal  limb  of  some  gigantic,  high-towering  oak.  Last  spring 
I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  several  within  a  few  yards  of  occupied 
dwellings,  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  thickly  gettled  portion  of  our  town. 
These  nests  were  fixed  upon  the  horizontal  branches  of  apple-trees,  at 
elevations  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trees  had  been  often 
visited  by  several  of  my  pupils,  who  had  even  whiled  their  leisure  mo- 
ments away  underneath  their  sheltering  boughs,  while  the  mother-birds 
sat  within  their  cozy  nests  overhead,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
calm  satisfaction  and  perfect  security. 

"  It  is  true  that  birds  originally  conceive  very  unfavorable  opinions 
of  man,  and  seek  safety  and  immunity  from  his  presence  in  intermina- 
ble forests  and  impenetrable  undergrowth,  under  the  fancied  belief  that 
he  is  their  inveterate  foe ;  but  through  the  habit  of  association,  or  acci- 
dental intrusion  into  his  presence,  they  have  learned  more  of  his  nature, 
particularly  in  these  latter  times  when  the  law  is  their  protection,  and 
from  holding  him  aloof  as  a  being  to  be  hati^d,  they  begin  to  see  his 
good  qualities,  and  draw  near  to  his  dwellings  and  render  to  him  mani- 
^Id  services. 

"NuttalPs  description  of  the  nest  of  this  species,  which  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  best  that  is  recorded,  may  have  been  a  faithful  portraiture 
thereof  in  his  day,  and  no  doubt  will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  various 
sections,  as  it  does  in  New  England,  according  to  the  authority  of  Sam- 
uels ;  but  in  this  section  of  the  country  it  is  somewhat  diflfeVent,  and 
needs  remodeling.  Instead  of  being  Uiuiversally  saddled  upon  an  old 
moss-grown  and  decayed  limb,'  I  have  frequently  seen  it  resting  between 
the  forked  twigs  of  an  oak,  and  one  that  was  in  a  perfectly  living  con- 
dition. *The  body  of  the  fabric'  occasionally  consists  of  '  wiry  grass  or 
root-fibres,'  but  I  have  never  detected  the  '*  small  branching  lichens  held 
together  with  cobwebs  and  caterpillars'  silk,  moistened  with  saliva.'  In 
a  nest  which  I  have  before  me,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  bulk 
of  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  small  strips  of  liber  plucked  from  trees  and 
fence-rails,  tow,  and  wool,  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  and  pressed 
compactly  together  by  the  body  of  the  bird.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  nest  is  its  external  coating  of  bluish-gray  crusta- 
ceons  lichens,  of  the  kind  that  are  found  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  which 
give  it  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hummingbird,  which  it 
nearly  rivals  in  symmetry  and  beauty. 

u  When  the  nests  are  saddled  upon  the  limb  there  is  much  saving  of 
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material,  economy  doubtless  being  practised  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  yonng.  The  bottom  of  the  nest  is  so  slight,  that  upon  being 
detached  from  the  branch  it  presents  a  sieve-like  appearance.  In  those 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  angle  constitnted  by  two  uniting  twigs, 
there  has  always  been  an  abundance  of  material,  thus  making  a  soft 
and  comfortable  nest  for  the  tender  brood. 

**The  habit  of  constructing  the  nest  upon  the  superior.face  of  a  branch 
was  doubtless  acquired  in  order  to  secure  protection,  the  nest  in  this  po- 
sition presenting  to  an  enemy  at  a  distance  the  semblance  of  an  anoma- 
lous growth,  overgrown  with  moss,  such  as  are  sometimes  found  upon 
the  diseased  branches  of  the  oak. 

'^  I  have  taken  the  nest^s  of  this  species  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  early  part  of  August,  with  eggs,  but  whether  a  second  laying 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  possibly  the  work  of  birds  that  had 
been  debarred  the  essential  duties  of  incubation  earlier  in  the  season, 
since  this  desire  is  so  innate  as  to  be  foregone  with  difficulty." 

CONTOPUS  (VIEENS  var!)  RICHARDSONII,  (Sw.)  Bd. 

Weslern  Wood  Pewee. 

I^annula  richardsoniij  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 146,  pi.  46,  lower  tig.  (very  wroDgly  colored). 

Muscicapa  richardaoniif  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  299,  pi.  434. 

Contapus  rioKardsonii,  Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  189.— ScL,,  Cat.  1862,  231  (Vera  Paz).— Hayd., 

Rep.  1862,  158.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  474  (Matamoras,  breeding).— Coues,  Pi*. 

Phila.  Acad.  1866,  61  (Arizona).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  lb68,  115  (Costa 

Rica).— Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  31  (Montana).— Coot.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  325. 

AiKKN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Colorado).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 

463.— Mekr.,  ibid.  1872,  691. 
Piprocephalue  (Contopus)  lichardeonii,  Gray,  Hand-list,  1869,  362,  No.  5510. 
Tjfrannula  phcebe,  Bp.,  Com  p.  Lint,  1838,  24  (not  Muscicai>a  phwbey  Lath.). 
Muscicapa  phcdbe,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  42 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  219,  pi.  61  (Labrador  quotation 

probably  erroneous). 
2VrajiiiiM  phcebef  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  319. 
Tifrannus  atriceps,  D'Okbig.,  {fide  Gray). 
CoHtopus  bogotensia^  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  459. 
Tgranuula  bogotensvt^  Bp.,  Comptes  Rend. 

Contapus  plebeius,  Cab.,  Mub.  Hein.  ii,  1859, 71  (Mexico) ;  J.  f.  O.  ix,  1861, 248  (Costa  Rica). 
ContopuB  sordidulusy  ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  43 ;  Ibis,  1859,  491  (Orizaba).— ScL.  &  Salv., 

Ibis,  1859,  122  (Guatemala).- Sumich.,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (alpine 

region  of  Vera  Cruz). 
Contopus  vtliei,  Baikd  &  Coues  ;  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  61  (in  text ;  seasonal 

state  of  plumage). 
Ccntopus  virens  var.  richardwnii,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colorado  and 

Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 174.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  360,  pi.  44,  f.  4. 

Hob, — ^Western  North  America,  from  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific.  North  to  the 
Saskatchewan.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  New  Granada,  (f ) "  Lab- 
rador'' {Audabon).  Breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout  its  range.  Migrates  entirely 
beyond  the  United  States  in  the  fall. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition, — 8892,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte  River. 

Later  J5;jrp«ii«ioii«.— 59854,  Berthoud's  Pass ;  60441,  60449,  Bitter  Cottonwood,  Wyom- 
ing ;  61740,  Utah ;  62291,  Idaho. 

As  already  observed  by  Professor  Baird,  there  are  material  discrepancies  between 
iSwalnson's  account  of  Tyrannula  richardsonii  and  the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  but 
the  most  striking  of  these,  the  diflcrent  wiu^  formula,  may  bo  reconciled  upon  the 
supposition  tbat  the  type  of  Swainson's  species  was  a  young  bird.  Tbis  seems  the 
more  reasonable,  because  of  the  coloration  of  the  plate — certainly  wrong  for  an  adult, 
yet  after  all  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  for  the  very  young  bird,  which  is  rusty-tinged, 
as  in  allied  species.  Upon  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  facts  tbat  Swainson's  bird  was 
a  ContopuSf  and  that  the  present  is  the  only  one  ever  known  to  inhabit  the  ascribed  ,' 
locality,  the  identification  may  be  safely  made.  ' 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  it  proved  that  Mr.  Allen  and  others  were 
hasty  in  reducing  this  bird  to  a  variety  of  C.  virens.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  stated  in 
the  **  Key/'  that  I  failed  to  appreciate  any  perfectly  constant  differences,  or,  in  fact. 
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RDy  decided  pecnliaritieSf  in  examining  the  very  largo  series  submitted  to  me  by 
several  kind  t'riouds.  Bat  even  in  dried  Bkins  certain  slight  differences  may  be 
observed  to  hold  with  considerable  constancy.  The  colors  are  darker  (they  shonld  be 
lighter,  paler,  in  a  geographical  variety  from  the  dry,  western  region);  the  olive- 
brown  of  the  upper  parts  is  more  fuscous,  the  olive-gray  shading  of  the  sides  is 
heavier,  and  reaches  almost  or  entirely  uninterrupted  quite  across  the  breast,  leaving 
only  the  unper  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  belly,  whitisn.  The  wiugs  average  longer, 
owing  to  elongation  of  the  primaries,  by  which  the  tip  is  carried  further  from  the  ends 
of  the  secondary  quills.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact,  that  Audubon — one  of  the  acutest 
of  observers,  and  certainly  not  one  who  cau  be  accused  of  wanton  species-making — 
has  left  no  hiut  that  he  even  suspected  its  identity  with  vircHS.  If  he  be  not  mistaken 
in  his  iuvffstigations  in  Labrador  respecting  this  species,  the  mode  of  nidification  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  eastcni  Wood  Pewee.  The  note  Is  harsher  and  more 
abrupt — has  little  of  the  plaintive,  drawling  intonation  so  characteristic  of  C.  virens. 
When  I  reached  the  Kio  Grande,  fresh  from  eastern  woods,  where  I  saw  the  Wood 
Pewee  almost  every  day  in  summer,  and  had  been  familiar  with  it  for  years,  the 
western  Pewee's  note  was  one  of  the  first  that  saluted  m^  ears  from  th^  heavy  timber 
borderinf^  the  river ;  and  I  well  remember  how  peculiar  it  sounded,  making  me  sure 
my  old  fiiend  was  not  bctbro  me;  and  likewise  through  Arizona,  it  never  occnrrod  to 
me  that  the  birds  might  be  the  same  as  C.  virena,  80  we  return  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  an  open  one,  whether  such  field  observations  as  thoseof  Audubon's,  Allen's,  Trippe's, 
and  mine,  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  specific  distinctness, 
although  in  this  case  they  are  not  very  satisfactorily  borne  out  by  inspection  of  speci- 
mens in  the  closet.  We  may  have  to  acknowledge,  in  some  coses,  that  species  are  bet- 
ter dctermiued  in  the  field  than  in  the  closet.  If  this  be  true  iu  any  case,  it  holds  with 
the  little  Flycatchers. 

The  Western  Wood  Pewee  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Arizona,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  antil  the  latter  part  of  September.  I  found  it  in 
all  sorts  of  woodland,  but  more  particularly  in  high,  open  forests.  On 
entering  a  piece  of  woods  the  ear  was  sure  to  be  saluted  by  the  curious 
notes  of  the  bird,  and  one,  or  more  likely  several,  would  be  seen,  sen- 
tineMike,  on  the  ends  of  dead  branches,  in  wait  for  passing  insects.  At 
least  two  broods  are  reared  in  this  latitude.  The  bird  appears  to  breed 
indifferently  throughout  its  range;  in  the  northward  migration,  indi- 
viduals drop  off  all  along,  only  a  small  fraction  reaching  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  species ;  but  in  the  fall  they  sweep  southward  with  one 
accord,  being  delicate  birds,  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  even  our 
southern  districts.  It  would  appear  that  a  portion  of  them  are  resident 
iu  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and  to  these,  no  doubt  presenting 
some  slight  peculiarities  not  shared  by  the  migratory  and  northern-bred 
birds,  the  names  hogotensis,  sordidulus^  and  pleheius  have  been  applied. 
In  most  of  its  extent  it  appears  to  be  separated  a  little  from  C  virens; 
but  the  two  forms  meet  in  their  tropical  winter  quarters,  and  also,  if 
Audubon  made  no  mistake,  a^ain  at  their  northern  terminus,  on  the 
cold  and  foggy  shores  of  Labrador. 

Information  received  from  Mr.  Allen  since  the  above  was  written  in- 
creases the  suspicion  that  Audubon  may  not  have  been  entirely  correct 
in  his  description  of  the  nidification,  even  if  the  Labrador  record  be  not 
itself  invalidated.  My  esteemed  correspondent,  remarking  that  the 
bird  is  more  or  less  common  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plains  wherever 
there  are  trees,  and  also  throughout  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to 
about  12,000  feet,  continues :  <^  Though  generally  distinguishable  from 
the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee  bn  comparison  of  dried  skins,  it  is  more  easily 
recognized  by  the  difference  in  its  notes  and  breeding  habits.  The  nest 
is  built  in  the  forks  of  a  small  branch,  instead  of  l^ing  ^'  saddled  "  on 
a  horizontal  limb,  like  that  of  the  eastern  bird.  It  is  neat  and  compact, 
resembling,  both  in  position  and  general  form,  that  of  the  Least  Fly- 
catcher (Umpidonax  minimum)  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  hence  differs 
widely  from  that  described  by  Audubon  as  observed  by  him  in  Labra- 
dor, Its  notes  are  harsh  and  less  varied  than  those  ot  its  eastern  rela- 
tives, lacking  almost  entirely  the  plaintive  character  so  distinctive  of 
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the  latter.  The  usual  eastern  tyi)e  was  not  met  with  west  of  Eastern 
Kansas,  the  western  form  being  the  onl^^  one  seen  in  Colorado.  The 
latter  was  especially  frequent  near  Fairplay,  in  South  Park,  where  it 
was  breeding,  but  all  the  nests  obtained  contained  half-grown  young.'' 
The  eggs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  C  virem. 

The  following  has  been  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Trippe: 
^^  This  bird  arrives  in  Bergen's  Park,  Colorado,  in  the  latter  xiart  of 
May,  and  soon  becomes  abundant,  extending  its  range  up  to  over 
10,000  feet,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  timber-line.  It  breeds  from  about 
7,000  feet  upward.  The  nest  is  planted  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  and 
resembles  that  of  Empidonax  minimtLSj  being  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee ;  the  eggs,  however,  are  entirely  similar. 
The  young  are  hatched  late  in  June,  and  only  one  brood  is  raised.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  leave  in  autumn,  departing  about  the  middle 
of  August.  In  notes  and  habits  it  is  very  different  from  C  virens.  In- 
stead of  haunting  the  thickest  woods,  it  roams  over  the  open  country, 
shunning  the  deep  shade  of  the  forests,  and  acting  in  all  respects  like 
Sayomis  fvscus  ;  while  its  notes  are  far  harsher  and  quicker  than  the 
dow,  melancholy  plaint  of  the  Eastern  Wood  Pewee,  and  only  faintly 
resemble  it.  The  two  varieties,  in  fact,  are  as  well  marked  as  any  that 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  species  of  this  family." 

EMPIDONAX  ACADICUS,  (Gm.)  Bd. 
Acadian,  or  small  Green-cresled  Flycalcher. 

(t)  Musdcapa  acadica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  947.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  480.— 

ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  71  (not  of  Nuttall). 
Muadcapa  acadica,  Bp.,  Syn.  Id^,  68.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biojr.  ii,  1834,  256 ;  v,  1839,  429;  pL 

144  ;  Syn.  1839, 42 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 221,  pi.  62.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 40.— (f )  Putn., 

Pr.  £d8.  Inst,  i,  1856,  206  (more  likely  minimua). 
T^rannula  acadica,  Sw.— Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geo^.  List,  1838,  24;  Consp.  i,  1850,  189. — 

WooDH.y  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74  (Indian  Territory). 
Mifobiw  aoadicuSy  Gray,  Genera  of  Binls,  i,  219. 
Mifiar€ku8  acadicus.  Cab.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  248. 
Emptdonax  acadicus.  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  197.— Scl.,  Cat. 

1862,  229.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio. 

Rep.  No.  52.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  54.— Dress.,  Ihis,  1865,  475 

(Texas).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 

1866,  84  (Canada  West,  rare).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868.  264.— Tur^nb.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869, 14.— Brew.,  Am.  Nat.  i,  1807, 119  (important).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 

174.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii.  1874,  374,  pi.  44,  f.  11. 
Pj/rocephalu8  (Empidonax)  acadicuSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  361,  No.  5492. 
(?) "  Platyrhynchus  viresoens,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvii,  22"  (fide  Cahanis). 
Aluscicapa  querulay  Wils.,  Ajh.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  77,  pi.  13,  f.  3  (nee  FieiUot). 
**  Muacicapa  auhviridis,  Bartr.,  p.  289"  (quoted  in  Jard,  ed.  Wils.). 
**  Mwcicapa  pusilla,  Lemb.,  A  v.  Isl.  Cuba,  1850, 129"  (fide  Lawr,). 
**  Tyrannulapusillaj  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  480"  (fide  Lawr.), 
'*  Emptdonax puBilluSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1855, 480"  (fide  Lawr.). 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States;  rarely  north  into  New  England,  and  no  authentic 
record  beyond  Massachusetts.  Canada  West  (Mcllwraifh).  West  to  the  Mississippi 
and  slightly  beyond.  Breeds  abundantly  in  the  Middle  Districts.  Cuba  (Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1860, 265;  Gundl.,  Rep.  240).    {'' Acadicua^'  geographically  wrong.) 

The  present  is  the  most  distinct  and  easily  recognized  of  the  four 
species  of  the  genus  inhabiting  the  Eastern  States.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  others,  notably  by  New  England 
writers,  many  or  most  of  whose  citations  really  refer  to  minimm  or 
traillii — especially  the  former.  Thus,  Nuttall  says  it  is  one  of  "our 
most  common  summer  birds"  in  Southern  New  England;  but  his  whole 
account  evidently  refers  to  minimm.  Mr.  Allen  more  correctly  says  it 
is  rather  rare  in  Massachusetts,  while  Mr.  Maynard,  a  trustwortb^  oV^- 
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server,  never  recogDizecl  it  from  that  State.  The  only  record  beyond 
Massachnsetts  I  have  foand,  is  Audabon's  citation  of  ^^  Nova  Scotia." 
This  may  be  correct,  but  is  more  likely  a  mistake.  The  fact  is,  that  if 
there  is  any  biographical  circumstance  distinguishing  this  species  prom- 
inently from  its  allies,  it  is  its  restricted  northern  range.  It  does  not 
ordinarily  proceed  beyond  the  Middle  States,  where  it  breeds  in  abun- 
dance, in  this  differing  from  trailUij  minimtLS  a,nd  flaviventris,  which  are 
chiefly  seen  in  the  Middle  States  during  the  migration.  At  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  is,  through  the  summer,  very  abun- 
dant, almost  as  much  so  as  the  Pewee  itself.  It  arrives  from  the  South 
the  last  week  in  April,  and  remains  through  September.  Dr.  Prentiss 
and  I  observed  E.flaviventris  there  in  July,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it 
may  breed  in  that  vicinity ;  but  with  this  exception  acadicm  was  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  we  ever  found  between  the  periods  of  migra- 
tion. It  was  the  only  species  of  the  genus  observed  in  summer  in  West 
Virginia  by  Mr.  Scott. 

The  Mmcicapa  acadica  of  Omelin  is  not  certainly  determinable,  but 
has  become  current  with  later  authors  for  this  species,  as  accurately 
indicated  by  Wilson  under  the  name  of  queruln.  I  notice  a  quotation 
of  a  Muscicapa  subviridis  of  Bartram,  which,  if  belonging  here,  antedates 
querula;  if  acadica  be  set  aside  as  indefinite  or  inapplicable,  is  the 
proper  name  to  be  applied.  Most  of  the  earlier  descriptions  of  our  Fly- 
catchers, except  Wilson's,  apply  with  about  equal  propriety  to  several 
different  ones,  so  that  the  identification  is  usually  made,  if  at  all,  by 
some  collateral  evidence.  For  instance,  even  Audubon's  description  of 
^^ acadica^  rather  indicates  minimus^  with  which  he  was  not  at  the  time 
acquainted ;  and  the  rest  of  his  account,  though  apparently  relating  to 
the  true  amdicus^  requires  some  modification.  Prof.  Baird  made  a  per- 
fect discrimination  of  the  species  in  1858;  and  in  the  "Key'^  I  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  its  peculiarities  in  such  a  pointed  manner  that  there 
need  be  no  subsequent  misiipprehension  respecting  it.  By  an  inadvert- 
ence the  if.  acadica  of  Nuttall  is  quoted  as  synonymous.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  strongly  marked  of  all  our  species  ]  and  how  little 
acquainted  with  it  New  England  writers  were  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  so  late  as  1871  we  find  Mr.  Maynard  saying  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.) 
that  he  cannot  see  the  difference  between  it  and  traillii,  (Cf.  Am.  Nat. 
vii,  1873,  42).  I  should  not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  it  proved  that  even 
Mr.  Allen,  whose  reliability  is  justly  rated  so  high,  confounded  it  with 
traillii^  and  that,  consequently,  the  bird  remains  to  be  detected  in  New 
England. 

The  western  limit  of  this  species  is  much  restricted,  barely  reaching 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  only  trans-Mississippian 
quotation  I  have  seen  is  Dr.  Woodhouse's,  giving  the  bird  as  common 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Setting  NuttalPs  account  aside  altogether,  as  unquestionably  relating 
entirely  to  minimtMy  we  will  notice  Wilson's  and  Audubon's.  The 
formei^s  description  is  unmistakable,  and  he  says,  nearly  correctly:  "  It 
inhabits  the  deepest,  thick-shaded  solitary  parts  of  the  woods;  sits  gen- 
erally on  the  lower  branches;  utters,  every  half  minute  or  so,  a  sudden, 
sharp  squeak,  which  is  heard  a  considerable  way  through  the  woods ; 
and,  as  it  flies  from  one  tree  to  another,  has  a  low,  querulous  note,  some- 
thing like  the  twitterings  of  chickens  nestling  under  the  wings  of  a  hen. 
It  arrives  from  the  South  about  the  middle  of  May ;  builds  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  limb^  in  a  low,  swampy  part  of  the  woods,  and  lays  five  tchite 
eggs."  The  italics  here,  which  are  mine,  indicate  that  portion  of  the 
account  which  is  erroneous.    Audubon  described  the  nesting  as  follows: 
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*' Early  in  May,  in  our  Middle  Districts,  the  small  Green -crested  Fly- 
catcher constructs  its  nest.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  placed  in  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  woods,  in  the  upright  forks  of  some  middle-sized  tree,  trom 
eight  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  sometimes  so  low  as  to  allow  a 
man  ta  look  into  it.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  it  on  tJie  large  hori- 
zontal branches  of  an  oak^  when  it  looked  like  a  knot*  It  is  always  neat 
and  well  finished^  the  inside  measuring  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  exterior  is  composed  of  strips 
of  the  inner  bark  of  various  trees,  vine-fibres,  and  grasses,  matted  to- 
gether with  the  down  of  plants,  wool,  and  soft  moss.  The  lining  con- 
sists of  fine  grass,  a  few  feathers,  and  horse-hair.  The  whole  is  light, 
elastic,  and  firmly  coherent,  and  is  glued  to  the  twigs  or  saddled  on  the 
branch  tvith  great  care.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six^  smally  and  pure 
white.^ 

I  have  italicized  the  passages  of  this  acconut  that  appear  to  be  more 
or  less  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  next  notice  I  will 
call  attention  to  is  Mr.  Giraud's.  He  says,  in  his  "Birds  of  Long 
Island,'' of  this  si^ecies,  that  'Mn  habits  it  is  solitary;  generally  seen 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  larger  trees ;  utters  a  quick,  sharp  note ; 
arrives  among  us  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  retires  southward  early 
in  September.''  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels  gives  the  bird  as  a  rare  summer  in- 
habitant of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  seldom  coming  so  far 
north."  He  states  his  lack  of  personal  experience,  and  even  this  sen- 
tence is  probably  grounded  on  Allen,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  this  case.  Mr.  Samuels,  however,  describes  the  eggs  accu- 
rately, and  for  the  first  time,  upon  five  specimens  furnished  him  by  J. 
P.  Noryis,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  presumably  from  that  locality. 
They  "  are  of  a  pale,  creamy-white  color,  with  a  few  thin  spots  of  red- 
dish-brown scattered  over  tbeir  larger  end.  They  vary  in  size  from  0.78 
inch  in  length  by  about  0.56  in  breadth,  to  0.72  inch  in  length  by  0.55 
in  breadth.  The  form  is  like  that  of  trailliij  but  the  spots  are  larger 
and  more  numerous." 

In  the  American  Naturalist,  as  above  quoted.  Dr.  Brewer  gives  to 
several  writers  one  of  the  overhaulings  he  can  aUm'nister  eflfectively  on 
occasion,  and,  among  other  things,  takes  an  opportunity  of  showing  up 
the  misunderstanding  and  confusion  that  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
Acadian  Flycatcher.  On  my  applying  to  him  for  information  he  did 
not  give  at  this  time,  he  writes  me  as  follows :  "  l  do  not  think  the  bird 
occurs  in  New  England,  even  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  believe 
tliat  Mr.  Allen  has  mixed  it  up  with  traillii..  I  have  myself  no  evidence 
of  its  breeding  northeast  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  shy  and  retiring  in 
its  habits,  and  would  readily  escape  notice,  so  that  its  presence  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England,  may  not  be  uncommon  and  yet 
we  not  know  of  it."  He  also  kindly  inclosed  a  passage  from  his  then 
forthcoming  work ;  it  runs  as  follows: 

"The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  a  drooping  limb  of  a  beech  or  a  dog- 
wood-tree, at  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
never  saddled  on  a  limb,  like  that  of  a  Wood  Pewee,  neither  is  it  pen- 
sile, like  those  of  the  Vireos,  but  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  small  limb,  and 
securely  fastened  thereto  by  a  strip  of  bark.  The  nest  itself  is  mostly 
made  of  fine  strips  of  bark  or  weed-stalks,  woven  together  without 
much  care  as  to  neatness  or  strength,  and  so  very  slight  is  the  structure 
that  you  may  oiten  count  the  eggs  in  the  nest  from  below. 

"The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number,  and  are  of  a  rich  cream- 
color,  thinly  spotted  near  the  greater  end. 

"  A  beautiful  nest  of  this  species  was  found  by  Mr.  George  O.  Welch 
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near  Indianapolis.  It  was  fully  identified  and  the  parent  shot.  This 
nest  has  a  diameter  of  fo\ir  inches  and  a  height  of  two.  Its  base  is 
composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  dry  grasses,  intermingled  with  masses 
of  withered  blossoms  of  different  herbaceous  plants.  Above^  this  is 
constructed  a  somewhat  rudely-interwoven  nest,  composed  of  long,  fine, 
wiry  stems  of  grasses.  The  cavity  is  two  inches  wide,  and  is  less  than 
one  in  depth.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  differ  from  all  the  eggs  of  this  genus,  having  more  resemblance  to 
those  of  Contopi,  They  have  an  elongated  oval  shape,  and  are  quite 
I>ointe<l  at  one  end.  They  measure  0.78  by  0.56  of  an  inch.  Their 
gi'ound  is  a  rich  cream-color,  tinged  with  a  reddish-brown  shading,  and 
at  the  larger  end  the  eggs  are  irregularly  marked  with  scattered  and 
vivid  blotches  of  red  and  reddish-brown." 

EMPIDONAX  TRAILLII,  (And.)  Bd. 

Train's  Flycatcher. 

a.  traillii. 

Mnscicapa  traillii,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  1, 1832,  236;  v,  1839,  426;  pi.  45;  Syn.  1839,  43;  B. 
AnLi,  1840,234,pl.  65. 

Tyrannula  traillii^  Rich.,  Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  24 ;  Consp.  i,  1850, 189.— 
WoODU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  74. 

l^annus  traillii,  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1840,  323. 

Myiohius  traillii^  Gray,  Grenera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Empidouax  trailUi,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  193.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70  (reference  to 
Andubou  is  wrong).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 229.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Eep.  1860,  No. 
50.— CouES  &  Prext.,  Smiths.  Rop.  1861,  404.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  146 
(Norway,  Me.). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii.  May,  1883  (New  Grandda);  viii, 
1866,  290  (New  York);  ix,  1868,*  114  (Costa  Rica);  ix,  1868,  202  (Yucatan ).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  54.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— Coues,  iUd.  v, 
1868,  265.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869. 13.— M.vyn.,  Guide.  1870, 125 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1871,  p.  —.—Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179 
(Kansas).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  175. 

Empidonax  puaillus  var.  traillii,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  369,  pi.  44,  f.  8. 

b.  ptisillus. 

(?)  PlaUjrhynchus  puaillus,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  366. 

(?)  Tyrannula pumlla,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  144,  pi.  46,  upper  fi^.  (uncertain- 
just  as  likely  to  have  been  minimus).— Gxmb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1847, 156.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 189. 

MuBcicapa  pusilla,  Aitd.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  288,  pi.  434 ;  Syn.  1839,  44 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
236,  pi.  66  (quotes  *'  Labrador''  and  ''  Newfoundland  "). 

Tijr annus  pusill us,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840. 

Myiobius  pusillus,  GIU.Y,  Genera  of  Birds,  i,  249. 

Empidonax pu8illus,{1)C AB.,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 480.— Cab..  Mns.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  70  (Mexico). — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1«>8,  194.— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859,  441;  Cat.  1862,  229.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  U.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  170.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1866,  61.— Sumich., 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 691.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  366,  pi.  44,  f.  9. 

Empidonax  traiUii,  CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  327. 

Empidonax  traillii  var.  pwiUuSj  Coues,  Key,  1872, 175. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  west  to  the  central  plains, 
whence  to  the  Pacific  replaced  by  var.  pusillus.  South  to  New  Granada.  The  western 
form  through  Mexico. 

Late  Ex2>€dtions.-^l74l'6,  Ogden,  Utah ;  61773,  Idaho. 

I  have  foand  it  impracticable  to  distinguish  the  western  bird  as  a 
ppecles,  and  in  treating  it  varietally  it  proves  difficult  to  assign  any 
very  tangible  characters.  It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
Dr.  Cooper  has,  on  several  occasions,  insisted  that  the  Galifornian 
bird  is  indistinguishable  from  traillii.  Audubon's  type  was  taken  in 
Arkansas,  and  he  accredits  the  species  with  a  range  thence  to  the 
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Columbia,  where  he  also  locates  pusillus.  But  it  is  best  to  accept  traillii 
as  the  eastern  bird,  takiug  pus^illusj  as  detiued  by  Baird  more  particu- 
larly, for  the  western  form,  if  this  be  considered  worthy  of  a  name. 

In  the  East  I  never  found  Traill's  Flycatcher  abundant,  having  ob- 
served it  only  in  its  passage  through  the  Middle  districts,  chiefly  in  May 
and  September.  According  to  New  England  writers,  it  breeds  in  that 
section;  and  Mr.  Maynard  has  given  a  valuable  note  respecting  it: 
^^ This  species  has  a  most  peculiar  note,  like  the  syllables  ^kewMk^; 
this  is  not  so  quickly  given  as  the  ^ se-wi&k^  of  JE.  minimvs,  and  is  some- 
what harsher.  There  is,  perhaps,  thirty  seconds'  interval  between  each 
Iceucin'Tc.  The  binls  while  singing  were  perched  on  the  top  of  a  low  alder. 
It  appears  to  frequent  these  thickets,  generally  by  the  side  of  streams, 
for  Mr.  Brewster  has  repeatedly  observed  it  in  similar  localities  at  Gor- 
liam,  where  it  had  the  same  song  and  habits.  When  the  bird  is  Ireshly 
killed,  the  bill  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  E,  flaviveiiiris^ 
and  having  the  under  mandible  yellow,  delicately  veined  with  purple. 
But  in  the  dried  state  this  yellow  fades  into  brown,  and  loses  its  vein- 
ing.  The  whole  bird  then  api>ears  much  like  the  larger  and  darker 
types  of  E.  minimtLs.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  slightly  larger  and 
broader  bill,  and  generally  olivaceous  or  greenish-yellow  stripe  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  and  sides  of  the  head  of  E.  traillii^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  skins  of  the  two  species.''  I  cntii-ely  agree 
with  the  author  so  far,  though  the  rest  of  his  article  is  not  so  pertinent. 
E.  minimus  does  grade  up  to  traillii  in  size,  the  colors  are  very 
nearly  the  same,  and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  scarcely  different ; 
yet  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  field  would  say  that  they 
were  not  different  birds. 

This  species  appears  to  entirely  withdraw  from  the  United  States  in 
the  fall,  to  winter  in  Central  America. 

I  found  var.  pusillus  an  abundant  Flycatcher  of  the  West.  At  Fort 
Whipple,  in  Arizona,  it  is  the  commonest  and  characteristic  species  of 
its  group,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  remaining  through  Sep- 
tember. According  to  my  note-book,  the  under  mandible  in  my  speci- 
mens was  dusky  flesh-color.  They  averaged  about  0  inches  long  by  9 
in  extent,  thus  being  quite  as  large  as  ordinary  acadicus,  A  young  bird 
was  strongly  sufiiised  with  olivaceous-yellow  below,  nearly  as  in  flavi- 
Tentri8j  and  had  the  under  mandible  bright  yellow,  like  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  The  species  was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  Missouri 
region,  but  we  have  various  quotations  demonstrating  a  general  range 
from  the  central  plains  to  the  Pacific,  north  to  the  fur  countries,  and 
south  far  into,  if  not  quite  through,  Mexico.  Mr.  Merriam  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  nidification : 

**  Tlris  western  race  of  E.  traillii  was  very  common  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  where  I  collected  seven  specimens  and  three  nests.  They  build 
a  neat,  compact  little  nest,  which  they  place  in  the  fork  of  a  rose  or 
other  small  bush,  about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of 
fibrous  grasses,  flax,  wool,  and  other  soft  substances,  interwoven  with  a 
few  leaves  of  swamp-grass.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  bird  places  all 
the  wool  and  other  soft,  downy  substances  on  the  outride  of  its  nest, 
lining  it  with  the  rough  stalks  of  dry  grass." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  (traillii)^  to  judge  from  numerous  specimens 
before  me,  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  acadicTis  in  lacking  much 
or  all  of  the  creamy  tinge  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  markings  being,  for 
the  most  part,  large,  bold,  and  blotched,  rather  than  sharply  dotted. 
The  fact  that  the  eggs  are  colored  instead  of  colorless  at  once  distin- 
guishes them  from  those  of  E.  minimusj  and  is  a  point  to  be  regarded 
in  discussing  the  specific  relationships  of  the  two. 
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EMPIDONAX  MINIMUS,  Bd. 
Least  Flycatcher. 

Mttscicapa  "  acadica,  Gm."  of  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  288 ;  not  of  anthors. 

Tifrannula  tRtnima,  W.  M.  A,  8.  F.  Baird.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1843,  284 ;  Am.  Journ.  Sci. 
July.  1844.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 190. 

Miucicapa  minimay  AuD.,  B.  Ani.  vii,  1844,  343,  pi.  491.  , 

EmpidQHox  miuimua,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  195.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  ia'>9,  384  (Oaxaca) ;  Ibis, 
1859,  122  (Guatemala) ;  1859,  441  (Orizaba);  Cat.  1862,  229  (Coban,  PucDas, 
«&c.).— ScL,  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 122.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18(i2, 158.— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  51.— Coces  &  Pbent.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1861,  404  — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  140  (breeding  commonly  about  Norway,  Me.). — Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1864,  54.— McIlwr.,  ihid.  v,  1866,  84.— COUES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 265.— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  474  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  290.— 
Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  lHe9,  14  (cbieflv  migratory,  but  some  breeding). — Ali.en, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498,  505,  517  (Iowa  and  Illinois).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
126;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1870, 837  (Honduras).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  4.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  179  (Kansaa).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 
175.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  il,  1874,  372,  pi.  44,  f.  10. 

Bah. — Eastern  North  America  to  the  high  central  plains ;  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Union.  Breeds  abundantly  from  Southern  New  England  northward.  Winters  in 
Centml  ^msrioft 

Lieutenant  Warren'8  Expeditian,-^e98,  "Nebraska"  (probably  Dakota);  4699,  4700-1, 
I/Eau  qui  court ;  4702,  Vermilion  River ;  5270,  near  Powder  River. 

It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  abundant  as  this  is  in  the  Eastern  Unitexl 
States  should  have  been  overlooked  by  Wilson  and  Audubon,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  confounded  with  E.  acadicus.  Nuttall  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  though  he  thought  it  was  the  Acadian  Flycatcher.  It, 
however,  escaped  AudulK)n's  attention,  having  only  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  by  Prof.  Baird,  just  as  ho  was  finishing  his  work.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  Middle  States  during  the  migrations.  At  Washington, 
D.  C,  it  usually  arrives  the  last  week  in  April,  and  is  seen  for  about 
two  weeks  only ;  it  returns  the  last  of  August,  and  loiters  through  most 
of  September.  Its  arrival  is  about  a  week  earlier,  on  an  average,  than 
that  of  E.  flaviventris,  I  never  found  it  in  summer,  and  Prof.  Baird,  in 
Audubon,  states  that  it  is  not  seen  about  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  after 
May ;  but  Dr.  Turnbull  says  that  a  few  remain  to  breed.  It  breeds 
abundantly  in  most  part«  of  New  England ;  in  Massachusetts  Mr.  Allen 
found  it  as  numerous  as  all  the  other  Empidonaces  put  together.  Some 
individuals  press  on  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  and  in  the  West 
its  extension  is  much  greater  than  that  of  typical  traiUii  or  JlaviventriSj 
particularly  along  the  Missouri  itself,  and  the  Bed  Biver,  where  the 
wooded  river-bottoms  afford  it  congenial  shelter.  Dr.  Hayden  saw  it 
occasionally  ^^  throughout  the  West,'^  and  Audubon  mentions  it  from 
the  Yellowstone.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  it  penetrates  toOentral 
and  Northern  South  America  in  winter,  and  it  is  also  quoted  from  por- 
tions of  Mexico. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  found  in  gloomy  woods,  like  E.  acddicuSj  nor  even 
in  heavy  timber  of  any  kind }  it  prefers  the  skirts  of  woods,  coppices,  and 
even  hedge-rows.  It  is  readily  distinguishable  from  aoadicus  by  this 
circumstance  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  personal  peculiarities— 
so  to  speak — slight  traits,  almost  impossible  to  describe  intelligently, 
but  which  the  field  naturalist  learns  to  recognize  in  a  moment.  Its 
usual  voice  is  lower  and  more  plaintive,  though  one  of  its  call-notes  is 
sharp  and  jerky ;  and  its  flight  is  slightly  different,  owing  to  the  marked 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  wing.  In  all  these  particulars  it  comes 
much  nearer  trailUi  and  flaviveniriSj  as  has  been  already  hinted. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  is  more  numerous  during  the  breeding  season 
along  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  than  I  have  found  it  to  be  anywhere 
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else.  It  probably  reaches  tbe  latitude  of  Pembina  abont  tbe  third  week 
in  May,  as  I  found  it  common  on  my  arrival  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
contined  entirely  to  the  wooded  river-bottom,  where,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  lofty  trees,  it  may  be  observed  at  any  time,  perched  on  an  outer- 
most twig,  uttering  its  x>eculiar  note,  and  dashing  into  the  air  to  secure 
the  passing  insect,  flicking  its  mandibles;  returning  to  its  post  to  sit 
upright  and  motionless,  after  a  rustle  of  its  wings  and  tail  as  it  alights. 
Early  in  June  it  was  in  company  with  Traill's  Flycatcher,  but  as  the 
breeding  season  advanced  the  latter  appeared  to  pass  on ;  at  least,  I 
found  none  nesting.  Most  of  the  numerous  nests  I  took  were  procun^l 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  in  June,  at  which  latter  date  incubation 
was  generally  advanced. 

The  bird  generally  nest^  on  a  sapling  or  shrub,  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  One  nest  I  reached  without  climbing,  and  another 
was  placed  on  a  slender  swaying  elm,  about  forty  feet  high:  thcvse  were 
the  extremes  of  situation  I  observed.  It  is  always  placed,  so  far  as  I 
discovered,  in  an  upright  crotch  of  several  forks,  preferably  between 
twigs  no  thicker  than  a  finger.  The  high  nest  just  mentioned  was  situ- 
ated on  the  bending  trunk  itself,  but  it  rested,  as  usual,  between  a  little 
set  of  twigs  that  grew  upright.  It  is  verj'  deeply  let  down  into  the 
crotch,  and  usually  bears  deep  impressions  of  the  boughs.  The  female 
sets  very  closely ;  one  I  almost  covered  with  my  hand  before  she  flut- 
tered off,  although  I  stood  for  several  moments  within  a  yard  of  her. 
On  being  frightened  away,  she  retreats  but  a  little  distance,  and  flies 
from  one  twig  to  another,  uttering  a  mournful  note.  The  nest  is  a  neat 
little  structure ;  if  it  were  only  stuccoed  with  lichens  it  would  be  as  ele- 
gant as  that  of  a  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  which  it  scarcely  exceeds  in 
size.  The  basis  of  the  nest  is  a  substantial  intertwining  of  flne  fibrous 
inner  bark,  and  the  decomposing  outer  substance  of  various  weeds. 
With  this  is  matted  a  great  quantity  of  soft  plant-down,  making  a  soft 
yet  firm  and  warm  fabric.  The  interior  is  finished  variously  with  a 
special  lining  of  plant-down,  confined  with  a  slight  layer  of  horse-hair 
or  the  finest  possible  grass-tops.  The  brim  of  the  nest  is  firm  and  even, 
with  a  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibres;  inside,  the  lining  is  simply 
interlaced.  In  size,  these  elegant  structures ' vary  a  good  deal;  the 
smallest  one  before  me  is  under  two  inches  and  a  half  across  out- 
side, and  less  than  two  deep ;  another,  which  was  let  down  very  deeply 
in  a  narrow  crotch,  is  nearly  three  inches,  both  in  depth  and  width,  and 
is  quite  unsymmetrical.  The  cavity  is  quite  large  for  the  outside  dimen- 
sions, in  some  instances  the  walls  being  barely  coherent  along  the  track 
of  tbe  supporting  twigs;  it  is  not,  or  but  little,  contracted  at  the  brim, 
and  is  about  as  deep  as  wide. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  sometimes  only  three;  I  did 
not  find  five  in  any  one  of  the  six  nests  collected.  One  contained  a  Cow- 
bird's  egg.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  unmarked.  They  vary  much  in  size 
and  shape.  Out  of  twenty  examples,  a  large  elongate  one  measures  0.08 
by  0.52 ;  a  small  globular  one,  0.59  by  0.50 ;  a  normal  one,  0.65  by  0.50. 

EMPIDONAX  FLAVIVENTRIS,  Bd. 
Tellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  * 

a.  flaviventrU. 

T^rannula  flaviventns,  W.  M.  &  8.  F.  Baird,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1843, 283;  Am.  Joam. 

Sci.  April,  1844. 
Miucioapa  flaviveniriSj  AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  341,  pi.  490. 
EmmAonax  fiavitentris,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,  198.— 8cL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  3C6;  Ibis,  1859,  441 ; 

Cat.  1862,  229  (Xalapa,  Vera  Paz,  Doenas).— Scl.  6l  8alv.,  Ibv^  V^g^,  ^^ 
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(Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  53.— Coubs  &  Prejo*., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  404  (migratory,  perhaps  hreediug). — Vkbr.,  Pr.  Ess.  iDst. 
iii,  146  (Maine,  summer).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  55  (Massachusetts,  May  and 
June).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  84.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  265.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863,  8  (New  Granada);  viii,  1866,290;  ix,  1868. 114  (Costa 
Rica).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  837  (Honduras).— Allen,  Mem'.  Best.  Soc. 
i,  1868,  518  (Illinois).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  14  (breeding  in  New  Jersey).— 
SuMiCH.,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— Maiti.,  Guide,  1870,  126; 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1871  (breeding  commonly  at  Frauconia,  N.  H.). — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870, 3i8.— Snow,  B.  Kans,  1873, 4.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 175.- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  378,  pi.  44,  f.  12. 

Tifrannula  mtniita,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 189  (so  identifies  Muaoicapa  minutay  WiLs!). 

(t)  "  Tyrannula  puailla,  Reinh.,  Vidensk.  Meddel.  for  1853  (1854),  82.— Gloger,  J.  f.  O. 
1854,  426.'' — Reinh.,  Ibis,  Jan.  1861,  7.  (These  citations  refer  to  a  specimen 
taken  in  Godthaah,  Greenland,  in  1853). 

Empidanax  hypoxanthuSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 198  (in  test). 

b.  difficilis. 

Empidanax  difficiliSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  198  (in  text);  pi.  76,  f.  2.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 

H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  170,  and  "  p.  xv,  errata."— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

62  (Arizona).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  230. 
Empidmtaxjlavirentris  var.  diffioiliSy  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Utah).— Coues, 

Key,  1872, 176  (in  text).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1374,  380. 

Bab, — North  America,  at  large.  (T)  Greenland.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  New  Granada.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward.  The  typical 
form  eastern.    Var.  d^ffidlis  western. 

In  size  between  average  traillH  and  minimuSt  this  species  differs  from  these  and  all 
our  other  Flycatchers  by  the  decided  yellowness  of  tne  under  parts — a  coloration  00 
distinctive  that  the  bird  is  always  recognizable  on  sight.  The  Prince  Bonaparte  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  lone  lost  *^  Musdcaim  minuta  " — the  Small-headed  flycatcher  of  Wil- 
son, Audubon,  and  Nuttall — a  very  questionable  reference. 

This  species  reaches  the  Middle  States  a  little  later  thau  the  three 
other  eastern  species  of  the  genas — not  ordinarily  until  the  very  la^t  of 
April  or  first  week  in  Msiy.'  It  is  found  in  high  open  woods  as  well  as 
in  thickets,  thus  dififeriug  somewhat  in  the  situation  it  afiects  from 
minimus.  Dr.  Prentiss  and  I  have  taken  it  at  Washington,  at  different 
times  in  July,  probably  indicating  that  it  breeds  in  the  vicinity,  as  it 
certainly  does  a  little  further  north :  Dr.  Tumbull  mentions  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  locality  where  Dr.  Slack  found  it  nesting.  According 
to  Mr.  Maynard,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  appear  to  have 
been  ample,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Noithern  New  England.  In  his 
excellent  Manual  of  Taxidermy,  he  remarks :  ^^  May  31, 1869, 1  shot  the 
first  specimen  I  had  ever  seen  living;  the  next  day  I  took  eight  of  both 
sexes  in  a  few  hours.  Between  this  time  and  the  10th  of  June  I  took 
two  or  three  more ;''  this  was  in  Massachusetts.  The  writer  continues : 
^'  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  occurred  in  previous  seasons,  but,  being 
unaccustomed  to  its  low  note— which  is  like  the  syllable  |>6a  very  plain- 
tively prolonged — and  its  retiring  habits,  I  had  not  detected  it  before. 
The  specimens  were  all  taken  in  low,  swampy  thickets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  which  was  shot  on  a  tall  oak.  It  keeps  near  the  ground, 
is  rather  shy,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  an  intruder  instantly  ceases 
its  song.  '  Shot  a  specimen  on  May  25, 1809,  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, singing,  with  its  peculiar  note,  in  an  apple-ti'ee.  I  have  shot  the 
female  singing  in  the  same  manner,  in  August,  1867,  in  Frauconia,  New 
Hampshire.  The  only  note  I  ever  heard  was  the  low  pea  {Bretcstery^ 
In  his  later  puBlication,  after  speaking  of  the  abundance  and  breeding 
of  the  bird  in  Northern  New  England,  Mr.  Maynard  remarks  that  in  the 
dark  swamps  at  Upton  he  first  heard  the  breeding  note;  ''it  was  like 
the  syllables  killiCj  very  gravely  given,  with  a  long  interval  between 
each  utterance.  The  song  was  even  less  energetic  than  that  of  trailliu 
While  singing,  the  birds  were  perched  on  low  limbs.  Both  male  and 
female  us^  this  note." 
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Var.  difficilis  is  generally  dispersed  in  the  West  in  all  suitable  wooded 
places.  It  reaches  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  remains  through  most  of  September,  inhabiting  the  more 
open  i)iue  woods,  the  brush  of  ravines,  and  the  mixed  timber  along 
streams.  Dr.  Cooper  observed  its  arrival  at  San  Diego,  April  15th. 
Mr,  Allen  took  it  at  Ogden,  Utah,  along  with  obscurus  and  hammondii. 
Dr.  Hayden  did  not  observe  it  in  the  Missouri  region,  whore,  however, 
it  unquestionably  t)ccurs  and  doubtless  breeds. 

The  egg;  oi  ftaviventris  is  pure  w^hite,  unmarked,  and  not  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  E.  minimus, 

• 

EMPIDONAX  HAMMONDII,  (Xantus)  Bd. 

Hammond's  Flycatcher. 

Tyrannula  hammondii,  Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1858,  117. 

Empidonax  hammondiiy  Bd..  B.  N.  A.  iei>8,  199,  pi.  76,  f.  1.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862, 230.--CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 62  ( Arizcma).— SuMicii.,  Mem.  Bo8t.  Soc.  i,  1869, 557  (Vera 
Cruz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  3:50.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  1872,  179  (Utah 
and  Wvominj;).— CoiTES,  Key,  1872,  176.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  383, 
pi.  44,  f.  7. 

Hah. — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States,  from  British  to  Central  Amorica. 
Later  Expi'ditiona, — 60767,  Pacific  Springs,  Wyoming. 

This  appears  to  be,  in  cflFect,  tbe  western  representative  of  minimus  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  tolerably  well-marked  characters,  my  present  im- 
pression is,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  geographical  race  of  the  species 
just  mentioned.  Originally  described  from  Southern  California,  its 
range  h«s  latterly  been  extended,  rs  above.  Specimens  were  taken  by 
the  late  regretted  Kennerly,  upon  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  its  life-history  is  limited  to  finding  it 
a  rather  rare  summer  visitant  in  Northern  Arizona,  where  it  arrives 
late  in  April,  and  remains  until  the  third  week  in  October.  l>r.  Cooper 
not€d  its  arrival  at  Santa  Cniz,  March  13,  1806,  and  found  it  numerous 
during  the  summer.  "April  27th,"  he  WTites,  "I  found  the  first  nest, 
built  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  box-elder  (Xegundo)^  about  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground ;  but  in  pulling  down  the  branch  tlie  eggs  were  broken. 
I  found  four  others  afterward,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  either  on  hori- 
zontal branches  or  in  forks  of  small  trees,  and  containing  three  or  four 
eggs  or  young.  The  last  found  with  eggs  was  as  lat<*  as  June  21)th — 
probably  a  second  attern]>t  of  a  pair  before  robbed.  All  were  thick 
walled,  composed  externally  of  dry  moss  and  downy  buds,  with  a  few 
leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  then  slender  tibies  of  bark,  a  few  hairs  and 
feathers  often  lining  the  inside.  The  size  outside  was  about  four  inches 
wide,  two  and  a  half  high;. the  cavity  two  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half 
deep ;  the  walls  nearly  one  and  a  half  thick.  The  eggs  w(»re  \vhit(»,  with 
brown  blotches  and  specks  near  the  large  end,  mostly  in  a  circle.  Tii<\v 
measured  0.08  by  0.52  inch."  Dr.  Coopei-'s  next  paragrapii,  lio\vr\  t*r, 
should  be  reproduced  with  the  above:  "  Thesi*  hinls  lre(|uentc(l  <»  il.v 
the  darkest  groves  along  the  river,  had  very  few  simple  calls  of  two  or 
three  monotonous  notes,  and  were  so  shy  that  I  ditl  not  get  near  enough 
to  determine  the  species  positively."  Under  these  circumstances,  ii  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  above  description  of  the  lu^st  and  cg^s 
must  be  taken  subject  to  conlirmation.  As  the  eggs  of  hammondii  are 
pure  white,  unmarked,  like  those  of  minimus,  the  whole  account  prob 
ably  refers  to  \ar,  pusUlus  of  trailli, 
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EMPIDONAX  OBSCUKUS,  (Sw.)  Bd. 
Wright's  Flycatcber;  Gray  Flycatcher. 

(T)  Tyratinula  obscura,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Maj?.  i,  1827,  367. 

Empidonax  ohscarus,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  185H,  200;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  8,  pi.  11,  f.  3.— 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19 ;  Cat.  1862,  230  (La  Parada,  Mexico).— Couks,  Pr.  Pliila. 
Acacl.  18(56,62  (Arizona).— SCMICH.,  Mom.  Bost.  Soo.  i,  1869,  557  (Vera  Cruz).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  329.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179  (Colorado  aud 
IJtab).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206  (Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  176.— 
B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  381,  pi.  44,  f.  6. 

Empidimax  urightii,  Bi>.,  I.  c.  (iu  text). 

Hah. — Rockv  Mountains  to  the  Pacilic,  United  States.  OUsorvcd  north  to  Ci>Iorado. 
South  through  Mexicj*. 

This  species  enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico  the  latter  part  of 
March,  or  early  in  April,  and  remains  until  October,  some  proceedinj^f 
as  far  north  as  the  above-cited  localities,  and  probably  further.  [  have 
only  observed  it  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Allen  has  obligingly  placed  the  fol- 
lowing notes  at  my  diaposiil : 

"The  Gray  Flycatcher  was  the  commonest  and  almost  the  only  spe- 
cies oH  Empidonax  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  It  was  gen 
erally  observed  in  rather  wet,  swampy  localities,  dense  willow  thickets 
seeming  to  form  its  favorite  resorts.  It  is  very  retiring  in  its  habits, 
keeping  almost  constantly  concealed  in  thick  copses,  where  it  silently 
bunts  its  insect  prey,  and  is  hence  a  difficult  species  to  collect.  Though 
it  may  be  approache<l  within  a  few  yards,  it  eludes  capture  by  keeping 
in  the  middle  of  the  close  willow  clumps,  exposing  itself  to  view  only 
when  obliged  to  fly  across  an  open  space,  taking  its  departure  from  the 
side  furthest  from  the  observer,  and  flying  low  and  hurriedly  to  the 
nearest  point  of  concealment.  The  several  nests  found  contained  young, 
and  were  always  placed  some  distance  within  the  thick  copse  the  birds 
had  chosen  for  their  home.  The  nests  were  usually  built  in  the  forks  of 
small  branches,  and  in  thickness  and  general  appearance  greatly  resem- 
bled the  ordinary  nests  of  the  summer  Yellow-bird  [Dendrceca  cestiva). 

Mr.  Trippe's  manuscript  contains  the  following  interesting  notes  of 
the  four  Flycatchers  occurring  in  Colorado : 

^^ Empidonax  ohscurus.  Abundant;  migratory;  breeds.  This  Fly- 
catcher arrives  at  Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  soon 
becomes  abundant,  extending  up  all  the  valleys  to  over  10,000  feet,  and 
probably  ranging  up  to  timber-line,  wherever  it  can  And  localities  suit- 
able for  its  habitat.  It  is  rather  a  shy  little  bird,  with  more  of  the  hab- 
its and  appearance  of  acadictis  than  any  other  of  the  genus.  It  loves 
the  densest  thickets  of  poplars  and  willows,  and  rarely  ventures  far 
from  the  streams,  never  ascending  the  mountain-sides.  It  breeds  from 
about  7,500  feet  up  to  its  highest  limit. 

'*  E,  difficilis.  Abundant  on  the  plains  and  up  to  6,800  or  7,000  feet ; 
and  found,  also,  though  unfrequently,  up  to  timber-line,  near  which  one 
was  shot  in  July.  This  species  frequents  the  valleys  and  similar  locali- 
ties to  the  preceding,  but  often  wanders  among  the  mountains  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  streams,  and  instead  of  constantly  hiding 
itself  amidst  the  densest  shrubbery,  frequently  mounts  to  the  dead  tops 
of  trees  from  which  it  may  have  an  extended  view,  and  watch  for  in- 
sects, which  it  cax)tures  with  great  address  and  returns  to  the  same 
perch  again.  It  has  one  or  two  low  notes  like  those  of  E.  minimusy  and 
a  loud,  musical  call,  like  ^' pS-ti, pSt^,^  quickly  repeated. 

E,  hammondii.  Two  or  three  S])ecimens  which  were  taken  in  June 
and  July,  near  Idaho  Springs,  answered  pretty  well  to  the  description 
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of  this  species,  and  being  nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other  form  found  in 
this  region,  may  properly  be  referred  to  it.  On  the  plains  E.  pimllus 
was  met  with  in  small  numbers  in  June,  but  not  observed  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  seen  that  four  difterent  species  or  varieties  of  Umpidonax,  are 
found  in  the  same  region  within  a  short  distance ;  one,  obscvrus^  breed- 
ing from  7,000  or  7,500  feet  up  to  timber-line,  or  nearly  to  it ;  another, 
difficHiSj  from  the  plains  up  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  former,  and  some- 
times straggling  higher ;  a  third,  pusilltts^  restricted  entirely  to  the 
plains ;  and  a  fourth,  hammondii,  occurring,  probably^  only  as  a  strag- 
gler. All  these  varieties  are  much  alike  in  their  habits  and  notes,  yet 
all  present  distinguishing  characteristics  in  both  ;  and  although  among 
a  large  series  of  specimens  some  will  be  found  that  are  intermediate, 
apparently,  the  greater  number  of  adults  can  be  referred  with  certainty 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  type  forms." 

To  complete  an  account  of  the  North  American  small  olivaceoas  Flycatchers,  all  of 
which,  with  these  exceptions,  have  been  given,  I  introduce  the  following  species,  par- 
ticularly as  I  think  they  may  yet  be  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Missouri 
region : 

Empidokax  fulvifkons  var.  pallescens,  Coues. 

a.  fuhnfrona, 

Mnacicapa  fulrifroTiH,  GiR.,  IG  Sp.  Texas  B.  1841,  pi.  2  (probably  Mexico). 
Empidonax  fulvifi'onsj  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1H58,  301. 

Mitrephwus  fultifrons,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1859, 45 ;  Ibis.  1859, 442.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  385. 
Empidonax  rvbicunduftj  Cab.,  Mus.  Heiu.  li,  1859,  70. 

b.  paUescena. 

(T?)  lyrannula  affiniSy  Sw.,  Phil.  Mag.  i,  1827,  3ii6  (very  uncertain). 
Empidonax  pygmipus,  Couks,  Ibis,  ldS5  (in  text). 

Mitrepkorua  pallescenSf  Cocks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18(56, 63  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  386. 
MitrrphoruH  fnlvifronsj  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  19. 

Mitrepkorti9  fuhlfronn  var.  paliescetie^  CouES,  Key,  1872,  176. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1«74,  386,  pi.  44,  fig.  13. 

Hah, — Mexico.    North  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

CONTOPUS  PERTINAX,  Cab, 

Contapus  horeaUa,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1H58,  301 ;  1859,  43 ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  122,  440  (wfc  Bd.V 
Coniopua  pertinax,  Cab.,  Mns  Hein.  ii,  1859,  72.— JBCL.,  Cat.  1862, 231.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  60  (first  intro<luced  to  United  States;  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona). — 
Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi,  8.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  324.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 173.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  :i56,  pi.  44,  f.  2. 

fTo^.— Mexico  and  Guatemala.    North  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.    (Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw  recently  took  quite  a  number  of  bolh  these  s^Kjcies  in  Arizona.) 


OEDER    Jl  lOAKlillil    PICARIAN   BIRDS. 
SUBORDER   Ij  1  JL  bJuJji  I    Cypseliform   Birds. 

Family  CAPRIMULGIDiE :  Goatsuckers. 

ANTROSTOMUS  VOCIFERUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Whlppoorwill ;  Nisht-Jar. 

"  Caprimulgua  minor,  Fokst.,  Cat.  An.  N.  A.  1771,  13."    (Cass.) 

"  CaprimtUgus  europwus.  Barton,  Frap.  Nat.  Hist.  Pa.  17D9,  14."    (Cass.) 

"  Caprimulgus  viryhiianus,  Linn. — Gm." — Vieiij>.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  ld07, 55,  pi.  23  (mixed 

with  Chordeiles  popetue). 
**  Caprimulgus  clamaiorj  Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  iVHlHt.  Nat.  1817,  324." 
Caprimulgus  roci/erusj  Wii^.,  Am.  Orii.  v,  ldl*i,  71,   pi.  41,  hfr.   1, 2,  3.~Bp.,   Svn. 
1828,  62.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  H.  A.  ii,  1831,  :j:«).— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  614.— AuD., 
Oru.  hiofT,  i,  1832, 443 ;  v,  405 ;  pi.  82 ;  Syii.  1839, 32 ;  B.  Am.  1 1840, 155,  pi.  42.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  1.  1844,  31.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  205.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858,  98.— Trippk,  Pr.  Etja.  lust,  vi,  1871,  114  (Minnesota,  very  abundant,  May 
to  September). 
Aniroatomus  vocifcrus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  8;  Consp.  i,  1850,  60. — Cass.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad. 
ii,  1852,  122;  111.  1855,  '-^36.- Brkwer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  i,  1857,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  14^^.— .SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  18,59,  3()7;  Cat.  1862,  280  (Xalapa  and  La  Parada).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  275  (Guatemala).— Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  137.— McIlwr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866,  8:5  (Canada).— Allen.  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  498,  506  (Iowa, 
and  Illinois,  very  abundant). — Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300  (Florida,  win- 
tering) ;  iii,  1872,129,  179  (Leavenworth,  Kans.).— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,  2:V2  (Iowa,  abundant,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  3.— CouES,  .Key, 
1872,  180,  lig.  116.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  413,  id.  46,  f.  2. 
Caprimulgus  voci/eranSf  Warth.,  J.  f.  O.  xvi,  1868,  369. 

Hab. — East^^'rn  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  about  50°.  West  to 
the  Plains.  South  through  portions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  in  most  of  its 
ITnited  States  range.  Winters  from  the  Gulf  coast  southward.  Apparently  replaced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  closely  related  species,  if  not  var.,  A.  cuhanensis  (Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  vii,  1860,  2(50—rociferu8  of  lyOrhigng,  Lembeye,  and  Gundlach). 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditious. 

The  Wbippoonvill  extends  only  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Missouri 
reg:ioii,  being  replaced  farther  west  by  the  following  species.  It  is  said 
to  be  rare  in  Kansas  (where  I  did  not  find  it),  but  abundant  in  Iowa, 
there  breeding.  But  even  in  the  Carolinas,  where  it  is  a  common  and 
characteristie  bird  during  the  summer,  I  did  not  think  it  present  in  such 
numbers  as  I  found  it  along  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  between  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota.  At  Pembina,  every  night  in  June  we  were  sere- 
naded by  a  chorus  of  these  strange  voices,  penetrating  the  darkness,  it 
seemed,  from  all  points,  at  once  along  the  line  of  heavy  timber  that 
skirted  the  river. 

The  reproduction  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Night-hawk, 
which  was  also  breeding  at  the  same  time.  It  lays  on  the  ground,  in 
the  woods,  coustriKJting  no  proper  nest,  and  depositing  only  two  eggs. 
These  are  elliptical,  nearly  or  quite  equal  at  both  ends,  about  1.25  long 
by  0.85  wide,  and  are  curiously  scratched  and  mottled  all  over  with 
brown  surface  markings  and  paler  purplish-gray  shell  colors  upon  a 
whitish  ground.  The  c^g  is  quite  variable  in  amount  of  intensity  of 
coloration,  some  specimens  ])eing  heavily  marbled,  while  others  ai^pear 
as  if  fade(l  or  bleached,  from  indistinctness  of  the  tracery. 
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ANTROSTOMUIS  NUTTALLI,  (Aud.)  Cass. 
Xuttairs  WlilppooririlL 

Capnmulgus  nuttalli,  Aun.,  Orii.  Biog.  v,  1830,  3:^ ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  350,  pi.  495  (Upper 

Siiasonri). — WooDn.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1H53,  63  (Arizona). 
Amtro8tamu9  nuttalliy  Cass.,  Jourii   Philu.  Acacl.  ii,  1852,  1*23;  111.  i,  1^*55,  237.— Brkw., 

N.  Am.  Otil.  i,  1«57,  H6.— Newh..  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi.  1857,  77.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 

149.— Kbnn.,  p.  R.  R.  Kep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  2:5.— Heehm.,  ihid,  pt.  vi,  35.— Coop. 

&  SCCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  1<)6.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  157.— Cor  ks.  Ibis, 

1865,  158  (KansaB).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (TexaH).— Coues,  Pt.  Phila.  Acad. 

1866,  58  (Arizoua).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  186(),  137.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  340.— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 179  (Kausjis,  Coloratlo,  and  Utah).— Sxow,  B. 
Kaofl.  1873,  3.— Meur.,  U.  S,  Geol.  Snrv.  1872,  692  (Utah).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat. 
8oc.  XV,  1872,  206  (Wvoming).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  Idl.— CorES,  Am.  Nat.  vii, 
1873,  :«5  (eggs).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  417,  pi.  46,  f.  3. 

Hob. — United  States,  west  of  the  Mississippi.    Mexico  (Salvin). 

List  of  npecimenB, 


19187 

19188 


184 
157 


Powder  River.. 
Bighorn  River  . 


Sept.  9. 1859 


G.  H.  Trook.. 
F.V.Haydou, 


8.00 

17.50 

6.00 

LieuteHant  WarrefCa  Expedition,— S&TCy^  Black  Hills;  5200,  Yellowstone  River. 
Later  Expeditions, — 61734-5,  Ogden,  Utah. 

lo  the  Conspectus,  at  page  61,  Bonaparte  makes  an  Antrostomus  califomianvs,  with 
which,  he  says,  J.  nuttalH  should  be  compared.  The  latter  being  the  only  Californiau 
species,  we  might  suppose  the  two  to  be  the  same.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the 
deecription  indicates  a  bird  belonging  to  the  second  of  Dr.  Sclatcr's  two  sections  of  the 
genus,  namely,  that  one  in  which  there  is  a  white  wing-spot ;  aud  the  bird  seems  re- 
utted  to  A,  nigresceus  of  South  America,  the  assigned  locality  being  most  probably  erro- 
neous. Dr.  Sclater  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  name  in  uis  synonymy  of  the 
American  Caprimulgidee. 

Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  was  discovered  by  Audubon,  on  tbe  Upper 
Missouri,  tbirty  years  ago;  but  it  is  only  recently  tbat  mucb  material 
bas  come  into  tbe  possession  of  naturalists.  Tbe  bird  is,  nevertbeless, 
very  abundant  in  most  parts  of  tbe  West,  wbere  it  is  tbe  characteristic, 
in  fact  tbe  only,  species  of  the  genus.  Audubon  gave  a  pleasant  ac- 
count of  its  discovery,  but  notbing  specially  to  tbe  point  respecting  its 
biography,  excepting  the  fact  that  its  note  differs  from  that  of  tbe 
eastern  species  in  omitting  one  syllable.  He  rendered  it  by  tlie  word 
"oA^-irtW,"  which  is  perfectly'  expressive,  though  we  now  generally  write 
^^poor'-xHllP  This  cry  is  very  lugubrious,  and  in  places  where  the  birds 
are  numerous  the  wailing  chorus  is  enough  to  excite  vague  apprehen- 
sions on  tbe  part  of  the  lonely  traveler,  as  be  lies  down  to  rest  by  his 
camp-tire,  or  to  break  his  sleep  with  tittul  dreams,  in  which  lost  spirits 
appear  to  bemoan  tlieir  fate  and  implore  bis  intercession.  It  is  not 
strange  tbat  a  heated  fancy  should  riot  in  the  circumstances  of  desola- 
tion and  imminent  peril  under  which  tbe  emigrant  or  the  explorer  must 
often  be  placed  in  the  western  wilderness.  Experience  comes  vividly 
to  mind  as  1  write,  of  night  after  night,  when  I  have  gradually  lost  con- 
sciousness with  a  mind  peopled  with  all  manner  of  wierd  images.  Clos- 
ing my  eys  to  the  stars  in  the  broad  expanse  above,  my  only  coverlet, 
and  to  the  ruddy  gleam  from  the  embers  of  tbe  camp  tire,  with  a  thought 
of  home  and  perhaps  a  silent  aspiration,  it  might  be  long  before  the 
«ense  of  hearing,  unnaturally  strained,  would  desert  its  post.  The  mo- 
notonous tread  of  the  sentinel  would  fall  heavily  on  the  ear;  the  horses 
would  seem  to  champ  as  never  before;  the  bands  of  vagrant  coyotes 
would  howl  with  redoubled  energy,  and  all  tbe  while  tbe  Poor-wills 
shouted  their  alarm.    Sleep,  in  apprehension,  if  not  really  expectation 
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of  danger  before  moroiDg,  is  a  stmnge  state  of  mind — ^like  a  gun  at  full 
cock,  perfectly  quiescent,  yet  on  the  very  edge  of  action.  A  shot,  even 
a  sbout,  at  sucb  a  time,  would  bring  a  whole  camp  to  its  feet  in  a  second 
of  time.  So  the  hours  wear  on,  till  darkness  and  tension  of  mind  relax 
together,  and  imagination  is  dissipated  in  the  very  homel^^,  prosy  fact 
of  breakfast. 

Like  others  of  its  family,  NuttalPs  Whippoorwill  is  oftener  heard  than 
seen.  When  flushed  from  its  retreat  in  the  day  time,  among  the  shrub- 
bery or  tall  "weeds,  it  rises  hurriedly  with  wayward  flight,  dashes  a  few 
yards,  and  realights.  There  is  something  about  it  at  such  times  that 
strongly  recalls  the  Woodcock,  and  the  bird  is  quite  as  difficult  to  shoot 
on  the  wing.  I  saw  it  under  such  circumstances  in  Kansas,  near  Fort 
Riley,  one  of  its  easternmost  recorded  localities.  It  was  not,  apparently, 
very  common  in  that  region,  but  great  numbers  are  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Arizona  and  !N'ew  Mexico.  Their  breeding  range  appears  to  be 
coextensive  with  their  United  States  distribution.  I  have  observed  one 
Mexican  quotation  ;  the  species  appears  to  winter  on  or  near  our  south- 
ern border,  as  the  eastern  Whippoorwill  does  in  corresponding  localities. 

An  interesting  and  important  item  in  the  history  of  this  species  has 
only  recently  come  to  light.  Unlike  moat  species  of  its  genus — of  its 
subfamily,  in  fact — of  which  the  eggs  are  known,  it  lays  colorless  instead 
of  variegated  eggs.  Of  this  fact  I  was  first  informed  by  my  Arizona 
correspondent,  Lieutenant  C.  Bendire,  United  States  Army.  He  gave 
me  a  minute  account  of  the  nesting,  which  is  terrestrial,  and  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  other  species  of  the  group.  Lieutenant  Bendire  found 
the  eggs  near  Tuscon,  in  Arizona ;  there  were  two,  laid  on  the  ground, 
in  a  depression,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  among  dense  vegetation.  Eggs 
were  also  taken  by  Mr.  Eidgway  in  Nevada,  and  by  Mr.  Merriam  in 
Utah.  They  are  white,  unmarked,  about  an  inch,  or  rather  over,  in 
length,  by  four-fifths  broad.    Both  sexes  incubate. 

The  following  interesting  passage  occurs  in  the  Allen  Mss.,  before 
nnpablished : 

**  NuttalFs  Whippoorwill  was  first  met  with  on  my  western  expedition 
at  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  it  was  by  no  means  infrequent.  We  often 
heard  it  at  night  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  rei>eated]y  met  with 
it  in  the  day  time  in  the  darker  and  denser  portions  of  the  woodlands 
bordering  on  the  Kaw  River,  reposing  on  the  ground,  like  the  common 
Whippoorwill  of  the  Eastern  States.  When  flushed  it  passed  rapidly, 
with  a  noiseless,  skimming  flight,  through  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
undergrowth,  soon  realighting  again  on  the  ground.  In  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  we  again  met  with  it  at  a  few  points  in  great  numbers*,  as 
high  even  as  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  our  camp  of  July  12,  on  Tur- 
key Greek,  just  above  the  canon,  scores  were  heard  singing  on  the  neigh- 
boring slopes  throughout  the  beautiful  moon-lit  night,  but  our  pursuit 
of  them  was  fruitless,  as  they  could  be  seen  only  as  they  flitted  from 
point  to  point  when  disturbed.  We  afterward  heard  them  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Colorado  City,  and  found 
them  very  numerous  in  September  at  the  month  of  Ogden  Canon,  near 
Ogden  City,  in  Utah.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  distinguish  such  small  objects  with  distinctness,  the 
whole  hillsides  seemed  to  be  alive  with  the  tantalizing  abundance  of 
these  birds.  Like  the  common  Whippoorwill  of  the  East,  they  seem  to 
sing  at  intervals  throughout  the  season,  and  at  this  date  (September) 
appeared  fully  as  musical  as  during  the  breeding  season.  It  lingers  at 
its  summer  home  till  the  autumn  is  far  advanced,  as  we  found  it  at 
Ogden  as  late  as  October  6,  quite  far  up  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  driving  suow-storm — tbe  first  of  the  season — the  snow- 
having  then  already  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.'' 

Mr.  Merriam  gives  the  following  note  in  his  report:  "This  rare  bird 
was  only  fonnd  on  the  rocky  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mount- 
ains; here,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1  obtained  their  eggs;  they  were  pure 
white,  without  spots,  and  were  laid  in  a  slight  cavity  in  the  bare  ground, 
without  SLuy  nest.  They  contained  full-grown  embryos,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  hatched  in  a  few  hours.  The  male  bird  was  shot  as  he  left  the 
Best,  and  as  the  feathers  were  worn  off  his  belly  by  setting,  it  is  evident 
that  both  male  and  female  take  part  in  the  incubation." 

IntrodactioD  of  tbe  followiDg  species  completes  an  account  of  tbe  Nortb  American 
Bpeciee  of  tbe  Caprimulgida : 

Antkostomds  carounensis  (Gm,)  GouUl. 

Caprimulgus  carolinensiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176f?,  1028.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  I7d0,  584.— 
Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  95,  pi.  — ,  fig.  -.— Bp.»  Syn.  1828,  61,— Nl'tt.  i,  1832,  612.— 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  273 ;  v,  401 ;  pi.  52 ;  Syu.  31 ;  B.  Am.  i,  151,  pi.  41.— Waktu., 
J.  f.  0. 1868,  3C8. 

AMtrotomits  carolinmatSy  Gould.— Cass.,  111.  i.  1855,  236. — Cab.,  J.  f.  O  ,  iv,  6  (Cuba). — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  147.— Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  90.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 136 ; 
Cat.  1862,  280.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865, 70  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  iJost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
118  (South  Carolina).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye,  ix,  1868, 120  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1870,  303  (Veragua).— ArxEN,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300.— CoUES,  Key, 
1872,  180.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  410,  pi.  46,  fig.  1. 

Caprimulgus  rufus,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1H07,  57,  pi.  25, 

Caprimuigus  brachypteruSf  Stepii.,  G.  Z.  x,  150. 

Hab. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.    Cuba.    South  to  Guatemala 
Chordeeles  texensis.  Later, 

Chardeile8  brasiUennM,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1851, 114  (ncc  Cm.).— Cass.,  Dl.  1855, 238. 

Ckardeiles  sapiHy  Br.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  63. 

Charddles  texensxB,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1856, 167.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 164,  pi.  44 ; 
Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  7,  pi.  6.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  279;  P.  Z.  8.  1866,  134 
(Guatemala).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  345.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  471  (Texas).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  58  (Arizona),— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  120 
(Costa  Rica),  204  (Yucatan).— Coces,  Key,  1872, 181. 

Caprimulgus  texcntiB,  Warth.,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  376. 

Chofdmles  wapiti  var.  texenns,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  406,  pi.  46,  fig.  5. 

Hah. — Southwestern  United  States,  and  south  to  Guatemala. 

CHORDEILES  VIllGINIANUS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 

Night-hawk ;  Ball-hat ;  Pisk ;  Piramidig* 

a.  virginianus. 

Caprimulgu8  virginianus^  Briss.,  Orn.  ii,  1760,  477  (partim). — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
1028.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  585.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  62.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 
1834,  273;  v,  1839,  406;  pi.  147.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  619;  ii,  1834,  609. 

Caprimulgus  (Ckardeiles)  virginianus,  Sw.  <&  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  337. 

CkordeiUs  virginianuSy  Bp.,  List,  18*38,  8 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  63.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 159, 
pi.  43 ;  Syn.  1839,  32.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  72.— Woodh..  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  63.— 
Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  186;  111.  1855,  2:i8.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061.  i,  1857, 
87.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  79.— ScL.,  Cat.  1862,  279 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  132 
(Brazil).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  303  (Veragua).— Coues,  Key,  1672, 181,  fig.  117. 

ChorcUideiles  virginianus^  Car.,  Mus.  Hein.  ii,  1859,  86. 

Caprimulgus popetue,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  56,  pi.  24  ( 9  )— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 177. 

Ckardeiles  popetue,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  151— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  36.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1800,  166.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  May,  1860 
(Cuba).— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 157.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 3.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  300  (excl.  syn.  sapiti,  brasiliemis  et  texensis);  iii,  1872,  179.— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  342.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  206.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  401, 

Caprimulgus  americanusj  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  65,  i»l.  40,  figs.  1,  2. 

Chordeiles  americanuSf  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  pi.  27,  fig.  60. 
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b.  henry i. 

Chordtih'H  hennjU  Cass.,  111.  IBof),  2:59.- Bi)..  B.  X.  A.  18.")^,  ir,3,  9122;  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  x, 
l'^59,  pt.  iii,  13,  pi.  17.—SCL.,  Cat.  18G2,  279  ;  P.  Z.  S.  IrtGG,  133.— Drkss..  Ibis, 
IBfK),  476  (Mataiiionw).— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186t»,  58.— Coop.,  B,  Cal.  i, 
1870,  344.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1670,  463.— JMerh.,  ibid.  I«72,  692.- 
Sxow,  B.  Kans,  1873,  3. 

Chordeiles  popctue  var.  henryi,  Ali.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  179. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  404,  pi.  46,  f.  4. 

Chordeilcs  viryinianus  var.  henryiy  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  181. 

c.  minor. 

Chordeiles  virginianuSj  liEMB.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850,  51. — Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  33. 

Chordeilta  minora  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  5;  Mu8.  Heiu.  ii,  1859,  86.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  Maj', 
I860.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  77;  Cat.  1862,  279;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  433  (Cuba  aud 
Jamaica).— March,  Pr.  Pbila.  Aoad.  1863,  286  (Jamaica). 

Chordeihs  gundlachii,  Lawr.,  Aun.  Lye.  vi,  1856,  165  (Cuba). 

Hah. — Entire  temperate  Nortb  and  Middle  America.  Nortb  to  Hudson's  Bay  (Mur- 
ray, Edinb,  Pbil.  Journ.  1860).  Cuba  aud  Jamaica,  mi;;ratory.  Bahamas  (  Bryant,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859).  South  to  Brazil  (Felz.  Oru.  Braz.  i,  14).  Var.  heunti  from  the 
Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.     Var.  minor  in  Cuba  aud  Jamaica  (resident). 

List  of  specimens. 


49336     .... 

Stinking  Creek. 

G.  H.Trook.. 



.-.--. 

Lieutenant  TTarren's  Expedition.SS77 j  Black  Hills;  HS7ti,  Loup  Fork ;  .5201-03,  forty 
miles  above  St.  Pierre. 

Later  ExpeditionM.—^OSGl,  CoXomdo;  60417,  Laramie;  60772,  Pacific  Springs;  61776, 
62254-5,  Idaho;  6225,  Wyoming.    (All  var.  henryi.) 

The  bird  described  as  C.  henryi  is  merely  the  paler  form  prevailing  in  (he  dryer  and 
un wooded  parts  of  the  West;  the  gray  and  tawny  shades  in  excess  of  the  darker 
colors,  aud  the  white  patches  more  extensive.  It  is  not  larger  than  onlinary  rirffini- 
anuSj  thongh  so  stated  to  be ;  and  the  jdate  above  cited,  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Report, 
ia  highly  exaggerated  in  coloring.  The  West  Indian  form,  apparently  resident,  I  can- 
not diHtinguish  as  a  species;  the  only  ascribed  charact^er,  its  smaller  size,  is  readily 
attributable  to  its  southern  habitat.  The  i'lict  that  the  true  virffhnanits  also  occurs  in 
Cuba  is  DO  rebutting  evidence,  for  I  suppose  the  individuals  of  the  latter  to  have  been 
migrants;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  bird  performs  very  extensive  journeys—quite 
from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Allen  is  clearly  wrong  in  allocating  the  C.  texensis  {Lawrence),  sapiti  (Bonaparte), 
and  hrasilianuSj  auct.,  among  the  S3'nonyms  of  virginianHS.  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not  these  names  are  synonymous  inter  se ;  but  th<  y  an^,  beyond  all 
question,  permanently  distinct  from  rirf/iwianw^,  as  Mr.  Allen  himself  afterward  Injcame 
aware.  I  should  judge  that  ^'  texensis"  which  is  abundant  along  our  Mexican  border, 
constitutes  a  large  northern  race  of  C.  acutipennis  {Uodda^rt),  with  which  sapiti  (Xatt- 
erery  Bonaparte)  is  synonymous.     It  may  require  to  stand  us  C.  acaiiptnnis  var.  teximsis. 

The  Ni^lit-bawk  is  as  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  West  as  else- 
where in  is^orth  America,  particularly  in  tbe  spring  and  fall,  during  the 
migration.  1  bave  seen  it  at  these  seasons  wherever  1  baiipened  to  be; 
and  it  also  breeds  throughout  most  of  the  country.  It  retires  south- 
ward in  tbe  fall,  entirely  withdrawing  from  tbe  United  States. 

Mr.  Allen's  notice  is  corroborative  of  these  statements.  "It  ap- 
pears," he  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  "to  be  everywhere  a  common  inhab- 
itant of  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  continent.  About  Fort  Hays, 
Kansas,  it  was  as  abundant  in  June  as  I  ever  found  it  in  any  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  presenting  essentially  the  same  habits.  It 
breeds  on  the  bare  ground,  where,  during  our  ornithological  tramps,  we 
often  flushed  them  from  their  quiet  repose  on  the  heated  earth.  We 
also  frequently  found  them  assembled  in  the  timber  along  Big  Creek, 
several  being  sometimes  observed  in  a  single  tree.  They  were  also 
abundant  in  tbe  mountains  of  Colorado,  being  more  or  less  common  up 
to  the  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet.'' 

The  Night-hawk  nests  on  the  ground,  lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young 
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are  hatched  downy.  This  is  a  singular  circumstance,  in  which  the 
Caprimulgidce  resemble  the  lower  orders  of  birds,  and  not  the  higher 
groups  with  wliich  they  are  associated.  The  chicks  are  not,  however, 
hatched  entirely  clothed ;  for  the  tirst  two  or  three  days  they  are  on\y 
densely  flocculent  on  the  under  parts,  tlie  upper  being  but  sparsely 
dowu3^ ;  soon,  however,  they  are  uniformly  covered  with  down,  varie- 
gated above,  plain  below.  The  design  of  this  provision  is  evidently 
]»rotection  from  the  damp  ground  on  which  the  young  rest.  In  the 
several  instances  of  nesting  I  have  found,  there  w  iis  nothing  whatever 
between  the  biitls  and  the  earth ;  but  occasionally,  it  is  said,  a  few 
leaves  or  straws  lie  underneath  them.  A  favorite  nesting  place,  in  the 
West,  is  the  little  mounds  of  loose  soil  throw^u  up  by  the  gophers,  either 
in  open  fields  or  by  the  edge  of  woods.  The  birds  are  also  said  to  lay 
on  the  mould  of  stumps  and  logs,  but  I  have  never  found  eggs  in  such 
situations.  One  of  the  two  eggs  may  be  hatched  sooner  than  the  other; 
in  one  instance  I  found  an  interval  of  three  days  to  elapse,  during  which 
I  frequently  visited  a  nesting  place.  The  female,  on  each  occasion, 
remained  near  her  charge  until  nearly  trodden  upon,  and  then  fluttered 
off,  making  believe  she  was  crippled,  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  saw  the  pious 
fraud  performed  in  my  life.  Not  having  much,  if  any,  legs  to  be  lame 
in,  she  simulated  a  broken  wing,  fluttering  and  pitching  about  in  the 
grass,  at  no  time  more  than  a  few  feet  off.  The  statement  that  the  bird 
will  remove  her  young,  if  disturbed,  is  true.  The  bird  I  am  alluding  to 
caiTied  them  to  another  hillock,  after  my  second  visit,  but  only  a  couple 
of  yards  away.  The  male,  on  each  occasion,  came  dashing  overhead, 
sometimes  darting  close  down,  but  did  not  join  the  mother  in  her  at- 
temptis  to  decoy  me  away. 

I  have  found  the  Night-hawk  nesting  in  the  Oarolinas  and  Dakota,  as 
it  apparently  does  in  most  of  its  United  States  range.  The  eggs  are 
nearly  elliptical,  blunt  at  the  smaller  end,  where  nearly  as  large  and 
rounded  as  at  the  other.  Tliey  measure  about  1.30  by  0.90,  but  vary  a 
good  deal.  The  coloration  is  blended,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  descrip- 
tion. The  groundcolor  is  a  pale  stone-gray,  sometimes  grayish-white, 
obscurely  mottled  all  over  with  pale  purplish  gray  or  neutral  shell- 
markings,  over  which  is  laid  a  marbling  or  scratchy  fret-work  of  dark 
olive-gray.  The  tone  of  the  markings — rather,  the  number  and  intensity 
of  the  markings,  resulting  in  the  general  tone  of  coloration — is  ex- 
tremely variable,  some  very  pale,  scarcely  clouded,  eggs  being  met  with. 

Family  CYPSELID^E:  Swifts. 

PANYPTILA  SAXATILIS,  (Woodh.)  Coues. 
White-throated  or  Rock  Swift, 

Acauthylis  naxatilU,  WooDn..  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  64.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1855.  252. 

Panyptila  saxatUiSj  CoUKS,  Key,  1872,  182. 

CijpselHS  mtlanoteHcus,  Bi).,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1H.>4,  118.— Cass.,  III.  i,  1855,  248. 

Panijplila  melanolcum,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 141.— Kexx.,  P.  R.  U.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  23.— 
Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  v,  10;  pt.  vi,  3.5,  pi.  18,  lower  iig. — SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859, 
125  (biography ).— Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1861,  122  (Cojou  Pass,  Soutlioru  Cali- 
fornia).—Cor  Es,  Phila.  Acad.  1886,  57.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1805,  607.— C<K)P.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  347.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  1.51,  180  (Colorado).— Aiken, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  206.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  424,  pi.  45,  f.  5. 

JEfoft.— Son  them  Rocky  MonntaiD  region  to  the  Pacific.    North  to  headwaters  of  the 
Platte  at  least.    8outh  to  Guatemala. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

Respecting  tbe  Acauthylia  saxatlU^  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  I  remarked  on 
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a  former  occasion  that  there  was  do  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  as  the 
bird  subsequently  described  by  Prof.  Baird;  and  although  I  did  not 
then  consider  it  necessary  to  make  the  change  of  nomenclature,  this  has 
since  appeared  to  me  to  be  required.  While  encamped  at  "Inscription 
Rock''  (the  original  locality  of  sdxatilis),  I  saw  great  numbers  of  these 
Swifts;  but  as  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  gun  behind,  to  accom- 
plish the  difficult  and  rather  dangerous  ascent  of  the  cliffs,  I  failed  to 
secure  specimens,  though  the  birds  occasionally  flew  almost  in  my  face, 
so  that  I  could  positively  identify  them;  The  only  material  discrepancy 
in  Woodhouse's  description  is  the  mention  of  a  white  rump ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  the  observer  ipistook  the  character  of  the  white  lat- 
eral flank-patches,  w^hich  often  in  life  overlie  the  rump  till  they  nearly 
or  quite  meet  across  it.  The  Violet-green  Swallow  shows  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

From  Inscription  Eock,  which  lies  a  day's  march  west  of  Whipple's 
Pass,  between  this  and  Zuni,  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  I  saw  the 
Swifts  almost  daily — always  when  we  passed  the  peculiar  cliff's  they  fre- 
quent In  favorable  places  they  were  congregated  in  immense  numbers, 
and  were  evidently  nesting  in  the  rocks.  But  their  strongholds  were 
impregnable,  at  least  from  the  front,  and  as  it  would  have  delayed  the 
party  a  day  to  make  a  detour  and  scale  the  crags  from  behind,  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  built  a  nest  against  the  open  rocks  or  in  the  crevices, 
though  they  certainly  did  so  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  With  them 
were  associated  large  numbers  of  Swallows,  particularly  the  H.  luni- 
frons.  They  generally  fly  very  high — far  out  of  gunshot-range,  and  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  I  shall  never  forget  my  disappointment  when, 
on  this  account,  I  failed  to  secure  specimens  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circumstances  I  could  reasonably  expect.  It  was  at  sundown  when 
we  encamped  by  some  small  pools,  where  the  dank,  hot,  lower  atmos- 
phere was  loaded  with  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  upon  which  the  birds  came 
skimming  down  quite  to  the  ground  to  feed,  as  well  as  to  sip  the  water 
in  passing.  The  associate  Swallows  outnumbered  them  ten  or  twenty 
to  one,  and  it  added  so  much  to  the  difficulty  of  shooting  them,  that  I 
had  to  occupy  precious  seconds  in  picking  out  the  right  birds,  among 
the  hundreds  dashing  down  to  the  pool,  and  1  invariably  fired  either 
prematurely  or  just  too  late ;  and  when  the  darkness  closed  in  I  had  not 
got  a  single  Swift. 

The  species  was  observed  in  the  same  zoological  area  by  Drs.  Kenn- 
erly  and  Heermann,  both  of  whom  have  recorded  remarks  agreeing  in 
purport  with  my  own.  Di\  Cooper  extended  the  known  range  of  the 
species  to  the  Pacific.  "About  twelve  miles  north  of  San  Diego,"  he 
writes,  "I  found  them  rather  numerous  about  some  high  rocky  bluff's, 
close  to  the  sea  shore.  They  were  there  March  22,  and  may  have  been 
about  a  month  previously,  but  generally  fly  so  high  during  the  day  that 
they  are  at  first  betrayea  by  their  harsh  twitter  when  scarcely  percepti- 
ble in  the  zenith.  Occasionally  they  start  off  like  lightning  for  several 
miles  and  back,  as  if  it  were  only  a  slight  curve  in  their  course ;  some- 
times they  sweep  for  a  moment  near  the  ground,  and  the  next  disappear 
in  the  sky."  This  naturalist  seems  to  think  they  winter  about  the  canons 
of  the  Colorado,  noting  that  Dr.  Kennerly  found  them  February  16,  but 
this  appears  to  me  improbable.  Swallows  often  appear  in  our  Middle 
districts  in  February,  allured  by  a  few  warm  days  to  perform  a  flight 
from  the  far  South ;  and  the  appearance  of  these  Swifts  in  February  is 
nothing  remarkable  for  the  hot  region  of  Colorado.  Messrs.  Sclater 
and  Salvin  record  the  species  from  Guatemala,  and  a  flight  through 
Mexico,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  binls 
of  jsach  powers  of  wiug. 
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The  Wbite-throateil  Swift,  for  all  that  is  at  present  known,  barely 
reaches  the  sontbern  border  of  the  Missouri  region,  being  noted  from 
points  in  Colorado  not  far  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte.  Mr. 
Aiken  records  it«  arrival  at  Canon  City,  April  18 ;  Mr.  Allen  found  it 
somewhat  further  north,  and  it  probably  goes  as  far  at  least  as  the 
Black  Ilills.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman's  note  is  as  follows :  ^'Ob- 
served only  at  the  'Garden  of  the  Gods,'  near  Colorado  City,  where  a 
considerable  colony  were  nesting  in  holes  and  crevices  in  the  cliff's, 
usually  far  above  gunshot.  They  seemed  very  shy,  and  flew  mostly 
near  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks.  Upon  ascending  the  rocks  most  fre- 
quented by  them,  they  moved  to  other  points,  and  thus  managed  to  keep 
generally  out  of  range.  By  spending  a  considerable  part  of  two  days, 
we  procured  only  four  specimens,  though  several  others  which  were 
killed  fell  in  inaccessible  places.  They  fly  with  great  velocity,  and  are 
very  tenacious  of  life.  As  they  swoop  down  to  enter  their  nests  ('al- 
most with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet,'  he  says  in  a  letter),  the  rushing 
Bound  produced  by  their  wings  can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Hirundo  thalassina  was  also  breeding  here  in  similar  situations." 

CHJETURA  TELAGICA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Birundo pelagica,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1758, 192. 

Chatura  pelagicdf  B.  B.  Sl  K.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1H74,  4'32,  pi.  45,  f.  7. 

"Uirufido  caroUtiensis,  Briss.,  Oni.  ii,  1760,  501." 

**Herwido  ocrdo,  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1791,  292.— Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799,  18." 

Hirundo  peloBgia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17()6,  345.— Vieill.,  OU.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  73,  pi. 

33.— Wiijs.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  48,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 
Cjfp9elM8  peJasgius,  Bp.,  SYn.-1828,  a3.— Nutt.,  Mqd.  i,  1832,  609.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii, 

18:i5,  329;  v,  1839,  419;  pi.  158.— DeKay,N.Y.Zoo1.  1844,  pi.  27.  f.  58.— Maxim., 

J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  p.  — . 
Chmtura  pelaagia,  Stkpii.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zo«l.  xiii,  1825,  70.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  8. — 

AUD.,  S.vn.  18:^9,  3:J;  B.  Am.  i.  1840,  104>  pi.  44.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  144.— 

Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— 8cL.,  Cat.  1802,  262 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  100 ;  1865,  610.— 

Trippk,  Pr.  Ehs.  Inst,  vi,  1871. 114  (Minnesota ;  not  common). — Snow,  B.  Kans. 

1873,  3.— Allkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  301 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 

183,  hg,  119:  and  of  authors  generally. 
Acantkylis  pelasgia,  Temm.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  la^O,  64.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  63.— 

Ca88.,  IU.  i,  1855,  249.— Brew.,  N.  A.  0(»1.  i,  1857,  108. 
Hemiprocne  pelMgiaj  Streubel,  Isis,  1848,  362. 

Hah. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4781,  Bijoux  Hills. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  fix  the  western  limit  of  this  species,  owing 
to  several  circumstances.  The  accounts  of  the  earlier  writers,  who 
ascribe  to  it  a  range  to  the  Pacific,  must  remain  in  abeyance  until  it  is 
decided  whether  C.  vauxii  be  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  variety ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  this  is  the  bird  they  had  in  view.  Others  mention  its 
abundance  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  in  New 
Mexico;  I  never  recognized  it  in  the  latter  Territory,  and  I  do  not  find 
that  later  observers,  such  as  Allen,  Aiken,  and  Ilolden,  have  there  met 
with  it.  The  westernmost  locality  of  which  I  am  personally  cognizant, 
is  that  above  quoted.  Finally,  Prof.  Snow's  remark,  that  it  was  form- 
erly rare,  but  is  now  becoming  common  in  Kansas,  would  appear  to 
indicate  a  shifting  of  its  western  extension,  very  probably  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Dr.  Ilayden  says  that  it  is  rare  in  the  north- 
west, where  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  it.  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark  re- 
sjiecting  its  wiuter-qiiarters.  I  find  no  mention  of  its  wintering  in  the 
United  States,  and  Allen  notices  its  entering  Florida  late  in  March; 
yet  after  faithful  search  among  the  pa[)ers  of  Lawrence,  Sclater^  Salvuv.^ 
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and  otbers,  1  have  failed  to  lay  my  hand  on  a  West  Indian,  Mexican,  or 
Central  American  reference.  Dr.  Sclater,  usually  explicit,  is  silent  in 
the  matter,  in  his  critical  notice  of  the  Cypselidw. 

The  Chimney  Swift  reaches  the  Middle  States  early  in  April,  and 
leaves  toward  October.  It  is  abundant  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and 
familiar  to  all.  The  following  account  of  its  nidilication,  the  most  inter- 
esting point  in  its  economy,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Brewer 
writes: 

*'The  nest  of  the  Chimney  Swallow  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  the  kind  to  be  found  among  the  handiwork  of  even  this 
interesting  family,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  far  from  being  undistinguished 
for  their  architectural  accomplishments.  It  is  com[)osed  of  small  twigs 
of  nearly  uniform  size,  which  are  interwoven  into  a  neat  semi-circular 
basket.  In  selecting  the  twigs  wilh  which  to  construct  the  nest,  the 
Swift  seems  to  prefer  to  break  from  the  tree  such  as  are  best  adapted 
to  its  wants,  rather  than  to  gather  those  already  scattered  upon  the 
ground.  This  is  done  with  great  skill  and  adroitness,  while  on  the  wing. 
Sweeping  on  the  coveted  twig,  somewhat  as  a  Hawk  rushes  on  its  prey, 
it  parts  it  at  the  desired  place,  and  bears  it  off  to  its  nest.  This  fact  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  attentively  observed  its  habits.  Each  of  these 
twigs  is  firmly  fastened  to  its  fellows  by  an  adhesive  saliva,  secreted  by 
the  bird,  and  the  whole  structure  is  strongly  cemented  to  the  side  of 
the  chimney  in  which  it  is  built,  by  means  of  the  same  secretion.  When 
dry,  this  saliva  hardens  into  a  glue  like  substance,  apparently  tinner 
even  than  the  twigs  themselves.  In  separating  a  nest  from  the  side  of 
a  chimney,  I  have  known  portions  of  tlu^  brick  to  which  it  was  fastened 
to  give  way  sooner  than  the  cenn^nt  with  which  it  had  been  secured. 
When  moistened,  however,  by  long  or  heavy  rains,  the  weight  of  their 
contents  will  sometimes  cause  them  to  part,  and  precipitate  the  whole 
to  the  bottom.  The  young  birds  cling  very  tenaciously  to  the  sides  of 
the  chimney,  with  their  strong  cLiws  and  muscular  feet,  and  often  save 
them  selves  from  falling  in  such  actaden  s,  by  this  means,  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  before  they  have  attaineil  their  sight.  As  the  nest,  even 
when  undisturbed,  soon  becomes  too  small  for  them,  the  young  leave  it 
long  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
where  they  are  fed  by  their  parents.-' 

The  eggs,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  pure  white,  unmarked,  sub  ellip- 
tical in  shape,  and  measure  0.75  by  0.50,  or  slightly  more. 

Kcmaining  North  American  species  of  this  family  arc  only  as  follows : 

Ch^tcka  vauxii  (Toicns.),  De  Kay. 

Cvpselus  vauxiif  Towxs.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  viii,  18:J9,  148  (Colorado  River). 

C'hcBtura  rauxii,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  t^O.— Bd.,  H.  N.  A.  1858, 145,  pi.  18.— Kenn., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  pt.  iv,  1859,  pi.  18,  f.  2. —Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tcr. 

1860,  165.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  18(»,  37  (no  specific  name).— Sc:..,  Cat.  1862, 

282;  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  100  (Guatemala);  1865,  611  (critical).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye. 

ix,  1868,  204  (Yucatan).- Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  351.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  183. 
Acanthylis  vauxiiy  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  64 ;  Comptes  Rend.  1854,  600. — Cass.,  IlL  1855, 

250.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  78. 
Chcctura  {palagica  var.  ?)  vauxij  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  435. 

Hab. — Pacific  Coast,  United  States,  south  to  Guatemala. 

Nephcecetes  nigeu  var.  bokealis  (Kcnn.),  Conef*. 

a.  viger. 

Himndo  nifna,  Oyi ,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178*^,  10'25.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1700,  577  (Antilles; 

based  on  //.  ajyos  dominlcenHiH,  Buiss.,  ii,  514,  pi.  46,  f.  3). 
Cypsclus  nign\  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  63;  111.   pi.   10.— Lawh.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1858, 

268  (Cuba). 
Cyp9cloldcM  viger,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  015. 
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b.  hamalia. 


Ctfpsetus  harealiSj  Kenx.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  ix,  1857,  202. 

C'sp^lmdeB  horealis^  Sci^,  P.  Z.  S.  1865,  615. 

NephaccBtes  niger,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1H58,  142.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  20.— Cr>op.,  Orn.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  349.— SUMICH.,  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  i,  1869,  56:^  (Vera  Cruz). 
XephoBceteB  niger  var.  harealiSf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  183. 
XephcBoetes  niger^  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  429,  pi.  45,  f.  4. 

Hah, — ^The  typical  form  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Var.  boreaUs  from  tbd  Pacific  coast, 
United  States;  south  into  Mexico. 

Family  TROCHILID^ :  Hummingbirds. 

The  Hummers  constitute  a  very  large  ftimily  of  very  small  birds,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  in  ornithology.  Sharply  distinguished  from  all  other 
birds,  no  less  by  their  general  appearance  than  by  their  technical  characters,  they  are 
recognizable  at  a  glance  by  the  casual  observer,  and  some  representatives  are  familiar 
objects  to  idl,  from  the  vast  numbers  that  are  set  up  all  over  the  civilized  world  merely 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  Tiiey  compete  with 
Ostiich  and  Bird  of  Paradise  plumes,  Rooster's  hackles,  Guirs  breasts,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous objects  of  natural  history  in  the  decoration  of  woman's  head-apparel;  and 
are  prominent  features  of  bird-stutter's  show-cases.  Beautiful  even  under  such  condi- 
tions, in  the  more  favorable  circumstances  of  their  native  haunts  they  are  the  most 
lovely  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  air,  gorgeous  in  color,  exquisite  in  form,  won- 
derful in  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  these  birds  as  a  group  may  be  known,  some 
technical  comments  will  not  b«  out  of  place  here.  With  ordinal  characters  of  Picaria, 
they  associate  a  medium  to  extremely  long  and  very  slender,  subulate  or  even  acicniar 
bill,  usually  straight  and  acute,  with  inflected  tomia,  serrate  or  not,  and  short  unbristled 
gape.  In  some  remarkable  species,  as  the  DocimaaU's  enii'iferufi,  the  bill  is  actually  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  bird,  a  thing  not  elsewhere  known  among  birds ;  and  in  general, 
it  is  longer  than  the  head.  The  tongue  is  peculiar  ;  it  resembles  that  of  the  Wood- 
iieckers,  in  its  length  and  lumbriciform  slenderness,  as  well  as  its  susceptibility  of 
being  protruded  to  great  distance  by  means  of  its  posterior  prolonged  "  horns,"  that 
curve  around  the  skull;  but  in  structure  it  is  double-barrelled,  consisting  of  two 
thready  tubes,  an  arrangement  which,  in  connection  with  the  tube-like  sloping  of  tho 
mouth,  facilitators  the  extraction  of  honey  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  by  a  peculiar 
process  that  may  be  true  voluntary  suction,  or  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  or  partly 
both. 

The  win^  are  remarkable  in  several  respects.  In  general,  they  are  thin,  sharp,  and 
pointed,  with  long,  stiff,  curved  primaries,  rapidly  gra<luated,  and  short  secondaries, 
resulting  in  the  shape  especially  to  be  called  falcate.  They  have  but  six  remig^s,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  primaries.  The  upper  arm-bone  is  extraordinarily  short ;  perhaps 
representing  the  extreme  of  this  condition  among  birds.  The  breast-bone  is  very  large, 
and  has  an  enormous  keel ;  this  is  in  relation  to  tue  immensely  developed  pectoral  mus- 
cles that  move  the  wing.  The  whole  conformation  illustrates  perfectly  a  well-known 
law,  yet  one  not  often  mentioned,  respecting  the  movements  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  viz., 
that  the  nearer  to  the  body  the  longest  quill-feather  is,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  wing 
moved.  We  will  assume,  for  example,  what  is  very  near  the  truth,  that  a  Humming- 
bird and  an  Albatross  have  about  the  same  relative  length  of  wing  in  the  "  hand  "  or 
pinion  portion  that  bears  the  ten  primaries,  and  the  same  relative  length  of  these 
quills.  In  the  Albatross,  this  x>ortion  of  tho  wing  is  widely  separated  from  the  body 
by  the  length  of  the  humerus  and  fore-arm ;  in  tho  former,  the  reverse  extreme  exists ; 
and  we  see  the  result  in  the  long,  measured  sweep  of  the  ocean-bird's  wing  and  the 
rapid  strokes  of  the  other's.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  a  mechanical  law 
respecting  the  ratio  between  time  of  motion  and  distance  traversed.  Given,  say,  a 
Hummer's  wing  two  inches  from  flexure  to  tip  of  first  primary,  and  one  inch  from 
flexure  to  shoulder-joint ;  this  would  make  the  point  of  the  wing  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  three  inches;  and  a  certain  amount  of 'muscular  contraction 
elfects  this  in  a  certain  time.  Now,  lengthen  fore-arm  and  upper-arm  till  they  are 
eiich  about  two  inches  long,  which  would  be  something  like  the  relative  lengths  in  an 
Albatross'  wing ;  this  would  make  tlie  point  of  the  wing  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  six  inches.  Now,  the  muscular  force  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  point  of  the  wing  could  not  move  through  this  much  larger  arc  in  the 
^uDie  time;  t.  c,  the  wing-strokes  would  be  necessarily  slower.  It  is  interesting  to 
oliscrvc  how,  in  some  other  birds,  a  similar  result  is  brought  about  by  different  means. 
In  a  Partridge,  for  instance,  without  special  shortening  of  upper-arm  or  fore-arm,  the 
Joiigcst  quill-fcathfr  is  brought  nearer  the  body  by  the  roundness  of  the  wing,  that  is, 
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the  SQCceasive  shortening  of  several  onter  primaries;  and  this  bird,  as  is  well  known, 
makes  correspondingly  more  rapid  wing-beats  and  vigorous,  whirring  flight.  In  the 
Hnmming-bird  the  quickness  of  the  wiug-vi  brat  ion  reaches  the  maximum ;  so  rapid  is 
it  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  strokes,  bnt  merely  perceives  a  tilm  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  also  the  most  rapid ;  frequently  the  eye  cannot 
follow  the  bird  itself.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  peculiar  sound,  from  which 
the  family  takes  its  English  name,  is  not  vocal,  but  produced  by  the  wings,  just  as  it 
is  in  the  cases  of  so  many  insects. 

The  tail  is  moderate,  in  most  Hummers,  but  is  too  various  in  size  and  shape  to  be 
concisely  characterized  here.  It  sometimes  greatly  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body. 
None  of'oirr  representatives  have  any  special  developments  of  this  member.  Italways 
has  ten  rectrices.  The  feet  are  small  and  short,  and  usually  naked,  though  clothed  in 
some;  the  toes  normal;  the  claws  rather  large,  relatively,  and  sharp.  The  feet  are 
scarcely  ascd  for  progression;  the  birds  take  to  their  wings  for  the  briefest  hjcomo- 
tion. 

The  birds  are  noted  for  their  gorgeous  coloring,  due  in  most  part,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  to  the  iridescent  glitter  of  their  plumage;  the  metjillio  sheen  is 
specially  noticeable  U[)ou  the  throat,  forming  the  chanicteristic  goiget  of  the  male  sex. 
This  is  commonly  wanting  in  the  female,  and  she  is  also  duller,  usually,  and  otherwise 
so  different  in  color  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  a  ditferent  species.  The  sexual 
difference  is  sometimes  so  great,  and  affects  snch  changes  in  size  and  shape  of  parts, 
that  even  genera  have  been  framed  upon  it,  or  the  sexes  of  the  same  species  reterrea 
to  different  genera.  Various  creens,  particularly  of  the  golden  series,  are  among  the 
commonest  body-colors;  purples  and  violet-blacks  oftenest  tint  the  wings  and  tail; 
the  brilliant  gorget  changes  hue  in  different  lights,  and  here  ont^^,  among  biitls,  the 
rainbow  finds  adequate  material  expression.*  The  crown  is  sometimes  asTirilliant  as 
the  throat.  Velvety-black  and  snowy-white  occur.  A  part  of  tlie  species  are  crested ; 
others  have  the  gorget  prolonged  into  a  ruff;  many  have  white,  cottony  tufts  upon  the 
flanks. 

The  general  interest  that  attaches  to  the  Hummers  causes  them  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  one  good  result  of  their  search,  to  offset  the  lamentable  wanton  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  little  creatures  for  mercenary  ends,  has  been  the  unparalleled  advance 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  species  within  comparatively  few  years.  Now,  we  know  at 
least  three  hundred  species,  apparently  valid,  aside  from  the  unnumbered  nominal 
ones  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  system.  The  family  is  confined  to  America, 
and  has  its  centre  of  abundance  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  especially  New 
Granada,  although  some  representatives  are  found  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  and 
others  live  on  snowy  Andean  peaks.  The  species  have  l>een  almost  endlessly  subdi- 
vided into  subfamilies  and  genera ;  but,  while  the  latter  are  undeniably  many,  perhaps 
but  two  of  the  former  may  be  recognized  with  certainty  and  entire  pnipriety.  One  ot 
these,  PhdethoniithinaSf  embraces  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  family,  and  is  composed  oi 
the  duller-colored  species,  especially  inhabitants  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  Amazon. 
The  other,  TrachilincBy  comprehends  the  great  variety,  and  is  the  only  one  represented 
in  North  America,  at  least  with  the  limitation  of  Phaethomithinee  just  aliudeil  to.  The 
localization  of  many  species  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  family ;  not  a  few 
are  strictly  confined,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  to  particular  valleys  or  particular  mount- 
ain  peaks,  only  a  few  miles  in  area.  Others  however,  are  widely  dispersecl.  as  our 
Knby-throat  and  the  western  Rufous-backed  Hummer,  which  reaches  from  Alaska  into 
Mexico.  Few  of  the  genera  now  usually  adopted  have  many  species ;  quite  often  but 
a  single  one. 

There  has  been  mnch  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  the  food  of  these  binls.  From 
their  hovering  so  constantly  about  flowers,  it  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  they 
were  nourished  solely  upon  the  sweets  extracte«l  from  the  nectaries.  Then  insect? 
were  found  in  their  stomachs,  and  opinion  veered  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  doubt- 
less both  views  are  correct;  we  know  that  the  birds  are  extensively  insect-eaters,  and 
the  few  that  have  been  preserved  alive  in  confinement  have  been  easily  fed  upon  syrup 
or  sugar  and  water.  Besides  being  the  most  active  of  birds,  they  are  spirited,  even 
irascible,  and  at  times  extremely  pugnacious ;  the  males  have  fierce  encounters  in  airy 
tournament.  They  are  not  projierT^  gregarious,  though  so  many  often  collect  at 
favorite  feeding-grounds.  They  build  exquisite  nests,  sometimes  pensile,  but  ordi- 
narily saddled  upon  a  small  bough  or  in  a  crotch,  tastefully  adome<l  outside,  and  at 
the  same  time  eflectively  concealed,  by  being  stuccoed  over  with  bits  of  moss  or  lichen ; 
within,  they  are  warmly  lined  with  the  most  delicate  silky,  cottony,  or  downy  vege- 
table substances.  They  never  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  which  are  white;  and  the 
period  of  incubation  is  seated  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

Wilson  knew  but  one  North  American  Humming-bird,  aud  Audubon  only  two  or 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  under  certain  conditions  the  plumage  of  our 
dullest  birds  will  show  rainbow-colors.  A  Sparrow's  wing,  for  instance,  held  up  to  a 
strong  light,  and  half-spread,  will  give  the  spectrum,  by  decomposition  of  the  solar  ray 
in  passing  through  the  fine  barbules  and  barbicels,  like  that  seen  upon  a  soai>-bubblo. 
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three  more.  In  1H58,  Prof.  Bainl  nearly  doubled  the  number,  including  seven  in  his 
work.  In  1872, 1  was  ondhled  to  recognize  eleven  species  in  the  "  Key  " ;  one  of  these, 
however,  was  purely  adventitious.  Since  this  time,  a  large  and  beautiful  species  {Eu- 
genes  fulgens)  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Henshaw  to  occur  over  our  Mexican  border, 
where,  doobtleee,  additional  species  will  eventually  be  found. 

TROCHILUS  COLUBRIS,  Linn. 
Kuby. throated  HummiDgbird, 

TtoehilHs  coluhris,  LiNX.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  191.— Latil,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  179(),  312.— Vieill., 
Euc.  569;  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  pis.  31,32;  Ois.  Dor.  i,  66,  6i>,  70,  pis.  31.  32,  33 
(♦*i?Mfti«'»).— WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  26,  pi.  10,  figs.  3,  4.~JAin>.,  Humm.  i, 
85,  pi.  5.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  98;  Comp.  List,  1838,  10 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  81.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.*ii,  1831,  323.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832.  588.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i, 
1832,  248 ;  v,  18:«),  544  ;  pi.  47 ;  Svn.  1839,  170 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  190,  pi.  2.^)3.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  169.— Gould,  Monog.  iii,  pi.  131 ;  Introd.  86.— Maxim.,  J.  f. 
O.  vi,  1858,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  131.— Ca«.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  98  (Cuba)  ; 
Mus.  Hein.  iii,  1860, 57.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  287  (Cordova) ;  1859,  367.— SCL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  129  (Guatemala).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  266.— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1870,  203  (Verugua).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  470  (Texas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  :301 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 184.— 
B.  B.  &  R  .  N.  a.  B.  ii,  448,  pi.  47,  f.  2. 

MelliHuga  colubriSj  Stepii.,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL^xiv,  247.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  113.— WooDii., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  65. 

Omhmi/ia  colubris,  Less.,  Troch.  1,  pi.  1 ;  Ois.  Mou.  151,  pi.  48, — Dev.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  p. — . 
,  Cynanthus  colubris,  Jard.,  Hunim.  ii,  143. 

Trochilua  aureigoHtirf  Lawii.,  (fide  Bd.). 

JIab. — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     North  to  57"^,  at  least.     South 
to  Brazil.    Cuba.     Winters  in  Florida  (?) 

No  Hunimers  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Hayden ;  but  two 
certainly  inhabit  the  Missouri  region,  while  a  third  {8.  rufus)^  if  not 
also  a  fourth  {Stellula  calliope)^  may  occur.  The  present  species  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  Kansas,  has  been  taken  in  the  Saskatchewan 
region,  and  ranges  also  over  the  intermediate  ground.  I  Ibund  it  quite 
common  and  breeding,  at  Pembina,  in  June. 

SELxlSPHORUS  PLATYCERCUS,  (Sw.)  Bp. 
Broad-tailed  Hammingbird. 

Trochilm  plaiiicercm,  Sw.,  Syn.  Mex.  B.  in  Philos.  Mag.  i,  1827,  441. 

Sclattphoriis platycercus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 82.--GouLi>,  Mono^r.  iii,  1852,  pi.  140  ;  Introd. 
89.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  l8oG,  288  (Cordova)  ;  1858,  297.— 8ci«  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
129  (Gnat<;mala).--Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  i:i5,  922.— Bd.,  IJ.  S.  &  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii, 
18r)9,  pt.  ii,  6,  pi.  5,  f.  1,  2.— Cab.,  Mns.  Hein.  iii,  1860,  5G.-Coop.,  Pr.  Cal. 
Acad.  1801,  68;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  :{57.— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180  (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Utah).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  20(5  (VVvominp). — 
Coi:k.s,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  57  (Arizona),  aud  Key,  1872,  185.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  462,  pi.  47,  f.  5. 

McU'isufja ptatijcercayCtWW ,  Gcii.  of  B.  i,  113. 

Oruinmyiu  tricolor^  Lk88  ,  Coiibris,  Pi.'),  pi.  14  (Brazil);  Troch.  18.31,  156,  pi.  60  (Mex- 
ico).— Jakd.,  Nat.  Libr.  ii,  77,  pi.  13. 

CytiavthitM  trivoloTy  Jakd.,  llnium.  ii,  144. 

OriiiHinyia  moutana,  Li:s.s.,  Troch.  1831,  101,  pit.  63,  64  (young). 

Trochiiutt  montauua^  Jaud.,  Huuini.  ii,  67. 

7fa^.— Rocky  Monntaius  aud  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Black  Hills.    Texas.    South  into 
Mexico. 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

This  8i)ecie8,  one  of  the  several  ascertained  of  late  years  to  inhabit 
the  United  States,  long  after  its  original  description  as  a  bird  of  Mex- 
ico, was  first  entered  in  our  fauna  by  Prof.  Baird,  upon  specimens  taken 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  bv  Mr.  J.  II.  ClaVk.    Its  range  was  almost  simulta- 
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iieously  ascertained  to  extend  through  New  Mexico,  where  Dr.  W.  W. 
Anderson  obtained  it,  at  Canton  Burgwyn,  to  Fort  Bridger,  then  Utah, 
now  in  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming,  where  Mr.  C.  Drexler  secured 
examples.  In  June,  1864,  I  found  it  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  at  Whipple's  Pass.  It  appeared  to  be  quite 
common ;  many  were  seen  feeding  among  the  wild  roses  then  in  full 
bloom,  and  excellent  examples  were  procured.  I  did  not  recognize  it  at 
Fort  Whipple,  whei*e  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  S.  rufus,  was  num- 
erous through  the  summer.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  at  Lake  Tahoe,  at  an 
altitude  of  G,000  feet,  where  it  was  breeding,  his  specimens  being  young 
He  records  his  anticipation  of  its  extension  northward  to  the  Blue 
Mountains,  near  Snake  River,  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Allen  found  it  common 
at  Ogdon,  Utah,  in  September,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  also  in 
Park  County,  Colorado,  where  he  saw  it  repeatedly  among  the  flowers 
growing  far  above  the  timber-line  of  Mount  Lincoln,  as  more  fully 
stated  in  the  following  memorandum  he  obligingly  gave  me : 

"  The  Broad-tailed  llummer  was  common  from  Cheyenne  southward 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  Colorado  City,  and  throughout  the 
mountains  was  everywhere  abundant,  even  to  above  the  timber-line. 
Its  flight  is  exceedingly  swift,  and  characterized  by  a  sharp  whistling 
sound ;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 
common  Ruby-throat  of  the  East.  Its  nest  was  not  discovered,  but 
hardly  a  day  pavSsed  without  a  considerable  number  of  the  birds  being 
observed,  often  several  individuals  being  in  sight  at  once.  The  great 
abundance  of  flowers  throughout  the  mountain  valleys,  and  which  here 
and  there  also  nearly  cover  the  ground,  even  far  above  the  limit  of  trees 
on  the  Snowy  Range,  renders  this  mountain  region  highly  favorable  to 
the  existence  of  this  interesting  species,  and  offers  a  ready  explanation 
of  its  abundant  occurrence  here."  Our  last  recoixl  is  a  note,  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Holden,  relating  to  his  observations  among  the  Black  Hills : 

*' These  little  birds  were  quite  common.  On  one  occasion,  while 
skinning  a  Uaw^k,  I  threw  a  piece  of  flesh  into  a  small  dead  tree  near 
me.  In  a!i  instant  three  of  the  birds  were  x>oised  before  the  meat,  mis- 
taking it,  no  doubt,  for  some  gaudy  flower.  But  one  nest  was  found. 
It  contained  two  young  ones  about  a  week  old.  I  was  struck  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  birds  in  placing  their  nest.  A  small  tree  had 
fallen  over  the  broc^k,  which  was  here  eight  feet  wide.  The  nest  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  under  branches  in  such  a  way  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  would  effectually  keep  out  the  rain.  The  nest  was  lined  with 
a  species  of  cotton  obtained  in  the  vicinity."  Mr.  Trippe  writes  as  iol 
lows  from  Colorado : 

S,  platycercus.  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  Abundant;  migratory; 
breeds.  The  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  extends  upward  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  reaching  timber-line  by  the  15th  of  June,  and  during 
summer  roaming  far  above  it.  It  is  very  common,  and  universally  dis 
tributed,  wandering  overall  the  mountainsides  and  throughout  all  the 
valleys;  and  even  penetrating  at  times  the  depths  of  the  forest — in 
short,  wherever  it  can  find  flowers,  it  is  at  home.  The  sound  produced 
by  its  wings  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  uidike  the  humming  of  the 
Ruby  throat ;  it  is  a  loud,  rattling  noise,  more  like  the  shrill  chirrup  of 
a  locust  than  the  buzzing  of  w  ings.  It  is  an  exi)ert  insect-catcher,  ami 
frequently  perches  on  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  or  some  tall,  dry  bush, 
whence  it  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  i)assing  insects,  which  it  pursues 
with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and  after  capturing  them  returns  to  the 
same  perch.    At  times  it  utters  a  sharp,  quick  note,  especially  when 
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angry  or  alarmed.  It  has  the  babit,  during  early  sninmer,  of  mounting 
forty  or  fifty  yards  straight  up  in  the  air,  poising  it-self  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  darting  down  again,  rei)eating  tbe  same  manceuvre  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.  Sometimes  a  score  or  more  may  be  seen  dart- 
ing up  and  down  together  in  tbis  way  for  bait'  an  hour  or  more. 

This  Hummingbird,  breeds  from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line,  and 
probably  raises  two  broods  each  season,  as  I  have  found  young  birds 
just  hatched,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August.  Its  nest  is  an  exquisite 
little  affair,  so  cunningly  covered  with  lichens  as  to  look  precisely  like 
the  limb  on  which  it  rests.  One  which  I  found  was  i)laced  on  a  sway- 
ing bough  directly  over  a  mountain-torrent,  and  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  water.  The  young  are  cared  for  and  fed  by  the  old  birds 
for  some  time  after  they  leave  the  nest.  They  disappear  in  September. 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  birds 
of  this  region  for  the  last  few  years,  informs  me  that  she  has  seen  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  a  Hummingbird  w  ith  a  flaming-red  throat  and 
breast,  much  larger  than  the  present  species,  a  straggler  from  Mexico, 
perhaps,  as  yet  undetected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  [very 
possibly  Eugenes  fulgcns. — E.  C.J. 

Family  ALCEDINID^ :  Kingfishers. 

CERYLB  ALCYON,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Belted  Kingfisher. 

Aleedo  aUufni,  Linn.,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 180.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  451.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Om.  i,  1790,  257  {Ittpida  caroUnemnH  cristaia,  Biiiss.,  iv,  51*2  ;  Belted  Kingfitdurr^ 
Catks.,  Car.  i,  pi.  69 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  169 ;  Gen.  Syn.  ii,  637  ;  also,  Martin- 
pickeur  de  la  Lonisiaue,  P.  E.  715 ;  Gen.  Svn.  ii,  637,  and  l/.-p.  hupt>4  de  St. 
Domingae,  P.  E.  593).— Vieill.,  Euc.  Mutb.  2i:?3.— Wils.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,l811, 
59.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828.  48.— Sw.  &  JtiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 339.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 
i,  1831,  394,  pi.  77;  Syn.  18:«),  173;  B.  Am.  iv,  205,  pi.  255.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  594.— Gill.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  172.— Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 102.— Trippe,  Pr. 
E88.  lust,  vi,  1871,117. 

CerjfU  alcyon,  Boie,  Isis,  1828, 316.— Bp.,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,108;  List,  1838,10;  Consp.  Vol. 
Anis.  10 ;  Consp.  Av.  160.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  82 ;  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  81 
(Jamaica).— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  185.3,  65.— Cass.,  111.  1855,  254 ;  Cat.  Hale. 
Mas.  Phila.  4.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  101  (Cuba);  GuxDL.,  Rep.  186(5,  292 
(Cuba).— BiiEW.,  N.  A.  Orn.  1857,  110,  pi.  4,  f.  52  (egg).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop. 
vi,  1837, 79.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  158.— Hkekm,,  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi, 
57.— MoouE,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  53  (Honduras).- Newt.,  Ibis,  i.  lft">9,  67  (Santa 
Cruz).- SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 131  (Belize).— TAYU>R,W>irf.  ii,  1860,  li6(Hondnra8).— 
Buy.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii,  18^9  (BahanuiH).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  2:« ;  1859,236, 
367;  1860,  253  (Orizaba).- Mlkkay,  Edinb.  Pbilos.  Journ.  1860  (Hudson's 
Bay).— CcK)P.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  167.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1861,  217  (Labrador).— Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861,  318  (New  Granada).— II  a  yd.. 
Rep.  1862,  157.— Cab.,  Journ.  1862,  162  (Costa  Rica).— Drf:ss.,  Ibis,  18rK),  471 
(Texas).- Bky.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  18<i6  (Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo).— CouKS,  Pr. 
Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 59  (Arizona).— Lawi:.,  Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  184>8, 118  (Costa  Rica). — 
Shnd.,  01  v.  V.  A.  1«69, 585  (St.  Bartholomew).— Dall&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1869,  275  (Alaska).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  3;J6.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
1870,  463  (Wyoming).— AIJ.EX,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  300  (Florida);  iii,  1872, 
179  (mountains  up  to  9,000  feet).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1672,  206  (Colo- 
rado).-Tkippe,  ibid.  233  (Iowa).— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  29  (Alaska).— 
Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Binls,  1872,  124  (Ireland!).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  188.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.,  1873, 3.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 392,  pi  45,  f.  6.— Siiarpe,  Monog. 
Alcedinidcn, 

Jtpida  alcyon,  8w.,  Classif.  of  Birds,  ii,  1837, 336. 

Megaoeryk  alcyon,  Reich.,  Handbuch,  i,  1851,  25,  pi.  412,  figs.  3108,  3109. 

£itrepto€cryle  alcyon^  Cab.,  Mus.  Hem.  i,  1859, 151. 

Chlorocenfle  aloifon,  Scl.,  Cat.  Ara.  Birds,  1862,  264. 

Alcedo  ludorioiana,  G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  452  (P.  E.  715,  v.  supra). 

Mcedojaguacati,  *'  Dumont,  Diet.  Sci.  Nat.  i,  1816, 455." 

Jiloedo  guacu,  "  Vieill.,  Noqv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xix,  1818, 406." 

18 
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Hah, — Over  tho  waters  of  all  North  and  Middle  America,  and  many  of  the  WesI 
Indian  Islands.  Resident,  or  imperfectly  migratory,  being  in  the  north  forced  away 
bv  the  freezing  of  the  waters.  Breeds  nearly  throughout  its  range.  Accidental  in 
Ireland  (in  1845,  Thompwn,  B.  Irel.  i,  373). 

lAtMtemant  Warrtn*9  Expedition.— 465>7 y  Little  Missoari ;  5234,  Yellowstone. 

Later  i(;>i»edUiafi8.— 59849-50,  Colorado  ;  00458, 6080d-7,  Wyoming. 

Family  CUCULID^:  Cuckoos. 

Note. — The  Gronnd  Cnckoo,  Geocooayx  calififmianvSf  is  entered  npon  the  Holden- 
Aiken  List  (Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  187!i{),  as  a  resident  species;  but  since, in  the  preparation 
of  two  dififerent  Mss.  £i>r  the  press,  the  editor  neglected  to  preserve  indications  of  locali- 
ties with  desirable  precision,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  species  should  be  included  io 
the  present*  work  or  not.  The  List  covers  ground  partly  in  the  water-shed  of  the 
Missouri,  and  partly  beyond  it,  for  Mr.  Aiken's  observations  extend  as  far  south  as 
Canon  City,  Colorado.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  Pipilo  fu«ou8  (*'  metoleucus  **), 
Until  recently,  I  was  unaware  of  the  extension  of  the  Ground  Cuckoo  beyond  tlie  Lati- 
tude of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  excepting  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  to 
Fort  Reading  (latitude  40^^) ;  Mr.  Aiken's  record  is  interesting  in  this  regard.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  occurrence  of  the  species  on  the  Arkansas,  near  Fort  Lyons,  as  r^ 
corded  by  me,  Am.  Nac.  vii,  1873, 75L 


COCCYZUS  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Black-billed  Cnckoo. 

Cuculus  erythrophthalmus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv.  1811,  16,  pi.  27,  fig.  2.— Steph.,  Shaw's 
Gen.  Zool.  xiv,  208.— Hart.,  Br.  Binls,  1872,  124  (Ireland). 

Coocyzus  eryihraphthalmu8y  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  48;  8vn.  1828,  42;  Consp.  i,  1850, 
111.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832, 170,  pi.  32;  Syn.  1839, 187  ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 300, 
pi.  276.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 183.— Ghay,  Cten.  of  B.  ii,  457.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  92.— Gloger,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  224.— Leotaud,  Ois.  de  Triu.  352.— Scl.  <& 
Salv.,  IbiH,  I860,  276  (Guatemala).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  252;  1864, 122;  1870, 
168;  Cat.  1862,  323.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 199.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lyo.  ix,  1868,  128  (Costa  Rica).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1866, 295  (Cuba). 

PiayaeryihrophUialma,  Le8».,  Traits  Om.  1831, 141. 

Erjfihropkrys  erjfthrophthalmua,  Bp.,  Com  p.  List,  1838,  40. 

Cwxjfgm  erythrophthafmvSf  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  104  (Cuba,  breeds).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
77.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 154.— Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862, 76.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  vii,  1862,  23  (New  Granada).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  83 
(Canada).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  118  (Minnesota);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
2.33  (Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  484,  pi.  48,  f.  5. 

CooqfzuB  dominicu8f  NUTT.,  Man.  i,  ld:{2,  556  (not  of  authors). 

i7a&.— North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Wyominc,  Trook),  North  to  Labra- 
dor. South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  the  vadley  of  the  Amazon.  Cuba, 
rnrely ;  no  other  Antillean  record.  Said  to  winter  in  Florida.  Accidental  in  Europe 
(Kiliead,  Antrim  County,  September  25, 1871 ;  Blake-Knox,  Zool.  1872,  2943  (*<  amerU 
canus,^^  error ;  Clermont,  ibidy  p.  3022) ;  Hartino,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 124.— Italy,  Bolle, 
J.  f.  O.  1858,  457;  Selys-Lono.,  Ibis,  1870,  452;  Salvad.,  Fn.  Ital.  Ucc.  1871,  42. 

lAst  of  specimens. 


19337 
19338 


P.  F.  Bighorn  R 
do 


June  15, 1860 


G.  H.  Trook. 


12.00 
12.00 


15.00 
15.00 


5.50 
5.50 


Lieutenant  Warren*8  i5!rp«K«afi.— 5332,  Fort  Lookout;  5233,  Moreau  River;  897^-81, 
Platte  River ;  8982,  Loup  Fork. 

These  specimeDs  indicate  the  westernmost  locality  as  yet  on  record 
for  this  species,  which  was  not  previously  known  to  cress  the  central 
plains.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Newberry  quotes  the  species  for  California, 
but  be  does  so  with  a  double  query ;  he  secured  no  specimens,  and  the 
cries  he  beard,  if  those  of  any  Cuckoo,  were  doubtless  of  C.  americanus. 

This  species  is  found  thronghout  most  of  Eastern  North  America 
with  C  americanvBy  and  yet  there  is  a  notable  difference  in  their  distri- 
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batioD^  the  Binck- billed  Ciickoo  being  the  more  northerly  bird.  Audu- 
bon has  recorded  both  8pe<;ies  from  Labrador,  but  in  rather  vague 
terms,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  act4ially  taken  any  specimens;  I 
thiDk  it  safe  to  infer  that  all  the  Cuckoos  he  may  have  seen  there  were 
of  this  species.  In  New  England  the  Black-billed  is  the  more  common 
of  the  two,  and  I  tbiuk  that  there  the  Yellow-billed  finds  its  ordinary 
northern  limit;  in  fact,  it  is  extremely  rare  in  many  localities.  This 
relative  distribution  is  susceptible  of  numerous  illustrations.  Tbus, 
Mr.  Men  wrath  gives  the  Black-billed  as  a  common  summer  resident  at 
Hamilton,  Canada  West,  while  of  the  Yellow-billed  he  says  he  never 
saw  but  one  specimen  in  Canada.  Allen  and  Maynanfs  testimony  for 
Massachusetts,  though  necessarily  less  pointed,  is  to  the  same  general 
eflfect.  In  the  Middle  8tates,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Dr.  Tunibull 
giving  the  Yellow-bilIe<l  as  rather  the  more  common  of  the  two.  At 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Yellow-billed  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  also  breeds  plentifully;  it  arrives  late  in  April,  and 
remains  through  September.  There  the  Black-billed  is  much  less 
numerous,  even  when  both  are  migrating,  and  breeds  but  sparingly.  In 
his  Kansas  list,  Prof.  Snow  gives  both  species  without  remark,  but 
marks  the  Yellow-billed  only,  as  breeding.  The  latter  appears  to  breed 
everywhere  in  its  United  States  range,  the  former  rarely  south  of  the 
Middle  districts. 

The  habits  of  the  two  species  are  very  similar,  and  the  birds  are  com- 
monly confounded  by  unscientific  observers.  The  notes  of  the  Black- 
billed  are  less  harsh  and  not  so  often  repeated.  The  nesting  is  much  the 
same;  the  egg^  deeper  green,  smaller  (1.10  by  0.80),  and  less  elliptical. 

I  found  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo  breeding  in  the  Pembina  Mountains, 
forty  miles  west  of  the  Red  River.  At  date  of  July  12  the  nest  con- 
tained a  single  young  bird,  just  ready  to  fly ;  the  others,  if  any,  having 
already  left.  The  nest,  in  this  instance,  was  remarkable  in  position, 
being  placed  in  the  crotch  of  an  oak  bush  less  than  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  a  dense  thicket  on  a  hill-side.  There  was  a  large  basement 
of  loosely-interla<^d  twigs,  on  which  was  placed  a  matted  platform  with 
scarcely  any  depression,  of  dried  leaves  and  poplar  catkins.  The  young 
one  could  not  quite  fly,  but  scrambled  off  as  1  approached,  and  I  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  catching  it;  during  the  capture,  the  old  bird 
came  about  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  answered  the  cries  of  the 
young  with  a  curious  guttural  note.  The  young  has  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  all  eds^ed  with  whitish,  and  a  faint  tawny-gray  shade  on  the 
breast ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  pale-bluish ;  the  iris  is  brown. 

COCCYZUS  AMERICANUS,  (Linn.)  Bp, 
Tellow-biiled  Cackoo. 

Cvculus  domiviccnsiSf  BrI88.,  Om.  iv,  110,  pi.  9. 

Cuculfis  dominicus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 170.— Gm.,  i,  416.-~Imth.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  221.-- 

(Not  Cocciigits  dmnitticu8  of  Nutt.,  or  of  Bp.,  CoDsp.,  or  of  Set.,  Cat.) 
Coccygm  domitticus^  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  154. 
Piaya  domitiica.  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  ii,  457. 
Cuculus  carolineniiiSf  Bri88.,  Oni.  iv,  ll2(Coucoii  de  la  Caroline,  P.  E.  810).— Wijls.,  Am. 

Orn.  iv,  1811, 13,  pi.  28,  f.  1. 
Erjfthrophryt  cmoUnensiSy  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  322. 
CueulM  americanun^  Lixx.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1766, 170.— Gm.,  i,  416.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 

219.— Steph.,  Shawn's  Gen.  Zooi.  ix,  9:$.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844.  61.— 

Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  124  (Great  Britain). 
CoocyzuB  amcricttnusj  Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  47;  Consp.  i,  18.50,  111.— NuTT.,  Man.  i, 

1«32,  551.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  18  j  v,  1839,  520;  pi.  2;  Syn.  1839,  187;  B. 
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Am.  i V,  1842,  S9J,  pi.  275.— Gould,  B.  Enr.  pi.  242.— Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  ii,  457.— 
GosSE,  B.  Jam.  279.— Woodii.,  Sit<tr.  Rep.  1853,92.— Leotaud,  Ois.  Trin.  350.— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  laVJ,  149.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  252;  1H64,  120;  1870,  165;  Ibis, 
1860,  43;  Cat.  1832,  322.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,  128  (Costa  Rica).— Gray, 
Haud-liet,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8914.— Gcndl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  295  (Cuba).— CoUES, 
Key,  1872,  190,  tij?.  123. 

Piaija  anuricanay  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  1831, 142. 

Erythrophrtjs  americanuSf  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  40. 

Cureus  americaniu,  Bp.,  Cat.  Metod.  Uco.  Europ.  1842,  50. 

CocajBtes  amtn^ioauMf  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirbelth.  Eorop.  1840, 149. 

Covajgus  americanus.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  104  ;  1862,  107 ;  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  75. — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  76.— Hayd.,  Ren.  1862,  l.'>5.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  371.-Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  2.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,  2:^3  (Iowa).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  477,  pi.  48,  f.  4  ("3"  err.). 

Caccyzus  pyrrhopierufj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  viii,  270;  Euey.  Met.  iii,  1343. 

CuchIus  cineroaus,  Temsl,  Man.  Oru.  iv,  18.15,  277. 

CoccifHtes  flavirostriSy  Gloger,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  223. 

Coccijzus  bairdii,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  120.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  211,  No.  8923.— 
*'  Pelzeln  Orn.  Bras.  273.'* 

(f)  Coccygus  juhenil  Lawr.^  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1863, 106,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864.  42,  99  (Som- 
brero). 

Hah, — Eastern  United  States  and  part  of  the  British  Provinces.  West  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Also  observed  in  California.  South  through  Mexico  and  various  West 
India  Islands  and  Central  America  into  South  America  as  far  as  Buenos  Ay  res.  Acci- 
dental in  Euro]>e.  See  Gould's  &,  SchlegeFs  works;  also,  Hart.,  Man.  1872, 124  (five 
British  instances,  with  the  references). 

Lieutenant  Watreu'a  Expedition,— 8^),  8987,  Platte  River;  8983,  8985,  Loup  Fork  of 
Platte ;  8980,  Elkhorn  River. 

Confusion  has  arisen  in  the  employ  of  the  name  dominicua  for  different  species.  Nutt- 
all  applied  it  to  our  Black-billed  Cuckoo ;  Bonaparte  used  it  for  a  species,  of  which  he 
says  (correctly  or  not)  ^^rostro  nigerrimo;"  Sclater,  for  the  West  Indian  Mangrove 
Cuckoo ;  Baird  apparently  relegated  it  to  the  insular  variety  of  americanuSf  afterwards 
named  bairdii  by  Sclater.  But,  as  Cabauis  and  Heine  determined,  there,  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  is  merely  a  synonym  of  amtricanus. 

I  am  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  C  bairdii^  ScL.,  to  aniericanuay  and  the 
same  may  be  found  necessary  with  C.  julienu 

Cabanis  and  Heine  have  made  two  species  of  the  rusty- bellied,  yellow-billed  **  Man- 
grove'^  Cuckoos;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  more  than  one  species,  the 
synonymy  of  which  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  accompanying  foot-note.* 

.  Having  already  compared  the  North  American  distribution  of  this 
species  with  tliat  of  the  Black-billed,  it  only  remains  to  note  its  Pacitic 

•  CoccYZUS  SENicuLUS,  (Lath,)  Vieill, 

Cuculus  minor,  Gm.,  i,  411  (ex  P.  1.  813.)    (Ninnen  ineptum,) 

Coccifzim  minor,  Okay,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  457 ;  Hand -list,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8917. 

Cuculus  seniculusj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  219.— SxKru.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  125. 

Coccyzaa  eeviculus,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1346.— Bi\,  Consp.  i,  1850,  111.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862, 

323;  P.  Z.  8.  I8ti4,  121.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  170. 
Coccygus  eeniculus.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  78. 
Coccygus  helviceniriSj  Cau.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii,  714. 

Eab. — Continental  Tropical  America.   Trinidad ;  Dominica ;  Guadeloupe ;  Martinique. 

C.  SENICULUS  var.  nesiotes. 

Coccyzu8  eeniculus,  Nutt.  Man.  i,  1832,  558.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  390,  pi.  169;  Syn. 

1839,  188 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 303,  pi.  277.-  GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 281.— Sall6,  P'.  Z. 

8.  1857,  234.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1859, 150.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860,  377.— Scl., 

P.  Z.  8.  1861,  79.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  190. 
Eryihrophrys  senumlus^  Bp.,  Comp.  and  Geog.  List,  1838,  40. 
Piaya  minor,  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  1831,  141. 
Coccygus  minor.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  78.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 

1874,  482,  pi.  48,  f.  3  (**4"  err.). 
Coccysus  dominicus,  (f)Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  112  (gives  black  bill).— SCL,  Cat.  1802,  323 

(not  of  Linuiens). 
Coccygus  nesiotes,  Cab.,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1862,  78.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864, 170. — ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1864,  121.— GUAY,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  210,  No.  8918. 

^ad.— Greater  Antilles  and  Florida. 
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coast  record.  Early  observers  gave  "Oregon'^  as  a  locality  which  has 
reniatned  unchecked  to  date,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
California  quotations  have  been  confirmed.  Before,  it  rested  a{)on 
"hearsay,"  literally,  for  several  persons  who  thought  they  heard  its  cry 
may  have  been  mistaken,  easily  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  hooting 
of  the  Borrowing  Owl  is  so  similar  to  the  notes  of  the  Rain  Crow,  that 
I  should  have  been  deceive<l  myself  on  one  occasion  had  I  not  been  fore- 
warned by  my  friend  Cooper ;  and  secondly,  as  this  gentleman  observes, 
the  noise  made  by  the  Spade-footed  Toad  {Scaphiopus)  is  also  very  simi- 
lar. Specimens  have,  however,  been  actually  procured  by  Mr.  F.  Gruber 
in  Napa  Valley. 

The  peculiar  notes  of  this  bird,  sounding  like  the  syllables  Jcoo-Jcoo-lcoOy 
indefinitely  repeated,  are  probably  uttered  more  frequently  during  the 
atmospheric  changes  ])receding  falling  weather,  and  have  given  rise  to 
the  name  "Rain  Crow,''  by  which  botb  our  species  are  universally  knowu 
Co  the  vulgar.  The  Yellow-billed  is  rather  the  noisier  bird  of  the  two, 
and  its  voice  is  more  forcible.  It  is  a  rather  shy  and  unfamiliar  species, 
inhabiting  high,  open  woods,  as  well  as  the  large  shade-trees  of  parks 
and  cities,  and  generally  remains  high  among  the  branches.  When 
dashing  about,  in  active  pursnit  of  the  varions  large-winged  insects  that 
form  its  chief  lood,  they  are  conspicuous  objects,  the  metallic  olive-gray 
dashing  in  the  sun,  and  the  snowy  under  parts  contrasting  with  verdure. 
But  ordinarily  they  are  hidden  birds,  oftener  heard  than  seen;  they 
pass  from  one  tree  to  another  stealthily,  with  a  rapid,  gliding,  noiseless 
flight,  and  often  rest  motionless  as  statues  for  a  long  time,  especially 
when  crying  out,  or  when  they  have  detected  a  suspicious  object.  They 
court  the  seclusion  of  the  thickest  foliage.  Their  curiosity  is  not  small, 
and  they  may  be  observed  to  frequently  peer  down  with  inquisitive 
looks  through  the  dense  foliage,  trying  to  make  out  some  unusual  object. 
Although  not  parasites,  like  the  European  species,  devoid  of  parental 
instinct,  they  hare  their  bad  traits,  being  even  worse  enemies  of  various 
small,  gentle  birds;  for  they  are  abandoned  thieves,  as  wicked  as  Jays 
in  this  respect,  continually  robbing  birds  of  their  eggs,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  devouring  the  helpless  nestlings. 

The  nidification  is  not  remarkably  peculiar,  the  nest  being  like  that 
of  a  Crow  in  miniature,  composed  artlessly  of  many  small  sticks  and 
some  grass,  rather  loosely  interlaced,  and  forming  a  flattish,  unsubstan- 
tial structure,  usually  saddled  on  a  large  horizontal  branch.  The  eggs 
are  [)ale  greenish,  rather  broadly  oval,  measuring  about  IJ  inches  long 
by  J  in  breadth.  But  the  oviposition  is  very  unusual.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  bird  begins  to  set  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid,  and  successively 
deposits  the  rest  at  such  intervals  that  a  nest  may  be  found  with  a  fresh 
egg  in  it,  another  partially  incubated,  a  newly-hatched  bird,  and  one  or 
more  young  more  advanced.  1  have  verified  this  fact ;  but  in  place  of 
my  observations  I  will  give  an  extract  from  Audubon,  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired : 

''A  nest,  which  was  placed  near  the  centre  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size, 
was  reached  by  a  sou  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  grounds  we  were.  One 
of  the  old  birds,  which  was  sitting  ui)on  it,  left  its  situation  only  when 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  climber's  hand,  and  silently  glided  off  to  an- 
other tree  close  by.  Two  young  Cuckoos,  nearly  able  to  fly,  scrambled 
off  from  their  tenement  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  were  Ciiught 
by  us  after  awhile.  The  nest  was  taken,  and  carefully  handed  to  me. 
It  still  contained  three  young  Cuckoos,  all  of  different  sizes,  the  small- 
est apparently  just  hatched,  the  next  in  size  probably  several  days  old, 
while  the  largest,  covered  with  pin-feathers,  would  have  been  able  to 
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leave  the  nest  in  aboat  a  week.  There  were  also  in  the  nest  two  eg^ 
one  containing  a  cluck,  the  other  fresh  or  lately  laid.  The  two  young 
birds  wbich  escaped  from  the  nest  clung  so  firmly  to  the  branches  with 
their  feet  that  our  attempts  to  dislodge  them  were  of  no  avail,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  On  now  looking  at  all  these 
young  birds  our  surprise  was  indeed  great,  as  no  two  of  them  were  of 
the  same  size,  which  clearly  showed  that  they  had  been  hatched  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  and  I  should  suppose  the  largest  to  have  been  fully  three 
weeks  older  than  any  of  the  rest.  Mr.  lihett  assured  us  that  he  had 
observed  the  same  in  another  nest  placed  in  a  tre«  within  a  few  paces 
of  his  bouse^  and  which  he  also  showed  to  us.  He  stated  that  eleven 
young  Cuckoos  had  been  successively  hatched  and  reared  in  it,  V>y  the 
same  pair  of  old  birds,  in  one  season,  and  that  young  bii*ds  and  eggs 
were  to  be  seen  in  it  at  the  same  time  for  many  weeks  in  succession. 

^^On  thinking  since  of  this  strange  fact,  I  have  felt  most  anxious  to 
discover  how  many  eggs  the  Cuckoo  of  Europe  drops  in  one  se<isoii.  If 
it,  as  I  suspect,  produces  as  our  bird  does,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten,  or 
what  may  he  called  the  amount  of  two  broods,  in  a  season,  this  circum- 
stance would  connect  the  two  species  in  a  still  more  intimate  manner 
than  theoretical  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be  allied.  And  if  our 
Cow-pen  bird  also  drops  eight  or  ten  eggs  in  a  season,  which  she  proba- 
bly does,  that  number  might  be  considered  the  amount  ot  two  broods, 
which  the  Eed-winged  Starling  usually  produces.*' 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  stated  to  winter  in  Southern  Florida.  It 
is  a  ))artially  nocturnal  species,  in  so  far  at  leaet  as  the  fact  of  its  often 
crying  out  in  the  night,  and  being  apparently  in  motion,  may  warrant 
the  statement.  Besides  the  insects  above  mentioned  as  its  food,  it  eats 
various  grubs,  even  wood- inhabiting  molluscs,  and  also  plucks  difi'erent 
kinds  of  berries  and  other  soft  fruits. 

Family  PICID^:  Woodpeckers. 

In  all  oar  rcprescntathres  of  tbis  family,  tbe  nesting  and  eggs  are  so  similar  that  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  under  heads  of  each  species.  The  birds 
all  lay  in  boles  of  trees,  dng  by  themselves,  depositing  the  eggs—generally  to  tbe  nnm- 
ber  of  five  or  six,  but  sometimes  more  or  fewer — upon  the  chips  and  dust  at  tbe  bot- 
tom. Tbe  eggs  are  of  a  more  nearly  globnlar  shape  than  is  usual  among  birds,  with  a 
shell  of  crystal  smoothness  and  purity,  white,  unmarked.  Almost  tbe  only  difference 
in  the  eggs  of  tbe  species  is  in  size,  which  corresi>onds  in  general  w^ith  that  of  the 
parent,  though,  lu  the  cases  of  our  two  largest  species,  tbe  size  a])pearH  dispi'oi>ortiou< 
ately  smaU.  Thus,  on  eg^  of  H,  pileatua  measures  only  1.25  by  U.9ti,  thus  being  not 
much  bigger  than  a  good-sized  Flicker's  egg  (I.IS  by  0.8ti). 

HYLOTOMUS  PILEATUS,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Pileated  Woodpecker. 

Ficus  pileatuSf  Linn.,  Sysfc.  Nat.  i,  1766, 173  (Picua  niger  maximus  capite  rubro.  Gates.,  i, 
17;  A  virginianvi9  cri$taiu8f  Bkiss.,  iv,  29;  Pic  nair  hupp^  de  LouiriauCf  Buff.,  P. 
E.  718).— Gm.,  i,  1788,  42&.— Lath.,  Ind.  i,  1790,  225  — Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii, 
1807,  58,  pi.  110.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1811,  27,  pi.  29,  f.  2.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool. 
ix,  158,  pi.  32.— Wagi-,  Syst.  Av.  1827.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  84 ;  Ency. 
iii,  1313.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  44.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  304.— Less.,  Tr. 
Om.  1831.  229.— NUTT.,  Mao.  i,  1832, 567.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  74;  v,  1839, 
533;  pi.  Ill ;  B.  Am.  iv,  226,  pi.  257.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  lb58,  352.— bUND., 
Consp.  Av.  Pio.  1866,  8. 

Dryotomus  piltatus,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  308.— Bf.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  39. 

Draocopua  pileatWy  BoiK.— Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  132.— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  332.— Gu  ay, 
Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 188,  No.  8635. 

DryopicuB  pilcaUUf  Bp.,  Not.  Orn.  Delattre,  1854,  85.— Malh.,  Mon.  i,  34,  pi.  11,  figs.  5, 6, 7. 

Drioq^icM  piUMtu§f  Bp.,  Consp.  YoL  Zygod.,  Aten.  ItaL  1854,  8. 
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Camp^hilus  pileatua,  Reich.,  HaDd-bach  Sp  Orn.  391,  pi.  647,  fip:8.  4317,  4318. 
Hniaiomus  pileatuSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  1()7 ;  and  of  mobt  United  States  writers. 
Eglotantut  pileatusy  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  396.— Coue8,  Key,  1872, 192,  fig.  128.— Snow, 

B.  Kans.  1873,  3.  (rare).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  550,  pL  56,  f.  5,  6. 
Ceophlaus  pileatu8.  Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  1862, 176. 
PkUeotomu8  pilcaius,  Cau.  &  Heine,  Mas.  Heiu.  iv,  1863, 102. 
Hab, — Timbered  regions  of  North  AiuericA  at  large. 

This  large  species  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  and 
is  doubtless  of  rare,  if  more  than  casual,  occurreuce  in  mcst  parts  of 
the  Missouri  region,  which  is  not  heavily  wooded  enough  to  suit  its 
habits.    It  varies  greatly  in  size  according  to  latitude. 

PICUS  VILLOSUS,  Linn. 

■t 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

a.  mUosm.  (Wing-coverts  profusely  white-spotted.) 

a^  majores,  (I^orthern  examples,  10  to  11  inches  long.) 

FksM  villoniB,  FoRST.,  Phil.  Trans.  IxH,  1772,  383.— Sw.  &  BiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  305.— 

Daix  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274. 
PUm$  villasma  var.  mo/or,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A  1858,  84.— Sl^T).,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  16. 
Picus  viUoitud  var.  canadenaiSy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503. 
FicM  Uncomelasj  Bodd.,  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783,  pi.  345,  f.  1  (Pic  du  Canada,  BCFF.).— Gray, 

Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  ^599.- Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  199. 
Dryobaies  leuoomelas.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Heiu.  iv,  1H63,  67. 
PicuB  canadevtiis,  Gm.,  i,  437  (Pious  rarius  canadensiSj  BRibS.,  Orn.  iv,  45,  No.  16,  pi.  2,  f. 

2,  9 ).— Laih.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  230.— Stepii.,  Geu.  Zool.  ix,  17.3.--Vieill. 

Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  92;  Encv.  iii,  1318— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  188,  pi.  417, 

Syn.  1839,  177;  B.Am,  iv,  1842,  235;  pi.  258 —Bp., Consp. i,  1850,  1.37.— Reich. ; 

Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  373,  pi.  638,  figs.  4250,  4251.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  78,  pi, 

PicM  pkillipsii]  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  186,  pi.  417;  Syn.  1839, 177;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
238,  pi.  259  (young,  with  yellow  crown). — Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  686. — Malu., 
Mon.  Pic.  i,  84,  pi.  21,  f.  5.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  8601. 

Picus  philipmf  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435. 

PicM  pkilipsif  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  138. 

PicMs  pkilippniy  Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  364,  pi.  632,  figs.  4204, 4205. 

JHckopicus  philipgif  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Itul.  1854,  8. 

Picua  aeptentrionalie,  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  684  {  =  phillipm). 

b/  medii.  (Intermediate  examples,  9  to  10  inches  long.) 

PUma  vilJo8U8f  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  175  (Kalm,  It.  iii,  43 ;  P.  variui  mcdius  quaai 

mUo8ii8f  Gates.,  i,  19 ;  P.  variua  nr^twiantia,  Briss.,  iv,  48 ;  Pio  varie  de  Virginiet  ^ 
Buff.,  P.  E.  7.54).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  435.— Lath.,  lud.  Om.  i,  1790,  Z^  ^ 
(England).— ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  64,  pi.  120.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i, 
1808,  150,  pi.  9.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  171.— Vieilt^,  Nonv.  Diet,  xxvi,  71 ; 
Ency.  1305.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  ia32, 575.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 46 ;  List,  1838, 39 ;  Consp. 
i,  1850,  137.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  164,  pi.  416;  Syn.  1839, 179;  B.Amer.  iv, 
1842,244,  pi.  262.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Oru.  'Xi\,  pi. 
638,  figs.  4252,  42.5:i,  4254.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  75,  pi.  21,  f.  1,  2.— Gray,  Hand- 
list, ii,  1870,  184,  No.  8592.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  193.  -Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1863,  199.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  60  (Alaska).— Hayd.,  Rep.  155.— Hart.,  Man.  Brit. 
Birds,  1872, 1^  (accidental  in  England  ;  throe  instances): 

PfciM  viUo8U8  var  meditts,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  84.— Suxd.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  16. 

PicMS  viUo8U8  var.  viUoaua,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503,  pi.  49,  f.  3,  4,  5. 

Trichopictt8  TiIlo8U8f  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  villimtSj  **Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Berol." 

jyryohafea  villowusj  Cad.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Heiu.  iv,  1863,  66. 

Picua  leucomelanmSf  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827  (young).— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  85. 

Picw  martinte,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  81,  pi.  417  ;  Syn.  1839,  178 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 
240,  pi.  260  (**Canada; "  but  ascribed  dimensions  not  those  of  the  large  northern 
race;  yonng).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  138.— Reich., 
Hand-buch,  364,  pi.  632,  figs.  4^  4207. 
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Picu$  marUni,  Bp.,  Comp.  Liftt,  1838,  39.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  82,  pi.  22,  f.  1, 2. 
Trichopiciu  martincB^  Bp.,  Cousp.  Vol.  Zycod.,  At«^n.  Ital.  1854,  8. 
Piau  rubrieapillua,  Nutt.,  Mau.  i,  1840,  685  (=  tnartince), 

cJ  minores.  (Southern  examples,  8  to  9  inches  long.) 

Picus  auduhoniy  8w  ,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  306,  figs.  5,  6,  7,  on  next  pago  (Georgia). — Trud.. 
Joaru.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1837,  404  (voung,  with  yellow  on  crown). — AUD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  194,  pi.  417;  Svn.  1839,  181 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  259,  pi.  2G5.— Bp., 
Comp.  List,  183m,39.— GnAY,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  I3a— Reich., 
Hand-bncb,  :^J,  pi.  a32,  fig.  4203.— Malh.,  Mou.  Pic.  i,  87,  pi.  22,  f.  4. 

Trichopicus  audubonij  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Picus  villosus  var.  minor,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  85.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  18o6,  16. 

Picu9  viUoswt  var.  auduhoniy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  503. 

Picu%  villottus,  BiiY.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  1859  (Bahamas).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  302 
(Florida). 

Picus  cuvieriy  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  85,  pi.  22,  f.  3  (young  female). 

b.  liarrmi,  (Wing-coverts  scarcely  or  not  spotted.) 

a',  majorea. 

Pious  harrisii,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  191,  pi.  417;  Syn.  1839,  178;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842. 
242,  pi.  2(51  (smoky-bellied).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Nutt..  Man.  i,  1840, 
627.— Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  .54.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  138.— Reich., 
Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  364,  pi.  632.  figs.  4308.  4209.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 87.— Lord, 
Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  111.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18G0,  159.— Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  463.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  693.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i, 
73,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  2,  3.— Sund.,  Consp.  A  v.  Pic.  1866,  17. 

Trichopicus  harrlsii,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  harrisii,  Cab.,  **Mus.  Berol." 

Dryobates  harrisii,  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  68. 

b'.  mediL 

Pious  harrisii,  Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  21.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  57.— COUKS, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  52.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  375.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1872,  206. 

Picus  viUosus  var.  harrisii,  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 194.— 
B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  507. 

Picus  hyloscapus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  185,  No.  8604. 

Dryobaics  hyloscopus.  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  69. 

c'.  minores. 

Pious  jardinei,  Malh.,  R.  Z.  1845,  374;  Mon.  Pic.  i,  103,  pi.  25,  f.  4,  5.-^Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
iii.App.  p.  21;  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  861 4.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  137.-SCL., 
P.  Z.  fe.  1856,  308;  1857,  214 ;  1859,  367.  388;  Cat.  1862,  3;M  (Xalapa).— Scl.  & 
Salv..  Ibis,  1859,  136.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  200.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 
Pic.  1866,  17. 

Phrenopicus  jardinii,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.,  Aten.  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  iardini,  Cab.  &  Heine,  **  Mns.  Berol." 

Dryobates  jardinei,  Cab.  <&  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  69. 

Pious  harrisii,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862, 175. 

*Picus  inoarnatus,  LiCHT.,*'  "Mus,  Berol."  (fide Cab.  =  ** inornatus,^^  error,  Bp.). 

Bab,— The  entire  wooded  portions  of  North  America — the  typical  form  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  the  Pacific,  however,  in  Alaska.  Var.  harris''i  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Each  variety  grading  in  size  according  to  latitude. 
(England). 

List  of  specimens  (var.  harrisii). 


19179 


250 


Deer  Creek.... 
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Lieulenant  Warren's  ^oppcrfitton .—4638,  Sioux  River;  .5226,  Powder  River;  5227-28, 
Fort  Lookout.    (Typical  villosua). 

Later  Expeditions.^msm,  60802-3.  Wyoming;  62260,  Idaho  (var.  harrisii). 

The  very  interesting  parallel  relations  subsisting  between  difierent  forms  of  this 
species,  as  sketched  in  the  foregoing  synonymy,  may  be  properly  amplified. 

We  have  first  to  note  that  typical  viUosus,  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  exhibits  a 
profusion  of  white  spots  on  the  wings,  usually  in  six  or  seven  pairs  on  the  primaries, 
with  several  pairs  on  all  the  secondaries,  and  one  or  more  such  spots  on  each  of  the 
wing-coverts.    In  the  other  extreme,  typical  harrisii,  there  are  fewer  pairs  (five  or 
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Bix)  on  the  primaries,  and  none  on  the  inner  Becondaries  and  wing-coverts.  The  cLnngo 
begins  in  birds  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  effected  by  im- 
perceptible degrees.  Laying  a  few  scores  of  specimens  side  by  side,  in  linear  series 
representing  the  change  in  longitnde,  one  may  see  the  spots  disappear  one  by  one,  or 
by  pairs,  proving  the  complete  intergradation  of  the  two  forms.  This  has  been  known 
to  several  ornithologists  for  some  years,  and  hints  to  this  effect  have  repeat<Hlly  been 
given ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  not  formally  recognized,  by  reduction  of  harrini 
to  a  variety,  until  this  was  done  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Allen  and  myself. 

We  will  next  observe  that  the  original  of  Picas  harrisiif  from  the  Columbia  River, 
has  the  under  parts  of  a  ][>eculiar  smoky-gray  tinge,  with  also  more  or  less  evident  thin 
black  stripes  along  the  sides.  This  appears  chiefly  in  specimens  from  Oregon  and 
Waphington  Territories,  and  I  think  is  something  more  than  mechanical  soiling  of  the 
feathers  with  carbonaceous  matter  from  the  trees,  although  this  agent  undoubtedly 
sometimes  effects  a  like  result.  All  my  New  Mexican  and  Arizonian  si>ecimens  are  as 
pure  white  below  as  in  the  eastern  variety,  and  usually  lack  all  traces  of  stripes  along 
the  sides. 

Resting  nnon  these  facts  respecting  the  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and  western 
form,  we  will  take  up  the  remarkable  varintion  in  size  that  both  exhibit  in  a  perfectly 
parallel  manner.  Specimens  of  typical  viUwms  occur  ranging  from  8  to  1 1  inches  long ; 
and  this  difference  is  found  to  depend  upon  latitude,  size  increasing  pari  pawn  with 
heightening  of  latitude,  by  insensible  degrees.  But  there  is  nothing  exceptional 
about  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  a  strong  illustration  of  the  prevailing  rule 
with  widely-distributed  birds,  the  individuals  of  which  are  stationary  or  nearly  so. 
With  the  maximum  size  of  the  northern  birds  there  is  associated  an  increase  of  white- 
ness, also  in  conformity  with  a  general  rule.  These  two  particulars,  size  and  hoariness, 
give  the  bird  a  peculiar  aspect,  so  readily  distinguishable  that  the  Picus  "  leiuvmelas'* 
or  ** canadensis"  has  passed  for  a  species  with  many  writers.  But  I  see  no  necessity  of 
recognizing  it  by  even  varietal  name ;  if  we  did,  we  should  also,  to  be  consistent,  sep- 
arate the  Hylotomus  pileaius  into  races  founded  on  size,  the  variation  being  fully  as 
great  in  this  case.  The  smaller  size  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States'  rillosus  is 
recognizable,  on  an  average,  but  is  not  bo  strongly  marked ;  in  coloration  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  Middle  States. 

In  the  West,  the  boreal  extension  of  var.  harrisii  is  cut  off  by  the  topography  of  that 
region,  the  westward  trend  of  the  mountains  bringing  the  eastern  zoological  province 
to  the  very  Pacific,  and  giving  us  var.  villosus  instead  of  harrisii.  Consequently,  typical 
var.  harrisii  is  itself  the  largest  form.  It  about  equals  ordinary'  iHlIosus  of  the  Middle 
States.  The  New  Mexican  and  Southern  Californian  specimens  are  slightly  smaller 
than  those  of  Washington  Territory,  but  not  notably  so,  the  chief  distinction  being 
the  color  of  the  under  parts,  as  already  noted  (hyloscopuSj  Cahanis).  But  the  Mexican 
extension  of  the  species,  as  well  as  I  can  judge  by  descriptions,  is  strongly  marked  by 
its^ small  size,  being  quite  as  nmch  under  the  average  as  7*.  **  leucomelua"  is  over  the 
average.  This  is  the  P.  jardinei  of  authors.  The  parallelism  is  thus  seen  t'O  be  com- 
plete; in  the  east,  a  series  with  a  marked  northern  maximum  of  size  and  less  con- 
spicnous  minimum ;  in  the  west,  a  marked  southern  minimum  and  less  conspicuous 
northern  maximum ;  in  both  cases,  the  variation  directly  and  precisely  according  to 
latitude;  while  the  intergradation  of  the  two  according  to  longitude  is  perfect. 

It  is  tcK>  late  to  say  much  about  the  various  nominal  species  establislieil  upon  con- 
ditions of  immaturity;  they  have  already  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  But, 
although  so  admirable  and  long-experienced  a  field-naturalist  as  Audubon  might  well 
be  excused  for  pro)K)sing  harrisii  and  tjairdnerij  at  a  time  when  climatic  variation  had 
no  place  in  the  conceptions  of  naturalists,  it  is  incomprehensible  that,  after  years  of 
study  in  the  field,  and  shooting  perhaps  hundreds  of  Hairy  Woodpeckers,  he  should 
never  have  found  out  that  the  young  males  have  more  or  Ichs  of  the  vertex  red  or  yel- 
low, instead  of  an  occipital  crescent  of  scarlet.  This  crown-patch  is  sometimes  i»er- 
fectly  square,  and  bright  yellow,  almost  exactly  as  in  Picoides;  but  it  is  oftener  dif- 
fuse,'of  a  bronzy  or  coppery  hue,  mixed  with  white,  &c.  <  P,  "pA/Z/ijw**'  is  the  young 
of  the  northern  race ;  P.  "  tnartino!-*  may  be  so  too,  being  from  Canada,  but  the  ascribed 
dimensions  C  length,  9^^')  are  those  of  ordinary  villoaust  to  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
relegate  it.  "  Septentrionalis"  and  ^*  rubricapillus"  of  Nnttall  are  the  same  as  "/>/<?' /- 
Upsii"  and  **  martinaf*'  respectively.  "  PtcM«  auduhoni"  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
ornithological  literature,  inasmuch  as  Swainson  and  Trudeau,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  each  other,  each  proposed  the  same  name  for  the  same  bird  in  the  same 
plumage,  and  not  a  valid  bpecies  either. 

This  si>ecies  moults  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  very  tardily ;  they  persist  with  de- 
creasing vitality,  until  just  before  they  drop  they  are  often  found  failed,  toward  their 
ends  at  least,  into  browuish-irAtte. 

This  condition  has  crept  into  some  of  the  published  plates.  Another  individual 
peeuliarity  is,  that  the  occipital  scarlet  band  of  the  male  is  often  discontinuous  behind, 
being  thus  resolved  into  two  supra-auricular  s][>ots,  almost  exactly  as  in  Picas  qxierulus. 
This  may  have  induced  Gray  to  put  jardinei  alongside  P,  horealis  in  the  subgenus  Phren^ 
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opious.  Great  as  the  variation  of  size  is  in  this  species,  the  minimnm  does  not  appear 
to  inosculate  with  the  maximnm  of  puhe$oen8.  There  is  a  constant  gap  between  full- 
grown  birds  of  about  an  inch  (P.  gairdneri  being  usually  between  seven  and  eight 
inches) ;  and,  besides,  the  white  tail-feathers  of  vulo9U8^  as  against  the  barred  ones  of 
puhescensj  are  perfectly  distinctive. 

In  tbe  Missouri  region,  P.  villosiis  proper  is  the  prevailing  type;  only 
mixing  with  or  shading  into  tbe  var.  harrisii  among  the  mountains. 
The  birds  are  very  abundant  in  the  timbered  bottoms  alon<::  the  Mis- 
souri, as  at  Fort  iiandall  and  elsewhere.  My  Randall  examples  are 
pure  villosm,  of  rather  large  size,  averaging  OJ  or  9J  lon^r,  16  or  17  in 
extent,  tbe  wing  4f  or  5.  One  was  shot  that  had  apparently  broken  its 
leg,  and  the  union  at  a  considerable  an£:le  threw  the  foot  outward ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  bird  was  scrambling  as  actively  as  any  one  could. 
This  species  is  very  noticeable  among  the  few  birds  that  endure  the 
rigor  of  winter  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  On  entering  the  crackling,  dry  weed-patches  of  the  bot- 
tom, at  such  times  the  ear  is  often  saluted  with  the  shrill,  startling 
^^  quank  "  of  the  active  bird,  unseen  in  the  low  covert  until,  disturbed  at 
its  meal  in  the  snug  retreat,  it  takes  a  long,  swift  swing  up  into  the 
nearest  tree,  or  disappears  in  festoons  further  into  the  under- wood. 

PICUS  PUBESCBNS,  Linn. 
Downy  Woodpecker. 

a.  pub€9C€n8. 

Pictts  puhesceM,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  175  (F.  variua  minimus^  Gates.,  21 ;  P.  varius 
virginianu^  miivor,  Bribs.,  Oru.  iv,  50). — 6m.,  i,  1788,  4Ji5. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  I, 
1790,  232.— ViEiLL.,  OiB.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  65,  pi.  121.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808, 
153,  pi.  9,  f.  4. — Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  170.— Vieill.,  Ency.  iii,  1311;  Nouv. 
Diet,  xxvi,  82.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  46.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  228.— Nutt.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  576.— AUD.,  Orn.  BioR.  ii,  1834,  81  j  v.  1839,  539;  pi.  112;  Syn.  1839,  180; 
B.  Am.  iv,  249,  pi.  263.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  39.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp., 
Consp.  i,  ia50, 138.— Reich.,  Hand-bach  Sp.  Orn.  374,  pi.  0.38,  fip.  4255-57.— Bn., 
B.  N.  a.  1858,  89.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863,  201.— Malil,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  119, 
pi.  29,  f.  8,  9,  10.— SuND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866, 17.— Guay,  Handlist,  ii,  1670, 
184,  No.  8590  (excl.  syn.  auduboni,  Sw.).— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 
274.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1832, 155.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
ii,  1871,  304 ;  iii,  1872,  180.— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  60  (Alaska).— CouKS, 
Key,  1872,194,  fig.  131.— Hart.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  122  (Enffland).— B.  B.  &, 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1^4,  509,  pi.  49,  f.  6,  7 ;  and  of  antbors  generally. 

Picu8  (Dendrocopua)  puhescenSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  307. 

Trichopicus  pubescens,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Trichopipo  puheaccnSy  Cab.  &  Heine,  '*  Mns.  Berol.^' 

Dryobaies  pubeacenSf  Cab.  &  Heine.,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863, 62. 

PicH8  (Dendrocopus)  nudianut,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18.31,  308  (New  Jersey). 

Picus  medianus,  NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  601.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 
138.— Reich.,  Hand-buoh  Sp.  Orn.  375.— Malu.,  Mou.  Pic.  i,  122.— Gray,  Hand- 
list, ii,  1870, 184,  No.  8594. 

Trichopicus  medianuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  1854,  8. 

Picus  (Deitdrocopus)  nieridionalis,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  308  (Georgia). 

Picu8  ineridionaliit.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  i:J8.— Reich.,  Hand- 
bnch  Sp.  Orn.  375.— 3Ialh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  124.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  184,  No.  8505. 

TMchapictts  meridionalUy  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Picu8  leconleif  Jones,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iv,  1848, 489,  pi.  17  (malfonned  specimen,  lacking 
ballux). 

THdactylia  (!)  leconteiy  Bp.,  Consp.  Zygod.  1854,  8  (made  type  of  a  genus!) 

IHcoides  (!)  lecontH,  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  182,  pi.  40,  f.  7. 

b.  gairdneri. 

PicHS  gairdnen,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  317;  Syn.  1^39,  180;  B.Am,  iv,  1842,252.— 
Reich.,  Haud-bacb  Sp.  Oru.  375.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  123.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  Itt58, 
91,  pi.  85,  tig.  2,  3.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  57.— Coop.  &  SrcK.,  N.  H. 
Wasb.  Ter.  1860,  159.— Cass.,  Pr.  PbUa.  Acad.  1863, 201.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
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lD8t.  iv,  1860,  111.— SuND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  186C,  17.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
377.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1872,  :^06.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 

Piats  gardntri,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435. 

IHau  gardinen,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1857, 127. 

Trieko/neu8  gairdntri,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygcxl.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 

Ihyobatea  gairdneri^  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  64. 

PkM9  (Dri/ohaies)  gardnen,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  184,  No.  8rm, 

Fimt  meridionaliSy  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1840,  690.— Gamb.,  Joorn.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1847,  55. 

I'iena  turati,  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  125,  pi.  29,  f.  5.  6.— Ca«s.,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  18S3,  202. 

Dnfobaten  turatii,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Muh.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  65. 

Pieu*  (Drgffhates)  iuraii,  GitAY,  Haud-liftt,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  8597. 

JPieiM  iomoru9j  '*  Cab.  6l  Heine,  Msm.^' 

Dnfobatn  homartUf  Cab.  &.  Heine,  Mns.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  65. 

PicM  {Drgohates)  htmonu,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 185,  No.  8598. 

PleiupubiteeM  var.  gairdneri,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 194. — B.  B.  Sl  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1374,  512. 

Hab. — Entirely  correspondent  with  that  of  P.  villaatu,    (Accidental  in  England.) 

Li8t  of  apecimens  of  var.  gairdneri. 
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lAeutenant  Warreu^a  £i)^pe«7t/t<m.— 4639-40,  Platte  River;  4641,  Bonhommo,  Dakota 
(typical  puheicena). 
Later  Expeditions, 60361,  61088-^,  Wyoming  {gairdneri). 

This  case  of  the  Lesser  8potted  Woodpecker  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  the  last 
species ;  it  passes  from  pubeecenn  to  var.  gairdneri  in  the  same  region,  and  hoth  forms 
show  a  graaation  of  size  and  some  minor  changes,  according  to  latitude.  It  is  unne- 
cessary', therefore,  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  There  is  no  question  of  the  pertinence 
of  the  vai'ious  synonyms  above  enumerated. 

Although  the  range  of  the  two  species  is  substantially  the  same,  they 
being  found  together  in  most  localities,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Downy 
is  rather  more  southern  than  the  Hairy,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  abun- 
dance of  individuals.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  to  the  Middle  districts, 
tM  Downy  is  the  more  numerous.  It  is  abundant  about  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  the  Hairy  is  comparatively  rare.  Mr.  Allen  says  the  same 
for  Florida.  In  the  Missouri  region,  throughout  which  both  species  are 
found  in  timbered  places,  the  Hairy  is  the  prevailing  foiin.  I  w^as 
rather  surprised  to  find,  in  Arizona,  that  the  latter  occurred  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  other,  which,  in  fact,  I  never  identified 
there  to  my  satisfaction.  The  habits  of  the  species  differ  in  no  appre- 
ciable res|)ect.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  difference  in  the  character 
of  their  plumage,  as  implied  in  the  names  " Downy ^  and  *' Hairy'' — 
words  that  have  only  a  quasi-applicatiou  to  these  or  any  other  Wood- 
peckers, 

8uch  synon3Mni(*al  lists  as  may  be  prepared  in  this  case  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  countless  other  instances,  do  not  reflect  creditably  upon 
a  late  state  of  our  science — a  state  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
call  '*'  late"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  respecting  de- 
funct persons.  The  vagaries  of  nomenclature  are  exhibited  in  strong 
light  by  such  an  affair  as  the  genus  Tridaetylia,  based  on  a  malform- 
ation, either  congenital  or  merely  accidental.  I  may  remark,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  I  once  shot,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  specimen  of  Colaptes 
auratm  showing  the  same  thing,  the  right  inner  hind  toe  being  want- 
ing. It  did  not  occur  to  me,  however,  to  propose  a  genus  Tridactylo- 
colaptes,  nor  even  to  describe  the  bird  as  a  new  species  of  Pwoides,  Yet 
my  knowledge  of  birds  at  that  time  was  much  more  limited  than  either 
Bonaparte's  or  the  monographer  Malherbe's  should  be  presumed  to  have 
been. 
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PICOIDES  ARCTICUS,  (Sw.)  Gray. 
Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker, 

"Picu8tariu$  cayanenais^  $,  Briss-i  Orn.  iv,  57 ''  (fide  Cab.;  Domen  geogr.  ineptnm, 
lapsa  C^canadensiH''),  sec.  Sund.).  ' 

Picus  iridaciylus,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  18-28,  243,  pi.  14,  f.  2 ;  Syn.  1828,  46.— Add.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834, 198;  v,  1839,  538;  pi.  132,— NuiT.,  Man.  i,  IKW,  578.  {Not  of 
European  iPriter$,) 

Picus  (Apternus)  arcticuSf  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  313,  pi.  57. 

Picua  arcticus,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  182;  B.  Am.  iv,  266,  pi.  268,— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  691.— 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  214  (Massachusetts ;  very  rare). — Sdnd.,  Cousp. 
Av.  Pic.  1866, 15. 

Apternus  arcticus,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  306.— Bp.,  Consp.  List,  1838,  39:  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850, 139.— Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  36 ;  pL  630,  f.  4189, 4191.— Newb.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1&'>7,  91. 

Piooides  arcticus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  434 ;  pi.  108,  fig.  7 ;  Hand-list,  ii,  1870. 181,  No. 
8539.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  I«i8,  98.— J^Lllh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  174,  pi.  39,  f.  5, 6.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123  (Maine ;  probably  resident)?- Loud,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  112  (Cascade  Mountains). — Ykrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  144  (Nor- 
way, Me. ;  very  common^  except  in  summer). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
52  (Massachusetts;  very  rare  or  accidental,  in  winter). — McIlwjr.,  iUd.  v, 
1866,  83  (Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  rare,  in  winter).— Codes,  ibid,  v,  1868,  262.— 
Tdrnb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,41  (occasional  in  mountains  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
Pocouo). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  129  (Massachusetts,  very  rare) ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 
187J,  p.  —.—Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1868  (Lake  Tahoe) ;  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  385  (Sierra 
Nevada  of  California). — Trippk,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 118(f). — Mkrr.,  U.  8. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694.— Codes,  Key,  1872,  194.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  5-30,  pi.  50,  £  1. 

Tridactylia  aKciica,  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  27. 

•*  Pious  kochii,  Nadm.— Gloqeb,  Hand-buch  Nat.  Gesch.  Vog.  Eur.  462"  (Cab.) 

Hdb. — Northern  North  America,  into  the  Northern  United  States  in  winter,  and  in 
all  probability  resident  along  our  northern  froutier,  as  well  as  further  south  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  Rarely  south  in  winter  to  Massachusetts;  casually  to  Pennsylvania 
{Aftdubon,  Turnhull),    South  to  Sierra  Nevada  {Cooper), 

Late  EzpedUions.—GSSi^lf  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

AlthoQgb  this  species  lias  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  yet  taken  in 
the  Missouri  region,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
cluding it  in  the  present  work,  as  a  species  to  be  found  at  least  in  the 
mountainous  and  northern  portions.  Mr.  Trippe  gives  it  as  probably 
breeding  in  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Cooper  has  a  more  explicit  notice.  ^'  I 
found  this  bird,^  he  writes,  ^'  quite  numerous  about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  above  6,000  feet  altitude,  in  September, 
and  it  extends  thence  northward,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  these  and 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  as  I  never  saw  it  near  the  Lower  Columbia. 
At  the  lake,  they  were  quite  fearless,  coming  close  to  the  hotel,  and 
industrioi&ly  tapping  the  trees  in  the  early  morning  and  evening.  •  • 
I  noticed  their  burrows  in  low  pine-trees  near  the  lake,  where  they  had 
doubtless  raised  their  young.  I  found  them  silent  birds,  though  prob- 
ably in  the  spring  they  have  a  great  variety  of  calls.  The  only  note  I 
beard  was  a  shrill,  rattling  cry,  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  Woodpecker.'* 

PICOIDES  AMERICANOS,  Brehm. 

Banded  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

a.  americanus. 

(f  f)  *^  Picus  varius  cayanentUsy  ^,  Bmss.,  Orn.  iv,  54  "  =  Ptc  iachet^  de  Cayenne^  P.  E. 
hl^  =  Apternus  cayanensiSj  Reich.,  Hand-buch,  363;   nomen  ineptnm;   avis 
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Pi(m»  tridaetrluB  var.  ^.,  Gm.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1788,  439.--Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  243. 
PtcM9  (Apternus)  iridadylus,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  311,  pi.  C6  {iiec  Linn.). 
PiooidvM  tridactylu8  var.  americanuSy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1U74,  pi.  50,  f.  2. 
Thdactylia  undulata,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  220.— Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1H6;J,  28. 
Fwu»  hirautus,  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Geii.  Pic.  No.  102  {nee  Steph.,  G.  Z.  ix,  219,  pi. 

38 ;  iMfO  ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  6^1,  pi.  124 ;  Enc.  iii,  1324;  Nouv.  Diet. 

xxvi,  103,  qui  sp.  Ainer.  relert,  sed  syiec.  Europ.  descripsit). — Aud.,  Orn.  Bioj;. 

V,  1839,  184,  pi.  217,  f.  3,  4;  Syn.  1839,  183;  B.  Am.  iv.  1842,  268,  pi.  269.— 

NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1840,  622.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856,  229. 
Jptemvs  hirtfutusy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  39 ;  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850,  l:J9.— Reich.,  Hnnd-bacb,  381, 

pi.  630,  f.  4192,  4194.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61  (Alaska).     . 
Ptcoides  hiritutus,  GHAYy  Geu.  of  B.  ii,  4:M.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58, 98.— Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 

iii.  157  (Maine,  in  winter).— CouKS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  262  (strajz^liug  to  Massachn- 

setts).- Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  572  (Lynn,  Mass.).- Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 

129  (same  instance). 
Picoides  americanuSy  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutscbl.  1831,  195 ;  "  Vollst.  Vogelf.  71."— Malii., 

Mon.  Pic.  i,  176,  pi.  39,  f.  1,  2.— Scl.,  Cat.  1862,  335.— Gray,  Cat.  Brit.  Miis.  iii, 

1868,  30.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  274.— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii, 

18;  0,  181,  No.  8537.— CoUE»,  Key,  1872,  194. 
Pkoidfs  americavu8  yav.  fasdatvs,  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  3S>. 
Apternns  antericaniw,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  18!^,  306. 
PtcMB  americanuSy  Sund.,  Consp.  A  v.  Pic.  1866, 15. 
Pieus  arcticusy  DbKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  190,  pi.  17,  f.  36  (nee  Sw.). 

b.  darsalis. 

Piarides  dormlUy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 100,  pi.  85,  f.  1.— Malh.,  Moo.  Pic.  i,  179.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862, 155  (type  specimen).— Merr.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  694. 

Tridaciylia  dorsaUSy  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  26. 

Picn9  dorsaliSy  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  14. 

Picoides  americanus  var.  dormlis,  Bd.,  in  Coop.  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  386. — Aujsn^  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872,  180  (mountains  of  Colorado,  from  8,000  feet  up  to  timber-liue). — 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  194. 

Hah. — The  typical  form  in  Arctic  and  Northern  North  America,  strangling  into  the 
Uuited  States  in  winter,  to  Massachusetts.  Var.  dormlis  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  as  far  south  as  Colorado. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 8809,  Laramie  Peak,  ^,  Aug.  25,  1857;  type  of 
dorsalis. 

Later  Kxpeditionn. — 62262,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 

As  observed  by  Sundevall,  and  afterward  by  Baird,  our  three  species  of  Pieoides 
cliiefly  differ  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  back,  from  none  in  arvlicusy  to  a  long  con- 
tinuous white  stripe  in  var.  dorftaUSy  much  as  in  P,  tillosM.  But  although  it  may  be 
only  a  step  from  the  darkest-backed  hirsutiia  to  arcticus,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  step 
js  ever  actually  taken  by  intermediate  specimens,  and  I  therefore  retain  the  species  as 
distinct.  Between  americanus  and  var.  dorttaliSy  on  the  contrary,  the  intergradation  i» 
complete.  The  character  of  dorsaVut  lies  in  the  disappearance  of  the  one  or  more  trans* 
verse  black  bars  on  each  white  feather  of  the  back,  leaving  an  uninterrupted  white 
stripe— the  successive  steps  toward  this  end  being  as  clearlv  traceable  as  are  those  of 
the  changes  in  the  white  spots  of  P.  viUoHus  and  pubescens.  Sundevall  showed  that  the 
name  hirnitus,  of  Vieillot,  usually  applied  to  this  species,  was  based  upon  the  European 
bird,  although  ascribed  to  North  America  ;  and  that  the  P,  undalatus  of  the  same  author, 
probably  a  fictitious  species,  is  based  upon  P.  E.  53.3,  said  to  be  from  '*  Cayenne,'^  to 
have /our  toes,  and  to  be  otherwise  entirely  incompatible  with  the  present  species. 

The  Bandefl  Three-toed  Woodpecker  is  very  rare  in  the  L^nited  States — apparently 
more  so  than  P.  arcticus,  I  have  not  learned  of  its  occurrence  further  south  than 
Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Welch  lately  took  specimens  at  Lynn.  The  dorsal  variety, 
on  the  other  band,  is  a  common  bird  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  especially  about 
Laramie,  and  to  judge  from  the  dates  of  observation  of  the  specimens  secured,  it  is 
uodoubtcdly  there  resident.  Dr.  Hayden's  si)ecimen,  above  quoted,  furnished  the  type 
of  the  descrii)tiou  of  P.  dorsalin, 

SPHYRAPICUS  VARIUS,  (Liun.)  Bd. 
Tellow-bellied  Woodpecker. 

a.  variu8. 

Picu8  variu9y  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17(i6,  170  (P.  varins  minor y  ventre  hUeOy  Gates.,  i,  21^ 
rarius  corofiim*,  BRiS8.,iv,62;  P.  E.  785).— Gm.,  i,  438.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  P. 
232.— ViEUJ«,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 63,  pis.  118, 119.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1608, 
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147,  pi.  9,  f.  2.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  U  d1.  8,  f.  2 ;  8yn.  1828, 45 ;  List,  1838, 39 ;  CoDsp.  i, 
1850,  i:W.— WAGL.,8y8t.  Av.  1827,  No.  16;  IhU,  1829, 509.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
574.— Less.,  Tr.  Oni.  i,1831,228.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  18:14.519;  v,  1839, 537; 
pi.  190 ;  Svn.  ia39, 182 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842, 263,  pL  267.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  ii,  435.— 
Reich.,  Handbuch  Sp.  Orn.  .376,  pi.  639,  f.  4258,4259;  J.  f.  O.  1856, 102.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 416.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  308;  1858,305;  1859,367, 
388. — Rkinh.,  Ibitt,  iii,  1861,  6  (Greenland ;  two  instances). — Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 
Pic.  186G,  33. 

Plena  {Dendrocoims)  rarius,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 309. 

PUwmnuM  rortiM,  Bp.,  Consp.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo.  Ital.  1854,8. 

SphyrapicHS  rariun,  Bd  ,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  103.— Mai.h.,  Mon.  Pic  i,  157,  pi.  37,  figs.  2, 4.— 
Coui-is,  Key,  1872, 195,  f.  131.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  3.— Bry.,  Pr.  JBost  Soc.  x, 
18(>5,  91  (anatomy)  ;  and  of  most  late  authors. 

SphyropicHs  varius,  ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1859,  136  (Guatemala).— SCL.,  Cat.  1862,  335 
(Orizaba).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  539,  pi.  51,  f.  1,  2. 

C1ado8copua  tariwtj  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  186ti,  80. 

Picu8  (aphtfrapicuB)  tHfrtu«,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8617. 

Picitn  atroihorax,  Less.,  Traits  Orn.  i,  18:n,  229.— PucH.,  R  M.  Z.  vii,  1855,  21. 

*' Picas  galbula,  Temm.,  Mus.  Lugd."— Malu.,  Mon.  Pio.  i,  157. 

b.  nuchalis^ 

Sphyrapiciu  varius  var.  nuehaUs,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  103  (in  text.). — Malh.,  Mon.  Pio.  i| 
161.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii.  1872,  180.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  195. 

Sphyropicus  varius  var.  unckaliay  RiDOW.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  1873,  40. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 
ii,  1874,  542,  pi.  51,  f.  3.  4. 

Sphyrapicus  nuchatis,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  921,  pi.  35.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 53 
(anatomy,  «&c.).— Stbv.,  U.  8.  Geol.  8urv,  Ter.  1870,  463. 

i^pkyropiciut  vuclvaHs^  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  390. 

Ciadoscapua  nuchalh^  Cad.  &  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  82. 

Picua  variuSj  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  58. 

Spkyrapicua  mriua,  Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  155.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc  1872,  207. 

Picua  variua  occideitfa/w,  8uND.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  34. 

c.  ruber. 

Pieua  ruber,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  429.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  228.— Stepd.,  Gen. 

Zool,  ix,  160.— W AOL.,  8vst.  Av.  1827,  P.  No.  15.— Add.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839, 179, 

pi.  416 ;  Syn.  1839,  181 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1844,  261,  pL  266.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R,  Rep. 

X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  57.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  132,  pi,  31,  figs.  1, 2.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av. 

Pic.  1866,  32. 
Picaa  (Sphyrapicus)  ruber.  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870, 186,  No.  8616. 
MeluutJ'ptia  ruber.  Rich.,  List,  1837.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  :i9;  Consp.  i,  1850, 115.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B.  ii,  444. — Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1844,  56.— Reich.,  Hand-bnch 

8p.  Orn.  382,  pi.  642.  f.  4287,  4288.— 8cL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1857, 127. 
Pilumnua  ruber,  Bp.,  Consn.  Vol.  Zygod.  Ateneo  Ital.  1854,  8. 
JSphyrajncua  ruber,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1863, 104.— Coop.  &  8uCK.,  N.H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 160.— 

CouES,  Key,  1872,  195. 
/Sphyropicus  ruber,  CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  392. 
Cladoacopua  ruber,  Caii.  Si  Heine,  Mus.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  82. 
Sphyropicua  rariua  var.  ruber,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Joarn.  8cl.  iv,  1873,  40. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B. 

ii,  1874,  544,  pi.  51  fig.  6. 
PicuM  flarivmiria,  ViEiLL.,Oi8.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 67 ;  Nonv.  Diet,  xxv,  95 ;  Eno.  iii,  1320. 
"  Pheua  niger,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxvi,  90." 

Hob. — The  typical  form  in  Extern  North  America,  north  to  61^  at  least.  Sonth  to 
Guatemala  (numerous  extralimital  quotations).  Mexico.  Cuba.  Bahamas.  Green- 
laud*  Var.  nuchAlia  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  Great  Bahin.  Var.  ruber 
from  Cascade  Mountains  and  8ierra  Nevada  to  the  Pacific. 

Liat  of  apecimena  (nuchalia). 
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Popoagie  Creek. 
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May  28, 1860 
June  6, 1860 
May  26,  1860 
May  27, 1860 
May  25,  1860 

F.V.  Hayden. 

do 

do 

do 

G.  H.  Tmok.. 

8.00 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
8.25 

14  50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.50 
17.00 

5.00 
5.00 
4.75 
5.00 
5.25 

Lieutenant  Worren^a  Expedition. — (variua  and  nuehalia);  4631-33,  Big  Sioux  River; 
4G:^,  mouth  of  Platte  River ;  4636-37,  near  Council  Bluffs ;  8807,  Laramie. 
Later  ii>/>cditiow«.— 60804-05,  61090-92,  61095,  Wyoming. 
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Probably  no  genus  of  tbe  Picidoe  is  more  strongly  marked  than  tbis 
one.  Without  very  striking  external  peculiarities,  the  structure  of  the 
tongue  and  associate  parts  is  remarkably  different  from  that  obtaining 
in  any  of  the  North  American  species  at  least,  and  may  justly  claim 
bigher  taxononiic  value  than  that  subsisting  among  any  of  the  details 
of  contour  of  our  remaining  species.  The  peculiarities  are  fully  set 
forth  in  m^'  paper  above  cited.  Assertions  of  misinformed  authors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  8,  ^^williamsanP  or  thyroideus  is  a 
typicsil  iSphyrapic^ts^  as  I  determined  by  examination  of  the  hyoid  appa- 
rsitus  in  freshly-killed  specimens.  Tbe  regimen  of  both  species,  cor- 
respoudently  with  their  anatomical  features,  is  peculiar;  they  denude 
trees  of  their  ba-k  in  areas,  instead  of  drilling  holes,  and  feed  exten- 
sively upon  soft  sap-wood,  as  well  as  ui>on  various  fruits  and  insects. 

I  intimated  a  suspicion  of  the  specific  identity  of  8.  ruber  and  varius 
in  the  Key,  as  above  cited.  I  had  not,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  speci- 
mens enough  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  complete  intergradation  of  the 
two  forms,  through  var.  nuchaliSj  which  is  simply  the  first  step  toward 
Tar.  ruber.  But  tbis  has  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 
Bis  remarks  are  so  pertinent  that  I  will  transcribe  them,  in  giving  them 
my  unreserved  endorsement: 

"Tbis  tendency  to  an  extension  of  red,  as  we  approach  tbe  Pacific 
coast,  is  strictly  parallele4l  in  tbe  case  of  8phyrapi4M8  rarius.  Taking 
specimens  of  this  species  from  the  Atlantic  States  (typical  8.  varius)^  it 
is  noticed  that  in  the  male  tbe  red  patch  on  tbe  throat  is  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  white  rictal  stripe  by  a  continuous  maxillary  stripe  of  black, 
while  tbe  nuchal  band  is  brownish- white ;  and  that  the  9  has  tbe  throat 
entirely  white.  Not  more  than  one  per  cent,  have  a  tinge  of  red  on  tbe 
nape  in  tbe  male,  or  a  trace  of  it  on  tbe  throat  in  the  female.  In  speci- 
mens from  tbe  Kocky  Mountains  (var.  nuchiilis)  we  find  that  all  have 
tbe  nuchal  band  more  or  less  red,  while  the  female  invariably  has  tbe 
throat  at  least  one-third  of  this  color;  the  male,  too,  has  tbe  black  max- 
illary stripe  interrupted,  allowing  the  red  of  the  gular  patch  to  touch, 
for  quite  a  distance,  the  white  stripe  beneath  the  eye,  while  it  invades, 
for  a  greater  or  less  extent,  tbe  black  pectoral  crescent.  Another  step 
is  seen  in  specimens  from  tbe  region  between  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  and 
tbe  Cascade  Range,  in  which  the  red  is  extended  still  more;  first,  the 
black  auricular  stripe  has  a  few  touches  of  red,  the  black  pectoral  cres- 
cent is  mixed  with  red  feathers,  and  tbe  light  area  surrounding  it  (sul- 
phur-yellow in  the  more  eastern  styles)  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  red. 
Tben,  as  we  continue  westward,  tbe  red  increases,  until,  in  specimens 
from  tbe  coast  region  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and 
British  Columbia  (var.  ruber),  it  overspreads  tbe  whole  bead,  neck  and 
breast,  in  extreme  examples  entirely  obliterating  the  normal  pattern, 
thongli  usually  this  can  be  distinctly  traced.  With  this  increase  in  the 
extent  of  red  there  is  also  a  gradually  increased  amount  of  black,  strictly 
parallel  to  that  in  Picus  vilosm  (var  harrisU)  and  P.  pubescens  (var. 
gairdneri)  from  the  same  regions." 

The  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  is  common  in  the  wooded  bottoms  of 
the  Missouri  region.  Kansas  and  other  eastward  examples  are  pure 
variusj  but  most  incline  toward  var  nuchalisj  which  becomes  completely 
established  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  mountains.  I  found  varius  breed- 
ing commonly  along  the  Bed  River  of  the  North. 
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SPHYRAPICOS  THYHOIDEUS,  (Cass.)  Bd. 
Black-breasted  or  Williamson's  Woodpecker, 

Picas  ih^roidcuSf  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  v,  1851,  349  (  $  ). — Heerm.,  Joam.  Phila.  Acad. 

ii,  185:J,  270.— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  lti6G,  J2. 
Ficus  (SphyrapicuH)  ihgroideaa,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  186,  No.  8618. 
Melanerpea  thyroideua,  Cass.,  111.  B.  Cal.  and  Tex.  1854,  201,  pi.  32. 
Pilumnus  thyroideus,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Vol.  Zygod.  1854,  8. 
Colaptes  thyreaideug,  Keich.,  Hand*buch  Sp.  Orn.  411. 
/Sphyrapicus  thyroideuM,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  106.— Hayd.,  Rop.  1862,  155.— CoUES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1868,  54.— Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  i,  162,  pi.  37,  f.  2.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 

1870,  394.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872,  694.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  195.— 

Hexsh.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  242. 
Sphyropicas  thyraideuSf  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii.  1874,  547,  pi.  56,  fig.  6. 
Cladoncopus  ihyroideun^  Cab.  &  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  84. 
'Ticus  nalaliw,  Malh.,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  171." 
"  Cmtarm  naialice^  Reich.,  Hand-buch  Sp.  Orn.  411.'' 
Picwi  williamsonij  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  89,  pi.  34,  f.  1  (  ^  ). — SUND.,  Consp.  Av. 

Pic.  1866,  32. 
Sphyrapictts  wilUamHoniy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 105. — Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 155. — Malh.,  Mon. 

Pic.  i,  163,  pi.  36,  f.  4.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 54.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 

393.— Allex,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  180.— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 

694.— Codes,  Key,  1872,  195. 
Sphyropicus  wUlianMoni^  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  545,  pi.  51,  fig.  5. 
CladoHcopus  williamsaniy  Cab.  &,  Heine,  Mas.  Hein.  iv,  1863,  H2. 
Melauerpea  (Cludoacopus)  icilliamsonif  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  201,  No.  8820. 
Melaner2)e8  rubrigulariSf  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  i,  pi.  131 ;  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1858, 127  {^), 

Hah. — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  Unit-ed  States. 

Lieutenant  Warren^ s  Expedition. — 8803-04,  Laramie  Peak,  August  24, 1857. 

Later  Expeditions. — 62363  (  ^  ),  Wyoming ;  62259  {mvenis)^  Montana. 

The  foregoing  synonymy  will  doubtless  be  viewed  with  surprise  by 
those  not  previously  aware  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  discovery  that  "w?i7/iaw- 
soni^  is  the  male  and  '^thyroideit^^^  the  female,  of  one  and  the  same  spe- 
cies. No  point  in  our  ornithology  could  have  been  more  novel  and 
unexpected  than  was  Mr.  Henshaw's  announcement  of  the  fact,  which 
he  determined  beyond  reasonable  question,  that  he  found  the  two  sup- 
posed species  paired  and  rearing  a  family  in  the  same  hole.  It  is  not 
uuinstructive  now  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  supposed  species. 
In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  the  two  have  always  been  accredited 
with  the  same  geographical  range,  and  have  generally  been  found  to- 
gether^ at  least,  most  papers  containing  a  notice  of  one,  also  give  the 
other.  Next  we  observe,  in  most  cases,  hesitation  and  evident  uncer- 
tainty in  descriptions  of  the  sexual  differences  of  each  supposed  species, 
the  female  of  ^''mUiamsani^  and  the  male  of  ^^thyroideua^  having  been 
groped  for  indeed,  but  not  found.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  fairly  large  amount 
of  material  received  at  the  Smithsonian,  an  unquestionable  specimen  of 
the  opposite  sex  of  either  of  the  supposed  species.  As  indicating  how 
far  we  may  sometimes  go  astray,  these  birds  have  been  placed  in  several 
different  genera,  so  widely  have  the  sexes  of  one  species  been  dissoci- 
ated; while  the  biographical  notices  which  have  appeared  are  not 
entirely  concordant,  showing  how  much  our  written  history  of  living 
birds  may  be  tempered  by  evidently  fortuitous  circumstances  of  observa- 
tion, or  transient  impressions  of  an  observer. 

On  the  systematic  position  of  the  species  there  is  no  room  for  ques- 
tion. Prof.  Baird  correctly  assigned  it  to  the  genus  SphyrapicuSy  of 
which  it  is  a  typical  representative,  having  all  the  strong  lingual  pecul- 
iarities of  8.  varhis,  as  I  showed  in  my  paper  above  cited. 

I  frequently  observed  this  Woodpecker  in  the  pineries  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  is  resident  and  not  uncommon,  though  less  abundant 
than  either  the  Melanerpea  formidvorus  or  Colaptes  mexicanus.    It  ap- 
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peared  to  be  nearly  confined  to  the  pine  woods,  and  proved  rather  a 
wary  bird,  frequenting  for  the  most  part  the  upper  portions  of  the  tall 
trees.  It  has  an  abrupt,  explosive  outcry,  much  like  that  of  other  spe- 
cies of  Woodpeckers,  and  also  an  entirely  different  call-note.  Thia 
Rounds  to  me  like  a  number  of  rolling  r%  beginning  with  a  guttural  Jc — 
V-r-r-r — each  set  of  r's  making  a  long  syllable.  This  note  is  leisurely 
given,  and  indefinitely  repeated,  in  a  very  low  key.  The  general  habits 
of  this  species  are  most  nearly  like  those  of  8.  varitis^  but  its  geograph- 
ical distribution  is  much  more  restricted,  and  the  bird  is  not,  apparently, 
migratory.  It  is  an  inhabitant  more  especially  of  mountainous  regions 
of  the  west,  within  the  pine  belt — the  same  faunal  area  of  which  Picicor- 
tus  and  OymnoJcitta  are  characteristic. 

Mr.  Trij)i)e  writes  me  as  follows  of  Williamson's  Woodpecker  in  Col- 
orado: "Common;  migratory;  breeds.  This  Woodpecker  arrives  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Idaho  Springs  in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  April, 
and  soon  becomes  rather  common,  extending  its  range  up  to  10,000  feet, 
and  perhaps  higher,  but  is  most  numerous  between  6,000  and  9,000  feet. 
It  is  rather  unequal  in  its  distribution,  being  abundant  in  certain  locali- 
ties and  quite  scarce  in  others,  but  a  short  distance  away.^ 

CENTURUS  CAROLIKUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker. 

JPkut  cai-oUnua,  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.,  1766,  174  (P.  ventre  rubrOf  Cates.,  i,  19).— Wii-B.,  Am. 
Orn.  i,  leOH,  113,  pi.  7,  tig.  2.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  45.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  572.— Am., 
Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  169,  pi.  415;  Syn.  18:i9,  183;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  270,  pi.  270.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 179.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  0. 185^,  418.— SrxD.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  53. 

Cmtuns  earoUnuB,  Sw.,  Class.  B.  ii,  1837, 310 ('<  caroUnensid 'O-^Bp.,  List,  1838, 40 ;  Consp. 
i.  1850, 119.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  91.- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 109.— Hayd., 
Rep.  1862,  156.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  1862,  324.— Dhess.,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (Texas).— 
AlXEN,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv^  1864,  53  (Afassachosetts,  *' accidental '0* — Coues,  ibid. 
V,  1868,  262  (rare  or  accidental  in  Southern  New  England). — McIlwr.,  ibid,  v, 
1866,  83  (Chatham,  C.  W.,  three  specimens). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  See.  1, 1868, 
499, 519,  525  (Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana).— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1671,  306 
(Florida);  iii,  1872, 180  (Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 3 (abundant).- Coues, 
key,  1872,  196.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  554,  pi.  52,  fig.  1,  4. 

Mr«j»ioiM  carolinusf  BIalu.,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  234,  pi.  103,  tigs.  7,  8. 

Pi<m$  zebrttf  Bodd.,  Planch.  Enlnm.  602. 

Pieua  griseusj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1H07,  52,  pi.  116. 

**  Picu9  erjfthraHcheHj  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827." 

Hab, — United  States  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    North  rarely  to  Southern  New  £n- 

fland("Nova  Scotia,"  ^MifM&on ).    Canada  West.    Not  found  in  Minnesota  (Trippe), 
'ort  Tbom,  New  Mexico  (Henry), 
lAen tenant  Warren^a  £!arpedi<ion.— 4653,  St.  Joseph's,  Mo. ;  4624,  Nemaha  Reserve. 

This  is  a  rather  southern  species,  very  abuDdant  south  of  35^,  but 
not  common  north  of  the  Middle  districts.  It  very  rarely  extends  into 
New  England,  whence  we  have  but  few  quotations,  and  none  north  of 
Massachusetts.  Audubon,  indeed,  gives  it  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  such 
a  range  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  confirmed  of  late.  Mr.  McIK 
wraith  notes  three  specimens  captured  in  Canada  West  I  used  to  find 
it  frequently  about  Washington.  Mr.  Trii)pe  remarks  upon  its  apparent 
absence  in  Minnesota  with  surprise,  since  ^'  during  the  winter  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  Southern  Iowa,  from  which  section  great  num- 
bers migrate  on  the  approach  of  spring.  I  supposed  that  it  crossed 
over  the  prairies  of  Iowa  and  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
the  breeding  season  in  the  woods  of  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  State. 
I  found  this  to  be  a  mistake,  however,  as  I  did  not  see  a  single  individ- 
ual during  the  whole  year."  In  Kansas  it  is  plentiful ;  I  found  it  in 
May  in  the  timber  along  Republican  Eiver.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered a  rare  bird  in  most  portions  of  the  Missouri  region* 
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MELANERPBS  BRYTHROCEPBALUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Red-lieaded  Woodpecker. 

Picus  erythrocephalus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  176<>,  174  (Cates.,  i,  20 ;  Bkus.,  iv,  53,  pi.  3, 
tig.  1 ;  Planch.  Euluin.  117).— Vikili,,,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807, 60,  pie.  112, 113.— 
WIL8.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  ie08, 142,  pi.  9,  fig.  1.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828, 45.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1829, 
518.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  p.— Aud.,  Orn.  Bio^r.  i,  1832, 141,  pi.  27;  Syn.  1889, 
184;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  274,  pi.  271.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  180.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
1858,  419.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  214  (Massacbusetts,  rare).— Tbippk, 
ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minnesota,  abundant).— Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  50. 

Melanerpea  erythrocenhalvs,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  316  (Lake  Huron).— Bp.,  List,  18:«,40; 
Consp.  i,  1850, 115. — Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1847,  55.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853, 91.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 113.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 156.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  1862,  145  (Maine,  rare).— Alijsn,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  53  (Massacbusetts,  rare).— 
MclLWR.,  ibid,  V,  1866,  83  (Canada  West,  common).— CoUKS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  263 
(New  England,  rare).—DRE88.,  Ibis,  1865,  469  (Texas).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870. 
402.— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 463  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
3.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (Kansas  and  Colorado).— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soo.  1872,  207  (Wyoming).— C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  196.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii, 
1874,  564,  pi.  54,  fig.  4. 

PUms  obscurusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  429  (juvenile). 

Hab. — Temperate  Eastern  Nortb  America  to  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  authenti- 
cated on  tbe  Pacific  Coast  f  Now  rare  in  New  England.  Breeds  from  Texas  to  Nova 
Scotia.    Utab  {liidgway),     California  (Oambel), 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  £j[;pe(I»^ion.— 4625-30,  Nemaba  River;  5230-31,  Yellowstone  River; 
5529,  Fort  Lookout ;  8808,  Fr6mont,  on  PUtte  River. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60348-54  Bitter  Cottonwood  and  La  Bont^  Creeks. 

From  time  to  time  we  bave  had  accoants  of  the  supposed  occurrence 
of  this  species  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Thus,  Kichardson  mentions  a  si>ecimen  said  to  have  come 
from  the  Columbia  Biver ;  Gambel  gives  it  from  the  coast  of  California; 
Cooper  includes  it  in  his  work,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  upon  sup- 
position of  its  occurrence  in  California,  ^^  as  it  extends  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains  and  perhaps  over  them."  None  of  these  records  are  satis- 
factory, however ;  the  most  western  ones  upon  which  full  reliance  can- 
be  placed  being  those  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  trib- 
utaries, and  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  these  there  is  no  question.  Dr. 
Hayden  speaks  of  the  species  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  along 
the  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Holden  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
found  it  in  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Allen  in  Colorado,  from  the  plains  .up 
to  about  11,000  feet.  Mr.  Trippe,  also,  found  it  common  in  Bergen's 
Pass. 

The  Woodpeckers,  as  a  rule,  are  non-migratory  birds,  owing  to  their 
hardy  nature,  and  the  character  of  their  food,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
all  times.  Most  of  our  species  are  pretty  thoroughly  localized ;  such  are 
all  those  of  Southern  portions,  as  the  Ivory-bill  and  Bed-cockaded  in  the 
East,  the  Melanerpes  formieivorus  in  the  West,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  robust 
species  of  Piou^  proper,  Picoides^  aud  Sphyrapicus.  But  even  some  of 
these  journey  with  the  season,  and  others,  notably  the  Bed-bellied,  the 
Gk>lden- winged,  and  the  present  species,  are  migrants  in  most  regions— 
perhaps  irregularly  so^  indeed,  but  still  not  entirely  stationary.  Taking 
an  intermediate  locahty,  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  Bed-bellied  and  the  Flicker  there  the  whole  year ;  but  botli  of 
these  are  partially  migratory,  the  former  being  most  abundant  in  stim- 
mer,  while  the  latter  is  so  during  the  spring  aud  fall,  most  individuals 
going  further  north  to  breed  aud  further  south  to  winter.  The  Bed-head 
is  more  decidedly  migratory,  and  most  abundant  in  summer.  I  never 
found  it  between  October  and  April.  This  corresponds  with  Dr.  Tuni- 
bull's  observations,  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  where,  he 
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^aySy  it  arrives  tbe  latter  part  of  April  and  departs  in  September  or  tbe 
beginning  of  October.  Tbat  even  tbis  species,  bowever,  sometimes 
lingers  tbrougb  tbe  winter  in  Pennsylvania  is  shown  by  Prof.  Baird's 
record  of  Carlisle  si)eciraens,  among  wbicb  are  observed  captures  in  De- 
cember and  Febrnary.  I  do  not  tbink  tbat  any  Bed-beads  endare  tbe 
severe  winters  of  tbe  Upper  Missouri,  P.  villosus  and  pubescens  being  tbe 
only  species  I  bave  observed  in  Dakota  at  tbis  season. 


ASYNDESMUS  TORQUATUS,  (Wils.)  Coues. 

Lewis's  Woodpecker, 

JHen8  iarquaiusy  V^^iJJS.,  Am.  Ora.  iii,  1811,  31,  pi.  20,  fig.  3.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  16.— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  1832,  577.— AvD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  176,  pi.  416;  Syn.  1839, 184;  B.  Am.  iv, 
1842,  280,  pi.  272.— SuxD.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  51. 

Melanerpea  torquatusj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850, 115. — Hrerm.,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  ii,  1853» 
270.— Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  90.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  II.').— Heekm.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  58.— Coop.  Sl  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 161.— Hayd., 
Kep.  1862, 156.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 406.— Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iu,  1872, 180.— 
AiKEN«  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  1872, 207.— Stbv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 463.— Mbrr., 
ihid.  1872,  695.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  561,  pi.  54,  fig.  5. 

Ctleus  torquatuSy  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  90  (excl.  syn.  (tih.,  Le88.,  Wagl) 

Asyndesmus  larquatua,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  56.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  197. 

Melanerpa  {Asyndamus)  torquatua,  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  201,  No.  8818. 

Picus  moMtaniM,  Cud,  Gothrie-s  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  316. 

"  Picu8  hwigii,  Drapiez.'^  {fide  G.  R,  Gray), 

Hah, — Eaatem  sJopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiiis  to  the  Pacific,  United 
•States. 

List  of  specimens. 
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June  17,  im)  '  F.  V.  Hayden !  11.50 
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Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition.— ISo,  4668,  Cheyenne  River;  8810-15,  Laramie  Peak. 
Later  Expeditions,— b9S44r^6,  Colorado;  54303,  60355,  Wyoming,  62274-76,  Idaho. 

The  plumage  of  this  remarkable  Woodpecker  i&  peculiar,  both  iu 
texture  and  color ;  no  other  species  of  our  country  shows  such  a  rich 
mefAllic  iridescence,  or  such  intense  crimson,  and  in  none  is  the  plumage 
«o  curiously  modified  into  a  bristly  character.  Unlike  most  species^ 
again,  the  sexes  are  not  certainly  distinguishable.  The  young,  however, 
differ  very  materially,  the  under  parts  being  dull  gray,  only  here  and 
there  slashed  with  red,  the  face  lacking  the  crimson  velvety  pilous  area, 
and  the  upper  part«  being  much  less  lustrous. 

This  fine  species,  like  Sphyrapieus  thyraidms^  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  the 
vast  forests  that  clothe  most  of  our  mountain  ranges  with  i)ermanent 
verdure.  With  this  limitation  its  distribution  is  extensive,  as  noted 
above.  My  own  experience  with  the  bird  in  life  is  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  a  very  common  species. 
A  bird  of  singular  aspect,  many  of  its  habits  are  no  less  peculiar.  One 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time  would  hardly  take  it  for  a  Woodpecker,  unless 
he  happened  to  observe  it  clambering  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  tap- 

f>ing  for  insects,  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  its  tribe.  When  flying,  the 
arge,  dark  bird  might  rather  be  mistaken  for  a  Crow  Blackbird ;  for, 
although  it  sometimes  swings  it^lf  from  one  tree  to  another,  in  a  long 
festoon,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  its  ordinary  flight  is  more  firm  and 
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direct,  and  accomplished  with  regalar  wing-beats.  It  alights  on  boughs, 
in  the  attitude  of  ordinary  birds,  more  frequently  than  any  of  our  other 
species,  excepting  the  Colaptes^  and,  with  the  same  exception,  taps  trees 
less  frequently  than  any.  It  may  often  be  seen  circling  high  in  the  air^ 
around  the  tree-tops,  apparently  engaged  in  capturing  passing  winged 
insects ;  and,  as  it  is  particularly  gregarious — let  me  say,  of  a  sociable 
disposition — many  are  sometimes  thus  occupied  together  in  airy  evolu- 
tions about  the  withered  head  of  some  ancient  woodland  monarch  fall- 
ing  to  decay.  At  the  sight,  as  the  birds  passed  and  repassed  each  other 
in  vigorous  flight,  while  the  sheen  of  their  dark-green  plumage  flashed 
in  the  sunbeams,  I  could  not  help  fancying  them  busy  weaving  a  laurel- 
wreath  fitting  to  crown  the  last  days  of  the  majestic  pine  that  had  done 
valorous  battle  with  the  elements  for  a  century,  and  was  soon  to  mingle 
its  mould  with  the  dust  whence  it  sprang. 

Unlike  its  gay,  rollicking  associates,  the  Californian  Woodpeckers, 
Lewis'  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird,  not  easily  destroyed.  In  passing  from 
•one  part  of  the  forest  to  another,  it  prefers,  apparently  through  cautious- 
ness, to  pass  high  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  rather  than  to  thread  its 
^vay  through  their  mazes.  It  generally  alights  high  up,  and  procures 
its  food  at  the  same  elevation.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
one  descend  among  bushes,  still  less  to  the  ground,  as  Flickers  are  wont 
to  do,  in  search  of  ants  and  other  insects.  At  most  times  they  are  rather 
silent  birds  for  this  family,  but  during  the  mating  season,  which  always 
callsout  whatever  vocal  powers  birds  possess,  their  harsh  notes  resound 
through  the  forest  with  startling  distinctness.  I  have  never  identified 
one  of  their  nests,  but  there  is  no  question  of  their  breeding  in  the  sum- 
mits of  the  pines,  generally  a  projecting  top  blasted  by  lightning  or  de- 
cayed in  natural  process.  In  July  the  young  may  be  seen  scrambling 
in  troops  about  the  tree  tops,  before  they  are  grown  strong  enough  to 
:fly ;  and  a  curious  sight  they  are.  Having  seen  more  of  them  together 
than  were  at  all  likely  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  different  families  join  each  other  as  soon  as  the  young  are  on 
wing,  haunting  favorable  resorts.  The  association  of  Californian  Wood- 
peckers and  ^*  Sapsuckers "  with  these  more  aristocratic  birds  seems 
partly  a  matter  of  sufferance,  partly  of  necessity,  for  the  smaller  and 
more  agile  birds  can  scramble  out  of  the  way  when,  as  often  happens, 
Lewis'  makes  hostile  demonstrations. 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  "  Lewis'  Woodpecker  is  com- 
mon among  the  foot-hills,  extending  up  to  7,000  feet,  and  occasionally 
to  8,000.  It  is  rarely  seen  within  the  limits  of  Clear  Creek  County,  but 
is  common  lower  down.  It  is  a  common  visitor,  arriving  a  little  later 
than  the  Bed -headed  Woodpecker." 

COLAPTES  AURATUS,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
dolden-winged  Woodpecker;  Flicker. 

ChcuIus  auratus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  10th  ed.  i,  1758, 112. 

IHcMS  avratua,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  174.— Fobst.,  PhU.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— 
ViEiiJ«,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  ii,  1807,  66,  pi,  123.— WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1808,  45,  pi.  3» 
f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  44.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  561.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 
191 ;  V,  1839,  540 ;  pi.  37 ;  Syn.  1839,  184 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  282,  pi.  273.— SUND.^ 
Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  71.— Tkippe,  Pr.  Ebb.  luBt.  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota). 

Colaptes  auratuB,  Sw.,  Zool.  Journ.  iii,  1827,  353.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  314.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  40;  Consp.  i,  1850.  113.— Woodh.,  Sitgr,  Rep.  1853,  91  (Indian 
Territory).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  118.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  1858,  420.— Reinh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861, 8  (Greenland;  quotes  MOschler,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  335).— Dress.,  Ib's,  1865, 
470  (Texas).— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost  Sjc.  i,  1868,  499^ 
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(Iowa).^DAix  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  27.5  (Tnkon  River,  Alaska).^ 
Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iii*,  1669,  422  (biography).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3.— Allen. 
Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180  (East  Kansiw).— Hart.,  Man.  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  123 
(England).— COUES.,  Key,  1872,  197,  fig.  132.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874,  575, 
pi.  S>y  f.  1.  2;  and  of  most  authors. 
Geopku9  awratuSy  Malh.,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  255,  pi.  109,  figs.  5,  6,  7. 

The  following  synonyms  refer  to  specimens  intermediate  in  varying  degree  between 
auratus  and  mencanus : 

Colaptet  ayreni,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  348,  pi.  494  (Fort  Union,  Upper  Missonri  River; 

mostly  auratus,  but  with  red  moustaches).    (Not  of  Hserm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x, 

1859,  pt.  vi,  59,  California,  which  is  C,  chrtftaidet,) 
Colaptet  hybriduSf  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  122  (ezcl.  syn.  Geopicus  chrysoideSj  Malh  ;  gives 

all  the  stages).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  156.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Terr.  1870, 

463.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  3. 
^kn»  auraUhmexicaHnSf  Sund.,  Consp.  Av.  Pic.  1866,  72. 

JETa^.— Eastern  North  America,  to  the  slopes  and  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  in  many  localities  it  becomes  mixed  with  C.  mexicanus,  Alaska  (Doll),  Greenland 
(lietftAanit).  Accidental  in  Europe  (Amesbury  Park,  Wilts,  England,  one  instance; 
''Marsh,  Zool.  1859,  p.  6327'';  Hart.,  Brit.  Birds,  1872,  123).  Breeds  throughout  its 
range ;  reeident  from  the  Middle  States  southward. 

lABt  of  tpvAmens  from  ike  Warren  Expedition, — A,  true  OMrahu :  4620,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth ;  4619,  Upper  Missouri ;  5221,  Fort  Lookout ;  8868,  fifty  miles  above  mouth  of 
Platte  River ;  8866-67,  Fremont,  Platte  River ;  8861-62,  8864-65,  Loup  Fork.— B,  aurato- 
mexiean%$ :  5214,  Fort  Pierre ;  5225,  near  Fort  Pierre ;  5220, 5222-23,  Squaw  Butte  Creek ; 
5215,  Powder  River;  5211, 5216,  Fort  Union ;  5224,  White  Earth  River;  5212-13,5217-19, 
Yellowstone  River ;  8863,  Loup  Fork ;  8869,  fifty  miles  above  mouth  of  Platte.  Of  the 
foregoinff  specimens,  not  typical  auratuSf  Nos.  .5211-13  have  red  or  orange  predomina- 
ting on  Uie  shafts,  and  are  nearer  mexicanus  than  auraiua;  the  remainder  are  yellow- 
ahalted,  and  nearer  aurattu. 

Later  ezmtlift'ontf.— 60357-9  (Wyoming) ;  60800,  North  Platte;  61093,  Green  River  (all 

Dr.  Hayden's  numerous  examples  are  principally  those  that  enabled  Prof.  Baird  to 
dnoldate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  American  ornithology — the  perfect  inter- 
gradation  of  two  such  distinct  species  as  auratus  and  mexicanue.  This  author  adopted, 
without  qualification,  the  hypothesis  of  hybridization,  remarking,  in  proposing  the 
name  the  hybridtte :  **  Bv  the  above  name  I  intend  to  cover  a  remarkable  series  of 
Woodpeckers,  from  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  combining  the  characteristics 
of  Cotuptea  aurahts  and  mexicanus,  in  proportions  varying  with  almost  each  individual, 
aod  leading  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  originals  of 
the  species  mentioned  above,  mixed  up  by  interbreeding  of  successive  generations,  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ornithology.''  He  traces  the  successive  steps  of 
departure  from  the  typical  auratua  into  mexicanus,  and  forcibly  illustrates  the  ^ada- 
tioBS  with  a  comparative  tabulation  of  the  varying  characters.  The  first  deviation 
is  the  appearance  of  red  feathers  in  the  black  maxillary  patches ;  *  these  increase  till 
they  prevail,  finally  to  the  exclusion  of  the  black,  resulting  in  the  wholly  red  patch  of 
the  mexieanus.  With  this  occurs  the  diminution  and  final  extinction  of  the  scarlet 
noehal  crescent,  where  coincideutly  we  find  the  characteristic  golden-yellow  on  the 
wing  and  tail  passing  through  an  intermediate  orange  into  the  red  of  mexicanuit,  a 
change  accompanied  with  another  affectiug  the  peculiar  lilac-brown  of  the  throat  ami 
olive-brown  of  the  back,  which  become  respectively  merged  into  ashen  and  purplish- 
gray. 

Ii  there  ever  were  a  case  of  hybridization  to  an  unlimited  extent,  resulting  iu  fertile 
offspring,  that  again  and  again  interbred,  this  would  appear  to  be  one ;  aud  it  hua  been 
so  accepted  by  the  majority  of  ornithologists  without  hesitation,  lint  we  may  well 
pause  before  committing  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  of  hybridization  on  such  an  im- 
mense scale.  In  the  light  of  late  researches  upon  the  (luestiou  of  climatic  variation 
according  to  inflexible  and  infiiUible  laws,  most  of  the  lesser  instances  of  supposed 
hybridity  have  seemed  less  weighty.  The  present  may  be  considered  a  test  case — the 
strongest  argument  of  those  who  maintain  hybridity. 

A  slight  circumstance  may  give  a  clue  to  the  case,  and  lead  up  to  impartial  cousid- 
erations.  As  state<l  in  the  "  Key"  (p.  198),  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Allen  that  Florida^ 
examples  of  C.  auratus  sometimes  show  red  touches  iu  the  black  maxillarj'  patches^ 

*  These  black  patches  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  female.  But  Mr. 
W.  D.  Scott  says  (Pr.  Best.  Soc.  Oct.  1872) :  "An  immature  female  (sex  noted  by  care- 
Ail  dissection)  bad  a  dark  cheek-pateh,  ditfering  only  from  that  of  the  mature  male  in 
having  giay  feathers  mixed  with  the  black.  In  an  adult  female  the  outlines  of  tho 
cheek-patch  can  be  plainly  seen.'' 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  tells  me  of  a  Ne^c  Jerwjf  specimen,  got  a  few  years  since,  with  mixed 
red  and  black  cheek  patches.  As  C.  mexicanus  never  occurs  in  these  regions,  hybridity 
is  there  impossible ;  and  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  C.  auratus  may  thus  tend  towanl 
the  characters  mexicanu$  by  its  own  inherent  susceptibility  to  change  under  climatic 
influences.  The  important  bearing  of  this  fact  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated ;  the 
circumstance  is,  in  my  judgment,  strongly  against  the  theory  of  hybridization. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  assumed  case  of  C.  **  hybridus "  was  first  called  seriously 
into  question  by  Mr.  Allen.  This  writer  says  (p.  118):  "  Few  congeneric  species,  it 
would  seem,  need  be  more  distinct  than  Colaptea  auratus  and  C.  mexicamu,  the  one 
occupying  the  eastern  and  the  other  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  Yet  a  mixed 
race  has  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  region  where  their  habitats  ac^oin,  in  which 
every  possible  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  two  birds  is  presented,  and  which 
shade  off  gradually  on  the  one  side  into  C.  auratus^  and  on  the  other  into  C.  mexicaHus; 
these,  as  it  were,  engrafted  characters  not  entirely  fading  out  in  either  direction  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  while  to  the  southwestward  is  a  smaller  synthetic 
race  (C  chrysoid^n)  partaking  mainly  of  the  characters  o^  C.  auratua.  When  but  com- 
paratively few  instances  were  known,  in  which  specimens  combined  in  various  degrees 
the  characters  of  two  quite  distinct  species,  their  synthetic  character  was  generally 
explained  by  the  theory  of  hybridity ;  but  the  irrefragibility  of  the  evidence  now  at 
hand  in  proof  of  the  gradual  intergradation  of  such  forms  over  large  areas — ^tho 
transition  being  so  gradual  as  to  occni)y  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  passage — and  also 
coincident  with  a  similarly  gradual  change  in  the  conditions  of  environment,  together 
with  the  demonstrable  evidence  of  the  power  of  climatic  influence,  seems  to  famish  a 
far  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  perplexing  phenomena.  But  an  advocate  of 
the  theory  of  hybridity  might  still  assume  that  this  gradual  transition  over  a  wide 
area  is  no  objection  to  the  theory,  since  the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  impression  of 
contact  in  either  direction  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  respective  habitats  of  two 
forms  is  just  the  result  that  would  be  anticipated  from  such  a  sexual  intermingling  of 
the  forms  in  question.  But  the  real  objection  to  the  theory — granting  the  possibility  of 
hybridization  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  which  seems  really  improbable — is,  that  widely 
different  forms  occur  also  at  different  points  in  latitude,  between  which  each  successive 
stage  of  gradu^  differentiation  can  be  readily  traced,  where  hybridity  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  account  for  the  gradual  change.  Furthermore,  a  differentiation  is  now 
known  in  so  many  cases  that  it  amounts  to  the  demonstration  of  climatic  variation  as 
a  general  law,  by  means  of  which  a  species  may  be  safely  predicted  to  take  on  a  given 
character  under  certain  specific  climatic  conditions.  If  the  theory  of  hybridity  be  urged 
to  account  for  the  intergradation  of  forms  occurring  at  localities  differently  sitaated  in 
respect  to  latitude,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  it  evidently  fisdls  nnder  the  weight  it 
has  to  support ;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  better  evidence  in  its  behalf  in  casea 
where  the  intergrading  forms  happen  to  be  differently  situated  in  respect  to  longitnde.'' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  endorse  this  view,  thou^^h  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it.  No  weak  argument,  indeed,  is  comprehended 
in  the  statement,  that  if  C.  auratus  and  mericanus  are  not  "  good  species,^'  then  thnre  are 
none  such  in  ornithology.  But  I  would  reply,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  missing  links  that  we  are  enabled  to  predicate  species  in  any  case.  If 
all  the  steps  in  a  line  of  descent  with  modification  were  before  our  eyes,  we  oonld  no 
more  draw  specific,  or  generic,  or  ordinal  lines  of  distinction,  than  we  could  say  where 
a  circle  begins.  This  particular  case  of  Colaptes  seems  to  bo  exactly  parallel  with  that 
of  Sphifrapicus  varius  and  ruber — it  is  merely  pushed  to  a  further  extreme,  and  appeora 
in  stronger  light,  because  of  the  greater  amonnt  of  differentiation  snflfered.  Such  being 
my  view,  I  may  be  justly  accused  of  inconsistency  in  not  formally  reducing  C.  mexieanus 
to  C.  auratus  var.  mexicunus  ;  and  I  would  say,  that  such  an  action  may  yet  be  deemed 
advisable,  or  even  prove  necessary.  But  our  nomenclature  is  merely  a  matter  of  oon> 
venience,  of  little  more  significance  than  the  index  of  a  book ;  the  pi-esent  case  is 
unique  in  some  respects;  and,  especially,  the  hypothesis  of  hybridity  is  not  yet  aotnally 
disproveu. 

In  Northern  Dakota,  beyond  the  Missoaii  water-shed,  the  true  C 
auratus  occurs,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  mexicanusj  at  least 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Red  River — much  further  west  than  the 
point  on  the  Missouri  region  where  the  gradation  commences,  ^^  hybridus^ 
having  been  noted  even  from  Kansas,  and  being  the  prevailing  Missouri 
tbrm. 

COLAPTES  MEXICAN  US,  Sw. 
Red-shafled  Woodpecker;  Mexican  Flicker. 

^J^us  cafer,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  431.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  242  (supposed  to  l» 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
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Pifiu  lalJiami,  Waqi.,  Sjat.  Av.  1^107,  Pima  No  8&  (same  oa  P.  cafer). 

OoUpttt  mezieanut.  Sw.,  STD-llex.  B.  in  Phil.  Maf;.  i,  lBi7,*M;  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18»1,  315  — 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1858,  305  (OiiiftOtt).— Newb.,  p.  K.  H,  Ken.  vi,  1B57,  91.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  yi,  1858,  Wl.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  120.— Kksn.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  i,  1859,  pt 
iT,22.—Huiui.,  ibuf.pt.  vi,  59.— Coop.  &.SrcK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  16).- 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  InHt.  iv,  lla  (Britiab  Coluuibia).— DRKas.,  Ibis,  1865,  470 
(Texas).T*<HTE9,  iW.  PhilB.  Acad.  1866,  G6.— Dall  &  Bans.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad, 
i,  1«0,  275  (Sitka).— SuMicH,,  Mem.  Boat,  8oc.  i,  ltW9. 662  (Vera Cniz).—Cooi'., 
B.  C*L  i,  18T0,  408.— Stbv..  U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.  Ter.  1670,  463.— Merr.,  ibid.  1878, 
6fl5.-ALLEN,  BuIL  M.  C.  Z,  iii,  1872, 180,— Hold.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  1872, 20T.— 
COUK8,  Key,  1872, 198.— Snow,  B.  Kuna.  1873, 3.— B.  a  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ii,  1874, 
578,  pi.  55,  f.  3,  4  ;  and  of  moat  late  anthora. 

««i«»«iaiin.«,AuD.,Oni.Biog.  v,lti39,174,pL416;  8yn.  1839,  ISi;  B.  An.,  iv,  1842, 
295,  pi.  874.— SUND.,  Mon.  Pic.  1866,  72. 

Piau  (Colaplia)  maztaiNU,  Nutt.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1834.  603. 

Gtopietu  mmammii,  Halh.,  Mon.  Pic.  ii,  262,  pi.  110,  f.  4,  5. 

Pieu»  mMeahu,  "  Licrt.,  Mna.  Berol."— Waol.,  laia,  1829, 516. 

CoU^tltt  raftriMlsi,  Bp.,  P.  Z.  8.  18:t7,  109;  List,  1838,  40,  Conap.  i,  1850,  114  (not  nt 
Orav  a  Hitch.,  G«n.  of  B.  pi.  HI,  which  is  C.  Mocicaiurida,  Lafr.  ;  nor  0*o- 
pi0K«  rxMcBftu  of  Ualh.,  Mon.  Pio.  11,  265,  pi.  110,  f.  1, 2,  which  is  aleo  mrxi- 
oanoidet,  LAyR.). 

Colaplm  eollari*,  Tie.,  Zool.  Jonm.  iv,  1830,  384 ;  Zool.  Beecliey'a  Voy.  1839,  23,  pi.  9 
(not  of  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  li^,  114,  which  ia  nozioanoi^}. 

ColapU*  mexiiianoiiIe$,  Woouh.,  Sit^.  Rep.  1853,  91  (not  of  Lafr.}. 
Sab, — Eastern  alopea  and  foot-hilla  of  the  Rooky  Monntains,  to  the  Paciflo.    North 

to  Sitlu.    Sontb  into  Mexico.    Eatit  to  Kanaas. 
La^  SipaAfitnu.— 59847-43,  8oda  Springs,  Colorado ;  543D4,  50356,  60797-99,  68958, 

Wyoming ;  62359,  Idaho. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding  article,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Miesuun  regiou  is  occnpied  eithtr  b;  the  true  C.  aurattis  or 
by  the  mixed  form,  the  typical  mexicanus  bein^r  chiefly  confined  to  the 
vestem  border,  among  the  head-waters  of  the  Missonri  and  its  greater 
tribatariea.  I  did  not  observe  it  north  of  the  Missouri  watershed.  Dr. 
Hayden  says  that  he  found  it  most  abondant  about  the  Bad  Lauds  and 
the  soarces  of  the  Missouri.  Prof.  Baird,  however,  in  1858,  quoted 
individnals  ftom  the  Beiiublicau  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River,  and  Prof. 
Snow  speaks  of  a  flock  which  remained  aboat  the  timber,  near  Lawrence, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  December.  The  northernmost  record  I  have 
seen  ia  Mr.  Dall's ;  he  speaks  of  its  being  taken  at  Sitka  by  BisohofL 
The  true  auratvt  is  found  in  Alaska,  north  of  the  main  range  of  monnt- 
ainB.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  bird  becomes  iairly  established, 
mostly  freed  from  admixture  with  auratmf,  and  occurs  thence,  in  all 
suitable  regions,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  found  it  as  common  in  some 
parts  of  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  the  Flicker  is  in  the  Fast,  the 
habits  of  the  two  being  identical  in  all  essential  respects.  In  Colorado, 
aays  Mr.  Trippe,  the  species  is  common  and  migratory.  "  It  breeds 
from  the  plains  up  to  timber-line.  The  Red-shafted  Flicker  appears 
near  Idaho  Springs  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  soon  becomes  rather 
common.  It  is  never  a  very  abundant  bird,  but  is  to  be  seen,  more  or 
less  frequently,  throughout  the  mountains,  having  very  much  the  same 
habits  as  the  Golden-winged  Woodpecker.  It  is  shy  and  difficult  of 
approach.     In  October  and  November  it  disappears. 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  informs  me  that  a  Yellow-winged  Flicker 
has  appeared  in  the  groves  that  fringe  the  streams  near  that  town, 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  gradually  becoming  more  abundant. 
From  her  descriptions  I  should  sup|)oso  it  to  be  C.  auratta,  but  probably 
it  is  some  form  of  V.  kybridiisT' 
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Family  ARID-^:  Parroqaets. 

CONURUS  OAROLINENSIS,  (Linn.)  Kuhl. 

Carolina  Parroqnet. 

Pnttacus  caroUnensiB,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  141  (Gates.,  i,  11 ;  Briss.,  iv,  350).^ 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1811,  89,  pi.  26,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  18^,  41.— NuTT.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  545.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832, 135,  pi.  26. 

Conurua  carolinenngf  '*  Kuhl,  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  C»8.  Leop.-Car.  1830." — Bp..  List.  1838, 38 ; 
Consp.  i,  1850,  p.  1.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  89  (Tezaa  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory.—Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  1857,  97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  67.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
154  (Missonri  River  below  Platte).— Ooues,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  1868,  119  (Soath 
Carolina,  formerly ).— Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soo,  i,  1868, 525  (Indiana,  formerly)^ 
TuRNB.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  41  (at  rare  interval).— Allen,  Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
308  (Florida,  still  abnndant);  iii,  1872,  130  ^Kansas,  formerly ).—Trippe,  Pr. 
Boet.  Soo.  XV,  1872, 233  (Iowa).-'-8NOW,  B.  Kans.  1873,  2  (Kansas,  now  ooca- 
sional).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 199,  fig.  133.— B.  B.  a&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  11, 1874,  587,  pi. 
56,  f.  1,  2.— FiNSCH,  Die  Papageien,  i,  1867,  475. 

"  CeiiiuruB"  (err.)  carolincMiSj  Am>.,  Syn.  1839, 189 ;  B.  Am.  !▼,  1842, 306,  pi.  278. 

Psittacus  JudaridanuSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  347. 

Canurus  ludavicianus,  Grat,  Cat.  B.  M.  Pmt,  1859,  36  (North  America). 

PHttaous  lutMcapillus,  Vibill.,  Ency.  Meth.  p^402. 

Paittaous  thala9nnu9f  Yieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1377. 

Hah. — Sonthemmost  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  States;  np  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Mis- 
souri ;  np  the  Missoori  River  to  the  Platte. 

Lieutenant  Warren*$  I^cpedition. — ^Nos.  4606-18,  Bald  Island,  Missouri  River,  Nebraska. 

According  to  Gray  (Hand-list,  ii,  147,  No.  8113),  the  Conunu  oarolinensia  of  Kuhl  is 
not  this  but  a  Brazilian  species,  C.  chryaogenya  of  authors,  perhaps  referable  to  the  P. 
iBruginoatu  of  Linnssus;  and  he  quotes  **perlinax  p.  Finsoh"  as  synonymous. 

AJmong  the  more  interesting  ornithological  results  of  Dr.  Hayden's  investigations 
may  be  mentioned  his  discovery  that  this  species  is  abundant  at  a  higher  point  than 
usually  recognized — **  alon^  the  thickly-wooded  bottoms  as  far  up  the  Missouri  as  Fort 
LeavenworthjjKMsibly  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  but  never  seen  above  that 
point."  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  1853,  recorded  it  as  quite  numerous  in  the  timber-lands  of 
the  large  streams  of  the  Indian  Tetritory  and  £ast«m  Texas.  I  never  found  it  along 
the  Missouri,  or  anywhere  in  Kansas,  and  neither  did  Mr.  Allen,  who  merely  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Logan,  that  it  was  formerly  common  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
but  had  not  recently  been  observed.  Prof.  Snow,  however,  remarking  upon  its  former 
abundance  in  the  woods  of  Eastern  Kansas,  states  that  it  is  still  seen  in  thinly-settled 
districts.  In  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Trippe,  the  Parrot  still  ocours.  **  A  resident  of 
Decatur  County  told  me  that  he  had  several  times  seen  a  flock  of  Parrots  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  on  a  tall,  dead  cottonwood-tree,  known  to  the  neighboring 
people  as  the  *  parrot-tree,'  from  its  having  been  frequented  at  intervals  by  the  same 
nock  for  several  years." 

A  comparison  of  the  earlier  with  the  more  recent  accounts  of  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  Carolina  Parroquet,  shows  that  it  has  been  steadily  contractiuc  year  by 
year.  About  a  century  ago,  we  are  informed  by  Prof.  Barton,  writing  in  1790,  a  flock 
appeared  in  January  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  excited  great  con- 
sternation, being  regarded  as  of  evil  portent.  We  have  various  records  of  occurrences 
in  Pennsylvania,  so  that,  even  in  1869,  Prof.  TurnbuU  allowed  it  to  hold  a  place  in  his 
list  of  casuals.  I  retained  it  in  my  South  Carolina  list,  with  the  remark  that  it  seemed 
hardly  entitled  to  remain  there,  although  it  was  abundant  in  that  State  not  many 
years  since.    Audubon  (1832)  has  an  interesting  paragraph  upon  this  subject : 

^*Our  Parrakeets  are  very  rapidly  diminishing  in  number,  and  in  some  districts, 
where  twenty-live  years  ago  they  were  plentiful,  scarcely  any  are  now  to  be  seen.  At 
that  period  they  could  be  pi-ocured  as  far  up  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio  as  the 
Great  Kanawha,  the  Scioto,  the  heads  of  Miafni,  the  mouth  of  the  Mauimee  at  its  Junc- 
tion with  Lake  Erie,  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  sometimes  as  far  northeast  as  Lake 
Ontario,  and  along  the  Eastern  districts  as  far  as  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  At  the  present  day  very  few  are  to  be  found  higher  than  Cincinnati, 
nor  is  it  until  yon  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  that  Parrakeets  are  met  with  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  I  should  think  that  along  the  Mississippi  there  is  not  now  half  the 
num1)er  that  existed  fifteen  years  ago." 

In  1838,  Dr.  .1.  P.  Kirtland  stated,  that  "  the  Parrakeets  do  not  usually  extend  their 
visits  north  of  the  Scioto,  though  I  am  informed,  perhaps  on  doubtful  authority,  that 
thirty  years  since  flocks  of  them  were  seen  on  the  Ohio  at  the  month  of  Big  Boavt^r, 
thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh/'    Mr.  J.  M.  Wlieaton  admits  it  in  his  Ohio  list,  but  with 
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the  remark,  on  a  sabsequent  pa^,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  extend  their  migrations 
into  the  State  at  the  present  time.  Althoagh  not  eiven  in  Allen's  Illinois  listi  they 
still  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State,  or  did  within  ten  or  lifteen  years.  For 
their  occorrence  in  Indiana  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Dr.  Raymond,  who  states,  in 
1836,  that  they  were  formerly  very  nameroos  along  White  Water  Blver,  but  had  not 
heen  seen  for  several  years. 

Among  the  canses  of  this  retrocession — perhaps  the  principal  canse — ^is  their  perse- 
cution and  destruction,  partly  for  the  damage  they  do  in  grain-fields,  partly  in  pure 
wantonness.  They  may  be  readily  killed  by  any  pot  hunter  or  idler,  merciless  ad- 
yantase  being  taken,  to  slaughter  them  by  scores,  of  the  heedless  distraction  and  con- 
cern tneT  show  when  any  of  their  number  are  brought  down.  Mr.  Allen's  paragraph 
may  well  be  here  reproduced.  In  speaking  of  their  abundance  in  Florida,  he  says: 
**  Hundreds  are  captured  every  winter  on  the  Lower  St.  Johns,  by  professional  bud- 
oatohers,  and  sent  to  northern  cities.  Thousands  of  others  are  destroyed  wantonly  by 
aportsmen.  Concerning  this  needless  slaughter,  Mr.  Boardman  thus  writes :  *  The  little 
Fairakeet  must  soon  be  exterminated.  Some  of  our  Enterprise  partv  would  sometimes 
shoot  forty  or  fifty  at  a  few  discharges,  for  sport,  as  they  hover  about  when  any  a^ 
flhot  until  the  whole  flock  is  destroyed.'  From  its  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  tender 
maise  in  antnmn,  it  is  somewhat  injurious  to  the  fanner,  and  for  this  cause,  also,  many 
are  killed.  It  is  also  more  or  less  hunted  as  a  game-bird.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Parrokeet  formerly  inhabited  large  portions  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  now  never 
seen,  and  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  has  been  deemed  a  mysterv.  Such  facts  as 
these,  however^  seem  to  render  clear  what  its  ultimate  fate  muse  be  in  the  United 
States*— extermination.'' 

The  egg  of  the  Parroquet  is  nearly  equal  at  both  ends,  of  rather  rough  texture,  and 
measures  about  1.40  by  1.05.  The  color  is  white ;  but  the  only  specimen  before  me 
shows  much  yellowish  discoloration,  like  that  on  the  eggs  of  many  geese  and  ducks. 
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Family  STRIGID-^ :  Owls. 

STRIX  FLAMMEA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Aud.)  Schl. 

American  Barn  Owl. 

a.  flammeoH, 

^Arix  alucoy  Bkiss.,  Orn.  i,  503. 

Strvp  flammea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 133  (Fn.  Suec.  No.  73 :  Nbctua  guttata,  ^RISCR, 
97 ;  Aluco  minor,  Ald.,  i,  536).— Gm.,  Syst.  NaUi,  1788,  293.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i, 
1790,  60.— DoND.,  Orn.  Beyt.  i,  164.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  li,  197.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii, 
1809,  pi.  33.— Pechot.,  Naturg.  Deutocbl.  ii,  947.— Mey.,  Tasch.  D.  V.  i,  79.— 
Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  52.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 11.— Brehm,  Y.  D.  i,  106.^yiElLL., 
Fu.  Fran«.  46,  pi.  22.  fig.  1.— Roux,  Om.  Prov.  i,  81,  pie  54, 55.— Bresch.,  Ann, 
Sc.  Nat.  2d  set.  v,  pi.  i,  pi.  2  (anat.)— Less.,  Man.  i,  114:  Tr.  112.— CuV.,  R.  A- 
2d  ed.  i,  342.— Naum.,  Y.  D.  1822,  i,  483,  pi.  47,  fig.  2.— Maco.,  Hist  Br.  B.  iii, 
473;  Rap.  Br.  B.  343.— Jaiu>„  Br.  B.  i,  253.  pi.  27.— Thomps.,  B.  IreL  i,  92.— 
Morris,  Br.  B.  205,  pL  29.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  7.— KteYS.  Sl 
Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  31.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  15.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i, 
1844,  41.— Baill.,  Om.  Sav.  i,  188.— Webb  &  Berth.,  H.  N.  Canar.  Om.  8.— 
Mt^LL.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  398. — Bolle,  ibid.  447.— Drgl.,  Om.  Eur,  i,  137.— Strickl., 
Om.  Syn.  1855, 178.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  28;  aud  of  authors  generally. 

Strix  flammea  var.  flammea,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 11. 

Jluco  flammeus,  Fleming,  Brit.  Anim.  57. 

Strix  alba,  Scop.,  Ann.  i,  21,  No.  14.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  293.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i, 
1790,  61.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  200.- Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  247. 

Strix  guttata,  Brehm,  Vojt,  Dentschl.  i,  106,  pi.  7,  fig.  3. 

VEjfraye,  Buff.,  P.  E.  440.— Levaill.,  Ois.  Afr.  i,l64.- 

WKiU  or  Bam  Ovcl  of  Authors. 

b.  javanica. 

Strix  flammea.  Pears.,  Joum.  A.  S.  B.  x,  630.— Blyth,  ihid.  xiv,  186;  Ann.  N.  H.  xii,  93 

Strix  flammea  var.  jarantca,  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 13. 

Strix  javanica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  295.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  64.— Daud.,  Tr. 

Om.  ii,  202.— HoRSF.,  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  139;  Isis,  1825, 1055.— Sykes,  P.  Z.  S. 

ii,  81 :  Joum.  A.  S.  B.  iii,  420.—  Less.,  Man.  i,  109.— Jerd.,  Madras  Joum.  x,  85.— ' 

Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  55.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  15;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  109.— 

Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855, 180. 

c.  delicatula. 

Strix  flammea,  ViG.,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  190.— Less.,  Isis,  1832, 112. 

Strix  flammea  var.  delicatula,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 13. 

Strix  delicatula,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140;  Syn.  B.  Aust.  iii,  pi.  50,  fig.  1;  lutr.  B.  Aust. 

23;  B.  Aust.  i,  pi.  31.— Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xvii,  346.— Gray,  List  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

109.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Om.  1852, 119.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  ia')0,  54. 

d.  americana. 

Strix  flammea,  WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  57,  pi.  50,  fig.  2.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  38;  Isis,  1832, 
1140.— Nutt.,  i,  1832,  139.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,403;  v,  388;  pi.  171.— 
ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  16 ;  Zool.  Jonm.  iii,  438.— Gray,  List  B.  Brit.  AIus. 
1844,  54. 

Ulula  flammea,  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  264. 

Strix  americana,  Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  25.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  127,  pi.  34.— Brew.,  ed. 
Wils.  687.— DeKay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1844,  31 ;  pi.  13,  fig.  26.    (Not  of  Gmelin.) 

Strix  flammea  americana,  Schl.,  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  1802,  Strigea,  p.  4. 

Strix  flammea  var.  americana,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  201,  fig.  134. 

Strix  pratincola,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  7 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  .'>5.— Cass.,  IU.  1854, 116.— Brew.,  N. 
A.  O.  i,  62,  pi.  4,  fig.  38.— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  76.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858^ 
47.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 390  (Oaxaca)— Heer>i.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  34.— 
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Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  20.— Drrss.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas). — 
COUKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  49  ( Arizoua).— Lawk.,  Add.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
281  (New  York,  rare).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1862, 49  (Texas).— Coues.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
1888,  312  (Massacbusetts).— Coues,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1868, 119  (South  Carolina).- 
Bryant,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1807,  65.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  570  (Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Sachem's  Head,  Conn. ;  Stratford,  Couu.) ;  ibid.  646  (Lynn,  Mass.).— TuRB.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869, 8.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 415.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 27  (North. 
Carolina).— Snow,  B.  Kana.  1873,  2. 

Strix  flammea  var.  pratincolUy  RiDGW.— B.  B.  &  R,,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  13. 

Strix  perlata,  (**  Licnx.''),  Kaup,  Tt.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  247. 

e.  furcata. 

Strix  flammea  ex  Insulis  JnHU, 

Strix  pratinoola,  Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  23. 

Strix  fkrcata,  TiofM.,  PI.  Color.  4:6  (Cnba).— D'Orb.,  La  Sagra's  Cnba,0i8.  34. 

Sirix  flamwiea  var.  furcata^  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  12. 

f.  tjuatemalce. 
Strix  flammea  var.  guatemaiay  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii..  1874, 11. 

g.  perlata. 

Strix  flammea,  Darw.,.Zoo1.  Voy.  Beag.  34.— Schomd.,  Guiana,  732. — Spix,  Ay.  Bras,  i,  21.. 

Strix  flammea  var.  perlatOy  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  12. 

Strix perlata,  Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  59.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  363  (excL  syn.) — Hartl.,  Ind. 

Azara,  3.— Tschudi,  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  267. — Bridges,  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  110;  Ann. 

Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig,  Cont.  Om.  1852, 119.— Strickl.,  Om. 

Syn.  1655, 180  (exol.  syn. /tircaia,  Temm.). 

Hob, — The  Strix  flammea  type  of  Owl  is  fonnd  in  nearly  all  warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe.  Var.  flammea :  Europe,  Africa.  Var.  jaeanica :  parts  of  Asia^ 
Java,  &c.  Var.  delicalula:  Australia,  &o.  Var.  amerioana:  North  America  and 
Mexico ;  not  beyond  the  United  States ;  rather  sontherlv ;  rarely  north  to  New  En- 
gland and  the  Columbia.  Var.  f areata :  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Jamaica).  Var.  guate- 
malce:  Central  America.    Yav,  perlata :  South  America  fl^nerally. 

The  foregoing  appear  to  be  unquestionably  geographical  races  of  a  single  speoies» 
slightly  modified,  oy  climate  and  other  circumstances,  in  size,  form,  or  coloring,  but 
not  sufficiently  impressed  to  be  permanently  separable.  In  a  number  of  other  ofibhoota 
of  this  same  Strix  stock  the  modification  has  progressed  further,  and  become  sufficiently 
profound  for  the  characterization  of  "  species.'^  Instances  in  point  are  the  following : 
8.  PUNCTATissiMA,  Gray  (Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  34,  pi.  4),  from  the  Galapagoes ;  S.  Can- 
dida, of  Tickell  (J.  A.  8.  B.  ii,  572=*^.  TongimenibriSj  Jerd.,  Madras  Jonrn.  x,  86),  from 
Southern  Asia;  S.  capensis,  Smith  (ill.  S.  Afr.  Zool.  9;  Miill.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  398),  of  South 
Africa,  where  S,  flammea  is  also  found ;  another  form,  S.  poensis,  Eraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1842, 
189,  is  described  from  Fernando  Po ;  S.  nov^.-iiollandle,  Steph.  (Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 
xiii,  pt.  ii,  61  =  S.  perw>nata,  Vig.,  P.  Z.  S.  i,  50;  Gould,  B.  Aust.  i,  pi.  29  =  S.  cyclops, 
Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140  =z  Dactulostrix  pernonata,  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Om.  1852, 119)^ 
of  Australia;  8.  castanops,  Gould  (P.  Z.  S.  iv,  140;  B.  Aust.  pi.  28  =  Dactylostrix  cos- 
ianopsy  Kaup,  L  c),  of  Tasmania ;  8.  tknerricoha,  Gould  (P.  Z.  8.  1845,  80 ;  B.  Aust.  i,. 
pi.  30  =1  Megastrix  tenebrioasa.  Kaup,  Op.  Cit.  120),  of  Australia.  The  last  three  are 
especially  well  marked,  and  nave  been  place<l,  as  above  noted,  in  different  subgenera. 
A  still  more  distinct  form,  though  most  nearly  related  to  Strix  proper,  is  the  Phodilus 
BADius  of  Southern  Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.    Its  synonymy  is  given  below.* 

The  American  Barn  Owl  is  an  abundant  bird  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent,  south  of  a  certain  latitude.  Unlike  many  of  its  relatives^ 
warmly  clothed  and  of  a  hardy  nature,  withstanding  great  cold,  it  ap- 
l>ear8  of  rather  delicate  and  sensitive  organization.  In  the  Missouri 
region  it  has  only  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Kansas,  where  it 
breeds,  though  it  is  rarely  found,  according  to  Prof.  Snow.    1  ascer- 

"*  strix  hadia,  Horsf.,  Zool.  Res.  1821,  pi.  37;  Linn.  Trans,  xiii,  139;  Isis,  1825,  698, 

1055.— Temm.,  PI.  Col.  318.— Less.,  Man.  i,  114;  Tr.  Orn.  112.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d 

ed.  i,  342.— Sw.  Class.  B.  ii,  216. 
Atlier,e  badia^  Hodg.s.— Gkay,  Zool.  Mihc.  82. 
Phodilus  badiuH,  Geoff.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  xxxi,  1830, 201.— Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  n.  s.  xix,  513.— 

Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,  pi.  15,  fig.  1 ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  110.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av. 

i,  1850,  55.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  183.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig,   Cont.  Om. 

1852, 118. 
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tained  its  occurrence  in  Arizona;  once,  wading  through  a  reedy  lagoon 
at  mid-day,  1  disturbed  a  Barn  Owl,  which  rose  silently  and  flapped 
along  till  I  brought  it.down.  It  is  a  common  bird  in  California — appar 
ently  the  most  abundant  species  of  its  family  in  the  southern  part  oi 
the  State;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cooi>er,  it  extends  its  range  to  the 
€olnmbia,  in  lat.  40o.  Dr.  Newberry  observed  an  interesting  modifica- 
tion of  its  habits  by  circumstances,  which  cause  it  to  inhabit  holes  in 
the  perpendicular  cliflfs  bordering  the  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay.  Tlie 
same  fact  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Dall,  in  the  case  of  Brachyotus  palustris^ 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  so  that  our  Burrowing  Owl  is  not  the  only 
species  that  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground.  In  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
Barn  Owl  is  not  abundant  north  of  the  Garolinas ;  I  found  it  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  salt  marshes.  It  occurs,  however,  regu- 
larly, if  rarely,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Turnbull  observes :  *^  Not  rare,  and  more  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn. 
Its  nest  is  generally  found  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  marshy  meadows."  Its 
occurrence  in  New  England  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  it  has 
not  been  observed  in  that  section  further  north  thau  Massacliusetts. 
In  1843  (Am.  Journ.  xliv,  253),  Kev.  J.  H.  Linsley  reported  the  capture 
of  a  specimen  at  Stratford  Conn.  According  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  above 
quoted,  Dr.  Wood  took  one  at  Sachem's  Head,  Connecticut,  October  28, 
1865.  The  first  specimen  known  from  Massachusetts  was  procured  near 
Springfield,  in  May,  1866,  as  stated  in  my  paper  above  quoted ;  another 
was  shot  near  Lynn,  in  the  same  State,  in  1863,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 
This  completes  the  New  England  quotations  to  date. 

The  egg  of  this  species  is  colorless,  and  measures  about  14  in  length 
by  1^  in  greatest  breadth.  Little  or  no  preparation  is  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  eggs,  which  are  simply  dropped  on  the  debris— often  the 
bones  and  the  remains  of  the  birds'  food — in  the  cavities  or  recesses  to 
which  the  birds  resort  to  breed.  The  eggs  are  said  to  vary  from  three 
to  six  in  number. 

BUBO  VIRGINIANCrS,  (Gm.)  Bp. 
Great  Horned  Owl. 

a.  virginianus, 

8irix  virginianuSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17t?8,  *287.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  52  (Briss.,  i, 
484;  Eagle  Owl,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  22ti;  Virgiuian  Eared  Owl,  Edw.,  (30;  Gen. 
8yn.  i,  119).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  210,  pi.  13.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  pi.  30.— Temm., 
Tabl.  Meth.  p.  7.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  52,  pi.  50,  f.  1.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  37; 
Ibis,  1832,  1139.— Rich.  &  8w.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  82  (Subg.  /^m6o).— Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  1832, 124.— ACD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  313;  v,  393;  pi.  61.— DeKay,N.  Y.  Zuol. 
1844,  pi.  10,  fig.  22.— Peab.,  Kep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  87.— Thomps.,  N.  H.  Tt.  05. 

Bubo  virginianuSf  Br.,  List,  1838,  6  :  CoDsp.  i,  1850,  48.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839,  29 ;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  143.  pi.  39.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  27.— Kaup,  Mouog.  Cout.  Orn.  1852, 116; 
Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 241.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 177.— Brew.,  N.  A.  0. 1^57, 64.— Maxim., 
J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  23.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  49.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 390  (Oaxaca).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  276  (Guatemala).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  253  (Ori- 
zaba).—Coop.  &  8UCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  1860,  154.— Bi^K.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 
320.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  18(>4,  111.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330 
(Texas). — Coces,  Pr'  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  49  (Arizona). — Lawr.,  Aun.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 
ix,  132  (Costa  Rica).— Dall  &  Laxn.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272  (Alaska).— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1869,  l.'w  (Peru).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1870, 116  ( Veragua).— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  418.— Finsch.,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  26  (Alaska).— Coles, 
Key,  1872,  202,  f.  i:«).— B.  B.  &  K.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  62 ;  and  of  authors. 

Bubo  viryiuianvif  atlunticiiSy  Cass.,  111.  1854,  178. 

Otits  virffintanus,  Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  57. 

Clula  virffiniana,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  lUO. 

<f)  Strix  maximuSf  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1790,  285  ("capiteaurito,  corpore  niveo  "). 
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Strixpylkauleiy  Bartr.,  Trav.  Fla.  1790,  289. 
Bubo  ludoviciamHs,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 210. 
Bubo  pinioolOf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1809,  51. 

b.  pacificus. 

Bubo  virginianus  var.  pacificus,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  178. — Coues,  Key,  1872,  202.— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  61,  65. 

c.  arcticus. 

Strix  (Bubo)  arcticusy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  86,  pi.  30. 

Heiiaptex  arcticuSj  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  i,  328 ;  ii,  217. 

Bubo  virginianus  var.  arcticus,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  178.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  320.— Coues, 

Key,  1872,  202.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  00,  64. 
Bubo  nOharciicuSy  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  211  (Wisconsin).— Cass.,  IU.  1854, 117. 

d.  magellanwits. 

Sirix  mageUanicuSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  788, 286  (Hihou  des  terres  Magellaniquesy  P.  E.  385). — 

Dacd.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  210.— Less.,  Voy.  Coqaille,  i,  617 ;  Isis,  1833,  76. 
Bubo  magdlanicuSy  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.,  1844,  46. 

Bubo  virginiauu^  var.  magellanicuSy  Cass.,  111.  1854, 178. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  61. 
Strix  bubo  var.  «J..  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  17iM),  52  (Magellanic  Eared  OtcU  Gen.  Syn.  i,  118). 
Strix  nacurulUf  Vieill.,  N.  D.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  44  ;  Enc.  iii,  1281  {NacurutUy  Azara,  i,  192. 
Bubo  crassirostriSy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sejit.  1807,  pi.  19. 
Bubo  macrorhynchuSy  Tem>i.,  PI.  Color.  62. 

ffab. — The  Western  Hemisphere.    Common  and  generally  distributed  in  wooded 
regions  in  the  United  States.    Vnr.  magellanicus  in  South  America. 

List  of  specimens. 
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Powder  River.. 
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Powder  River.. 

9 
9 

Oct.  5,  1K)9 
Nov.  21, 1859 
Oct.  1.  1859 

G.  H.Trook.. 

....  do 

do 

23.00 
19.50 
21.00 

56.70 
49.00 
52.00 

17.00 
14.00 
15.00 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5180-81,  Fort  Union,  Dakota. 

I  divide  the  synonymy  of  this  species  in  the  conventional  method,  without  feeling 
in  anv  considerable  degree  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  but  rather  believ- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  the  alpine  and  boreal  var.  arcticuSy  the  races  are 
variously  inter-relat«d,  and  not  satisfactorily  co-ordinated  with  geographieal  distribu- 
tion. This  appears  to  be  Mr.  Cassin's  later  view ;  for  after  establishing  the  races  in 
1854,  he  subsequently  remarked  :  *'  These  varieties  are  evidentlv  not  to  be  recognized 
as  at  all  strictly  geographical,  nor  so  mnch  so  as  intimated  in  our  notice  or  them 
alluded  to  above.'"  I  have  not  myself  critically  examined  the  South  American  bird,, 
which  appears  to  average  daiker ;  bnt  Dr.  Schlegel  states  that  some  specimens  are  like 
North  American  ones  in  every  respect.  Var.  pacijicus  would  also  appear  to  be  a  dark 
form,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  coast  whence  the  name  is  derived,  nor  are  all  the 
btrds  of  that  region  alike,  some  being  entirely  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
Atlantic  styles.  In  the  "  Key,"  I  adopted  the  variety  entirely  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Rid^way,  who  has  made  our  raptorial  birds  a  special  study,  and  followed  him  in  pre- 
sen  tins  it  as  a  dark,  littoral  form,  '*  extending  from  Oregon  northward,  coastwise,  to 
Labi-ador,**  although  I  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  this  peculiar  alleged 
distribution.  Var.  arcticus  is  the  most  easily  recoguizea,  being  very  pale-colored,  fre- 
quently quite  whitish,  and  net  distantly  resembling  the  Snowy  Owl.  This  peculiarity 
of  coloring  seems  to  mark,  iii  varying  degree,  alpine  specimens,  even  so  far  south  aa 
New  Mexico. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  occurs  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the 
Missoari  region,  as  elsewhere  in  North  America.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and,  conspicuous  in  its  size,  falls  under  frequent  observation.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  wooded  regions,  where  the  various  animals  it  preys 
upon  find  shelter,  and  where  it  is  itself  in  a  measure  concealed  fi-oin  view. 
It  is  not  migratory.  In  temperate  latitudes,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  winter; 
and  even  in  the  fur  countries,  according  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  the 
young  are  hatched  in  March.  It  breeds  indifferently,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  hollow  trees,  or  even  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  in  such 
cases  the  eggs  are  simply  deposited  on  some  grass  or  feathers.  But^ 
perhaps  oftener,  a  large,  bulky,  rude  nest,  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with 
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gvikSQ  and  feathers,  is  placed  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  generally  at 
a  great  height.  The  eggs  are  colorless,  snbspherical,  measuring  about 
2J  inches  in  length  by  2,  or  a  little  less  in  breadth.  They  are  said  to 
range  from  three  to  six  in  a  clutch.  The  only  instance  of  breeding  of 
i¥hich  I  have  become  personally  aware  was  at  Pembina,  Dakota,  where, 
«arly  in  June,  I  found  two  young  birds  in  the  timber-belt  along  the 
river.  Both  parents  were  observed,  perched  on  the  tree-tops,  near  the 
nest,  and  flying  boldly,  apparenty  not  in  the  least  incommoded  by  the 
light  of  day.  That  they  could  see  perfectly  well,  was  evidenced  by  the 
care  they  took  to  keep  at  a  distance.  The  young,  two  in  number,  were 
found  on  a  prostrate  log ;  where  the  nest  was  I  had  no  idea — perhaps  it 
was  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  blasted  ti'ee  that  overshadowed  the  log. 
The  young  were  entirely  unfledged ;  the  downy  covering  was  entirely 
white.  On  approach,  they  resented  the  liberty  in  the  usual  manner, 
clicking  the  bill,  hissing,  and  throwing  themselves  into  an  upright  pos- 
ture. They  could  scai-cely  stand,  however,  and  were  easily  secured.  I 
took  them  with  me,  and  they  were  amusing  pets  for  a  whole  summer, 
during  which  time  they  traveled  with  me  several  hundred  miles.  They 
got  their  feathers  in  due  season,  and  became  very  finely  plumaged  by 
tbe  fall.  The  first  plumage,  after  the  down  disappeai^,  was  of  a  much 
more  uniformly  fulvous  cast  than  that  ensuing  when  the  dark  gray 
mottlins:,  and  distinctive  white  of  the  under  parts,  was  assumed.  The 
birds  ate  freely  from  the  first — in  fact  were  voracious,  grew  rapidly,  and 
became  more  tame  than  any  other  birds  of  prey  I  have  ever  kept.  They 
would  suffer  themselves  to'  be  handleil  without  impatience,  and  would 
occasionally  fly  up  on  my  shoulder.  Early  in  their  lives  they  had  two 
different  notes,  one  of  hunger  or  loneliness,  a  querulous  explosive  sylla- 
ble, and  the  other  a  harsh  cry  of  anger,  or  remonstrance,  when  rudely 
handled,  or  too  nearly  approached  by  an  unfamiliar  object.  They  did 
not  begin  to  hoot  until  they  were  about  four  months  old,  and  then  only 
while  at  liberty  during  the  night.  For  ihey  became  so  thoroughly  tame, 
that,  as  their  wings  grew,  enabling  them  to  take  short  flights,  I  used  to 
release  them  in  the  evening  from  the  tether  by  which  they  were  usually 
confined.  They  enjoyed  the  liberty,  and  eventually  used  to  stay  away 
all  night,  doubtless  foraging  for  themselves  for  their  natural  prey,  and 
returning  to  their  shelter  behind  my  tent  in  the  morning. 

These  Owls  were  most  active  during  the  night ;  yet  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  their  vision  is  much  restricted  in  the  day-time, 
notwithstanding  that  they  belong  to  a  group  of  Owls  commonly  regarded 
as  nocturnal.  They  passed  most  of  Uie  day,  indeed,  crouching  in  tbe 
shadow  of  the  tent,  and  it  was  only  toward  sundown  that  they  became 
active,  flying  ,the  length  of  their  tether  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
ridge  of  the  tent ;  yet  their  vision  was  acute  at  all  hours.  1  often  saw 
them  look  up  and  follow  with  their  eyes  the  motions  of  a  grasshopper 
or  butterfly,  flickering  several  yards  up  in  the  air.  On  one  occivsion,  in 
particular,  I  saw  them  both  gazing  steadfastly,  and  on  looking  up  to  see 
what  had  attracted  their  attention,  I  was  myself  blinded  by  the  glare, 
for  the  direction  was  exactly  in  the  sun's  eye.  But  a  few  moments 
afterward  I  discovered  a  pair  of  white  Cranes,  floating  in  circles  half  a 
mile  high.  The  Owl's  eyes  endured  a  glare  that  my  own  could  not,  and 
the  birds  certainly  saw  the  objects,  for  tbey  slowly  moved  the  head  as 
the  Cranes  passed  over.  The  best  of  the  supposed  performances  of  an 
Eagle  soaring  in  the  sun's  eye,  could  not  excel  this.  Nor  was  the  inner 
eyelid  drawn  over  the  ball  to  shade  it.  I  had  abundnnt  evidence,  on 
this  and  numerous  other  occasions,  that  the  movements  of  the  bird's 
iris  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  instead,  as  commonly 
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supposed,  of  being  automatic,  depending  upon  the  stimulus  of  light.  I 
frequently  saw  them  instantaneously  contract  or  relax  the  quivering 
iris  in  accommodating  their  vision  to  different  objects,  or  different  dis- 
tances ;  and  moreover,  they  could  move  the  two  irides  independently 
of  each  other.  For  they  often  looked  at  objects  with  one  eye  only,  the 
other  being  sleepily  half-closed ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  pupils  were 
generally  of  different  sizes.  They  varied  in  diameter  ftom  that  of  a  small 
split-pea,  to  that  of  a  finger-ring ;  in  the  latter  condition  the  iris  was  a 
mere  margin,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  night-time, 
I  always  found  the  pupil  largely  if  not  fully  dilated ;  at  every  stage  of 
contraction  it  remained  perfectly  circular. 

SCOPS  ASIO,  (Lmn.)  Bp. 

Red  Owl ;  Mottled  Owl ;  Screech  Owh 

a.  aaio. 

Strix  asiOy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  132  {Xoctua  aurita  minor,  Cates.,  i,  7 ;  Ario  scopt 
carolinennst  Briss.,  i,  497).— Qm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  287. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  54.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  216.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809, 229.— Wils., 
Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  83,  pi.  42,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  36:  Isis,  1832, 1139.— Aud., 
Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  486;  v,  1839,  392;  pi.  97.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 120.— Brew., 
ed.  Wils.  687. 

.8cop$  asio,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  6 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  45.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  107.— Kaup, 
Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  112.— Cass.,  111.  1854,  179.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn. 
1855, 199.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061. 1857, 65.— Bp..  B.  N.  A.  1858, 51.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 155  f — Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  420.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide, 
1870,  131.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  202,  fig.  136— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  49 ; 
and  of  most  aothors. 

Jtibo  oHo,  ViEiLL.,  Oie.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807, 53,  pi.  21.— Aud.,  Syn.  1830, 29 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
147,  pi.  40.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pL  12,  figs.  25,  26.-^GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 
28.— Maxim..  J.  f.  O.  1858,  2:i. 

Bibou  fl«o,  Temm.,  Planch.  Color.  No.  80. 

CHu»  a9io,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  57. 

JEphialtea  a»io,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  02. 

Sirix  noBvla,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 289.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  55.*-Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii, 
1800,  217.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  230.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iu,  1812, 16,  pi.  19,  f.  1. 

j9io  namay  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  117. 

OUu  nafviuBy  Cw.,  R.  A.  i,  2d  ed.  341. 

Sumia  ncevia,  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  96,  99. 

Bubo  Btrialusy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  54,  pi.  21. 

'*'  Ephialtes  ocreaUiy  Licht.,  Mus.  Berol.'* 

b.  kennicotUu 

Seojf9  kennicotUi,  Eluot,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1867, 69 ;  B.  Am.  p.  xxvii,  pi.  1 1.— Dall  &,  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  273.— Bd.,  ibid,  311,  pi.  27  (Sitka).— FmscH,  Abh.  Nat. 
iii,  1872,  28  (Alaska). 

.Scops  asio  var.  AeniMoottii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  4b  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  53. 

c.  maccdlUi. 

m 

Ephialtea  choliha,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  4  (not  of  Ftdll). 

SoopB/maccalliij  Cass.,  HI.  1854, 180.— Strickl.,  Ora.  Syn.  1855, 200.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 
1857,  66.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 52,  pi.  39 ;  Mez.  B.  Sorv.  u,  1859,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  4, 
pi.  1.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas).  {Xot  Scops  trichapaiSf  Waol.,  Isis,  1832, 
276:  See  Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  1868,  57.*) 

Scops  asio  var.  tMooaUii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  52. 

d.  florulanus, 

^{1)  Scops  asio,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  465  (Cuba). 
Seofs  asio  var.  fiorndanus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  51. 

*  Mr.  Ridgway  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  S.  trichopsis  of  Wagler,  to 
'Which  macaUlii  is  referred  by  Solater  and  Salvin,  as  above  quoted,  is  a  perfectly  dis- 
'tlDet  species,  aa,  on  examination  of  typical  specimens,  I  find  it  to  be. 
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e.  enano, 

(f)  Scops  maccaUiit  ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1858, 296  (Oaxtfca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  1859,  220  (Guatemala). 
Soops  asio  var.  enano;  Lawr.,  MSS. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  48. 

Hah, — ^North  America  at  large.  Var.  kennicottii  is  the  large,  dark,  northern  form,  from 
Alaska,  4bo.  Var.  maocaUH  is  a  small,  pale,  soathem  form,  from  the  southwestern  bor- 
{der  and  southward.  Var.  AoridanuB,  from  Georgia,  Florida  (and  Caba  f).  Var.  enamo, 
•from  Mexioo  and  Gaatemala.* 

This  little  Owl  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  either  of  the 
,  Expeditions,  as  we  find  no  specimens  in  the  collection.  It  inhabits, 
however,  the  wooded  tracts  of  the  Missouri  region,  and  is  abundant  in 
some  parts,  as  in  Kansas. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  long  controversy  respecting  the 
"Red''  and  "Mottled"  Owls — which  would  involve  scores  of  quota- 
tionsf — it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  not  only  are  these  two  birds 
identical,  as  indeed  has  been  admitted  by  most  observers  since  Wilson, 
but  that,  moreover,  the  plumages  are  purely  fortuitous,  and  character- 
istic of  neither  sex,  age,  nor  season.  The  same  rufescent  phase  occurs 
in  other  species  of  Owls — notably,  among  ours,  in  the  little  Olatioidium 
ferrugineumy  which  I  recently  introduced  to  our  fauna  (Key,  206)^— and 
is  apparently  analogous  to  the  melanotic  condition  of  many  Hawks. 

0TUJ3  VULGARIS  var.  WILSONIANU8,(Le88.)  Allen. 

Imerlean  Ion  g-earedOwl. 
a.  vulgaris. 

Strix  0tu9,  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766. 132 ;  and  of  early  anthora  generaUy. 

Bulto  otu8,  Savig.,  Deecr.  Egypte,  i,  109. 

J«to  otH8j  Lb86.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  il6. 

Ulnla  otus,  Macohl,  Rap.  B.  Br.  403. 

^goliua  oius,  Key8  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 

"  Otu8  soloniensU,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  203 "  (Gray), 

'*  Otus  albicollia  et  Ualicus,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  213"  {Strickland). 

Otu$  $iflve8irU,  arboreua  et  gracilis,  Brehic.  V.  D.  i,  121,  122, 123. 

Oiu8  vulgariSf  Flkm.,  Brit.  An.  56 ;  and  or  many  authors. 

Otui  europaetis,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii.pt.  ii,  1^,  57. 

(Hub  communis,  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  llO. 

Otus  aurtto,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  ed.  Bennie,  262. 

Otus  4uiOf  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816, 11. 

b.  toilsonianus. 

(f)  strix  americana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  288. 

Otus  americanusy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  7 :  Consp.  i,  18.'>0,  50.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig,  Cont. 

Orn.  1852,  113 ;  Tr.  Z.  8.  iv,  1859,  233.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  25.— AlXBK, 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  51. 
Strix  peregHnator  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  289. 
Asio  peregrinator,  Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  207. 
Strix  otus,  WiLS.,  vi,  1812, 73,  pi.  51,  f.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 37.— Nutt.,  Man.  i.  1832, 130.— 

AVD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1A35,  573,  pi.  83.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  8a 
Strix  (Asio)  otus,  8w.  <&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  72. 
Vlula  otuSy  Jam.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  104. 

*  Another  small  species  of  ScopSf  occurring  over  our  southern  border,  is  the  following : 

Scops  flammbola,  Lioht 

Scops  flammeola.  Light.,  Nomen.  Mus.  Berol.  7.— Kaup,  Monog.  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 296.— 
SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Oti,  p.  27.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  96.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1868, 
57  ;  Exot.  Orn.  vi,  1868,  99,  pi.  50.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  pi.  28.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  422.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  203.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  iii,  1874.  58. 

It  was  found  breeding  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  the  late  Captain  John  Feilner, 
United  States  Army. 

t  Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject  may  refer  to  the  following  among  other 
articles :  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  357.— Michner,  ibid,  vii,  1834, 53.— Hoy,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1853,  .306;  and  Trans.  Wise.  Agric.  Soc  ii  (1852),  1853,  344.— Cabot, 
Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1838, 126.— Aulen,  Am.  Nat.  ii,  1968, 327 ;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  338. 
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Otaa  nlhovlaniifi.  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  110.— Cass.,  IlL  1^54,  ISl.— Bkew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 

l'-r>7,  C7.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  lt5S,  53.— H.w'D.,  Rop.  \^%  153.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N. 

II.  Wash.  Tcr.  1?!^>0, 155.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  lil^k),  50  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1^0, 42G.— Snow,  B.  Kaim.  1873.— Meijr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv\  Ter.  1872,  695. 
Oins  I'ulifanSy  Ja«d.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,278.— AUD.,  Syn.  Ir39,  28;  B.  Am.  i,  l.'!'-J(),  130.  t)1.37.— 

GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  25. 
Otus  ntlgaris  americanuSj  Schl.,  Mu<«.  Pays-Baa,  1^;>2,  Oil,  p.  2. 

Otus  rulfiarh  \HT.  wihonianuSf  Allks,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  I'-O.— ('orns,  Key,  1*72, 
'!;>04.— B.  B.  <St  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  Iri. 

Hah. — Europe,  A-c.     Var.  Kihou'utntts,    Temperate  North  America,  at  hu'ge. 

List  of  specimeiift. 


19130  !290  Willow  SDrinjrg. 
,  19131  1 174  Powder  River.. 
I    19330     Popoagie  Creek.I 


April  7,  1800 
Oct.    1,  1859 


P.V.HMVdeii.  14.50 
G.  H.Trook..  14.00 
do 13.00 


3fi.0O'  11.50 
tn-.OO  ;  12.50 
35.00*;  11.00 


Lieutenant  JVarren^a  Expedition, — 4536,  4538,  White  River  ;  4537,  Fort  Pierre. 
Later  Ejrpediiions. — G1700,  Devil's  Creek,  Idaho. 

I  qaote  the  principal  synonyms  of  the  Old  World  form,  without,  however,  additional 
references.  In  the  uncertainty  at  present  attending  the  detenninatiou  of  several 
names  of  American  forms,  I  only  quote  those  of  special  pertinenco  here. 

This  species  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  northwest,  as  in  suitable  places 
elsewhere  throughout  temperate  North  America. 

"This  species  is  quite  common  in  Easteru  IVnusylvauia  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  more  retiring  in  its  nature  than  Nyctale  acadica.  The 
latter  prefers  an  orchard,  in  close  proximity  to  man ;  while  the  former, 
according  to  the  writer's  experience,  evinces  by  its  actions  a  partiality 
for  deep  forests  of  evergreens,  where  the  hum  and  stir  of  busy  farm-lifo 
is  nearly  unknown.  The  nests  are  usually  constructed  of  rode  sticks, 
sometimes  of  boughs  with  the  leaves  adherent  thereto,  externally,  and 
generally,  but  not  always,  lined  with  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  same 
nest  is  made  use  of  for  several  successive  years.  The  female  begins  to 
lay  early  in  April,  and  sometimes  produces  two  broods  in  a  season. 
The  eggs  are  never  more  than  four  in  number;  sometimes  as  low  as  two 
have  been  observed.  It  is  stated,  by  both  Audubon  and  Wilson,  that 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  when  of  sufficient  size,  are  generally  used  in 
which  to  rear  its  young.  Although  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  know 
of  such  a  case  by  personal  experience,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  the  observa- 
tions of  these  learned  authorities.  -One  of  the  best  authenticated  cases 
is  that  related  by  Wilson,  where  one  of  these  Owls  had  tjiken  ])ossess- 
ion,  forcibly,  as  I  am  led  to  infer,  of  the  nest  of  the  Qna-bird  (Night 
Ileron),  and  was  actually  setting.  The  common  Crow  occasionally 
builds  in  similar  situations  in  this  latitude,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  its  abandoned  nest^  are  sometimes  appropriated,  but  this  is  mere 
presumption.  Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  Chestnut  Hill  (upper 
part  of  Germantown),  existed  an  immense  forest  of  pines,  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  which  was  the  great  place  of  rendezvous  of 
the  Long-eared  Owl,  during  the  dreary  winter  months,  and  where,  in 
the  spring-time,  the  females  deposited  their  eggs  in  rude  and  unsightly 
nests  of  their  own  construction.  The  numbers  that  thronged  this 
thicket  of  pines  was  prodigious,  so  there  were  very  few  of  the  trees,  if 
any,  that  had  not  supported  one  or  more  nests.  The  many  fragments 
of  the  bones  of  mammals  and  birds,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  same 
that  laid  in  piles  upon  the  ground,  bore  testimony  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  life  that  was  carried  on.  Within  the  last  two  years,  during 
which  time  many  of  the  trees  have  yielded  to  the  woodman's  axe,  the 
number  that  visit  the-  wood  is  small  in  comparison.  The  birds  have 
mostly  gone  to  more  congenial  localities,  and  but  a  few  remain  of  all 
that  mighty  host.'' — (Gentrtf.) 
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BRACHYOTUS  PALUSTEIS,  (Becbst.)  Gould. 

Short-eared  Owl. 

(a.  general  references.) 

"  Strix  noctua  major,  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  511."    (This  is  one  of  the  bases  of  Strix  uhila,  L.,  176G.) 
"Xoctua  minor,  Gm.,  Nov.  Conun.  Petrop.  xv,  447,  pi.  1*2." 

"  Strix stridula, ,  Nov.  Act.  Reg.  Ac.  Snec.  1783,  47."    (Sinckland.) 

"  Strix  arctica,  Sparkm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  51. — Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  197." 

Strix  brachyotus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  289, — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  55.— Daud.,  Tr. 

Orn.  ii,  1800,  216.— Bechst.,  Nature,  ii,  909.— Siiaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  223.— 

Temm.,  Man.  i,  89 ;  iii.  51 ;  Tabl.  Meth.  7.— Mey.,  Tasch.  i,  73.— Fkisch.,  V.  D. 

pi.  98.— ViEiLL.,  Fn.  Fran?.  43,  pi.  20,  f.  3,— Roux,  Om.  Prov.  i,  75,  pi.  49.— 

Baill.,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  177.— Brew.,  Br.  B.  2d  ed.  i,  58,  60.— Yarji.,  Br.  B.  i,  121.— 

Pexn.,  Br.  Z.  i,  1812, 260,  pi.  32.— Selys-Longcii.,  Fu.  Belg.  59.— MoRR.,  Br.  B. 

173,  pi.  23. 
Otu8  brachyotus,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  .549.— SxErn.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  57.— HODG.,  J.  A. 

S.  B.  1837,  369.— Jknyns,  Man.  92.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  459,  pi.  45.— Eyt., 

Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— ScnL.,  Rev.  Crit.  14.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844, 40.— RCpp.,  Syst. 

Uebers.  12.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  ed.  2,  i,  341.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831,  111.— Jard.,  Br.  B. 

i,  285.-SW.,  Classif:  B.  ii,  1837,  217.— Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  1842,  23.— Sklby,  111. 

Br.  B.  i,  88.— Fi.em.,  Br.  An.  56.— Mont.,  Om.  Diet.  ed.  Rcunie,  241.— Tuomps., 

B.  Irel.  i,  88.— Watt.,  B.  liel.  24.— Peafj?,  U.  S.  Exp.  Ex.  75.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strig. 

Contr.  Orn.  1852,  114 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  2:50.— HuDS.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870, 799.— Cass., 

Cat.  Strig.  Acad.  Phila.  1849, 11. 
Jsio  brachyotus,  Macgil.,  Brit.  B.  iii,  461.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syu.  1855,  209. 
Ulula  brachyotus,  Macgil.,  Rapac.  B.  Br.  412. 
.^EgoUus  brachyotus,  Keys  Sl  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  32. 
Strix  accipitrina,  Pall.,  Itin.  i,  455.— Gm.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1G:J— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178S,  295.— 

Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 185. 
''Strix  alula,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  294  (ww  LiNX.)".— Latil,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  60.— 

Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800, 196.— Siiaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1609,  270. 
Asio  ulula.  Less.,  Man.  i,  116. 
Otus  ulula,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  328. 
"  Strix passerina  var.  B.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  06." 
Strix  palustris,  Bechst.,  V.  D.  ii,  344.— Siemss.,  Hand-bnch,  35.— Latu.,  Iml.  Om.  Supi)l. 

13.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  227.— Mey.,  Zool.  Ann.  i,  332. 
Otus  palustris,  Gould,  Zool.  Vov.  Beagle,  pt.  iii,  p.  33.— Bkehm,  V.  D.  i,  123.— Bridges, 

P.  Z.  S.  ix,  110 ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500. 
Brachyotus  palustris,  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  40.— Bp.,  List,  1838,7. 
Brachyotus  palustris  europa;us,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  51. 
Strix  tripennis,  Schra^^k,  Fn.  Boica,  112. 
Strix  brachyura,}sii£8.,  Fn.  Suec.i,  62. 
Strix  cnspia,  Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  272. 
Strix  a^oUus,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  309. 
Otus  mierocq>halus,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1810, 11. 
Otus  agrarius,  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  124. 

(b.  American  references.) 

Strix  brachuoluxj  Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  384.— \ViL<5.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1812,  04,  pi. 
:,.?,  f.  3.-BP.,  Syn.  1828,  37.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  132.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v, 
1h:J9,  273,  pi.  432.— TiiOMPS.,  N.  H.  Vermont,  66.— Peab.,  Rep.  Om.  Mass.  tS. 

Strix  hrarhijota,  Sw.  &  RiCli.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  75. 

Otus  Ujavhyoius,  Aui>.,  Svn.  1^39,  28;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  38.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  63.— 
GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  2<).— Cass.,  111.  1854, 182.— KEixn.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  5  (Green- 
land).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  340.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  143.- 
PKiJt.,  Orn.  Bras,  i,  10.— Huds.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  799. 

Otus  (Brachyotus)  brachyotus,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  22. 

Ulula  brachyotus,  jAM.,'ed.  Wils.  i,  106.— Philippi,  Cat.  (Chili). 

Otus  brachyotus  americanns,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  27. 

Otus  palustris,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  28,  pi.  12,  f.  27. 

Brachyotus  jHtlusiris,  Bp.,  List,  1H38, 7.— CoUES,  1^.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  27 ;  Key,  1^7%  iiOl. 

Brachyotus  palustris  americauus,  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  51. 

Brachyotus  cansitii.  Brew.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1856,  — .—Brew.,  N.  Am.  Ool.  1857,  68. — Cab.. 
J.  f.  O.  iii,  465  (Cuba).— GuNDL.,  Rep.  1865,  225  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
.''»4.— Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  76.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  34.— SCL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1859.  390  (Oaxaca).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  II.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  155.— 
Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  l.'Vl.— DRESS.,  Ibis,  1865,  330.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  IdGil, 
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50.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 143  (Buenos  Ay  res).— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad.  i.  186^,  273.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  4-28. —Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 
l!;70,  462.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  ltf7iJ,  'i.— Dall,  Tr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Alentiau 
Iblauds). 

c.  galapagoen^is. 

Broih^oius  galapagocnsla,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1537,  10. 

Otu8  galapagoensis,  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  32,  j)!.  3.— Bi*.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  18C0.  .51.— 

Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Brit.  Miis.  In8. 
Asio  galapagoenaiSj  Stiuckl.,  Orn.  Syu.  18o5,  211. 

ffah. — Europe.    Asia.    Greenltiud.    America.    West  Indies.    Vur.  gaJaiHujoenm  from 
the  Galapagos. 
Lieutenant  TTarren^B  Expedition. — 4634,  Grindstone  Creek  ;  4339,  White  River. 
Later  JExpedit'wns, — 00(333,  Sweetwater,  Wyoming. 

The  specitic  name  of  this  species  is  higblj*  appropriate,  such  is  its 
preference  for  low,  moist,  aucl  even  swampy  or  marshy  resorts.  The 
greater  i)art  of  the  Missouri  region  being  not  particularly  adapted  to 
its  wants,  it  is  not  so  common  or  so  generally*  diffused  in  this  part  of 
the  country  as  in  some  other  portions.  I  procured  one  specimen  at 
Fort  Kandall,  in  the  winter  of  1872-73.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  few 
species  not  confined  to  woods,  but  oceurring  in  open  prairie,  sometimes 
many  miles  from  timbered  land.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  laying  its  eggs 
either  in  a  bare  depression,  or  upon  a  few  sticks,  or  feathers,  or  a  little 
grass.  The  eggs,  usually  four  or  live  in  number,  are  dull  white,  less 
nearly  spherical  than  usual  in  tbis  family,  and  measure  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  by  one  and  a  fourth  in  breadth.  But  its  nesting 
varies  with  circumstances.  Mr.  Dall  recently  found  it  breeding  in  bur- 
rows, on  the  island  of  Oonalasbka ;  ^'  tbe  hole  is  horizontal,  and  the 
inner  end  usually  a  little  higher  than  the  aperture;  lined  with  dry  grass 
and  feathers."  The  burrows  were  not  over  two  feet  deep,  usually 
excavated  in  the  side  of  a  steep  bank. 

Being  so  generally  diffused  in  tbis  country,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  Dr.  Brewer  should  have  been  led  to  say,  in  1857,  there  was  no 
authentic  case  of  its  occurrence,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  decidedly  the  commonest  Owl  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
especially  in  winter.  I  frequently  observed  it  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast  at  various  seasons,  and  Mr.  Allen  records  it  as 
quite  common  in  the  marshes  of  Florida.  On  one  occasion  I  observed  a 
gathering  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  on  the  Colorado  River,  below 
Foit  Mojave ;  others  have  noted  similar  instances  of  its  sociable  dis- 
lK)sition.  The  birds  were  sitting  quite  closely  together  in  the  rank 
herbage  bordering  the  river ;  some  flapped  hurriedly  off  as  the  steam- 
boat came  abreast  of  them,  while  otbers  stood  to  their  perches  as  we 
passed.  In  California,  Dr.  Cooper  observes  that  he  has  not  seen  it 
south  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  It  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
South  American  form  is  conspecific.  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  any  con- 
stant or  tangible  differences  between  the  European  and  American  bird, 
altbough  tbe  latter  may  average  slightly  larger,  and  a  shade  darker. 

SYRNIUM  CIXEREUM,  (Gm.)  And. 

Great  Gray  Owl. 

a.  cinereum. 

Strix  c'.nerea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17eS,291. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1700,  oS  (bused  on  Sooty 
Owl,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  23*2,  No.  120  j  Cinereous  Owl,  Svn.  Snppl.  45).— Vieill., 
Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  23;  Enc.  Mctb.  iii,  12??y;  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  4h.— 
Dp.,  Am.  Om.  pi.  23;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii,  430:  Isis,  1&32, 1140.— Nltt.,  Miin.  i, 


o 
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1K?2,  1-2S.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  77,  pi.  31.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1:^:>S, 
3G4,  pi.  351.— Tyzen..  R.  Z.  liiol,  571. 

ScoUaptex  cinereat  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  ltf37,  217. 

Uhila  cinereaf  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  53  (in  part). 

Syrnium  cinereinnj  Bp.,  List,  183d,  6. — ^AuD.,  Svn.  1^*39,  26;  B.  Am.  i,  130,  pl.35.— Bi:kw., 
ed.  Wils.  1840,  t;t7.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  2G,  pi.  13,  f.  29.— Aubott,  Pr.  Bo.<t. 
Soc.  i,  pp.  57,  99  (Massachusetts).— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 204  (Massachu- 
setts).— Cass.,  111.  184.— Stricki^,  Orn.  Syn.  1855, 188.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop. 
vi,  1857, 77  (Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.,  and  Oregon). — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  5*5. — 
Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  250.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18G0,  IvG.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Apric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  25.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  18(;2,  1-3 
(Maine,  rare).- Allex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  HI  (Massachusetts). — Verr.. 
ibid,  iii,  1862,  144  (Maine,  rare).— CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  260  (New  Endand).— 
McIlwr.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  82  (Canada  West,  in  winter,  rare).- Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,  40  ("several  times  found  in  New  Jersey.").— D.ux  &BANN.,Tr.  Chic 
Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Alaska).— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870, 130  (Massachusetts). — H.iTCH. 
Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  52  (Minnesota,  common). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1374,  379  (Illinois). 

Syrnium  (Scotiaptex)  cincreuniy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1974,  30. 

Syrnium  lapponicum  var.  dneretim,  Ridgw.,  apud  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  204 ;  but  cinen-uht 
(1788)  has  priority  over  lapponicum  (1800). 

"  Strix  acciamatorj  Bart.,  Trav.  1790, 285 "  (more  likely  S.  ncbuJosuni). 

''StrixfuUginom,  J^iav/,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  244." 

b.  lapponicum, 

Strix  laj)po}ncay  Rktz.,  Fn.  Suer.  1800,  79,  No.  30. — Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls. — NiLSS.,  Orn. 

Suec.  i,  58. — Meyer,  Tascheub.  iii,  20.— TE.MM.,Man.  Orn.  pt.  i,  81;  pt.  iii, 

44.— Werx.,  Atl.  Ois.  Eur.  pi.— Tyzex.,  R.  Z.  1851,  576. 
Ulula  JapponicQt  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  113;  Tr.  Orn.  108.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  342. 
Sumia  lapponica,  Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  42. 
Si/mium  la2)ponicamf  Stricxl.,  Orn.  Svn.  1S55,  1-^8. 
Strix  harbala,  Pall.,  Zool.  R.  A.  i,  318^ pi.  2. 
Strix  microphthahna,  Tyzex. 
Syrnium  microphthalmumy  Gray. 

Syrnium  cinenumf  Bp.  List.  1838, 0  ;  Cat.  Ucc.  Enr.  23. 
Ulula  cinereaf  Bp.,  Consj).  Av.  i,  1850, 53. 

jHrt5.— Northern  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  M.issachusetts  (to  New  Jersey, 
THrnbuU)f  Illinois  (Iiidgway)j  and  California.  Var.  lapponicum  from  corresponding?  lat- 
itudes in  the  Old  World. 

Althongb  this  species  was  not  noticed  by  tbe  Expeditions,  it  is  intro- 
duced as  one  undoubtedly  occnrriu<^  in  tbe  Missouri  region  in  winter. 
Dr.  Cooper  states  tbat  it  is  *'eommon"  in  tbe  dense  spruce  forests  of 
tbe  Columbia,  and  probably  resident  in  tbat  latitude.  According  to 
Dr.  Kewberry,  proofs  of  its  occurrence  even  to  tbe  Sacramento  Valley 
bare  been  obtained.  It  is  given  in  Mr.  Wbeaton's  Obio  list,  and  bas 
frequently  occurred  in  New  England  as  far  soutb  as  MassacbusettK 
Dr.  Turnbull'S  notice  extends  tbe  record  to  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ridgway's 
ro  Illinois.     It  is  said  by  Dr.  Ilatcb  to  be  very  common  in  ]Minnesota. 

SYlcyiUM  NEBULOSUM,  (Forst.)  I3t>ie. 

Cirrcd  Owl. 
a.  7i€bulosum. 

Strix  ntbulosa,  Foii^T./lr.  Philos.  Soc.  Ixii,  1772,380,424.— GM.,Sy8t.  Nat.  i,  178.S,eiU.— 
Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790. 5c».— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,1^^00,  It'l.— JShaw,  G.  Z.  vii, 
l«Ul>,  245 ;  Misc.  pi.  2').— ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  17  ;  Nouv.  Diet,  d'liisl. 
Nat.  vii,  32 ;  Euc.  Meth.  iii,  1202.— Wii-S.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1812, 61,  pi.  33,  f.  2.— 
Jap.d.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  57.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 38 ;  Ms,  1832, 1140.— Sw.  «&  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,1831,81.— NuTT.,Man.  i,  1832, 133.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  lt32,242;  v,  l>3y, 
'.iSd'y  pi.  40.- DkILiy,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1644,  pi.  10,  f.  21. 

Syrnium  ucbulosum^  Boee. — GK-\Y,Gen.  of  B. — Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  4C.—ArD.,  Syn.  1"?30, 
27;  B.  Am.  i,l»340,132.pl.  3«).— WooDH.,  Sit^r.  Kep.  Ibi53, 03.— C.\ss.,  111.  I>54, 
184.— Bkew.,  N.  a.  Oul.  1=57,  72.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658, 5G.— Kaup,  Cout.  Oiu. 
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1S52, 12 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859, 256.— MAxnr.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1S53, 2?.— DiiESS.,  Ibis,  1^(35, 
330  (Texas).— Hayd.,  Kep.  lc=G2, 154.— Allex,  Mem.  Bost.  iSoc.  i,  Igij:^^  499  (West- 
ern Iowa) ;  50(5  (Illinois).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  lb70, 431  (but  never  found  in  Cali- 
fornia).—Alij^:n,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii.  lr71,340(Florida).—TRiprE,Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
vi,  1^71,114  (Minnesota). — Sxow,  B.  Kaus.  Ib73,2  (Kansas,  common).— CouEs. 
Kev,  1872, 204,  fig.  137. 

riuln  nthttiosa,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  CO.— Cuv..  R.  A.  2il.  eil.  i,  342.— James.,  ed. 
Wils.  i,  H)7;  iv,  2S0.— Less.,  Muu.  i,  113;  Tr.  lO'i'.-Br.,  List,  1^:5:^,7  ;  Conyp. 
Av.  i,  1850,5:?.- ScHL.,  Mns.  Pavs-Bas,  Strig(9.  iMl-i,  n.  11. 

Sfrix  chichictli,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  17cj?,  2915. 

(f)  Strix  acclamalor,  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  2r'J. 

Sirix  rarius,  Bart.,  Frag.  N.  H.  Pa.  1799,  11. 

Strix  femandica.  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  2CA). 

I).  sartoriL 

St;rniinn  nchulo^unn  v;i:\  mrtoriij  Kidgw. — B.  B.  &.  IJ.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1";74,  29  (Miiadoi). 

c.  fiilvescens, 

SyrmumfuhcitccnSySAisV.j  P.  Z.  S.  1-^08,  58  (Guatemala). 

Syrnium  ut:bulo8Uiii  var./«?i"t »«■«<?,  EiDUW. — B.  B.  &  It.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1>74,  29. 

Hah, — North  America,  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.    CLicfly  United  States.    Var. 
sartarii  in  Mexico.    Xar.  fnlvescens  in  Central  America. 
Litutcnant  irarrcn^s  Expedition. — No.  4C07,  Missouri  River. 

This  specimen  of  Dr.  Hciyden's  remains,  as  it  was  when  taken,  the 
westernmost  on  record  for  the  species.  The  Barred  Owl  is  one  of  the 
few  whieh  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  distributed,  having  never  yet 
been  observed  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  to  some  extent 
replaced  by  the  allied  but  perfectly  distinct  S.  occidentale^  discovered  by 
Mr.  Xantas,  at  Fort  Tejon,  California,  and  subsequently  observed  in 
Aiizona,  by  Lieutenant  Bendire,  United  States  Army.  It  appears  to 
be  somewhat  a  southerly  bird,  very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  5  but,  although  common  in  New  England,  is 
rather  sparingly  represented  in  British  America,  the  home  of  the  Great 
Gray  Owl,  S,  cinereum.  It  breeds  in  March,  laying  five  or  six  white 
subspherical  eggs  in  the  hollow  or  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  some- 
times taking  possession  of  a  deserted  Hawk's  or  Crow's  nest,  sometimes 
building  for  itself.  The  eggs  measure  about  2  inches  in  length  by  l^j  in 
breadth.  Although  Wilson  states  to  tlie  contrary,  the  sexes  of  this 
bii-d  are  not  appreciably  difierent  in  size,  nor  otherwise  distinguishable 
by  external  characters.  Tlie  average  size  appears  to  be  20  inches  in 
length,  47  in  extent,  the  wing  13J,  the  tail  9. 

The  third  and  only  other  species  of  Syrnium  of  North  America,  ^. 
occidentalej  will  probably,  in  time,  be  ibund  in  the  Missouri  region.  Its 
synonymy  is  given  b<»low.* 

NYCTEA  SCAXDIACA,  (Linn.)  Newt. 

■ 

Great  White  or  Snowy  Owl, 

Strix  vajnte  auritOy  corpore  alhido,  LiXN.,  Fu.  Suec.  1740,  10 ;  ex  Baho  Hniuhumia,  Riped., 
Ic.  ined.  {fide  Wxldks), 

Strix 8candiaca,hiys.j  Syst.  Nat.  i,  170^,  13*2  (exi>rawrf.).— M.vlmg.,  J.  f.  O.  l-^lui,  39r>. 

Syctea  «cati(?iaca,  Newt.,  4th  ed.  Yarr.  Br.  B.  pt.  iii,  l'?7'-i,  1^7.— Di:kss.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — . 

^'yctca  acandiaoa  var.  arctioaf  EiDGW. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1^74,  70. 

Strii  albafreti-hudBoniSfBRies.j  Orn.  i,  1700,  oim. 

Strix  nycica,  Llsn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 17G6,  135i  (ex  Aluco  albue  (f/Mrni/s,  Enw.,  (>1.— Biiiss.,  i, 
5-22).— BkCxn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  7.— Fokst.,  PbU.  Trans.  Ixii,  177^2,  :ki5.— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  201.— Fabr.,  Fu.  Grocn.  No.  IC— Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  i,  1700, 

*Syrnium  occidentale,  Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lHr)9,  103.— Bd..  B.  N.  A.  1*^,  pi.  6t» 
(not  in  ed.  of  1858).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  204.— B.  B.  &  R..  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  36. 

^fl6.— Califoniia  (Fort  Tejon,  Xantus).    Aiizona  (Dnidlrc). 
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r.7.— Daid.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  ISOO,  18S.— Bechst.,  Natiirg.  ii,  9-25;  V.  D.  ii,  350.— 
Meyer,  Tasch.  i,  7o.— Vieili^.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  Id;  Fn.  Fr.  48,  pi.  23,  f.  2.— 
Shaw,  Gon.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  240.— Sab.,  Paixy's  Ist  Vov.  Snppl.  193.— Ricn., 
I^airy's  2d  Voy.  App.  :M2.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1831,  312,— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn. 
iv,  1812,  53,  pi.  32,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  34  ;  Isis,  1832, 1139.— Temm.,  Man.  pt. 
i,  p.  82  ;  pt.  iii,  p.  45 ;  Tabl.  Meth.  fi.— Naum.,  V.  D.  241,  pi.  33,  f.  66;  ed.  nov. 
i.  417,  pi.  41.— Y^ARR.,  Br.  B.  i,  134.— Flum..  Br.  An.  58.— Schinz,  Fn.  Helv.  56.— 
Mont.,  Diet.  (etl.  Renuie)  471.— Mork.,  Br.  B.  i,  194,  pi.  27.— Wern.,  Atl.  Ois. 
pi.  45.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A,  ii,  ia31,  68.— Nutt.,  ilon.  i,  1832.  116.— Aud., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1834,  135  ;  v,  18:^,9,  382 ;  pi.  121.— Thomps.,  Hist.  Vt.  64.— Peab., 
Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839.  84.— SaiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Enr.  17. 

Xofiua  tnfctca,  Ci'V.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  332.— BoiB,  Isis,  1822,  770.— Less.,  Man.  i,  110:  Tr. 
iOl.— BREinr,  Isis,  1834,  240.— Brrhm,  V.  1).  103.— Jexyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert. 
23.— ScnL.,  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Striges,  45. 

tStn'int'fii  uyctca,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  pp.  59,  190. 

:i'urnia  ynjciea,  Selby,  111.  Br.  Orn.  i,  1833,  i>5,  pi.  2;i.— Edmonst.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv, 
157.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  92.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  43.— J.vrd.,  Br.  B.  i,  303.— 
Thumps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  95.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  6.— Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
33.— AVI).,  >>yn.  1839,  21 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  113.  pi.  28.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
1)1.  9,  f.  20.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  22.— PcTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  lc<56,  204.— Kaup, 
Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  1859,  214. 


Syrnia  nycteay  Macgil..  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  1840,  407  :  Rep.  B.  Or.  Brit.  348.— TnoMPS  ,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist,  i,  241 ;  iii,  107.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  46.- W^VTT.,  B.  Irel.  27. 


Stru  arctica,  Bart.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791, 289. 
Sirix  nivea,  Thunb.,  Sv.  Ak.  Ilandlnng,  1798,  84.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  I'^OO.  190  (/«  Chon- 
ctte  llanchej  LeVail.,  Ois.  Air.  i,  1799,  174,  pi.  45).— Zawad.,  Fu.  Wirb.  1840,45. 
Xoctua  nirea,  Brehm,  Isis,  1834,  246. 
^ycica 


-P- 

402,  (Washington,  D.C.).—Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123  (Calais,  Me., 

probably  bretding).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18<52, 144  (Norway^,  Me.,  in  win- 
ter).—Atj.ex,  ibid,  iv,  1804,  52  and  97  (Massachusetts,  Nov.  to  May  20).— 


Carolina).- Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  9  (winter,  rather  rare).— Dali.  &,  Baxn., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  273  (Alaska).— Dali^  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Aleu- 
tian Islands).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  417  (never  found  in  California). — Sxow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  2  (Kansas,  rare  in  winter). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  205,  tig.  13-3.    . 

Xydca  nivca  europwa  et  americana^  A.  Brkhm,  Verz.  Samml.  C.  L.  Brehm,  1860,  2. 

iSirix  bulto  var.  afbusy  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  210  (ex  Linn.). 

Sirix  caitdidaf  L.vTH.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  ItfOl,  p.  xiv,  No.  3  {ix  LeVaiill.— iiTrmiw*'  Oir?, 
L.\Tn.,  Syn.  Snppl.  ii,  1802,  60,  No.  7). 

Xyciia  Candida,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 

Xyetta  Candida,  Brehm,  Vogelf.  1855,  35.— Bp.,  Lii^t,  18'J8,  6.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strin,  Cont. 
Orn.  ia52,  107. 

Strix  erniinea,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  251. 

Xyctca  erminea,  Steph.,  Oen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  l^2i)j  63,  No.  1. 

UarfanQj  Buff.,  P.  E.  458. 

Hob. — Northern  poi-tions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  rauijfing  irregularly  south- 
ward in  winter.  In  North  America,  resident  from  the  Canadas  and  probably  from 
Maine,  northward.  Regularly  enters  the  Northern  States  in  winter,  frequently  wan- 
dering to  the  Middle  States,  casually  to  the  Southern  States,  even  to  Texas  (Dresser), 
Kansas  (Snow).    Kentucky  aud  South  Carolina  (Audubon).    Bermuda  (Jardine), 

Although  apparently  unnoticed  by  either  Expedition,  the  Snowy 
Owl  visits  the  Missouri  region  in  winter,  as  it  does  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  the  Eastern  States.  Its  wanderings  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  either  the  Hawk  Owl  or  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  as  will  bo 
seen  by  the  above  quotations,  and  ai:o  remarkable  for  a  bird  whose 
whole  aspect  betokens  a  nature  fitted  to  endure  the  utmost  rigor  of 
climate.    We  have  advices  of  its  presence  in  winter  in  nearly  all  the 
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States  east  of  the  IVIississippi,  aud  in  Kansas  and  Texas ;  Avhilo  the 
silence  of  the  records  in  the  West  may  be  in  greatest  part  due  to  the 
fact,  that  few  explorations  are  conducted — even  individual  observations 
being  restricted---during  the  inclement  season,  when  its  visits  are  made, 
if  at  all.  But  I  have  learned,  from  several  residents  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Bandall,  of  its  occasional  appearance  on  the  Missouri  at  that  point. 
I  find  no  United  States  quotations  west  of  the  Rocky  3Iountains  ;  for 
although  the  species  is  admitted  in  Dr.  Cooper^s  work,  this  author 
admits  "  there  is  as  yet  no  intimation  of  the  occurrence  in  California  of 
this  large  Owl."  In  New  England  and  a  part  of  the  Middle  States,  the 
Snowy  Owl  is  sometimes  eommon  in  winter.  Mr.  Cassin  remarks  that 
it  is  occasionallv  so  numerous  as  to  sell  for  a  mere  trifle  in  the  Philadel- 
phia  markets.  It  does  not,  however,  entirely  withdraw  from  tlie  arctic 
regions  even  in  winter,  at  which  season  Mr.  Dall  saw  it  flying  over  the 
frozen  Yukon.  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  resident. in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Boardman  instances  a  pair  seen  in  spring  that  probably 
had  a  nest  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais ;  and  its  capture  in  Massachusetts, 
as  late  as  the  20th  of  May,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 

According  to  those  who  have  studied  the  bird  in  its  native  regions, 
it  is  not  exclusively  nocturnal,  but  hunts  by  djiy  without  inconvenience ; 
feeds  on  hare  and  gi'ouse  as  well  as  smaller  game,  and  is  expert  in  fish- 
ing ;  nests  on  the  ground,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs  measuring 
alK)ut  2g  inches  in  length  by  2  in  breadth. 

SURNIA  ULULA  var.  UUDSOXIA,  (dm.)  Coues. 

Anierican  Hawk  Owl. 
a.  itlula, 

Choueti'e  t\  hnfjue  qmnt  de  Silvrie,  IK'KF.,  P.  E.  4U:i;  Oi.s.  .Souu.  iv,  jil.  30,  li^.  1. 

Chouette  <?/wri^rc,  liurF.,  Uis.  Souii.,  iv,  l:2ri. 

JSlrix  aluUty  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17G6,  loli  (based  on  Fu.  Suec.  7rf ;  Biass.,  i,  511,  &e.).— 

DoNND.,  Beit,  i,  1G9.— Nilss.,  Skaiul.  Fii.  i,  (54. 
kV.1)  Strix  nlula  var.  6.,  Lath.,  lud.  Urn.  i,  ITOU,  CU  (<niotc8  5.  arciiaij  Spari:.,  Mus.  Carls. 

iii,  p.  5). 
Surtiia  uhild,  Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Knr.  p.  *2-2.— Gijav,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1H44,  pi.  12»  fig.  1.— Kacp, 

Mod.  Striff.  Coiit.Oru.  l!=o'2,  107.— GitAV,  Haud-list,  i,  I'rGi),  39.— DuESS.,  B.  Eur. 

pt.  xii,  \€t)l. 
"Strix  fanena^  LiXN.,  Fn.  Suec,  171)1.  2o,  Xo.  75"  (this  is  also  the  primary  basis  of  Syst. 

Xat.  i,  17C6,  133,  No.  11,  with  which,  however,  is  cited  *S'.  canademiSy  liiuss.). — 

Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  171HI,  (H).— Tkmm.,  Man.  i,  1620,  KG.— Schl.,  Kev.  Crit.  1844, 17. 
Xocfua  (Saniia)  funereay  Cuv.,  R.  A.  Ifil7,  i,  332. 
Huniia  fanereaf  Bp.,  List,  1.S3S,  G. — Gouu>,  B.  Eur.  pi.  45. — Less.,  Man.  i,  110.— Sw., 

Classif.  B.  ii,  21S.— Biuium,  V.  I),  i,  101.— Keys  &-Blas.  Wirb.  Eur.  Itf40, :«. 
Strix  uralensis,  Siiaw,  Gon.  Z<k»1.  vii,  l^OD,  277,  pi.  35  {mv  Pall.). 
Strix  niaoria,  Meyer,  Tasch.  i,  Vih\  r*4.— Bkchst.,  Xarur;^.  li,  t»-4.— Xaum.,  V.  D.  1822, 

i,  427,  pi.  42.  lig.  2. 
Sifrmum  uiHoria,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Enr.  Thierw.  1^2:),  .VJ. 
Aoc/Mtt  ni90riay  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  lf2l»,  344. 
Surnia  nisoria,  Breilm,  V.  D.  i,  102,  pi.  7,  li^.  1. 
Strix  doliata,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1><11,  31G,  pi.  1. 

(f^)  ^' Strix  arctica^  Sparhm.,  Mus.  Carls.  51." — ((;uav:  rathur  liriichifottta palustriv), 
*' Strix  aoLqntriitay  Bechst.,  Vog.  D.'utsch.  ii,  372,  pi.  12.'' 

b.  hudsonia, 

Strix  canadeima,  Brivs.,  Orn.  i,  17U),  51?=^,  pi.  37,  lig.  2.— Siiaw,  Geu.  Zool.  vii,  l-iOO,  273, 

Surnia  canadensis,  Stepil,  Shaw's  Geu.  /,<m\,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  182t>,  G2. 

Strix  freti-hudsonis.  Briss.,  Orn.  17G0,  .^20  (**  Little  Hawk  Owl,"  Einv.,  ii,  1747,  pi.  (52; 

whence  Caparacoch,  Bl'ff.,  i,  1770,  30G). 
Strix  fit Ntreay  Linn.,  .Sy»t.  Nut.  i,  17()G,  1.T3  (partlv;  includes  the  European).— Forst., 

Philos.  Trans.  Ixj J,  1772,  3-5.— Bp.,  Svu.'^1^^2i,  25.— Sw.  *fc  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
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1«31,  92.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1S3'2,  ll.").— Peab.,  Rop.  Om.  Mass.  '^:5.-Ui:k\v.  e<I. 

Wils.  686.— TnoMPS.,  Vermont,  64.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  3oO,  pi.  '.iTc".- DeKav, 

N.  Y.  Zool.  Id44,  pi.  9,  fie.  19. 
Suriiia  funerca,  DuM^itiL,  Zool.  Anal.  1606,  34. — Br.,  List,  1836.  6.— J.\rd.,  rd.  Wils.  ii. 

270;  Br.  B.  i,  514.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  21 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  IIJ,  pi.  27.— DhEi^s.  A: 

811ARPK,  B.  Enr.pt.  xii,  Aug.  1872  (North  America  and  Great  Britain). 
Noctua  (Surnia)  funerea^  Jexyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  526. 
Syrnia  funerea,  Macgil.,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  iii,  1840,  404  {fide  Dr.  &  Sir.). 
^odua  funereaj  Yakkkll,  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  i,  1843,  139  {Jidc  Du.  «St  Sn.). 
Strix  caparoch,  MC^ller,  Svst.  Nat.  Suppl.  1779,  i,  69. 
Strix  hudfioniay  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178d,  295.— Wii-^.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1^12,  VA,  pi.  ;0,  fi;;.  ♦', 

(Philadelphia). 
Surnia  hudsonia,  jAMEi>ox,  ed.  Wils.  i,  90. 
tSumia  borealis,  Lesson,  Traits  d'  Om.  i,  1S31,  100. 

Strix  ulula  of  authors,  partly ;  exdudiBg  Continental  Euro]»eiin  1  ff-'reuces. 
Surnia  ulnJaj  Cass.,  111.  1854, 191  (excl.  part  of  the  8yn<mymy). — Brew.,  N.  A.  Oiil.  l'i.')7, 

80  (excl.  part  of  svns.).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,  64  (excl.  pt.  svn.).- Wueat.,  Ohio 
A^ic.  Rep.  1860,  No.  29.— Hoy,  Tr.  Wise.  Agric.  Soc.  1852 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  185ii 
(Wisconsin). — Board.,  Pr.  B.  Soc.  ix,  181^2, 12:5  (Calais,  Me.,  breeding). — Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  144  (Maine,  antiimn  and  winter). — Aixen,  ibid,  iv,  18(>4, 

81  (Massachusetts). — McIllwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  82  (Hamilton,  C.  W\,  rare  in  win- 
ter).—Coues,  ibid.  V,  1868,  261  (New  England),— La WR.,  Ann.  Lj-c.  N.  Y.'viii, 
1866,281  (New  York,  rare). — Samuels,  B.  New  Engl.  1867, 80 ;  Rep.  Agric.  Mass. 
18<)3,  App.— Cooper  apud  Samuels,  81  (Quebec,  winter).— Aixen,  Am.  Nat.  iii, 
1870,  569  (Massachusetts).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  I'a.  1869,  41  (occasional  in  severe 
winters).--CooP.j  B.  Cal.  i,  1870.  448  (not  found  in  California). — Dall  &  Baxx., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1,  1869,  274  (Alaska,  very  common,  breeding). — Mekr.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Sur\'.  Ter.  1872,  696. 

Surnia  nlula  var.  hudsoniaf  CouES,  Key,  1872,  205.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  75. 

Uab. — Northern  North  America.  Breeds  from  Maine  northward.  In  winter  occa- 
sionally south  to  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  (liidgtcayf  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  370). 
liermudas  (DrMWimowd,  Jardine,  Contr.  Orn.  1850,  37).  Not  yet  ob.scrved  we^t  ot  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     "  Great  Britain."    Typical  ulula  Eurox>eau. 

Later  JCxpeditions. — 62240,  Madison  River,  Montana. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  ornithologists,  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
American  and  European  Hawk  Owls,  they  prove  to  form  two  distinguishable  geo- 
graphical races,  the  American  bird  being  reco^ized  without  difficulty  by  its  darker 
color,  and  the  broader  red<lish-brown  bars  of  the  whole  breast  and  belly,  only  a  small 
gorget  being  left  white.  According  to.the  authors  of  the  splendid  work  on  the  Bfrd:i 
of  Europe,  from  which  a  part  of  the  foregoing  synonymy  is  borrowed,  it  is  the  Americuu 
form,  and  not  that  of  Continental  Europe,  which  inhabits  Great  Britain,  apparently  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  distribution  of  the  American  Ilawk  Owl  is  quite  fully  worked  out 
in  a  communication  I  bad  tbe  plea.^^ure  of  contributing  to  the  work  just 
mentioned,  and  may  be  gathered  with  approximate  accuracy  from  the 
foregoing  quotations.  The  bird  does  not  appear  to  ever  wander  so  far 
south  as  the  Snowy  Owl  frequently  does;  .excepting  the  Bermuda  in- 
stance, 1  have  never  heard  of  it  south  of  I'ennsylvania  and  Illinois,  nor 
has  it  been  observed  west  of  the  Kocky  ■Mountains.  It  is  common  in 
the  northern  half  of  Xew  England,  in  winter,  aud  known  to  breed  in 
some  parts  of  Maine;  from  Massachusetts  southward  its  occurrence  is 
rare  and  fortuitous. 

As  is  well  known,  this  species  is  the  most  diurnal  in  its  habits  of  any 
of  the  family,  retiring  to  rest  at  night  like  an  ordinary  bird ;  and  it  is 
the  most  hawk-like  Owl,  not  only  in  its  habits,  but  in  physical  aspect. 
It  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  field-mice  (Arvicolcc)  which  swarm  in  the  sphag- 
nous  vegetation  of  arctic  lands;  also  upon  small  birds,  grasshoppers  and 
other  insects.  It  is  stated  to  breed  oftenest  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  but 
sometimes  to  construct  a  nest  of  sticks,  grass,  and  feathers,  among  the 
branches.  The  eggs  range  from  five  to  eight  in  number,  are  white,  and 
measure  from  If  to  Ig  in  length  by  1 J  to  IJ  in  bi'eadth.  Both  sexes  in- 
cubate. The  parents  are  represented  as  very  spirited  in  the  defence  of 
their  home:  the  male  bird  will  even  attack  and  wound  an  intruder  with 
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its  talons,  sometimes  meetings  death  in  the  rashness  of  its  onshinght. 
When  wounded  it  displays  simihir  conrag:e,  boldly  fiicing  the  enemy 
and  preparing  to  defend  itself  with  all  its  might — "  calmly  and  silently 
it  maintains  its  ground,  or  springs  from  a  short  distance  on  its  foe.  So, 
bravely  it  dies,  without  a  thought  of  glory  and  \\  ithout  a  chance  of 
fame ;  for  of  its  kind  there  are  no  cowards.'' 

"This  species  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  arctic  regions.  Occa- 
sionally, during  severe  winters,  it  is  driven  as  far  south  as  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  food  in  its  natural  haunts.  Sam- 
uels affirms  that  he  'has  known  several  specimens  to  be  taken  in  Ver- 
mont and  Kew  Hampshire,'  and  expresses  the  belief  that  it  builds 
occasionally  in  the  New  England  States.  The  writer  and  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  who  is  a  taxidermist,  have  taken  specimens  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  former's  collection  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  a  female  that  was  shot  on  the  15th  day  of  last  October,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  a  rather  high  temperature  at  the  time.  It  was  shot 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  careering  hawk-like  through  the  air, 
doubtless  in  quest  of  the  tiehl-mouse,  which  is  found  in  meadow  grounds 
in  profusion,  and  which  it  prizes  most  assuredly  as  one  of  its  daintiest 
morsels. 

"The  southeni  appearance  of  individuals  on  many  occasions,  so  early 
in  the  fall,  in  rather  mild  weather,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
either  a  summer  resident  in  small  numbers,  and  peiforms  the  essential 
duties  of  nidification  and  incubation  here[?],  or  else,  having  attended  to 
these  important  concerns  in  more  northern  climes,  journeys  southward, 
where  it  meets  with  a  temj)erature  which  it  has  recently  learned  to  re- 
gard as  more  congenial  than  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  autumn.  The 
writer  is  sanguine  of  the  discovery  of  nests  in  this  latitude.  Ijike  many 
birds  on  their  entrance  into  a  new  territory,  this  species  may  be  shy 
and  reserved,  and  consequently  nidificates  in  out-of-the-way  situations. 
Pamiliarity  with  the  country  and  its  denizens,  acquired  by  a  few  years' 
occupancy,  may  operate  in  the  i)roduction  of  changes  of  habits  and  dis- 
position. Distrustfulness  will  undoubtedly  give  place  to  confidence, 
and  more  of  its  history  will  be  known.    • 

"It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  species  is  crepuscular  rather  than 
nocturnal.  The  writer's  experience  has  been  the  former.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  fi-equently  hunts  in  the  twilight ;  but  the  movements  of  the  bird 
during  the  day-time,  both  in  watching  for  its  prey  and  in  it^  capture,  ai'e 
certain  evidence  to  his  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  While  on 
the  alert  for  its  prey,  it  stations  itself  upon  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tree, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  object  of  its  desire  comes  in  view,  pounces  down  upon 
it  like  a  hawk,  and  bears  it  away  to  devour  it  at  its  leisure.  Frequently 
it  goes  abroad  in  search  of  prey,  skimming  above  meadows  and  low 
lields,  at  a  slight  elevation,  until  its  object  is  secured." — {Geniri/,) 

NYCTALE  T1:NG:MALMI  var.  IJICnAI^DSONI,  (Bp.)  l^idgw. 

Kk'Ii&rdson^s  Owl. 

a.  tcnfpnalinl, 

Strix  Jio^tun,  Ti:Nrt.,  Act.  Stookh.  i,  17>3. 

Strlx  taigmulmif  ():.!.,  i,  'iOl. — Lath.,  i,  tU.— Davd.,  ii,  iO.").— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  lHi9,  '207. — 

Temm.,  Miiu.  l-Jlo,  54  ;  i,  iU  ;  iv.  40.— Vir.iLL..  Gal.  i.  pi.  •J:^ ;  Fu.  Fran?.  4S.  pi. 

2:J,  f.  1.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  l-i*i.  .'01.  pi.  4-,  f.  -J,  3.— L'kgi..,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  134.— 

SciiL..  Rrv.  Crit.  1S44, 15. 
Athene  hunmalhu,  IUue,  Lsis,  lrf*2"J,  771. 


o 
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Xovtm  U')njmaln>i,  Crv.,  11.  A.  i,  l^2*X  540.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831, 102.— Seldy,  Brit.  Oni. 

2d  e<l.  i,  105,  pi.  '2(5.— Jakd..  Brit.  Birds,  i,  '270.— Jen.,  Man.  Id35,  94. 
JEffoUuB  U'ligmahni,  Kaup,  Sk.  Eiit.  Enr.  Th.  lf^'29,  34. 

I'iula  iengwaJmij  Bi>.,  Oss.  Cuv.  R.  A.  53:  Isis,  l':i33, 105*2.— Macgil.,  Brit.  Birtls,  iii,  445. 
ScotopMlui  tcMgmalmij  Sw.,  Classlf.  B.  ii,  217, 
yifctak  tengmabm,  Br.,  List,  lr*38.  7.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  40.— Keys  &,  Blas.,  Wiib. 

Enr.  1H40,  3'2.— Stuickl.,  Oni.  Syn.  1^55,  175. 
''Sirix  funerea,  Linn.,  Fn.  Snec.  '25"  {Gray), 
Xgctalc  fuuerea,  Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Eur.  1:!>4'2,  '24 ;  Consp.  Av.  1850,  54.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 

Mus.  94;  List  Brit.  Birds,  lc<(53,  »22.— Kaup,  Mon.  Strii/,  Oout.  Oru.  1^52,  104. 
"  Strix  panteriv.a^  Meyek,  Zool.  Ann.  i,  33:».— Pall.,  Zoojj:.  R.  A.  i,  3'23.'* 
Slrix  dasiipusy  Becilst.,  Naturg.  Dent,  ii,  972.— Meyek,  Tasch.  i,  82;  Nntnrg.  vi,  pi.  '2; 

Vog.  Liv.  Esthl.  37. 
Xgctale  dnyi/pnSf  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
yt;vtalc  plnnirrim,  piiutorum  et  ahlvtmn^  Bkeiim,  V.  D.  1?!31,  112,  113. 

b.  richardsonL 

(?)  StrU  pa.^tcrhia,  For.sT.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  385  (Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  Snppl.  GO.) 

iSt/ix  tvHgmalmiy  8\v.  &.  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18U,  94,  pi.  82  (not  of  authors). — Nutt.,  Man. 
i,  ld34,  5ti'2.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  559,  pi.  380.— Pt:AB.,  Rop.  Orn.  Mass.  91. 

Xgvtah'  l&.ngmahniy  Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  *273  (Alaska). — Allen,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  1870,  046  (M:issachns«tts,  three  instances). 

XgdaJe  tettgrnalmi  var.  no/mrrfw/ii,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  le72,  285.— COUES,  Kcv,  187'2, 
205.— B.  B.  ct  It.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  40. 

riula  Uugmahni,  Ax'i>..  Syn.  1839,  24  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  122,  pi.  32.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  1856,  2'2t>  (Massachusetts).- f  Tkippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota). 

Xgcfale  rwhurdnoni,  Bp.,  Coinp.  List,  18iJ8,  7 ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  64. — Kaup,  Mon.  Strig, 
C'ont.  Oni.  1852,  105.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854,  185.— Stricki^,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  176.— 
Brew..  N.  Am.  051.  1857,  73.— Bj).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  57.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
ix,  1862,  1'23  (Maine,  probably  resident,  not  common). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust. 
iii,  186'2,  157  (Maine). — ^^Vllex,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  52  (Massachusetts,  rare,  in  win- 
Ter).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  18()6,  b2  (Canada  West,  rare,  in  winter).— Coues,  ibid, 
V,  1808,  '200  (Now  En^^laud).— ^Uyn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  133  (Massachusetts).— 
Hatch,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  .52  (Minnesota,  occasionally,  in  winter). 

Xyctala  rivhanUonij  Gray.,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  51,  No.  555. 


Hah. — Tlio  typical  form  from  Euro]>e,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.    Var.  richard 
from  Northern  North  America  ;  south  re;^ularly  to  the  United  Stales  frontier;  in  wii 


lardiiotii 
inter 
rarely  through  New  England,  beyond  which  no  record  ou  the  Atlantic.     Northern 
Ohio  ( JTinsloic). 

Having  been  at  first  considend  tlie  same  as  its  European  repi'esenta- 
tive,  and  afterward  held  to  be  a  distinct  species,  this  interesting  Owl 
has  at  length  settled  into  its  true  position  as  a  geographictd  race  of  N. 
tcngmalmi  of  Europe,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Kidgway's  studies.  It  differs 
from  its  congener,  just  as  the  American  Hawk  Owl  does,  in  an  excess 
of  darker  colors ;  the  legs  being  ochrey-browu,  much  variegated  with 
darker,  instead  of  white,  with  little  marking ;  and  there  is  more  dark 
color  on  the  crissuni.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decidedly  boreal  of  our 
species  of  the  family ;  for  although  it  does  not  range  further  north  than 
some,  such  as  the  Hawk  Owl,  the  Snowy,  and  the  Great  Gray  Owl,  its 
southern  limit  is  more  restricted.  It  has  never  been  observed  as  far 
south  as  all  of  the  three  just  mentioned  are  known  to  range  in  winter. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  find  no  record  for  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey, 
though  it  is  stated  to  have  been  procured  in  Connecticut  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Wood,  while  Mr.  Allen  gives  several  instances  of  its  capture  in  Massa- . 
chusetts.  In  Maine,  according  to  Mr.  Boardman,  it  is  resident ;  it  has 
been  noticed  in  Wisconsin  by  Dr.  Hoy,  and  the  queried  Minnesotan 
record,  by  Mr.  Trippe,  is  doubtless  correct,  as  it  has  been  lately  checked 
by  Dr.  Hatch.  Sir  John  Richardson  speaks  of  its  very  great  abundance 
in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  whence  it  undoubtedly  visits  the 
Upper  Missouri  in  winter. 

Owls  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  perfectly  nocturnal  birds  ot 
the  family,  and  ai>pear  confined  to  wooded  regions.    The  food  is  princi- 
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pally  insects,  although  mice  and  the  smallest  birds  are  also  captured. 
The  egg  of  the  present  bird  is  colorless,  like  that  of  other  Owls,  and 
measures  1\  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth. 

NYCTALE  ACADICA,  (Cin.)  Lp. 
Acadian  or  Saw-v.hot  Owh 

Sti'u  (uatlka,  G.M.,  Svst.  Xat.  i,  17SS,  206.— Dai'd.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  l'-in>,  '20G.— Vieill.,  Ois. 
Am.  Sept.  i,  1?07.  49.— Bp.,  Svn.  1--2.H,  'M;  Isis,  lr»'J-2,  114U.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  1^31,  97.— Jaiid.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  GO.— Nltt.,  Man.  i,  1^32,  137.— Arn.,  Oru. 
BioR.  ii,  1834,  5C7;  v,  1^39,  397;  pi.  199.— I'eab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1639,  70.— 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1^44,  pi.  11,  fig.  23. 

y^rfricV  acadica,  Br.,  Comp.  List,  l^liS,  7  ;  Consp.  Av.  i,  1H50,  44,— Gi«ay,  Gen.  of  B.  1844, 
App.  p.  3.— Kaup,  Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  iv,  200.— Sthickl.,  Oni.  Svu.  i,  ier>5,  176.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  77.— Cass.,  111.  1^54,  18(5.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool. 
lc?57,  74.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  185e,  29.5  (Oaxaca).— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  18."S'^,  58.— Coop. 
&  SucKL.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Tcr.  IrJGO,  150.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrie.  Rop.  18C0,  No. 
27.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rop.  1^01, 402.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc,  ix,  1802, 
123  (Maine,  resident). — Vekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1802, 144  (Maine,  resident). — 
Allen,  ihid.  iv,  1804,  52  (Massaclnisetts,  rosidout).— McIlwii.,  ibid,  v,  1806,  82 
iCanadaWest).— Coi:es.  ibld.y,  1808,  200.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,50 
(Arizona).— CouEs,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  180S,  119  (South Carolina).— La wr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  ItOO,  2-81  (New  York).- Turnd.,  B.  East  Pa.  1869,  9  (rare, 
chiefly  in  winter). — L(h^d,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  1804  (British  Columbia). — 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 430.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 2.— Ridgw.,  Am.  Natri,  1872, 
284  (critical). — Hart.,  Brit.  Birds,  lr72,  95  (England,  very  doubtfully;  quotes 
MiLN.,  Zool.  1800,  8104).— CoUES,  Kev,  1^72,  205.— Allex,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873, 
427.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 43,— Rircw.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1&74, 378  (IHinois). 

y^^ctala  acadica.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1809,  51,  No.  C50. 

fk-otophilu9  acadicuRf  Sw.,  Classil'.  B.  ii,  1837,  217. 

Xoifua  acadicttf  RicTi.,  18:{7. 

Ulnla  acadica,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  24  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  123,  pi.  33.— Pitn'.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  204  (Massachusetts).— Schlegel,  ^I.  P.-B.,  I8t*)2,  Sirhiff,  p.  8. 

{^)S!nx  pn89erina,  Fokst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  385  (Pexx.,  Arct.  Zool.  1785,  230).— 
Wils.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1812,  0(i,  pi.  34,  f.  1. 

Strix  acadiensia,  Latil,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  05  (Svn.  pi.  5,  f.  2\— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  200. 

Strix  albifrons,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  v,  1794,  pi.  171 ;  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  18t'9,  23!<.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  Snppl.  14. 

Subo  albi/ronHj  Viiiiu,.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  54. 

ScopA  albifrons,  Steph.,  Sliaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1820,  51. 

Xyctale  albifronsj  Cass.,  III.  1854, 187.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  I'-T.h,  Tw.— Cori>.  Pr.  Phil;i.  Acad. 
1K'»6.  50.— McIlwu.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1800,  82  ^Canada).— Cntjp.,  B.  Cal.  i.  1870, 
4:i5.— Verr..  Am.  Nat.  Ic71,  119  (Maine). 

X}:c1a1a  albifrouti.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  18«)9,  52,  No.  557. 

Strix  fronttiUSj  LiCHT.,  Abhandl.  Akad.  Ikrol.  1838.  430. 

Xyetale  lirtfandii,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1*52,  210.— Cass.,  111.  1-53,  03,  pi.  11. 

Strix  2)haIa'noidi'8,  Daid.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  200. — Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  Suppl.  10. — Vr.:n.L., 
Oi.s.  Am.  J5ei>t.  i,  1807,  pi.  15.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  lcl».),  2(W. 

Athene  j)hulafioidcf(y  Gray,  (ien.  of  B.  fol.  1844,  sp.  43. 

Athent  irihoni,  BoiE,  Isis,  1828,  315. 

"Strix  dalhouwiy  Hall,  Ms.,  Maeg.  ed.  Cuv.  R.  A.  1829,  pi.  8.'' 

Eab. — Temperate  North  Amovica,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  chiefly,  however,  Northern 
United  States  ami  adjoiuinj^  British  territory ;  ranging  southward,  in  wooded  mount- 
ainous regions,  into  Mexico.    Oaxaca  (Scl.,  Y.  Z.  S.  1856,  295). 

Having  been  lon*j  awaro  that  the  so-called  "White-fronted  Owl,''  Strix  albifrons, 
S,  frontaUSj  and  N.Kirtlandii,  of  various  authors,  was  simply  the  young  of  the  present 


the  plumage  is  much  the  same,  and  its  changes  are  entirely  correspondent-.  The  young 
have  the  £sc  dark  brown,  contrasted  with  white  supercilia,  the  forehead  x>lain,  and 
the  under  parts  un variegated,  failing  from  a  dark  brown  on  the  breast  to  ochrey-browu 
on  the  belly.  In  the  adults  the  disc  is  mostly  white,  the  forehead  is  sharply  streaked, 
and  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  lengthwise  chocolate-brown  markings.  Specific 
characters  of  the  two  binls  are  perceived  in  the  greatly  inferior  size  of  acadicOj  a 
different  relative  length  of  wings  and  tail,  a  dilferonce  in  the  cere  and  nostrils,  and 
the  black  instead  of  vellow  bill. 


o 
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In  the  ]»:\per  almve  cited.  Mr.  Allen  has  the  following;  on  the  supposed  rarity  of 
^^albifrons:"  "Althon;;h  the  \Vhite-lrouted  Owl  (Xi/clah'  aloifronb,  Ca^s,)  is  now  con- 
ceded by  uioat,  if  not  all,  American  ornithologists  to  be  the  young  of  the  Saw-whet  (X 
acadica),  its  snpporfed  raritj',  in  comparison  with  the  adult,  renders  the  following  record 
of  recent  iustancfS  of  its  capture  in  Canada  of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Ridgway, 
in  a  paper  published  in  this  jounial  in  May,  lc72,  in  noticing  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot's  mis- 
take of  considerinj;  the  X.  ulbifrons  to  be  the  young  of  N,  ttp.gmalmi,  has  carefully 
elaborated  the  evidence  of  its  being  the  young  of  X.  acadica.  This  relationship  had 
liceu  i)reviously  suspected,  and  now  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Mcllwraith. 
under  date  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  January  20,  1873,  writes  as  follows:  'In 
looking  over  the  Naturalist  of  April,  liS71,  I  observe  a  notice  of  the  capture  of  a 
specimen  of  the  White-fronted  Owl  in  Maine,  and  the  writer  of  the  note.  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verril,  says  that  the  only  other  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  United  States  of 
which  he  is  aware,  is  the  specimen  taken  by  Dr.  Hoy,  at  Racine.  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this,  for,  though  not  coming  much  in  contact  with  collectors,  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  this  [supposed]  species  now  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  back.  My  first 
knowledge  of  it  was  from  Cassin's  account,  and  the  figure  given  of  it  in  his  Birds  of 
America.  Shortly  afterward  I  recognized  it  in  a  small  case  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev,  Professor  Ingles,  now  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  it 
was  called  *  Saw-whet— -young.*  The  case  was  brought  from  Montreal.  I  next  met 
it  in  Toronto,  where  Mr,  Passmore,  taxidermist,  had  two  specimens,  one  of  which  I 
obtained,  and  have  now  in  my  collection.  Again,  I  heard  from  Mr.  f,  H.  Gibbs,  of 
Guelpb,  that  there  were  several  about  his  evergreens  near  the  house,  one  of  which  he 
shot.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Booth,  naturalist,  of  Dnimmondville,  told  me  of  a 
specimen  he  had  obtained.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  had  his 
niive  for  a  time ;  and  I  he^rd  of  still  another  in  the  bands  of  R.  K.  Winslow,  esq.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  to  be  more  common  in  Canada 
than  it  is  further  south.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  held  by  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  young  of  the  Saw-whet ;  and  yet  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  it  is  not  as  often  met  with  as  its  supposed  parents.  In  the 
month  of  October,  a  few  years  since,  I  had  six  in  the  Saw-  whet  form  brought  rae  by  a 
lad,  who  got  them  all  near  the  same  place  on  his  father's  farm.  The  theory  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  *  Ibis,'  of  its  being  the  young  of  the  Sparrow  Owl 
(Nyctale  tcnymalmi),  I  do  not  think  at  all  probable ;  I  have  the  two  side  by  side,  and 
cannot  observe  any  resemblance  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  the  difierence  in  size 
alone  being  sufficient  to  show  the  distinction.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  young  of  Saw-whet ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  they  do  not  all  assume  the 
same  garb — that  there  mav  be  here  a  freak  of  nature,  eo  to  speak,  such  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Screech  Owl,  where  we  find  both  red  and  gray.' " 

The  Acadian  Owl  is  Dot  so  boreal  a  bird  as  its  congener,  being  found 
throughout  the  United  States  in  suitable  .places,  and  in  the  more  south- 
erly portions  of  British  America.  I  have  found  no  decidedly  arctic 
quotations.  It  is,  however,  more  numerous  in  the  nortliern  half  of  the 
United  States ;  and  although  it  has  been  traced  far  into  Mexico,  its 
southward  extension  appears  to  be  mainly  along  wooded  mountain 
ranges,  the  altitude  of  which  compensates,  in  a  faunal  sense,  for  the 
decrease  of  latitude.  Fitted  to  endure  great  cold,  it  is  resident  in  our 
northern  districts.  I  procured  a  specimen,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at 
Boar's  Ilead,  on  the  Xew  Hamspshire  coast,  and  another  at  Fort  Ran- 
dall, in  January,  when  the  temperature  had  been  ranging  far  below 
zero.  The  last-named,  a  fine  adult  example,  was  brought  to  me  alive 
by  Lieut.  W.  J.  Campbell,  who  found  it  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian, 
and  I  kept  it  for  some  time  in  my  study  before  it  died,  probably  of 
inanition.  It  refused  food,  and  after  death  its  body  was  found  greatly 
emaciated.  Although  so  puny  and  weali,  the  little  bird  showed  good 
spirit,  setting  back  with  an  air  of  defiance  when  approached,  snapping 
its  little  bill,  and  pecking  as  hard  as  it  could  when  I  took  it  in  hand ; 
but  after  soothing  it  for  a  few  moments,  it  would  seem  appeased,  roost 
quietly  on  my  finger,  and  apparently  like  to  have  its  poll  quietly 
scratched.  In  its  noiseless  fluttering  about  the  room  by  night  it  more 
resembled  a  big  bat  than  a  bird ;  in  perching,  as  it  did  by  preference, 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  or  of  a  pile  of  books,  it  stood  with  its  claws  bent 
inward,  so  that  their  convexities,  and  not  the  points,  rested  against  the 
support. 
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The  food  of  tbis  interesting  little  Owl,  which  is  not  so  large  as  a  Robin, 
though  it  appears  bulkier,  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  Its  nesting,  ac- 
cording to  Wilson  and  Audubon,  is  various:  sometimes  it  builds  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  while  at  otlier  times  it  will  occupy  the  deserted  nests 
of  other  birds,  or  lay  in  a  hollow  tree.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  sub- 
spherical,  of  crystalline  clearness,  measuring  1^  inches  by  IJ  inches. 

Mr.  Gentry  informs  me  of  a  curious  cii*cumstance  in  regard  to  this 
Owl.  Keferring  to  the  association  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  of  the  West 
with  the  prairie-dog,  he  continues  :  "  In  the  hollow  of  an  oak-tree,  not 
far  irom  Geniumtown,  lives  an  individual  of  the  common  chickaree 
s<]uirrel  (Sdunm  Jniflsoniuy.)^  with  a  specimen  of  this  little  Owl' as  his 
sole  companion.  They  occupy  the  same  hole  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  mutual  good-will.  It  is  not  an  accidental  temporary  associa- 
tion, for  the  bird  and  the  squirrel  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to 
enter  the  same  hole  together,  as  if  they  had  always  shared  the  apart- 
ment.   But  what  benetit  can  either  derive  from  the  other  t  ^ 

While  speaking  of  this  small  species,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
some  other  little  Owls  of  this  country.  Small  as  it  is  (the  specimen  above 
mentioned  measured  onlj'  7i  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  10  inches, 
the  wing  5j^  inches,  the  tail  2^  inches),  it  sur|)asses  several  pygmies 
found  on  the  west  coast  and  southward.  The  Pygmy  Owl,  Glancidium 
passerinum  var.  callfornicum^  of  the  whole  Pacific  region,  is  the  most 
abundant  and  best  known  of  these.  A  closely  allied  Mexican  species 
of  the  same  genus,  and  of  about  the  same  size  (G.  ferrugineum),  has 
lately  been  detected  in  Arizona  by  Lieut.  0.  Beudire,  IT.  S.  Army.  His 
specimen  gave  the  first  intimation  of  its  presence  in  the  United  States, 
as  I  stated  in  the  American  i^aturalist,  vol.  vi,  p.  370.  It  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  the  "  Key,"  p.  20G.  Another,  still  smaller,  and  very 
curious  lilliputian  Owl,  was  discovered  at  Fort  Mqjave,  Arizona,  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Cooper,  and  has  more  recently  been  observed  at  Mazatlan  and  on 
the  island  of  Socorro,  by  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson.  It  is  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  I  instituted  in  ISCG,  calling  it  Micrafhcne  whiUieyi.  This  siiecies 
is  only  about  six  inches  long,  has  the  tarsi  nearly  bare,  and  is  otherwise 
peculiar.  I  have  the  following  accounts  to  prCvsent  of  these  two  species 
from  my  Arizona  ^iss. : 
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'  Tho  foUowiii;;  is  the  synoiiyiuy  of  iliis  .si>ocieii : 

a.  2>a>=sffcrhnim. 

Sfrir  2>i>'^frin(t,  LiNN'.,  .S.vst.  N.jt.  i.  ITo  ),  !*.>:>. — Reiz.,  Fii.  SiU'C.  ^tu — (tM.,  J?yst.  Xjir.  i, 
ITjtc",  'JiJo. — IjA'iii.,  Ibd.  Oni.  i.  IT'JO.  l).'). — Ni:>.s.,  Orii.  ^^iioc.  i,  O'j,  pi.  [\. — Viiiii.L., 
i]rir.  ili.'tli.  iii,  Vii-o.— Goi'M>,  I>.  Eur.  pi.  CO. — Di:gl.,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  13C;  and  «if 
.anthors  ^tiierallv. 

Gli:t'x:G:nn  puvfvrintnn,  Vum:,  Is!**,  l«2i>,  97o.— Bp.,  List,  I'^n-:',  f':  C;it.  Vcc.  Eur.  fJO  ; 
Coiisp.  Av.  i,  1^.')U,  :»0.— I'ii;r:iiM,  Vo^.  Dentsrhl.  In:-. — Sii.  *.V  Di:..  15.  Eur.  pt.  iii. 

Suniia  pti^ntcriua,  Kkys  «fc  Blas.,  Vv'irb.  Eur.  1^40.  :5J. 

MUropiijnx  jiaHntrinum^  K.vi'r,  Muri.  Strifj.  Coiit.  Oru.  l>7'2,  V'7. 

Arhme  pa/ntcrhiaj  Gray,  Gon.  of  B.  i.  18*45,  I^). 

Xo4'tua  pasnerhta,  ir.cUL.,  M.  P.-B..  Strlpta^  I'rOii.  41. 

Strix  piisilla,  I>at'I>.,  'J'r.  Orn.  IrfOO,  205  (r.c  LvvuiUmit). 

Strix  pffffnuiaf  I'kchst.,  Nat.  Deutscltl.  iv,  ltl)5,  U7rr,  pi.  iii.— Mi:yl:i:,  Tii.=^cL<  nl».  i,  ^u. 

Xodua  pii'jmoii,  ^^HAW.  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  «j:J. 

Slrir  acu'dka,  TEM.\f.,  Mau.  i,  I'r'-^O.  9()  (not  of  Gmelhi). 

'*  Atltnic  a/iicaiia,  GitAY,*^  Br.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1:;50,  iiO  (under  (i.  pav^irinum). 

l>.  calif ornicum. 

(?)  ''Strir  data.  XvTT..  Mua.  Vindob."  apuff  Bp..  Consp.  A  v.  i,  lv)0,  'Ml 

( ?;  GlaiK'idiinn  data,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  I'njO.  3H  ("  Simllin  S. pav^tirimiy «id  cauda  loitffiori ;" 

ujost  probaldy  tbis  form ;  Moxieo). 
5/rijr  itasdtrinoUha^  Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  16;il),  271,  pi.  4o*2  (not  of  Teniminck). 
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The  8i>eciineDS  I  took  at  Fort  Whipple  euiibled  me  to  credit  the  Ter- 
ritory with  this  fine  little  species,  befoi-e  only  known  in  the  United 
States  as  a  bird  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  It  inhabits 
the  whole  Pacific  Slope,  as  now  a])pears,  and  extends  southward  into 
Mexico.  Audubon  referred  it  to  Strix  passerinoides,  Temniinck,  and  Mr. 
Cassin,  at  first,  to  S.  infmcata  of  the  same  author.  Both  these  names 
appear  to  have  been  bestowed  u])on  the  same  species,  which  is  South 
American,  and  entirely  difi'erent  from  the  Mexican  and  United  States 
bird,  which  is  more  closely  allieil  to  the  Euroi)ean  passerina.  Dr.  Sclater 
proposed,  in  1857,  to  separate  the  North  American  from  the  Mexican, 
under  the  name  of  0.  caUfornlcinn. 

I  saw  the  Pygmy  Owl  several  times  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  secured  two 
specimens,  which  were  fortunately  male  and  female.  The  peculiarly 
retiring  and  unobtrusive  habits  of  the  Owls  renders  them  difficult  of 
observation,  and  less  frequently  met  with  than  their  numbers  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Judging  with  due  regard  for  this  fact,  I  take  it  that 
this  bird  is  common  in  tlie  wooded  regions  and  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Arizona.  One  of  my  specimens  was  moulting ;  the  other,  taken 
in  winter,  was  in  perfect  plumage.  This  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
species  is  resident  about  Fort  Whipple,  and  that  it  breeds  there,  though 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  neat,  which,  with  the  eggs, 
remains  almost  unknown,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  mate  and  lay  very  early  in  the  year — in  March,  if  not  in  February. 
As  a  well-known  general  rule,  the  Owls  breed  earlier  than  most  bird's, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  but  probably  on  account  of  their  nocturnal 
habits,  and  the  quiet  seclusion  in  hollow  trees  and  other  sheltered 
places,  in  which  most  of  their  time  is  8i>ent.    Keraoved  in  a  great  meas- 

6nrnia  poHDtrinoideHj  Al'D.,  Syii.  Iri^fi),  ''Mi  B.  Am.  i,  117,  pi.  a<>. 

iilauddium  infasratuiHy  Cass.,  111.  l^oAj  lc?l».— Ni:\vb.,  P.  K.  K.  Rep.  vi,  1??.'>7,  77  (not  of 

Ttmminvk). 
GUinviiUitin  gnvma,  Cass.,  naird's  B.  X.  A.  l-?;')?^,  02  (not  of  JHi/jf^fr).— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R. 

R«*I»-  ^''  1^^59,  pt.  vi.  ;U.— Coor.  «fc  fc?i:ck.,  N.  H.  Wasli.  Tcr.  1^(30,  15^.— Cab.,  J. 

f.  O.  \>^yl,  :}3G;  Ueb.  Berlin.  Mns.  18(59,  2U7.— LoRi>,  Intellect.  Observer,  l^JCT), 

4t}«J  (bioj^rapby). — Coi'ES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1*^61),  50  (Arizona). 
GUiuv'id'unn  califonikum,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  l'rr>7,  4. 
(ilaucidiuin  pai-serinum  var.  califonticiim,  KiDGW.,  npud  Coi'es,  Key,  1872,  *2:X3. — RinGW., 

Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  xvi,  1j?7;J,  92,  94  (critical  examination  of  all  tbe  forms  of  the 

jrenns).— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  lc<74,  «l. 

H(fh. — The  true  pasaerinum  is  European.  Var.  californicum  is  from  the  Western 
Province  of  North  America.  North  to  Oregon.  East  to  Colorado.  South  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico.  I  regard  it  as  very  probable  that  the  Strix  data  of  Xattirer's  Mss., 
which  is  said  by  Bt)naparte  to  differ  from  patiscrinnm  in  the  greater  length  of  the  tail,  is 
really  this  variety ;  for  the  length  of  tail  is  precisely  one  of  the  main  characters  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Rid'gway  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  tbe  genus.  Should  this  i>rove  to 
be  the  case,  the  bird  will  be  known  as  G,  pasjierinuin  var.  tUttum. 

The  only  other  North  American  species  of  this  genus  is  the  following : 

Glaucidium  rERiJUGixEUM,  (J/flxim.)  Kaup. 

iStrU  fcrruyhica,  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1820,  lOo;  Beit.  iii.  234.— Tamm.,  P.  C.  199.  (Identi- 
lied  by  Strickland  with  the  Sparrow  Owl  of  L.vxii.,  Gen.  Hist,  i,  373,  pi.  17.) 

yocina  /(n-rngimay  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  69. — ^Le86.,  Man.  i,  111 ;  Tr.  Om.  1(X4.— 
Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  34G.— TscH.,  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  207;  Fn.  Peru.  19,  117. 

Snrnia  ferruginea,  Br.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  56;  Isis,  1B33, 105:?. 

Athene  /cttm  J/inea,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mus.  92. — Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850, 38.— 
Stkickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855, 162. 

Glaucidium  ferrufjinenmf  Kaup,  Mon.  Striff.  Cont.  Om.  1852,  104.— Burm.,  Th.  Bras,  ii, 
141,  146.— Cab.,  Ueb.  Berl.  Mus.  1869,  206.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  370 
(Arizona,  Bcndire;  first  introduction  to  fauna  of  United  States). — Coues,  Key, 
1-^2,  20iK— RiDGW.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  100  (critical).- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1674,  85. 

27rt ft.— Eastern  South  America,  and  whole  uf  Middle  America,  to  the  soutlyom  border 
of  the  United  States. 
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ure  from  the  effects  of  sunlight,  its  vivifying  and  invigorating  influence 
seems  replaced  by  the  analogous  effect  of  the  warmth  of  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  and  the  same  purpose  of  fostering  vitality  to  be  sub- 
served. Sedentarj'  habits,  and  luxurious  daydreams  in  snug  seclusion, 
may  have  on  these  birds  the  same  effect  of  exciting  into  early  and 
uncontrollable  action  certain  vital  fiinetions,  that  is  known  to  be  pro- 
duced in  our  own  species  by  a  similar  mode  of  life. 

The  brief  notice  of  this  species  that  Dr.  Heermann  has  left  is  incorrect 
in  one  portion,  for  he  says  that  it  may  Sv)metimes  '*  be  caught  perched 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  nappiufj,  during  the  day-time."  The  fact  is,  that 
it  shows  a  decided  tendency  toward  diurnal  habits,  and  though  thus 
often  found  abroad  in  the  day  time,  it  will  not  likely  be  ''caught  nap- 
ping.^ It  has  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  as  little  inconvenienced  by  the 
glare  of  day  as  the  Burrowing  Owl  is,  and  it  pursues  its  insect  prey  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night  with  activity  and  success.  Dr.  Newberry  speaks 
more  to  the  point:  *'It  flies  about/-  he  writes,  ''with  great  freedom  and 
activity  by  day,  pursuing  small  birds,  upon  which  it  subsists,  appar- 
ently as  little  incommoded  by  th(*  light  as  they  are;^  thought  I  doubt 
that  birds  form  a  great  portion  of  its  food.  It  is  so  small,  and  its  rapa- 
cious powers,  if  not  nature,  so  limited,  that  it  must  confine  its  pursuit 
to  the  most  insignificant  game.  The  stomachs  of  my  specimens  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  fragments  of  grasshoi)pers  and  beetles,  some  of 
which  were  yet  scarcely  altered  b}'  digestion,  showing  that  they  must 
Lave  been  very  recently'  captured.  Each  of  the  birds  was  killed  about 
noon.  The  following  account  of  the  l>ird  is  so  good,  and  agrees  so  well 
with  my  own  observations,  that  I  rei)roduce  it  from  the  Natural  History 
of  Washington  Territory.  The  fir.st  paragraph  is  by  Dr.  Cooper,  the 
other  by  Dr.  Suckley : 

''This  (the  smallest  Owl  found  in  the  Territory)  1  have  seen  only 
once,  though  it  seems  to  be  not  very  uncommon.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
licr,  1854,  I  observed  it  among  a  Hock  of  8[mrrows,  which  did  not  seem 
at  all  frightened  by  its  presence.  For  some  time  I  thought  it  was  one 
of  them,  though  its  large  head  and  owl-like  flight  seemed  to  me  strange. 
It  was  plainly  diurnal  in  habits,  not  seeming  to  seek  any  shelter  from 
the  sunshine.  Its  stomach  (jontained  only  insects,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  does  not  often  attack  birds." 

"  I  have  obtained  two  specimens  of  this  Owl  at  Puget  Sound,  where 
it  seems  to  be  moderately  abundant.  It  appears  to  be  diurnal  in  its 
habits,  gli<ling  about  in  shady  situations  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  I  saw  a 
bird  of  this  kind,  about  midday,  in  a  shady  alder  swamp  near  Xisqually. 
It  flitted  noiselessly  past  me  several  times,  alighting  near  bj',  on  a  small 
branch,  as  if  to  examine  the  intruder.  It  seemed  quite  tame,  and  en- 
tireh'  unsophisticated.  I  noticed  that  in  flying  the  tail  was  kept  rather 
widely  spread.  Near  a  small  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  ISteila- 
cooni  I  frequently  heard  the  voice  of  a  small  Owl,  the  notes  of  which 
were  subdued  and  clear,  like  the  low,  soft  notes  of  a  flute.  As  the  only 
small  Owl  I  ever  saw  in  the  neighborhood  belonged  to  this  species,  it  is 
probable  that  the  sounds  heard  came  from  an  individual  of  the  kind." 

The  hist  sentence  gives  the  only  intimation  of  the  notes  of  this  biril 
that  we  have;  and,  unless  the  writer  was  mistaken  in  his  surmise,  which 
is  quite  possible,  it  is  something  new  in  the  history  of  the  family,  for  no 
Owl  is  known  to  emit  sounds  at  all  comparable  to  the  notes  of  a  flute. 
The  voices  of  most  of  these  night  birds  are  among  the  most  uncouth, 
inharmonious,  and  lugubrious  sounds  that  ever  break  the  stillness  ot 
the  dark  scene.  With  an  average  of  musical  ability  that  birds  are  fa- 
vored with,  they  compare  as  the  creaking  and  puffing  of  disordered 
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organ-bellows  to  sounds  from  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  No  wonder 
that  in  classic  times  it  was  wTitten  of  Owls : 

"  Est  nils  striffihus  nomen  :  Red  noniinis  biijns 
Causa  quod  horreuda  stridere  uocte  soieut ;  '^ 

nor  that  later  and  more  professedly  ornithological  observers  of  nature 
should  have  heavily  taxed  their  vocabularies  in  selection  of  epithets  to 
express  the  vocal  eccentricities  of  Owls,  not  to  allude  to  the  liberties 
that  lay  writers,  whether  of  prose  or  verse,  have  taken,  in  a  supersti- 
tious, legendary  mood,  with  the  weird  associations  of  these  '*  monks 
who  chant  midnight  mass  in  the  great  temple  of  Nature."' 

I  am  inclined  to  repeat  in  this  connection  a  liberal  proposition,  made 
by  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  writers  on  birds.  In  his  history  of  the 
rapacious  birds  of  Great  Britain,  ^Ir.  Macgillivray  quotes  a  poetic  pas- 
sage respecting  Owls,  and  adds,  in  his  original  way,  *'  the  reader  may 
here  supply  a  chapter  on  superstitions,  which  the  author  forgot !  ^  For 
the  Pygmy  Owl,  unknown  to  poetic  and  legendary  fame,  living  to  our 
remembrance  only  in  times  wlien  nature  is  questioned  fearlessly,  not 
tremblingly  as  of  old  when  ignorance  served  all  purposes,  has  never  been 
regarded  as  of  weird,  uncanny  import.  Not  a  single  irrational  attribute 
has  attached  to  it ;  nor  need  it  be  sought  in  greater  obscurity  than  the 
shade  of  its  favorite  pines.  With  little  experience  of  man,  it  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  gaining  that  sort  of  wisdom  credibly  supposed  to  flow 
from  such  contact ;  still  less  has  it  the  supernatural  lore  attributed  to 
the  bird  of  Minerva.  It  is  a  very  straightforward,  ingenious,  unsus- 
picious little  bird,  meddling  with  no  affairs  but  its  own,  and  innocent 
enough  to  expect  like  treatment  from  others,  expectations,  however,  not 
always  realized. 

Note. — That  there  may  he  in  future  uo  inisnuderstandiDg  regardiug  this  Owl,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  Whitney's,  which  bears  some  superficial  resem- 
hlance,  I  give  the  following  concise  description,  bolieve<l  to  be  in  every  way  pertinent. 
Facial  dink  imperfect ;  no  ear-tuft« ;  tarsi  densely  feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are 
covered  with  hairs ;  claws  strong,  sharp,  much  curved ;  tail  rather  long,  even  ;  wings 
medium,  or  rather  short;  the  fourth  primary  longest;  iris,  bright  yellow ;  bill,  core, 
and  feet,  dnll  greonish-yellow ;  soles,  chrome-yellow;  month,  livid  flesh-color;  upper 
)»art8  one  shade  of  dark-brown,  everywhere  dotted  with  small  circular  spots  of  white ; 
a  collar  of  mixed  blackish-brown  anil  white,  around  the  back  of  the  neck ;  breast  with 
ii  band  of  mottled-brown,  separating  the  white  throat  from  the  white  of  the  rest  of 
the  under  parts,  which  all  have  irregular  lengthwise  streaks  of  reddish-brown.  Wings 
ar.d  tail  dusky-brown  ;  the  feathers  marked  on  both  webs  with  a  row  of  round  white 
spots,  largest  on  the  inner ;  under  wing-coverts  white,  crossetl  obliquely  by  a  blackish 
bar.  Length  of  the  male  7.00  inches,  or  a  little  less  ;  extent  of  wings,  14.50 ;  wing, 
3.75  ;  t^iil,  3.00 ;  of  the  female,  length  7.50 ;  extent,  15.50,  &c.  In  the  female  the  upper 
partti  are  rather  lighter,  with  fewer  larger  spots,  and  a  nearly  obsolete  imchal  collar ; 
but  both  sexes  vary  in  the  tint  of  the  upper  parts,  which  ranges  from  pure  deep  brown 
to  pale  grayish,  almost  olivaceous  brown,  probably  according  to  age  and  season,  the 
newer  IcathtTrt  being  darker  than  th«?y  are  wlien  old  and  worn. 

WIIITNEV'S  OWL  *— MlCRATEEXE  WHITNEYI,  {Cooj)€r),   Coucs. 

This  singular  little  Owl  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  interestinjc 
of  the  many  late  additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  western  birds.  Until 
recently,  the  last- noticed  species  was  properly  regarded  as  the  smallest 
of  its  fomily  in  North  America ;  but  it  somewhat  surpasses  Whitney's 
in  size.    The  latter  is  not  so  long  as  many  of  our  Sparrows,  being  the 

*  Athn:e  ichitveijiy  Coop.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  IfcCl,  US  (Fort  Mojave,  Arizona). 

Hicrathene  irhitncyi,  CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.   1^^,  61. — Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  i,  p.  xxix, 

pl.  — .— Coor.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1??70,  442.— Grays.,  apud,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y. 

(Socorro).— Coles,  K(\v,  1^7-^,  207.— B.  B.  &  K.,  N,  A.  B.  iii,,  l':74,  87.' 

Hub. — Arizona,  Southern  California,  and  sonthwbrd  to  Socorro. 
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least  among  our  raptorial  birds,  if  not  the  smallest  known  Owl.  It  was 
discovered  at  Fort  Mojave,  in  1800,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  to  whose  exer- 
tions in  developing  the  zoology  of  tlie  West  we  are  so  much  indebted. 
We  learn  from  Dr.  Cooper's  account  that  it  is  an  arboreal,  not  a  terres- 
trial species,  is  partly  diurnal,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  It  is  probably  a 
rara  bird,  to  judge  from  its  having  remained  so  long  undetected.  But 
Mr.  A.  J.  Grayson  lately  found  it  on  Socorro  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  while  several  specimens  have  been  taken  in  Arizona,  by  Lieut. 
C.  Bendire,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Uenshaw\  The  former  found  it  breeding 
in  the  hollow  of  a  mezquite  stump. 

Note.— As  tbis  species  is  still  not  generally  known,  I  deviate  from  my  usual  course 
to  present  the  following  description  :  Bill  small  and  weak,  narrow  at  the  base,  which 
is  hidden  among  recurved  and  closely  appressed  bristly  feathers.'  Facial  disk  imper- 
fect. No  ear-tut't«.  Wings  very  long,  but  rounded,  the  first  primary  only  f  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  are  equal  and  longest ;  second  equal  to  sixth.  Tail  of  moderate 
length,  not  gra<luated  ;  the  rectrices  broad  at  the  tip.  Tarsi  nearly  naked,  the  featk- 
ers  extending  but  a  little  way  below  the  heel-joint ;  rest  f»f  the  tarsus,  and  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  toes,  sparsely  covered  with  sliort  bristly  hairs.  Middle  toe  and  claw 
about  as  long  iis  the  tarsus ;  hind  toe  lengthened.  Claws  remarkably  small,  weak, 
and  little  curved ;  hardly  more  than  insessorial,  instead  of  raptorial,  in  character.  The 
foregoing  are  rather  the  generic  than  the  specific  characters,  and  are  those  upon  which 
the  genus  Micrathene  was  established.  It  agrees  with  Athene,  to  which  the  bird  was 
referred  by  iU  discoverer,  in  the  imperfect  disk  and  mostly  naked  tarsi ;  but  is  other- 
wise quite  different  and  more  nearly  relaknl  to  NyoiaU,  GlawAdium^  &c.,  from  which 
again,  it  is  notably  distinct ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  established  genus  of  Owls  to  which 
the  species  could  probably  be  referred.  It  presents  an  entirely  peculiar  combination 
of  characters.  The  slight  claws  are  an  especial  feature.  The  n)llowiug  account  of  the 
colors,  &c.,  is  compiled  from  the  original  description,  as  the  sftecimen  itself  is  not  at 
hand  at  time  of  writing.  Above  light  brownish-gray,  thickly  spotted  with  angular 
pale  brown  dots,  especially  on  the  crown  ;  those  on  the  back  larger ;  back  also  obso- 
Tetely  barred  with  wavy  lines  of  the  same  color.  A  concealed  white  collar  on  back  of 
Deck,  forming  a  bar  across  the  middle  of  the  feathers,  which  are  plumbeous  at  base 
and  brown  at  tip.  Quills  with  three  to  six  spots  on  each  web,  those  of  the  inner  webs 
white,  those  of  outer  web  of  the  fourth,  third  and  second,  white,  the  others  brown. 
A  row  of  white  spots  on  lesser  coverts ;  four  on  upper,  soven  on  lower  series,  with  a 
row  of  light  brown  spots  between;  outer  secondaries  with  a  few  white  si)ots;  outer 
scapulars  with  a  white  strii>e,  edged  by  pale  brown  stripes  nearer  the  back ;  outer 
wing-feathers  dark  brown,  with  pale,  ashy  dots  near  the  ends  of  the  secondaries. 
Rectrices  like  the  primaries,  the  light  spots  forming  five  broken  bars  and  a  narrow  ter- 
minal bar.  Feathers  above  the  eye  white,  with  black  spotted  shafta ;  below  it-,  light 
brown,  obsoletely  barred  with  dark  ;  bristles  at  base  of  bill  black  on  t«rminal  half.  Chiu 
and  throat  white,  the  lower  featherslight  brown,  the  whit«  forming  abroad  crescent  from 
Mde  to  side.  Sides  of  neck  narrowly  barred  with  ashy  and  light  and  dark  brown ; 
breast  imperfectly  barred  and  blotched  with  the  same  colors;  toward  the  abdomen, 
the  br(»wn  forming  large  patches,  margined  with  grey  and  white.  Sides  more  grayish, 
tinged  with  yellowish,  the  flanks  plumbeous;  tibio)  narrowly  barred  with  light  and 
dark  brown.  Tarsal  bristles  white ;  those  of  the  toes  yellowish.  Bill,  pale  green  ;  iris, 
bright  yellow.  Length.  6.25;  extent,  15.25;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  2.25;  tarsus,  0  90;  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  l.tS ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  0.50 ;  gape,  0.45 ;  height  of  bill,  0.30 ;  width 
at  base,  9.40. 

SPEOTYTO  CUNICULARIA  var.  HYPOG^A,  (Bp.)  Coues. 

Borrowing  Owl. 
a.  cunicularid. 

Sirix  cunicularia,  MoL.,  Sajgg.  Stor.  Nat.  Chili,  1872,  343.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178H,  292.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  6:)  (Noctua  coquimbana^  Bitiss.,  i,  525 ;  Coquimho  Oicl^ 
Lath.,  Gen.  8yn.  i,  145).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  201.— Meyen,  N.  Act.  Leop.  Car. 
xvi,  Suppl.  70.— LiCHT.,  Vera.  59.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  248 ;  Eeise,  ii,  191,  344. 

Ulula  cunicularia,  Fkuill^:r,  Joum.  Obs.  Phys.  562. 

Nociua  cuniculcria,  Dakw.,  Jouru.  Res.  145.— D'Orb.,  Voy.  I2&. 

OfiM  cKntcufaria,  Gov.,  Rdgne  Anim.  i,  2d  ed.  341. 

Smmia  cunicularia,  Bp.,  Ol^erv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  50. 

N$^ipett9  cutticularia,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  219. 

21 
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laria,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  48.--Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  3C\  200.— Bp., 
I.  On.  i,  1825,  68,  pi.  7,  f.  2;'  Syn.  1828,  36.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 118.— Add., 


Athene  cuniculariay  Bp.,  Conep.  i,  1850,  38. — Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  31. — Schomb.,  Gni- 

ana,  ii,  731.— Bridgks.  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  109 ;  Anu.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Giiay,  Gen. 

of  B.  sp.  19 ;  List  Br.  Mus.  92.— Pkale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.  1848, 77.— Hartl.,  Ind. 

Syst.  Azara,  4. 
Pholeoptynx  cunicularia,  Kaup,  Mon.  Strig.  Cont.  Orn.  1852,  106.— Sci«  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1868,  143  (Buenos  Ay  res). 
Strix  grallaria,  Spix,  Av.  Braz.  i,  21.— Temm.,  P.  C.  146. 

Xoctua  graU^iriaj  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  67. — Less.,  Man.  1,  111 ;  Tr.  Orn.  102. 
Noctua  urucurettj  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  103. — Tsch.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  267;  Fn.  Peru,  116. 
Athene patagonUxty  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Expe<l.  1848,  78. 

b.  guudeloupensis. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  guadelonpens'Uf  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  B.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  90. 

c.  hypogaa. 

Strix  ainicularia, 
Aui, 
Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  264,  pi.  432. 

9umia  cnnicuUria,  AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 23 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 1 19,  pi.  31.— DeKa y,  N.Y.  Zool.  ii,  23. 

Athene  cuuicularia,  Bp.,  List,  1^38,  6  (not  of  Consp.).— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  60  (nee  Mo- 
lina).—Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  X,  1^9,  pt.  iVf  20. — Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vl,  33. — 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  157.— Kaup,  Tr.  Z.  S.  iv,  201.— Cank., 
Am.  Nat.  ii,  1869,  583  (biography).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  437. 

Ulula  cuniculariay  Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  1832,  iii,  325. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  var.  hypogcea^  COUES,  Key,  207.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1«74,  90. 

Strix  hypugoBa,  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825,  72. 

Athene  hypog<Bay  Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  39  (hypogcea), — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  62  (hypu- 
gcea), — Cass.,  111.  1854, 188  (Aj^jm^(?a).— Brew.,  N.  Am.  051. 1857,75  (hypvgcpa),— 
Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  59  {hifpugcea),—'SKWB.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  17.— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  ter.  1860,  157.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  154  (hypufftBa),— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  448  (hypugcea). -^tev,,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870.  462 
(hypuffcna). — Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  696  {hypugcea), — Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
180  (kansaa  and  Utah).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,2  (Aypn^cea).- Hold.,  Pt.  Bost. 
Soc.  1872,  208  (hypugcea), 

Athene  (Speotyto)  hypogiPUy  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869, 43,  No.  437. 

Strix  califomica,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  pi.  432  (name  on  plate). 

Athene  socialis,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1846,  47.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 201  (Xalapa).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  330  (Texas). 

Note. — As  the  older  authors  generally  made  no  distinction  of  the  races,  the  term 
cunicularia  includes  all,  in  most  cases. 

Hah. — The  true  cunicularia  is  South  American ;  \aT.  guadeJoupeneis  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Ridgway  as  a  local  form,  of  Guadeloupe.  Var.  hypogaea  is  tlie  North  American  form, 
occurring  in  open  places  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Middle 
America.  In  addition,  Gray  gives  Antillean  forms  of  Speotyto  under  the  names  of  do- 
mingensis,  Miill.  (dominicensisy  Gm,)y  and /u«ca,  Vieill. ;  the  latter  is,  however,  an  entirely 
different  bird,  while  the  former  is  scarcely  identitiable. 

List  of  specimene. 


19132 
19133 


163 
192 


Powder  River. 
Tongue  River. 


Sept.  13,  1859 


G.  H.  Trook. 
do.... 


9.00 
9.50 


23.50 
25.00 


7.00 
7.00 


Lieutenant  Warren's  iiicpcdtVian.— 5182-84,  Fort  Pierre;  9965,  Running  Water;  9066-67, 
Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

Later  jpjrpcdi/iow*.— 54300-01,  60090,  60342-47.  Wyoming;  69843,  Soda  Springs,  Col- 
orado; 60634-36,  Big  Sandy  Creek;  61637,  Utah;  61761-64,  Idaho. 

After  examination  of  many  Burrowing  Owls  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  closet,  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  differences  allied  to 
exist  between  the  birds  of  opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  The  ascribed  distinctions  fall  largely  within  the  limit  of  individual  variation, 
and  may  be  observed  in  any  sufficient  series  of  specimens  from  a  single  locality.  Nor 
am  I,  indeed,  fully  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  peparating  the  North  from  the  South 
American  bird,  although  in  view  of  some  slight  average  distinctions  they  may  be  held, 
conventionally  at  any  rate,  as  climatic  races. 

The  Burrowing:  Owl  is  the  only  bird  of  its  family  inhabiting,  in  any 
numbers,  the  entirely  treeless  regions  of  the  West,  and  may  be  consid- 
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ered  cbaracteristic  of  the  plains.  Wherever  it  can  find  shelter  in  the 
holes  of  such  animals  as  wolves,  foxes,  and  badgers,  and  especially  of 
the  varions  species  of  marmot  squirrels,  there  it  is  found  in  abundance; 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  small  colonies  are  observed  living  apart  from 
their  ordinary  associates,  in  holes  apparently  dug  by  themselves.  They 
constitute  a  notable  exception  to  tbe  general  rule  of  ai  boricole  habits  m 
in  this  family,  being  specially  fitted  by  their  conformation  for  the  sub- 
terranean mode  of  life  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  are  further- 
more exceptional  in  their  gregarious  disposition,  here  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme. The  diffusion  of  the  species  in  the  West  is  so  general  that  there  ^ 
is  little  oc(!asion  to  mention  particular  localities.  They  are  met  with  in 
suitable  situations  throughout  nearly  all  the  Missouri  region,  except  tlie 
easternmost,  and  are  especially  abundant  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
most  eastern  point  1  have  found  them  was  a  little  beyond  Fort  Riley,  in 
Kansas;  they  were  observed  in  fjreat  numbers  thence  to  and  along  the 
Arkansas  River.  I  saw  them  near  Fort  Wingate,  in  New  Mexico. 
They  occur  in  various  parts  of  Arizona,  living  with  the  western  spermo- 
phile,  Cynomys  var.  gunnisoni,  and  on  the  coastof  Southern  California  I 
found  them  plentiful  in  the  burrows  of  Spermophilus  heecheyi^  which  are 
numerous  on  the  plain  that  stretches  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  seashore. 
In  the  northwest,  Dr.  Hayden  remarks,  he  does  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  a  prairie-dog  village  that  was  not  inhabited  by  one  or  more 
pairs  of  the  birds.  Southward  they  extend  into  Mexico;  to  the  north 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  observed  beyond  the  United 
States  border,  and  I  saw  none  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dakota. 
But  Dr.  Suckley  found  them  at  Fort  Bentou,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Missouri,  and,  with  Dr.  Cooper,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories. In  further  illustration  of  their  distribution,  I  insert  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Allen,  which  also. contains  some  interesting 
biographical  items: 

^*  We  found  the  Burrowing  Owl  a  more  or  less  freqnent  inhabitant  of 
the  prairie-dog  "towns,"  from  Middle  Kansas  westward  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  in  Colorado,  and  in  Southern  Wyoming;  also  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  Utah,  where  they  occupied  the  deserted 
holes  of  badgers  and  coyotes  in  the  absence  of  thoieof  prairie-dogs. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  Townsend  and  Say,  we  found  them  usually 
wary  and  difficult  to  approach,  and,  when  once  fully  aroused,  they  were 
almost  sure  to  keep  out  of  reach.  Occasionally,  however,  they  showed  but 
little  timidity.  They  appear  to  live  in  small  colonies  of  several  pairs, 
these  colonies  being  generally  quite  widely  separated.  We  often  trav- 
eled a  whole  day  on  the  plains,  passing  most  of  the  time  through  a  suc- 
cession of  prairie-dog  villages,  without  perceiving  any  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  Owls.  In  twice  crossing  South  Park  we. saw  none  what- 
ever, and  in  a  journey  thence  eastward  over  the  mountains  to  Colorado 
City,  we  met  with  the  Owls  but  once  or  twice,  although  the  western  prairie- 
dog  {Cynomys  var.  gunnwoni)  occurred  in  abundance.  Though  a  wide- 
ranging  species,  they  appear  to  be  quite  locally  distributed,  by  no  means 
inhabiting  all  the  prairie-dog  villages,  as  some  writers  have  rather  con- 
fidently affirmed.  Mr.  Townsend  says  that  *the  Indians  assert,  with 
great  confidence,  that  it  retires  into  its  burrow  and  spends  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state.'  I  found,  however,  both  the  prairie-dogs  and  the  Bur- 
rowing Owls  abroad  and  very  active  on  pleasant  days  in  December  and 
January,  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas,  although  the  temperature 
often  fell  nearly  to  zero  (Fahrenheit)  during  the  nights  following.  I 
was  also  assured  by  old  residents  of  the  plains  that  both  these  animals 
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are  frequently  seen  abroad  during  pleasant  weather  tbrough(>nt  the 
winter." 

Having  been  noticed  by  tbe  eurlier  writers  in  special  connection  with 
tbe  singular  settlements  of  the  prairie-dog  {Cynomi/s  ludovicianus)j  and 
the  life  i-elations  of  the  two  creatures  being  really  intimate  in  very 
many  localities,  an  almost  inseparable  association  of  ideas  has  been 
brought  about,  which  is  only  partly  true;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  whole  truth  iu  the  case  became  apparent.  When  competent  ob- 
servers, familiar  with  the  animals,  disagree,  as  tliej'  have,  respecting 
the  kind  and  degree  of  relation  between  the  bird  and  the  mammals,  we 
need  not  be  surjirised  at  conflict  of  opinion  iu  the  books  of  naturalists 
who  never  saw  either  of  them  alive.  The  case  is  further  complicated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  rattlesnakes ;  and  no  little  pure  bosh  is  in  ty\)e 
respecting  the  harmonious  and  contideutial  relations  imngined  to  sub- 
sist between  the  trio,  which,  like  the  *' happy  family"  of  Barnum,  lead 
Utopian  existences.  According  to  the  dense  bathos  of  such  nursery 
tales,  in  this  underground  Elys  um  the  snakes  give  their  rattles  to  the 
puppies  to  play  with,  the  old  dogs  cuddle  the  Owlets,  and  farm  out  their 
own  litters  to  the  grave  and  careful  birds;  when  an  Owl  and  a  dog  come 
home,  paw-in-wing,  they  are  often  mistaken  by  their  respective  progeny, 
the  little  <log8  nosing  the  Osvls  in  search  of  the  materual  font,  and  the 
old  dogs  left  to  wonder  why  the  baby  Owls  will  not  nurse.  It  is  a  pity 
to  spoil  a  good  story  for  the  sake  of  a  few  facts,  but  as  the  case  stands, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
to  take  it  up.  First,  as  to  the  reptiles,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
like  other  rattlesnakes,  dangerous,  venomous  creatures ;  they  have  no 
business  in  the  burrows,  and  are  after  no  good  when  they  do  enter. 
They  wriggle  into  the  holes,  partly  because  there  is  no  other  place  for 
them  to  crawl  into  on  the  bare,  flat  plain,  and  partly  in  search  of  Owls' 
eggs.  Owlets,  and  puppies,  to  eat.  Next,  the  Owls  themselves  are  simply 
attracted  to  the  villages  of  prairie  dogs  as  the  most  convenient  places 
for  shelter  and  uidification,  where  they  find  eligible  ready-made  burrows, 
and  are  spared  the  trouble  of  digging  for  themselves.  Community  of 
interest  makes  them  gregarious  to  an  extent  unusual  among  rapacious 
birds;  while  the  exigencies  of  life  on  the  plains  cast  their  lot  with  the 
rodents.  That  the  Owls  live  at  ease  in  the  settlements,  and  on  familiar 
terms  with  their  four-footed  neighbors,  is  an  undoubted  fa<3t;  but  that 
they  inhabit  the  same  burrows,  or  have  any  intimate  domestic  relations, 
is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  quadruped  and  the  birds 
live  together,  that  they  are  often  seen  to  scuttle  at  Qiuih  other's  heels 
into  the  same  hole  when  alarmed;  for  in  such  a  case  the  two  simply 
seek  the  nearest  shelter,  independently  of  each  other,  The  probability 
is,  that  young  dogs  often  furnish  a  meal  to  the  Owls,  and  that,  in  return, 
the  latter  are  often  robbed  of  their  eggs;  while  certainly  the  young  of 
both,  and  the  Owls'  eggs,  are  eaten  by  the  snakes.  In  the  larger  settle- 
ments there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  burrows,  many  occupied 
by  the  dogs,  but  more,  perhaps,  vacant.  These  latter  are  the  homes  of 
the  Owls.  Moreover,  the  ground  below  is  honey-combed  with  commu- 
nicating passages,  leading  in  every  direction.  If  the  underground  plan 
could  be  mapped,  it  would  resemble  the  city  of  Boston,  with  its  toituous 
and  devious  streets.  The  dogs  are  continually  busy  in  fair  weather  in 
repairing  and  extending  their  establishments;  the  main  entrances  may 
Im?  compared  to  the  stump  of  a  hollow  tree,  the  interior  of  which  com- 
municates with  many  hollow  branches  that  moreover  intersect,  these 
passages  flually  ending  in  little  pockets,  the  real  home  of  the  animals, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  respective  retreats  of  a  dog  and  an  Owl 
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may  have  but  one  vestibule,  but  even  this  does  not  imply  that  they  nest 
together.  It  is  strong  evidence  in  point,  that  usually  there  are  the 
fewest  Owls  in  the  towns  most  densely  populated  by  the  dogs,  and  con- 
versely. Scarcity  of  food,  of  water,  or  some  obscure  cause,  often  makes 
the  dogs  emigrate  from  one  locality  to  another;  it  is  in  such  "deserted 
villages"  that  the  Owls  are  usually  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers.  I  have 
never  se^n  them  so  numerous  as  in  places  where  there  were  plenty  of 
boles,  but  where  scarcely  a  stray  dog  remaine<l. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Owls  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dog- 
towns,  nor  even  to  the  similar  communities  of  other  gregarious  spermo- 
philes.  They  sometimes  occupy  the  underground  dens  of  wolves,  foxes, 
and  badgers.  In  South  America,  the  representative  race  lives  among  the 
bizcachas  {Lagontomns  triehodactylus)  that  inhabit  the  Pampas.  On 
some  occasions  the  birds  have  been  found  alone,  residing  apparently  in 
burrows  excavated  by  themselves,  as  already  stated.  They  are  by  no 
means  nocturnal ;  able  to  endure  the  sunlight  without  inconvenience, 
they  may  be  observed  abroad  at  all  hours.  It  has  been  stated  that,  iu 
the  autumn,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  they  retire  into  their  bur- 
rows to  hybernate — a  fable  matching  the  one  that  ascribes  to  Swallows 
the  habit  of  diving  into  the  mud  to  pass  the  winter  in  repose  along  with 
torpid  frogs.  In  most  localities  the  birds  are  abroad  the  year  round  ; 
their  disappearance,  in  inclement  regions,  is  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by 
ordinary  migration.  In  California  I  saw  them,  bright  and  lively  as 
crickets,  in  November. 

I  never  undertook  to  unearth  the  nest  of  a  Burrowing  Owl,  but  others 
have  been  more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  ditlicultiea. 
Dr.  Cooper  says  that  he  once  dug  two  fresh  eggs  out  of  a  burrow,  which 
he  followed  down  for  three  feet,  and  then  traced  five  feet  horizontally, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  found  an  enlarged  chamber,  where  the  eggs  were 
deposited  on  a  few  feathers.  In  his  interesting  note  in  the  Anieri^xin  Nat- 
vraJist^  Dr.  C.  S.  Canfield  gives  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  nesting: 
"I  once  took  pains  to  dig  out  a  nest  of  the  Athene  cuniculnria.  I  found 
that  the  burrow  was  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  nest  was  only  about 
two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  nest  was  made  iu  a  cavity 
of  the  ground,  of  about  a  foot  m  diameter,  well  filled  with  dry,  soft 
horse-dung,  bits  of  an  old  blanket,  and  fur  of  acoyot6  (Canis  latrans) 
that  I  had  killed  a  few  days  before.  One  of  the  parent  birds  was  on 
the  nest,  and  I  captured  it.  It  ha<]  no  intention  of  leaving  the  nest, 
even  when  entirely  uncovered  with  the  shovel  and  ex^wsed  to  the  open 
air.  It  fought  bravely  with  beak  and  claws.*  I  found  seven  young  ones, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  days  old,  well  covered  with  down,  but.  witbout  any 
iieathei-s.  The  whole  nest,  as  well  as  the  birds  (old  and  young),  swarmed 
with  fleas.  It  was  the  filthiest  nest  I  ever  saw.  In  the  passage  leading 
to  it  there  were  small  scraps  of  dead  animals,  such  as  ])iece8  of  the  skin 
of  the  antelope,  half  dried  and  half  putrified;  the  skin  of  the  coyote, 
&c. ;  and  near  the  nest  were  the  remains  of  a  snake  that  I  had  killed 
two  days  before,  a  large  Cohil>€r  f  two  feet  long.  The  birds  had  begun 
at  the  snake's  head,  and  had  picked  off  the  fles^h  clean  from  the  vertebra3 
and  ribs  for  about  one  half  its  length  ;  the  other  half  of  the  snake  was 
entire.  The  material  on  which  the  young  birds  rested  was  at  least  three 
incU/es  deep.  •  •  •  •  There  are  very  few  birds  that  carry  more 
rubbish  into  the  nest  than  the  Athene ;  and  even  the  Vultures  are  not 
much  more  filthy.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  A.  eunicularia  lays  a  larger 
number  of  eggs  than  is  attributed  to  it  in  Dr.  Brewer's  book  (four).  I 
have  frequently  seen,  late  in  the  season,  six,  seven,  or  eight  young  birds 
Btandiug  around  the  mouth  of  a  burrow,  isolated  from  others  iu  s^ai^Ai  ^ 
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manner  tbat  I  could  not  sapiK>se  that  tbey  belonged  to  two  or  more 
fauiilie^.^ 

The  same  writer  has  some  further  remarks,  so  8tix)ngly  corroborative 
of  w  hat  has  preceded,  that  I  will  quote  his  words  again.  Speukiug  of 
the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  the  birds  he  had  seen  in  California, 
he  continues:  "Whore  I  have  seen  them,  they  always  live  in  the  de- 
serted or  unoccupied  burrows  of  the  ground  squirrel  (Spentiophilus 
heecheyi).  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  able  to  drive  out  the 
Spei'tnophiles  from  their  habitations,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this.  It  is 
true  that  there  wei*e,  in  that  region,  a  large  number  of  unoccu|)ied 
burrows  wherever  there  was  a  colony  of  Spermophiles ;  so  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  unoccupied  habitations  for  the  Owls  to  take  possession 
of.  But  I  have  noticed  that  wherever  there  was  a  large  number  of  the 
Owls,  very  few  or  no  Spermophiles  lived.  One  or  two  Owls  would  occa- 
sionally be  seen  among  a  colony  of  Spei^mophiles ;  but  they  never  ap- 
peared to  enter  the  same  hole  or  burrow  with  a  squirrel,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  squirrel  enter  a  burrow  that  was  occupied  by  Owls,  how- 
ever much  tempted  by  fear  he  might  be  to  enter  the  first  hole  he  should 
come  to.  True,  the  Spermophile  never  likes  to  enter  any  burrow  but  his 
own,  and  will  run  past  any  number  of  inviting  entrances,  in  order  that 
he  may  at  last  hide  himself  in  his  own  domicile.  But  aside  from  this, 
I  believe  that  the  squirrels  are  afraid  of  the  Owls,  and  do  not  dare  to 
intrude  upon  them.'' 

The  notes  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  are  peculiar.  The  birds  do  not 
"hoot,"  nor  is  there  anything  lugubrious  or  foreboding  in  their  cry. 
Sometime  they  chuckle,  ehatter,  and  squeal  in  an  odd  way,  as  if  they 
had  caught  a  habit  of  barking  from  the  "dogs"  they  live  with,  and 
were  trying  to  imitate  the  sound.  But  their  natural  cry  is  curiously 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rain  Crow,  or  Cuckoo  of  America — so  much  so, 
that  more  than  one  observer  has  been  deceived.  They  scream  hoarsely 
when  wounded  and  caught,  though  this  is  but  seldom,  since,  if  s^iy  life 
remains,  they  scramble  quickly  into  a  hole  and  are  not  easy  to  recover. 
The  flight  is  perfectly  noiseless,  like  that  of  other  Owls,  owing  to  the 
]KM;uliar  downy  texture  of  the  plumage.  By  day  they  seldom  fly  far 
from  the  entrance  of  their  burrow,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  mount  in  the  air. 
1  never  saw  one  on  wing  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  just  long 
enough  for  it  to  pass  from  one  hillock  to  another,  as  it  does  by  skimming 
low  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  rapid,  easy,  and  rather  graceful 
manned  They  live  chiefly  upon  insects,  especially  grasshopi)ers ;  they 
also  feed  upon  lizards,  as  I*once  determined  by  dissection,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  young  prairie-dogs  furnish  them  many  a  meal.  Under 
ordinary  cii*cumstances  they  are  not  very  shy  or  difficult  to  procure;  I 
once  secured  several  specimens,  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  I  fear,  left  some 
others  to  languish  and  die  in  their  holes.  As  commonly  observed, 
perched  on  one  of  the  innumerable  little  eminences  that  mark  a  dog- 
town,  amid  their  curious  surroundings,  they  present  a  spectacle  not 
easily  forgotten.  Tlieir  figure  is  peculiar,  with  their  long  legs  and  short 
tail;  the  element  of  the  gmtesque  is  never  wanting;  it  is  hard  to  Sivy 
whether  they  look  most  ludicrous  as  they  stand  stiffly  erect  and  motion- 
less, or  when  they  suddenly  turn  tail  to  duck  into  the  hole,  or  when 
engaged  in  their  various  antics.  Bolt  upright,  on  what  may  be  imagined 
their  rostrum,  they  gaze  about  with  a  bland  and  self-satisfied,  but  earn- 
est air,  as  if  about  to  address  an  audience  upon  a  subject  of  great  pith 
and  moment.  They  suddenly  bow  low,  with  profound  gravity,  and  rising 
as  abruptly,  they  begin  to  twitch  their  face  and  roll  their  eyes  alwut  in 
the  most  mysterious  manner,  gesticulating  wildly,  every  now  and  then 
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bending  forward  till  the  breast  almost  touches  the  ground,  to  propound 
the  argument  with  more  telling  eliect.  Then  they  face  about  to  address 
.the  rear,  that  all  may  alike  feel  the  force  of  their  logic;  they  draw  them- 
selves up  to  their  fullest  height,  outwardly  calm  and  self-contained, 
pausing  in  the  discourse  to  note  its  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  collect 
their  wits  for  the  next  rhetorical  flourish.  And  no  distant  likeness  be- 
tween these  frothy  orators  and  others  is  found  in  the  celerity  with 
which  they  subside  and  seek  their  holes  on  the  slightest  intimation  of 
danger. 

[Note. — The  foregoing  pages  iuclude  all  the  species  of  Strigidtc  at  preseot  known  to 
iuiiabit  Norfli  America,  nortu  of  Mexico.] 

Family  FALCONID^ :  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

CIRCUS  CYANEUS  var.  HUDSONIUS,  (Linn.)  Schl 

Marsh  Hawk;  Ilarrler. 

a.  cyaneus. 

Faleo  cyaveus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  *126  {Accipiter  ccmtUvttj  Enw.,  v,33,  pi.  225).— 

Retz,  Fn.  Slice.  64.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  178ri,  276.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  39.— 

Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  IHUO,  174.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  163.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn. 

1B15,  ^ ;  and  of  earlier  aathors  geuerallj. 
Circus  cyaneuSf  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  549;  1828,  306. — Less.,  Man.  i,  105. — Flem.,  Br.  An. 

53.— Maccil.,  Rap.  Br.  B.  298 ;  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  366.— Keys  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 

1840, 31.— Schl.,  Rev.  Grit.  1844,  6.— Gray,  Geii.  of  B.  i,  32,  pi.  11,  f.  1.— Gould, 

B.  Eur.  pi.  33.— Brehm,  V.  D.  93 ;  Isis,  1832, 839 ;  and  of  late  anthorR  generally. 
Circus  (Strigiceps)  cyaneus,  Kaup,  Mus.  Seuek.  1845,  258.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  17. 
Dnleo  cyaneusy  Jknyns,  Man.  Brit.  Vert.  An.  89. 
Strigiceps  cyaneufi,  Bp.,  Consp.  A  v.  i,  1850,  35. 
Falco  pygargitSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17()6,  126  {Vygargus  Antiq.  ;  Ace.  falco  torquaius^ 

Briss.,  i,  :i45).— Retz.,  Fu.  Suec.  65.— Gm.*,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  227.— Lath.,  lud. 

Orn.  i,  1790,  39.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  391,  pi.  38,  39;  and  of  many  authors. 
Circus  pygargnSy  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  324. — Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  41. — Eyt., 

Cat.  Br.  B.  5.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  212. 
Strigicepft  pygargus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  5. 
Falco  mairourus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  269.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  1790,  29  (based  on 

Jccipiter  macrourus,  S.  G.  Gm.,  It.  i,  48  ;  N.  C.  Petrop.  xv,  439,  pi.  8 ;  Lepech., 

It.  i,  .')9).— Daud.  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  90.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  160  (^Strickland). 
Falco  griseus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  275.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790, 37.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn. 

ii,  1800,  114. 
Falco  alhicansy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  38  (based  on  Ace 

laniarius  albicans,  Briss.,  i,  367). 
Falco  montanus  /3,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  278. — Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  i,  1790,  48  (based  on 

Ace.  falco  montanus  cinercuft,  Briss.,  i,  355). 
Falco  bohemicus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  279.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  43. 
Falco  cinereuSj  PosEG.,  It.  29. 
Falco  rubiginosus,  Poseg.,  It.  29.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  27.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  1800, 

167.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  170. 
Falco  ranivoruSy  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  Suppl.  ii,  7  {Strickland). 
Falco  strigiceps,  NiLSS.,  Oru.  Suec.  i,  21. 
Circus  gallinariuSy  Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  91.— Less.,  Tr.  Oru.  84. — Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet. 

d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  459;  Fn.  Frauy.  26,  pi.  ii,  f.  1,2. 
Circus  variegatuSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  d'llist.  Nat.  iv,  466  ;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1216. 
Circus  (rgithus,  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  9. 
Circus  cinereusy  Brehm,  V.  D.-94  ;  Isis.  1832,  843. 
AocipUer  variabiliSy  Pall.,  Zook*  R.  A.  i,  3r>4. 
Fygargus  dispar,  Koch.,  Syst.  Baier.  Zool.  128. 

b.  hudsoniua, 

Falco  hudsoniuSy  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  {Pygargus  canadensis,  Edw.,  107  ;  Accipiter 
frtti-hudsoniSy  Biiiss..  vi,  App.  18). — G.M.,  i,  1788, 277. — Daud.,  Tr.  Oru.  ii,  173. — 
Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  165 
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Circus  hudsoniua,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  36,  pi.  9.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854.  108.— 
Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  42.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  38.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.vi, 
1857,  74. — Kknn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  33.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  ibid,  xii,  1859,  150.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  153.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  49.— RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  141.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter. 
1870,462.— Meru.,  ibid.  1872, 698.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 2;  aud  of  most  authors. 

Circus  (Strigiceps)  hudsonius,  Gray,  Handlist,  i,  1869,  37,  No.  365. 

Strigiceps  kudsonius,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  i,  1850, .%. 

Falco  uliginosus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  278.— Latil,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  40.— DAi'D.,Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1800,  173.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Jimrn.  671.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 
67,  pi.  51,  f.  2  {Marsh  Uawk,  Edw.,  pi.  291 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  105 ;  Geu.  Svn.  i,  90). 

Circus  uliginosus,  Vieili-,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  37.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii, 20,  pi.  3,  f.  6, 7. 

Circus  (Sirigiceps)  uliginosuSy  Kaup,  Mas.  Seuck.  1845,  258. 

Strigiceps  uUginasus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  5. — Kaup,  Mon.  Falc.  Cont.  Om.  1850,  ^. 

Falco  variegatusj  Gm.,  Sjst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276. 

Circus  vaiicgatuSf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  37. 

FaJco  albidus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  276. 

Falco  huffonUf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  277.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  172. 

Falco  cyaneuSy  vars.  8  et  y,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  40. 

Falco  ylaucuSt  sub-c€cruleus,  et  ranivoruSy  Bartr.,  Trav.  1791,  290. 

Falco  europogistusj  Bosc- Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  110. 

Circus  europogistusj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  36,  pi.  8. 

Falco  hyenuilis  var.,  Latii.,  Ind.  Orn.  Suppl.  8  (Strickland), 

Faloo  oeruginosus  var.,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  117  (Strickland), 

Falco  picalus,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  167  {Strickland). 

Falco  ccesius,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  315. 

Falco  cyancusj  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  30,  pi.  12 ;  S^n.  18*>8,  3,3,  sp.  No.  22 :  Isis,  1832,  1038.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  109.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  396,  pi.  356.— Peab.,  Rep. 
Orn.  Mass.  18:^9,  82. 

Circus  cyaneus,  Aud.,  Syu.  1839,  19.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 105,  pi.  26.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  21.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  61. 

Buieo  (Circus)  cyaneus t  var.f  americanus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  55,  pi.  29. 

Circus  cyaneus  hudsoniuSf  ScHt»,  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Ctrct,  p.  2. 

Circus  cyaneus  var.  hudsonius^  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 161. — Coues,  Key,  1872,210, 
fig.  159.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  ld74,  214. 

c.  cinerem. 

Circus  dnereusy  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  454;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1213.— 

Darw.,  Voy.  Beag.  iii,  30.— D'Oubig.,  Syn.  A  v.  Mag.  Zool.  1837;  Voy.  Am. 

Merid.  110.— Bridges,  P.  Z.  S.  ix,  109;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  500.— Gray,  Gen. 

of  B.;  Libt  B.  Br.  Mns.  80.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  254. 
Circus  cyaneus  var.  cinereuSf  RiDGW.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  214. 
Circus  compe^tris,  Vieill.,  Euc.  Meth.  iii,  1213. 
Circus  histrionicuH,  QuoY,  Zool.  Journ.  ii,  271.— King,  t6/d.  425;  Isis,  1830,  1182;  Voy. 

Beag.  i,  5.32.-LESS.,  Tr.  Orn.  85. 
Falco  histrionicuSj  Quoy,  Voy.  Uranie,  93,  pi.  15,  16. 
Strigiceps  hisfrioniciis,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  lc550,  35. 
Spiziacircus  histrionicus,  Kaup,  Mon.  Falc,  Cont.  Orn.  1650,  59. 

Sab. — Europe,  Asia.    Var.  hudsonicus  throughout  North  America.    Var.  cinereus  in 
South  America. 

List  of  specimens. 
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18.00 
22.00 

41.00 
43.50 

14.00 
15.50 

E.  Fk. 

Tongue  R. 

Sept. 

15, 

1859 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5160,  Cedar  Island;  5161,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota; 
5162,  Running  Water. 

Later  Expeditions.— bOSilj  Colorado;  60339-41,  Wyoming;  60625,  Uintah  Mountains; 
60626-7,  North  Platte  River ;  62237,  Idaho. 

With  this  species  I  begin  an  account  of  our  diurnal  Rcptores  that 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged  were  I  disposed  to  enlarge  upon  "  natn 
ral  affinities''  at  the  reader's  expense.  Mr.  William  Swainson,  an  ingen- 
ious and  not  entirely  unimaginative  writer,  who  entertained  peculiar 
ideas  and  was  not  fastidious  in  choosing  the  means  to  uphold  them, 
found  the  Marsh  Hawk  a  more  attractive,  if  not  a  more  profitable,  sub- 
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ject  of  speculation  than  we  are  now  likely  to  discover  it  to  be.  Since 
mere  opinions  in  such  cases  usually  seem  more  valuable  to  their  au- 
thors than  others  find  them,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  science 
requires  us  to  disagree  with  the  wit  who  met  the  objection  that  facts 
did  not  support  his  theory,  by  remarking,  so  much  the  worse  lor  the 
facts.  So  tar  from  agreeing  respecting  the  natural  afbnities  of  the 
Marsh  Hawk,  ornithologists  have  not  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a 
name  for  it.  If  one  will  collate  the  synonyms  of  the  species,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  contemplate  a  gieat  license  ornithology  has  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  nominal  s|)ecies.  Ornithology  wears  a  histrionic  mask, 
never  wholly  laid  aside  ;  and  has  its  comic  aspect,  which  becomes  promi- 
nent when  we  see  what  is  often  said  about  birds — how  many  parts  they 
are  made  to  play  in  books,  for  which  nature  never  designed  them, 
when  we  note  their  appearance  in  different  characters  at  the  hands  of 
successive  literary  costuniers.  After  the  play  of  birds,  to  which  authors 
invite  us,  is  over,  it  is  well,  sometimes,  to  go  into  the  woods  and  fields 
with  the  birds,  and  see  how  they  look  with  their  dominos  off. 

It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  Marsh  Hawk 
combines,  to  a  notable  degree,  the  characters  of  several  raptorial  types, 
being,  in  particular,  a  link  between  Hawks  and  Owls ;  and  that  our 
bird  is  a  geographical  variety  ot*  the  European.  These  fa<'ts  established, 
the  theories  that  might  be  based  ujion  them  may  be  disregarded. 
Audubon's  plate  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  bird.  It  has  a  queer  owlish 
physiognomy,  produced  by  the  sha])e  of  the  head,  and  especially  by  the 
ruff  of  modified  feathers,  which,  in  its  higher  development,  is  character- 
istic of  the  Striffidce.  This  analogy  is  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  soft 
texture  of  the  plumage.  Yet  the  bird  is  not  in  the  least  degree  noctur- 
nal, as  some  of  the  Buzzards  are  to  a  certain  extent.  In  its  general 
habits  and  structure,  the  Harrier  is  allied  to  ordinary  Buzzards ;  yet  its 
long  wings  and  tail  are  nearer  those  of  Hawks  of  the  genus  Aeeipitery 
birds  whose  spirit,  however,  it  lacks.  Its  changes  of  plumage  and  sex- 
ual differences  are  peculiar.  It  differs  from  most  Hawks  in  its  mode  of 
nesting.  Briefly,  then,  birds  of  the  genus  Circus  look  like  Owls,  behave 
like  Buzzards,  nest  like  Vultures,  and  change  color  like  no  other  birds 
of  the  group  to  which  they  belong. 

The  terrestrial  nidification  of  this  bird,  in  which  it  stands  apart  from 
its  kind  and  approaches  the  CatharteSj  is  well  known ;  but  accounts  of 
the  nesting  are  at  variance  in  detail.  Some  say  that  the  nest  is  built 
of  "sticks,  reeds,  straw,  leaves,  and  similar  materials  heaped  together, 
and  is  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  other  soft  substances" — a  statement 
too  comprehensive  to  be  successfully  attacked.  Such  a  nest  would  be 
80  comfortable  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  birds  have  not  the  good  taste  to 
use  it.  It  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  only  materials  used  "  were 
dried  grasses,  which  were  woven  together  rather  neatly."  To  this  state- 
ment exception  is  taken  by  a  writer  whose  science  is  better  than  his 
grammar,  in  this  wise:  *'I  should  doubt  the  power  they  possess  in  so 
combining  the  materials  of  their  nest  as  to  cause  them  to  appear  to  be 
woven.  In  many  instances  they  merely  trample  down  the  grass  in  the 
meadow,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  turf;  and  when  they  pretend 
to  build  a  nest,  it  will  not  compare  in  architecture  with  that  of  the  com- 
mon hen."  This  is  rather  severe  on  the  Marsh  Hawk,  though  probably 
true.  But  Audubon  speaks  of  a  nest  that  he  saw  :  "  It  was  n)ade  of  dry 
grass,  •  •  •  •  pretty  regularly  and  compactly  disposed,  especially 
in  the  interior,  on  which  much  care  appeared  to  be  bestowed.  No 
feathers  or  other  materials  had  been  used  in  its  constru(*.tion,  not  even 
a  twig."    This  account  of  Audubon's  applies  very  nearly  to  the  only 
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nest  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  I  ever  discovered  myself — one  that  I  foand  at 
Pembina,  Dakota,  June  3,  1873.  It  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  patch  of  wild  roses,  near  the  border  of  the  woods  along  the 
river.  Tliere  was  no  depression  of  the  ground ;  the  cavity  of  the  nest 
was  slight;  its  diameter,  about  twelve  inches;  its  height,  about  three 
inches  Tbe  base  was  a  few  rose-bush  twigs,  upon  which  rested  a  mass 
of  dried  grasses,  rather  neatly  and  for  the  most  part  circularly  dis- 
posed ;  there  was  no  special  lining  whatever.  The  eggs  are  variously 
rat^d  by  writers  from  three  to  six  iu  number.  In  this  instance  there 
were  five,  slightly  incubated  at  the  dat«  mentioned.  Four  or  five  ap- 
pears to  be  the  oitiinary  number.  The  eggs  are  broadly  oval,  and 
nearly  equal  in  contour  at  both  ends.  My  si>ecimens  measured  as  fol- 
lows: 1.87  by  1.45;  1.86  by  1.45;  1.82  by  1.44;  1.80  by  1.45;  1.80  by  1.42. 
They  were  dull  white,  with  the  faintest  possible  greenish  shade;  there 
were  no  evident  spots,  but  much  mechanical  soiling.  In  numerous 
other  specimens  I  have  examined,  the  bluish  or  greenish  shade  is  much 
stronger;  and,  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  some  sets  dis- 
play markings,  often  pale  and  obscure  it  is  true,  but  too  evident  to  be 
easily  overlooked.  These  consist  of  irregular  surface-markings,  m  small 
spots  and  larger  blotches,  of  pale  brown,  with  other  shell-spots  of  lilac, 
lavender,  or  pale  neutral  tint.  In  this  wide  range  of  variation,  eggs 
from  the  ^ame  nest  not  seldom  differ,  though  any  one  clutch  is  usually 
much  tbe  same  throughout.  I  have  seen  much  smaller  eggs  than  those 
the  measurements  of  which  are  above  given. 

In  the  case  just  given,  I  had  seen  the  pair  of  binls  for  several  days, 
but  could  not  trace  them  to  their  nest ;  at  length,  however,  I  stumbled 
upon  it  by  accident;  the  female  was  setting,  and  did  not  fly  up  until  I 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  my  approach  being  hidden  by  the  bushes. 
She  flew  hurriedly  away,  with  loud  cries,  which  soon  brought  the  male; 
and  the  pair  circled  for  some  minutes  overhead.  The  male  was  quite 
shy  an<l  perfectly  mut€ ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  circled  close  over- 
head, and  continually  uttered  a  harsh  note.  I  contented  myself  with 
securing  the  nest  and  eggs,  not  caring  to  tiike  the  life  of  the  devoted 
mother.  The  same  season  I  almost  constantly  saw  Marsh  Hawks 
throughout  Korthern  Dakota;  they  were  the  most  abundant  and  uni- 
versally distributed  of  all  the  rapacious  birds.  In  July,  at  Turtle 
Mountain,  several  pairs  had  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  oue  of  our  camps; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  secured  a  family  of  five,  newly  on  wing — tbe  male 
alone  escaping.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  brown  birds  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  in  blue  plumage;  in  fact,  I  saw  scarcely  a  dozen 
of  the  latter  <luring  the  whole  season.  These  birds  showed  little  of  the 
wariness  most  Hawks  display,  aud  almost  any  number  could  have  l>een 
secured.  The  craws  of  those  examined  contained  insects,  especially 
grasshoppers,  with  remains  of  small  quadrui>eds  aud  reptiles. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  North  American  Marsh  Hawk  is 
coextensive  with  the  continent.  In  most  localities  it  is  oue  of  the  most 
abundant  representatives  of  the  family,  and  may  be  seen  the  whole 
year.  But  it  is,  at  least  partially,  migratory;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
individuals  do  not  reside  permanently  in  all  localities,  nor  even  in  those 
where  the  bird,  as  a  species,  is  seen  at  all  seasons.  Iu  general,  the  ma- 
jority of  individuals  are  bred  further  north  than  those  places  where  they 
i-eside  most  of  the  year;  and  the  further  south  we  proceed,  the  fewer 
birds  are  found  during  the  summer.  In  most  parts  of  British  America, 
over  the  vast  extent  of  which  the  bird  ranges,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  seen 
during  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  when  the  food  supply  is  assured. 
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The  presence  of  water  seems  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
Along  the  Missouri  lliver  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Hawks,  not 
even  excepting  tlie  Sparrow  Hawk.  1  took  numerous  individuals  at 
Fort  Randall.  On  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  over  the  salt-marshes,  I 
found  it  more  plentiful  than  all  other  Hawks  together.  In  traveling  by 
rail  through  the  flat,  fertile,  and  well-watered  districts  of  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  in  October,  I  was  sui'prised  at  the  number  of  these  birds  I  saw; 
they  were  almost  continually  in  view,  and  sometimes  several  would  be 
seen  ^t  a  time  <*ircling  over  the  prairie,  almost  as  if  hunting  in  packs. 
The  bird  may  be  recognized  at  any  reasonable  distance  by  its  peculiar 
configuration,  produced  by  the  length  of  the  wings  and  tail,  its  easy 
sailing  flight,  the  singular  bluish  and  white  coloration  of  the  adult  male, 
and  the  conspicuous  white  patch  on  the  root  of  the  tail  of  the  female 
and  young.  Probably  none  of  our  Hawks  can  be  called  properly  gre- 
garious, but  the  Marsh  Haw  k  comes  the  nearest  to  being  so ;  the  young 
ai-e  said  to  hunt  for  some  time  iu  company,  a  statement  that  my  ob- 
servations probably  confirm.  When  niated,  the  pairs  of  old  birds 
display  the  affection  and  fidelity  for  which  most  rapacious  birds  are 
noted,  keeping  close  company  as  long  as  their  cares  and  delights  are 
shared.        • 

The  Marsh  Harrier  belongs  among  the  "ignoble"  birds  of  the 
falconers,  but  is  neither  a  weakling  nor  a  coward,  as  one  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  by  handling  a  winged  bird.  Still,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  its  spirit  is  hardly  commensurate  with  its  physique, 
and  its  quarry  is  humble.  It  lucks  the  splendid  action  that  insures 
success,  in  the  pursuit  of  feathered  game,  to  the  dashing  Falcons 
and  true  Hawks;  with  all  its  stroke  of  wing,  it  acquires  no  such  re- 
sistless impetus.  Audubon,  indeed,  says  that  at  times,  when  impelled 
by  hunger,  it  will  attack  Partridges,  Plovers,  and  even  Teal;  but  he 
adds,  that  he  once  saw  a  Marsh  Hen  come  off'  victorious  in  a  battle 
with  the  Harrier.  It  ordinarily  stoops  to  field-mice,  small  reptiles,  and 
insects.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  frogs ;  these  goggle-eyed  and  pei*si)ir- 
ing  creatures  suffer  more  from  the  Harriers  than  from  all  the  school- 
boys that  ever  stoned  them  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  The  birds  thus 
j)articularly  resemble  the  Eough-legged  Buzzards  in  the  nature  of  their 
prey,  and  we  can  see  a  reason  why  they  are  so  tenacious  of  their 
watery  preserves.  They  hover  at  no  great  height,  keenly  surveying  the 
ground  below,  and  drop  directly  on  their  quarry  when  it  is  descried. 
Tbey  ran*ly  pursue  their  prey  or  transport  it  to  any  distance  when 
secured,  pielerring  to  make  a  meal  on  the  spot.  Hence,  it  frequently 
happens  that,  when  walking  in  reedy  covert,  the  gunner  puts  up  a  Marsh 
Hawk,  disturbed  at  its  repast  in  the  thick  vegeUition  that  served  alike 
to  screen  the  bird  and  cover  his  own  advance.  At  such  a  time,  as  the 
bird  flaps  up  and  makes  off*  at  its  best  pac^,  it  ma^*  be  brought  down 
with  the  greatest  ease.  With  wings  of  ample  dimensions — even  to  be 
called  long  in  proportion  to  its  weight — the  bird  nevertheless  does  not 
fly  very  last ;  it  proceeds  ordinarily  with  regular,  easy  strokes,  three  or 
lour  times  in  succession,  and  then  sails  until  the  impulse  is  exhausted. 
It  often  courses  very  low  over  the  ground,  and  rather  swiftly,  turning, 
passing  and  repassing,  ''quartering"  the  ground  like  a  well-broken  dog. 
This  is  the  habit  that  lias  given  it  the  name  of  ''  Harrier,'-  and,  in  some 
sections,  the  less  elegant  designation  of  *'  Bog  trotter."  The  old  male 
is  also  sometimes  called  **  Blue  Hawk." 
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NAUCLEllUS  FOKFICATUS,  (Linn.)  Ridgw. 

Swallow  tailed  Kite. 

Falco  forfioatus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  ed.  x,  1758.    (Prior  name.) 

Nauderus  forJUiatut,  Riihjw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  1$.  iii,  1874,  192.— Mekr.,  Am.  Nat^viii, 
1874,  8S  (Floridu). 

Falco  furcaiuSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  UGiij  129  (Cates.,  Car.  pi.  4;  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  418;  P. 
E.  72).— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  26^2.— Lath.,  lud.  Oru.  i,  1790,  22.— Davi>.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1H06,  152.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809,  107.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  52.— WiLS.,  Am. 
Orn.  vi,  1812,  70,  pi.  51,  fig.  3.— Nittt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  95.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i, 
18;W,  368;  V,  1839,  371 ;  pi.  72.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  7,  fig.  55. 

Milvus  furc<itu8,  Vieill.,  O.  A.  S.  i,  1807,  pi.  IO.^Jen..  Man.  86— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  66. 

Elanus  furcatua,  Vig.,  Zool.  Jouru.  i,  340.— Stepii.,  G.  Z.  xiii.  pt.  ii,  49.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d 
ed.  i,  334.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  31.- James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  75.— Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  275. 

Elanoidcs  furoatmy  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  1204.— Gray,  G.of  B.  i,  24,  pi.  9,  fig.  9.— Stricki., 
Orn.  Syn.  1^55, 141.— Owen,  Ibis,  ii,  1860, 240  ( biography ).—Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 
158  (Veragiia).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  134  (Costa  Rica). 

Nauclerus  furcatus,  Vig.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  ii,'l825, 387 ;  Isis,  1830, 1043.— Less.,  Man.  i,  1823, 
101 ;  Tr.  Orn.  73.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  210.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  4 ;  Consp.  Av. 
j,  1850,  21.— AiJD.,  Svn.  1839, 14  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  78,  pL  18.— Gould,  B.  E.  pi. 
30.— WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  60. -Cass.,  111.  1854, 105.— Brew.,  N.  A.  0. 1857, 
38.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  36.- Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 220  (Guatemala).— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  14.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smirlis.  Rep.  186 f,  402.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  289  (Panama) ;  viii,  1866,  280.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
xii,  1868, 120  (South  Carolina)— Tirnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 40.— Allen,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  1870,  645  (Massachusetts).— Rii>GW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  144.— Trippe, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  130.— 
CouES,  Key,  1872, 211.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  :«5  (Texas).- 
Hatch.  Bull.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874,  51  (Minnesota).- Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lvc.  x,  1874, 
380  (lUinois).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  hS  (Gnat  Britain,  five  instances,  with 
references). 

Elanoides  yetapa,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1205. 

Hab, — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  not  regularly  beyond 
Virginia,  but  casually  to  Massachusetts.  Up  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  however 
(Kansas,  5«ou7,  Allen;  Iowa,  Cooper;  Minnesota,  lat.  47°,  Trippe),  Up  the  Missouri  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  at  least  (Coues),  Cuba  {Cahavis^  J.  f.  O.  li,  p.  Ixxxiii).  South  to 
Brazil  (CabanUy  J.  f.  0.  v,  41 ;  lieiiih,^  Vid.  Med.  1870,  65).    Accidental  in  Europe. 

Marked  arnoDg  its  kind  by  no  ordinary  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy 
of  color,  the  Kite  courses  through  the  air  with  a  grace  and  buoyancy  it 
would  be  vain  to  rival.  By  a  stroke  of  the  thin-bladed  wings  and  a 
lashing  of  the  cleft  tail,  its  flight  is  swayed  to  this  or  that  side  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  instantly  arrested.  Now  it  swoops  with  incredible  swiftness, 
seizes  without  a  pause,  and  bears  its  struggling  captive  aloft,  feeding 
from  its  talons  as  it  flies;  now  it  mounts  in  airy  circles  till  it  is  a  speck 
in  the  blue  ether  and  disappears.  All  its  actions,  in  wantonness  or  in 
severity  of  the  chase,  display  the  dash  of  the  athletic  bird,  which,  if 
lacking  the  brute  strength  and  brutal  ferocity  of  some,  becomes  their 
peer  iu  prowess — like  the  trained  gymnast,  whose  tight-strung  thews, 
supple  joints,  and  swelling  muscles,  under  marvellous  control,  enable 
him  to  execute  feat«  that  to  the  more  massive  or  not  so  well  conditioned 
frame  would  be  impossible.  One  cannot  watch  the  flight  of  the  Kite 
without  comparing  it  with  the  thorongh-bred  racer. 

The  Swallow- tailed  Kite  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  scene  in  the 
Southern  States,  alike  where  the  sunbeams  are  redolent  of  the  orange 
and  magnolia,  and  where  the  air  reeks  with  the  pestilent  miasm  of  moss- 
shrouded  swamps  that  sleep  in  perpetual  gloom.  But,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  possessed  of  unequaled  powers  of  flight,  it  often 
wanders  far  from  its  sontlieru  home ;  it  has  more  than  once  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  be(!omo  a  trophy  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  ardent  col- 
lector in  Europe.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  its  natural  limit  appears  to  be 
the  lower  portions  of  Virginia,  similar  in  physical  and  zoological  char< 
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actors  to  tbe  Carolinao;  but  it  baa  more  tban  once  occurred  in  tbe  Mid- 
dle States.  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Turubull  mentions  an  instance  of  its  capture 
near  Pbiladelpbia,  in  1857,  probably  tbe  same  tbat  Mr.  Cassiu  speaks  of. 
The  name  occurs  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  New  York  List,  and  Dr.  DeKay 
figures  it  among  tbe  birds  of  that  State.  But  its  greatest  extension  is 
through  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  where  it  regularly  occurs  above  tbe 
moutli  of  tbe  Missouri.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  common  in  Texas  and 
tbe  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  so  along  tbe  Arkansas  River.  Dr. 
Hoy  records  it  from  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Snow  says  it  is  rare  in  Kansas, 
where,  however,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  several  pairs  arrived  about  May 
15,  1871,  near  Topeka.  The  northernmost  quotation  I  have  found  is 
that  of  Mr.  Trippe,  who  observed  the  bird  in  Minnesota,  north  of  Mille 
Lac,  at  latitude  47°,  and  states  tbat  it  is  rather  common,  especially-  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  Mississippi.  Finally,  I  may  add,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  it  myself  in  Missouri,  opposite  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, in  May,  1864,  when  a  magnificent  specimen  shaped  its  course 
across  my  path,  so  near  that  1  could  see  the  flash  of  its  eye  as  it  swept 
by  in  full  career.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  upon  wiiicb  no  one  could 
look  unmoved,  nor  without  feeling  that  bis  excited  senses  borrowed  a 
plume  from  the  bird  itself  to  follow  in  imagination  when  the  Kite  was 
lost  to  view. 

I  have  before  me  an  egg  of  this  species,  from  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lection, taken  in  Iowa.  It  measures  1.90  by  1.50  j  one  end  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  though  the  greatest  diameter  is  nearly  equidistant  from 
either.  The  ground-color  is  white,  but  tinged,  as  it'  soiled  or  otherwise 
mechanically  discolored,  with  a  faint  brownish  shade ;  it  is  marked  with 
large  irregular  blotches  of  rusty  and  chestnut-brown,  most  numerous 
around  the  smaller  end.  Besides  those  there  are  some  specks  and  small 
spots  of  blackish-brown.  Audubon  describes  other  eggs,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, as  being  **of  a  greenish- white  color,  with  a  few  irregular  blotches 
of  dark  brown  at  the  larger  end,"  and  states  they  were  from  four  to  six 
in  number.  "The  nest,"  he  observes,  **i8  usually  placed  on  the  top 
branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine-tree,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream  or  pond.  It  resembles  that  of  the  common  Crow  externally, 
being  formed  of  dry  sticks,  intermixed  with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined 
with  coarse  grasses  and  a  few  feathers." 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  powers  of  flight,  this  bird's  legs  are  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  serviceable  for  locomotion,  and  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
alights  on  the  ground.  Its  food  is  principally  reptiles  and  insects.  It 
is  found  in  winter  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  is  said,  whether 
or  not  with  entire  truth  I  do  not  know,  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
United  Stiites  in  September,  to  return  in  April.  It  appears  to  bi*eed 
iudiiiereutly  throughout  its  normal  United  States  range. 

ACCIPITER  FUSCUS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Sharp-sblnned  Dawk;  Pigeon  Hawk* 

Falcofuscns,  Om.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  280.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  43.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn. 
ii,  1800,  86.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  161.- Hh.,  Syii.  1828,  43:1.— Nun.,  Man.  i, 
1832,  87.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  522,  pi.  474.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 
78.— Bkew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  685. 

Accipiterfuscusj  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5  ;  Consp.  i,  1850,  32.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.Rep.  1853, 
61.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854,  95;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  279.— Bhew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857, 
18.— Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  18.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  295  (Oaxaca).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i, 
1859,  218  (Central  America).— Bky.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Coop. 
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&  Suck.  N.  H.  Wash.  Tor.  18G0. 146.— Blak.,  Hiis,  iii,  1861,  317.— Scf^,  P.  Z.  S. 

1864, 178.— DUFSP.,  Ibis,  l^ij,  324.— Coi'ES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 43  ( Arizona).— 

SCL-  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  8.  l«69,  280  (Mcwqiiito  Coast).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic. 

Acad,  i,  1869,  271.— Gray,   Hand-list,    i,    1869,  :J2,  No.  304.  —  Lawr.,   Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  I'M  (Costa  Rica).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  216  (Vera;j:ua).— Coop., 
^  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  466.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  319.— Stev..  IT.  8.  Geol. 

Sarv.  Ter.  1H70,  462.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  69,  9.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coles, 

Key,  1872,  212  ;  and  of  most  late  antbors. 
J8turf»$cu$,  AUD.,  Syn.  1839, 18  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  100,  pi.  25.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1S44, 

ii,  17,  pi.  2,  f.  2.— Gii«.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  19. 
Nimu  fuscua,  Kaup,  Mon.  FaZcCont.  Oru.  1850,  64.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  26 

(Alaska).— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  224. 
Fdleo  duJbim,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  281.— Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  44.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  122. 
Accipiter  striatuSj  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  42,  pi.  14  ;  Enc.  Metb.  iii,  1265. 
Falco  relax,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812, 116,  pi.  45,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  29 ;  Isis,  1832, 1137. 
Accipiter  velox,  ViG.,  Zool.  Jouru.  i,  338. — Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  31. 
A8tur  vdox,  James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  68. 

Falco  pennsylvanicuSf  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  13,  pi.  46,  f.  1. 
Niaus pennsylvanicuB,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i.  334. 
Nisus  pensylvaiicwy  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  i,  1831,  59. 
Accipiter  pennsylvanicM,  ViG.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  338. — Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  32. — 

Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  44.— Jard.,  ed.  Wibj.  ii,  210.— Sw.,  Classif. 

B.  ii,  1837,  215. 
Astur  pcnnsyhanicuBy  Less.,  Man.  Orn.  i,  92. — James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  70. 
Sparvius  Uneatua,  Vieill.,  Euc.  Metb.  iii,  1823,  1266. 
Niaua  malfini  (juv.).  Less.,  Traits  d'Om.  i,  1831,  58. 
Accipiter  ai'doaiacuaj  Vieill.,  Euc.  Metb.  iii,  1274. 
* cooperif  $  ,  and  frin^illariiia,  partly,  Kaup"  {fide  Gray). 

Hah. — Tbe  whole  of  North  America.    South  to  Panama. 

Liat  of  apecimena. 
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Late  Expeditiona, — 60024,  Uiot-ah  Mountains ;  62234-5,  Wyoming. 

Altboagb  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Hayden  during  the  Warren  explora- 
tions, this  bandsome  and  spirited  little  Hawk  was  observed  by  natural- 
ists of  the  Raynolds'  Expe<lition,  and  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the  Mis- 
souri region,  as  elsewhere  on  our  continent.  It  is  one  of  tbe  best  known, 
and,  in  most  sections,  one  of  the  more  abnndant  of  our  birds  of  this 
family.  It  preys  chiefly  upon  small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  captured  in 
the  dashing  manner  of  all  the  species  of  tbis  group,  and,  like  its  small 
allies,  feeds  to  some  extent  upon  insects.  It  nests  in  trees,  or  on  rocks, 
preferably  the  former,  laying  four  or  five  eggs.  They  are  difficult  of  con- 
cise description,  because  so  variable.  The  white  groundcolor  has  often 
a  livid  or  even  purplish  tint,  and  is  marked,  often  so  thickly  as  to  be 
obscured,  with  large,  irregular  splasbes  of  various  shades  of  bipwn, 
interminably  changeable  in  number,  size,  and  pattern,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  form  masses  or  a  wreath,  sometimes  more  evenly  distributed. 
Tbe  egg  is  of  nearly  equal  size  at  both  ends,  and  measures  about  1.45 
by  1.15. 


ACCIPITER  COOPERI,  (Bp.)  Gray. 
Cooper's  Hawk;  Chicken  Hawk. 

a.  cooperL 

Falco  oooperiy  Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1828,  p.  1,  pi.  1,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1828,  433 ;  Isis,  1830,  1137.— 
NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  90.— Jamks.,  ed.  Wils.  iv,  3.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  78. 

Aatur  oooperi,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5;  Consp.  i,  1850.  31. — Ann.,  Syn.  18:J9,  IH;  B.  Am. 
i,  1840, 98,  pi.  24.— NEwa,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 74.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 13. 
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Jecipiter  cooperi.  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  38.— Cass.,  HI.  1854,  96.— Brew.,  N.  A.  051. 
1857,  20,  pi.  5,  f.  55  (egg).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  16 ;  Mex.  B.  Siirv.  ii,  1859,  pt. 
ii,  p.  3.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  389  (critical).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt. 
vi,  33.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.Ter.  1860, 145.— Blak.,  Ibi8,iii,  1^1, 317.— 
Dress..  Ibis,  1865,  323  (Texas).- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43.— Allen, 
Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  321.— Scl.  <&  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  1869,  170.— Lawu.,  Add.  * 
Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  464.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  212,  fig.  140. 

Accipiter  (Cooperaatur)  cwperi,  Gray,  H.  L.  i,  1869, 32.  No.  312  ("  Cooperastur,''  Bp.,  1854). 

Faloo  stanleifi,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  186,  pi.  36  (Astur)  ;  ii,  245,  pi.  141,  3.— Nutt.,  Mau.  i, 
1832,  91. 

2fUu9  coopen,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  59.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  230. 

Acdpiter  mexicanM,  Sw.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18.U,  45. — Cass.,  111.  1854,  96.— Strick.,  Oru.  Syn. 
1855,  109.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 17.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 146.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 465.— Stev.,    • 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 

Accipiter  {Cooperasivr)  mexicanus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  33,  No.  313. 

Nisu8  cooDfri  var.  mexicanuSj  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  59. — B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A.  B, 
lii,  1874,  231. 

" beskii,  LiCHT. ;  pUeatus,  jnv.  Kaup  "  (fide  Gray). 

b.  ffundlachi. 

Astur  cooperif  Lemb.,  Aves  Isl.  Cuba,  1850,  17. 
yiaus  pil€atu8,lxMB.j  Aves  Isl.  Cnba,  1850;  Soppl. 
Astur  pileatu8f  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  p.  — . 
mAcdpiter  gundlachi,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1860,  252.— GUNDL.,  Rep.  224. — SCL.  &, 

Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  170. 
Accipiter  (Cooperastur)  gundlachi.  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  33,  No.  319. 

ffab. — Temperate  North  America,  and  southward.    Var.  gundlachi^  Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. —^IGS,  Fort  Berthold;  5164,  White  Earth  River, 
Dakota ;  5165,  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Later  J^;M!ditum«.— 60623,  Uintah  Mountains. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  altove,  the  habitat  assigned  to  Cooper's  Hawk  includes 
that  of  the  so-called  Accipiter  mnncanuti.  This  last  is  a  pure  figment,  described  by  Mr. 
Swainson,  who  was  apparently  ignorant  of  A.  cooperi,  and  perpetuated  mainly  by  Mr. 
Cassin,  whose  authority  has  bad  weight  in  this  instance  witn  all  American  writers, 
until  quite  recently.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  supposed  mexicanus  is,  that 
it  consists  of  rather  smaller  and  more  heavily  colored,  because  more  southern,  speci- 
mens, of  J.  cooperi;  but  even  in  extreme  cases,  the  difference  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
tetention  of  the  name.  Dr.  Haydeu's  specimens,  originally  referred  to  "^  mexicanus*^ 
b^  Mr.  Cassin,  are  no  smaller  than  ordinary  cooperi,  and  not  otherwise  perceptibly 
different ;  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  identification,  in  all  probability,  was  made 
upon  some  supposed  points  of  geographical  distribution  that  were  groundless.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  identity  of  mexicanus  with  oooperi  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Allen, 
although  others,  myself  among  the  number,  had  previously  become  convinced  of  the 
fact.  There  is  little  to  add  to  Mr.  Allen's  satistactory  exposition  of  the  case.  This 
pretended  species  disposed  of,  we  have  in  this  country  two  species  of  Accipiter y  identi- 
cal in  coloration,  and  nearly  so  in  form^  but  instantly  distinguished  by  the  great  dis- 
parity in  size — the  difference  being  relatively  as  great  as  that  subsisting  between  PicuM 
villosus  and  P,  puhescus,  and  the  two  cases  b^ing  precisely  parallel.  The  largest  females 
of  A,fu9cus  grade  up  closely  toward  the  small  males  of  cooperi,  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  constant  small  gape  between  them,  which,  taking  sex  for  sex,  is  much  greater.  The 
female  fuscus  is  12  to  14  long,  the  extent  about  26,  the  wing  7  to  8,  the  tail  6  to  7 ; 
the  male  cooperi  is  16  to  18  long,  about  30  in  extent,  the  wing  9  to  10,  the  tail  about 
8.    There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  feet,  those  of  fueous  being  much  slenderer,  coui- 

{>aratively  as  well  as  absolutely,  and  relatively  longer;  the  whole  foot  is  not  over  3^ 
ong,  while  that  of  cooperi  is  at  least  4,  generally  more.  In  Hdult  male  fuscus  the  tar- 
sal scutella  frequently  fuse,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  shank — a  state  not  observed 
in  cooperi, 

Notwithstandiug  the  abundauce  of  this  Hawk  iu  the  (Tuited  States, 
its  perfectly  adult  plamage  is  rarely  noted,  and  in  fact  I  have  never  seen 
a  description  I  considered  entirely  satisfactory — that  given  in  the 
"  Key  ^  is  accurate,  but,  like  most  of  my  accounts,  necessarily  much 
abbreviated.  The  adult  bird  is  not  ouly  bluish-gray  on  the  upper  parts, 
but  has  a  decided  shade  of  the  same  on  the  breast  and  sides.  A  fine 
male  I  procured  at  Washington  showed  this  very  plainly ;  yet  it  has 
been  supposed  specifically  distinctive  of  the  Cuban  variety.    As  usually 
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observed,  in  youth,  the  upper  parts  are  dark  brown,  deepest  on  the 
iiead,  where  often  quite  blackish,  and  the  nuder  parts  are  whit«  or 
whitish,  lengthwise  streaked  with  brown.  This  latter  marking  gradu- 
ally changes,  both  in  pattern  and  color,  to  a  fine  rusty  red,  in  trans- 
verse bars  alternating  with  white.  The  upper  parts  simultaneously 
grow  bluish-gray ;  the  under  finally  acquire  a  similar  glaucous  shade. 
There  is  nothing  x)eculiar  in  this,  however,  for  it  is  the  rule  among 
Hawks,  that  those  which  on  the  under  paits  were  barred  crosswise  when 
adult,  are  striped  lengthwise  when  young.  The  coloration  and  changes 
of  plumage  of  A,  f  mens  are  precisely  the  same. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  closely  allied  to  the  true  Astura^  or  Gos- 
hawks, differing  mainly  in  smaller  size,  slenderer  build,  and  conse- 
qu#»ntly  inferior  prowess ;  but  they  are  **  noble '^  birds  of  prey,  scarcely 
yielding  in  spirit  and  action  to  the  typical  Falcons  themselves.  Coop- 
er's is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  an  audacious  highwayman 
it  is.  An  idea  of  its  daring  may  be  gathered  from  Audubon's  account 
of  an  exploit  he  witnessed:  '^ This  marauder  sometimes  attacks  birds 
far  superior  to  itself  in  weijjht,  and  sometimes  possessed  of  a  courage 
and  strength  equal  to  its  own.  As  I  was  one  morning  observing  the 
motions  of  some  Parakeets  near  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisiana,  in  the  mouth 
of  November,  I  heard  a  cock  crowiug  not  far  from  me,  and  in  sight  o£. 
a  farm-house.  The  Hawk  next  moment  flew  past  me,  and  so  close  that 
I  might  have  touched  it  with  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  had  I  been  prepared. 
Not  more  than  a  few  seconds  elapsed  before  I  heard  the  cackling  of 
the  hens,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  cock,  and  at  the  same  time  observed 
the  Hawk  rising,  as  if  without  eflbrt,  a  few  yards  in  the  air,  and  again 
falling  toward  the  ground  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  and  found  the  Hawk  grappled  to  the  body  of  the  cock,  both 
tumbling  over  and  over,  and  paying  no  attention  to  me  as  I  approached. 
Desirous  of  seeing  the  result,  I  remained  still  until,  perceiving  that  the 
Hawk  had  given  a  fatal  squeeze  to  the  brave  cock,  I  ran  to  secure  the 
former;  but  the  marauder  had  kept  a  hawk's  eye  upon  me,  and,  disen- 
gaging himself,  rose  in  the  air  in  full  confidence.  The  next  moment  I 
pulled  trigger,  and  he  tell  dead  to  the  ground." 

On  the  other  hand.  Cooper's  Hawk  has  occasionally  been  tamed,  ex- 
hibiting an  intelligent  docility,  and  no  small  degree  of  regard  for  its 
master.  I  witnessed  an  interesting  instance  of  this  while  in  the  south- 
west, riding  twenty  miles  one  day  to  see  some  tamed  Hawks  that  had 
grown  quite  famous  locally.  I  find  the  following  account  of  the  visit 
in  one  of  my  old  note-books :  '*  Our  .errand  told,  we  were  made  at  home 
directly,  for  '  Tennessee  Bill,'  as  our  host  was  known  in  these  parts,  was 
proud  of  his  pet^,  and  doubtless  gratified  we  had  come  so  far  to  see 
them ;  besides,  he  was  not  sorry  to  hear  the  news  from  '  the  fort,'  living 
all  alone  as  he  did.  He  tendered  such  hospitality  as  his  log-cabin 
afforded — of  the  kind  that,  however  varied  in  substance,  is  always  much 
the  same  ^  in  spirit.'  Whoso  drinks  in  the  West  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  said  to  be  accorded  him  who  tastes 
salt  in  Arabia;  but,  although  I  have  no  objection  to  salt  in  its  place,  I 
consider  its  place  as  limited,  and,  on  the  whole,  prefer  our  own  customs. 
Bill  promised  that  the  birds  should  be  duly  forthcoming — 'providin' 
they're  anyways  about  here,'  he  added.  He  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
blew  a  long,  shrill  whistle  with  his  fingers  in  his  mouth.  No  answer, 
and  he  whistled  again,  when,  like  a  far  echo,  we  heard  a  cry  frOm  the 
woods.  '  Jes'  so ;  I  suspicioned  they  were  oft'  down  the  crik,  huntin' 
on  their  own  hook;  thar  they  come;  think  I've  got  some  grub  for  em; 
solu,  ain't  they  V    In  a  moment  three  Hawks  came  dashing  toward  the 
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bonse,  with  eager  cries,  ('atehing  sight  of  strangers,  they  veered  off 
at  the  last  moment,  and,  with  a  graceful  upward  curve,  settled  in  a  tall 
Cottonwood  overhead.  There  they  stood,  peering  with  outstretched 
necks  down  through  the  foliage,  eager,  curious,  yet  distrustful,  and 
occasionally  uttering  a  whining  note.  Bill  explained  that  they  were 
afraid  of  us,  but  said  he  'reckoned  he'd  fetcli  'em  down,'  and  entered 
tbe  house  for  his  rifle.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
kill  one;  but  my  companion  called  to  my  mind  that  Bill  was  still  in  the 
habit  of  shooting  small  birds  lor  them  to  eat,  as  he  had  done  when  they 
were  quite  young.  The  birds  redoubled  tlieir  clamor  as  their  owner 
reappeared,  gun  in  hand,  and  leaped  lower  down  among  the  branches. 
He  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and  then,  appetite  overcoming  their 
mistrust,  they  sailed  down,  and  flapped  about  over  his  head  as  he 
walked  towaixl  the  bushes.  Crack !  ping !  He  knocked  the  head  off  an 
unlucky  Sparrow,  picked  it  up,  held  it  out  in  his  liand,  and  made  a 
queer,  chuckling  noise,  like  a  hen  clucking  to  her  chickens.  The  boldest 
settled  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  then  slid  down  his  arm,  seized  the  bird, 
and  flew  off,  with  the  other  two  in  full  pursuit.  This  was  the  flrst  time 
lever  saw  a  Hawk  at  liberty  come  at  a. call,  and  take  food  from  its 
master's  hands.    It  was  worth  the  ride." 

These  three  birds  had  been  taken  when  very  young  from  their  nest 
in  the  crotch  of  a  Cottonwood  over  the  cabin,  reared  in  captivity  until 
well  grown,  and  then  allowed  their  liberty,  with  the  above  gratifying 
result.  Both  the  parents  had  been  shot.  The  nest,  which  was  pointed 
ont  to  me,  looked,  from  where  I  stood,  like  a  Crow's.  I  did  not  venture 
on  a  perilous  climb  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Such  is  the  situation 
generally  chosen.  Audubon  describes  the  nest  as  composed  externally 
of  numerous  crooked  sticks,  and  lined  with  grasses  and  a  few  feathers. 
Dr,  Brewer  mentions  two,  both  lined  with  pieces  of  bark ;  one  of  them 
was  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  feet  broad,  the  external  layer  of 
sticks  hardly  an  inch  thick,  '*  with  only  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre, 
hardly  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  out."  The  eggs  I  have  ex- 
amined measured  from  1.80  by  1.55  to  2.10  by  1.60 — figures  showing  the 
variation  both  in  size  and  shape — they  average  about  1.90  by  1.50. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  so  closely  as  to  be  not  cer- 
tainly distinguishable,  but  they  are  usually  more  globular,  and  with  a 
more  granulated  shell.  The  greatest  diameter  is  at  or  very  near  the 
middle ;  difference  in  shape  of  the  two  ends  is  rarely  appreciable.  All 
wei-e  more  uniform  in  color  than  those  of  most  Hawks,  resembling  the 
pale,  scarcely  marked  examples  occasionally  laid  by  most  kinds  of 
Hawks;  none  were  conspicuously  dark-marked.  The  ground  is  white^ 
faintly  tinted  with  livid  or  greenish-gray;  if  marked,  it  is  with  faint, 
sometimes  almost  obsolete,  blotches  of  drab,  liable  to  be  overlooked 
without  close  inspection  ;  only  an  occasional  specimen  is  found  with 
decided,  thongh  still  dull  and  sparse,  markings  of  pale  brown.  Three 
or  four  eggs  are  the  usual  nes^complement ;  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  they  are  laid  in  May.  Mr.  Samuels  speaks  of  a  pair  that  nested 
near  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  were  robbed  of  their  eggs  four  times 
in  succession.  ''Tbey  built  different  nests  in  the  same  grove,  and  laid 
in  the  lour  litters  four,  four,  five,  and  three  eggs,  respectively.  The 
eggs  of  the  last  litter  were  very  small,  but  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk." 

The  range  of  Coo[)er's  Hawk  is,  in  a  measure,  complementary  to  that 
of  the  Goshaw  k ;  not  that  the  two  are  never.found  together,  for  such  is 
tbe  case  in  all  our  Northern  States ;  but  one  is  as  decidedly  southern  as 
the  other  is  northerly.    The  present  species  does  not  appear  to  pene- 
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trate  any  great  difttance  into  the  British  possessions^  like  its  smaller 
relative,  the  Sharp-shinned ;  and  I  have  foand  no  indication  whatever 
of  its  presence  far  north.  It  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  particniarly  so  in  New  England,  where  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  birds  of  prey.  It  appears  to  breed  indifferently  in 
all  suitable  places  throughout  its  United  States  range;  and,  to  judge 
by  the  well-known  rule  of  difterence  in  size  according  to  latitude,  it  is  a 
resident  bird.  Gulf-coast  exauiples  average  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
smaller  than  others  from  New  England.  Possessed  of  spirit  commen- 
surate with  its  physical  powers,  it  preys  upon  game  little  if  any  humbler 
than  that  of  our  more  powerful  Falcons.  It  attacks  and  destroys  hares, 
Grouse,  Teal,  and  even  the  young  of  larger  Ducks,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  known  as  '  flappers,"  besides  capturing  the  usual  variety  of 
smaller  birds  and  quadrui)eds.  It  occasionally  seizes  upon  reptiles  or 
picks  up  insects.  In  securing  its  prey  it  gives  chase  openly,  and  dives 
down  on  its  quarry  with  almost  incredible  velocity.  Ita  ordinary  flight 
is  rapid,  easy,  and  soaring,  performed  with  alternate  flapping  and  sail- 
ing. When  brought  down  winged,  it  shows  undaunted  front,  and  fights 
desperately  to  the  last  gasp. 

ASTUR  ATRICAPILLUS,  (Wils.)  Jard. 
The  American  Goshawk. 

Falco  o/rioflpi/fM*,  W1L8.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812, 80,  pi.  52.  f.  3.— Wagl.,  Ibis,  1831, 517.— NUTT., 
Man.  i,  1KJ2, 85.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  77.— ThomP8.,  Nat.  Hist.  Veraiont,  62. 

Hierofaloo  atricapillus,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  :«3. 

^parvius  atricapilluSy  Vieill.,  Edcj.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  p.  1266. 

Asiur  atricapillusj  jAiti).  &,  Selby,  Illust.  1825,  pi.  121.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  5;  CoDSp. 
i,  1850,  31.— Kaup,  Monog.  Falc,  18:0, 60.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 93 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1&35,  279.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061,  1857,  17.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ia57,  vi,  74.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  15.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1360,  144.— Lord, 
Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lustiv,  110  (British  Columbia).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  6.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  401  (Washinii^ton,  D.  C,  vexv 
rare,  in  winter).— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  316. — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc.  ix,  186S^ 
122  (Calais,  Me. ;  resident,  common,  breeds). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Just,  iii,  186BI, 
141  (Norway,  Me. ;  resident,  common,  breeds). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
50  (Massachusetts,  winter).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Hamilton, 
Canada  West,  rather  rare).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  255. — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viil,  1866,  280  f  New  York).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  6  (rare).— Dall 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  271  (Alaska,  common,  resident).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  467  (Sierra  Nevada).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873  (rare).— Mayn.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871  (Northern  New  England,  common,  resident). — FiNscu,  Abb. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  26  (Alaska).— Codes,  Key,  1872,  212. 

Falco palumhaHu8y  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  28;  Isis,  1832,  1137.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  241,  pi.  141. 

AcdpiUsr  palumharius,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  39,  pi.  26. 

Astur  palumhaHus,  At'D.,  Syn.  1839, 18 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  95,  pi.  23.— Gra.,  B.  L.  1, 1844, 18. 

A9tur  palumbaHva  var.  atricapillus,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1874,57. — B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.,  iii,  1874,  237. 

Astur  palumbarius  var.  attiatulus yRiDGW, — B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 240. 

Falco  regaliSf  Temm.,  Planches  Colorizes,  No.  495. 

DiJBdalion  pictumj  Less.,  Traits  d'Ornith.  i,  1831,  67  (see  Pucher,,  R.  Z.  1850,  211). 

•  

Hah, — British  America,  and  the  Northern  half  of  the  United  States — the  latter  chiefly 
in  winter ;  farthest  south  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  ('*  BiriaiuluB"), 


Lint  of  specimens, 

I4.O0J 


19115 


Deer  Creek. 


Mar.  28,  1860 


G.  H.Trook. 


24.50 


44.50 


Late  Expeditions.-~^8QQ2,  Colorado. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  American  Goshawk  is  specifically  distinct  from  that 
of  Europe.  Authorities  are  about  equally  divided  in  opinion,  and  both  sides  speak 
with  little,  if  any,  reserve.    My  own  comparisons  have  not  been  sufllciently  exteumve ; 
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bat  carefal  exaroination  of  the  material  at  my  command  shows  me  decided  differences, 
constant  enoagh  to  fairly  warrant  specitic  discrimination,  although  I  should  net  be 
•arprised  if  larger  series  led  to  a  different  result.    But  '*  var.  striatidus^*  is  untenable. 

This  noble  Hawk,  one  of  the  handsomest  birds  of  the  family  when 
in  perfect  plumage,  is  a  decidedly  boreal  bird,  entirely  wanting  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  appearing  only  in  winter,  and 
in  small  numbers,  in  the  Middle  districts,  but  common  along  our  north- 
em  frontier.  I  have  myself  never  seen  it  alive.  According  to  the 
records  examined,  its  southward  extension  is  from  Maryland  to  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  California.  It  is*,  as  a  rule,  rare  even  in  South* 
em  New  England,  where,  however,  it  appears  some  winters  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Mr.  Allen  remarks  that  it  was  common  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  winter  of  1859-'60;  and  Mr.  Samuels  states  that  the  same  season 
he  received  a  dozen  or  fifteen  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Audubon  says  his  figure  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  taken  in  Kentucky, 
and  speaks  of  its  breeding  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Such  in- 
stances of  bree<ling  as  this  must  1)e,  I  think,  exceptional.  The  only 
region  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  reported  as  regularly  resident  is 
Northern  New  England,  where,  both  Mr.  Boiurdman  and  Prof.  Verrill 
state  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  breeds.  On  the  west  coast,  Mr. 
Dall  gives  it  as  abundant  and  resident  in  th^  Yukon  region.  According 
to  Dr«.  Cooper  and  Suckley,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories.  The  specimen  above  quoted  is  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen  from  the  Missouri  region,  where  the  species  api)ears  to 
be  rare,  though  doubtless  of  regular  occurrence.  Prof.  Snow  remarks 
upon  an  individual  killed  near  Lawrence,  in  Kansas. 

According  to  Dr.  Brewer,  the  egg  of  the  Goshawk  is  2^^  long  by 
Iff  broad,  nearly  spherical,  roughly  granulated,  soiled  white,  with  a 
faint  bluish  shade,  '^  marked  irregularly  with  large  but  quite  faint 
blotches  of  drab  and  yellowish-brown."  It  thus  closely  resembles  that 
of  Cooper's  Hawk,  differing  chiefly  in  its  larger  size ;  and  the  nidifica- 
tion  is  represented  as  being  the  same  in  e-ssential  particulars.  In  the 
nature  of  its  prey,  its  mode  of  securing  it,  its  general  habits  and  nature, 
we  find  it  also  much  the  same,  the  only  difference  resulting  from  its 
superior  prowess,  if  not  more  ferocious  nature.  ' 

FALCO  MEXICANUS  var.  POLYAGRUS,  (Cass.)  Cones. 

American  Lanier,  or  Prairie  Falcon. 

a.  mexicanus. 

Falco  mexicanus,  Light.,  Mns.  Berol.  (Monterey,  Deppe). — Schl.,  Abh.  Geb.  Zool.  n. 

Vergl.  iv,  l«4l,  15;  M.  P.-B.  1862,  Falcones,  p.  18.— Bp.,  CoDsp.  i,  1850,  24.— 

Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  18(59,  20,  No.  179.— Ridgw.,  Ft.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 140  (in- 

cladea  both  varieties). 
Faho  (Hierofaloo)  laniarius  var.  mexicanus,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  See  xvi,  1873,  44.— B.  B. 

&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 109. 

b.  polyagrus. 

Mi»  polifoffrus,  Cass.,  HI.  185.3,  88, 121,  pi.  16.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,  12.— Kenn.,  P.  R. 
R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19  (Arizona.)— Hekrm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  31.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  143  (Oregon).— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  152.— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1865,  :«3  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Arizona).— Gray,  Hand- 
list, i,  1869,  20,  No.  178.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  458  (California).- Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873  (Kansas).- Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462  (Wyoming). 

FtHeo  mexicanuB,  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  430  (lUinoisV— CoUBS,  Key,  1872,  213. 

Faloo  (Rierofaloo)  laniarius  var.  polyagrus,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  JBost.  Soo.  xvi,  1873,  44.— B.  B. 
Sl  R.,  N.  a.  B.  ui,  1874, 123. 
Haft.— The  typical  form  from  Mexico.    Var.  polyagrus  from  Weetern  United  States. 

East  to  Illinoia  (aargtmi). 
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List  of  specimena 

. 

19113 

68 

Grosv.  Fork 

|....    Junel8,1860 

F.V.Hayden- 

Lieuienant  Warren's  Expedition,— 5107,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota ;  5168-69,  Knife  River, 
Mis8onri. 

Later  Expeditions.—eOdSSj  Laramie  Peak ;  60334,  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming ;  60616, 
Uintah  Mountains;  61094,  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  specific  identity  of  Mr.  Gassings  Falco  poJftoffrui  with  the  little  known  F.mexicanns 
of  Prof.  Lichtenstein  may  he  considered  estahlished.  The  diacrepancies  noted  in  my 
article,  above  cited,  are  in  part  at  lenst  due  to  age,  sex,  or  other  fortuitous  circiHU- 
stances.  There  may  be,  however,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  has  probably  shown,  certain  differ- 
ences due  to  climatic  influences  which  may  warrant  recognition  of  two  varieties.  But 
I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Ridgway  in  referring  these  forms  to  the  old 
world  F.  laniariuSf  although  they  are  unquestionably  very  closely  related.  As  Mr. 
Cassin  pointed  out,  the  resemblance  is  also  very  great* to  the  Indian  Jngger — F.juggeTf 
Gkay,  111.  Ind.  Zool.  ii,  pi.  26 ;  Jkkd.,  111.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  44 ;  in  fact,  the  specimens  I  have 
examined,  excepting  some  very  old  ones,  come  nearer  the  representations  I  have  seen 
of  F.jugger  than  of  laniarius  proper.  This  form,  jngger j  is  also  referred  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
to  laniarius  as  a  variety,  but,  until  its  varietal  relationship  is  established,  it  may  be 
best  to  keep  the  two  apart,  and  also  to  recognize  the  American  form  as  specifically 
distinct. 

The  comparatively  late  discovery  of  this  bird  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
tJnited  States  is  particularly  interesting,  not  only  as  giving  us  a  hitherto 
unknown  representative  of  the  familiar  Lanier  group  of  Falcons  of  the 
Old  World,  but  also  as  adding  another  to  the  numerous  instances  of  close 
alliance  of  WeMtern  American  birds  to  certain  Old  World  forms. 

This  interesting  bird  is  of  general  distribution  in  open  country 
throughout  the  We«t,  and  rather  common.  It  appears  to  be  essentially 
a  prairie  species,  a  circumstance  probably  explaining  its  occurrence  iu 
Jllinois,  where  it  was  noted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sargent  and  Mr.  R.  Ridgway. 
Prof.  Snow  catalogues  it  as  rare  in  winter  in  Kansas.  Dr.  Hay  den  re- 
marks that  it  is  found  at  various  points  along  the  Missouri  and  on  the 
Platte,  though  not  abundantly.  Several  observers  found  it  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  known  to  occur  at 
various  points,  from  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon,  where  it  was  procured  by  Dr. 
Suckley,  to  Moi\terey,  whence  came  one  of  the  types  of  the  species.  It 
appears  to  be  particularly  abundant  in  the  open  portions  of  Southern 
California,  where  Dr.  Cooper  told  me  he  often  saw  it,  in  company  with 
the  Femiginous  Buzzard,  resting  on  the  ground  or  flying  low  over  the 
surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  of  the  California  ground 
squirrel  (Spermophilus  beech€i/i)j  for  which  animals  it  was  doubtless  on 
the  watch.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  it  alive  was  in  this  region.  While 
at  Drumm  Barracks,  one  of  these  birds  dashed  past,  returned  in  an  in- 
stant, and  alighted  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  while  Dr.  Cooper  and  I 
were  standing  on  the  porch.  It  had  evident  designs  upon  the  Black- 
birds, thousands  of  which  were  scurrying  about.  Watching  the  bird 
for  a  few  moments,  and  perceiving  it  had  no  intention  of  leaving  at  that 
particular  time,  I  went  into  the  house  for  my  gun,  and  loaded  for  its 
especial  benefit.  The  bird  watched  the  whole  proceedings,  eyeing  me 
audaciously,  and  never  stirred  from  its  perch  until  I  made  an  irresistible 
appeal.  I  found  it  to  be  a  young  bird,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  doll 
bluish,  the  claws  black,  the  bill  bluish-black,  with  the  base  of  the  under 
mandible  yellow. 

This  Falcon  is  inferior  to  none  of  our  country  in  strength  and  spirit, 
unless  it  be  that  the  Gyrfalcon  surpasses  it  in  this  resjiect.  It  even 
attacks  and  overpowers  the  great  hares  of  the  West  (L.  mUotis  and  al- 
lies)— animals  actually  larger  and  iKjavier  than  itself.  With  its  nidifl- 
cation  I  am  unacquainted ;  I  have,  however,  examined  its  eggs^  of  which 
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no  description  bas  hitherto  appeared.  A  set  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
was  collected  by  Dr.  Haydcn  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  in  June, 
1860.  They  are  rather  unusually  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  though 
probably  other  examples  might  tend  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  sub- 
spherical  shape  prevailing  among  the  eggs  of  rapacious  birds.  They 
measure  2  inches  in  length  by  a  trifle  over  1^  in  breadth.  The  ground 
color  is  dull  white,  but  scarcely  apparent,  so  thickly  is  it  clouded  over 
with  dull  brown,  forming  here  and  there  patches  of  deeper  shade.  In 
one  specimen  there  is  a  decided  purplish  tint.  To  this  identification  of  its 
breeding  range  we  may  append  the  notice  of  its  unfledged  young,  found 
by  Dr.  Ueermann  near  San  Fraucisco. 

FALCO  COMMUNIS,  Gm. 

Peregrine  Falcon;  Dock  Hawk. 

a.  communis. 

Faioo  eommunUf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17tf8,  270.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 30  (Ace.  falco  com- 
muniaj  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  321).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  li,  1800.  92.  -Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii, 
124.— Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  101.— Mkyeh,  Tascb.  i,  57.— Wil8.,  Mora.  Wern. 
Soo.  ii,  595.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  320.— Raffl.,  Liun.  Trans,  xiii,  278.— Less., 
Tr.  Om.  i,  88,  pi.  16,  fig.  I.— SciiL.,  Krit.  Ueb.  14;  Rev.  Crit.  2;  Fn.  Jap.  1 ; 
Trait<5  Fancon.  — ;  M.  P.-B.  i,  18(52,  Falc.  1.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  ia50.  23. 

Faioo peregrinus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  272.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  33  (Briss.,  Orn. 
i,  341).— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  97.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  128.— Stkph.,  ihid. 
xiii,  pt.  ii,  39.— Tkmm.,  Man.  1815,  34.— Lkach,  Cat.  1816,  11.— Kaup,  Classif. 
Sung.  u.  Vog.  110.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  63.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  49.— Jerd.,  Mad.  Journ. 
X,  1839,  79.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  IHU,  327,  pi.  3,4.— Jenyns,  Man.  82.— Naum., 
V.  D.  i,  1822, 285.  pi.  24, 25.— Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  294 ;  Rap.  B.  Gr.  Br.  159.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  1.— Bp.,  List,  1K58, 4.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  1840,  28.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i, 
19.— HoDG.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81.— GouiJ),  B.  Eur.  pi.  21.— Kuhl,  Beit. 
Zool.  i,  78  (anat.).— Rupp.,  Neue  Wirb.  44 ;  Syst.  Uobers.  11.— IIahdy,  Rov. 
Zool.  1844,  289.— ViEiLL.,  Fn.  Frau^.  29,  pi.  13,  tigs.  1,  2.— Kaup,  Mus.  Senck. 
257.— Bailly,  Orn.  Sav.  i,  45.— S.-Loxgch.,  Fu.  Belg.  50— Luim.,  Fn.  Norf.  17.— 
Rocx,  Orn.  Prov.  i,  49,  pi.  29,  30.— Bechst.,  Tasch. :«.— Meyer,  Tascb.  i,  55.— 
FRisch,  V.  D.  pi.  83.— Selby,  111.  Brit.  Orn.  i,  39,  pi.  15, 15».— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i, 
115,  pi.  4.— TnoMPs.,  B.  IreUind,  i,  33.— Watt.,  B.  Ireland,  4.— Morris,  Br.  B. 
88,  pi.  13.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  81.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  11 ;  and  ot 
autbors  generally. 

Falco  orientaUs,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  264.— Lath.,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  22.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  76. 

Faleo  iartaHcus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  272  (Briss.,  Orn.  i,  345). 

Faico  calidut.  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  41  (Behree  Falcon^  Syu.  Suppl.  35). 

Falco  lunulaiusy  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii.  1800,  122  (Strickland), 

Falco  alne1inu8f  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dentsclil.  ii,  759. 

Falco pinHarius.  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  195  (Stricklaml), 

Falco  gentilia,  Wils.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  ii,  5«7  {Strickland), 

Falco  micrurus,  Hodg.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81. 

Falco  gHsciventriSj  Brehm,  Isis.  1833,  778. 

Faloo  oornicumy  Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  62. 

b.  melaiwgenys. 

Falco  pfvegrifitu,  Vio.,  Linn.  Trans,  xv,  ia3 ;  Isis,  1830,  260  (Strickland). 

Falco  mclanogenjfSf  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  139 ;  Syn.  B.  Aiist.  3 ;  Introd.  B.  Aust.  19 ;  B.  Anst 

i,  pi.  8.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Brit.  Mns.  51 ;  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  19,  No. 

167.— Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  li?.50,  484;  Consp.  i,  1850,  23.— Kaup,  Mon. -Fa/c.  Cont. 

Orn.  1850,  50.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syu.  1855,  84. 
Falco  maeroptu,  Sw.,  An.  in  Mcnag.  341. 
Fako  oommunU  var.  melanogenysy  Kidgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  129. 

c.  anatum. 

Falco  nigcr,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  270  (Briss.,  i,  327).    (Strickland.) 

Falco  ikFriiw,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  271  (Buiss.,  i,  3:>9.)    {Strickland.) 

Falco  communiSy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  213,  f.  141. 

Falco  communvf  var.  anatum,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1673, 45.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  132. 
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Falco  peregrimis  var.  b.  anatum,  Blas.,  List  B.  Ear.  3. — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1870,  lo9. 

Falco  peregriiiuSf  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1814,  120,  pi.  76.-— James.,  e<l.  Wils.  i,  51. — Jari>., 
cd.  Wils.  iii,  251.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  G77,  683.— Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xil,  529. — Bp., 
Jonra.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1824,  342;  Syn.  1828,  27;  Isis,  1832, 1136.— Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  a.  ii,  1831,  2;^.- Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2nd  Voy.  342.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
5.3.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  85;  v,  1839,  365;  pi.  16;  Syn.  1839. 16;  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  84,  pi.  20.— Giu.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  14.— Hali>.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1841,  54 
(breeding  in  United  States).-  DeKay,  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  1844, 13,  pi.  3,  f.  8.— 
Lemb.,  a  v.  CubsB,  1850,  pi.  1,  fig.  2. — Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  60.— Allen, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  514.— Taylor,  Ibis,  1864,  80  (Trinidad).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota).— ALLEii,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  316;  iii,  1872, 
180.— Ru88,  J.  f.  0. 1871,  49.— Phillippi,  Cat.  1869  (Chjli). 

Falco  anatumy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  4  ;  R.  Z.  1850,  484;  Consp.  i,  1850, 23.— GosSE,  B.  Jam. 
1847, 10.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 86.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Odl.  1«57, 8.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.,  1858, 7.— 
Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859 ;  1567, 66  (Bahamas). — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiii. — 
GuNDL.,  Repert.  1865,  225.— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  63  (Santa  Crnz).- Wood, 
"Hartford  Times,'' June  24,  1861.— Blakiston,  Ibis,  1861,  315.— Boardm.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  122  (Grand  Menan,  breeding).- March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1863,  304  (Jamaica).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  50;  1865,  153  (breeding).— 
Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1867,  158  (Veragua).— CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  254  (New 
England).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Canada  West).— Turnb.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1869,  6  (breeding  on  Alleghanies  and  cliffs  along  Susquehanna).— Dali 
&,  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  270  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  457.- 
Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  American  writers. 

Falco  nignceps,  Cass.,  111.  18 :)3,  87  (California) ;  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad.  ISiS,  277 ;  Gillis*  U.  & 
Astron.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  pi.  14  (Chili);  B.  N.  A.  1858,  S,  pl.  11.-^trickl.,  Orn. 
Syn.  1855,  85.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  142,  pi.  11.— Gray, 
Hand-list,  i,  1869, 19,  No.  166.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  456. 

(T)  Falco  communisyar,  pealei,  Ridgw.,  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 137  (northwest  coast; 
melanotic ;  may  require  varietal  recognition). 

(1)  Falco  casHni,  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  Mar.  1873  (Straits  of  Magellan). 

e.  minor. 

Falco  communis  minor,  Schl.,  Traits  Faucon. ;  M.  P.-B.  i,  1802,  4. 

Falco  minor,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  23;  R.  Z.  1850,  484.— Strickl.,  Cm.  Syn.  1855,  83.— 

Gray,  Hand-list,  1,  1869,  19,  No.  168. 
Falco  pereffHnuSy  Smith,  S.  Afr.  Quart.  Journ.  236  {Strickland), 
Falco  peregiiiius  var.  oapensiSj  Scnd.  (Gray). 
Falco  peregrtHoides,  Aliq.,  (jBp.)— Smith,  I,  o.  235  (Strickland), 

Hah, — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  Var.  communis^  from  most  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Var. 
melanoffcnyHy  from  Australia  and  Java.  Var.  anatumf  generally  distributed  in  America. 
Var.  minor  from  South  Africa. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5166,  mouth  of  Vermilion  River. 

Without  feeling  at  all  assured  of  even  varietal  distinctions  in  this  case  (excepting 
var.  minor)j  I  arrange  the  synonymy  as  above.  The  several  sets  of  names  may  1m 
readily  combined  if  desired,  while  it  would  be  less  easy  to  separate  them  if  the 
synonymy  were  compiled  indiscriminately.  I  quote  several  names,  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  which  I  am  bot  responsible,  on  the  authorities  cited  in  the  respective  cases. 

The  American  Duck  Hawk  appears  to  have  been  first  separated  from  the  Old  World 
Peregrine  by  IVince  Bonaparte,  in  1838 ;  but  no  characters  were,  to  my  knowledge, 
then  ascribed  to  it,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  exist.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  this  author  was  misled  by  a  then  supposed,  but  since  proved  groundless,  dififeiv 
ence  in  thenidification ;  more  likely,  however,  he  proceeded  upon  some  theory  respect- 
ing geogra])hical  distribution.  The  name  has,  however,  been  very  generally  adopted, 
even  by  those  who  have  demurred  against  it.  One  of  the  highest  authorities  ou  birds 
of  prey.  Dr.  Schlegel,  states,  after  examination  of  various  examples  from  North  and 
South  America  and  Mexico,  that  'Me  Faucon  oommun  de  PAm^rique  ne  diff^re  en  an- 
cnne  fagon  du  nOtre.''  Such  is  nearly  my  own  view ;  and  even  Bonaparte,  in  1850, 
confesses  that  his  anatum  is  "  forsan  a  F,  communi  spec,  hand  diversus."  Mr.  Ridgway, 
however,  claims  good  varietal  characters  for  our  bird  A  later  candidate  for  rcoogxu- 
tiou  is  found  in  the  F,  nigriceps  of  Cassin,  which,  like  F,  anatum,  rests  upon  some 
ascribed  characters,  being  said  to  be  smaller^  darker,  die.  But  these  features  appear 
to  be  fortuitous,  belonging  to  the  category  of  individual  peculiarities ;  and  since  pure 
anatum  has  been  determined  to  occur  within  areas  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  nigricepSf 
even  its  character  as  a  geographical  race  disappears.  Of  the  Australian  F,  melanogeny^. 
Dr.  Schlegel  has  remarked :  "La  vari^t^  accidentelle fonc^e  de  I'Australie  »  *  •  « 
ne  m6rite  pas  mdme  le  nom  de  conspecies.'' 
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A  more  distinct  fonn  than  either  of  the  foregoing  is,  according  to  nearly  all  anthori- 
ties,  that  fonnd  in  South  Africa  (var.  viinor)^  it  boiug  constantly  smaller. 

Following  Dr.  Schlegel,  I  omit  from  the  above  synonymy  the  names  of  the  Indian 
Red  Falcon  (F.  ruber  indicnSt  Astiq.  ;  F,  communis  indiais,  Gm.  ;  F.  skaheeHj  Jerd.,  Ma- 
chtis  Jonm.  x.  81;  111.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  12;  F,  sulianem,  Hoi>G.,  Zool.  Misc.  81 ;  F.  ruher^ 
BCHUf  M.  P.-B.  i,  1862,  5 ;  F,  pereqrinator^  Gkay  &  Bp.,  au  SuxD.  T),  which  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  specific  separation.  By  some  authors,  both  early  and  late,  it  is  rated  as  a 
Tftriety  of  oommunUy  while  others  hold  it  to  be  distinct. 

The  Peregriue  occnrs  at  intervals  in  all  suitable  places  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  its  extensive  breeding  range 
should  have  only  lately  been  ascertained,  lihren  so  late  as  1857,  Dr. 
Brewer  stated  that  he  ha<l  only  recently  become  aware  of  its  breeding 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  only  one  authentic  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence during  the  breeding  season  south  of  Newfoundland  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  He  appends  a  foot-note,  containing  information  from 
Prof.  Haldeman  of  its  breeding  on  a  cliff  along  the  Susquehanna,  near 
Golnmbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  also,  probably,  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  Vir- 
ginia. More  recently  Mr.  Allen,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  0.  W.  Ben- 
nett and  Dr.  W.  Wood,  of  East  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut,  have  been 
conspicuous  in  elaborating  the  history  of  tbe  species,  and  especially  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  regularly  breeds  on  several  of  the  mount- 
ains on  and  near  the  Connecticut  Kiver  Valley.  Mr.  Boardman  reports 
the  same  item  from  Grand  Menan,  where,  he  says,  the  bird  is  resident, 
and  regularly  breeds  on  the  cliffs.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  newspaper  above 
quoted,  states  that  four  nearly  iledged  young  were  taken  from  a  nest  on 
Talcott  Mountain,  near  Hartford,  June  1, 1861,  the  female  parent  being 
shot.  Writing  in  1864,  Mr.  Allen  states  that  Mr.  Bennett  took  young 
birds,  "a  few  years  since,''  on  Mount  Tom,  near  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Allen  announced  the  discovery  of  the  eggs 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  on  Mount  Tom,  April  19,  1864;  these  were  the  tirst 
known  to  have  been  procured  in  New  England,  or,  indeed,  in  the  United 
States.  The  unusual  interest  attaching  to  his  article  induces  me  to 
quote  at  some  length : 

"Although  the  Duck  Hawk  has  been  long  known  to  breed  at  the 
localities  in  Massachusetts  mentioned  above  [Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke], 
those  conversant  with  the  fact  were  not  aware  that  any  special  interest 
was  attached  to  it,  or  that  its  eggs  and  breeding-habits  were  very  little 
known  to  ornithologists;  and  so,  until  very  recently,  no  particular 
efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  the  eggs.  Mr.  Bennett,  becoming 
aware  of  this,  resolved  to  procure  the  eggs.  He  accordingly  visited 
Mount  Tom  for  this  purpose,  April  6th  of  the  present  year  [1864],  when 
be  searched  the  whole  ridge  of  the  mountain,  discovered  the  old  birds  and 
the  particular  part  they  most  frequented,  and  also  the  site  of  a  nest, 
where  the  young  had  been  raised.  The  old  birds  were  continually  near 
this  spot,  and  manifested  much  solicitude  when  it  was  approached,  often 
flying  within  six  or  eight  rods,  and  once  the  female  came  within  three, 
screiiming  and  thrusting  out  her  talons,  with  an  expression  of  gi*eat 
rage  and  fierceness.  The  birds  did  not  appear  at  all  shy,  being  easily 
approached  quite  nearly,  though  in  walking,  the  cracking  of  sticks  and 
the  clinking  of  splinters  of  trap-rock  made  no  little  noise.  One  of  the 
birds  appeared  to  keep  close  to  the  eyrie,  and  both  would  approach 
whenever  it  was  visited,  screaming  at  and  menacing  the  intruder,  not- 
withstanding that  at  that  time  there  were  no  eggs.  Mr.  Bennett,  sus- 
pecting that  incubation  had  commenced,  visited  the  locality  again  on 
the  9th,  but  only  saw  the  old  nest,  the  birds  behaving  as  before.  Ten 
days  later  he  made  another  visit,  and,  creeping  carefully  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  at  a  point  near  the  eyrie  already  spoken  of,  he  saw  the 
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female,  on  lookin^i^  over  tbe  cliff,  sitting  on  the  nest,  and  but  five  or  six 
ynrds  distant.  She  eyed  him  fiercely  for  an  instant,  and  then,  scram- 
bling from  the  nest  to  the  edge  ot*  the  narrow  shelf  supporting  it, 
launched  into  the  air.  In  a  twinkling  Mr.  Bennett's  unerring  aim  sent 
her  tumbling  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  several  hundred  feet 
below.  Tbe  nest  contained  four  eggs,  which  were  soon  safely  secured, 
and  the  body  of  the  female  was  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  clifi*.  The 
male  soon  coming  about  was  shot  at,  but  he  was  too  shy  to  come  within 
range,  excepting  once,  when  the  gun  was  being  reloadeil.  Tlie  eggs 
were  all  laid  after  April  9th,  and  their  contents  showed,  April  19th,  that 
they  had  been  incubated  but  a  day  or  two.  Incubation  seems,  in  this 
case,  to  have  commenced  several  weeks  later  than  usual,  which  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  late  snows  and  unusual  coldness  of  the  weather 
this  year  during  the  first  half  of  April. 

<^  The  situation  of  the  eyrie  was  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mount- 
ain, about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  mountain  from  its  south  end, 
ou  a  narrow  shelf  in  the  rock,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  a  nearly 
perpendicular  cliff,  150  or  2(H)  feet  in  height,  and  was  inaccessible  ex- 
cept to  a  bold  climber,  and  at  one  particular  point.  The  nest  was 
merely  a  slight  excavation,  sufficient  to  contain  the  eggs;  no  accessory 
material  had  been  added.  The  site  had  been  previously  occupied,  and 
probably  for  several  years;  and  for  weeks  before  the  eggs  were  laid 
was  carefully  guarded  by  the  bold  and  watchful  birds.'' 

These  four  eggs  averaged  2.22  long  by  1.68  broad,  with  2.32  by  1.71, 
and  2.16  by  1.65  as  maxima  and  minima,  respectively.  The  smallest 
was  larger  than  the  one  measured  by  Dr.  Brewer  (2.00  by  1.56),  which 
he  obtained  in  Labrador.  They  also  varied  considerably  in  contour, 
and  in  heaviness  and  extent  of  coloration  they  showed  a  series  from  the 
darkest  and  most  nearly  uniform  to  the  lightest  and  most  spai'sely 
marked,  in  which  latter  the  contrast  between  the  white  ground  and  the 
blotches  was  striking.  Of  the  darkest  egg  the  writer  says:  '*The  gen- 
eral color  is  chocolate-brown,  darker  and  moi-e  dense  and  uniform  about 
the  ends,  the  part  about  the  middle  being  lighter,  varied  with  small 
irregular  blotches  and  si>ecks  of  a  darker  tint  than  the  ground-color. 
The  color  of  the  smaller  end  is  a  nearly  uniform  dull  red  odire.  There 
is  also  an  irregular  belt  of  scattered  and  apparently  very  superficial 
blotches  of  very  dark  brown  or  nearly  black."  Two  other  eggs,  as 
already  mentioned,  graded  toward  the  lightest,  which  is  thus  described: 
"The  greater  end  of  the  egg^  which  in  the  eggs  of  most  birds  is  the  end 
most  subject  to  markings  and  to  the  greatest  depth  of  color,  is  white, 
sprinkled  sparingly  with  reddish  s[)ecks ;  while  the  smaller  end  is  deep 
bright  brick-red,  heve  and  there  relieved  by  small  specks  and  patches 
of  white  groundcolor.  About  the  middle  of  the  egg  the  colors  are  iu 
more  equal  proportions,  tbe  white  patches  becoming  larger  on  the 
smaller  end  toward  the  middle,  and  the  red  patches  on  the  larger  end 
increase  toward  the  same  point,  where  the  colors  meet  and  become 
mixed  in  irregular  patches  of  various  sizes,  from  mere  dots  to  blotches." 

Viewing  such  variation  as  this,  in  size,  form,  and  color,  among  eggs 
of  the  same  clutch,  we  see  how  utterly  worthless  are  such  discrepancies 
as  a  means  of  deciding  a  mooted  question  ot  8i>ecific  identity,  or  the 
reverse,  in  nearly-allied  birds.  Yet  some  ornithologists  will  compare  a 
single  egg  with  another,  gravely  note  the  differences,  and  thereupon 
proceed  to  an  argument  with  still  denser  gravity.  Corresponding  dis- 
crepancies in  the  mode  of  niditication  serve  as  a  basis  for  equally  flimsy 
arguments.  Take  the  present  case  of  the  Duck  Hawk,  lireeding  on 
Mount  Tom  ou  the  bare  ground,  while  iu  other  instances  it  is  known  to 
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baild  a  large,  balky  nest  of  sticks  and  other  coarse  material,  as  noticed 
by  Dr.  Wood  on  Talcott  Mountain,  and  by  Aadubon  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
I^brador  coast.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  also  stated  to  be  from 
two  to  five  in  number,  four  being  the  usual  nest-complement.  Oology 
is  attractive  and  in  many  respects  satisfactory^  but  it  is  certainly  the 
most  unsafe  department  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Allen  continues  the  subject  in  his  later  communiciition  to  the 
American  Naturalist,  as  above  quoted:  ^^One  or  more  pairs  of  these 
birds  have  been  seen  about  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  every  season 
since  the  first  discovery  of  their  e^gf^  at  the  former  locality,  in  1864. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  since  carefully  watcbed  them,  and  his  frequent  labori- 
ous searches  for  their  nests  have  been  well  rewarded.  In  1860  he  took 
a  second  set  of  eggs,  three  in  number,  from  the  eyrie  previously  occu- 
pied. In  1867  the  male  bird  was  killed  late  in  April,  and  this  appar- 
ently prevented  their  breeding  there  that  year,  as  they  probably  other- 
wise would  have  done ;  at  least  no  nest  was  that  year  discovered.  In 
1868  Hawks  of  this  species  were  seen  about  the  mountains,  and,  although 
they  reared  their  young  there,  all  effort  to  discover  their  nest  was  inef- 
fectual. The  present  year  (1869)  they  commenced  to  lay  in  the  old 
nestiug-pl.ice,  but  as  they  were  robbed  when  but  one  egg  had  been  de- 
posited, they  deserted  it,  and  chose  a  site  still  more  inaccessible.  Here 
they  were  equally  unfortunate ;  for,  during  a  visit  to  the  mountain  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bennett,  April  28,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
their  second  eyrie,  and  from  which,  with  considerable  difticulty,  three 
freshly-laid  eggs  were  obtained.  Not  discouraged  by  this  second  mis- 
fortune, they  nested  again,  this  time  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  old 
eyrie,  from  which  all,  excepting  the  last  set  of  eggs,  have  been  obtained. 
Again  they  were  unfortunate,  Mr.  Bennett  removing  their  second  set  of 
eggs,  three  in  number.  May  23d,  at  which  time  incubation  had  just  com- 
menced. The  birds  remained  about  the  mountain  all  the  summer,  and, 
from  the  anxiety  they  manifested  in  August,  it  appears  not  improbable 
that  they  laid  a  third  time,  and  at  this  late  period  had  untlcdged  young." 

Accounts  from  the  West  are  meagre.  The  only  indications  from  the 
Missouri  region  I  have  seen  are  Dr.  Hayden's  and  Prof.  Snow's.  Mr. 
Dali  found  the  bird  in  Alaska ;  a  pair  nested  on  a  dead  spruce,  and  had 
young  nearly  ready  to  fly  June  1st.  Dr.  Cooper  observes  that  it  is  resi- 
dent along  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  California,  but  migratory  north 
of  the  Columbia.  It  breeds  in  cavities  of  the  lofty,  inaccessible  cliff;? 
overhanging  the  water,  both  along  the  nmin-land  and  on  the  islands. 
*'  On  Santa  Barbara  Island,  in  May,  a  pair  which  probably  were  still  feed- 
ing their  young,  swept  boldly  around  my  head,  when  I  must  have  been 
fully  half  a  mile  from  the  nest,  and  I  shot  the  female,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men. I  have  seen  one  pursue  a  Swallow,  and,  turning  feet  upward, 
seize  it  flying  with  perfect  ease." 

FALCO  COLUMBARIUS,  Linn. 
Pigeon  Hawk* 

Faloo  coluviharius,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  (Jc.  j)a?M?H6ar»w,CATJCS.,  i,  3;  Ac.  caro- 
Unenitifiy  Bhiss.,  i,  378).— Foust..  Plnlos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  382.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 
1768,  2S1.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  i,  1790,  44.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  83.- Shaw, 
Gi'ii  Zool.  vii,  188.— Cc  v.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  322.— Wii^.^  Am.  Orn.  ii,  1810,  107, 
pi.  15,  f.  3.— .Iaki).,  ed.  Wils.  i,  254.— Jame^,  ed.  Wils.  i,  61.— Bukw.,  etl.  Wils. 
683.— Bp.,  Syii.  1828,  38 ;  Isis,  1832,  1136.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  60.— Less.,  Tr. 
Oru.  02— Rich.  &  Sw.,  V.  B.  A.  ii,  1831/.«.— Sw.,  Ciaasif.  B.  ii,  18:{7,  212.— 
Acix,  Oni.  Bioff.  i,  1832,  m'>;  v,  b68 ;  pi.  92;  Svn.  18:59,  16 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  88, 
pi.  21.— liP.,  List,  1838,  4.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  i7.-DEKAY,  N.  Y.  Zool.  i,  lttl4, 
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4,  pi.  4,  f.  9.— Jard.,  Ann.  N.  H.  xviii,  118  (Tobago).— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  815.— 

Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ten  1860,  142.— Coop..  B.  Cal.  i,  liJ70,  460.— 

RiDGW.,  Pr.  PLila.  Acad.  1870,  140.— T  Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iu,  1872.  160.— 

CouES,  Key,  1872,  214. 
FtUoo  (Hi/poiriorchis)  colnmbarius  of  many  authors. — Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  18.58,  9. 
TiMiunculH8  columbarius,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  pi.  11 ;  Noav.  Diet.  d^Hiat.  Nat. 

xii,  104  ;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1236. 
NUus  columhariusy  Cuv. 
Astur  columbariu9j  BoiR. 
Hjfpotriorchis  colitmbaritu.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  55. — Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 

26.— WooDU.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,60.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 90  (includes  next  species).— 

Bkew.,  N.  a.  061.  1857, 12.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  74.— Heerm.,  ibid. 

X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1«65,  323  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad. 

1866,  42  (Arizona).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  270  (Alaska).— 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  134  (Costa  Rica).— Stkv.,  U.  8.  Qeol.  Snrv.  Ter. 

1870,  462  —Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 
Hypotriorchls  (Litkofalco)  oolumbariuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  26. 
Hypotriorchis  (JEnalan)  columbariu8f  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  21,  No.  193. 
Mmlon  columbariMj  Kaup,  Monofr.  Falc,  Cont.  Om.  1850,  .54. 
FtUoo  (JEaalon)  liiko/aloo  var.  eolumbarimj  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873,' 46  (bat  co?«m- 

barius  has  priority). — B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  144. 
Falco  tntemix/««,  Daud.,  Traits  d'Oru.  ii,  1800,  141. 

Falco  temerariiis,  AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,  1831,  381,  pi.  75.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  61. 
Falco  anduboniy  **  Black w.,  Zool.  Res.  1834." 
(f )  Falco  {Ji:8alon)  liihofalco  var.  suckleyi,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 147 

(northwest  coast ;  melanotic ;  parallel  with  case  of  communis  var.  pealei), 

^a&.— Generally  distributed  over  North  America.  Ranging  into  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  northern  portions  of  South  America.  Ecuador  (Scl.  P.  Z.  S.  1658,  451). 
Venezuela  (Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  252).  Cuba(D'ORBiG.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  23 ; 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  p.  Ixxxiv ;  Gundl.,  Rep.  1865, 255).    Jamaica  (Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 17). 

Late  Expeditions. — 60621,  Green  River. 

In  ranging  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  the  European,  Mr.  Ridgway  has  apparently  over- 
looked the  &ct  that  ^^  oolumbarius "  has  priority  over  "  litkofaloOy  whichlatter,  iu  event 
he  proves  correct  in  uniting  the  two,  will  be  known  as  F.  columbarius  var.  liUio/aloo, 
Considering,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  fact  of  varietal  relationship  can  hardly 
be  consideied  established,  and  that  it  is  rarely  necessary,  or  oven  expedient,  to  ex- 
change one  tentative  view  for  another  equally  so,  I  follow  the  usual  course  in  separat- 
ing the  two  birds  specifically.  Upon  similar  considerations  I  retain  F.  richardsomi  as 
a  species  until  its  inter-graidation  with  F.  columbarius  is  proven,  although  I  believe 
that  most  probably  Mr.  Ridgway's  later  view  of  its  varietal  relationship  with  F,  coluM' 
barius  is  correct. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  the  published  accoants  of  this  elegant  and 
spirited  Uawk,  aptly  styled  "  The  Little  Corporal."  It  is  apparently 
not  common  in  the  interior  of  the  West,  and  even  less  so  than  has  been 
supposed,  a  part  of  the  quoted  instances  of  its  occurrence,  like  Dr. 
Hayden's  for  instance,  really  referring  to  the  next  species,  the  history 
of  which  has  only  lately  been  disentangled  from  that  of  the  true  Pigeon 
Hawk.  Mr.  Dall  gives  it  as  resident  in  Alaska,  and  notes  the  fact  of 
its  even  destroying  Ptarmigan,  birds  much  larger  than  itself— proof, 
were  any  needed,  of  its  audacity  and  prowess.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
it  ranges  over  the  whole  of  California  in  cold  weather,  but  he  never 
observed  it  in  summer,  even  in  the  highest  mountains. 

Our  accounts  of  its  uidification  are  detective,  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing. It  appears  to  breed  chiefly  north  of  the  United  States,  and  accord- 
ing to  Hutcbina,  as  rendered  in  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  it  makes 
a  nest  on  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees,  of  sticks  and  grass,  lined  with 
feathers.  Audubon  describes  a  nest  he  found  in  Labrador  in  a  low  fir- 
tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  built  of  sticks,  lined  with  moss 
and  feathers.  The  bird  is  unquestionably  resident  iu  Northern  New 
England,  where  Mr.  Boardman  says  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees.  No 
authentic  instance  of  its  breeding  further  south  has  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Samuels,  indeed,  in  his  Catalogue,  gives  it  as  resident  and 
breeding  in  Massachusetts,  but  this  is  negatived  by  his  own  subsequent 
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Statement,  id  his  later  work,  where  he  says  he  has  do  antheDtic  iDfor- 
matioD  of  its  breeding  in  New  England  (p.  18).  He,  however,  figures  an 
egg^  received  from  Mri  Boardman  as  being  of  this  species,  from  Mill- 
towD,  MaiDe.  It  measures  ODly  1.50  by  1.44,  and  in  coloration,  as  rep- 
resented ou  the  plate,  differs  materially  from  any  anthentic  specimens 
1  have  seen.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  egg  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  proves  not  authentic,  he  having  been 
deceived  by  a  chaiD  of  circumstantial  evidence  he  could  not  but  accept 
as  conclusive.  In  the  uncertainty,  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  offer  an 
unquestionable  description,  derived  from  examination  of  specimens  in 
the  Smithsonian.  The  size  varies  from  1.50  by  1.30  to  1.80  by  1.30 — 
figures  also  indicating  the  range  of  variation  in  shape,  some  being  sub- 
spherical,  others  elongate-oval.  Coloration  ranges  from  a  nearly  uniform 
deep  rich  brown  (chestnut  or  burnt  sienna),  to  whitish  or  white  only, 
marked  with  a  few  indistinct  dots  of  dull  grayish  or  drab.  Such  ex- 
tremes are  connected  by  every  degree ;  a  yellowish-brown  ground-color, 
irregularly  splashed  with  rich  ruddy  brown,  is  the  usual  style.  The 
markings  may  be  very  evenly  distributed,  or  mostly  gathered  in  a 
wreath  around  one  or  the  other  end,  or  even  both  ends. 

I  may  here  mention  a  fact  in  oology,  apparently  not  .without  its  value. 
In  measuring  many  hundred  eggs,  I  have  noticed  that  the  variation, 
however  great,  is  less  in  absolute  bulk  than  in  contour — in  approach  to, 
or  departure  from,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  shape  for 
the  species.  Now  this  variation  in  shape  is  produced  mainly  by 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  major  axis,  the  transverse  diameter  being 
approximately  constant.  What  additional  variation  in  shape  may  occur, 
results  from  slight  shifting  of  the  point  of  greatest  breadth  toward  one 
end  or  the  other.  Anatomical  considerations  bear  this  out.  Taking 
the  calibre  of  the  oviduct  as  an  approximately  fixed  quantity  in  the 
same  species,  and  remembering  that  varying  circumstances  of  age,  sea- 
son, and  physical  vigor,  determine  the  amount  of  fluids  secreted  to 
envelope  the  ovum,  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
calcareous  shell  must  vary  correspondingly,  the  difference  will  be 
mainly  in  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  egg^  since  the  contractility 
of  the  oviduct  holds  the  transverse  diameter  newly  fixed. 

There  are  also  few  instances  of  greater  difference  in  the  amount, 
intensity,  and  distribution  of  pigmentary  matter  than  those  occurring 
among  Hawks,  and  even  in  eggs  of  the  same  nest-complement.  I 
think  it  a  probable  rule,  that  the  succession  of  laying  of  the  eggs  can 
be  judged  by  the  quantity  of  pigment  in  the  shell,  those  first  extruded 
being  generally  the  most  heavily  colored,  the  others  growing  lighter 
with  gradual  consumption  of  the  color  supply.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  cases  where  the  same  nest  has  been  robbed  repeatedly — the 
later  laid  eggs  gradually  losing  their  coloration,  as  well  as  gradually 
growing  smaller,  with  increasing  exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  pow- 
ers of  the  parent.  Every  poultry  man  is  familiar  with  the  extreme 
instance  of  this,  when  a  hen  drops  an  egg  often  no  longer  than  a 
pigeon's,  as  the  final  effort  before  ceasing  to  lay. 

FALCO  RICHAEDSONII,  Ridgw. 
American  Merlin. 

Falco  assalon,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  37,  pi.  25  (excl.  svn.;  neo  a«c^).— Nctt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  STiH.— Towns.,  Narr.  18:i9.— Coop.  «&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter. 
1860,  288.— COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (iu  text). 

Bfpotriarchis  columhariua,  Cass.,  III.  1854,  90  (partly).— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  152.— Stev., 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 462  (partly). 
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• 
Falco  columharius,  Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  9  (partly). 
Falco  (Ilffpolriorchis)  riciiardsoniif  RiDGW.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 145  ( ^  type  one  of  Dr. 

HaydeD'H  specimens). 
Hppotriorchis  richardsonif  Snow,  B.  Kads.  1873. 
Falco  richardsoniy  CouES,  Key,  1872,  ^14. 
Falco  (jEaalon)  lithofalco  var.  Hchardsonif  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ili,  1874, 14a 

J7a&.— Interior  of  North  America.  United  States  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Monntains.    Arctic  America. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 5170-1,  month  of  Vermilion  River,  Dakota. 

Later  Expeditions.— 5Q9ti3.  Berthoud's  Pass;  G03:^,  La  Bont6  Creek,  Wyoming;  60617, 
Box  Elder  Creek,  Utah;  60618-9,  Green  River,  Wyoming;  60620,  Sweetwater. 

This  species  was  first  noticed  by  the  authors  of  the  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americaua,  who  accurately  distinguished,  it  from  the  common  Pigeon 
Hawk,  considering  it  identical  with  the  F,  CBsalon  of  Europe.  Subse- 
quent writers  attributed  this  last  to  North  America,  all  apparently 
having  the  present  bird  in  view.  Mr.  Oassin,  with  some  of  the  speci- 
mens before  him  that  afterward  served  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bidgway'49 
descriptions,  noticed  the  discrepancies  presented  on  comparison  with 
the  ordinary  F.  columbarium^  but  made  no  specific  discrimination,  citing 
F,  cBsalon  of  Swainson  and  Eichardson  as  a  synonym.  I  observed  the 
same  thing  in  18G6,  remarking  as  follows :  ^^  In  the  immense  series  of 
Pigeon  Hawks  which  I  have  examined  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  I 
find  a  few  specimens  which  constantly  differ  to  a  marked  degree  from 
any  of  the  diverse  plumages  in  which  F.  columbarius  presents  itself. 
These  specimens  are  invariably  much  larger  than  any  others  in  the 
series;  are  much  lighter  colored ;  and  differ  constantly  in  the  increased 
number  of  light  and  dark  bars  on  the  tail.  Compared  with  a  European 
specimen  of  J^.  cesalon^  they  agree  in  every  particular.  I  think  it  most 
probable  that  future  careful  research  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  species  hitherto  usually  confounded  with  JP.  columbarius.^  This  sur- 
mise has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  who,  however,  has  pointed  out 
some  differences,  before  overlooked,  between  our  bird  and  the  true 
c&ialon^  and  proposed  the  specific  name  I  have  adopted.  The  bird  may 
prove,  I  still  think,  only  a  geographical  race  of  aesalon;  in  fact  Mr. 
Bidgway  has  latterly  reduced  it.  As  the  species  is  still  very  little 
known,  the  description  is  subjoined.*  It  should  be  diligently  sought 
for  in  the  northwest,  additional  specimens  being  very  desirable. 

*^^ Adult  male:  Upper  plumage,  dall  earth-hrown,  each  feather  grayish-nmber  cen- 
trally, and  with  a  conspicuous  black  shaft-line.  Head  above,  approachinjfi;  ashy-^hite 
anteriorly,  the  black  shaft-strerks  bein^  very  conspicuous.  Seoondanes,  primary- 
coverts,  and  primaries,  margined  terminally  with  dull  white;  the  primary-coverts  with 
two  transverse  series  of  pale  ochraceous  spots ;  primaries,  with  spots  of  the  same,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  inner  webs.  Upper  tail  coverts,  tipped  and  spotted  be- 
neath the  surface  with  white.  Tail,  clear  drab,  much  lighter  than  the  primaries,  but 
growinj2^  darker  terminally,  having  basnlly  a  slightly  ashy  cast,  crossed  with  six 
sharply  defined  perfectly  continuous  bands  (the  last  terminal)  of  ashy-white.  Head 
frontaily,  laterally  and  beneath — a  collar  round  the  nape  (interrupting  the  brown 
above)— and  entire  lower  parts,  white,  somewhat  ochraceous,  this  most  perceptible 
on  the  tibisB  ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverta  with  sparse,  fine,  hair-like  streaks  of  black; 
nuchal  collar,  jugulnm,  breast,  abdomen,  sides  and  flanks,  with  a  median  linear  stripe 
of  clear  ochre-brown  on  each  feather;  these  stripes  broadest  on  the  flanks:  each  stjripe 
with  a  conspicuous  black  shaft-streak ;  tibiic  and  lower  tail-coverts  with  fine  sban- 
streaks  of  brown,  like  the  broader  stripes  of  the  other  portions.  Chin  and  throat, 
only,  immaculate.  Lining  of  the  wings  spotted  with  ochraceous-white  and  brown,  in 
about  equal  amount,  the  foVnier  in  spots  approaching  the  shaft.  Inner  webs  of  pri- 
maries with  transverse  broad  bars  of  pale  ochraceous — eight  on  the  longest.  Wing, 
7.70;  tail,  5.00;  culmen,  0.50;  tarsus,  1.30;  middle  toe,  1.25;  outer,  0.85;  inner,  0.70; 
posterior,  0.50. 

*^ Adult  female :  Difi*ering  in  coloration  from  the  male  only  in  the  points  of  detail. 
Gronud-color  of  the  upper  parts  clear  grayish-drab,  the  feathers  witn  conspicuously 
black  shafts;  all  the  feathers  with  pairs  of  rather  indistinct  rounded  ochraceons  spots, 
these  most  conspicuous  on  the  wings  and  scapulars.    Secondaries  crossed  with  toreo 
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Tbis  is  the  bird  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hajden,  under  name  of  columhO' 
riuSy  as  abundant  in  the  wooded  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  re^^on.  Cue 
of  bis  specimens  from  the  Vermilion  Eiver  served  as  the  male  type 
of  Mr.  Bidgway's  description ;  another  (No.  58983),  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Stevenson  at  Berthoud's  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Colorado, 
is  the  female  type.  The  writer  quotes  a  third,  a  young  male,  taken  at 
Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  by  General  Alfred  Sully.  Prof.  Snow  records  it 
among  Kansas  birds,  on  Professor  Baird's  authority;  whether  from 
actual  capture  of  specimens  in  the  State,  or  upon  the  strength  of  its 
known  distribution,  I  am  not  informed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pale, 
ashy  specimen  noted  by  Dr.  Cooper,  as  procured  by  him  at  Fort  Mojave, 
Arizona,  was  an  individual  of  this  species.  Dr.  Richardson's  biid  was 
an  old  female,  killed  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May  14, 
1827,  while  flying  with  her  mate ;  "  in  the  oviduct  there  were  several 
fall-sized  white  eggs,  clouded  at  one  end  with  a  few  bronze-colored 
spots.''  Another  specimen  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  What  little  information  we 
possess  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  indicates  nothing  peculiar  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  F.  columharius. 

FALCO  SPARVERIUS,  Linn. 

Sparrow  Hawk. 

a.  sparrerius. 

Falco  sparreriua^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  128  {Ac,  intwor,  Gates.,  i,  5;  JEsalon  caroli- 
nensiSf  Briss.,  i,  386,  pi.  32,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788. 284.— Lath.,  I.  Orn.  i, 
1790,  42.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1600, 142,  pi.  12.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  pi.  26.— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Ofd.  ii,  1610,  117,  pi.  16,  f.  1  {  9  )  J  iv,  57,  pi.  32,  f.  2  ( <? ).— Steph., 
Geu.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii.  38.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  322. — James.,  ed.  Wils.  i, 
56,  60.— Jard.,  ed.  Wile,  i,  262;  ii,  51.— Brkw.,  ed.  Wils.  864.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828, 
27  ;  iBis,  1832,  1136— Wagl.,  Isis.  1831,  517.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 31, 
pi.  24.— Sw.,  Claeeif.  B.  ii,  1837, 212.— Nutt.,  MaD.  i.  1832, 58,— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
ii,  1835,  246 ;  v,  1839,  370 ;  pi.  142 ;  Syn.  18:^,  17 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  90,  22.— 
ViEiLt.,  Edcv.  Meth.  iii,  12:i4.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  16,  pi.  7,  f.  la— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 15.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  13.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  143.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Artv.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 110.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 
i.  1870,  462.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 180.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  1872, 
207.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  214,  fig.  142 ;  and  of  most  authors. 

Falco  (Tinnunculus)  sparverius  of  some  authors. — RiDGW.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1873,  48. — B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  169. 

TtnnuncuhtM  sjmrveriuSf  Vieill,,  Ois.  Am.  Sept,  i,  1807,  40,  pi.  12. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B. — 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 27.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 60.— Cass.,  111.  1&')4,  92;  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1855,  278.— Brkw.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  16.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
74.— Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Hekrm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi,  31. — Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862,  l.">2.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 
499.— Stkv.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sun*.  Ter.  1870,  462.— Meiui.,  ibid,  1872,  696.— Snow, 

B.  Kai)s.  1873;  and  of  many  authors. 

Tinnvnnilus  {Pccdlomia)  sparreriusj  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  23,  No.  216. 

Cerchneis  aparreriuny  BoiR. — Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1KJ8,  5. 

PaeilorniH  sparverius,  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc,  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  53.  • 

Uands  of  deeper,  more  reddish-ochraceous.  Bands  of  the  tail,  pure  white.  In  other 
respects  exactly  like  the  male.  Wing,  9.00;  tail,  6.10;  culmeu,  0.55;  tarsus,  1.40; 
middle  toe,  l.i'O. 

*'  Young  male:  Differing  from  the  adult  only  in  degree.  Upper  surface  with  the  rusty 
borders  of  the  feathers  more  washed  over  the  general  sniface:  the  rusty  orhraceous 
forming  the  ground-color  of  the  head — paler  anteriorly,  where  the  black  shat't-streaks 
are  very  conspicuous  ;  spots  on  the  primary  coverts  and  primaries  deep  reddish  ochra- 
ceous;  tail-bands  broader  than  in  the  adult  and  more  reddish;  the  terminal  one  twice 
as  broad  as  the  rest  (0.40  of  an  inch),  and  almost  cream  color.  Beneath,  pale  ochraco- 
ous.  this  dee])est  on  the  breast  and  sides;  markings  as  in  the  adult,  but  anal*  region 
and  b>wer  tail-coverts  immaculate ;  the  shaft-streaks  on  the  tibiw,  also,  scarcely  dis- 
cernible.   Wing,  7.00;  tail,  4.60. 
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bj  Cj  d,  &C. 

For  varioDS  races  or  conspeoies,  real  or  sapposed,  see  especially  RiDOW.,  Pr.  Philo. 
Acad.  1870, 147-149 ;  and  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  ui,  1874,  16&-1()8. 

Hiib. — The  whole  of  North  America,  and  southward. 

List  ofspedmeM, 


19114 


C7 


Grosv.  Fork. 


9  I  June  7,  1860 


F.V.Hayden 


10.50 


2.37 


7.60 


Lieuietiani  Warren^a  Expedition. — 5172,  5177,  Yellowstone  River;  5175,  Powder  River; 
5178,  Fort  Berthold ;  ,  Farm  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Later  Exp€ditions.--^984'if  Colorado ;  60336-8,  Wyoming ;  60662,  North  Platte ;  62236-9, 
Idaho. 

^^Tbe  trees,  of  late  so  ricbly  green,  now  disclose  the  fading  tints  of 
antumn;  the  cricket  becomes  mute,  the  grasshopper  withers  on  the 
fences,  the  mouse  retreats  to  her  winter  quarters ;  dismal  clouds  obscure 
the  eastern  horizon,  the  sun  assumes  a  sickly  dimness,  hoar  frosts  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  long  night  encroacbes  on  the  domains  of  light.  No 
longer  are  heard  the  feathered  choristers  of  the  woods,  who  throng  to- 
ward more  congenial  climes,  and  in  their  rear  rushes  the  Sparrow 
Hawk."  So  the  great  painter  of  Nature  portrays  tbe  waning  season, 
grapbic  with  pen  as  with  pencil.  The  dying  year  may  bring  no  dismay 
to  tbe  intrepid  little  Hawk,  but  wben  its  cold  breath  blows  away  the 
delicate  creatures  that  afibrd  his  sustenance,  perforce  he  follows  after; 
and  once  with  us,  braves  all  weatbers  and  lives  in  plenty.  Few,  if  any, 
of  our  birds  are  more  widely  dispersed,  few  are  better  known,  and  cer- 
tainly no  Hawk  is  regarded  with  less  disfavor.  Too  small  of  frame— 
thougb  stout  hearted  enough,  I  warrant — to  commit  depredations  in  the 
farm-yard  ;  subsisting  on  small  insectivorous  birds,  it  is  true,  but  also 
destroying  countless  field-mice  and  noxious  insects,  he  is  te  oe  held  a 
benefactor  to  tbe  agriculturist.  Tbe  prettiest  and  jauntiest  of  our 
Hawks,  and  yet  no  prig ;  a  true  Falcon,  if  a  little  one,  with  as  noble 
mien  and  as  much  pluck  as  the  best  among  his  larger  brethren,  we  can 
but  admire  him.  No  Hawk  is  more  abundant  in  the  West.  Go  where 
we  may,  in  summer  or  winter,  we  shall  before  long  see  him  hovering 
over  tbe  fields,  or  perched,  erect  and  motionless,  on  his  outpost,  sweep- 
ing tbe  ground  below  with  keen,  audacious  eye.  It  is  a  treacherous 
calm ;  the  ardor  of  the  Falcon  grows  with  restraint.  An  nnlncky 
Sparrow  flirts  in  yonder  bnsb,  and  gives  a  flippant  chirp— whishi  and 
it  is  all  over.  Po6r,  little,  rollicking  Sparrow  I  this  is  no  easier  for  ffou 
te  bear,  because  it  is  a  "law  of  nature,"  as  we  say.  Who  is  ever  quite 
ready  for  the  last  f  What  pang  is  taken  away  when  the  cry  it  extorts 
is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  like  lamentation  f  We  theorize  best  before  the 
Falcon's  talon  strikes. 

Tbe  reader  has  doubtless  stood,  as  I  often  have,  in  a  thicket,  x)eering 
about  in  readiness  to  sboot  soma  rare  Warbler  or  Finch  that  he  vainly 
tries  to  discover  amid  the  dense  foliage.  And  not  seldom — whish  I  same- 
thing  flashes  right  by,  twists  with  marvellous  swiftness  and  address 
tbrough  the  tangled  underwood,  a  cry  of  distress  is  heard,  along  with 
an  exultant  scream,  and  the  next  moment  a  Sparrow  Hawk  glides  out 
from  tbe  thicket  on  the  far  side,  bearing  his  quivering  victim  in  his 
claws,  and  makes  straightway  for  the  nearest  stump  or  post  to  feast  at 
his  leisure.  As  eager  as  we  were,  but  keen-eyed  and  more  skilful,  he 
snatched  the  prize  himself,  and  his  beak  is  already  buried  in  ite  breast, 
drinking  warm  blood.  We  inwardly  wish  we  could  punish  the  bold  rob- 
ber, but  tbe  splendid  exhibition  of  his  powers  almost  makes  amends 
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for  our  loss  of  the  specimen  ;  and,  besides,  we  may  reflect  that  if  the 
world  owes  ns  ornithology,  it  owes  the  Sparrow  Hawk  a  living. 

It  is  surprising  what  large  birds  the  gallant  little  warrior  will  attack. 
I  have  seen  it  overpower  and  bear  away  a  Thrasher,  a  bird  inch  for  inch 
as  long  as  itself,  and  nearly  as  heavy.  Still,  it  usaally  preys  apon  hum- 
bler game,  particularly  such  birds  as  those  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  also  often  picks  the  elegant  little  lizards  {Sceloporns)  off  the 
fences.  Like  other  Falcons,  it  captures  its  prey  at  a  dash,  or  not  at  all. 
If  it  miss  its  aim,  or  the  bird  contrives  to  elude  its  clutch,  it  disdains 
to  pursue,  and  remounts  its  observatory  with  a  crest-fallen  aspect,  as  if 
chagrined  at  its  want  of  skill,  but  doubtless  reflecting,  "better  luck  next 
time."  The  difference  between  the  true  Falcons  and  the  Accipiters  is 
much  like  that  between  a  tiger  and  a  wolf  As  for  the  Buzzards,  they 
are  bears  among  birds ;  Kites  are  the  weasels.  In  the  Middle  districts 
these  Hawks  pair  in  April,  and  immediately  go  to  house-keeping.  As 
they  breed  in  every  section,  from  the  fur  countries  to  Mexico,  the  i)eriod 
varies  in  time  of  the  year  according  to  the  state  of  the  season.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  build  a  nest  for  themselves.  They  generally 
choose  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  limb  or  tall  stub ;  a  deserted  Woodpeck- 
er's hole  answers  every  purpose,  in  many  cases,  and  they  are  said  to 
sometimes  occupy  an  old  Crow's  neat.  The  skilful  and  industrious 
Woodpeckers — "carpinteros,"  as  the  Mexicans  aptly  call  them — fit  up 
residences  for  the  Hawks,  requiring  no  alteration.  Five  or  six  eggs  appear 
to  be  the  usual  nest-fuli )  seven  are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  one 
clutch.  They  are  nearly  spheroidal,  measuring  about  1.38  in  length  by 
1.12  in  breadth.  The  ground-color  is  usually  buffy,  or  pale  yellowish- 
brown  ;  this  is  blotched  all  over  with  dark  brown,  the  splashes  of  which 
are  usually  largest  and  most  numerous  toward  the  greater  end,  at  or 
aronnd  which  they  may  run  into  a  crown  or  wreath.  Some  eggs  arq 
pale  brown,  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  dark  brown ;  some  are  white, 
with  pale  brown  6pots ;  and  a  few  are  whitish,  without  any  markings. 
I  have  never  seen  the  nestlings ;  Audubon  says  they  are  covered  with 
whitish  down.  But  the  first  true  feathers  are  much  like  those  of  the 
parents,  and  the  sexual  distinctions  of  plumage  are  very  early  apparent. 

These  handsome  little  Hawks  are  often  kept  in  confinement,  and  make 
interesting,  if  not  entirely  agreeable,  pets — at  least  for  those  who  like 
to  see  birds  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.  For  myself,  I  dis- 
like caged  birds,  and  caged  Hawks  of  all  others ;  the  incongruity  is 
unpleasant,  view  it  as  we  may.  While  I  was  at  Columbia,  in  South 
Carolina,  a  neighbor  had  three  Sparrow  Hawks  for  some  time.  As  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  nest  when  quite  young,  they  became  in  a 
measure  reconciled  to  captivity.  They  ate  any  kind  of  meat  freely,  and 
as  they  grew  up,  began  to  display  much  of  their  natural  spirit.  When 
tormented  in  the  various  ingenious  ways  people  have  of  **  stirring  up'' 
r^ged  birds,  they  would  resent  the  indignity  by  snapping  the  bill,  beat- 
ing with  the  wings,  and  clutching  with  their  talons  at  the  offending  cane 
or  umbrella-tip.  One  of  them  was  a  cripple,  having  a  broken  leg  very 
badly  set,  and  the  other  two  used  to  bully  him  dreadfully.  One  night, 
whether  from  not  having  been  fed  sufficiently,  or  being  in  unusually  baa 
humor,  they  set  upon  him,  killed  him  outright,  and  then  almost  devoured 
him  before  morning. 
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BUTEO  HARLANI,  "And.'' 
Harlan's  Buzzard ;  Black  Warrior. 

Falco  harJaniy  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  441:  v,  1839,  380:  pL  86.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832. 

105.— Bhew.,  ed  Wils.  684. 
Buteo  harlaniy  AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  6 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  8.— Bp.,  Consp.  List,  1838,  3.— 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 11.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  30.— Lawb.,  Ann. 

Lye.  V,  220.— Cass.,  ni.  1854, 101 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  24.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

1866, 45.— RiDGW.,  ibid.  1870, 142.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 47.3.— Coues,  Key.  1875?, 

216.— Snow,  B.  Kaiis.  1873,  — ,  and  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873, 172.— B.  B.  &  R.,'N.  A. 

B.  iii,  1874,  292.    (Not  of  Bryant.)    (Very  likely  not  of  Audubon.) 

Hob, — "  Louisiana.''    "  New  Mexico.''    "  California."    "  Kansas." 

I  regard  the  claims  of  this  species  to  validity  as  not  yet  established. 
Both  Gray  and  Bonaparte  quote  it  as  a  synonym  of  B.  borealiSj  and  it 
appeai*s  not  improbable  that  it  represents  the  complete  melanism  of 
that  species,  corresponding  with  the  ^^  insignattis'^  style  of  swainsani, 
A  farther  element  of  doubt  is  found  in  the  fact  that  different  authors 
have  used  the  name  for  different  species.  Thus  Dr.  Bryant's  "  harlani^ 
is  certainly  swaimoni^  while  the  ^^harlani^  of  some  of  the  older  New 
England  authors  is  almost  as  certainly  the  black  state  of  Archibuteo 
lagopus. 

The  claim  of  the  species  to  be  embraced  in  the  present  work  rests 
npon  the  capture  of  a  specimen  near  Lawrence,  Kansas.  On  being 
transmitted  to  the  Smithsonian,  it  was  pronounced  by  Prof.  Baird  and 
Mr.  Eidgway  to  be  harlani^  as  understood  by  them.  I  have  examined 
this  and  some  other  specimens  supi)08ed  to  represent  Audubon's  bird, 
and  can  see  all  the  later  ascribed  characters,  which  cause  me  to 
suspend  judgment  for  the  present,  and  let  the  bird  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  as  the  differences  from  any  known  style  of  borealis  are  too  great 
to  be  reconciled.  The  Buteo  cooperi  offers  much  the  same  case ;  addi- 
tional specimens,  only  lately  received,  are  just  like  the  original  type, 
and  easily  recognized.    But  Audubon's  bird  may  be=caiuri<«. 

BUTEO  BOREALIS,  (Gm.)  VieiU. 

Red-tailed  Buzzard;  Hen  Hawk. 

a.  horealis. 

Falco  borealis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 2fi(i.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 25.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om. 
ii,  1800, 157.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  112.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,75,  pi. 52,1 1.— 
Sahink,  l?>ankl.  Journ.  670.^Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  32;  Iain,  18:12,  li:«.— Waql.,  laia, 
1H31, 517.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  18:^2, 102.— Auix,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  18:12, 265 ;  v,  378;  pi. 51. 

Buteo  borealis,  Vikill.,  Nonv.  Diet,  d' Hit»t.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  4#8;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1228.— 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:a,  50.— Vio.,  Zool.  Journ.  i,  :i40;  Beech.  Voy.  15.—^ 
Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47.— Lkss.,  Tr.  Orn.  79.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  88,* 
84.— JAI5D.,  ed.  Wils.  ii,  280,  282.— Brkw.,  ed.  Wils.  450,  084.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 
3;  Cousp.  i,  1850,  19.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  6;  B.  A.  i,  1840,  32,  pi.  7.— GosSK,  B. 
Jam.  1847, 11,  pi.  2.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cnbre,  1850, 18,  pi.  1.— Cass.,  III.  1854,  97;  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1855, 279.— >VoODn.,  Sit^rr.  Rep.  1853, 59  (inclndes  western).— Puchkr., 
Rev.  Zool.  1850,  214.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1^7,  21.— Gamb.,  J.  A.  N.  a  i,  a«.— 
DeKay,  N.  y.  Zool.  ii,  9,  pi.  8,  fig.  17.— Peab.,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.— Thomps.,  Nat. 
Hist.  Vermont,  App.  63.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  62.— Kaup,  Mns. 
Seuck.  1845,  261.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A,  18r>8,  25.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 17.— Bd., 
Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1«>9,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  p.  3.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  318.— 
BitYANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1861,  109.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  152.— Wood,  Am. 
Nat.  iii,  18139,  393.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  499;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
3-i2  (excl.  Ryu.  jmrtini) :  iii,  1872,  180.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1670,  142.— 

B.  B.  &  R.,  ^f.  A.  B.  iii,  \^74, 2-:l.i.— Snow,  B.  Knns.  1873.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 216. 
Astur  borcalisy  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  :J32.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  215  (**  Aster''). 
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Pccclloptenth  borealhf  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc.  Cont.  Orn.  1850,  76. 

Buteo  (Craxirtfx)  horealiSy  Guay,  Hand-list  i,  1869,  7,  No.  46. 

Falco  lererianua,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1768.  266.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 18.— Daud.,  Tr. 

Orn.  ii,  126.— Shaw,  Geu.  Zool.  Tii,  151.— WiLS.  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  78,  pi.  52. 
FaJco  jamaicensis,  Gm.,  SyBt.  Nat.  i,  1788,  266. 
Falco  aquilinus,  Bartram,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  290.* 

Bnteo  ferrugineicaudus,  ViEiu..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  32.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  337. 
Accipiter  rufivauduSy  Viklll.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  43,  pi.  I4bi8. 

But€ofuhu8,  ViEiLL.,  O.  A.  Sept.  i,  1807,  84;  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  468, 472. 
Butco  aniericanu8j  Vieiij.,  Noqv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  477;  Euc.  Meth  iii,  1224. 

b.  calurus. 

(?f)  jF<i/co  buteo,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 508,  pi.  372  (not  oi Linnceus  ;  uncertain  ;  more 

likely  s^cainsoni). 
(7T)  Buteo  vulgaris,  AuD.,  Syu.  1839,  5 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  30,  pi.  6  (not  of  authors ;  same  as 

Falco  buteo,  Audubon), 
Buteo  stcainsoni,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  98  (exclusive  of  the  synonymy ;  not  of  Bonaparte,  nor 

of  Casein,  1858). 
Buteo  calurus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  281.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  22.— Brew.,  N.  A. 

051. 1857,  32.— Bd.,  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  p.  3.— Bd..  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  p.  11,  pi.  14.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  44.— Coop.,  B. 

Cal.  i,  1870,  471.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  462. 
Buteo  montanus.  Cass.,  Pt.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  39.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  26  (but  not  of 

Nuttall,  which  is  fUMitittfoni).- Brew.,  N.  A.  051. 1857, 26.— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 

vi,  1857,  75.— Bd.,  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  p.  3.— Bd.,  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iii,  12.— Kexn.,  ibid.  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid.  pt.  vi,  32.— 

Coop.  &  Suck..  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  147.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 

43.— Coop.,  B.  (Jal.  i,  1870, 469.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

Ter.  1870,  462.— Merr.,  ibid.  1872,  697. 
Bnteo  borcalis  of  Gray,  Bryant,  and  Allen,  partly. 
Buteo  borealis  var.  calurus,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 286.— Coues,  No.  351». 

c.  lucasanns. 

Buteo  borealis  var.  lucasanus,  Ridgw.,  Mas.- Coues,  Key,  1872,  216 :  Check-list,  1874, 
351»>.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  285. 

d.  JcriderL 

Buteo  borealis  var.  krideri,  Hoopes,  Pt.  Phila.  Acad.  1873,  238,  pi.  5  (Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin).—B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  284.— Coues,  Check-list,  1874,  No.  351-. 

e.  costaricensis. 

Buteo  borealis  var.  costarioensis,  RiDOW.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1674,  258,  285,(**jB. 
borealis  of  Central  America"). 

ffab. — The  whole  of  North  America.    Mexico.    Cuha.    Jamaica. 

List  of  specimens. 


19118 

6 

Wind  R.  Valley. 

9 

May.  28, 1859 

F.V.Hayden. 

22.00 

50.75 

17.25 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5153,  Yellowstone  River;  5158,  Fort  Randall,  Da- 
kota; 5159,  L'£au-qui-court. 

Later  Exjteditions.—^^HA,  Berthoud's  Pa»*8 ;  60628-29,  Wyoming ;  60630,  Uintah  Moun- 
tains (melanotic) ;  62231,  Idaho. 

Few  of  our  hirds  have  caused  more  confusion  among  writers,  or  acquired  a  more  in- 
volved synonymy,  than  the  Hawks  of  the  genus  Buteo. 

Setting  aside  lineatus  and  pennsylvanicus,  as  totally  distinct  from  each  other  and  from 
the  rest ;  ignoring  for  the  moment  ^*  harlani"  and  "  cooperi,"  we  wiU  confine  ourselves  to 
consideration  of  the  two  species,  borealis,  Gm.,  and  swainsoni,  Bp.  These  may  bo  im- 
mediately distinguished  by  the  omargination  of  four  outer  primaries  in  borealis,  and 
only  three  in  swainsoni.  There  are  other  points,  aside  from  color,  which  varies  so  greatly 
in  each. 

Borealis  in  all  its  variety  of  color  is  much  the  largest,  the  female  averaging  about 


from  a  slightly  darker,  or  more  ferrugineous  cast,  into  a  quite  fuliginous  condition,  the 

23 
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aeveral  stages  being  iuseparably  connected.  The  slighter  departures  from  the  normal 
Eastern  standard  are  the  montanus  of  Cassin,  and  most  later  writers,  bat  probably  not 
of  Nottall ;  the  climax  is  reached  in  oaluru$,  Cassiu.  I  adopt  this  name  for  the  extreme 
Western  variety,  Ignoring  the  interme<Uate  stages,  which  have  been  nsnally  designated 
montanus.  In  all  of  these  birds,  when  adult,  the  tail  becomes  cheetnat-red  on  top,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  fwain^nL 

The  Falco  buteo  or  Buteo  rufgaris  of  Andubon  is  nncertain — rather,  let  ns  say,  it  com- 
prehends both  the  Western  Red-tail  and  Swainson*s  Buzzard,  being  ostensibly  based 
upon  the  latter,  but  the  description  and  figure  rather  indicating  the  former.  The  Bu- 
leo  niontann«  of  "SntUiW  (1840;  not  in  edition  of  1832)  is  based  on  Audubon's  "Falco 
huteoy  but  the  description  is  unmistakably  that  of  swainsoni.  I  follow  Mr.  Ridgway 
in  relegating  both  these  names  to  ^tralnaoiii,  leaving  caluru$  as  the  first  distinctive  name 
of  the  Western  Ked-tail  in  all  its  variety. 

StvaiiisoHi  is  the  smaller  species,  perfectly  distinct.  The  female  is  only  about  21  inches 
long ;  the  form  is  less  robust ;  the  wings  are  comparatively  longer ;  the  le;gs  slenderer. 
This  species  was  first  noticed  by  Richardson  and  Swaiuson,  who  described  and  figured 
it  accurately,  calling  it  **  Buteo  vnlgariSj"  under  the  impression  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  European  binl.  It  was  subsequently  separated  by  Bonaparte,  in  1838,  under 
the  name  of  B.  gwainsoni,  which  it  should  bear.  Its  other  synonyms  are  noticed  be- 
yond ;  hero,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  B,  swainsoni  of  Cassin,  111.  1854,  98,  is 
iiot  this  species,  but  the  Western  Red-tail,  as  shown  conclusively  by  his  description, 
although  ho  cites  the  synonymy  of  awainsouL  His  swainsoni  of  18o8,  however,  is  cor- 
rectly so  named. 

The  Hen-Hawk  is  abnudant  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  as  elsewhere  in 
North  America,  and  in  all  its  variety  has  the  same  habits  it  shows  in 
the  East.  I  have  obtained  several  specimens,  of  old  and  young,  at  Fort 
Randall,  and  very  frequently  observed  the  bird  while  I  was  traveling  in 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  The  fuliginous  styles  (extreme  of  calunis) 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  northwest,  although  in  Arizona  they  were 
nearly  as  common  as  the  others,  both  occurring  in  the  same  localities. 
Q'hese  large  Hawks  are  all  heavy  and  rather  inactive  birds,  ranking,  in 
these  respects,  next  to  the  species  of  Archibuteo.  They  are  unfitted, 
both  by  their  physical  organization  and  temperament,  for  the  daring 
feats  that  the  Falcons  and  Hawks  execute,  and  usually  prey  upon  game 
disproportionate  to  their  size,  which  they  snatch  as  they  pass  along.  I 
have,  however,  found  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rabbit  in  the  craw.  Thej' 
mate  early,  constructing  a  large  and  bulky,  though  shallow,  nest  in  a 
high  tree,  of  sticks  and  smaller  twigs,  mixed  toward  the  centre  with 
grass,  moss,  or  other  soft  material,  and  often  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs 
are  generally  three  in  number,  about  2.40  long  by  rather  less  than  2.00 
broad.  They  are  dull  whitish  in  color,  sometimes  with  only  a  few  mark- 
ings of  dull  brownish-gray,  but  oft^ner  extensively  blotched  with  several 
shades  of  rich  brown.  The  young  are  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  full 
plumage.  They  are  long  full  grown  before  the  red  of  the  tail  appears, 
and  this  is  usually  in  advance  of  the  fulvous  of  the  under  parts  that  the 
old  birds  display.  I  have  seen  specimens  with  nearly  perfect  red  tail, 
yet  showing  pure  white  on  the  breast  and  the  same  elsewhere  under- 
neath, though  marked  with  the  usual  dark-brown  si>ots  and  streaks. 
There  is  a  great  sexual  difference  in  size,  many  males  being  found  hardly 
or  not  20  inches  long. 

BUTEO  LINEATUS,  (Gm.)  Jard. 
V  Red-shoulderecl  Buzzard. 

a.  Uneatus. 

Falco  llneatHS,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  268.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  27.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Oru.  ii,  1600/158.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  lb09, 113.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,2d  ed.:»4.— 
WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  86,  pi.  03,  f.  3.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  806,  v,  1839, 
380 ;  pi.  56. 
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Buico  VweatuH,  Jard.,  Ani.  Orn.  ii,  290.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  7.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  40, 
pi.  9.— Brew.,  ed.  Wile.  1840,  684.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  pi.  6,  f.  13.— 
Kaup,  Mu8.  Senck.  1845.  261.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 59.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O. 
vi,  1858,  19.— C^es.,  111.  1854,  99;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  28.— Putn.,  Pr.  E«8.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  203.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  28.— Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18(52, 141.— 
BOARDM.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  123.— Coue8  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Hep.  1861, 
402.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  81.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  256.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Ali.en,  Mem. 
Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  499;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  329.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— 
COITE8,  Key,  1872,  216.— Ridgw.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvl,  1873,  66.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 
B.  iU,  1874,  275. 

Buteo  {Craxirex)  lineainSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  7,  No.  53. 

Pcecilopternis  lineatuSf  Kaup,  Mouog.  Falc,  Cout.  Orn.  1850,  76.  ^ 

Falco  kyemaliSy  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  274.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  i,  1790,  35.— Daud.,  Tr. 
Om.  ii,  1800, 110.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809, 15.3.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  iv,73,  pi. 
35,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  33 ;  Isis,  1832, 1138.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  106.— AuD., 
Om.  Biog.  i,  1832,  364,  pi.  71. 

Nints  hyemaiiSj  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d.  ed.  i,  37. 

Circus  hjfemaliSy  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi.  7. — Bp.,  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  305. — 
James.;  ed.  Wils.  i,  8.5,  87. 

Buleo  hyemalis,  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  81.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  10, 
pi.  6,  f.  13. 

A»tnr  hyemalisj  Jard.,  ed.  WilH.  ii,  72. — Vieili^,  Enc.  Metb.  iii,  1273. 

BiieofMscuSy  ViEiLi^,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  pi  5. 

Jsiurfuscus,  Bp.,  Osserv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  JW. 

Falco  buteoidefi,  NuiT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  100.— Peab.,  Rep.  B.  Mass.  1839,  268. — Linsl.,  Am. 
Joum.  Sci.  1843,  252. 

Buteo  "  cooperi  '^  (error),  Allex,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  518  (New  England). 

b.  elegans. 

Buteo  ehfjanH,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  la^,  281.— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  28.— Newb.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  75.— Kenn.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Heerm.,  ibid,  pt.  vi, 
32,  pis.  2,  3.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  147.— Dri.:ss.,  Ibis,  1865, 
325.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1809,  344  (city  of  Mex- 
ico).— (?)  MolLWR.,  Pr.  E88.  Inst,  v,  1866,  81  (Canada). 

Buteo  Uneatus  var.  eletiam,  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  ^.— CouES,  Cbeck- 
liht,  1874,  No.  352». 

Hab. — United  States  and  Britisb  Provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  Bland),  Var.  ehgans,  west- 
ern (f  Canada,  Mcllwraith), 

No  specimens  of  this  species  were  takeu  by  either  of  the  Expeditions, 
and  if,  indeed,  the  bird  ranges  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  it  must 
be  uncommon.  The  name  occurs  in  Prof.  Snow's  list,  but  without 
remark.  The  latitudinal  dispersion  of  the  spex^ies  appears  to  be  quite 
restricted ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it  from  the  fur  countries,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  beyond  the  United  States,  excepting  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  It  reaches,  however,  across  the  continent ;  examples  fi*om  the 
limited  Pacific  slopes  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  heavily  colored 
than  ordinary,  but  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  recognize  them  by  name. 
Southern-born  birds  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  average,  as  noted 
by  Prof.  Verrill,  in  comparing  Maine  and  Florida  examples.  In  the 
Atlantic  States  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  nidification  is  similar  to  that  of  B.  horealis ;  the  eggs,  as  usual, 
have  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  color ;  they  measure  from  2.00  to  2.25 
in  length  by  about  1.75  in  breadth ;  they  number  from  two  to  four. 
The  general  habits  of  the  si)ecies  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  allied 
large  Hawks. 

BUTEO  SWAINSONI,  Bp. 
Swalnson's  Boszard. 

{n)  Falco  obnoletus,  Gm.,  S.vst.  Nat.  i,  178H,  268.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1790,  28.— Daud.,  Tr. 

Ora.  ii,  1800, 104.— Shaw,  Gen.  Zoul.  vii,  1809, 152  {Strickland  /  very  uncertain).  A 

(f )  FaHco  buteOf  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  4S08,  pi.  372  * 
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Buteo  vulgaris,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  47,  pi.  27  (not  of  Enropean  writers). — 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  539.-(t)  AUD.,  8yu.  1839,  5 ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  :^0,  pi.  6 
(based  ou  Falco  buteo  of  folio  od.  pi.  :^2). 

Buteo  montanuSf  Nutt.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  112  (not  of  author). 

Buteo  sioainaoni,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3;  Cunsp.  i,  1850,  19. — Strickl.,  Orn.  Svn.  1855,  30. — 
Brew.,  N.  A.  Otil.  1857,  24.— Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  19  (not  of  Cass.  111. 
1854,  98).— Bd.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iii,  11,  pis.  12, 13.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 
152.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  317  (ecgs).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  324  (Texas).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Piiila.  Acad.  1866,  43  (Arizona).- Daij.  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i, 

1869,  272  (Alaska).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  476.— Stbv.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter. 

1870,  462.— Mkrr.,  ibid.  1872,  697.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  217. -Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  263.— CoUEft,  A.  N.  viii,  1874  (biography). 

Buteo  {Craxirex)  swabiMHij  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  7,  No.  50. 

Buteo  bairdii,  HoY,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1853,  451  (young ;  Wisconsin).— Cass.,  111.  1854, 

99,  257,  pi.  41.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 21.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1802, 152.— McIlwr.,  Plr. 

Ess.  Inst.  V,  1866.  81  (Canada). 
Buteo  in8ignatu8j  Oass.,  III.  1^,  102, 198,  pi.  31  (melanotic  ;  Canada). — Strickl.,  Orn. 

Syn.  1855,  38.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  23.— Brew.,  N.  A.  061.  1857,  33.— Heerm., 

P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  32.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— Coop., 

B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  474.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 
Buteo  ewainsoni  var.  insignatusy  Dau.  Sc  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272  (Alaska). 
Buteo  gutturaliSj  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  17  (with  eggs). 
Buteo  oxupterusj  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1855,  283 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  30  (young).— 

Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  28.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  45.— Coop.,  B.  CaL 

i,  1870,  480. 
Buteo  sicainaoni  var.  orifpteruSy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  266. 
Buttofulgino8U8y  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 356 ;  Tr.  Z.  S.  1858, 267,  pi.  62  (melanotic;  Mexico),— 

Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 142. 
Buteo  "  harlani,  Aud." — Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1861, 115 (provisional  name;  projKwes  to 

adopt  8\cain8oni  in  the  probable  event  that  the  true  harlani  is  a  different  species). 

Hab. — Chiefly  Northern  and  Western  North  America.    Alaska.    Kansas.    Wisconsin. 
Canada.    Massachusetts.    Also  Mexico,  Central  and  parts  of  South  America. 

List  of  specimens,. 


19119 
19120 

180 
7 

Powder  River  . 
Gros ventres  R. 

(? 

Sept.  24,  1859 
June    3,  1860 

F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

22.00 
19.00 

50.00 
45.00 

16.50 
15.00 

Lieutenant  JVarreti^s  Expedition.— 5ir>lj  5152,  Little  Missouri  River;  5153  (f)  Loop 
Fork  of  Platte  River ;  5154,  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River ;  5155,  Knife  River ;  5156, 
month  of  White  Earth  River ;  5157,  Heart  River. 

Later  Expeditions— ^'3ii3,  Wyoming ;  60631-2,  Sweetwater ;  61765-6, Idaho ;  62226-9, 
Wyoming :  62230,  Montana. 

As  not«a  in  a  preceding  article,  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  any  style  of 
borealis  in  all  its  variations  of  color,  by  the  emai'gination  of  only  three,  instead  of 
four,  outer  primaries.  It  is  very  truthfully  figured  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  other  plates 
have  been  published,  as  above  quoted,  illustrating  several  of  its  plumages.  "B. 
bairdii"  is  now  well-known  to  be  the  young  bird,  while  "JB.  insignatus**  is  merely  a 
melanotic  condition.  The  species  appears  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  western  portions  of 
America,  but  has  occurred  several  times  in  Canada^  and  once  in  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Hayden's  numerous  specimens  attest  its  abundance  m  the  whole  Missouri  region.  The 
confusion  that  has  arisen  respecting  it  is  deplorable — the  more  so  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  such  misunderstanding.  The  mal-identiflcatiou  of  montanMs,  Ninr., 
has  had  much  to  do  with  causing  this.  It  is,  of  course,  permanently  distinct  from 
borealiSf  although  hastily  referred  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Allen.  In  bringing  ^^oxyptenu " 
and  ^^ fuliginosus^^  into  this  connection,  I  follow  Mr.  Rid^ay,  who  is  unquestionably 
correct  in  this  determination.  Even  the  varietal  distinction  he  attempts  to  maintain 
in  his  last  work  is  untenable,  as  he  infoiins  me  he  is  now  satislied  himself. 

This  large  Hawk  is  very  abiindaut  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  it 
came  under  my  almost  daily  observation  during  the  summer  of  1873. 
Excepting  an  occasional  Rough-leg  or  Ked-tail,  it  was  the  only  buteo- 
nine  species  observed,  and  the  only  Hawks  more  common  were  the 
ubiquitous  Marsh  Harriers  and  Sparrow  Hawks.  The  species  is  thor- 
oughly distinct  from  its  nearest  ally,  B.  borealis  ;  it  never  gains  the  red 
tail,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter,  and  diifers  in  many  other  points  of 
coloration  in  its  several  stages  of  plumage,  as  noted  beyond.  Although 
its  linear  dimensions  intergrade  with  those  of  the  Ked-tail,  it  is  not  so 
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heavy  nor  so  large  a  bird,  and  its  shape  diflfera  in  some  jwints.  A  very 
tangible  and  convenient  distinction,  to  which  my  attention  was  first 
called  by  Mr.  Eidgway,  and  which  I  have  verified  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  found  in  the  emargination  of  the  primaries.  As  stated  in 
my  late  work  (Key  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  217),  Swainson's  Buzzard  has  only 
three  emarginate  primaries,  while  the  Red-tail  has/owr;  the  fourth  quiil 
of  the  former,  like  the  fifth  of  the  latter,  is  variously  sinuate-tapering, 
but  never  shows  the  decided  nick  or  emargination  of  the  inner  web. 

The  following  measurements,  taken  in  the  flesh,  illustrate  the  sexual 
difference  and  other  variations  in  size :  Largest  adult  9  ,  22  inches  long, 
64  in  extent,  the  wing  IC ;  other  females,  respectively,  21.60  by  61.75  by 
16.25 ;  21.00  by  53.00  by  15.75 ;  20.50  by  51.00  by  15.25 ;  19.00  by  49.00  by 
13.50— but  this  last  one  was  an  ungrow^n  young.  Adult  S  %  19.00  to 
20.00  long  by  about  49.00  in  spread  of  wing,  the  latter  15.00  or  a  little 
more.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  eye  is  brown,  but  of  varying 
shade — I  have  seen  no  approach  to  a  yellow  iris.  In  the  old  birds  the 
feet,  together  with  the  cere,  gape,  and  base  of  under  mandible,  are  rich 
chrome-yellow ;  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  the  claws,  being  bluish-black. 
In  the  young-of-the-year  these  yellow  parts  much  duller — grayish-yellow, 
or  yellowish  clay-color.  Many  old  birds  have  the  integument  of  the 
lower  belly  largely  bare,  yellowish  in  color,  hnrdened  and  thickened 
with  warty  excrescences;  this  disease  seems  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Unfledged  nestlings  are  covered  with  white  fluffy  do^vii; 
the  first  feathers  to  appear  on  the  under  parts  show  the  characteristic 
color  and  markings  of  the  formerly  supx)osed  species,  •*  hairdiiP  (The 
various  plumages  are  given  beyond.)  A  moult  occurs  in  August  and 
September ;  it  is  protracted,  the  feathers  being  very  gradually  renewed, 
almost  one  by  one ;  the  fresh  heavily-colored  feathers  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  ragged  and  faded  ones  worn  during  the  summer.  The  young 
have  no  moult  at  this  season,  carrying  the  plumage  in  which  they  leave 
the  nest  into  the  winter.  I  have  no  observations  upon  a  spring  moult, 
which  probably  occurs  to  both  old  and  young.  I  took  no  specimens  in 
the  melanistic  state  of  plumage  in  which  the  bird  has  been  described  as 
another  supposed  species  {B.  hmgnains);  and  only  saw  one  in  which  the 
entire  under  parts  looked  as  dark,  when  the  bird  was  sailing  over  me, 
as  the  pectoral  band  of  the  adult  female  is.  This  dark  plumage  is  an 
individual  peculiarity,  not  a  normal  stage  of  regular  occurrence. 

Swainson's  Buzzard  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  region  mentioned — 
even  far  out  on  the  prairie,  miles  away  from  timber,  circling  overhead, 
or  perched  on  the  bare  ground.  In  alighting,  it  generally  takes  advan- 
tage of  some  little  knoll  commanding  a  view  around,  though  it  often 
has  no  more  prominent  place  than  the  hea})  of  dirt  from  a  badger's  hole, 
from  which  to  cast  about  for  some  imi)rudent  gopher*  espied  too  far 
from  home,  or  still  more  ignoble  game.  But  the  bird  prefers  timber, 
and,  especially  as  its  nesting  is  confined  to  trees,  it  is  mo^t  frequently 
observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  wooded  streams  that  diversify  the 
boundless  prairie.  In  Northern  Dakota  such  streams  cut  their  tortuous 
way  pretty  deeply  into  the  ground ;  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  banks, 
lisiug  steep  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  stretching  away  on  a  contin- 
uous level,  are  favorite  restiug-spots,  where  sometimes  a  line  of  several 
birds  may  be  observed  strung  along  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.  The 
Souris  or  Mouse  Eiver,  a  stream  of  this  description,  is  a  favorite  resort, 

*" Gopher":  FrontiiT  vernacular  name  for  all  the  f^roiind-squirrels  {Sj^ermophiU) 
indiscriminately.  ^S.  tridtfcein-num^utt  is  the  commonest  kind  here.  The  ix>ucbe<l  rats 
are  known  as  **  |iocket-gopher8." 
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where  I  found  tlie  birds  more  nnmeroas  than  elsewhere.  Much  of  the 
rirer-bottom  is  well  wooded  with  elm,  oak,  and  other  large  trees;  and 
the  number  of  nests  found  in  this  timber — sometimes  several  in  sight  of 
each  other — w«mld  be  considered  surjmsing  by  one  not  recollecting  that 
conveniences  for  breeding  are  in  this  country  practically  limited  to  such 
narrow  tracts. 

The  nests  are  built  at  varying  heights,  from  the  intricacies  of  heavy 
shrubbery,  where  a  man  may  reach  them  irom  the  ground,  to  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees.  They  are  generally,  however,  placed  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  in  some  stout  crotch  or  on  a  horizontal  fork.  They  are  bulky 
and  rugged-looking  structures,  from  the  size  of  sticks  used  for  the  base 
and  outside ;  the  interior  is  comi)osed  of  smaller  twigs  more  compactly 
arranged.  The  shape  varies  with  the  requirements  of  the  location, 
being  more  or  less  conical  in  an  upright  crotch,  flatter  on  a  fork.  The 
interior  hollowing  is  slight.  An  average  external  diameter  may  be 
given  as  two  feet,  and  depth  half  as  much.  I  was  too  late  for  eggs  in 
the  locality  above  mentioned ;  the  only  nest  I  found  with  anything  in  it 
contained  two  half  fledged  young.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  August — so 
late  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  perhaps  two  broods  may  be  reared  in  a 
season,  especially  as  before  this  date  I  had  observed  many  ftiU-grown 
yearlings  on  wing.  This  nest  was  built  about  forty  feet  high,  in  an  oak 
tree,  was  very  untidy,  matted  with  excrement  and  the  scurfy  exfoliation 
from  the  growing  feathers  of  the  youngsters,  and  encumbered  with  por- 
tions of  several  gophers.  The  nestlings  were  too  young  to  make  any 
resistance  beyond  a  menacing  hiss  and  a  very  mixed  flapping  when 
they  were  unceremoniously  pitched  out.  The  mother  was  shot  near  the 
nest  with  a  pistol-ball,  but  her  partner  kept  prudently  out  of  the  way. 
The  young  had  been  well  cared  for ;  their  crops  were  full  of  gopher- 
meat  at  the  time,  and  they  were  very  fat^ 

In  July  I  had  a  live  young  onein  captivity,  at  about  the  age  of 
these  two  5  and,  early  in  August,  possessed ,  a  completely -feathered 
and  full-grown  bird  of  the  year,  probably  hatched  in  May.  This 
shows  that  either  two  broods  are  reared,  or  that  the  laying  season 
runs  through  most  of  the  summer.  This  grown  young  one  made 
rather  an  acceptable  prisoner  for  some  days,  as  he  was  trim  and 
shaiiely,  with  a  tine  eje  and  general  military  bearing,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent appetite.  But  then  he  was  bad-tempered,  took  the  most  civil 
advances  unkindly,  and  would  not  even  fraternize  with  a  pair  of 
very  well-disposed  and  sensible  Owls  that  were  picketed  with  him.  At 
last,  when  he  so  totally  failed  to  appreciate  his  position  as  to  use  his 
claws  with  painfid  eflect,  he  was  summarily  executed.  Both  this  and 
the  younger  one  before  him  had  a  peculiarly  plaintive  whistle  to  signify 
hunger  or  a  sense  of  loneliness,  a  note  that  was  almost  musical  in  in- 
tonation. This  was  the  only  cry  I  he^rd  from  them ;  the  old  birds  have 
a  harsh,  loud  scream,  much  alike  in  all  our  large  Hawks. 

The  quarry  of  Swainson's  Buzzard  is  of  a  very  humble  nature.  I  never 
saw  one  swoop  upon  wild-fowl  or  Grouse,  and,  though  they  strike  rabbits, 
like  the  Eedtails,  their  prey  is  ordinarily  nothing  larger  than  gophers. 
Though  really  strong  and  sufficiently  fierce  birds,  they  lack  the  "snap'' 
of  the  Falcons  and  Asturs;  and  I  scarcely  think  they  are  smart  enough 
to  catch  birds  very  often.  I  saw  one  make  the  attempt  on  a  Lark 
Bunting.  The  Hawk  i)oised  in  the  air,  at  a  height  of  about  twenty 
yards,  for  fully  a  minute,  fell  heavily,  with  an  awkward  thrust  of 
the  talons — and  missed.  The  little  bird  slipi>ed  ofl^,  badly  scared  no 
doubt,  but  unhurt,  while  the  enemy  flapped  away  sulkily,  very  likely  to 
prowl  around  a  gopher-hole  for  his  dinner,  or  take  pot-luck  at  grass- 
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hoppers.    They  procure  gophers,  mice,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  both 
by  waiting  patiently  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes,  ready  to  claw  out  the 
unlucky  animals  the  momeut  they  show  their  noses,  aud  by  sailing  low 
over  the  ground  to  pick  up  such  as  they  ma^^  find  away  from  home. 
But  I  question  whether,  after  all,  insects  do  not  furnish  their  principal 
subsistence.    Those  that  I  shot  after  u)idsummer  all  had  their  craws 
stuffed  with  grasshoppers.    These  insects,  which  appear  sometimes  in 
almost  inconceivable  numbers,  seem  to  be  the  natural  source  of  supply 
for  a  variety  of  animals.    Wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  even  rodents, 
like  gophers,  supposed  vegetarians,  come  down  to  them.    Sand-hill 
Cranes  stalk  over  the  plains  to  spear  them  by  thousands.    Wild  fowl 
waddle  out  of  the  reedy  i>ools  to  scoop  them  up.    We  may  kill  scores 
of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  in  September,  to  find  in  every  one  of  them  a 
mass  of  grasshoppers,  oidy  leavened  with  a  few  grubs,  beetles,  leaves, 
berries,  and  succulent  tops  of  plants.    It  is  amusing  to  see  a  Hawk 
catching  grasshoppers,  skipping  about  in  an  awkward  way,  and  looking 
as  if  he  were  rather  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  such  a  performance. 
Food  being  abundant  and  easily  procured,  the  birds  become  extremely 
fot  early  in  the  autumn,  and  lazy  withal.    Unaccustomed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  roan  in  these  regions,  they  may  be  approached  with  little  diffi- 
culty as  they  perch  on  the  trees  ;  and  they  often  fly  unwillingly  within 
short  range.    When  brought  down  winged,  they  show  no  lack  of  spirit, 
and  must  be  i)rudently  dealt  with,  as  their  talons  are  very  effective  weap- 
ons of  defense. 

Changes  of  plumage  with  age  affect  more  particnlarly  the  under  parts,  the  haek, 
wings,  aud  tail  being  more  nearly  alike  at  all  times. 

Yauvg-o/'lhe-year  (ooth  sexes).  Entire  upper  paf ts  dark  brown,  everywhere  varied 
with  tawny  edgings  of  the  individual  feathers.  The  younger  the  bird,  the  more  marked 
is  the  variegation  ;  it  corresponds  in  tints  closely  with  the  color  of  the  under  parts, 
being  palest  in  very  young  examples.  Under  parts,  including  lining  of  wings,  nearlv 
uniform  fawn-color  (pale,  dull  yellowish-brown),  thickly  and  sharply  marked  with 
blackish-brown.  These  large  dark  spots,  for  the  most  part  circular  or  guttiform,  crowd 
across  the  forebreast,  scatter  on  the  middle  belly,  enlarge  to  cross-bars  on  the  flanks, 
become  broad  arrow-heads  on  the  lower  belly  and  tibisB,  and  are  wanting  on  the  throat, 
which  is  only  marked  with  a  sharp,  narrow,  blackish  penciling  along  the  median  Hue. 
Quills  brownish-black,  the  out<^r  webs  with  an  ashy  shade,  the  inner  webs  toward  the 
base  grayish,  ])aler,  and  marbled  with  white,  and  also  sliowing  obscure  dark  crests 
bars ;  their  shafts  black  on  top,  nearly  white  underneath.  Tail-feathers  like  the  quills, 
but  more  decidedly  shaded  with  ashy  or  slate-gray,  and  tippe<l  with  whitish ;  their 
numerous  dark  cross-bars  show  more  plainly  than  those  of  the  (luills,  but  are  not  so 
evident  as  they  are  in  the  old  birds. 

JdulU  (either  sex).  Upi>er  parts  dark  brown,  very  variable  in  shade  according  to 
season  or  wear  of  the  feathers,  varied  with  paler  brown,  or  even  reddish-brown  edg- 
ings of  the  feathers,  but  without  the  clear  lawn-color  of  the  young ;  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  showing  whitish  when  disturbed,  and  usually  sharp,  dark  shaft-lines ;  the 
upper  tail-coverts  chestnut  and  white,  with  blackish  bars.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  as 
belore,  but  the  inner  webs  of  the  former  showing  more  decided  dark  cross-bars  upon  a 
lighter  marbled-whitish  ground,  and  the  latter  having  broader  aud  sharper,  dark  wavy 
bars.  These  large  quills,  sind  particularly  those  of  the  tail,  vary  mucli  iu  shade  ac- 
cording to  wc>ar,  the  new  feathers  being  strongly  slate-colored,  the  old  ones  plain  dark 
brown.  The  tail,  however,  never  shows  any  trace  of  the  rich  chestnut  that  obtains  in 
the  adult  B.  horealis.  Male:  Under  parts  showing  a  broad  pectoral  area  of  bright 
chestnut,  usually  with  a  glaucous  cast,  and  displaying  sharp,  black  shaft-lines ;  tliis 
area  contrasting  sharply  with  the  pure  white  throat  Other  under  parts  white,  more 
or  less  tinged  and  varied,  in  dfiffereut  specimens,  with  light  chestnut.  In  some  males, 
this  chestnut  is  diminished  to  traces,  chiefly  in  flank-bars  and  arrow-heads,  and  the 
white  throat  is  immaculate ;  in  others,  the  throat  shows  blackish  penciling,  and  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts  are  so  much  marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross-bars,  that 
this  color  predominates  over  the  white,  and  appears  in  direct  continuation  of  the  pec- 
toral area  itself.  Some  feathers  of  this  area  are  commonly  dark  brown.  Female:  Much 
darker  underneath  than  the  male;  throat  pure  white,  but  other  under  parts  probably 
never  whitening  decidcnllv.  Pectoral  area  from  rich,  dark  chestnut  or  mahogany-color, 
mixed  with  still  darker  feathers,  to  brownish-black ;  and  other  under  parts  heavily 
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marked  with  chestnut,  chiefly  in  cross-bars  alternating  with  whitish,  bat  on  the  flanks, 
and  sometimes  across  the  belly,  these  markings  quite  blackish.  The  general  tone  of 
the  under  parts  may  be  quite  as  dark  as  the  pectoral  area  of  the  male,  but  it  lacks 
uniformity,  and  the  increased  depth  of  color  of  the  pectoral  area  in  this  sex  suffices  to 
preserve  the  strong  contrast  already  mentioned.    (About  forty  specimens  examined.) 

BUTEO  PENNSYliVANICUS,  (Wils.)  Bp. 
Broad-winged  Buzzard. 

Falco  peiinsylvanicus,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vi.  1812,  92,  pi.  54,  f.  1.-Bp.,  Syn.  1823,  29; 
Isis,  1832,  1137.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  105.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  i,'l832,  461 :  v, 
1839,  377 ;  pi.  91.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  11,  pi.  5, 1 11. 

Buteo  penn8ylvanicu8j  Bp.,  Osscrv.  Cuv.  R.  A.  55 ;  List,  l&\8j  3. — ^AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  6 ;  B. 
Am.  i,  1840,  43,  pi.  10.— Cab.,  J.  f.0.ii,p.lxxxii(Cuba).— CAS8.,ni.  1854, 100.— 
Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  32.— Putx.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  203.— Brew.,  N.  A. 
Ool.  1857,  31.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  211  (Orizaba) ;  261  (Upper  Amazon) ;  1658, 
451  (Ecuador).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1^58,  29.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  (Wisconsin).— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  11.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 
402.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 122.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 142.— 
Allex,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  81.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1863, 
257.— DRE&3.,  Ibis,  1865,  :^25  (Texas).— GuNDL.,  Rep.  1865, 223  (Cuba).— Lawb., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861,  288  (Panama) ;  viii,  1866,  280 ;  ix,  1868, 133  (Coeta 
Rica).— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Aixen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 330.— M.iYX., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  217.— Ridgw., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  65.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  259. 

Falco  hiti8Himu8,  Wii^.,  Am.  Om.  vi,  1812,  92,  pi.  54,  f.  1  (later  copies). 

Astur  (?)  latiasimuSf  Jard.,  ed.^  Wils.  ii,  294. 

Buteo  latissimuSfljEMU.y  Av.  Cubas,  1850,  19. 

Spairius  plaiypierus,  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1273. 

Falco  icihonij  Bp.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  348. 

Buteo  wilsonij  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  1850,  19. 

Paxilopteniia  wiltoni^  Kaup,  Monog.  Falc.  Cout.  Om.  1850,  75. 

Hab. — ^Temperate  Eastern  North  America.  Sonth  to  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Ecua- 
dor.   Cuba. 

This  species  was  uot  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  and  the 
only  indication  I  have  found  of  its  presence  anywhere  in  the  Missouri 
region  is  Prof.  Snow's  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Kansas,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  not  common.  Its  longitudinal  dispersion  is  thus  quite  re- 
stricted, contrary  to  the  rule  among  our  birds  of  this  family^  most  of 
which  range  across  the  continent.  The  Broad-winged  Hawk  is  appar- 
ently more  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast  than  elsewhere,  especially 
in  New  England,  where  all  the  local  writers  speak  of  it,  some  giving  it 
as  the  most  abundant  summer  Hawk  in  certain  localities,  as  about 
Umbagog  Lakes.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  various  parts  of  New  En- 
gland ;  further  south  it  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the 
only  seasons  when  I  saw  it  about  Washington,  D.  C.  I  did  not  meet 
with  it  in  either  of  the  Carolina.s,  but  it  is  given  as  common  in  Florida^ 
known  to  reach  southward  as  far  at  least  as  Ecuador,  as  by  the  above 
quotations,  and  to  reside  in  Cuba. 

The  nest  of  this  species  has  but  seldom  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  Dr.  Brewer  describes  the  one  that  Audubon  saw,  and 
another  taken  by  Prof.  Adams,  now  in  the  museum  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vermont.  Mr.  Samuels  states  that  a  nest  he  visited  the  20th  of 
May,  1SC4,  in  West  Koxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  built  in  the  fork  of  a 
tall  piue-tree,  near  the  top,  and  composed  of  coarse  sticks  and  twigs, 
lined  with  red  cedar- bark,  leaves,  and  feathers.  It  contained  four  eggs, 
measuring  from  2.00  to  2.15  long,  by  1.70  to  1.72  broad  5  "  dirty  yellowish- 
white,  covered  more  or  less  thickly  in  the  different  specimens  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  reddish -brown."  Other  specimens  had  fainter  mark- 
ings, while  in  others  again  the  spots  were  finer  and  darker. 
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AECHIBUTEO  LAGOPUS  vai\  SANCTIJOHANNIS,  (Grn.)  Ridgw. 

American  Rough-legged  Hawk. 
a.  lagopus. 

Falco  communis  var.,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 5270. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  30  (based  oh 

Accfalco  leucocephalusj  BKI8A.,  Ora.  i,  325;   Fuliur  aubbuieus,  Fri8CH,  pi.  75). 
Falco  lagopus,  BRrNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764, 4.— Gm.,  Svat.  Nat.  i,  1788, 260.— Lath,,  Ind.  Orn. 

i,  1790, 19.— Daud.,  Tr.  Oni.  ii,  1800, 107.— Suaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809, 145.— Temm., 

Man.  1815,  23.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  359.— Meyer.,  Tasch.  37,  pi.  34 ;  and  of 

most  early  authors. 
Accipiier  Jagopus,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  360,  pi.  10. 
BtiUo  lagwuHj  Leach,  Cat.  lol6,  10.— Stepii.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47. — Rol^,  Orn.  Prov.  i, 

41,  pi.  25.— Flem.,  Br.  Am.  54.— Jen.,  Man.  87.— Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  193; 

Rap.  B.  Gr.  B.  p.  — .— Eyt.,  Cat^  Br.  B.  4.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eor.  1840, 

30.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  9.— Cuv.,  R.  A:  i,  2d  ed.  336.— Selby,  III.  Br.  Orn. 

i,  58.— GoiTLD,  B.  E.  pi.  15.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  211.— Vieill.,  Fn.  Frany. 

21,  pi.  9,  f.  2 ;  Mem.  Acad.  Turin,  xxiii,  232.— Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Br.  B.  i,  197.— 

Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  i,  55.— Thomps.,  B.  Irel.  i,  76.— Selys-L.,  Fu.  Belg.  54.— Kaup, 

Monog.  Falc,  Gout.  Om.  1850,  75. 
Triorchu  Jaaopus,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  84. 
Archibuteo  la^|)i(«,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  3;  Gen.  of  B.  i,  12;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  38;  List 

Brit.  B.  8.— Kaup,  Classif  SUug  u.  Yog.  123.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855, 38.— Bp., 

Consp.  i,  1850,  17. 
Archibuteo  lagopus  var.  lagopus,  Ridgw.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  xvi,  1873,  72. 
Butaeie$  lagopus^  Bp.,  List,  1838,  3. 

Falco  milavonicust  Latil,  I.  O.  i,  1790,  26.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  1800, 166.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  171. 
Falco  pennatus  var..  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  ii,  24  (6'fncA:/a«d).— Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  323. 
Falco  plumipes,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  16,3. 
ButaetcB  buteo,  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  1831,  83. 

Butaetes  leseoniy  A.  Smith  {Gray).  ^ 

Archibuteo  planicepa  et  alticepe,  Brehm,  Y.  D.  i,  46,  41. 

b.  sancti'johannis. 

Falco  sanrti-johannis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  273.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790,  34. — Daud., 
Tr.  ii,  1800, 105. — Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  1809, 150.  (Among  older  quotations,  com- 
pare Rough-legged  and  Chocolate-colored  Falcons  of  Peknant.  Arct.  ZooL  pp. 
200,  201 ;  also,  Placentia  Falcon  of  Latham,  Syn.  i,  76 ;  Suppl.  19).— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  32.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  98.— Linsl.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  xliv,  1843. 

Butaetes  sancti-johanniSy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  3. 

Archibuteo  sancU-johanniSf  Gray,  Gen.  of  B. ;  Hand-list,  i,  1869, 10,  No.  82. — Bp.,  Consp. 
i,  1850, 18  (excl.  syn. /crrii^'iitftM,  Licbt.  et  regaliSj  Gray). — Kaup,  Monog.  Fate. 
Cont.  Orn.  1850,  75.— Cabs.,  III.  1854, 103.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  051. 1857,  34.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  33.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  318.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
217.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1861,  No.  13.— Boardm..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 
123.— Yerr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  143.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  51.— McIlwr., 
ibid,  V,  1866,  81.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  258.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
280.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  7.— Cf>OP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  485. 

Buteo  sancti-johanniSf  Schl.  M.  P.-B.  1862,  JiuteoneSy  p.  2  (excl.  syn. /emi^]i«u«.  Light.). 

Archibutes  lagopus  var.  sandi-johannis^  RiiKiw.,  Pr.  Puila.  Acad.  1870. 142 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
1873,  72.— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  218.— B.  B. 
&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  304. 

Falco  spadiceusy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i.  1788,  273.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  27.  (of  Pen- 
nant, but  not  Chocolate  Falcon  of  Forster).— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  1800, 1U1». 

Buteo  spadiceus,  Yieiu..,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i.  1807,  34. 

Falco  noree-terrce,  Gm,^  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  274. 

Falco  nigtTy  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vi.  1812^  82,  pi.  53,  f  1,  2. 

Buteo  niger,  Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  47.— YiG.,  Zool.  Joura.  i,  340.— James.,  ed. 
Wils.  i,  79,  80.— duv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  3.36. 

Falco  lagopus,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  59;  v,  216;  pi.  33,  f  1.— Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  32;  Isis,  1632, 
1138.— NUTT..  Man.  i,  1832,  97.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  ii,  377  ;  v,  217 ;  pis.  166,  422. 

Buteo  lagopus,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  52,  pi.  28.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  8j  B.  Am.  i, 
1840,  46,  pi.  11.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  6. 

Archibuteo  lagopus,  Cass.,  111.  1854,  104.— Brew.,  N.  Am.  061.  ia57,  36.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  32  (excl.  syn.).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  iv,  19.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 148.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866. 48.— Dall  &  B.vnn., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  272.-CooP.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 483.— ^xow,  B.  Kans.  1873; 
and  of  late  American  writers  generally. 
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Buieo  ater,  Vieili«,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hiat.  Nat.  iv,  1816,  482;  Enc.  Meth.  iii,  1227. 

(?)  Buieo  "  harlani,  AuD."  (error),  of  the  following  New  England  writt»re :  Emmons,  Cat. 

B.  Mass.  1835,  p,  1;  Peabody,  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1^19,296;  Putnam,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst,  i,  1S5C,  225.    See  CouES,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst,  v,  1868,  258. 

Hah. — Typical  lagojmSy  European.  Var.  sancti-johamm  in  North  America  at  large; 
rather  northerly.  The  melanotic  condition  chielly  observed  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  New  England,  and  northward. 

List  of  specimens. 


19123 


201 '.  Fort  Laramie 


Feb.  2,  18()0 


F.V.Hayden 


20.00 


54.00 


17.75 


The  question,  long  agitated,  of  the  relationship  of  our  ^'  Black  "  and  '^  Rouch-lesged '' 
Hawks  may  be  considered  settled  in  favor  of  ttieir  specitic  identity,  the  Black  Hawk 
being  simply  the  melanotic  condition  of  the  Rough- legged.    There  is  uothing  either 

gKSuliar  or  remarkable  in  this,  melanism  being  an  affection  common  to  many  or  most 
awks,  independent  of  t^Gy  sex^  season,  or  locality,  and  analogous  to  the  rusty-red  plum- 
ages of  Owls.  It  is  curious,  ii  not  instructive,  to  note,  in  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy, how  some  authors  have  tried  to  make  out  two  species  upon  wholly  imaginary 
differences  in  geographical  distribution  and  migration,  nay,  also,  in  habits,  such  as 
nidification,  and  even  in  the  eggs ;  while  other  authors,  admitting  the  identity  of  the 
two,  have  made  each  to  be  the  old,  and  then  the  young  of  the  other.  The  record  is  thus 
highly  suspicious,  upon  d  priori  considerations ;  and  it  has  been  proven  groundless. 
Specimens  show  every  degree  of  melanism,  from  the  iirst  dejiarture  from  normal  lagopus 
to  the  complete  black  dress  ;  and  this  is  independent  of  age,  sex,  or  season. 

The  only  qualification  of  these  remarks  that  seems  to  be  required  is  respecting  the 
areas  of  distribution  of  the  melanotic  fonn.  As  is  well  known,  the  normal  lagopus 
ranges  across  the  country ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  black  plumage  has  not  been 
observed  in  any  individuals  from  the  far  west.  Dr.  Cooper,  indeed,  gives  "  sancti- 
JohanniSf"  but  with  the  remark  that  he  never  saw  it  in  Califoniia.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  in  the  West  alone  occur  the  dark  {^^calurus")  forms  of  horeaUSf  while 
the  melanotic  state  of  swaitisoni  ('^  insignatus")  has  there  its  chief  development. 

As  above  noted,  the  Black  Rough-legged  Hawk  is  chielly  found  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic and  New  England  States,  and  northward.  According  to  my  information,  the 
melanism  has  not  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  European  lagopus.  This  brings  us  to 
consideration  of  the  relationships  of  the  American  and  European  Archibuteo.  The  ma- 
jority of  writers  have  considered  them  identical ;  and  it  is  certain  that  normal  lagopus 
of  this  country  cannot  be  specifically  distiuj^uished  from  the  European  bird.  There 
apx)ear  to  be,  however,  slight  discrepancies  ot  the  grade  of  those  observed  in  the  Hawk 
Owls,  the  Marsh  Hawks,  and  many  other  species  common  to  both  hemispheres,  war- 
ranting the  recognition  of  geographical  races.  This  is  the  view  first  taken,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Ridgway,  with  whom  I  agree  to  sepnrate  the  American  binl,  in  all  its  variety, 
from  the  normal  lagopus  plumage  to  the  perfect  melanism,  from  the  Eurojiean,  as  a 
geographical  race,  under  the  name  above  adopted.  In  the  foregoing  synonymy,  it  will 
be  observed,  I  unite  the  **  sancti-johannis"  with  the  various  quotations  of  American 
lagopus  alone.  G.  R.  Gray  has  already  done  substantially  the  same,  but  he  makes  spe- 
cific distinction.  Bonaparte,  in  1850  (Conspecius)^  also  separated  our  bird  under  name 
of  sancti-johannis,  but  he  wrongly  adduced  the  synonyms  of  A.  ferritgineuSf  which  is 
apparently  a  distinct  species. 

Since  Andubon  remarked,  iu  1834,  that  he  had  never  seen  this  species 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  its  successive  and  repeated  occurrences  have 
entirely  negatived  such  implied  restriction  of  its  range.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  West — in  the  United  States  chiefly  in  winter,  in  the  fur 
countries  only  iu  summer.  Sir  John  Richardson  remarks  that  it  arrives 
in  April  or  May,  and  departs  in  October.  Its  migrations  appear  to  be 
quite  regular  and  extensive — more  so,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed— though  probably  it  does  not  differ  from  most  Hawks  in  this 
resi)ect.  Birds  of  this  family  must  follow  their  prey,  wherever  this 
leads  them,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  species,  able  to  prey 
upon  hares  and  Ptarmigan,  pass  the  winter  iu  our  highest  latitudes. 
The  Rough-legged  is  a  rather  northerly  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  breeding 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  becoming  rarer  toward  its 
southern  terminus.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  I  have  no  authentic  evidence 
of  its  appearance  south  of  the  United  States,  the  maritime  portions  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  winter  headquartei's.    It  is  represented 
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as  being  particularly  uumerous  in  the  low  land  along  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Elvers.  It  winters  thence  northward  into  Maine  at  least, 
where  Prof.  Verrill  and  others  have  foitnd  it  common  at  that  season. 
It  also  endures  the  rigor  of  the  year  in  parts  of  the  Missouri  region, 
though  probably  not  the  northernmost.  Prof.  Snow  marks  it  as  abundant 
in  Kansas  iu  winter,  but  at  Fort  Randall,  in  Southeast  Dakota,  I  never 
saw  it  until  April,  when  a  fine  female  was  secured.  This  was  apparently 
a  very  old  bird,  in  light-colored  plumage,  with  very  little  rufous,  and  a 
complete  broad  abdominal  zone  of  blackish-brown.  Allen  found  it  win- 
tering in  Wyoming.  I  took  a  single  specimen  at  Fort  Whipple,  in 
Arizona,  in  the  winter  of  1865,  and  Dr.  Kennerly  observed  the  species 
at  Zuui»  in  New  IVIexico,  in  November.  This  brings  its  range  almost  to 
the  Mexican  border.  The  continuous  mountain-chains  probably  account 
for  its  range  in  this  longitude  beyond  that  it  completes  on  the  Atlantic. 
Dr.  Cooper  thinks  it  only  a  winter  visitor  in  California,  where  he  did 
not  observe  it  beyond  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but  surmises  it  may  breed  in 
the  mountains  of  the  State,  as  he  saw  it  on  the  Columbia  in  July. 

Notwithstanding  their  size  and  apparent  muscularity.  Hawks  of  this 
genus  have  none  of  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  Falcons,  and  indeed  seem 
inferior  to  the  Buteos  in  this  respect.  Their  quarry,  though  diversified, 
is  always  humble;  they  prey  upon  various  field-mice  and  other  very 
small  quadrupeds,  lizards,  and  frogs,  and  even  insects,  rarely  attacking 
birds  of  any  kind,  and  then  only  the  most  defenceless.  Open  fields, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  are  their  favorite  resorts.  They 
appear  heavy  and  indisposed  to  active  exertion ;  fiying  slowly  and 
heavily,  and  often  remaining  long  motionless  on  their  perch.  They 
show  some  analogy  to  the  Owls  in  points  of  structure,  as  well  as  in 
their  partially  nocturnal  habits.  This  has  long  been  noticed.  Sir  John 
Richardson  says :  ^^  In  the  softness  and  fullness  of  its  plumage,  its 
feathered  legs  and  habits,  this  bird  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
Owls.  It  flies  slowly,  sits  for  a  long  time  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  watch- 
ing for  mice,  frogs,  &c.f  and  is  often  seen  sailing  over  swampy  xneces  of 
ground,  and  hunting  for  it^  prey  by  the  subdued  daylight,  which  illum- 
inates even  the  midnight  hours  "in  the  high  parallels  of  latitude.''  Wil- 
son observes  that  it  habitually  courses  over  the  meadows  long  after  the 
sun  has  set,  and  Audubon  calls  it  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  species. 

The  nest,  which  I  have  never  seen,  is  said  to  be  ordinarily  built  of 
sticks,  &c.,  in  a  high  tre« ;  sometimes,  however,  on  cliffs,  as  noted  by 
Dr.  Brewer.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  and  measuring  about  2J 
by  IJ  inches,  run  through  the  usual  variations,  from  dull  whitish, 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  marked,  to  drab  or  creamy,  largely  blotched 
with  different  shades  of  brown,  sometimes  mixed  with  purplish  slate 
markings. 

AKCniBUTEO  FEKRUGINEUS,  (Licht.)  Gray. 
FerraglDcons  Buzzard,  or  Oallfornia  Squirrel  Hawk. 

Buleo  ferruginettSj  LiciiT.,  Tr.  Berlin  Acad.  1838,  428. 

Lagopm  ferrkUfineus,  Fraser,  P.  Z.  S.  1844,  36. 

Archibuteo  ferrughieus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  6  (name  A.  regalia  on  plate) ;  Hand-list,  i, 
18G9, 10,  No.  83.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 104, 15J>,  pi.  26;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lt»o5,  277.— 
Strickl.,  Orn.  Svn.  1855,  40.— Brew.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  37.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
34.— Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  32.— C<K)P.  »fc  SrcK.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  18G0,  149.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  153.— Blak.,  Ibis,  iii.  1861,  318  (Saskatoh- 
ewan).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  325  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 46 
(Arizona;  also,  anatoniical). — Ridgw.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  142. — Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  482.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  218.-B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  300. 
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Arehihuteo  regdliBf  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  39. 
Buteo  califomicuBy  Grayson,  Hatchin's  Cal.  Mae.  Mar.  1857. 
AreMbuteo  Bancti-johannis  {partim)j  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  i,  18.^,  Id 
Buteo  Banotirjohannis  (partim)^  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  i,  1662,  Buteones,  p.  2. 

Sab. — ^Western  United  States,  chiefly  from  Bocky  Moantains  to  the  Pacific.  Sas- 
katchewan (Blukistan).  Little  Missouri  Biver  {Hayden),  Platte  Biver  ( Wood),  Texaf 
{Kmnerly  and  Dresser), 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4544,  Little  Missoori  Biver,  Dakota. 

In  uuiting  this  species  with  A,  sancii-johunnis,  Bonaparte  subsequently 
received  the  high  indorsement  of  Prof.  SchlegePs  authority ;' and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Allen  is  also  disinclined  to  allow  its  validity,  tak- 
ing it  as  a  somewhat  parallel  case  with  that  of  Buteo  ^^eleganSj^  in  the 
increased  amount  of  reddish  colors  displayed.  With  my  present  infor- 
mation, however,  I  must  decide  that  it  is  a  good  species,  and  to  my 
closet-studies  of  the  bird  I  add  no  little  experience  with  it  in  the  field. 
It  has  afforded  me  perfectly  good  characters,  and  I  have  seen  no  indica- 
tion of  its  grading  into  the  oMinary  form.  In  perfect  plumage,  not  often 
seen,  the  under  parts  are  entirely  pure  white,  excepting  the  rich,  deep 
chestnut  legs,  barred  crosswise  with  black ;  the  back  and  wings  are 
largely  ferrugineous.  The  young,  as  usual,  differ  materially ;  the  under 
parts  are  white,  extensively  streamed  and  arrow-headed  with  dark  brown, 
including  the  legs.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  color,  but  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  being  23  to  24  inches  long,  spreading  about  56,  the  wing 
about  17;  tail,  10;  cere,  corners  of  mouth,  and  toes,  yellow;  claws,  black; 
naked  skin  of  the  superciliary  shield,  greenish  and  crimson ;  bill,  bluish- 
black  ;  eye  of  the  old  birds,  pale  yellow  \  of  the  young,  brown.  Numer- 
ous anatomical  features  are  given  in  my  article  of  18GG,  above  quoted. 

l^his  large  and  handsome  Hawk  has  been  long  described  and  nomi- 
nally known,  though  until  recently  very  little  had  been  recorded  of  its 
habits,  and  its  extensive  dispersion  in  the  West  remained  unsuspected. 
Originally  described  from  California  by  Prof.  Lichtenstein,  in  1838,  it 
was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  American  ornithologists  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Kern,  in  1846,  while  attached  to  Colonel  Fremont's  Expedition.  His 
specimens  from  IMlar^  Valley,  California,  came  under  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Cassin,  who,  in  1854,  gave  us  a  good  plate  and  description,  accom- 
panied by  the  field-notes  of  Dr.  Heermann,  who  met  with  the  bird  in 
California.  Since  then  it  has  been  very  generally  noticed  by  naturalists 
in  California,  where  it  is  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  its  family.  I  frequently  observed  it,  and  procured 
several  fine  specimens  at  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  resident 
and  common.  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  noticed  it  in  New  Mexico,  at  Fort  Fill- 
more, and  Dr.  Kennerly  even  in  Texas.  It  has  twice  been  observed  in 
the  Missouri  region :  On  the  Platte,  by  Lieutenant  Bryan's  party,  in 
1856,  and  on  the  Little  Missouri  Eiver,  along  the  western  border  of 
Dakota,  adjoining  Montana,  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.  These 
latter  quotations  may  represent  its  real  dispersion  in  those  directions, 
as  at  any  rate  they  do  our  knowledge  in  the  matter. 

Although  belonging  to  a  group  technically  said  to  be  "ruling''  Buz- 
zards {^^Archibuteo^)^  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  claim  to  royal  purple 
lies  in  this  species  and  others  of  the  same  genus,  for  they  certainly 
lack  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  Hawks  famous.  Viewing  their 
splendid  presence,  we  wonder,  as  a  late  writer  says,  "  that  the  object  of 
such  an  admirable  organization  is  nothing  more  important  than  the 
destruction  of  the  smallest  and  most  defenceless  of  quadrupeds  or  of 
reptiles.  Yet  such  is  apparently  the  case.  Many  of  the  birds  of  this 
group,  though  i)owerful  in  stiiicture,  and  furnished  with  the  usual 
apparatus  of  strong  and  sharp  bill  and  claw^s,  and  other,  accompani- 
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nients  of  predatory  habits,  rarely  attack  any  animal  more  formidable 
than  a  mouse  or  groand  squirrel,  or  in  some  cases  a  frog  or  other  of  the 
weaker  species  of  reptiles.'^  As  in  some  cases  of  conspicuous  personages, 
become  regal  by  the  accident  of  a  name,  attributes  of  royalty  compare 
unfavorably  with  its  apparatus.  The  contrast  between  the  physique  of 
Eough-legged  Hawks  and  their  venatorial  exploits,  is  striking,  and 
illustrates  well  the  fact,  that  muscular  effectiveness  is  not  always  co- 
ordinate with  its  mass.  The  force  of  a  little  Falcon's  onslaught  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  of  its  falling  weight;  this  would  tell  to  little  effect, 
compared  with  the  result  of  its  weight  at  high  velocity.  Granting  the 
heavy  Buzzards  commensurate  courage  to  act  with  all  their  force,  they 
cannot,  nevertheless,  acquire  the  requisite  speed,  and  so  fail  of  momen- 
tum, the  product  of  mass  and  motion.  Excepting  during  their  occasional 
aerial  evolutions,  when  they  api)ear  to  circle  lightly,  they  are  retarded 
by  their  own  weight,  and  are  generally  observed  winnowing  low  over 
the  ground  with  almost  laborious  movement  They  pick  up  their  prey 
as  they  pass  by,  dipping  obliquely,  and  it  requires  no  great  agility  to 
elude  their  clutch.  Most  small  birds,  it  seems,  evade  capture,  so  that 
the  Hawks  chiefly  confine  themselve  to  less  active  quarry. 

But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  Ferrugineous  Buzzard  is 
spiritless  because  its  courage  is  seldom  conspicuous.  I  have  seen  it 
fight  bravely  at  desperate  odds.  Biding  through  an  open  glade,  I  once 
observed  a  Hawk  of  this  species  i>erched  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  that 
stood  alone.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  secure  it,  I  could  only  ride  carelessly 
along,  for  there  was  no  cover,  and  the  bird  had  already  marked  me.  I 
pretended  not  to  notice  it,  gradually  drawing  nearer  without  altering 
my  horse^s  pace  or  making  a  movement.  The  ruse  succeeded,  and  I  was 
almost  to  the  tree  before  the  bird  unfolded  his  broad  wings  and  launched 
into  the  air.  Without  even  drawing  rein  I  threw  up  my  gun,  and  the 
report  echoed  from  the  rocks  beyond.  But  the  Hawk  sailed  on,  and  I 
thought  I  had  missed,  till,  following  him  with  wistful  eyes,  I  saw  his 
course  gradually  lower,  and  at  last  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth,  several 
hundred  yards  away.  I  hastened  to  the  spot,  flushed  with  gratification, 
but  it  was  a  sad  sight  after  all.  Shot  had  penetrated  the  bird's  lungs, 
and  he  lay  on  his  breast  with  wide-stretched  wings  and  drooping  head, 
breathing  heavily,  while  the  blood  trickled  from  his  beak.  Thinking 
life  almost  extinct,  I  dismounted  and  came  up  to  him,  when  in  an  instant 
he  roused,  recognized  his  extremity,  and  dared  me  to  touch  him — for 
with  a  convulsive  effort  he  threw  himself  on  his  back,  stretched  out  his 
talons  defiantly,  and  snapped  wrathfully,  while  the  old  fire  flashed  again 
in  his  eyes.  But  the  effort  was  too  much ;  while  striking  wildly,  a  fi-esh 
stream  of  blood  welled  up  from  his  throat,  he  shiver^,  his  eye  grew 
filmy  again,  and  he  lay  dead  on  the  stained  greensward.  Who  could  but 
admire  the  pride  that  disdained  to  yield,  even  at  the  point  of  death  f 

This  method  of  approaching  JIawks  is  frequently  successful,  and  not 
seldom  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  when  the  birds  are  in  exposed 
situations.  Ten  to  one,  when  perched  on  a  tree-top,  they  have  already 
espied  you  before  you  noticed  them,  and  are  watching  your  movements. 
If  you  show  they  are  observed,  by  attempting  to  work  up  to  them,  they 
suspect  at  once^  and  are  oft*  at  their  own  convenience.  But  they  appear 
to  be  less  afraid  of  a  mounted  person  than  of  one  afoot,  and  may  be 
often  approached  indirectly,  with  the  simple  precaution  of  not  making 
them  aware  they  are  themselves  observed.  Bide  until  just  within  range, 
and  shoot  on  the  instant;  you  will  have  a  fair  snap  shot,  probably  just 
as  the  binl  spreads  its  wings,  alarmed  at  your  sudden  stop.    The  same 
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day  I  killed  the  one  just  spoken  of,  and  but  a  few  moments  before,  rid- 
ing through  the  woods,  I  came  up  to  a  Ked-tail,  perched  on  a  bough  only 
four  or  five  yards  overhead.  I  did  not  see  it  myself  until  I  was  right 
underneath  it,  too  near  to  shoot ;  so  I  rode  on  a  few  steps,  wheeled  sud- 
denly, and  made  a  successful  shot  as  the  bird  flew.  On  another  occasion 
a  large  Hawk  sufifered  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  file  past  him  as  he 
cowered  against  the  face  of  a  rocky  ledge,  not  fifteen  yards  away ;  and 
only  took  wing,  a  few  seconds  too  late,  on  discovering,  by  my  motions, 
that  he  was  observed. 

According  to  my  observations  in  the  West,  the  Ferrugineous  Buzzards 
have  no  partiality  for  watery  places,  thus  differing  from  the  eastern 
Bough-legs.  About  Fort  Whipple  the  birds  mostly  resorted  to  the  open 
plains  and  the  grassy  glades  intervening  between  patches  of  pine- 
woods.  They  could  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  size  and  the  pore 
whiteness  of  the  nnder  parts,  and  were  beautiful  objects,  especially  when 
circling  overhead.  They  were  common,  especially  in  winter,  but  were 
apparently  resident.  Their  cries  were  loudest  and  most  frequent  in  the 
spring,  resembling  the  syllables  ca  ca  ca,  rapidly  repeated  in  a  high  key. 
In  the  stomachs  of  those  examined  I  found  the  remains  of  burrowing 
pouched'TVit^  (Thoniomys  fulvusj  Woodh.),  the  western  wood-mouse  (Hes- 
peromys  leucop^us  var.  sanoriensis),  kangaroo-mice  {Dipodomys  ordn)j  and 
some  Arvicolee  1  could  not  identify.  I  was  never  before  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter  in  this  locality,  and  would  remark,  in  passing, 
how  often  small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  might  long  re- 
main undetected,  owing  to  their  rarity  or  insignificance,  are  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  rai)acious  birds.  Such  examination  of  rapacious  animals 
is  important,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  to  learn  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  food.  Xew  species  have  occasionally  been  discovered  in  this  way. 
The  bellies  of  large  snakes  are  often  imi>ortant  repositories,  and  excel- 
lent specimens  may  be  secured,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  digestion  in 
these  reptiles,  and  to  their  swallowing  their  prey  entire. 

This  bird  is  known  as  the  ''California  Squirrel  Hawk''  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  often  capture  the  agile  arboreal 
Sciuri.  The  name  is  gained  from  their  feeding  extensively,  in  Cali- 
fornia, upon  the  "ground  squirrels"  {Spermophilus  beecheyi)j  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  that  State.  The  Hawks  are  almost  always, 
too,  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  of  the  Spermophilij 
standing  on  the  ground  where  there  are  no  trees,  or  flying  low  over  the 
surface,  in  either  case  on  the  alert  to  seize  any  unlucky  animal  that  may 
venture  too  far  from  home.  They  are  also  said  to  perch  in  wait  at  the 
entrance  of  the  burrows,  ready  to  clutch  the  first  animal  that  shows  his 
nose  above  ground. 

Accounts  of  the  nidification  of  this  species,  resting  upon  Dr.  Heer- 
mann's  testimony,  have  proven,  I  have  been  informed,  not  authentic; 
he  had  some  other  species,  probably  the  western  Red-tail,  in  view.  I 
never  saw  a  nest,  to  my  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
the  mode  of  nidification  is  peculiar.  Several  authentic  eggs  examined 
measured  from  2.50  by  2,00  to  2.00  by  1.75,  and  vary  so  much  in  mark- 
ing that  no  general  description  will  suffice.  Some  are  whitish,  with 
faint  grayish  or  drab  shade,  the  markings  obsolete  or  entirely  wanting. 
Others  are  pure  white  or  buflfy,  conspicuously  blotched  and  splash^ 
all  over  with  various  shades  of  rich  brown-sienna,  bistre,  and  umber, 
and  also  a  few  paler  markings  of  gray,  purplish-drab,  and  neutral  tint. 
They  are  broadly  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  with  little  or  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  contour  of  the  opposite  ends. 


TANDION   HALIAETUS — FISH   HAWK,    OSPBEY.  367 

PANDION  HALIAtiTUS,  (Linn.)  Cav. 
Fish  Hftwk ;  Osprey, 

Aqnila  haliatuSj  Briss.,  Oih.  i,  440,  pi.  34.— Mey.,  Tasch.  i,  23;  V.  D.  ii,  33. — Jekvns, 
Mau.  81. — S.-LoxGcn.,  Fn.  Belg.  53. 

Jqttila  (Pandion)  haliaria,  Sw.  <&  Rioii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  20. 

Faloo  kaliaetua,  Linn.,  Fn.  Snec.  22 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 129.— Om.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 263.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 17, 18.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  67.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  82.— 
Temm.,  Man.  i,  47;  iii,  25.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  13,  pi.  37,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
26;  iBis,  1832, 1136.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  78.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  415;  v,  362; 
pi.  81;  Syn.  18:^,  12;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 64,  pi.  15.--GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  lS4, 11.— Maxim., 
Trav.  Bras.  a34.— Naum.,  V.  D.  (ori|;inal  ed.)  iv,  113,  pi.  11,  f.  19;  (ed.  of  1822), 
i,  241,  pi.  16.— WcK>DH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  69.— Wkrn.,  Atl.  OU.  Eur.  pi.  — . 

Jceipiftr  hali<ftu8y  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  i,  1811,  355. 

PandiOH  haUoftufi,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  316.— Less.,  Man.  i,  86.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii, 
12.— Sw.,  Claseif.  B.  ii,  1837, 207.— Kaup,  Mus.  Senck.  1845, 261.— Macoil.,  Hist. 
Br.  B.  iii,  23.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  2.— Bp.,  List.  1838, 3 ;  Cat.  Uco.  19 ;  Consp.  Av. 
i,  1850, 16.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 29.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit  8.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844, 17  ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  22 ;  List  Brit.  B.  5.— Strickl.,  Orn. 
Syn.  la'xV,  63.— Taylor,  Ibis,  186(),  79.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  219 ;  and  of  authors. 

BaJhwardus  haUcttus^  Flem.,  Brit.  B.  51  (Balbuzard,  P.  £.  414). 

Falco  arundinaceus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 263.— S.  G.  Gm.,  Itin.  ii,  163.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  69. 

Faico  cayanenmy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  26:^.- Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  69. 

Falco  carolinennB,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  263  {Ace,  piscatoriuSf  Gates.,  Car.  i,  2;  Ace. 
falco  jpUtcator  antillarum  et  carolineusis,  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  361,  362). — Daud.,  Tr. 
Orn.  li,  69. 

Pandion  oarolinenftis,  Bp.,  List,  ia38,  3  ;  Consp.,  i,  1850,  16.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  Birds, 
6,  pi.  8,  fig.  18.— Sthickl.,  Orn.  Svn.  1855,  64.— Cass.,  IU.  1854, 112.— Bhew.,N. 
A.  O.  1857, 53,  pi.  3,  f. :«,  34.— Newb.,  P.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 75.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858, 11.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 44.— Hebhm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  31.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860,  153.— Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
110.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 49.— Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  186H,  192  (habits).— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 272.— C(X)P.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 454.— Mbrr., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 698.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873;  and  of  most  late  United 
States  writers. 

Pandion  halia'tns  var.  caroJiueneiSy  RiDOW.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1870, 143. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii, 
1874,  184. 

Pandion  flimaliSy  Savi.,  Descr.  Egyp.  i,  96.— Less.,  Tr.  Om.  45,  46,  pi.  9,  f.  1.— Vieill^ 
Fn.  Fran^.  ii,  pi.  6,  f.  1.— Degl.,  Mem.  S.  S.  Lille,  1831, 241.— Roux,  Orn.  Prov. 
i,  19,  pi.  11.— Baill.,  Om.  Sav.  i,  104.— Puch.,  K.  Z.  1850,  209. 

Triorckea  fiuvalis.  Leach,  Cat.  1816, 10. 

Aqnila  pincatrix^  ViEiLL.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  pi.  4. 

Aquila  amencami,  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  31. 

Pandion  ameriodnu9f  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  pi.  11. — Sw.,  Clnssif.  B.  ii,  1837,  207. — ViG.,  Zool. 
Joum.  i,  3^)6. 

Aquila  halbmardtUf  Dum.,  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  i,  351. 

Pandion  ichthyaetus,  Kaup,  Class.  Siiug.  u.  Vog.  122. 

Pandion  indicuSj  HoDGS.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1837,  366 ;  Cat.  Gray's  Misc.  81. 

Pandion  leueooephalus^  Gould,  Syn.  B.  Aust.  i,  22 ;  B.  Anst.  pi.  6 ;  P.  Z.  S.  v,  138.— Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.— Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850, 16.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  6iy. 

Pandion  halicetut  var.  leuoocqthaluSy  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B,  iii,  1874,  183. 

Pandion  gouldiij  Kaup,  Isis,  1847,  — ;  Mon.  Falc,  Cont.  Om.  1850,  73. 

Pandion  alticeps  etplanicepSf  Breiim,  V.  D.  i,  33. 

Pandion  fasdatus,  Breiim,  Allg.  Deut  Zeit.  ii,  1856,  66  T  (St.  Domingo). 

Hind.- Cosmopolitan.  The  American  and  Anstralian,  respectively,  under  names  of 
P.  carolinen8i9  and  P.  IcucocqthaluSj  have  been  currently  regarded  as  distinct  races  or 
species. 
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Late  Exp€dltion8,'-Gi242,  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

The  well-known  Fish  Hawk  is  abundant  throughout  North  America^ 
in  suitable  regions,  especially  coastwise. 


368  AQUILA   CHBYSAETUS,    GOLDEN   EAGLE. 

AQUILA  CERYSAETUS,  LIdu. 
Golden  Eagle. 

Aquila  chrysiu'tosy  Biiiss.,  Oru.  i,  431. — Cuv.,  R.  A.  Ist  ed.  i,  314  ;  2d  ed.  i,  324. — Pall., 
Zoo^.  R.  A.  i,  34L— Stkph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  15. — Flem.,  Br.  An.  52.— 
Jenyns,  Man.  80.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831, 12.— Brehm,  V.  D.  i,  21.— 
Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  iii,  204.--Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  2.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  2.— Benn., 
Gard.  Z.  S.  ii,  155,  151.— Jard..  ed.  Wils.  ii,  304.— Baill.,  Mem.  Soc.  Abbeville, 
1833,  50.— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  d.— Sw.,  Claseif.  B.  ii,  207.— Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  i,79; 
J.  A.  S.  B.  iii,  419.— Blytii,  ibid,  xix,  335.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  13,  pi.  7,  t  1 ; 
Hand-list,  i,  1809, 10,  No.  87 ;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  9 ;  List  Br.  B.  3.— Keys.  &.  Blas., 
Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  30.— Selby,  Br.  B.  i,  12,  pi.  1,  1*,  2.— Muhle,  Om.  Griechl. 
20.— Couch,  Corn.  Fn.  10.— Jard.,  Br.  B.  i,  165,  pi.  12.— Thomp8.,  B.  L^  i,  1.— 
Bp.,  Consp.  i,  1850,  13.— Sely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  52.— V.  d.  Hoet.,  Hdb.  Dierk. 
812.— Bonn.,  Ency.  Meth.  4.— Strickl.,  Om.  Syn.  1855,  55.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839, 
9 :  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  50,  pi.  12.— Cass.,  111.  1854, 109.— Brew.,  N.  A.  0. 1857,  45.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858, 9.— Bias.,  Ber.  xiv,  Verz.  Deut.  Om.  1862, 83.— Allen, 
Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— Couks,  Key,  1872,  219. 

Aquila  chrysa&os  var.  canadensiB^  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  314. 

Falco  chrysaetosy  Linx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125 ;  Fn.  Saec.  54.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
256.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  i,  1790, 12.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  pi.  17.— Daud.,  Tr,  Om.  ii, 
1800,  46.— Selby,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv,  428;  Ul.  Br.  Om.  i,  4.— Yarr.,  Br.  B.  i, 
7.— LUBB.,  Fn.  Norf.  13.— AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  ii,  464,  pi.  181. 

Aquila  melanaetus^  Briss.,  Oru.  i,  4'M  (Frisch,  69). — Brebm,  V.  D.  1,  20. 

Falco  melana'etoB,  Lixn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  124.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  254.— Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  10.— Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800,  49.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  174. 

Aquila ,  Briss.,  i,  419 ;  whence — 

Fa/w/M/riw,  Linx.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788.  256.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  i,  1790,  10.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  71.— Wii-s.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  13,  pi.  55,  f.  1.— 
WiLS.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  ii,  570  ;  iv,  434.— Cuv.,  R.  A.  Ist  ed.  i,  314  ;  2d  ed.  i, 
:J24.— Savl,  Descr.  Egvp.  i,  82.— Naum.,  V.  D.  i,  1822,  208,  pi.  8,  9.— Temm., 
Man.  Ora.  i,  38;  iii,  19;  Tab.  Meth.  3.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  24;  Isis,  1832, 1136.— 
Baiix.,  Om.  Sav.  i,  86.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  62. 

Aquila  full  a,  Meyer,  Tasehenb.  i,  24.— Kai  p,  Class.  Siing.  u.  Vog.  121.— Brehm,  V.  D. 
i,  29.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  6.— Bp.,  Cat.  Ucc.  Enr.  18.— Vieill.,  Fn.  Franf.  7,  pi* 
4,  f.  1.— Roux,  Ora.  Prov.  i,  11,  pi.  6.— Kuhl,  Beit.  Zool.  7,  8.— Tyzexh.,  R.  Z. 
1846,  323.— Peab.,  Rep.  Om.  Mass.  18:59,  71. 

Falco  fulvus  var.  b.,  canadenniBy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  125. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
256.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790, 11  (American). 

Falco  canadeneuff  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  88. 

Aquila  canadenn8,  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  41.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859.  pt.  vi,  30. — 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  402.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  49.— 
Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 449.— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Aca*!.  1869,  272.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873 ;  and  of  most  late  local  American  writers. 

Falco  niger,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  259.— Daud.,  Tr.  Om.  ii,  1800,  59. 

Aquila  a/5a,  Briss.,  i,  424  ;  whence — 

Falco  albus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  257  (alMno). 

Falco  americanus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  257  T— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  73  f 

Falco  melanonotuSf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  16  {=znujer,  Gm.). — Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  86. 

Falco  cygneus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  14  (=albu8y  Gm.).— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  76. 

Falco  aquilttf  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  47. — Bechst.,  Tasehenb.  Deutsch. 

Falco  conciliator^  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  77. 

Aquila  regia^  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  :J6,  pi.  8,  f.  1. 

Aquila  nobilis,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  i,  1811,  338,  pi.  8. 

Aquila  dai)ha:ina,  HoDGS.,  Gray's  Zool.  Misc.  1844,  81  (India). 

(?)  Aquila  barthelemyi,  Jaub.,  K.  M.  Z.  1852,  22.    See  Gurkey,  Ibis,  1864,  339. 
(Following  are  the  bases  of  most  of  the  above  names :  Golden  Eagle,  Aucr.,  Grand 

aiglef  P.  E.  AlO  ^  vhryscetos.    Black  Eagle,  Auct.,  Aigle  noir,  Buff.,  Schwarts-hraune 

Adlerf  Frisch  =  nielanatus.    Ring-tailed  Eagle,  Auct.,  Aigle  conimun,  P.  E.  409  =:fulnu. 

White-tailed  Eagle,  Edw.,  iz=canadenm.    Black-backed  Eagle,  Brown,  111.  4,  pi.  2  = 

melanonotus,  Lath.  =  nigerj  Gm.    White  Eagle,  Lath.,  Syn.  i,  36  =  cygneus^  Lath.  = 

albusj  Gm.    Royal  Eagle  =»  regiay  Calumet  Eagle j  Lewis  &  Clarke,  Trav.  iii,  155.) 

Hdb. — North  America  northerly.    South,  ordinarily  to  about  35^.    Europe.    Asia. 
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HALIAETUS    LEUCOCEPHALUS,    BALD    EAGLE.  369 

Although  more  particularly  a  species  of  boreal  and  alpine  distribu- 
tion, the  Golden  Eagle  has  an  extensive  dispersion  in  this  country, 
greater  than  appears  to  be  generally  known,  or,  at  least,  recognized,  it 
is  of  not  infrequent  and  apparently  regular  occurrence  in  winter  as  far 
south,  at  least,  as  Washington,  D.  C,  where,  for  several  years,  a  speci- 
men was  taken  almost  every  season,  as  already  stated  by  Dr.  Prentiss 
and  myself.  Several  individuals,  procured  in  the  Washington  market, 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian.  Prof.  Snow  records  its 
capture  near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  January.  Dr.  Henry  procured  it  at 
Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Allen  observed  it  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  ;  and  in  Cali- 
fornia Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  State 
during  the  colder  months.  An  account  of  its  breeding  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  is  given  by  Nuttall. 

Dr.  Brewer  gives  it  as  breeding  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  particularly  instancing  a 
nest  at  Franconia,  Now  Hampshire,  which  was  resorted  to  for  several 
successive  years.  But  its  nidification  is  usually  in  such  inaccessible 
situations,  even  when  not  in  the  most  remote  and  uninhabitable  regions, 
that  its  eggs  were  for  a  long  time  special  desiderata.  Even  in  1867 
Dr.  Brewer  had  no  American  specimens  for  description.  I  have,  there- 
fore, more  pleasure  in  describing  them,  from  no  less  than  a  dozen  exam- 
ples now  in  the  Smithsonian,  where,  through  the  liberality  marking  the 
attitude  of  that  institution  toward  students  of  science,  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  them.  The  eggs  are  almost  spherical,  the  degree  of  prola- 
tion  being  slight,  and  there  being  usually  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  o))posite  ends.  Four  selected  specimens  measure,  re- 
spectively, 2.G5  by  2.15;  2.90  by  2.40;  3.00  by  2.35;  3.10  by  2.25— figures 
illustrating  both  the  difference  in  absolute^  size  and  the  variation  in 
shape.  None  are  so  large  as  the  one  said  by  Audubon  to  have  been 
3.50  by  2.50 ;  but  I  can  readily  believe  that  such  dimensions  are  some- 
times reached.  Among  the  twelve,  only  one  is  white  and  unmarked ; 
this  closely  resembles  a  Bald  Eagle's.  The  rest  are  whitish  (white, 
shaded  just  perceptibly  with  neutral  tint),  variously  spotted  and 
splashed,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  size,  num- 
ber, or  pattern  of  the  markings.  The  color  ranges  from  "  bloody-brown" 
or  rich  sienna,  to  bistre  and  umber.  There  are  many  other  spots,  more 
or  less  obscure,  and  all  apparently  below  the  surface,  showing  grayish, 
drab,  ])urplish,  and  neutral  tint,  by  overlaying  of  the  whitish  cal- 
careous matter  in  different  thicknesses.  Most  of  the  markings  are 
sharp-edged  and  distinct,  but  others  shade  off  gradually,  while  many 
are  confluent,  making  irregular  patches.  As  a  rule  they  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed,  but  in  sonie  specimens  are  chiefly  gathered  about 
one  or  the  other  end,  where  the  coloration  consequently  becomes  con- 
tinuous. 

HALlAfiTUS  LEUCOCEPHALUS,  (Linn.)  Sav. 
White-bcaded  Eagle;  Bald  Eagle. 

Jquila  l€uco<:ej)halos,  Briss.,  Orn.  i,  1760,  423.— ViKiix.,  Ois.  Am.Sopt.  pi.  3.— Pall.,  Zoog. 
R.  A.  i,  1^11.  :547.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837.  207.— Si-XYS-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  53. 

Falco  leucocephalns,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  121  (Aquila  capitealbOy  Cates.,  i.  p.  1,  pi. 
1;  Aguila  InicocephdioSj  Bniss..  i,  42:3;  Aigle  d  Ute  hianche,  P.  E.  411).— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 2r>r).-LATn..  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 11.— Shaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  78.— WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  iv,  1812,  89,  pi.  36,  tig.  -.— Bp.,  Svu.  1828,26;  Isis,  1832, 1136.— Nutt., 
Man  i,  1832,  72.— Green,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  iv,  89.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1832,  160; 
ii,  1834,  160 ;  v,  1839,  354 ;  pis.  31,  1*26.- Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  683. 
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370      aududon\s  cakacaka — p.  tiiarus  vak.  auduboxi. 

JlaJlactUH  1encoff:phatu8,  Savig.— Ci:v.,  R.  A. '2d  ed.  326.— Lr„ss.,  Tr.  Orn.  40.--STErii , 
Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  L5.— Br..  Comp.  List,  l?^>i,  3. — Ai.D..  Syn.  l."^^*9,  10. — 
Al'I>.,  B.  Am.  i.  1640,  .'')7,  pi.  14.— Giii.,  B.  L.  1. 1.'^44,  U.— Bp.,  Cons'p.  i,  lci50, 15.— 
Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  18t)*J,  10,  No.  145  (cpiotcs  albivUfa,  Pall.).— WooDil.,  Sit;;r. 
Kep.  \ho:i.  59.- Cass..  111.  1^54,  111.— JiRKW.,  N.  A.  Ool.  l'!J57,  4^.— Cass.,  B.  N. 
A.  1^.>.  43.— NKWiJ.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  lei57,  75.— Heekm.,  ibid,  x,  lrJ59,  pt.  vi, 
IW.— C«i«>i*.  A:  8ucK.,  N.  H.  Wa&h.  Tor.  IHCKJ,  I'l.— DuESS.,  II)i»,  lJ:i(i5,  328.— 
Cocks,  Pr  Phila.  Acad.  1^),  49.- Dall  A:  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  18()9,  27-2.- 
C<M)r..  B  Cal.  i,  1j^70,  451.— Tjuppi:,  Pr.  Khs.  Inst,  vi,  lfc71,  113.— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  lr71,  SXi;  iii,  1^2,  lr;l.— Snow,  B.  Kaiis.  1873.— Hold.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  \f^7'l.  '207. — Gilpin,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  Id73,  429  ( vai  iutioii  in  tarsal  Bcntclla- 
lion)  — C<»n:s,  K<y,  1^72,  219.— Dau.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  H73  (Akntiau 
Islands). —B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  lb/4,  IVi'o;  and  of  anithor.s  j;onerally. 

AqniUi  (JlaliaHmn)  Icucoit-phala,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  V.  B.  A.  ii.  Iri31,  15. 

Falio  puitiininH,  Daiik,  Traitc?  d'Oru.  ii,  16(»U,  (»2  {Lc  pfiganjHfi.  Brrr.,  i,  1)9). 

I'alco  OHififroffim,  Wii.>.,  Am.  Orn  vii,  Ir^l.'),  Ki,  pi.  55,  lijj.  2  (jnvcuile). 

Jaico  vcanhififiloniaiia,  Ai.'D..  London's  Majj.  i,  l^'Jii^  115. 

J'aUxf  ivashiiHffoHli,  Ari>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  I'?:*!.  .'>h,  i»1.  U. — Xl'tt.,  Man.  i,  H»2,  07. — Bkew., 
<m1.  WilM.  lr'4().  «)H3.— .James.,  c<1.  Wils.  iv,  '2()1. 

JIaliactuH  waahuhjtoftii,  Bp.,  List,  IKW,  3.— AUD.,  Sju.  1^C)9,  liJ;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  pi.  13.— 
Cass.,  lil.  1S'>4,  110;  B.  N.  A.  1K>8,  42;  and  of  many  writers,  es[)ecially  locaL 
(Examine  particularly  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1>^71,  3;54.) 

llnh. — The  whole  of  North  Amorica.    Gre<Miland.     C<i.snal  in  Europe  (Tem.m.,  Man.  i, 
25;  Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  11 ;  Naum.,  Vo«.  pis.  344,  :i45). 

Of  frequeut  occurrence  throuf^hoiit  the  Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  country,  although  less  numerous  than  in  better  watered,  and 
especially  maritime,  ])ortion8. 

Breeds  in  suitable  situations  over  the  country  at  large,  and  resident, 
except  in  the  highest  latitudes,  whence  the  freezing  of  the  waters  forces 
it  to  retire.  Eggs  dull  white,  unmarked,  about  3  inches  long  by  2.50 
broad. 

From  the  circumstance  that  several  years  (at  least  three)  are  required 
for  the  gaining  of  the  perfect  plumage,  when  the  head  and  tail  are  en- 
tirely white,  it  follows  that  "Gray  Eagles"  and  "Birds  of  Washington'' 
are  much  the  more  frequently  met  with.  Those  who,  unpracticed  in 
ornitholoflfy,  may  be  puzzled  by  accounts  of  numerous  Eagles,  may  be 
interested  to  know,  that  only  tico  species  have  ever  been  found  in  the 
United  States.  In  any  plumage  they  may  be  instantly  distinguished 
by  the  legs — feathered  to  the  toes  in  Aquila  chrysaetm,  naked  on  the 
whole  shank  in  Ilaliaelus  leucocephaluH, 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  Vultures,  I  will  introduce  a 
notice  of  a  vulture-like  Hawk,  not  found  in  the  Missouri  region: 

AUDUBON'S   CARxVCAKA. — Polyborus   tiiarus  var.  attduboni, 

{Cass.)  Rlilgw* 


•  The  following  is  the  synonymy  of  the  two  races  of  this  species : 
PoLYBOKUS  TiiAiius,  (MoUna)  Strickland, 

Falco  iharus,  Molina,  Chili,  1782,  234;  French  ed.  244.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17d3,  25^1.- 

Latii.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  16.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  41.— Su.vw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  170. 
Polyhoms  tharus,  Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  18.55,  18.    (Not  of  Ctutifin.) 
J*ohiborn8  tharus  var.  tharns^  Ridgw. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  177. 
Falco  ehiTiwaif,  Jacq.,  Beyt.  1784, 17,  pi.  4.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 254.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  42. 
Vultur  cheriway,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  8. — Shaw,  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  43. 
Aquila  cUeriuray^  Mkven,  Nov.  Act.  Ak.  Leop.-Cand.  xvi,  Snppl.  p.  G6. 
Folyburus  cherhray^  Sciiomb.,  Guiana,  74 l.-NiTZSCU,  Ptcryl.  89. — Reinii.,  Vidd.  Meddel. 

1870,  (U. 
Falco plaucus,  MCll.,  111.  jd.  17.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  257.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  42. 
Vultur  plane uH,  Latil,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790, 8.— Siiaw,  G.  Z.  vii,  41.— Fohst.,  Descr.  An.  321. 
Faloo  braHilienHiH,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  262.— Latil,  Ind.  Orn.  i,  1790,  21.— Shaw,  G. 

Z.  vii,  106.— Daud.,  Tr.  ii,  149.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  190  (Caracara,  Aucr. ;  Circua 

brasilicnsiSj  BiHSS.,  i,  400). 
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Vre  are  not  yot  in  position  to  define  the  geograpbical  distribution  of 
this  variety  with  desirable  precision.  If,  indeed,  it  were  not  dififerent  from 
the  well-known  bird  of  South  America,  the  task  would  be  easy :  for  it 
would  be  said  to  inhabit  all  of  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico, 
parts  of  Mie  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  extend  northward  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States,  from  one  side  of  the  republic*  to 
the  other.  But  admitting  a  distinction,  as  recently  claimed  by  Mr.  ( lassin 
(vide  Pr.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  J^hila.  Jan.  18G5,  p.  2),  between  the  United  States' 
bird  and  that  of  regions  more  tropical,  we  have  insufficient  data  for 
determination  of  the  line  along  which  the  two  varieties  inosculate,  as 
they  certainly  do  somewhere,  there  being  no  considerable  portions  of 
country,  from  the  southern  boundaries  of  tlie  United  States  to  Capo 
Horn,  where  Caracaras  are  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  within  our  limits  of  the  Vulture- 
eagle,  or  Eagle-vulture,  has  been  a<!curately  determined.  Since  its 
introduction  into  our  fauna  by  Audubon  {ride  Orn.  13iog.  ii,  p.  350, 
pi.  161,  and  B.  Am.  i,  p.  21,  pi.  4),  who  discovered  it  in  Florida,  it  has 
been  shown  to  occur  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus,  Mr.  Wurdemaun 
found  it  in  Louisiana;  Dr.  Henry,  in  New  ]\Iexico;  Dr.  Heermann,  in 
Arizona ;  Mr.  Xantus,  in  Lower  California ;  while  almost  every  naturalist 
who  has  visited  Texas  has  recorded  its  abundance  in  that  State.  Its 
northward  extensicm  is  thus  seen  to  be  strictly  limited ;  it  may,  in  fact, 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  several  subtroj)ical  si)ecies  which,  though  known 
along  onr  southern  frontier,  never  penetrate  much  over  the  border. 
As  a  particular  illustration  of  its  general  range,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  remark  just  made,  we  may  cite  its  distribution  in  Arizona  alone. 
There  it  is  unknown  in  the  northern,  and  even  the  central,  mountainous 
regions,  where  the  climate  is  temperate,  but  is  common  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Gila  and  Lower  Colorado,  and  in  the  deserts  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  at  large.  One  of  the  authors  above  mentioned 
has  left  us  an  interesting  memorandum  of  his  observations  in  this  region. 
"  I  am  happy,''  lie  remarks,  *'  to  be  able  to  add  this  interesting  species 
to  the  fauna  of  California,  having  seen  it  on  the  Colorado  IMver,  near 
Fort  Yuma,  in  company  with  the  Cathartes  aura.    The  carrion  of  an  ox 


CbiMttUH  braa'dif'tmiM,  (.'rv.,  Rrj^ne  Aniiii.  2i\  ed.  i,  IWh. 

rolyhorun  braMUinmin,\iii..  Zool.Jourii.  i,  H'^4,  '.V^O.  3:U>;  iii.  4:>4.— Sw.,  Phil.  Map:,  i, 

l^l-27,  :ilk>;  Zool.  Hi.  8er.  ii.  pi.  y;  Clat*sif.  15.  ii,  l!^a7,  '2(ll».— liJ'.,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  lOd.— 

I)AJt\v.,  Jdiirn.  Kc8.  (54  ;  Voy.  Ikag.  iii,  i>.— I>i:iD(iKftj,  P.  Z.  S.  xi,  108;  Aim.  N. 

H.  xiii,  41<9.— Gkay,  Gtni.  of  H. ;  anil  of  inaiiy  nntliors.  not  of  the  Tnited  States. 
Volyhoruit  vulgariH,  Spix,  A.  IJ.  i,  pi.  1". — Vikill.,  (Jni.  Ois,  i,'-^3,  pi.  7.—  Kixo,  Voy.  Bea^^. 

i,  .'>32.— Vi<i.,  Zool.  Vov.  JJet'ch.  15,  pi.  7.— Bi'.,  Coiisp.  Av.  i,  1800, 13.— TbCHUDi, 

W'ug.  Arch.  lr^44,  3. 
Caracara  rulgaris,  Lkss.,  Traitj^  crOni.  .'>4. 
Pandion  caracara,  Gkifkith's  Ctiv.  R.  A.  vi,  ?»'2o. 

Uah. — South  America. 
PoLYBOKis  THARU:?  var.  AM)um)Ni,  (Cattifiu)  IlUUjivay. 

*'(?)  Aqmla  maculosa,  Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept." 

PahjhitrH^  rnbjarh.  Aid.,  Orn.  Bio^.  ii,  IrTM,  350,  pi.  101  (ucc  Spix). 

Pohjborutf  hrasiUnmix,  Bi'.,  hist.  li:V^.,  ii. — Aid.,  Svii.  IH'MK  4;  B.Am.  i.  H40,  21,  pi.  4. 

PoUjhoruH  tharnH,  Cass..  111.  i.  1^54, 113 ;  Pr.  A.  N.  S.*  I'^.w,  ^^4 ;  BainVs  B.  X.  A.  lri5^^,  45.— 
Bi:kw.,  N.  a.  O.  i,  1S'>7,  .^j^,  i»1.  U.  ti«;8.  H,  lU.— Hi:ki:m.,  P.  K.  K.  Uep.  x,  1^59, 
31.— ScL..  llii.s,  i,  lr<.jl).  '214  (Gnalrmala). — Owkn,  Ibis,  iii,  (>7  (<*gK'S). — CJUKN., 
Cati  Kapt.  B.  \iiWA,  17.— IHii.ss..  Ibis,  IHsio,  3-Ji»  (Tcxa.s). 

Pohjhorvm  audnUom,  Cass.,  Pr.  A.  X.  S.  1^1)5. '2. — Cotes.  ibUl.  ISWi,  49  (Arizona). — Lawu., 
Ann.  Lvc.  X.  V.  ix,  ld<H.  V.V>  (Costa  Kica) :  ibUl  ix,  IHiW,  207  (Yucatan).— Coop., 
B.  Cal.  i,  lrJ70, 40i  (California).— HiDiJW.,  Pr.  A.  X.  S.  1H70, 145. 

Polybonut  tharun  var.  andubonly  Couiis,  Key,  l»:?7!2,5i20.— B.  B.  &  R,,  X.  A.  B.  iii,  1B74, 178. 

Hah. — Middlo  America.    Xorth  to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  Stat<?8.    Cubu 
(Cad.,  J.  f.  O.  ii,  Ixxix ;  Guxdl.,  Repert.  1«G5, 2^21).    (?)  Trinidad  (Taylou,  Ibis,  18()4,7ll). 
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was  covered  with  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  one  specimen  of  the  Caracara 
Eagle  was  among  them ;  but  it  proved  so  shy  that  I  could  not  shoot  it, 
although  waiting  in  ambush  fully  two  hours  in  hopes  it  would  return. 
We  followed  this  species  on  our  survey  down  the  Gila  until  we  left  that 
river,  seeing  one  or  more  every  day,  and  found  it  again  in  Texas  on 
striking  the  settlements.  At  San  Antonio,  in  the  vicinity  of  slaughter- 
houses, it  is  met  with  in  great  numbers,  twenty  or  thirty  often  being 
seen  at  one  time.  We  found  its  nest  on  the  Medina  River,  built  in  an 
oak,  of  coarse  twigs,  and  lined  with  leaves  and  roots;  being  recently 
finished,  it  contained  no  eggs.^ 

This  statement  in  respect  of  the  nidificjition  of  the  Caracara  is 
confirmed  by  other  naturalists,  though  it  may  not  hold  good  in  every 
instance.  We  should  rather  have  anticipated  that  it  would  have  been 
found  to  breed  on  rocks,  fallen  logs,  the  ground,  &c.,  after  the  fashion 
of  Vultures.  According  to  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  the  South  American  bird  occasionally  breeds  on  a  low  cliff,  or 
on  a  bush,  thus  evincing  its  vulturine  aftinities;  and  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  is  any  striking  and  constant  difierence  in  this  regard 
between  the  United  States  and  the  more  tropical  forms  of  the  Caracara. 
The  situation  of  the  nest  doubtless  varies  with  circumstances ;  thus,  I 
have  seen  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Xantus,  stating  that  a  nest  be  found 
at  Cape  Saint  Lucas  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  giant  cactus.  But 
wherever  situated,  the  nests,  like  those  of  most  RaptoreSj  is  a  rude  struc- 
ture, compared  with  the  elaborately  planned  and  elegantly  finished 
structures  of  many  higher  birds,  being  little  more  than  a  slightly  hol- 
lowed platform  of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  somewhat  softer 
material,  as  dried  rushes,  grasses,  and  leaves. 

It  is  possible,  though  improbable,  that  oology  may  eventually  throw 
more  light  upon  the  supposed  distinctions  l^tween  the  two  forms  of 
the  Caracara.  So  Dr.  Brewer  intimates,  in  an  article  prepared  before 
Mr.  Cassin  established  P.  auduboni.  "  Mr.  Cassin  informs  me,''  he  con- 
tinues, '^  that  his  suspicions  have  been  excited  by  certain  variations  in 
specimens  that  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  Mr.  Darwin  states  that 
he  met  with  individuals  on  the  plains  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  he  and  Mr. 
Gould  were  almost  i>ersuaded  to  be  distinct  species.  In  partial  con- 
firmation of  this  suspicion,  I  may  in  this  connection  refer  to  the  great 
variations  noticeable  in  the  eggs  of  the  Yultiuine  Eagle.  These  are 
neither  slight  nor  occasional,  but  are  constant  and  of  so  radical  a  char- 
acter as  to  excite  the  strongest  doubts  of  their  belonging  to  birds  of  the 
same  species,  the  differences  affecting  both  their  size  and  their  ground- 
color. The  eggs  from  Cuba,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  represent  one  variety 
exclusively,  those  from  Brazil  the  other,  while  on  the  other  hand,  both 
varieties  were  obtained  on  the  Rio  Grande  by  Dr.  Berlandier,  who 
assigns  them  to  a  single  species,  which,  in  his  manuscript  notes,  he  called 
Totache?^  The  Brazilian  specimens  referred  to  were  of  course  of  the 
true  "  Carranchaj^  as  P.  tharus  is  called  in  South  America  5  the  Cuban 
ones  were  probably  those  of  P.  audubani ;  and  the  fact  that  both  sorts 
were  got  in  Mexico  may  serve  in  investigating  the  limits  of  the  two 
birds. 

In  examining  a  large  number  of  eggs  from  different  localities,  I  found 
differences  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  to  bo  fairly  called  remarkable,  but 
still  not  unparalleled,  I  think,  by  those  known  to  occur  in  other  cases 
of  unquestionably  the  same  species  of  rapacious  birds  ]  nor  did  I  recog- 
nize any  division  of  the  series  into  two  distinct  sets.  I  think  it  would 
be  easy  to  lay  them  all  in  a  row  in  such  manner  that  extremes  in  any 
respect  should  be  connected  by  intermediate  examples.    In  studying 
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these  eggs,  however,  I  was  made  aware  of  one  interesting  fact,  namely, 
that  some  are  ellipsoidal,  or  j>rolately  spheroidal,  having  both  ends  of 
the  same  size  and  sliape,  while  others  (the  greater  number)  are  truly 
ovoidal,  in  the  sense  that  one  extremity  is  narrower  and  more  pointed 
than  the  other,  and  that  the  greatest  diameter  consequently  lies  nearer 
one  end  than  the  other. 

The  eggs  measure  on  an  average  a  little  less  than  2J  inches  in  length, 
by  a  little  more  than  IJ  in  breadth;  thus,  one  specimen  was  exactly 
2.40  by  1.80 ;  so  much  is  easily  affirmed.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
describe  the  markings.  Some  eggs  are  white,  almost  uniform,  or  with 
numerous  dots  and  tine  points  of  brown  evenly  scattered  over  all  the 
surface ;  others  are  wholly  of  a  deep,  rich,  warm  brown,  the  uniformity 
of  which  is  scarcely  relieved,  and  only  by  a  slightly  paler  or  darkeV 
clouding  in  some  places.  These  are  extremes,  between  which  most 
specimens  are  intermediate,  ranging  through  every  degi'ee  of  blotching 
and  splashing,  with  various  shades  of  dark  brown  ui)on  a  pale  brown, 
bnffy,  fulvous,  or  tawny  ground.  The  shade  of  these  different  browns 
varies  from  light  sienna,  almost  golden  or  russet,  to  a  deep  red,  almost 
blackish.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  those  without 
blotches,  but  artistically  clouded  with  indeterminate  hues.  The  various 
markings  generally  tend  to  aggregate  together  and  deepen  in  shade 
around  the  larger  end. 

Audubon's  biography  of  this  species,  and  Heermann's  noticeably 
similar  account,  present  the  predominant  traits  of  the  bird's  character. 
It  is  nearly  a  Vulture,  in  almost  every  respect  of  mind,  body,  and — 
egg ;  approaching,  in  fact,  those  obscene  birds  so  closely,  that  some 
have  entertained  doubts  of  its  proper  location  among  Falconid<JB.  It 
surpasses  Harris'  Buzzard,  a  not  distant  ally,  in  those  traits  of  mind 
and  conditions  of  body  that  develope  to  a  maximum  among  VuUuridce. 
There  is  a  naked  space  on  the  breast,  and  partial  denudation  about  the 
sides  of  the  head  near  the  bill ;  the  tibial  feathers  are  short,  not  flow- 
ing ;  the  scutellation  of  the  tarsus  is  peculiar,  and  there  is  considerable 
webbing  between  the  toes.  The  bird  is  a  dullard :  spiritless  and  unam- 
bitious; it  walks  and  leaps  like  a  Turkey  Buzzard,  and  stands, like  that 
species,  with  its  wings  half  spread  toward  the  sun;  its  motions  are 
sluggish  and  unattractive,  its  attitudes  slouchy  and  negligent;  finally, 
it  feeds  on  carrion,  and  its  body  exhales  bad  odors.  Altogether,  this 
species  is  a  rather  difficult  subject  for  the  systematic  naturalist,  espe- 
cially viewing  the  fact  that  in  some  structural  points  it  comes  nearest 
the  typical  Falcons. 

Family  CATHARTID Ji: :  American  Vultures. 

The  American  Vultures  are  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Old  World,  that  they  should  properly  constitute  a  family  apart. 
Tbey  are  more  sluggish  birds,  with  little  or  none  of  the  spirit  that  allies 
the  true  Vultures  (  Vulturince)  witli  the  typical  birds  of  prey.  The  ex- 
ternal characters,  as  well  as  those  to  be  drawn  from  the  internal  struc- 
ture, are  notably  different.  Prominent  among  the  former  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  hind  toe  above  the  level  of  the  rest,  betokening  an  interest- 
ing analogy,  if  not  actual  affinity,  with  the  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  our  commonest  species  that  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Turkey  Buzzard.  The  claws  are  weak;  the  ante- 
rior toes  long,  with  a  w^b  at  their  bases.  The  nostrils  are  very  large 
and  pervious,  whereas  those  of  the  true  Vultures  are  separated  by  an 
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impervious  septum  ;  tbis  is  a  diflfereuce  probably  related  to  tbe  ear- 
riou-feeding  habits  of  our  species,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  intended 
to  facilitate  the  freeing  of  the  nostrils  from  the  foul  decomposing  sub- 
stances in  which  the  bird's  beak  is  often  plunged.  The  feathers  lack 
aftershafts,  and  the  oil-gland  upon  the  rump  has  no  circlet  of  feathers ; 
these  are  both  present  in  a  majority  of  Eaptorcs.  There  are  numer- 
ous important  anatomical,  and  especially  osteological  differences,  but 
I  will  only  mention  one ;  the  lower  larynx  is  undeveloped,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence Our  birds  are  mute;  their  only  voice  is  a  curious  hissing 
sound,  apparently  formed  in  the  mouth,  not  in  the  windpipe. 

It  was  long  supposed,  by  savans  as  w-ell  as  by  those  who  might  not 
be  expected  to  know  better,  that  Vultures  were  chiefly  guided  to  their 
prey  by  scent;  a  belief  that  probably  arose  from  consideration  of  the 
size  of  their  nostrils,  and  the  very  "  gamey  "  nature  of  their  usual  food. 
One  of  the  first  problems  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Audubon  was 
to  discover  whether  the  birds  relied  mainly  on  sight  or  smell.  He  made 
a  series  of  careful  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  laid  before  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  December  16, 1820,  in  what  he  called 
his  "maiden  speech,^  and  has  given  a  half-humorous  account  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  attempted,  on  that,  to  him,  momentous  occasion, 
to  demolish  the  then  existing  beliefs,  and  establish  the  truth  of  what  is 
now  generally  admitted — that  Vultures  are  chiefly  guided  by  their  pierc- 
ing eye-sight.  Another  absurd  belief  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  that 
Vultures  prefer  putrid  flesh;  in  support  of  which  one  might  point  to  a 
group  of  Turkey  Buzzards  i>erched  around  a  carcass,  awaiting  its  de- 
comi>osition.  But  the  reason  is  that  their  beaks  and  claws  ai*e  not 
strong  enough  to  tear  sound  hide ;  they  can  only  attack  a  fresh  carcass 
at  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  vent,  ana  when  these  parts  are  demolished, 
must  wait  until  ]>utrescence  is  established,  or  until  some  carnivorous 
bird  or  quadruped  makes  an  opening. 

Although  the  Cathartidw  are  indolent,  cowardly  birds,  they  some- 
times— particularly  the  lai:ger  kinds — when  pressed  for  food,  attack  live 
animals,  especially  sick  or  disabled  ones,  and  generally  overpower  them 
in  the  end.  Young  pigs  and  lambs  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  Turkey 
Buzzard,  which  is  only  of  medium  size.  But  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  whatever  damage  they  may  thus  eflfect  is  far  out- 
weighed by  their  good  offices  as  scavengers  in  clearing  away  garbage 
and  ofl'al.  This  is  the  true  place  of  these  foul  and  unseemly  birds  in 
nature's  economy ;  they  have  the  beauty  of  utility,  if  no  other ;  and 
their  usefulness  is  recognized  in  all  warm  countries,  where  they  are 
encouraged  in  their  familiarity  with  man,  and  rightly  regarded  as  pub- 
lic benefactors. 

Curious  ornithologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  the  flavor  of  almost 
every  bird.  Among  those  not  ordinarily  used  for  food,  and  which  are 
comparatively  unsavory  though  not  positively  bad,  may  be  reckoned 
most  of  the  cleaner  sorts  of  rapacious  birds.  Thus  a  young  Hawk  is 
passably  goo<l,  though  I  believe  that  some  such  quality  as  that  which 
suggested  the  saying,  *'  tough  as  a  boiled  Owl,''  renders  in  the  whole 
order.  Crows  and  Kavens  fall  in  the  same  category ;  so  do  most  of  the 
water-birds  below  the  true  wildfowl,  such  as  Pelicans,  Cormorants, 
Gannetts,  Gulls,  Loons,  and  others  that  feed  upon  tish.  But  Vulture- 
meat  is  certainly  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  would  think  that  the  great 
Israelitic  law-giver  hardly  hiid  need  to  interdict  it,  as  he  did  however: 
"  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat.  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall 
not  eat :  the  Eagle  and  the  Ossifrage,  and  the  Osprey,  and  the  Giede^ 
and  the  Kite,  and  the  Vulture  after  his  kind."    As  a  more  modern 
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author  has  reinaik(»d,  "  we  presume  this  prohibition  was  religiously 
observed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  rehited  to  the  Vultures,  from  whoso  flesh 
there  arises  such  an  uusavorj^  odor,  that  we  question  if  all  the  sweeten- 
ing processes  ever  invented  couhl  render  it  palatable  to  Jew,  Pagan,  or 
Christian.'^  Certain  it  is,  that  independent  of  the  passing  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  i>ermanent  foetid,  musky  odors,  exhale  from  the 
bones  and  muscles ;  and  the  same  stench  is  entangled  in  the  web  of 
feathers.  It  is  retained  for  a  long  while  even  after  the  bird  is  kille<l  and 
stuffed.  So  strong  is  it,  that  one  author,  an  excellent  naturalist,  too, 
fancied  it  must  be  rather  unpleasant  to  the  birds  themselves!  Thus 
Pennant,  speaking  of  the  Vulture's  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun,  with 
half  opened,  drooping  wings,  suppo8e<l  that  this  was  done  "  to  purify 
their  bodies,  which  are  most  unpleasantly  fcetid,''  as  he  naively  remarks. 
It  is  somewhat  to  be  wondered  that,  when  Audubon's  experiments 
came  up,  no  person  of  an  ingenious  and  inquiring  turn  advanced  a 
theory  why  Vulture*s  were  deprived  of  the  seu?e  of  smell;  reasoning 
that  if  their  olfactories  were  acnfe  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
eat  carrion,  and  that  moreover  they  would  be  continually  unhappy  in 
the  noxious  atmosphere  emanating  from  their  own  bo<lies;  in  short, 
that  a  merciful  Creator  had  so  arranged  that  they  might  not  smell 
themselves ! 

This  would  be  about  one  with  some  of  the  stories  that  used  to  pass 
current,  and  not  rarely  found  their  way  into  books  when  ornithology 
was  younger.  Buflbn  is  responsible  for  much  absurdity  of  this  sort. 
With  a  vivid  imagination  he  could  make,  when  he  could  not  find,  away 
to  write  bird- histories;  and  his  stories  were  never  spoiled  in  the  telling 
for  want  of  ready  language.  He  had,  moreover,  a  supply  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  regarding  the  habits  of  birds  that  stood  him  in  good  stead 
of  observation,  and  made  him  a  facile  expounder  of  the  way  birds  ought 
to  live,  if  less  successful  in  telling  how  they  do  live.  Among  other  no* 
tions  of  his,  a  favorite  one  seems  to  have  been,  that  American  birds 
WTTC  apt  to  be  found  degenerate  mongrels  of  better-breed  European 
stock.  But  he  has  been  for  this  and  similar  things  already  so  often 
taken  to  task,  that  we  may,  without  comment,  give  his  picture  of  Vul- 
tures, and  allow  others  to  decide  upon  its  faithfulness.  "In  every  part 
of  the  globe,''  says  Buflfon,  "they  are  voracious,  slothful,  ottensive,  and 
hateful ;  and,  like  the  w^olves,  are  as  noxious  during  their  life  as  they 
are  useless  after  death.'' 

One  excellent  service  that  the  Turkey  Vultures  render  in  warm  coun- 
tries, is  the  destruction  of  alligjvtors'  eggs.  This  was  referred  to  over  a 
century  ago  (in  1752)  by  Don  LFlloa,  whose  remarks,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Ord,  may  be  here  transcribed  : 

"The  Gallinazos  are  enemies  of  the  alligators,  and  employ  much  strat- 
agem to  obtain  them.  During  the  summer  the  birds  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  watch  the  female  alligators,  for  it  is  at  that  season  that  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the  shores  of  the  rivers  which  are  not 
then  overflowed.  The  Gallinazo  conceals  itself  among  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  a  tree,  so  as  to  be  un perceived  by  the  alligator,  and  i;>^rmits 
the  eggs  quietly  to  be  laid,  not  even  interrupting  the  pains  she  takes  to 
conceal  them.  But  she  is  no  sooner  under  the  water  than  the  Gallinazo 
darts  upon  the  nest,  and  with  its  bill,  claws  and  wings,  uncovers  the 
eggs  and  gobbles  them  down,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shells.  This  ban- 
quet would  indeed  richly  reward  its  patience,  did  not  a  nuiltitude  of 
Gallinazos  join  the  discoverer  and  share  in  the  spoil." 

This  author  has  been  criticised  for  his  iissertion  that  the  Black  Vul- 
tures attack  live  animals;  his  account  has  been  called  "too  improbable 
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to  merit  serions  refutation;"  but  we  see  nothing  improbable  in  it. 
"When  the  Gallinazos  are  deprived  of  carrion,"  he  says,  "they  are 
driven  by  hunger  among  the  cattle  of  the  pastures.  If  they  see  a  beast 
with  a  sore  on  its  back,  they  alight  on  it  and  attack  the  part  affected  : 
and  it  avails  not  that  the  poor  animal  throws  itself  on  the  ground  and 
endeavors  to  intimidate  them  by  its  bellowing ;  they  do  not  quit  their 
hold,  and  by  means  of  their  bill  they  so  enlarge  the  wound  that  the  ani- 
mal finally  becomes  their  prey."  It  is  well  attested  that  Ravens,  and 
even  Magpies,  during  seasons  of  scarcity,  alight  on  sore-backed  animals 
to  pick  at  the  raw  flesh  and  torture  the  creatures,  if  they  do  not  actually 
destroy  them. 

The  Condor  of  the  Andes  (Sarcorhamphus  gryphus)  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est, and  otherwise  the  most  distinguished,  species  of  American  Vultures. 
It  has  been  attributed  by  Bonaparte  and  Nuttall  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  gofbd.  They  seemed  to  have  relied  upon  the 
statements  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  undoubte<lly  relat-ed  to  the  Cal- 
ifornian  Vulture,  not  the  Condor.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  we  have  a  true 
Sarcorhamphus  in  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  three  species  of  Ca- 
thartes.  I  have  collected  some  information  upon  the^se  points  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  presenting.  We  have  first  to  notice  the  Sacred 
Vulture  of  Bartram  (Vultur  sacra),  described  by  this  author  in  his 
^* Travels  in  Florida"  (p.  150) : 

"'The  bill  is  long  and  straight,  almost  to  the  point,  where  it  is  hooked 
or  bent  suddenly  down,  and  shar|) ;  the  head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers 
nearly  down  to  the  stomach,  where  the  feathers  begin  to  cover  the  skin, 
and  soon  become  long  and  of  a  soft  texture,  forming  a  ruff  or  tippet,  in 
which  the  bird,  by  contracting  his  neck,  can  hide  that  as  well  as  his 
head  ;  the  bare  skin  on  the  neck  appears  loose  and  wrinkled,  which  is 
of  a  bright-yellow  color,  intermixed  with  coral  red  5  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck  is  nearly  covered  with  short,  stiff'  hair,  and  the  skin  of  this 
part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  dun-purple  color,  gradually  becoming  red  as  it 
approaches  the  yellow  of  the  sides  of  the  forepart.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  red ;  there  are  lobed  lappets  of  a  reddish -orange  color,  which  lay 
on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  is  gener 
ally  white  or  cream  color,  except  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  two 
or  three  rows  of  coverts,  which  are  beautiful  dark  brown ;  the  tail,  which 
is  rather  large  and  white,  is  tipped  with  this  dark  brown  or  black  5  the 
legs  and  feet  are  of  a  clear  white  ;  the  eye  is  encircled  with  a  gold-col- 
ored iris,  the  pupil  black."  As  Mr.  Allen  has  remarked,  in  carefully 
reviewing  the  subject,  this  is  probably  a  mythical  species,  some  facts  in 
connection  with  Haliaetus  leucocephalm  and  Polyborus  tharm  being  mixed 
in  Bartram's  mind  with  some  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  King  Vulture. 

The  King  Vulture  (Sarcorhamphus  papa)  is  a  well-known  inhabitant 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  the 
United  States  5  but  accounts  of  its  occurrence  within  our  limits  require 
confirmation.  Nuttall  gave  it  in  his  Manual  (i,  p.  40),  but  so  he  did, 
also,  several  other  birds  that  we  know  are  not  found  in  our  country. 
Still  it  is  a  Mexican  species,  that  m^y  stray  into  Texas,  Arizona,  or 
Southern  California.  1  am,  in  fact,  convinced  that  this,  or  a  closely- 
allied  species,  does  occur  in  Arizona — a  large  Vulture,  not  the  Condor, 
nor  the  Californian,  nor  yet  any  of  the  smaller  species  of  Cathartes.  As 
the  determination  is  a  matter  of  prime  consequence,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  present  the  following  considerations  : 

In  Dr.  Brewer's  edition  of  Wilson  (p.  G71)  the  following  extract  is 
made  from  Clavijero's  History  of  Mexico  (Cullen-s  translation),  i,  p.  47 : 
"The  business  of  clearing  the  fields  of  Mexico  is  reserved  principally 
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for  the  Zopilots^  known  tn  South  America  by  the  name  of  Gallinazzi ; 
in  other  places  by  that  of  Aure  ;  and  in  some  places,  tliough  very  im- 
properly, by  that  of  RaveiiH.  There  are  two  different  species  of  these 
birds — the  one,  the  Zopilot,  properly  so  called  ;  the  other,  called  Cozca- 
quanhtli;  they  are  both  bigger  than  the  Raven.  These  two  species 
resemble  each  other  in  their  hooked  bill  and  crooked  claws,  and  by 
having  upon  their  head,  instead  of  feathers,  a  wrinkled  membrane  with 
some  curly  hairs.  •  •  •  •  The  two  species  are  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  their  size,  their  color,  their  numbers,  and  some  other  peculiari- 
ties. The  Zopilots,  properly  so  called,  have  black  feathers,  with  a  brown 
bill  and  feet ;  they  go  often  in  flocks,  and  roost  together  upon  trees. 
This  species  is  very  numerous,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  different 
climates ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cozcaquanhtli  is  far  from  numer- 
ous, and  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer  climates  alojae.  The  latter  bird  is 
larger  than  the  Zopilot,  has  a  red  head  and  feet,  with  a  beak  of  a  deep- 
red  color,  except  toward  its  extremity,  which  is  white.  Its  feathers  are 
brown,  except  on  the  parts  about  the  breast,  which  are  of  a  reddish- 
black.  The  wings  are  of  an  ash  color  upon  the  inside,  upon  the  outside 
are  variegated  with  black  and  tawny.  The  Cozcaquanhtli  is  called  by 
the  Mexicans  King  of  the  Zopilots,''  &c. 

The  "Zopilpt"  above  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  Black  Vulture 
(C.  atrahis)^  ov  some  small,  closely  allied,  species;  while  the  ^^Cozca- 
quanhtli "  is  certainly  the  common  Turkey  Buzzard  (C  aura).  The  par- 
agraph is  introduced  to  show  what  names  these  birds  bore  with  the  old 
authors ;  and  particularly,  that  the  Turkey  Buzzard  used  to  be  called 
"King  of  the  Zopilots."  What  the  King  Vulture  really  is,  may  pres- 
ently api)ear.  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Her- 
ald for  April  — ,  1859,  gives  the  following,  also  from  the  Abb6  Clavijero's 
work,  but  interpolated  and  differently  worded : 

"The  Cozqualitle  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  city  and  valley  of 
Mexico  the  King  of  the  Topilot(5s;  •  •  •  •  and  they  say  that 
when  the  two  species  happen  to  meet  together,  over  the  same  carrion, 
the  Topilote  *  •  •  •  never  begins  to  eat  until  the  other  has  tasted 
i^,  «  «  •  •  rpij^  King  of  the  Topilotes  has  a  red  head  and  feet 
[&c. ;  the  same  as  the  above  description].  Bonar<^  says  that  the  Aura 
^(pronounced  Owra,  for  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  by  the  Mexicans)  is  the 
*C(Htqvath  of  New  Spain  and  the  Tropilot  of  the  Indians,  so  that  Cozca- 
quanhtli  and  Trop^ilotl  are  both  native  Mexican-Indian  names  for  two 
different  birds.  But  the  bird  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  King 
of  the  Topilotes  in  New^  Spain,  seems  different  from  the  one  we  are  de- 
scribing. This  is  a  strong  bird,  of  the  size  of  a  common  Eagle,  with 
stately  air,  strong  claws,  fine  piercing  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  bUickj  whitey 
and  tawny  plumage.  It  is  remarkable,  particularly,  for  a  certain  scarlet- 
colorexl  fleshy  substance  which  surrounds  the  neck  like  a  collar,  and 
comes  over  its  head  in  the  form  of  a  little  crown.''       •       ♦       •       • 

The  above  mentioned  Vulture,  "with  a  beautiful  black,  white,  and 
tawny  j)lumage,''  is  the  one  we  wish  to  determine.  It  is  evidently  no 
Cailiartes;  apparently*  a  ISarcorhanqyus ;  and  perhaps  the  same  bird  that 
formed  the  subject  of  a  note  I  gave  on  page  10  of  my  Prodrome  of  the 
Ornithology  of  Arizona,  to  the  following  effect:  While  encamped  on 
the  San  Francisco  Kiver,  near  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  in  July, 
1865, 1  saw  a  pair  of  very  large  rapacious  birds  sail  over  head  with  firm, 
easy,  graceful  flight,  sustained  for  a  long  time  without  visible  motion  of 
the  wings.  They  were  about  the  size  of  Bald  Eagles,  but  the  shape  of 
the  wings  and  its  mode  of  flight  were  those  of  Vultures.  The  entire 
under  parts  were  pure  white,    J  gazed  with  admiration,  3'et  with  a  feel- 
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iiig  of  bitter  disappointment,  aa  the  majestic  birds  disappeared  iu  the 
distance,  and  with  them  went  the  opportunity  of  identifying  them,  mar 
rin^  the  pleasure  I  experienced  at  being  the  first  to  observe  the  uuqnes- 
tionable  occurrence  within  our  limits  of  some  Vulture,  probably  a  Sar- 
corhnmpvs^  not  recognized  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  country.  I  cannot 
now  refer  the  birds  to  any  species  known  to  me,  unless,  possibly,  they 
were  IS.  papa;  hixt  this  is  tawny  or  fulvous  below,  not  white.  I  desire 
to  signalize  the  occurrence  the  more  particularly,  since  the  birds  may 
liave  been  of  a  s])ecies  unknown  to  naturalists. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  without  giving  insertion  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  that  appeare<l  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  for  April 
— ,  1859.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  its  precarious  situsi- 
tion  in  floating  literature.  I  copy  tlie  account  (somewhat  abbreviated) 
without  further  comment,  merely  jiremising  that,  of  course,  there  is 
some  mistake  about  the  "four  wings": 

"  The  (^(^lelij  a  rare  bird  of  ISonora. — From  the  descriptions  of  some 
of  our  friends  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  som(^  curious  facts  relating 
to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  rai^e  and  highly  curious  bird. 
An  intelligent  Sonoraian  of  Oquitoa,  near  Alta,  in  Sonora,  who  resided 
in  California  several  years,  gave  me  the  following  facts  at  Monterey,  in 
1855.  It  inhabits  particularly  the  Pimeria  Alta  and  Baja,  the  Papago- 
ria,  the  Optaria,  the  Apacharia,  and  other  Indian  and  little-known 
mountain  districts  of  Sonora,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa  to  the  east  and 
south.  It  is  called  "  Queleli  ^  by  the  Indians,  who  have  a  great  venera- 
tion for  it.  Its  weight  is  from  8  to  10  lbs.  The  beak  is  hard  and  curved 
sharply  down  ;  its  color,  bright  lemon ;  the  iris  is  pink  or  light  red.  On 
the  crown  of  the  head  it  has  a  fleshy  caruncle  or  comb  of  black  and 
white,  which  forms  like  a  ci-avat,  and  also  hangs  on  both  sides  of  the 
head,  and  which  is  bare  of  feathers.  The  skin  of  the  chops  and  cheeks 
is  mottled  black  and  white;  the  neck  feathers  are  black,  with  a  ring  of 
white  feathers  below,  forming  a  ruflf,  like  a  circle  of  swan's-down  on  a 
lady's  tipi)et;  the  back  is  striped  black  and  white  lengthwise  of  the 
bird;  the  ends  of  the  wing-feathers  are  tipped  with  white;  the  tail 
feathers  are  striped  and  tipped  the  same  as  the  wings;  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  wings  are  barred  in  the  same  way ;  the  wings  measure  from 
12  to  18  inches  long  from  the  joint  at  the  body  [qu.  carpus  ?J ;  the  chesty 
belly,  and  low  er  part  of  the  body  are  of  lemon-colored  feathers ;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  also  yellow,  with  four  toes,  armed  with  black  and  very 
sharp  claws.  The  female  bird  is  of  smaller  size,  the  colors  similar,  but 
more  subdued.  The  eggs  are  reddish  [?J  and  mottled  black,  sharply 
l)eaked,  and  weigh  about  2  ounces.  They  make  their  nests  in  the  highest 
trees  of  the  mountain  sides  and  peaks,  and  always  go  in  couples,  and 
never  in  flocks.  When  they  rise  from  the  ground  they  make  a  whirring, 
rushing  noise,  moving  very  fast.  They  raise  two  young  in  a  year,  gen- 
erally male  and  female;  when  young  the  plumage  is  yellow,  black,  and 
wiiite.  The  full  grown  birds  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  Turkey 
Buzzard.  They  are  seen  at  times  turning  over  and  over  in  the  air,  in 
quick  motions,  whence  the  Indians  have  a  su])erstition  that  they  breed 
in  the  air.  The  Indians  also  say  that  the  male  bird  breaks  the  egfi^  to 
let  the  chick  out.  They  eat  dead  animals,  or  those  lately  killed.  The 
tongue  is  red,  and  has  a  spinous  process  on  the  under  i>art  shaped  like 
a  pen,  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  used  in  making  a  loud  whirring  noise 
when  it  rises  from  the  ground.  Thoy  eat  very  fast,  and  all  other  car- 
nivorous birds  hold  them  in  great  fear.  My  informant  says  it  is  most 
abundant  in  the  Alta  IMmeria,  of  which  the  Gadsden  purchase  forms  a 
porticm.     [This  is  now  in  Arizona;  and  compare,  also,  the  colors  of  the 
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birds  as  above  givoii  with  those  of  the  ones  I  saw;  also,  the  facts  of 
the  youn^  in  pairs,  &c.] 

"  But  the  most  singuhir  part  of  this  bird,  and  which  makes  it  such  a 
wonder  amon^  the  8onoranians,  is  that  it  Im^  four  tmngs,  or  appendages 
tor  assisting  flight  on  each  side  of  its  body ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  wings 
such  as  other  birds',  each  with  three  assistant  wings  or  winglets,  joined 
to  the  niain  ones,  and  folding  under  the  main  ones,  next  to  the  body. 

"An  officer  of  the  revenue-service  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  this 
bird  at  (iuaynias  in  1854,  in  possession  of  Captain  Spence  of  that  port, 
and  that,  acconbng  to  liis  recollection,  my  Sonoranian  informant  was  in 
the  main  correct.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
rara  avh  unknown  to  naturalists.  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Monterey, 
who  is,  like  the  writer,  an  atnateur  naturalist,  assures  me,  also,  that  he 
saw  a  bird  of  this  kind  in  Guaymas — most  likel}'  the  same  one — in  the 
possession  of  Captain  Spence,  or  some  other  foreigner  there." 

Mr.  Taylor  further  states  that,  according  to  this  last  informant,  the 
number  of  "winglets"  on  each  side  was  three,  not  four;  and  their  posi- 
tion is  more  particularly  described.  He  devotes  the  remainder  of  the 
article  to  proving  that  the  "Qaeleli"  cannot  bo  the  small  Mexican  Vul- 
ture cfdled  King  of  the  Topilot6s,  nor  the  King  Vulture,  nor  the  Sacred 
Vulture  of  Bartram. 

Leaving  now  these  uncertainties,  however  interesting,  for  something 
more  definite,  and  confining  attention  to  the  genus  Cathartes,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  of  the  six  or  seven  described  species,  several  are  not 
permanently  distinct.  The  three  of  the  United  States,  C,  atratuSy  C. 
aura  and  C  calif  or  nianusy  with  the  South  American  C.  burrovianu^j  are 
the  only  recognizable  ones.  Of  these,  at  present,  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  following : 

CATIIAIITES  xVUKA,  (Linn.)  111. 
Turkey  Buzzard, 

Vultur  aura,  Lixx..  Synt.  Nat.  i,  UCyCy,  122  (based  on  TzopUoH^  IIkhxaxd.,  331 ;  Vruhn, 
Maiiccj.,  2(17;  Vultnr  brasitienmSj  Bmss.,  i,  4GH;  Jiuteo  specie  gallo-paconiSy 
Catks.,  i,  <>).— Gm.,  S.vst.  Nut.  i,  17tt8,  240.--LATir.,  lod.  Orn.  i,  1790,  4.— • 
Baim  H.,  Trav.  17l»3,  2J!6.— Vikill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  i,  1807,  25 :  pi.  2,  W«.— Shaw, 
(tuu.  Zool.  vii,  1809,  36.— Wii^.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1814,  90,  pi.  75,  f.  1.— LiCHT., 
Verz.  1823,  G^J. — Aui>.,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  ii,  172. — Daiiw.,  Jonrn.  Kcs.68. — 
WA(iL..  Ikis,  1831,  517.— Sklls,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  :W  ;  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  2d  ser.  i,  63* 

CatharU'8  aura,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  2:«».— Clv.,  K.  A.  i,  2d  ed.  317.— Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1825, 
2.— ViCr.,  Zool.  Journ.  ii,  384.— Lkss.,  Man.  i,  1828,  73 ;  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  28.— Bp., 
Syn.  1h28,  22;  Isis,  l8:^i,  1135.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iii,  18,W,  64.— J.uiD.,  cd.  Wils. 
iii,  226.— James.,  ed.  Wils.  i,  3 ;  i v,  245.— Sw.  &  RiciL,  F.  Ii.  A.  ii,  1831,  4  (Sas- 
katchewan).—Nrrr..  Man.  i,  1832,  43.— 8w.,  ClJissif*.  B.  ii,  18:17,  20.5— AUD., 
Orn.  Biog.  ii,  1835,  296;  v,  1839,  339 ;  pi.  151 ;  Syu.  18;59,  3;  B.  Am.  i,  1840,  15, 
pi.  2.— Bp.,  List,  18;W,  1 ;  Coiisp.  18.50,  9.  -D'OimiG.,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  1839,  4  ; 
Voy.  Am.  M6rid.  iv,  ;K— Schomjl,  (iuiaua,  1840, 742.— Bkew.,  ed.  Wils.  682.— 
Llnsi^,  Am.  Journ.  xliv,  1843,  2.50  (Connecticut J.—DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  184 1,  2, 
pi.  5,  f.  12.— T.scni:Di,  Wieg.  Arch.  1844,  262  ;  Fn.  Pem,  71.— Gray,  List  B.  Br. 
Mu8.  1844,  3 ;  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844, 1.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 1.— Peale,  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.  1848,  58.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  58  (ludian  Territory;  New  Mex- 
ico).—Cas.s.,  111.  1854,  57.— BuEW.,  N.  A.  Ool.  1857,  1. — Newb.,  P.  K.  U.  Rep.vi, 
1857,  73.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  4  ;  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1819,  159.— Maxlm.,  J.  f.  O.  vi, 
1858,2.— IIeekm.,  P.  R.R.  Rep.  x.pt.vi, 59.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,18.59,213((inaremala).— 
BuYAXT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1^*59  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1800,  287  (Ecuador) ; 
Ibis,  ii,  1860.  222  (Honduras).— Tavl.,  Ibis,  18<)4,  78  (Trini«lad).— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18<J0,  140.— IIavi).,  Rep.  1862,  151.— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1865, 
322  (Texiw).— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  IKHJ,  42  (Arizona).— Kexx.,  Tr.  111. 
Agrio.  Soc.  i,  .580  (breeding).— CoUEs  <fc  Piiext.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  401  (resi- 
dent at  Washington,  I).  C.).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  18{)0,  No.  1.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  122  (Calais,  Me. ;  one  lustance).- Vtr.u.,  pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
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iii,  18G2,  157  (same  instance).— Sam.,  App.  Secy*8.  Rep.  Agric.  Mass.  1863,  p. 
xviii  (Massachusetts;  two  instances). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18G4,  81  (same 
instances).— GORN.,  Cat.  Rapt.  B.  1864,  42.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  322  (Texas).— 
GUNDL,,  Rep.  1865, 221  (Cuba).— Codes,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 253  (New  England 
instances).- McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  80  (Canada  West).— I^WR.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  280  (New  York).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  589  (Para);  1868, 
569  (Peru).— CoUKS,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  120  (Sonth  Carolina).— Pklz.,  Ora. 
Bras,  i,  1868,  p.  — .— Allkn,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  499,  526  (Iowa,  and  resi- 
dent in  Indiana).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  5  (resident).— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med. 
1870,  61  (Brazil).— CoUES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,27  (North  Carolina).— Trippk, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  113  (Minnesota,  breeding,  and  in  December). — Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  310  (critical) ;  iii,  1872,  181  (Florida,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  502.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  222.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  229  (West  Virginia). 

CatharUta  auruy  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  1825,  pi.  4.— (J ray,  1  laud-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  18. 

Percnopterns  aura,  Stepil,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  1826,  7. 

Rhinoffryphu9  auray  Ridgw.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  344. 

Vultur  aura,  jS,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  i,  1790,  5. 

Vultur  iotay  Mouna,  Stor.  Chili,  1782,  2:15.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  247.— Daijd.,  Tr. 
Orn.  ii,  1800,  20. 

Cathartea  iota,  Bridg.,  P.  Z.  8.  ix,  108  ;  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  498. 

Cathartes  ruficollis,  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  i,  1824,  2  (quotes  C.atesby). 

Catkari€8  8eptentriana1i9,  Maxim.,  Reise,  i,  1839,  162. 

(f)  Catharte8  falklandicuSf  Sif  arpe,  Ann.  Mag.  Is'at.  Kist. 

Hah. — The  whole  of  the  United  States  and  adjoining  British  Possessions.  Sontb 
through  Central  and  most  of  South  America.  Much  confusion  has  prevailed  in  use  of 
the  names  aura  and  to/a,  notwithstanding  the  perfectly  distinct  (perhaps  even  generic- 
ally  different)  characters  of  the  two  species — a  diflicultv  which  the  labors  of  Mr.  Allen 
aua  Mr.  Ridgway  have  done  much  to  remove.  It  is  believed  that  the  synonymy  ai 
here  collated,  based  upon  the  authors  just  named,  as  well  as  substantially  upon  Strick- 
land's prior  lists,  is  correct.  It  should  be  ol>served,  that  aura  of  eai'lier  authors  appar- 
ently included  both  species. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  JCxpedUion.— 460*3,  Cedar  Island,  Missouri  River. 

Although  more  particul.arly  an  inhabitaDt  of  tho  warmer  parts  ot 
America,  and  most  numeroas  in  the  Southern  States,  alou^  with  the 
Black  Vulture  (C.  atratus)^  the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  nievert heless  found  all 
over  the  Unitea  States,  and  a  little  way  ioto  British  America.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  its  ordinary  limit  is  Long  Island ;  Audubon's,  data  were 
incomplete  in  rendering  his  statement  that  it  is  never  seen  beyond  New 
Jersey.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  Southern  New  England, 
and  at  least  once  in  Maine.  Its  Nova  Scotia  record,  as  remarked  by 
Dr.  Brewer,  is  vague  and  probably  unfounded;  and  even  its  New  En- 
gland occurrences  are  rare,  if  not  altogether  casual.  It  is  included  in 
Sir.  Mcllwraith's  list  of  the  birds  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  with  the 
remark  that  it  is  a  regular  summer  visitor  to  the  extensive  tlats  near 
Chatham,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Saint  Clair.  In  the  interior,  it 
regularly  goes  further  north  than  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Trippe  found  it 
abundant  in  Minnesota,  where  it  breeds ;  and  Sir  John  Richardson's 
well-known  record  fixes  its  northern  limit  at  about  latitude  53^  in  the 
region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  wiiere  it  arrives  in  June.  The  highest 
point  where  I  ever  saw  it  myself,  up  to  the  date  of  present  writing,  was 
Fort  liandall,  latitude  43^  IF,  on  the  Missouri.  At  the  close  of  the 
most  terrific  storm  of  the  season  of  1872-'73,  memorable  for  its  severity, 
five  or  six  birds  came  sailing  over  the  fort.  This  was  on  the  15th  of 
April ;  none  had  been  observed  previously  after  October,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  usually  passes  the  incleuient  season  at  this  point. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  resident  range  of  the  species,  as  com- 
pared with  its  summer  dispersion.  It  has  not  been  observed  to  winter 
on  the  Atlantic  beyond  New  Jersey,  and  even  in  that  State  is  more 
numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter.  But  at  Washington,  D.  C,  my 
home  tor  a  number  of  years,  where  the  bird  is  very  common,  I  noticed 
no  materuil  diminution  of  it.s  numbers  during  the  cohler  months.    The 
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same  is  tbe  case  in  both  the  CaroliDas,  where  I  constantly  observed  it 
dnring  a  residence  of  three  or  foor  years.  In  the  interior  it  appears  to 
winter  higher  np ;  thus,  Mr.  Trippe  saw  it  late  in  October,  and  again 
in  December,  in  Minnesota.  But  the  last  may  have  been  an  nnnsual 
occurrence  j  probably  the  parallel  of  40^,  or  rather  the  isothermal  cor- 
responding to  this  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast  may  approximately 
indicate  the  line  of  its  northernmost  winter  residence. 

As  is  well  known,  the  distribution  of  the  Black  Vulture,  or  Carrion 
Crow,  is  much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard.'  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the  two,  especially  since  some  wholly  un- 
founded reports  are  current.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  record, 
in  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana.  of  the  Black  Vulture's  abundance  in 
the  Columbia  River  region  and  elsewhere  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
But  this  rests  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  David  Douglas,  who 
unquestionably  mistook  Turkey  Buzzards  for  Black  Vultures.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  authentic  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
latter  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  nor  anywhere  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  country.  As  Dr.  Cooper  suggests,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  statements  of  even  so  reliable  an  observer  as  Dr.  Oam- 
bel,  the  yotmg  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  before  acquiring  the  red  head, 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  Black  Vulture  ^  and  he  entirely  dis- 
credits the  Pacific  records.  For  the  interior  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Woodhouse,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  in  this 
instance,  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Vulture  in  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  countries,  and  less  numerously  in  New  Mexico.  Up  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  it  is  stated  to  occur  as  far  as  Illinois.  I  find  no  instance 
of  its  presence  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri  or  any  of  its  tributaries, 
80  that  I  cannot  formally  introduce  it  in  this  work ;  but  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  hereafter  shown  to  occur  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  On  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Audubon  states,  it  has  been  found  as 
far  north  as  Maryland,  and  there  are  several  authentic  instances  of  its 
straggling  even  into  New  England.  But  its  ordinary  limit  is,  prob- 
ably, the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina ;  certainly,  at  most, 
not  beyond  the  maritime  portions  of  Virginia.  I  never  saw  it  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  the  furthest  point  I  have  traced  it  to  being  Newberne, 
North  Carolina.  At  Fort  Macon,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  opposite 
Beaufort,  it  regularly  occurs  every  summer;  and  I  once  saw  numbers 
in  March  at  that  locality  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28).  But  even  here 
they  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  it  is  not  until 
we  reach  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  that  the  reverse  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  species  is  witnessed.  They  are  moreover  especially 
maritime;  for,  even  in  South  Carolina,  as  we  recede  from  the  coast,  they 
become  less  numerous,  until  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  the  Turkey 
Buzzards  are  again  the  more  plentiful  of  the  two.  In  this  city  both 
species  reside  all  the  year. 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  with  interest  the  great  diflFerence  in  the 
form  and  general  appearance  of  the  two  species  when  he  compares 
them  sitting  side  by  side  sunning  themselves  upon  chimney  or  house- 
top; and  especially  the  discrepancy  in  their  mode  of  flight  as  they 
wheel  together  overhead  in  endless  inosculating  circles.  The  Turkey 
Buzzards  look  larger  as  they  fly,  though  really  they  are  lighter  weights; 
they  are  dingy-brown,  with  a  gray  space  underneath  the  wing ;  the  tail 
is  long;  the  fore-border  of  the  wing  is  bent  at  a  salient  angle,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  reentrance  in  its  hind  outline;  the  tips  of  the  longest 
quills  spread  apart  and  bend  upward;  and  one  may  watch  these 
splendid  flyers  for  hours  without  perceiving  a  movement  of  the  pinions. 
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Comparing  now  the  Carrion  Crows,  they  are  seen  to  be  more  thick-set, 
with  less  sweep  of  wing  and  shorter  and  more  rounded  tail,  beyond 
which  the  feet  may  project;  the  front  edge  of  the  wing  is  almost  straight, 
and  the  back  border  sweeps  around  in  a  regular  curve  to  meet  it  at  an 
obtuse  point,  where  the  ends  of  the  quills  are  neither  spread  apart  nor 
bent  ui>ward.  The  birds  show  almost  black  instead  of  brown ;  in  i)lace 
of  large  gray  area  under  the  wing,  there  is  a  smaller  paler-gray  spot  at 
the  point  of  the  wing.  And,  finally,  the  Carrion  Crows  flap  their  wings 
live  or  six  times  in  rapid  succession,  then  sail  a  few  moments ;  their 
flight  appears  heavy,  and  even  laborious,  beside  the  stately  motion  of 
their  relatives. 

Turkey  Buzzards  are  resident  in  the  lower,  hotter  portions  of  Arizona, 
in  the  mountains  I  never  saw  them  in  winter.  At  Fort  Whipple,  for 
instance,  they  arrived  the  latter  part  of  March  and  remained  until  No- 
vember. No  better  opportunity  could  be  desired  of  studying  their 
habits  than  was  aflbrded  in  this  place,  where  they  were  very  numerous. 
We  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  one  or  more  of  which  were  daily  slaugh- 
tered for  the  supply  of  the  garrison ;  and  early  in  the  fall  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  "jerk''  all  the  beef  that  remained  on  the  hoof,  since,  in  this 
state,  it  was  always  liable  to  be  stolen  by  Apaches,  and  winter  fodder 
was  procurable  only  in  limited  quantity.  The  shambles  were  located  in 
a  grove  of  cottonwood  near  the  fort,  and  day  after  day  the  meat  hung 
drying  in  thin  strips  festooned  upon  ropes  stretched  between  the  trees, 
while  bones  and  oftal  covered  the  ground  at  a  little  distance.  These 
were  high  times  for  the  Buzzards,  Kavens,  wolves,  and  all  the  dogs  of 
the  neighborhood;  the  pla(;e  became  a  rentlezvous for  holding  high  car- 
nival. The  birds  and  beasts  Teasted  alternately.  At  nightfall  the 
coyot6- wolves  and  their  larger  relatives,  the  lobos,  left  their  hiding 
places,  emboldened  by  hunger  and  shielded  by  darkness,  and  hastened 
to  the  feast.  There  they  fed,  and  fought,  and  caroused,  yelping  like 
things  possessed,  till  daylight  surprised  them  and  forced  them  to  slink 
away  to  their  rocky  fastnesses.  Then  the  Buzzards  and  Ravens  flapi)ed 
lazily  down  from  their  roosting  places  in  the  tall  pines  round  about,  and 
took  their  turn.  We  destroyed  a  good  many  of  the  wolves,  X)artly  for 
the  sake  of  their  pelage,  which  was  in  flne  order  at  that  season  ;  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  disturbance  their  perpetual  orgies  occasioned.  But, 
of  course,  there  was  no  sensible  diminution  of  their  numbers ;  thpso 
who  lived  to  get  away  returned  the  next  night  to  feed,  and  their  ranks 
were  continually  recruited.  The  Buzzards  were  seldom  molested  ;  this 
and  their  continued  surfeit  made  them  as  tame  as  they  usually  are  in 
southern  cities.  They  certainly  did  us  good  service,  though,  perhaps,  no 
better  than  that  rendered  by  the  wolves  themselves.  W^hether  the  birds 
and  wolves  were  on  good  terms  or  not  I  cannot  say,  for  they  always 
feasted  apart,  at  different  hours;  but  there  was  evidently  an  under- 
standing between  the  Buzzards  and  the  dogs.  They  fed  side  by  side, 
and  quarrelled  no  more  than  selfish,  gluttonous  Vultures  generally  do. 
As  for  details  of  such  ban^pieting  as  theirs,  too  much  has  already  ap- 
peared in  i>rint  for  the  comfort  ot  tastidious  readers. 

Turkey  Bu/>zards,  like  other  American  Vultures,  are  mute.  Their 
only  voice  is  a  kind  of  hiss,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  seething  noise 
of  hot  iron  plunged  in  water.  Except  when  flying,  the  birds  show  to 
little  advantage.  The  color  is  dull;  the  form  uncomely;  the  gait  is  con- 
strained, and  the  attitudes  are  negligent  and  slothful.  Tht*y  wjilk  or 
hop  indifferently,  and  sometimes  move  with  a  succession  of  leaps,  jicccl- 
erated  with  the  wings.  When  about  to  take  flight  from  the  ground, 
they  stoop  for  an  instant  till  the  breast  almost  touches,  and  then,  un- 
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folding  the  wings,  give  a  vigorous  spring  into  tbe  air;  with  a  few  pow- 
erful, hurried  flaps,  they  are  fairly  off.  They  soon  begin  their  gyrations 
with  set  wings,  only  beating  at  intervals,  when  they  are  forced  to  rise 
rapidly  away  from  some  obstacle;  and,  circling  thus,  they  are  shortly 
iu  the  upper  air. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  breeds  sometimes  in  communities  and  some- 
times by  single  pairs,  depositing. its  eggs  on  the  ground,  on  rocks,  or  in 
hollow  logs  and  stumps.  The  situation  is  generally  in  thick  woods; 
and  when  numbers  breed  together,  the  foulness  of  the  resort  is  beyond 
description — vegetation  may  be  entirely  destroyed  over  large  areas. 
Even  single  nests  are  offensive  from  their  noisome  deposits,  not  only  of 
excremeutitious  matters,  but  of  others,  disgorged  by  the  parents  to  feed 
the  youngt  The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  often  only  one; 
they  measure  about  2^  in  length  by  2,  or  rather  less,  in  breadth,  being 
thus  notably  shorter  and  of  less  capacity  than  those  of  the  Black  Vul- 
ture. They  are  creamy  or  yellowish-white,  variously  blotched  and 
splashed  with  several  different  shades  of  brown,  and  usually  showing 
other  smaller  spots  of  lavender  and  puq)lish-drab.  The  young  are  said 
to  be  covered  at  first  wiih  a  whitish,  down,  and  to  be  fed  for  some  time 
with  half  digested  carrion  disgorged  by  the  parents. 

When  wounded  and  captured,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  warns  oft'  its  ag- 
gressor very  effectually  by  casting  uj)  the  foetid  contents  of  the  crop, 
but  otters  no  resistance.  Several  winged  birds  I  have  handled  remained 
perfectly  passive  after  this,  and  even  seemed  apathetic  as  they  were 
being  put  to  death.  1  learned,  on  one  occasion,  that  they  will  simulate 
death.  A  bird  that  1  had  shot — through  the  lungs,  as  1  judged  from  the 
crimson  froth  and  blood  that  flowed  from  the  beak — appeared  dead  soon 
after  I  picked  it  up,  and  I  caiTied  it  home,  some  distance,  holding  it  by 
the  legs  dangling,  perfectly  limp.  I  threw  it  carelessly  down  on  the 
ground  by  my  tent  and  turned  to  something  else ;  but,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  looking  at  it  again,  I  was  surprised  to  iind  the  bird  I  had 
thought  dead  had  changed  its  position,  and  I  caught  its  bright  browu 
eye  glancing  furtively  around.  On  going  up  to  it  its  eyes  closed,  the 
lK)dy  relaxed,  and  it  lay  as  if  dead  again.  I  compressed  the  chest  for 
several  minutes,  till  I  was  sjitisfied  life  was  extinct,  and  then  went  to 
sui)per.  But  the  cunning  bird  wa«  still  "playing  possum,"  and,  I  sup- 
pose, scrambled  into  the  bushes  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned ;  at  any 
rate  it  was  gone  when  I  returned. 

The  remaining  species  of  this  genus  are  as  follows: 

Cahiaiites  blijkovianl'S,  Casnin. 

CdlharNs  hiirroriaiius,  Ca!?8.,  Pr.  Pliilji.  Acad,  ii,  1845,  212 ;  111.  Ir^,  59  (f  Mexico) ;  B.  N. 
A.  185^,  1.— Ghay,  ilan(l-li«t,  i,  IHjJD,  3,  No.  19.— Cot:e.s,  Key,  lrt72,  22i. 

JkhiHo^/rffphiis  hurromamin,  KirxiW. — H.  IJ.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1^*74,  344. 

Caiharten  urubUintfny  Natt.— Peij'..,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wieu.  ISGl,  7 ;  Orn.  Braa.  i,  18Gd,  1. — 
(iiiJN.,  Cat.  Kapt.  B.  IHJ4,  4(i.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  lJ-ffi7,  5c9  (Auiazou).— 
Km-Iot,  U.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  20.— Gi:av,  Hand-list,  i,  ldG9,  3,  No.  20. 

IJah. — Hastern  Tr()i)ical  America. 

Catiiautk-s  a'IIIatus,  Bartram. 

Vnltur  hrasilienHiN,  Kay.,  Syii.  Meth.  Av.  1713,  10. 

CaUiai'tm  braMlieiis'ift,  Bl'.,  (.'oimp.  i,  lr*oO,  9. 

VuUur  atratu8,  Bautic,  Trav.  1792,  2>J9.— Mevkk,  Zool.  Am.  i,  1704,  290. — BiiKWbT., 
Kdiiib.  Jourii.  vi,  15(). 

CalUartiH  atraim,  Less.,  Man.  i,  IS2«,  73.— Sw.  &  Kicir.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  C— Temm., 
Tab.  Metb.  1h:U),  1.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  2(K5.— Dauw.,  .journ.  Kos.  1839. 
i'iti)  Vov.  BchrIo,  iii,  7. — James.,  e<l.  Wils.  i,  10. — Biiew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840.  082; 
N.  Aim.  bol.  1857,  5,  pi.  1,  f.  3,  4.— AuD.,  Syu.  1839,  3;  B.  Am.  i,  17,  pi.  3.— 
Bkii>ges,  p.  Z.  S.  ix,  108;  Ann.  N.  II.  xiii,  498.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  it,  1844, 
3. — Bp.,  Coiisp.  i,  1850,  9. — C.\bS.,  111.  1854,  58;  U.  S.  Astron.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  173; 
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B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.--STRICKL.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  2.— Pdtn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1K6,  223 
(Swampscott,  Mass.,  Nov.  1850,  t/i7/#on).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  213  (Gaatomala). — 
SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  I8i)0,  287  (Ecuador).— Taylor,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  223  (Honduras).— 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  HI  (Massachusetts,  quotes  Jillson,  I  c,  and  a  second 
specimen  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1863,  TemW).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 
254  (Massachusetts,  quotes  Putnam  and  AUen), — Matn.,  B.  Mass.  1870, 137  (same 
quotations).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1865,  322  (Texas).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1867,  589 
(Para).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras,  i,  1868, 1  (Rio).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 120 
(South  Carolina,  resident).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28  (North  Carolina, 
rare,  March  and  November).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  312  (critical). — 
BoARDM.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869, 498  (Calais,  Me.). — Allen,  ibid,  646  (Hudson,  Mass., 
in  1869;  one  killwl,  several  seen). — Coues,  Kev»  1872,  222. 

Cathansta  atrata,  Gray,  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  16  (V.,  Anal.  1816,  22).— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  351. 

Vultur  aura  mger,  6.  Kerr,  Gm.  1792,  473. 

VuUur  aura,  Daud.,  Tr.  Orn.  ii,  1800, 19  (based  on  P.  E.  187).    Not  of  Linmeus, 

Caihariea  aura,  "  Spix,  Av.  Spec.  Nov.  1824,  2"  {Alltn),    Not  of  authors. 

Vultur  urubUf  Vieill.,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1807,  pi.  2. 

Cathartes  urubu,  Le6.s.,  Tr.  Orn.  1S31,  27 ;  Voy.  614.— D'Orbig.,  Voy.  1844,  31,  pi.  1. 

PermopterM  urubu,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1826,  7,  pi.  31. 

Cathartea  footens,  III.,  **M.  Berol."— Light.,  Verz.  1823, 63.— Maxim.,  Beitr.  iii,  1830, 58.— 
SciiOMB.,  Guiana,  1840,  742.— Tscn.,  Wiegm.  Arch.  1844,  262 ;  Fn.  Peru,  71.— 
Hartl.,  Ind.  Az.  1.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  1,  f.  3.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1870,  62. 

Vultur  iota,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1814,  104,  pi;  75,  f.  2  (not  of  Molina,  Gmelin,  or  Daudin).- 
Jard.,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  206. 

Cathartea  iota,  Br.,  Syn.  1828,  23;  Isis,  18:52,  1135;  List,  1838, 1.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
46.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  33 ;  v,  1839,  345 ;  pi.  106.— Peaije,  U.  S.  ExpL 
Exped.  1848,  59.— King,  Voy.  Beagle,  i,  532. 

Neophron  iota,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  137. 

• 

£a5.— Tropical  and  subtropical  America.    On  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  regularly  to 
North  Carolina,  casually  to  Massachusetts ;  resident  from  South  Carolina  southward. 

Cathaktes  CALIFORNIANUS,  (Shaw)  Cuvier. 

Vultur  califomiafius,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  ix,  1797,  pi.  301 ;  Gen.  Zool.  vii,  1809, 10.— Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  Snppl.  2.— Dougl.,  Zool.  Jouru.  iv,  328 ;  Isis,  1831, 110.— James.,  ed. 
Wils.  iv  259. 

Cathartea  cali/ornianua,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  2d  ed.  i,  316.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  22;  Isis,  1832,  1135; 
List,  1838,  1 ;  Consp.  1,  1850,  9.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1834,  39.— Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii, 
1837,  206.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  ia39,  240,  pi.  426;  Syn.  1839.  2;  B.  Am.  i,  1840, 
12,  pi.  1.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  832.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  i,  1844,.pl.  2.— DbKay, 
N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  3.— Peale,  U  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1848,  5a— Cass.,  HI.  1854, 58; 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  5.— Strickl.,  Orn.  Syn.  1855,  3.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
73.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  59.— Tay.,  Cal.  Mag.  iii,  1859,  537  (figure  of 
eggs  and  young).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  141.— GuR.,  Cat 
Rapt.  B.  1864,  39.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  42  (Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.).— SCL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1866.  366,  fig.  — ;  1868, 163,  fig.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 496.— CouES, 
Key,  1872,  222. 

Catharibta  onUfomiana,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  4 ;  Hand-list,  i,  1869,  3,  No.  17. 

Sarcorliamphus  califomianua,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 6. — ViG.,  Zool.  Joum.  ii,  375. — 
Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  A.  B.  ii,  1831,  1.— Licht.,  Akad.  Wissen.  Berol.  424,  pi.  1. 

Pscudogryphus  californianua,  RiDOW. — B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  338. 

Vultur  columbianus,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  ii,  1815,  315. 

Cathartes  vuUurinm,  Temm.,  PI.  Color.  1820,  31. — Less.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1828, 10. 

Hab. — Pacific  coast  of  the  United  State*,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Lower  Califor- 
nia.   Utah  (Hcnuhaw).    Arizona  (CoNes). 


COLUMBJl: 


OEDEE   UV/JU  U  ill  JD/JJ.   PIGEONS,  &0. 

Family  COLUMBID^ :  Pigeons. 

COLUMBA  FA8CIATA,  Say. 
BaDd-tailed  PlgeoD. 

Colun^  faedata.  Say,  Long's  Exp.  ii,  1823,  IO.—Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  i,  1825, 77,  pi.  — ,  f.  3  j  Syn. 

1828,  119;  List,  1838, 41.— Wagl.,  S.  Av.  1827.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 624.— AuD., 
.  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 479,  pi.  367 ;  Syn.  1839,  191 ;  B.  Am.  iv,  1842,  312,  pi.  279.— 

WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 92.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R  Rep.  vi,  1857, 92.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

1858,  597.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  359  (Cordova) ;  1858,  304(Oaxaca);  1859,369 

(Xalapa).— Sai.v.,  Ibis,  1860,  276  (Guatemala).- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860,  217.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizona).— Sumich.,  Mem. 

Bost.  Soc.  i,  1869,  562  (Vera  Crnz).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  506.— Coop.,  Am. 

Nat.  iii,  1869,  80  (Montana  Territory).— Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  235.  No. 

9269.— CouES,  Key.  1872,  225.— Sciil.,  M.  P.-B.  1873,  67.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A. 

B.  iii,  1874,  358,  360,  pi.  57,  f.  2. 
TcmiiBMU  fasciaia,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  223,  f.  1255 ;  pi.  255,  figs.  2865,  2866. 
Chlarcenas  fasciata,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  18i>4,  51. 
Columha  moniliH^  ViG.,  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  26,  pi.  10. 
CkUmcnas  manilia,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  227,  f.  2481. 

.ffah. — Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States,  and  southward  to  South 
America. 

No  specimens  of  this  bird  were  ever  taken  by  the  Expeditions,  and 
it  has  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  actually  found  in  the  Missouri 
water-shed.  It  has  occurred,  however,  to  Dr.  Cooper,  near  the  Cceur 
d'AleOe  Mission,  in  Montana,  and,  as  a  bird  of  the  Rock3'  Mountains, 
may  not  improperly  be  brought  into  the  i>reseut  connection.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  occasional  presence  about  the  Missouri  head- 
waters. 

It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  I  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed in  not  meeting  it  more  than  once  or  twice  in  Arizona,  where  I 
had  anticipated  its  plentiful  occurrence,  at  least  during  the  migrations. 
Its  movements  appear  to  be  somewhat  irregular ;  while  it  is  abundant 
in  some  regions,  it  is  absent  from  others  apparently  equally  favorable. 
This  may  depend  upon  the  precarious  supply  of  certain  favorite  kinds 
of  food,  and  thus  correspond  somewhat  to  the  more  conspicuous  case  of 
the  Passenger  Pigeon,  whose  notorious  wanderings  are  mainly  prompted 
by  the  same  circumstances.  It  appears  to  breed  indifferently  in  various 
parts  of  it«  range,  even  so  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz.  The  accounts  of  its 
nesting  that  were  for  some  years  relied  upon,  are  not  entirely  correct. 
Mr.  Towusend's  notice,  which  Audubon  printecl,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
bird  lays  on  the  ground  without  any  nest  whatever,  the  eggs  being  ''  of 
a  yellowish-white  color,  inclining  to  bluish-white,  with  minute  spots  at 
the  great  end.  Whereas,  as  in  other  Pigeons,  the  eggs  are  pure  white, 
smooth  and  glistening,  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  measuring  1.50  inches 
long  by  1.20  broad."  According  to  other  authority,  the  bird  builds  a 
simple  nest  of  twigs  in  a  forked  branch,  or  on  a  horizontal  bough.  But 
situation  of  a  nest  is  among  the  very  variable  elements  of  the  ornitho- 
logical problem,  since  it  depends  upon  many  fortuitous  circumstances. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Common  Dove  {Zencedura  carolinensis)  nestles 
with  equal  readiness  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.    In  colder  countries, 
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where  reptiles  are  few,  it  generally  sets  on  the  groand  ;  in  Arizona,  for 
instance,  the  paradise  of  snakes  and  lizards,  it  always  nestles  in  bushes. 
So,  also,  does  the  Ground  Dove  {ChamccpeUa  pa88erina)j  in  the  same 
Territory.  The  uidifieation  of  the  Band-tailed  Pigeon  may  be  equally 
variable. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  this  Pigeon  is  common  in  all  the  wooded 
mountainous  parts  of  California,  descending  to  the  valleys  in  search  of 
grain  during  autumn  and  winter.  "  North  ot*  JSan  Francisco  I  have  seen 
them  in  tlo(*.ks  in  the  grain-fields  as  early  as  July,  and  along  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver  they  spend  the  summer  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  throughout 
the  mountains.  They  are  there  migratory,  leaving  in  October,  but  in 
California  their  wanderings  are  guided  chiefly  by  want  of  food,  1  have 
found  them  breeding  in  the  Coast  Range  as  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz, 
though  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  nests.  I  was  told  that  they 
built  in  companies,  on  low  bushes  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  mount- 
ains, but  Townsend  found  their  eggs  on  the  ground  near  the  banks  of 
streams  in  Oregon,  numbers  congregating  together.  1  have  myself 
found  eggs,  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  this  bird,  in  a  similar  situation. 
•  •  •  *  They  feed  on  acorns,  which  they  swallow  whole,  even  when 
very  large;  also  on  benies,  especially  those  of  the  Madroua  [Arbutm), 
grain,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds.  Being  large,  and  delicate  food,  they 
furnish  much  sport  for  the  fowler  in  certain  districts,  but  soon  become 
so  watehful  and  shy  that  they  are  shot  with  difliculty,  excepting  when 
young  or  where  they  can  be  watched  from  an  ambush.  In  Oregon  they 
collect  in  flocks  of  thousands  in  the  autumn,  but  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  a  hundred  together  in  this  State." 

Dr.  George  Suckley,  whose  opportunities  of  investigation  were  excel- 
lent, has  left  us  the  following  record:  "The  Band-tailed  Pigeon  is  a 
very  common  bird  in  Washington  Territory,  especially  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains;  1  saw  but  one  flock,  containing  five  individuals,  ea^st 
of  those  mountains.  In  1856  the  first  birds  of  this  species  that  arrived 
in  the  spring  made  their  appearance  about  May  15,  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary time  every  year  for  their  arrival.  One  or  two  individuals  are 
first  seen,  and  within  two  or  three  days  thereafter  the  main  body  of  the 
migration  follows.  A  small  number  remain  throughout  the  summer  and 
breed ;  the  rest  retire  further  north.  Those  that  remain  generally  make 
their  nests  in  thick  fir-forests,  near  water.  They  subsist  during  the 
summer  on  wild  cherries  and  other  berries,  and  later  in  the  season,  since 
the  country  has  become  settled,  upon  grain.  About  the  first  week  in 
September  large  flocks  congregate  in  stubble-fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Steilacoom,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  thereafter  their  numbers 
are  daily  augmented  by  arrivals  from  the  North.  Some  flocks  of  these 
Pigeons,  that  I  saw  in  September,  must  have  contained  at  least  one 
thousand  individuals.  I  am  told  that  in  the  cultivated  districts  on  the 
Cowlitz  River,  at  the  same  season,  they  are  in  still  greater  numbers. 
By  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  year  1856,  all  had  suddenly  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers,  generally  young  birds.  In  fly- 
ing, the  flocks,  I  think,  are  not  quite  so  compactly  crowded  as  thos^  of 
the  Passenger  Pigeon.  During  the  summer,  while  breeding,  their  cooing 
can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  The  name  of  this  bird  in  the  Nisqually 
language  is  'hubboh,'  a  good  imitation  of  its  calls.  ♦  •  •  ♦  in 
autumn  these  birds  are  in  excellent  order  for  the  table;  indeed  I  prefer 
them  to  the  Wild  Pigeon  of  the  Atlantic  States." 

There  is  another  kind  of  Dove  in  the  West  which  may  yet  be  found 
in  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  Missouri  region,  but  which  I  have  no 
authority  for  introducing  in  the  present  connection.    This  is  the  White- 
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TciD^ed  Dove  {Mdopelia  leucojytera)^.  It  has  somewhat  the  general  form 
and  appearance  of  the  Carolina  Dove,  but  may  be  recognized  by  the 
broad,  white,  obhque  bar  on  the  wing.  Audnbon  appears  to  have  first 
noticed  it  as  a  bird  of  this  country,  ander  the  name  of  Columba  trudeauij 
and  not  long  afterward  attention  was  again  called  to  It  by  Cfolonel 
McCall.  Bat  it  remained  little  known  antil  Mr.  Xantas  sent  a  fine 
^  suite  to  the  Smithsonian,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where  he  found  it 
*  abundant.  I  rarely  saw  it  in  Arizona,  where  it  reaches  at  least  to  the 
latitude  of  Fort  Whipple,  and  bi*eeds  in  that  vicinity.  This  I  ascer- 
tained by  seeing  a  pair  of  squabs  in  a  cage ;  they  had  been  captured 
near  by.  Though  only  half-fiedged,  the  white  on  the  wing  was  already 
evident.  The  eggs  of  this  8i>ecies  are  1.25  inches  long  by  0.95  wide, 
and,  as  usual,  two  in  number;  elliptical  in  shape,  and  of  a  pure, 
glistening  white. 

ECTOPISTES  MIGRATORIA,  (Linn.)  Sw. 
Wild  Pigeon;  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Columha  canadensis,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  2^.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  785. 

Colutkha  migratoriaj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Columba  americanaf  Frisch,  pi.  142; 
Kalm,  It.  ii,  527 ;  (wnas),  Briss.,  i,  100 ;  Palumhus  migratoriuSf  Gates.,  23). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1783,  :W9.— Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  398.— WiU8.,  Am. 
Ora.  i,  1808,  102,  pi.  44,  fig.  I.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  179;  Syn.  1828, 120.— 
NUTT.,  i,  1832,  629.— AUD.,  Oni.  Biog.  i,  1831,  319;  v,  1839,  561 ;  pi.  62. 

JSctopistes  migraloriaj  Sw.,  Zool.  Joufd.  iii,  1827,  355. — Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1631, 
363.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 341 ;  Coiisp.  ii,  1854, 59.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  249,  figs.  1377, 
1379.— AuD.,  SvD.  1839,  174 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  25,  pi.  285.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
1853,  92.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  600.— Coop.  <fc  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  218 
(Fort  Laramie,  Wvo.,  aud  Milk  River,  Mont.).— Hayd.,  Rop.  1862,  171.— 
Coop.,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1869,  80  (Montaua).— GR.iY,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  235,  No. 
9281.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  511  (Pugct's  Sound).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi, 
118.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  — .— Coces,  Key,  1872,  225,  fig.  145.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  308,  pi.  57,  tig.  4 ;  and  of  late  writers  generally. 

Peristera  migratoria,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  142. 

Hob. — The  greater  part  of  North  America,  but  scarcely  -west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Pacific  coast,  near  latitude  49^.  Cooper;  Nevada,  Ridgtvatf).  Cuba  (Gundlachj  Rep.  i, 
1866,  102;  J.  f.  O.  ix,  112).  Accidental  in  Europe  (GomW,  B.  Eur.  pi.  247;  Earting, 
Man.  Br.  Birds,  1872,  128). 

Lieutenant  JVarren^s  Exp^ition. — 4856,  4857,  mouth  of  Big  Sioux  River;  5418,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 

There  is  uo  [)resent  occasion  to  particularize  the  general  eastern  range 
of  this  species  by  citing  the  authorities  for  its  occurrence ;  suffice  it  to 

•  Columba  leucopteray  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1866,  281  ("Asia,"  err.  Turtur  mdicM  fuscus, 
Edw.,  76 ;  Columba  utdica,  Bhiss.,  i,  105 :  Browne,  Jam.  468).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i, 
1788,  773.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  595  (White- winged  Pigeon,  Gen.  Syn.  iv, 
617).— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Columba,  No.  71.— McCajll,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv, 
1848,  64. 

Zenaida  leucopteruy  Gkay,  Gen.  of  Birds. 

Turtur  leuooptenis,  Gosjje,  B.  Jamaica,  1847,  304. 

Melopelia  leucoptera,  Bp.,  Cousp.  Av.  ii,  1854,  81.— SOL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  309  (Cordova) : 
1858,  305  (Oaxaca).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  603.— Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859 
(Cape  St.  Lucas).— TAYLf)R,  Ibis,  1860,  ii,  227  (Honduras).- March,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  186:3,  302  (Jamaica).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  ix,  139  (Costa  Rica) ;  207 
(Yucatan).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizona).— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
515.-COUES,  Key,  1872,  226.— ScuL.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  152.— B.  B.  <fc  K.,  N.  A. 
B.  iii,  1874,  376. 

(f )  CoUmba  hoilotl  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  777.— Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  ii,  1700,  601  (White- 
shouldered  Pigeon,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  6ii4). 
,  Columba  irudeaui,  Aud.,  B.  Am.  vii,'  1843,  352,  pi.  496. 

Hob. — Soathem  and  Lower  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  South 
through  Mexico  to  Central  America.    Also,  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
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allude  to  its  contiDual  wandering  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America.. 
Bat  iu  the  West  its  food  sapply  is  limited,  aud  its  presence  correspond- 
ingly restricted.  Excepting  along  the  Missouri  and  the  principal  tribn- 
taries  of  that  great  river,  the  Wild  Pigeon  does  not  ordinarily  exceed 
the  general  line  of  wooded  country  to  pass  out  npou  the  bare  plains  l>e- 
yond.  But  just  as  the  Missouri  forms  for  ns  a  highway  of  communica- 
tion with  the  vast  districts  which  would  be  otherwise  alniost  inaccessible, 
so  it  seems  to  lead  the  Pigeons  northwesterly,  in  ^reat  numbers,  to 
meridians  of  longitude  they  do  not  gain  in  the  southwest.  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  one  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  and  have  found  no 
quotations  from  Colorado,  Utah,  or  California.  But  the  birds  reach 
across  Nebraska,  probably  following  the  Platte  into  Wyoming,  and 
through  Dakota  and  Montana,  being  even  conducted  to  Pacific  slopes 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States. 

Many  years  ago  Towusend  mentioned  the  Passenger  Pigeon  as  an  in- 
habitant of ''  Oregon,^  but  that  was  then  so  comprehensive  a  term  that  the 
confirmation  of  the  occurrence,  recently  made  by  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suck- 
ley,  was  the  more  acceptable.  In  the  work  above  quoted  these  authors 
give  the  only  unquestionable  Pacific  advices  I  have  found.  Still  later 
Dr.  Cooper  contributed  some  interesting  items  to  the  American  Natu- 
ralist on  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Montana:  "The  Passenger 
Pigeon,  like  the  Cat-bird,  astonished  me  by  its  frequency  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as,  although  I  saw  no  very  largp  fiocks,  I  saw  some  almost 
every  day  until  I  passed  the  Spokane  Falls,  just  north  of  the  Columbia 
Plains.  It  thus  seems  to  pass  round  to  the  north  of  that  plain,  and 
occasionally  to  cross  the  Cascade  Range,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Suckley  iu 
1853.  Along  the  Missouri  I  often  saw  small  fiocks,  and  noticed  quite  a 
numl>er  of  their  nests  in  small  trees  between  Forts  Pierre  and  Berthold. 
I  found  one  setting,  June  7,  and  heard  that  many  build  farther  south, 
near  Sioux  City.  In  the  mountains  they  fed,  in  August,  chiefly  on  the 
service  berry  {Amelanchier  almfolia)^  which,  along  the  Hell  Gate,  attains 
a  size  and  flavor  unequaled  by  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.''  Dr.  Hayden 
remarks  upon  its  abundance  on  the  Lower  Missouri,  but  considered  it 
as  rarer  than  it  really  is  higher  up  the  river.  Still  he  says  he  has  seen 
a  hundred  individuals  in  a  season,  high  up  on  the  Yellowstone,  when 
the  berries  were  ripe.  According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  it  reaches  the 
fur  countries  in  May  and  leaves  in  October,  attaining  latitudes  from  58^ 
to  C20,  according  to  climatic  conditions. 

The  westernmost  point  where  I  have  as  yet  myself  observed  the  Pas- 
senger Pigeon  is  Turtle  Mountain,  on  thei  northern  boundary  of  Dakota. 
It  was,  however,  a  rare  bird  in  that  locality.  But  a  little  further  east, 
along  the  Red  River,  I  observed  vast  flocks  during  the  latter  part  of 
May,  in  all  the  timber  of  the  river,  for  many  miles  from  Pembina  south- 
ward ;  and  they  doubtless  extended  as  much  fuither  north  of  that  x>oint. 
As  we  steamed  along  the  river,  for  several  days  the  flocks  were  almost 
continually  in  view.  They  generally  flew  high,  beyond  gunshot  range, 
in  immense  straggling  flocks,  or  rather  in  successive  groups,  sometimes 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  but  early  in  the  morning  and 
toward  evening,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  roosting  place49,  they  gen- 
erally flew  lower,  and  numbers  were  readily  procured.  The  woods  along 
the  river  were  tilled  with  stragglers,  singly  or  in  small  troops.  Many 
nested  in  this  region  ;  I  found  females  ready  to  lay,  and  nosts,  during 
the  greater  part  of  June.  The  nests  were  usually  in  the  horizontal  forks 
of  the  branches  of  small  trees  and  saplings,  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground.  During  the  passage,  in  May  of  1873,  the  birds  were 
very  numerous  about  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  hundreds  were 
netted,  to  be  be  used  instead  of  tame  Pigeons  in  shooting-matches. 
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Some  years  Bince  a  great  fligbt  of  Pigeous  occarred  uear  Wasbiugton, 
where  for  several  days,  in  the  fall,  the  woods  were  filled  with  the  birds. 
More  or  fewer  are  usually  seeu  there  every  year,  and  I  once  killed  a 
apecimen  so  newly  ^m  the  nest  as  to  cause  me  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  hatched  in  the  vicinity. 

ZEN^DURA  CAROLIKENSIS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 
Carolina  Dove;  Common  Dove. 

€olwnba  caroUnensUf  LiXN.,  Syst:  Nat.  i,  1766,  286  (Turtur  caroUnen^Ut  Gates.,  Car.  I, 
24 ;  Briss.  i,  110,  pi.  8,  fig.  1).— Gm.,  i,  1788, 787.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 613.— 
Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1H12,  91,  pi.  43,  lig.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  159;  Svn. 
1828, 119.— NUTT.,  Man.  i,  1832, 626.— AuD.,  O.  B.  i,  1831,  91 ;  v,  1839, 555 ;  pl.'l7. 

Eetapi9te9  caroUnensiSy  Rich.,  List,  1837. — Bp.,  List,  1838,41. — AuD.,  Svn.  1839, 195;  B.  Am. 
V,  1642,  36,  pi.  286.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  92.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  92.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  60. 

^maidura  caroUnensis,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854,  84.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 604.— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  iv,  33.— Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  359  (Cordova) ;  ian9, 391  (Oaxaca) ; 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  2^2  (Guatemala).— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Ter.  18(^0,  218.— 
Taylor,  Ibis,  I860,  227  (Honduras).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  172.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  93  (Arizona).- Dre**8.,  Ibis,  1866,  24  (Texas).— BoAitDM.,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 127  (Maine,  rare). — AiIlex,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 75'( Massa- 
chusetts, common).— GuNDL.,  Re^jert.  1866, 30  (Cuba).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
V,  1866, 91  (Canada  We8t).-^CouE8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1&68, 287.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo. 
ix,  139  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  207  (Yucatan).— CooP.,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  81 ;  B.  Cal. 
i,  1870, 512.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (mountains  of  Colorado  up  to 
11,000  feet).— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  208.— Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  4(55.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  226,  fig.  146.— B.  B.  &  R., 
N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  :^,  pi.  58,  fig.  2. 

PeriBtura  caroUnensis,  Cau.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  111  (Cuba). 

Ckamapelia  carolinemtiSf  Giebel,  Nomenc.  Av.  i,  633. 

Periatera  caroUnensiSy  ScuL.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  187.3,  142. 

Ck>lumba  marginata^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  286.— 6m.,  i,  1788,  791. — Wagl.,  Syst.  Av. 
1827 ;  Isis,  1831,  519. 

Ectopistes  marginata.  Gray,  Hand-list,  ii,  1870,  2:)6,  No.  9282. 

SctopMtea  marginellHs,  WoODH.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1852,  104 ;  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  93,  pi.  5.— 
Gray,  Haud-list,  No.  9283. 

Zenaidura  margincUuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854,  85. 

Hab. — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.    Canada  West  (Mcllwraith),    Cuba. 
South  to  Panama.  . 
Lieutenant  JVarren^s  Expedition. — 4858,  Cedar  Island. 
Later  Expeditions.— W4ijS>-e6,  60770-71,  Wyoming. 

Unlike  the  last,  this  species  is  of  extensive  if  not  universal  distribu- 
tion in  the  West,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  more 
southerly,  however,  considering  its  whole  range.  It  is  not  commoa  in 
the  Eastern  States  beyond  Southern  New  England,  and  I  note  but  a 
single  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  British  Provinces.  The  parallel 
of  490  is  probably  about  its  normal  northern  limit.  Mr.  Trippe  does  not 
Include  it  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota.  It  is  a  regular  migrant  over 
about  the  northern  ha^f  of  the  United  States,  resident  elsewhere.  I 
have  found  it  alike  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  country  I  have  visited — 
even  in  the  terrible  alkaline  deserts  of  the  southwest,  where  its  presence 
is  cheering  evidence  that  water  may  be  found  not  far  oft'.  Its  nidifica- 
tion  varies  greatly  with  circumstances,  the  nest  being  placed  indiffer- 
ently on  the  ground,  bushes,  or  trees ;  and  even,  according  to  some 
writers,  on  fences,  stumps,  &c.  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  and  white, 
as  usual  in  this  family,  measure  about  1^  by  J.  They  are  laid,  accord- 
ing to  climate,  from  April  throughout  the  summer.  I  have  found  it 
nesting  in  various  parts  of  both  the  Carolina^,  there  breeding  chiefly 
on  the  ground,  while  in  Arizona,  where  reptiles  of  the  most  venomous 
character  abound,  the  bird  seeks  safety  for  its  eggs  by  placing  the  nest 
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on  bushes.  The  principal  bushes  of  some  parts  of  the  Territory  are 
cacti  and  other  thorny  growths,  so  terribly  prickly  that  snakes  can 
scarcely  climb  them;  indeed  I  have  seefl  nests  in  *<cholla"  bushes,, 
where  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  even  a  bird  to  alight  to  build  with- 
out wounding  its  feet,  there  being  absolutely  not  a  smooth  spot  on  tlie 
whole  shrub.  In  the  wooded  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Territory 
the  nidification  varies.  Though  resident  in  the  Territory  at  large,  the 
Dove  is  only  a  summer  sojourner  in  these  higher  parts,  where  it  arrives 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  remains  until  the  middle  of  October.  Its 
coming  marks  the  opening  of  spring,  when  the  silence  of  the  vast  pine 
tracts,  scarcely  broken  before  but  by  the  dismal  caw  of  the  Raven  or  the 
harsh  notes  of  the  Jays  and  Woodpeckers,  is  now  enlivened  by  the  twit- 
tering of  Swallows  and  the  agreeable  songs  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  by 
the  cooing  of  the  Dove,  which  resounds  in  plaintive,  measured  cadence,, 
while  the  gentle  bird  is  wooing  his  mate. 

The  Ground  Dove,  a  very  small  and  delicate  species  of  the  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  has  not  been  known  to  penetrate  to  any 
portion  of  the  Missouri  region.  It  appears  to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  bird 
of  our  southern  coast  regions,  so  rarely,  in  the  United  States  at  least> 
does  it  stray  far  inland.  Its  usual  range  is  limited  by  the  Garolinas, 
but  I  have  a  record  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen,  many  years  ago,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Audubon  states  that  a  '*  search  for  them  a  hundred 
miles  inland  would  in  all  probability  prove  fruitless;"  but  against  this 
statement  I  find  pencilled,  in  a  copy  of- his  work  in  the  State  Library  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  a  note  to  the  effect  that  one  was  shot  on  the 
Congaree  River,  not  far  from  Columbia,  in  December,  1839.  The  species 
occurs  in  Southern  Arizona,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  region 
of  Fort  Whipple.  It  is  also  abundant  at  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  and  extends 
northward  into  Southern  California.  The  nidification  is  not  peculiar. 
The  eggs  are  two,  seven-eighths  long  by  two-thirds  broad.  The  syno- 
nymy of  the  species  is  subjoined.* 


*  CuaMjEPELIA  PA86ERINA,  (Linnonis)  Suxuneofi. 

Columba  passerina,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Sloane,  Jam.  ii,  305,  pi.  261,  &g,  3; 
Gates.,  i,  26 ;  Briss.  i,  113,  pi.  9,  fig.  1).— Gm..  Sv»t.  Nat.  i,  1788, 787.— Lath.,  L 
Om.  ii,  1790,  611.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1811, 15,  pi.  46,  fig.  -.— Wagl.,  Syst  Av. 
Cohmha,  No.  88.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  120.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  635.— AuD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1834,  471 ;  v,  18:i9,  558 ;  pi.  182 ;  Syn.  18:J9,  192 :  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  19.  pi. 
283.— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1869,  586  (Saint  Bartholomew). 

Columba  (Goura)  passerinaf  Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 181. 

ClKPmepeUa  passerina,  Sw.,  Zool.  Jouru.  iii,  1827,  361.— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  9336. 

Chaemepelia  pasaerina,  Sw.,  Classif.  Birds,  ii,  1837,  349. 

Chamepelia  pasaerina,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  41. 

Cham<epelia  passerinaj  Gray,  1841.— Oosse,  B.  Jam.  1846, 311.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1854,77. — 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856  (Cuba).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  18.57,  205  (Xalapa);  1859,  391 
(Oaxaca) ;  1S64,  178  (Mexico  City) ;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  223  (Guatemala).— Bd.,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  606.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  414.— March,  Pr.  Plula. 
Acad.  1863,  302  (Jamaica).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  AcacL  1866,  93  (Southern  Ari- 
zona).—Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ix, 
134  (Costa  Rica) ;  ix,  207  (Yucatan).- Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 516.— CouES,  Key,. 
1872,  226.- B.  B.  <fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874.  38i>,  pi.  .58,  fig.  6. 

Chanuepelia  ptuserina  var.  pallescena,  Bd.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  305.— Coop.,  B.  CaL  i, 
1870,  517  (Cape  Saint  Lucas). 

Ptfraitcenas  passerinuSj  Reich.,  Columbarife. 

PertBiera  paswrina^  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  x,  1873,  134. 

Columba  minuta,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  285  (Briss.,  i,  116,  pi.  8,  fig.  2). — Gm.,  Syst 
Nat.  1788, 788.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790, 612  {Passerine  Turtle,  Gen.  Syn.  iv,  660.) 

Chanuepelia  granaiina  et  albiviitay  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1854,  77  (Bogota  and  Carthagena). 

Pyrgitcenas  alhivittay  Reich.,  Columbarife. 

Bab. — Southern  United  States.    North  to  about  35^.     Southward  through  Mexico* 
and  Central  America  to  Northern  South  America.    Several  West  India  Islands, 
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Family  MELE AGRIDID^ :  Turkeys. 

These  are  the  nearest  American  analogues  of  the  true  Pheasants,  fam- 
ily PhasianidcBj  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  are  sometimes  placed  in  that 
family.  But  the  d^erences  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  their  family 
separation.  Their  next  nearest  allies  are  the  Guinea  Fowls,  of  Africa — 
family  Numididce, 

MELEAGRIS  GALLOPAVO  var.  AMERICANA,  (Bartr.)  Cones. 

Common  Wild  Turkey* 

a.  gallapavo. 

MeJeagris  gallopavo,  Linn.,  Fd.  Suec.  No.  198 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  268  Tbaaed  on  the 
domestic  bird,  which  is  most  like  this  variety.  Bee  Newt.,  Zool.  Bee.  v,  102. 
Not  of  aathors  generally,  the  name  usaally  referring  to  the  foregoing  feral 
variety).— Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ix,  pt. i,  p.  156,  phS (domestic).— "Wtodh., 
Sitip*.  Rep.  1854,  94,  in  part ;  the  paragraph  on  p.  93  refers  to  the  following 
variety. 

Meleagris  mexicana,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  61.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  618 ;  U.  S.  Agric.  Eep. 
1866,588.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866, 93.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  x,  pi.  3a— Dabw., 
Aniro.  and  PI.  Domest.  i,  292.— Coop..  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  523. 

Meleagris  gallopavo  var.  mesrtcana,  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  410. 

b.  americana, 

Meleagria  americanay  Bartr.,  Trav.  1791,  290. 

MeJeagris  gallopavo  var.  americana^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  232. 

Meleagris  gallopavo,  Wils.,  Index,  1872,  vi,  p.  — . — Bp.,  Am.  Om.  1825,  i,  79,  pi.  9 ;  Syn. 
1828,  122;  Conip.  List,  1^38,  42.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  1831,  i,  1,  pis.  1  and  6; 
V.  559;  Svn.  1839,  197 ;  B.  Am.  1842,  v,  42,  pis.  287,  288.— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1832, 
630.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1851,  pi.  26 ;  Ic.  Av.  pi.  289.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 615.— 
Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  426.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  91.— Caton, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  pp.  28,  30 ;  vii,  431.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  342  (origin  of 
domestic  Turkey,  &c.) ;  iii,  1872,  181  (Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  No. 
193.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  500  (Iowa).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc  xv, 
1872,  240  (Iowa). — Hatch,  Pr.  Minn.  Acad,  i,  1874, 61  (Southwest  Minnesota).— 
B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  404:  and  of  most  authors. 

Meleagris  ayZrca^m,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  ix,  447. 

Gallopavo  sylvetftris,  Le  Conte,  Pt.  A.  N.  S.  ix,  1857, 179. 

Meleagris ferayViEiiLL,f  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1824, 10,  pi.  10.— Gray,  Cat.  Gall,  Br.  Mus. 

Wild  Turkey  of  authors  and  others. 

Hab. — Of  var.  americanaf  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of 
Canada.  Of  true  gallapavo,  the  southern  portions  of  the  Middle  Province  and  south- 
ward. 

Dr.  Hayden  does  not  include  the  Wild  Turkey  in  his  report,  appar- 
ently not  having  met  with  it  in  the  Missouri  region.  It-s  occurrencey 
however,  is  sufficiently  attested  as  far  up  the  Missouri  River  as  the 
vicinity  of  Yankton,  if  not  somewhat  beyond.  I  found  no  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  Northern  Dakota ;  I  have  observed  but  one  Minnesotian 
record.  In  these  longitudes  it  becomes  abundant  further  south ;  both 
tlie  Kansas  authorities  above  cited  witness  its  common  occurrence  in 
the  timbered  disti-icts  of  that  State,  as  Mr.  Trippe  does  in  Southern 
Iowa.    Dr.  Woodhouse  states,  that  "  throughout  the  wooded  portions  of 
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the  ludian  Territory  and  Texas  this  bird  abounds."*  The  northern  line 
of  its  distribution  maj'  likewise  be  determined  with  ai)proximate  accu- 
racy, though  it  appears  to  have  contracted  of  late  years.  It  is  scarcely 
now  found  in  any  part  of  Minnesota ;  but  Dr.  Head  tells  me  that  some 
thirty  years  ago,  at  old  Fort  Atkinson,  a  few  miles  west  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  it  was  frequently  killed,  though  its  present  northern  limit  can- 
not be  far  from  the  southern  border  of  Minnesota.  Audubon  mentioned 
its  presence  in  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont ;  but  in  these 
portions  of  New  England,  at  least,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
extinct,  t  while  I  never  have  heard  of  it  from  Maine.  Accoi*ding  to  Mr. 
W.  Boss  King  (Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada,  p.  135),  it  was  still 
met  with  in  various  localities  in  Canada,  in  18G0-'G7,  and  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Mclhvraith  states  that  it  was  *' common  along  the  western 
frontier"  of  the  same  territory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  instance  special 
regions  within  the  boundary  above  sketched,  its  dispersion  being  gen- 
eral, and  only  subject  to  restriction  by  the  nature  of  localities  unsuited 
to  its  habits,  or  where  it  is  exposed  to  persecution  which  it  cannot  with- 
stand. Constant  interference  with  what  would  otherwise  bo  its  natural 
distribution,  gradual  diminution  in  its  numbers  in  many  i>laces  and  its 
final  disappearance  from  others,  are  points,  unfortunately,  only  too  well 
assured. 

Family  TETRAONID^E :  The  Grouse,  &c. 

The  Missouri  region,  as  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work 
to  include  the  entire  country  drained  by  the  great  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, affords  representatives  of  all  the  North  American  genera  of 
Grouse,  and,  in  fact,  furnishes  us  with  every  North  American  species 
of  Grouse,  excepting  only  two  kinds  of  Ptarmigan  {Lagopus  albus  and 
L,  rupestria).  All  these  are  game  birds  in  strictness.  In  the  following 
account,  therefore,  I  am  at  pains  to  give  the  sportsman  and  general 
reader  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  group  as  represented  in 
North  America.  The  technicalities  are,  it  is  believed,  sufittciently  pre- 
cise, without  being  unhecessarily  abstruse,  to  enable  him  to  determine 
any  Grouse  he  may  procure,  and  establish  in  his  mind  its  relationship 
to  its  allies ;  while  I  enlarge  upon  the  biogiaphies  of  the  less  known 
species,  as  far  as  is  at  present  practicable. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  abundance  and  variety  of  Grouse  in  this 
region,  may  be  instanced  the  i)overty  of  the  same  country  in  Partridges, 
only  one  species  of  which  is  ascertained,,  as  yet,  to  inhabit  any  portion 

*Thi8  author^s  further  observatioDs  on  the  Tnrkejs  of  Now  Mexico  probably  relate 
to  the  var.  gallapavo^  as  his  remarks  iipou  those  of  the  Gila  River  certaiuly  do.  I  ascer- 
tained the  cotniuou  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  uiountuinous  ])ortions  of  Arizona.  It 
ia  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  by  its  lighter  general  colors,  and  especially  by 
the  pale  tips  of  the  rump  feathers,  as  almost  iuvariably  seeu  in  the  domestic  bird.  Dr. 
Woodhonse's  note  on  the  great  size  of  these  birds  is  corrol>orated  by  Lieutenant 
Charles  Bendire,  who  mentioned  to  me  a  gobbler  he  killed  weighing  twenty-eight 
pounds.  My  correspondent  also  informed  me  of  an  interesting  fact — that  the  mSes 
frequently  lack  spurs.    (Sec  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  326.) 

t  **  As  long  a^o  as  ISUU,  Mr.  Peabo<ly  tells  us  it  had  become  very  rare.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  (18U8)  it  is  given  by  some  Massachusetts  authorities,  and  not  by  others.  Mr. 
Allen  *  can  iiud  no  authentic  instance  of  it«  recent  capture  in  this  State,  although  it 
has  been  said  to  occur  wild  on  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  •*•*♦.»  Mr.  Sam- 
uels omits  the  species;  Mr.  Putnam  gives  it,  but  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the^ older 
writers.  It  is  containe<l  in  none  of  the  Maine  lists.  Mr.  Linsley  wrote  of  it  in  1643, 
*  the  last  Wild  Turkey  that  I  have  known  in  Connecticut  was  taken  *  •  •  •  about 
thirtv  years  since,  on  Letoket  Mountain,  in  Northford.* " — (CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v, 
ISCd,  2dd.) 
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of  tbe  great  district  under  consideration.  This  is  the  familiar  Eastern 
Partridge,  "Quail,"  or  *'Bob  ^Vhite,"  as  it  is  variously  termed.  None  of 
the  several  elegant  and  interesting  Partridges  of  the  southwest  have 
been  traced  even  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Missouri  region.  We 
may  allude  to  them  in  this  connection.  First,  we  have  two  species  of 
the  genus  Lophortyxy  L.  cali/ornicm,  and  L.  gamheli^  of  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  portions  of  Texas,  with  an  elegant  helmet-like 
crest  of  recurved  feathers.  Secondly,  the  Mountain  Partridge  of  Cali- 
fornia (Oreortyx 2)ictus)y  with  a  long,  slender,  flowing  crest.  Thirdly,  the 
Scaled  or  Blue  Partridge  (CalUpepla  squamata),  so  called  from  a  curious 
appearance  of  the  plumage ;  and  lourthlj',  the  Massena  Partridge  (Cyrto- 
nyx  ma88€na)y  remarkable  for  the  difference  between  its  sexes  in  colora- 
tion, and  the  singular  harlequin  markings  of  the  male.  These  are  fully 
noticed  beyond. 

The  family  Tetraonidcc^  as  defined  in  the  Key,  p.  232,  embraces  two 
American  subfamilies — the  Tetraoninw  or  true  Grouse,  and  the  Odonto- 
phoriiKCj  which  include  all  the  American  Partridges. 

Subfamily  TETRAONmJS :  Grouse. 

The  Grouse  will  be  immediately  distinguished  from  the  Partridges  by 
the  more  or  less  complete  feathering  of  the  legs  and  nostrils,  which,  in 
the  i^artridges,  are  naked  and  scaly ;  by  a  more  or  less  evident  strip  of 
naked,  pimply  skin  over  the  eye ;  by  a  row  of  fringe-like  scales  on  the 
side  of  the  toes ;  and  usually,  by  the  presence  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
of  a  tuft  of  lengthened  or  otherwise  modified  feathers,  or  a  patch  of 
naked  distensible  skin,  or  both  of  these.  I  call  attention,  below,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  {Pediceeetes  phasianellus)  has  fairly 
developed  air-sacs  on  the  neck,  though  this  has  usually  been  overlooked. 

The  true  Grouse,  or  Tetraoninw,  are  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, and  reach  their  highest  development  as  a  group,  in  number  and 
variety  of  forms,  in  North  America,  our  species  being  singularly  diverse 
in  the  details  of  structure.  All  the  American  forms  are  noticed  in  these 
pages,  beyond.  The  Old  World  tortus  are  the  following :  The  Great 
Capercailzie,  or  Cock-of-the-Woods  {Tetrao  uropallu^),  wliich  finds  its 
analogue  in  our  Sage  Cock  {Centrocercm  urophasi^iniis)^  though  structur- 
ally nearer  our  species  of  Tetrao  ;  the  Black  Cock  of  Europe  (Tetrao 
tetrix)^  wfth  curiously  curled  tail-feathers,  which  may  be  considered  to 
represent  our  Duskv  Giouse  (Tetrao ohficiirtiff);  the  Siberian  Tetrao  f aid- . 
penniH^  strict  analogue  otOur  Spruce  Grouse  (T.  canadcmtis);  the  Bonasa 
betvUna  of  Europe  and  Asia,  equally  near  our  Rutted  Grouse  5  and  two 
or  three  species  of  Ptarmigan  (Lagopus),  very  closely  allied  to,  or  identi- 
cal with,  our  own. 

Any  adult  Grouse  of  our  country  may  be  readily  referred  to  its  proper 
genus  by  the  followiiig  table  of  characters : 

Centkockrcus.  Tail  equaling  or  oxcet'ding  the  wing  in  length,  wedge-shr.ped,  of 
twenty  Htitf,  narrowly  acnniinate  feathem;  neck  with  niinierou»  bristly  tilaments,  a 
patch  of  cilrionH  scaly  feathers,  and  a  largo  naked  space.  Taitsi  fully  feathered;  toes 
Daked.    Size  of  full  grown  cocks,  two  feet  or  more  in  length  ;  tail  a  foot  long. 

PEDiOKCKTES.  Taiil  shorter  than  the  wing,  wedge-shaped,  of  eighteen  narrowed, 
stifflsh  feathers,  of  which  the  central  pair  exceed  the  rest  by  an  inch  or  more.  No 
evidently  pciculiar  feathers  on  side  of  neek  ;  bare  space  not  conspicuous.  Tarsi  feath- 
ered to  between  the  roots  of  the  toes.*     Markings  of  under  parts  lengthwise. 

CuPiDONiA.  Tail  mnch  shorter  than  the  wing,  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad,  Hat  feath- 
ers. Sides  of  neck  with  tufts  of  a  few  leugtheue<l,  narrowed  feathers,  like  little  wings, 
beneath  which  is  a  conspicuous  distensible  naked  skin.  Tarsi  barely  or  not  feathered 
to  tbe  toes.    Markings  of  under  part^  crosswise. 

*  In  the  arctic  variety  the  feathers  of  the  legs  are  sometimes  so  long  and  thick  as  to 
hide  the  toes,  almost  as  in  the  genus  Lagopus, 
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BoNASA.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  wing,  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad  feathers.  8ide» 
of  neck  with  tofts  of  very  numerous,  broad,  soft  feathers.  No  evident  naked  space  oa 
the  neck.    Tarsi  bare  below. 

Tbtrao.  Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  wing,  square,  or  little  rounded,  of  sixteen  to* 
twenty  broad  feathers.  No  peculiar  feathers  on  the  neck,  nor  evident  naked  spaces. 
Tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Lagopus.  Characters  as  in  Tetraoj  but  the  whole  of  the  toes  feathered.  The  species 
turn  white  in  winter. 

TETRAO  CANADENSIS  var.  FRANKLINI,  (Dougl.)  Ooues. 

Franklin's  Spruce  Grouse. 

a.  canadensis  proper  (Canada  Grouse;  Spruce  Grouse). 

Tetrao  eanadensiSy  Linn.,  Sjst.  Nat.  i,  17G6, 274  (based  on  Edw.,  VrogalluM  macuUUu9  ean^ 
adensis,  118,  pi.  118,  ^j  and  71,  pi.  71,  $  :  Buiss.,  Bonima  freti-kudsoniSf  1,  p. 
201).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17C8, 749.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 637.— Forst.,  PhR. 
Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  389.- Sab.,  Fraukl.  Joum.  683.— Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 

Nat.  — , ,  — .— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  127 ;  Am.  Orn.  iii,  1830jpl.  21,  fie.  1,  9  (not 

pi.  20,  ^,  which  is  var.  frankliui) ;  Am.  Phil.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  391 ;  Comp.  lAsty 
1838,  44.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:U,  346,  pi.  62,  $  .— Nutt.,  Man.  i,  1852, 
667.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  437  ;  v,  1839,  563;  pi.  176;  Syn.  1839,  203;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  83,  pi.  294.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 622.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
226.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  224  (Gloucester,  Mass. ;  in  hemlock  woods,  Sept» 
1H,^>1). — VERR.,tfekf.  iii,  1862, 153  (resident  near  Umbagog  Lakes,  Me.).— Allen, 
ibid  iv,  1864, 85.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 91.— CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 287.— Trippe^ 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota,  abundant,  breeds). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix, 
l'?62,  128  (Calais,  Me. ;  common,  resident,  breeds). — Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic 
Acad.  1869,  287  (Alaska).- Mayn.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv,  1871,  p.  27  (repaged). — 
Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  138  (Mapsachnsetts).- FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  61 
(Alaska).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  233. 

Canace  vauadensis,  Reich.,  Svst.  Av.  1851,  p.  xxix. — Bp.,  Comptes  Bendns,  xhr,  1857, 
428.— Elliot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23  ;  Monog.  Tetr.  pi.  — .— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B, 
iii,  1874,  416,  pi.  .'>9,  f.  5,  6. 

Tetrao  can  ace,  hiss.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1706,  275  (based  on  Bonasia  canadensiSf  Briss.,  Om.i^ 
203,  pi.  20,  f.  1,  2). 

Spotted  (rrousey  Pexn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  307.— Lath.,  Syn.  iv,  735. 

Spruce  Partridge,  fVood  Partridge,  Swamp  Partridge,  Vclg. 

b.  franklini. 

(t)  Tetrao  fusca,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815,  317  (based  on  Small  Brown 
Pheaaatit,  Lewis  &  Clarke,  Exj).  ii,  p.  182 ,  probably  this  species). 

Tetrao  canadensis,  var.,  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iii,  18:)0,  plate  xx,  wi«/e. 

Tetrao  franklini,  Douql.,  Linn.  Trans,  xvi,  1829,  139  (Mounts  Hooil,  Saint  Helen,  and 
Baker).— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  34f ,  ])1.  6,  <?  (bources  of  the  Missonri 
to  those  of  the  Mackenzie).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  623.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  220.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  529  (Rocky  and  Cascade  Moant- 
ains).- Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  186:5,  123. 

Canace  franklini  y  EixiOT,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23;  Monog.  Tetraonidfe,  pi.  — . 

Tetrao  canadensis  \at.  franklini,  Coces,  Key,  1872,  233. 

Canace  canadensis  \fu\  franklini,  B.  B.  &.  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1h74,  419,  pi.  .59,  f.  3. 

JIab. — Northern  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  South  somewhat  be- 
yond the  northern  border  of  the  United  States.  Var.  franklini  from  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  northward  ;  also.  Cascade  Mountains. 

Id  conscqaence  of  its  boreal  and  alpine  distribatioD,  the  Canada 
Grouse  is  apparently  not  so  well  or  generally  known  as  oar  other  spe- 
cies. The  cock-bird  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  following  char- 
acters: Tail  of  sixteen  feathers,  rounded,  black,  with  a  broad  orange- 
brown  terminal  bar.  No  obviously  peculiar  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Legs  feathered  to  between  the  toes.  The  usual  naked,  colored 
strip  of  skin  over  the  eye.  Prevailing  color  black,  with  numerous  sharp 
white  bars  and  spots  on  the  under  parts,  and  on  the  upper  parts  finely 
waved  with  gray  or  tawny.  Length,  about  16  inches;  wing,  7j  tail^d^. 
The  female  is  nowhere  continuously  black,  but  much  variegated  wiui 
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browD,  tawny,  and  white,  and  is  rather  less  in  size  than  the  male ;  but 
she  has  the  orange-brown  tail-bar,  and  is  substantially  of  the  sanfe  form 
as  the  male. 

Y2iV,franJcUni  only  differs  in  wanting  the  orange-brown  tail-band,  and 
in  having  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are  plain  in  true  oanodetMM,  con- 
spicuously spotted  with  white.  In  this  lack  of  the  terminal  band  on 
the  tail  there  is  shown  an  interesting  parallelism  with  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ain var.  Hchardsoni  of  T.  obscxirus. 

As  already  observed,  the  Canada  Grouse  is  chiefly  a  boreal  bird^ 
reaching  but  a  little  way  over  our  border.  It  is  common  in  the  conifer- 
ous forests  of  Northern  New  England,  but  only  casually  seen  as  far 
south  as  Massachusetts.  In  Minnesota,  where  it  finds  congenial  resorts, 
it  is  abundant;  but  I  never  observed  it  in  Northern  Dakota,  whore  the 
country  is  too  dry  and  open.  While  along  the  northern  boundary,  how- 
ever,  I  heard  of  a  '^  Black  Chicken,"  which  I  suppose  was  this  species^ 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  its  occurrence  on  the  wooded  Pembina  and 
Turtle  Mountains.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  ever  comes 
further  south  in  this  longitude. 

Var.  franklini  is  the  only  form  to  be  properly  included  among  the 
birds  of  the  Missouri  region,  and  even  this  is  only  found  in  the  mount- 
ains, about  the  sources  of  the  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Dr. 
Cooi^er,  who  found  it  abundant  in  the  Rocky  and  Bitter-root  Mount- 
ains, also  ascertained  its  occurrence  in  the  Cascade  Range,  where,  he 
says,  it  lives  among  the  spruces  and  pines,  particularly  in  swampy  tracts^ 
feeding  on  the  buds  and  leaves  of  various  coniferse.  Dr.  Suckley  de- 
termined its  abundance  in  Saint  Mary's  Valley  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  by  any  of  the  parties  with 
which  Dr.  Hayden  has  been  connected. 

The  eggs  of  Frankliu-s  Grouse  and  the  Canada  Grouse  are  indistin* 
guishable.  They  are  less  elongate  than  those  of  T,  obscunis,  broader  at 
the  butt,  and  more  pointed — approaching  the  characteristic  pointed 
shape  of  Partridge  eggs,  and  being  like  those  of  Ptarmigan  in  size  and 
shape.  The  following  measurements  of  selected  examples  from  a  large 
series  show  the  size,  shape,  and  range  of  variation :  1.70  by  1.25;  1.70  by 
1.20;  1.65  by  1.25;  1.65  by  1.15.  High  in  the  oviduct  the  egg  is  creamy- 
white,  as  I  see  by  some  examples  in  the  Smithsonian  stated  to  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  bird.  This  color  is  washed  over  to  a  varying  degree 
of  intensity  with  rich  chestnut-brown — generally  pale,  a  "  creamy  "- 
brown — and  is  further  dotted,  spotted,  sometimes  even  splashed  and 
blotched,  with  a  very  dark,  heavy  shade  of  the  same  color,  the  mark- 
ings being  numerous,  strong,  and  bold,  of  no  determinate  shape,  and 
wholly  irregularly  distributed.  These  markings  are  only  an  intensifi- 
cation, in  spots,  of  the  groundcolor,  but  are  very  heavy,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  Grouse,  show  a  decided  approach  te  the 
peculiarly  dark  and  heavy  pattern  of  Ptarmigan  eggs — the  nearest  ap» 
proach  made  among  American  Grouse. 

TETRAO  OBSCURUS,  Say. 
Dusky  Grouse;  Blue  Grouse;  Pine  Grouse. 

TBtrao  obacurus.  Say,  LoDg^s  Exped.  R.  Mts.  ii,  1823,  14,  302  (not  of  Swainaon  and 
RU:hardson,y-Bp,y  Syn.  Ib28,  127 ;  Am.  Philos.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  391 ;  Am.  Orn. 
iil,  1830,  p.  189,  pi.  18.--(f )  Nun.,  Man.  i,  1832,  666.— (f )  Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  446,  pi.  361 ;  Syn.  1839,  203  ;  B.  Am.  i,  1842,  89,  pi.  295.— WOODH.,  SitCT. 
Rep.  1853,  9t)  (Santa  F^,  N.  M.).— Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  93.— SCL.,  P. 
Z.  8.  185H,  1.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  620.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ix,  1859,  pt.  vi,. 
61.— Ha  YD.,  liep.  1862,  172.— C^oop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  526.— AllkX,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z^ 
iii,  18^2, 181.— Hold.,. Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  208.-CouES.  Key,  1872,233. 
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Canace  ohscurOf  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlv,  1857,  428.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 
422;  pl.59,  f.  1,2.  ^ 

Dendragapu9  ooscuruSf  Eluot,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1864,  23 ;  Monog.  Tetr.  pi.  -— . 

Hah, — Eastern  spurs  and  foot-hills  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  in  elevated 
and  wooded  (es]>ecially  coniferous)  regions,  excepting  where  replaced  by  yar.  richardaoni 
or  var.  fuliginoeua  (see  beyond).    South  to  New  Mexico. 

List  of  specimens. 


19158 
19159 
19160 
19161 
19162 
19163 
19164 
19165 
19166 
18167 


257 
256 


259 
258 
251 
252 
253 
255 


Deer  Creek,  Wy. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Feb.    1,  1860 


Feb.  21, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  21, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  13. 


1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
18<50 


G.H.Trook..  21.00 

do ,23.00 

do :21.00 


do 

do 

F.  V.  Hayden 

do 

do 

•  •  •  •   •  \A\^  •  *  ■  •  •  « 

do..:... 


21.25 
21.75 
20.50 
20.50 
19.50 
18.00 
19.00 


30.00 

9.50 

32.00 

lO.OJ 

31.00 

10.00 

31.50 

10.00 

30.00 

9.00 

30.50 

9.25 

30.50 

10.25 

28.75 

9.00 

'27.00 

8.25 

28.50 

8.50 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 8914-20,  Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Later  Expeditions.-^idiyZ,  60833-37,  Wyoming;  604(54,  Bitter  Cottonwood  Creek. 

Dwelling  iu  remote  mountainous  regions  not  often  visited  by  the 
sportsman,  the  Dusky  Grouse  is  not  yet  a  well-known  bird,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  indicate  its  characters.  It  is  ver>'  large — larger  than  any  of 
our  Grouse,  excepting  the  great  Sage  Cock,  and  some  8i>ecimen8  are 
little  inferior  in  size  to  an  average  bird  of  this  species.  It  is  dark  col- 
ored ;  the  tail  is  brownish-black,  more  or  less  marked  with  gray,  and 
with  a  broad  slate-gray  terminal  bar  (characters  not  seen  in  any  other 
species).  The  back  and  wings  are  dark  brown,  finely  waved  'in  zigzag 
with  slate-gray,  mixed  with  more  or  less  ochrey-brown  and  some  white 
on  the  scapularies.  Long  feathers  of  the  sides  similar  to  the  back ; 
other  under  parts  a  fine  bluish-gray  or  light-slate  color  (much  like  the 
tail-bar),  variegated  with  white,  especially  on  the  lower  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts.  Cheeks  black ;  throat  sharply  speckled  with  black  and 
white.  Legs  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  usual  warty,  colored  strip  of  skin 
over  the  eye.  Female  much  smaller  and  lighter  colored,  being  more  ex- 
tensively variegated  with  tawny  and  white,  but  showing  the  distinctive 
slate-gray  on  the  under  part«  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Length,  18  to 
24  inches  ;  wing,  8  to  10;  tail,  7  to  8  ;  extent  of  wings,  about  30.* 

The  eggs  of  the  Dusky  Grouse,  though  shaped  much  like  those  of  the 
Ganada  Grouse,  are  rather  more  elongate,  and,  of  course,  mucb  larger. 
Two  specimens  mejisure,  respectively,  2.05  by  1.45,  and  2.00  by  1.50,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  range  of  variation  iu  shape.  They  are  paler  and  more 
creamy  in  ground-color  than  those  of  T.  canadensis  usually  are,  and  are 
finely  speckled  all  over  with  chocolate-brown.  In  most  specimens  the^ 
markings  are  mere  dots  everywhere ;  a  pattern  that  sometimes  yields  tfi 


*  Specimens  from  Sitka  and  corresponding  regions,  with  the  slate-bar  on  the  tail,  as 
in  true  obscurus,  are  very  noticeably  darker  than  even  var.  richardsoni ;  and  the  female 
is  peculiar  in  the  prevalence  of  rich  rusty  and  chestnut-brown  markin^^s,  mixed  witb 
black,  comparing  with  the  female  of  the  other  varieties  much  as  Bonasa  var.  sabinei 
<:ompares  with  the  other  forms  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  and  being  apparently  equally  enti- 
tled to  varietal  distinction  by  name. 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  lately  described  this  form  as  a  different  variety,  as  follows : 

Tetr€u>  ohscnrus.  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  IriiV),  219.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Artv.  Inst. 

iv,  18<)4,  122  (British  Columbia).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287 

(Alaska).— FiNSCii,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  (U  (Alaska). 
Canace  ohscnrus  var.  fnUginosuSj  Rii>GW. — B.  B.  «fe  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  425  (Oregon  to 

Sitka). 

I  have  carfuUy  examine<l  this  form,  and  find  it  quite  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  the 
■other  varieties  of  this  genus. 
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larger  spots,  though  scarcely  to  such  bold  splashes  as  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  eggs  of  canadensis.  The  range  of  variation  is  like  that  seen 
in  Pedicecetes,  but  is  pushed  to  wider  limits. 

A  set  of  eight  eggs  of  var.  rwhardsoni  taken  by  Mr.  Trook,  June  23^ 
1860,  on  Clarke's  Fork  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  are  notably 
smaller  than  any  examples  of  true  obscnnis  eggs  which  have  come  under 
oar  notice,  measuring  only  about  1.75  by  1.25 ;  they  are  also  paler  and 
more  minutely  and  sparsely  dotted.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
these  distinctions  would  hold  through  a  large  series.  The  nest  which 
contained  these  eggs  was  built  on  the  ground,  beneath  a  wild-cherry 
bosh. 

For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  large  and  very  presentable  game 
bird  T  must  refer  to  other  authors,  having  never  yet  seen  it  alive.  Our 
principal  authorities  are  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley,  who,  apparently,  en- 
joyed excellent  opportunities  of  observation.  The  last  named  writes  as 
follows  in  the  work  above  cited : 

"This  bird,  called  generally  in  Oregon  the  Blue  Grouse,  and  also 
known  as  the  Pine  Grouse,  Dusky  Grouse,  &c.,  I  met,  for  the  first  time, 
when  our  exploring  party  reached  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, where  we  found  it  exceedingly  abundant,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  in  all  the  tim- 
bered country  between  the  last-mentioned  range  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn,  about  November  15,  they  generally  disappear,  and  it  is 
rare,  indeed,  to  see  a  single  individual  of  the  si)ecies  during  the  interval 
between  that  period  and  about  March  20  of  the  following  year.  Con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  this  bird  dunng  winter,  there  are  many 
opinions  among  the  settlers.  Some  maintain  that  the  species  is  migra- 
tory, and  that  they  retire  to  the  South,  while  others  say  that  Uiey  repair 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  evergreen  trees,  where,  in  the  thickest  foliage 
of  the  branches,  they  pass  the  cold  season  in  a  etate  of  semi-torpor, 
rarely  or  never  descending  until  warm  weather  comes  on.  As  they  sub- 
sist well  on  the  leaves  of  the  coniferae,  and  can  always  obtain  sufficient 
water  from  the  snow  and  rain-drops  on  the  leaves  to  supply  their  neces- 
sities, I  have  but  little  doubt  that  this  latter  is  the  correct  account,  or 
that,  if  migratory,  they  are  but  partially  so.  1  saw  one  bird  of  this 
species  on  the  ground  during  a  fall  of  snow  in  January,  1854,  near  the 
Nisqually  liiver,  Washington  Territory ;  and  1  have  been  told  that  a  man, 
near  Olympia,  whose  eyesight  is  excellent,  is  able  any  day  during  winter 
to  obtain  several  birds  by  searching  carefully  for  them  in  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  and  most  thickly-leaved  firs.  This  requires  eye-sight  of  much 
greater  power  than  most  men  possess.  Even  in  the  summer,  when  these 
birds  are  generally  lower  in  the  trees,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them 
among  the  dense  branches.  They  have,  in  addition  to  their  sombre  hues, 
tne  advantage  of  their  habit  of  crowding  very  closely  to  the  limbs,  and 
of  sitting  almost  immovably  for  hours. 

**The  first  indication  in  the  spring  of  their  arrival?  or  activity?  is 
the  courting-call  of  the  male.  This  is  a  prolonged  noise,  sounding  much 
like  the  whirr  of  a  rattan-cane  whirled  rapidly  through  the  air.  It  is 
repeated  quickly  several  times,  and  then  stops  abruptly  for  a  brief  inter- 
val. This  noise  is  said  to  be  produced  by  inflating  and  contracting  a 
sac  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  when 
collapsed,  and  is  covered  with  an  orange-yellow,  thick,  corrugated,  un- 
feathered  skin.  These  birds,  at  Fort  St'eilacoom,  are  very  abundant 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer.  They  are  there  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  forests  of  fir-trees  {Abies  dotiglasii).  Late  in  the  season, 
after  hatching,  they  may  be  found  generally  at  midday  on  the  ground 
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in  search  of  berries,  seeds,  &c.  When  alarmed,  they  almost  invariably 
seek  safety  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  instinctively  ap})earing  to 
understand  the  advantage  of  thus  hiding.  In  the  autumn  they  are  more 
generally  found  on  the  ground  feeding  on  sallal  and  other  berries.  One 
day,  in  October,  1856, 1  saw  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  among  fern  and 
grass,  five  of  these  birds,  full  grown  and  in  excellent  order.  A  man 
killed  the  whole  five,  one  by  one,  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  without 
an  attempt  being  made  by  a  single  individual  to  fly.  This  Grouse  is  a 
very  fine  table  bird ;  the  little  dash  of  pine  taste  its  flesh  possesses  only 
adding  to  its  game  flavor.  I  have  known  males,  in  June,  weighing  three 
and  a  half  pounds,  although  they  rarely  exceed  two  and  three-fourths 
pounds.  By  August  Ist  the  young  are  generally  half  grown.  They  are 
then  easily  killed  on  the  wing,  and  are  excellent  for  the  table." 

In  the  same  work  Dr.  Cooper  remarks  that  the  Blue  Grouse  is  com- 
mon  in  most  of  the  forests  of  the  Territory,  though  less  so  near  the 
coast,  and  continues:  '*As  it  rarely  appears  on  the  ox>en  prairie,  it 
is  difficult  to  find,  if,  as  usual,  it  alights  on  a  tree.  So  perfectly  mo- 
tionless does  it  sit,  that  though  one  may  be  looking  straight  at  it,  he 
will  probably  mistake  it  for  a  knot  or  a  bunch  of  leaves.  •  •  •  • 
Duiing  May  near  the  coast,  and  until  August  in  the  mountains,  the  low 
tooting  of  this  Grouse  is  heard  everywhere,  sounding  something  like  th« 
cooing  of  a  Pigeon,  and  in  the  same  deep  tone  as  the  drumming  of  a 
Euffed  Grouse.  It  has  the  power  of  ventriloquism,  so  that  while  the 
bird  may  be  sitting  in  a  tree  overhead,  the  sound  seems  to  come  from 
places  quite  distant.  I  have  not  seen  the  nest  or  eggs,  but  in  June 
flocks  of  half-grown  young  are  murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Puget 
Sound.  In  winter  they  are  so  rarely  seen  west  of  the  mountains,  that 
the  i)eople  think  they  must  keep  entirely  in  the  trees.  In  October,  1853, 
I  saw,  however,  a  flock  running  through  the  snow,  near  the  Spokane 
plains,  and  one  of  them  was  shot;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  since 
then  in  the  winter." 

The  same  writer  has  some  additional  remarks  in  his  later  work  on  the 
Birds  of  California:  "This  fine  game  bird  is  common  in  Oregon  and 
Northern  California,  extending  in  the  Coast  Eange  nearly  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  about  latitude  38^.  They  are 
brought  to  market  in  winter  from  the  mountains  near  Napa,  and  are 
said  to  come  down  at  times  into  the  valleys,  but  have  never  been  met 
with  in  Caliiornia  south  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lati- 
tude 390,  1  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  in  September  only  above  an 
elevation  of  0,000  feet,  but  was  informed  that  they  went  much  lower 
down  in  winter,  probably  about  as  far  as  the  snows  fall,  or  to  about 
2,000  feet,  in  that  latitude.  1  think  their  range  is  more  dependent  on 
the  prevalence  of  spruce  and  other  dense  coniferous  forests  than  on  the 
climate,  as  it  is  much  milder  near  Napa  than  at  that  elevation  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  toward  the  north  they  frequent  valleys.  I  have  seen 
them  near  the  Columbia  Eiver  at  all  seasons,  usually  inhabiting  the 
dense  forests.  They,  however,  C/Ome  out  on  the  borders  of  prairies  and 
openings  when  not  molested,  especially  in  the  early  morning.  •  •  •  • 
Their  food  consists  of  various  berries,  nuts,  and  seeds,  besides  grain 
around  farms.  •  •  •  *  In  winter  they  live  much -on  the  buds  of 
trees,  even  those  of  the  coniferie." 

Quotation  of  Dr.  Newberry's  notice  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
present  article:  "The  Dusky  Grouse,  among  American  species,  is  only 
second  in  size  to  the '  Sage  Hen'  (T.  uropMsMnus).  The  cock  is  decidedly 
the  handsomest  of  all  American  Grouse,  and  the  flesh  is  white,  and 
equal  to  that  of  the  Eufled  Grouse  or  the  American  Partridge.    This 
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bird  inhabits  the  evergreen  forests  exclusively,  and  is  found  not  un- 
commonly-in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  lying  between  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the 
Golumbia.  In  the  Cascade  Mountains  we  found  it  associated  with  the 
Buffed  Grouse,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  more  than  any  other  spe- 
cies. When  on  the  ground  they  lie  very  close,  flying  up  from  your  feet 
as  you  approach  them,  and  when  flushed  always  take  to  a  tree:  while 
sitting  on  a  tree,  you  may  fire  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  nit  the 
bird  before  you  can  dislodge  it.  In  the  spring  the  male,  seated  motion- 
less on  a  branch  of  pine  or  fir  where  it  issues  from  the  trunk,  makes  a 
booming  call,  which,  by  a  remarkable  ventriloquial  power,  serves  rather 
to  mislead  than  direct  the  sportsman,  and,  unless  experienced  in  shoot- 
ing this  kind  of  Grouse,  he  will  be  likely  to  spend  much  time,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it,  in  a  vain  search  for  the  bini'^ 

The  habits  of  this  species  in  Colorado  may  be  elucidated  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Trippe's  manuscripts : 

"The  'Gray  Grouse,'  as  this  species  is  universally  called,  is  a  rather 
common  bird  throughout  the  mountains,  from  the  foot-hills  up  to  timber- 
line,  and,  during  summer,  wanders  at  times  above  the  woods  as  high  as 
the  summit  of  the  range.  Excepting  for  a  brief  period  in  August  and 
September,  it  rarely  approaches  the  vicinity  of  clearings,  frequenting 
the  dense  pine  forests,  and  showing  a  preference  for  the  tops  of  rocky 
and  inaccessible  mountains.  In  its  nature,  in  short,  it  is  the  exact 
counteri)art  of  the  Rufted  Grouse,  having  the  same  roving,  restless  dis- 
position ;  living  upon  the  same  diet  of  buds  and  berries ;  frequenting 
the  same  rugged,  craggy  mountain  haunts ;  and,  like  that  bird,  is  more 
or  less  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place 
on  foot.  Its  food  consists  principally  of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  vari- 
ous species  of  Ericacece,  which  abound  in  all  its  haunts.  It  is  also  very 
fond  of  grasshoppers  and  all  kinds  of  insects,  and,  while  the  snow  lies 
deep  upon  the  ground,  lives  for  the  most  part  upon  the  buds  and  tender 
leaves  of  the  pines.  When  the  grain  is  cut  in  the  valleys,  the  Grouse 
are  frequently  to  be  found,  in  the  stubble-fields  and  adjacent  coverts,  in 
small  flocks  of  from  three  or  four  up  to  eight  or  ten.  They  are  then  so 
tame  as  to  be  easily  approached  and  killed,  but  later  in  the  season  be- 
come somewhat  wilder,  though  never  very  shy.  They  never  gather  in 
large  flocks,  like  the  Pinnated  and  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  more  than  a 
single  family  being  rarely  found  together.  The  broods  separate  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  grown,  and,  from  the  middle  or  close  of  autumn  until 
the  succeeding  pairing  season,  the  Gray  Grouse  is  usually  found  alone. 
On  being  suddenly  startled,  this  bird  takes  wing  with  great  rapidity, 
sometimes  uttering  a  loud  cackling  note,  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Prairie  Hen  on  similar  occasions,  frequently  alighting  on  the  lower  limb 
of  a  tree  after  flying  a  little  way,  and  watching  the  intruder  with  out- 
stretched neck.  Sometimes  they  will  fly  up  to  the  top  of  a  tall  pine 
and  remain  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage  for  a  long  time;  nor  will  they 
move  or  betray  their  position,  although  sticks  and  stones  are  thrown 
into  the  tree,  or  even  a  shot  fired.  Late  in  summer  many  of  them  ascend 
to  the  upper  woods  to  feed  upon  the  multitudes  of  grasshoppers  that 
swarm  there  in  August  and  September,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
wander  above  timber-line,  and  may  sometimes  be  met  in  great  numbers 
among  the  copses  of  willows  and  juniper  that  lie  above  the  forests. 

"The  flight  of  the  Gray  Grouse  is  rapid  and  powerful.  Its  flesh  is 
white  and  tender,  resembling  that  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  In  all  re- 
spects it  seems  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the  mountain  fauna  of  Colorado 
that  is  occupied  by  the  latter  bird  among  the  mountains  of  New  En- 
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gland  and  the  Middle  States.  Although  Allen  gives  the  EnfFed  Grouse 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  <  mountains  of  Colorado,'  the  most  diligent 
search  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of  it;  while  all  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers with  whom  I  have  conversed  assured  me  that  it  is  never  found  tiiiere 
at  all.'' 

TETRAO  OBSOURUS  var.  RICHARDSONI,  (Dougl.)  Coues. 

Richardson's,  or  Black-tailed  Grouse. 

Tetrao  richardsoni,  Dougl.,  Trans.  LiDn.  Soc.  xvi,  141. — ^Wils.,  Zool.  lUost.  pis.  30, 31.~ 

Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  122.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  v,  1867, 86.— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  528. 
Dendragapus  richardsuni, Elliot,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1864,  23:  Monog.  Teir.  pi.  — . 
Tgtrao  ohscurusy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 344,  pis.  69, 60,  evidently  this  form.    (Also 

of  Audubon  and  Baird,  partly.    Not  of  Say,) 
Tetrao  ohscurus  var.  richardwmi,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  233. — Merr.,  Bep.  Geol.  Sorv.  Ter. 

1872,  698, 
Canace  ohsourus  var.  richardsimiy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N^A.  B.  iii,  1874,  427,  pL  59,  f.  4. 

ffdb, — "  Central  Rocky  Mountains,  from  South  Pass,  and  northward  to  Fort  Liaidy 
H.  B.  T."  (Cooper.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19168 
19169 
19175 

•  •  •  • 

W.  side  R.  Mts. 
do 

•  «  •  • 

June  5, 1860 
May  31, 1860 
July  23,  1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

G,H.Trook.. 

19.00 
19.25 
22.50 

28.50 
27.00 
31.50 

9.25 

--.. 

Yellowstone  R . 



Late  Expeditions,— G22lQ^22f  T6ton  Canon  and  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

In  this  slight  variety  of  the  common  Dusky  Grouse  the  general  colors 
are  darker,  and  the  terminal  slate  bar  on  the  tail  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, or  wanting  altogether.  It  is  clearly  the  form  described  and 
figured  by  Swainson  and  Eichardson,  as  above,  who  speak  of  it  as  in- 
habiting the  Eocky  Mountains  from  lat.  40°  to  lat.  67o,  and  perhaps  still 
further,  and  refer  it  to  the  true  T.  ohsairus  of  Say.  These  authors  men- 
tion one  of  Mr.  Douglas'  specimens,  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  as  being 
younger,  but  "  evidently  the  same  species.''  Audubon  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  varieties;  Baird  cites  ^^ ri^hardsani^  as  synonymous, 
but  noted  the  above  characters  of  certain  specimens.  As  Dr.  Cooper 
has  remarked,  the  apparent  distribution  of  the  variety  is  peculiar,  it 
being  embraced  to  the  East,  West,  and  South,  by  that  of  the  ordinary  T. 
obacurus. 


CBNTEOCEECUS  UEOPHASIANUS,  (Bp.)  Sw. 
Sage  Cock ;  Coek  of  the  Plains. 

Tetrao  ur(mh€isianuSi  Bp.,  Zool.  Jonrn.  iii,  1828,  214  ;  App.  Syn.  U.  S.  Birds  in  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  p.  442  ;  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  iii,  1830,  390 ;  Am.  Cm.  iii,  1830,  212,  pi.  21, 
fig.  2.— Doug.,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 133,  sp.  1.— Wils.,  Zool.  Illnst.  1831, 
pis.  26,  27.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  1832,  66C.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  503,  pi.  371; 
Syn.  1839,  205 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 106,  pi.  297.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  319.— 
Nbwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  la*)?,  95.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi,  1858,  431. 

Tetrao  (Cetitrocercus)  urophasianuSj  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  358,  pi.  58. 

Centrocercus  urophasianuSj  Jard.,  Nat.  Lib.  Birds,  140,  pi.  17. — Bd.,  N.  N.  A.  1858,  624. — 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  222.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 172.— Couks, 
Pr.  Tbila.  Acad.  1866,  94  (Mojave  River,  Cal.,  latitude  about  350).— Coop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  536.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— Holden-Aiken,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  209.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1872,  No.  164  (Western  Kansas).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  233.— Merr.,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  699.— B.  B.  & 
R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  429,  pi.  60,  f.  2,  4. 

Coch  of  the  Plains,  Lewis  &  Clarke,  ii,  180,  sp.  2. 
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ffah.—Sage  plains  of  the  West.    Eost  to  Western  Kansas.    Soath  to  about  35^.  West 
and  uorth  as  ftir  as  suitable  surface  extends.    Scarcely  to  be  found  on  the  Missouri. 

List  of  specimens. 


19134 
19135 

i9i:u; 

19137 
19138 
49139 
19140 
19141 
19142 
19143 
19144 
19145 
.19146 
19147 
19148 
19149 
19150 
19151 
19152 
19153 
19154 
19155 
19156 
19157 


175 
215 
266 
217  I 


205 

212 

218 

150 

221 

159 

286 

198 

1511 

219  j 

1481 

287' 

2131 

161' 

172 

152 

154 

196 


Powder  River.. 

Deer  Creek 

Platte  Valley . . 

Deer  Creek 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tullock*s  Cr.  .. 
Cbeyenue  Riv. . 

Deer  Creek 

Cheyenne  Riv. . 
Deer  Creek 

Platte  River... 


9 


i 
s 


Tongue  River. 
Clear  Fork  . . . 


9 


Oct.  7,  1859  ' 
Dec.  29,  1859  ! 
Jan. 12,  1860  ! 
Jan.  6,  1860  j 


Jan.  5,  1860 
Dec.  15,  laVJ 


Jan.  6, 
Nov.  — , 
Dec.  29, 
Nov.  — , 
Apr.  14, 
Sept.  5, 
Oct.  29, 
Jan.  7, 
Oct.  27, 


1860 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1859 


Jan.  12,  1860 
Oct.  11,  1859 


E.F.Tongue  R.I   9 


G.H.  Trook.. 

do 

F.  V.  Hayden . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

F.V.  Hayden. 
G.H.  Trook,. 

do 

F.V.  Hayden 

do 

do 

J.  Stevenson 

F.  V.  Hayden 

G.  H.  Trook. 


21.00 
22.00 
28.50 
31.90 


42.25 
21.75 
23.00 
31.50 


22.50 


Sept.  16, 1859  G.  H.  Trook . . 
Sept.  17, 1859  !  F.V.  Hayden 
Sept.  16, 1859  I  G.H. Trook. 


31.00 
20.00 
29..50 
23.00 


35.00 
35.00 
42.00 
41.50 


40.50 
3:  J.  00 
34.00 
44.50 


35.00 


29.40 
30.00 


24.00 
22.00 
20.00 


40.00 
33.50 
41.50 
38.00 
42,00 


10.50 
10.00 
12.00 
12.50 


12.50 

10.50 

9.75 

14.00 


10.00 


:^.oo 

43.00 


36.50 
34.00 
33.50 


12.00 
10.50 


11.00 
13.00 


11.50 
14.50 


11.50 
12.00 
10.50 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — No.  5419,  fifty  miles  up  the  Yellowstone ;  8921,  ^23, 
Cheyenne  River. 

Later  Expeditions.— mAG2,  Le  Bont^  Creek;  60826-32,  Wyoming;  61096-9,  Henry's 
Fork ;  6221^3-5,  North  Fork  and  Henry's  Lake,  Idaho. 

The  above  extensive  suite  of  specimens  illustrates  this  species  under 
the  vaiious  conditions  of  age,  sex,  and  season,  from  the  downy  young 
to  the  largest  cocks.  The  measurements  given  show  the  variation  in 
size  among  adult  birds.  Some  old  cocks  are  of  great  size — the  birds 
apparently  growing,  in  some  instances,  after  they  have  attained  normal 
dimensions.  The  female,  as  usual,  is  smuUer  than  the  male,  averaging 
about  one-third  less.  There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  the  bird  minutely 
in  the  present  connection ;  its  great  size  and  various  peculiar  features 
will  prevent  mistake  respecting  it.  The  full-grown  cocks  average  about 
2^  feet  in  length ;  the  hens  rather  under  2  feet  The  tail  equals,  or 
rather  exceeds,  the  wing  in  length,  and  consists  of  twenty  very  narrow 
acuminate  feathers,  stifiened  and  graduated  in  length  from  the  middle 
pair  outward.  A  more  remarkable  feature  of  the  cock  is  the  immense 
dilatable  air-sac  of  naked  yellow  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  bordered 
by  a  patch  of  curiously  stiffened,  homy  feathers,  like  fish-scales,  often 
terminating  in  bristly  filaments  several  inches  long.  The  feet  are  feath- 
ered to  the  toes,  as  in  most  of  our  other  Grouse.  The  most  noticeable 
color-mark  is  a  broad  black  area  on  the  under  parts  of  the  adult* 
less  extensive  in  the  female ;  it  contrasts  with  the  white  of  the  breast. 
The  upper  parts  are  varied  with  gray,  black,  brown,  and  tawny  or 
whitish.  The  cocks  weigh  from  three  to  six  pounds,  according  to  age 
and  condition ;  the  hens  are  correspondingly  much  lighter. 

The  history  of  this  species  is  generally  dated  fh>m  the  account  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  of  a  "Cock  of  the  Plains''  which  they  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  and  afterward 
more  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  The  first  technical  de- 
scription of  the  species  was  that  of  Bonaparte,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Tetrao  urophasianusj  noticed  in  various  periodicals,  and  figured  in  his 
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American  Ornithology,  a  specimen  in  the  Leadbeater  collection.  The 
Prince  supposed  this  to  be  a  female,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  same 
«ex  of  the  European  Cock  of  the  Woods  (Tetrao  nrogaUus)^  proclaimed 
it  to  be  as  large  as  the  latter,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Judging 
from  the  assigned  dimensions  of  28  to  30  inches  in  length,  his  bird  was 
a  cock,  although  he  does  not  notice  the  tympanum  or  modified  scaly 
feathers  of  the  neck,  these,  perhaps,  not  being  evident  in  his  immature 
specimen.  In  1831  Swainson  framed  for  the  species  the  subgenus  Ce»- 
trocercus^  and  gave  a  characteristic  figure.  The  bird  being  abundant, 
and  of  very  marked  features,  it  soon  became  generally  well  known,  and 
is  noticed  by  nearly  all  writers  who  have  visited  the  regions  it  inhabits. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Sage  Cock 
is  its  strict  confinement  to  a  region  of  peculiar  character.  Its  dispersion 
over  our  western  interior  seems  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  treeless, 
arid,  and  almost  desert  regions  where  grow  the  various  8i>ecie8  of  ArU- 
mma  or  wild  sage,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  and  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  The  largest  by  far  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  this  country, 
excepting  the  Turkey  alone,  and  one  ofifering  attractions  to  the  sports- 
mao,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  least  consequence  of  all  from  an  econo- 
mic point  of  view,  since  the  nature  of  its  harsh  and  bitter  food  renders 
its  flesh  little  acceptable — indeed  unpalatable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

As  far  up  the  Missouri  as  I  have  been  (to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Steven- 
sou,  150  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone),  I  have  failed  to 
note  any  indication  of  the  bird's  presence ;  while  it  certainly  does  not 
occur  to  the  northward  anywhere  east  of  longitude  103^.  It  is  stated 
to  be  common  on  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  it 
doubtless  is  also  in  southwestern  portions  of  Dakota,  and  thence  west- 
ward, in  suitable  districts,  to  California  and  Oregon,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  Banges.  As  above  indicated,  the  point  of  ascer- 
tained southernmost  range  is  the  Mojave  Eiver,  a  specimen  killed  there 
having  been  seen  by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  also  found  what  he  considered  to 
be  addditional  evidence  of  its  occurrence.  I  do  not  know  the  line  of 
northward  extension,  and  it  is,  apparently,  not  yet  ascertained ;  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  run,  at  some  points  at  least,  near  the  present 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  along  the  49th  parallel.  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson gives  nothing  to  the  point  on  this  score ;  and  the  only  indications 
I  have  met  with  are  those  given  by  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley.  The  for- 
mer mentions  the  Spokane  plains,  in  Washington  Territory,  as  a  locality 
north  of  which  none  were  seen,  "the  country  being,  apparently,  too 
w^oody  for  them.  On  those  plains  they  were  common,  for  though  level, 
the  surface  is  dry,  sterile,  and  elevated  near  1,000  feet  above  the  sea." 
Dr.  Suckley  writes  that  they  are  found  "on  the  sage  barrens  of  the  Ya- 
kima and  Simcoe  Valleys,  in  Washington  Territory,  about  latitude  46^ 
xind  470  north."  He  also  speaks  of  shooting  it  on  the  Milk  River,  Mon- 
tana, about  200  miles  west  of  Fort  Union,  the  most  northeastern  point 
at  present  on  record  to  my  knowledge.  The  same  gentleman  refers  to 
their  food  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  have  dissected  these  Grouse  in  situations  where  there  was  abun- 
dance of  grass  seeds,  wild  grain,  grasshoppers,  and  other  kinds  of  food 
that  a  person  would  imagine  would  be  readily  eaten  by  them,  yet  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  single  particle  of  any  other  food  in  their  full  stomachs 
than  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia.  This  food  must  be  either  highly  pre- 
ferred, or  else  be  essential  to  their  existence.  They  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  of  doing  for  a  long  time  without  water,  as  I  have  found  them 
habitually  in  dry  desert  situations,  during  severe  droughts,  a  long  dis- 
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tance  from  water.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  rather  strong  and  bitter, 
from  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  it  quickly  decomposes  after  death.'' 

Dr.  Suckley's  account  of  the  diet  of  these  birds  is,  however,  too  ex- 
clusive. They  certainly  eat  various  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  and 
an  indiscriminate  variety  of  vegetable  substances.  Mr.  Eidgway  in- 
forms me  of  an  interesting  fact :  that  the  gizzard  of  the  Sage  Cock  is  a 
slightly  muscular  membranous  bag,  quite  different  from  the  strong, 
dense  "grist-milP  of  ordinary  Oallince,  The  point  has  been  recorded  in 
the  following  terms : 

"A  peculiarity  of  this  species,  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed,  is  that 
its  stomach,  instead  of  being  hard  and  very  muscular  as  in  other  Qalli' 
nacea^  is  soft  and  membraneous,  like  that  of  the  birds  of  prey.  This 
was  first  told  me  by  hunters  in  Nevada,  and  I  afterward  satisfied  myself 
of  the  truth  of  their  statement  that  the  Sage  Hen  "  has  no  gizzard,'^ 
by  dissecting  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals.  This  bird  is  never 
known  to  eat  grain,  but  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  green  leaves  of 
artemisia  and  on  gra^hoppers." — (Am.  yat  viii,  1874.) 

The  same  feature  is  also  noticed  oy  a  late  writer  in  Forest  and  Stream^ 
iu  the  following  article,  which  I  reproduce,  somewhat  abbreviated : 

"A  measurement  of  the  picture  gives  length  of  bill  and  head  3  inches, 
neck  7,  body  14,  and  tail  10  inches ;  tota^l,  34  inches.  Its  actual  weight 
in  feather  was  seven  pounds,  and  it  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  full-growu 
male  bird,  the  female  being  about  two  pounds  less.  The  attitude  is 
characteristic,  half  crouching  as  it  steals  off  when  alarmed.  The  color 
is  also  true  to  life,  black  and  brown,  mottled  with  white,  except  the 
breast,  where  white  predominates.  You  will  perceive,  also,  that  the  legs 
are  slightly  feathered.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  bird  is,  that  it  has 
no  gizzard ;  and  in  hundreds  examined,  no  seeds,  grain,  or  insects  were 
^ver  found  in  the  craw,  or  rather  paunch,  which  is  very  large.  This  lack 
of  a  gizzard  indicates  it  to  be  a  browser,  and  not  a  grain  eater.  Its  food 
is  principally  the  artemisia  or  w  ild  sage,  though  indications  of  the  leaves 
and  buds  of  the  grease- wood  and  various  grasses  were  sometimes  found* 
1  have  never  met  with  it  where  the  wild  sage  did  not  abound. 

**I  notice  that  some  of  your  correspondents  state  that  it  is  scarcely 
ratable  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  caused  by  the  artemisia.  Here  is 
the  remedy :  Immediately  after  killing,  draw  the  bird,  thoroughly  re- 
moving the  intestines  and  their  contents,  but  all  other  dressing  can  be 
<lelayed  till  camp  is  reached.  Treated  in  this  manner  it  has  no  disa- 
greeable taste.  This  is  what  we  should  expect,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  all  animals  the  peculiarities  of  food  pass  off  by  secretions 
through  the  natural  channels.  The  milk  and  butter  of  a  cow  feeding 
upon  wild  garlic,  cabbage,  rag-weed,  &c.,  will  be  tainted  with  their  pe- 
culiar qualities,  but  the  flesh  is  not  So  when  the  bird  is  dead  the  opera- 
tions of  the  body  cease,  absorption  commences,  and  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  begin  to  affect  the  flesh.  The  power  of  life  to  resist  absorp- 
tion and  decay  are  as  wonderful  as  mysterious.  A  live  fish  in  salt  water 
continues  fresh.  The  rubbing  of  salt  upon  a  live  hog's  back  would 
hardly  cure  the  meat,  but  when  slaughtered,  it  takes  up  the  salt  through, 
skin  and  flesh  alike.  But  perhaps  too  much  upon  this  familiar  principle, 
unless  it  serves  to  redeem  this  magnificent  bird  from  its  unlucky  reputa- 
tion. The  flesh  is  quite  dark  and  rather  dry,  but  when  the  bird  is  about 
two-thirds  grown,  with  the  bitter  taste  prevented  iu  the  manner  I  have 
described,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  hungry  man  to  find  fault  with  it,  especially 
in  camp.  I  notice  also  that  a  correspondent  siiys  that  it  does  not  lie  well 
•before  a  dog^  I  have  not  found  it  so  under  favorable  circumstances. 
When  there  is  reasonable  cover,  its  conduct  in  that  respect  is  better 
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than  that  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  Bat  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitat 
do  not  give  the  dog  a  fair  chance  to  work,  or  do  himself  or  the  game 
justice.  The  artemisia  grows  only  upon  barren  prairies,  from  4,000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of 
dry  sand,  alkaline  clay,  granite  rocks,  &c.,  with  little  other  vegetation 
but  stunted  shrubs,  cactus,  and  an  occasional  clump  of  wild  grass,  where 
rains  rarely  occur,  and  there  is  little  moisture  in  the  air  or  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  a  tough,  sprawling,  crooked  evergreen,  or  rather  ever- 
gray  shrub,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  high,  partly  deciduous  in  appear- 
ance, much  like  the  garden  sage,  and  when  thick,  very  difficult  for  man, 
horse  or  dog,  to  get  through. 

<^The  Sage  Cock  is  a  good  skulker  and  runner,  and  not  easily  flushed 
if  it  can  hide.  It  gets  up  heavily,  like  the  Wild  Turkey,  laboring  bard 
with  the  wings  until  a  proper  height  is  reached  and  speed  is  obtained, 
when  it  sails  rapidly  away,  and,  if  alarmed,  often  goes  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  before  dropping. 

"The  packs  are  smaller  than  any  other  variety  of  Grouse,  rarely  ex- 
ceMiug  ten.  They  never  alight  upon  trees,  and,  indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  them  among  timber.  They  are  Kirely  found  east  of  Fort  Laramie 
or  of  the  range  of  Black  Hills,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  or  shelf 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain!^  going  west.  The  mountain  deserts  constitute 
their  home.  I  have  met  them  in  the  Laramie  plains,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  North  Platte,  on  Sweetwater  River,  on  the  headwaters  of 
Green  River  ^the  Colorado  of  the  West),  on  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  on  Wind  River,  but  nowhere  so  numerous  as  on  the  latter  stream 
and  its  tributaries,  where  scores  would  be  often  seen  in  a  mil^s  ride. 

"The  Sage  Cock  is  also  said  to  be  common  north  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  British  line,  and  west  to  California,  but  in  these  observations  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  sections  [  have  personally  visited.  It  would  be 
safe  to  presume  that  they  would  be  found  wherever  there  was  a  barren 
prairie  stocked  with  artemisia. 

<'I  have  beard  it  said  that  the  Sage  Cock  migrates,  but  this  is  not  so, 
as  I  have  seen  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  same  ground.  In 
this  respect  their  habits  are  the  same  as  other  varieties  of  Grouse,  never 
moving  far  from  the  spot  where  hatched,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  idea  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  rarely  seen  moving 
in  the  severe  weather  and  terrible  storms  of  this  region,  their  habit 
being  to  lie  close  in  ravines  and  hollows,  and  dense  thickets  of  artemisia, 
where  they  can  have  food  and  shelter." 

Dr.  Newberry's  account,  which  I  extract  almost  entire  as  no  less 
interesting  to  the  sportsman  than  to  the  naturalist,  will  bring  this  great 
'*  Bustard  "  vividly  to  mind : 

^<  Coming  into  camp  at  evening,  I  had  been  attracted  by  a  white 
chalk-like  bluif,  some  two  miles  to  the  right  of  our  trail,  which  I  visited 
and  examined.  Near  it  was  a  warm  spring,  which  came  out  of  the  hill- 
side,  and,  spreading  oyer  the  prairie,  kept  a  few  acres  green  and  fresh^ 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  universal  brown  of  the  landscape.  In 
this  little  oasis  I  found  some,  to  me,  new  flowers,  many  reptiles,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  of  which  I  killed  several, 
the  whole  presenting  attractions  sufficiently  strong — as  we  were  to  re- 
main in  camp  one  day — to  take  me  over  there  next  morning.  I  had 
filled  my  plan^case  with  flowers,  had  obtained  frogs,  and  snakes,  and 
chalky  infusorial  earth  enough  to  load  down  the  boy  who  accompanied 
me,  and  had  enjoyed  a  flue  morning's  sport,  dropping  as  many  Grouse 
on  the  prairies  as  we  could  conveniently  carry.  Following  up  the  little 
stream  toward  the  spring  on  the  hill-side,  a  dry,  treeless  surface,  with 
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patches  of  ^  sage  brash  "  {Artemisia  tridentata)j  I  xras  suddenly  startled 
by  a  great  flutter  and  rush,  and  a  dark  bird,  that  appeared  to  me  as 
large  as  a  Turkey,  rose  from  the  ground  near  me,  and,  uttering  a  hoarse 
hek  hek^  flew  off  with  an  irregular,  but  remarkably  well-sustained,  course. 

*^  I  was  just  then  stooping  to  drink  from  the  little  stream,  and  quite 
unprepared  for  game  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  for  such  a  bird,  evidently 
a  Orouse,  but  so  big  and  black,  so  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  dimen- 
sions, that  I  did  not  think  of  shooting  him,  but  stood  with  open  eyes, 
aud,  doubtless,  open  mouth,  eagerly  watching  his  flight  to  mark  him 
down.  But  stop  he  did  not — so  long  as  I  could  see  him,  now  flapping, 
now  sailing,  he  kept  on  his  course  till  he  disappeared  behind  a  hill  a 
mile  away. 

<^  I  was,  of  course,  greatly  chagrined  by  his  escape,  but  knowing  that, 
given  one  Grouse,  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  find  another,  I  commenced 
looking  about  for  the  mate  of  the  one  I  had  lost.  My  search  was  not 
a  long  one;  almost  immediately.she  rose  from  under  a  sage  bnish  with 
a  noise  like  a  whirl-wind,  not  to  fly  a  mile  before  stopping  to  look 
around,  as  the  cock  had  done,  but,  by  a  fortunate  shot,  falling  helpless 
to  the  ground.  No  deer-stalker  ever  felt  more  triumphant  enthusiasm 
while  standing  over  the  prostrate  body  of  a  buck,  or  fisherman  when 
the  silvery  sides  of  a  salmon  sparkled  in  his  landing-net,  than  I  felt  as 
I  picked  up  this  great,  and  to  me  unknown,  bird.  I  afterward  ranged 
the  hill-sides  for  hours,  with  more  or  less  success,  waging  a  war  on  these 
birds,  which  I  found  to  be  quite  abundant,  but  very  strong-winged  aud 
diflScult  to  kill.  I  repeatedly  flushed  them  not  ten  yards  from  me,  and, 
as  they  rose,  poured  my  whole  charge,  right  and  left,  into  them,  knock- 
ing out  feathers,  perhaps,  but  not  killing  the  bird,  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  my  hopes  and  expectations,  would  carry  off  my  shot  to  such  a  dis- 
tance that  I  would  not  follow  him,  even  did  I  know  he  would  never  rise 
again.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  1  found  these  birds  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  ^  sage  bushes,'  from  under  which  they  usually  spring. 

<^  A  few  days  later,  on  the  shores  of  Wright  and  Rhett  Lakes,  we 
found  them  very  abundant,  and  killed  all  we  cared  to.  A  very  fine 
male  which  I  killed  there  was  passed  by  nearly  the  whole  party,  within 
thirty  feet,  in  open  ground.  I  noticed  him  as  soon,  perhaps,  as  he  saw 
us,  and  waited  to  watch  his  movements.  As  the  train  approached  ho 
sank  down  on  the  ground,  depressing  his  head,  and  lying  as  motionless 
as  a  stick  or  root,  which  he  greatly  resembled.  After  the  party  had 
passed  I  moved  toward  him,  when  he  depressed  his  head  till  it  restecl 
on  the  ground,  and  evidently  made  himself  as  small  as  possible.  He 
did  not  move  till  I  had  approached  within  fifteen  feet  of  him,  when  he 
arose,  and  I  shot  him.  He  was  in  fine  plumage,  and  weighed  over  five 
pounds.  We  continued  to  meet  with  the  Sage  Hen,  whenever  we  crossed 
sage  plains,  till  we  reached  the  Columbia. 

<^To  the  westward  of  the  Cascade  Kange  this  bird  probably  does  not 
exist,  as  all  its  habits  and  preferences  seem  to  fit  it  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  sterile  and  anhydrous  region  of  the  central  desert.  Its  flesh  i$ 
dark  and,  particularly  in  old  birds,  highly  flavored  with  worm-wood, 
which,  to  most  persons,  is  no  proof  of  excellence.  The  young  bird,  ii 
parboiled  and  stewed,  is  very  good ;  but,  as  a  whole,  this  is  inferior  foi 
the  table  to  any  other  species  of  American  Grouse." 

In  the  paper  above  cited,  Mr.  Holden  remarks  a  habit  of  this  Grouse 
probably  known  to  few.  "  They  roost  in  circles  on  the  ground,''  he  says; 
*'I  have  seen  a  patch  of  ground,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  completely 
covered  with  their  excrement.  I  think  they  resort  to  the  same  plac^ 
many  nights  in  succession,  unless  disturbed.'' 
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Some  of  those  habits  of  the  Sage  Cock  which  are  peculiar  to  the  pair- 
ing season  were  described  by  one  of  the  earlier  writers,  doubtless  with 
substantial  accuracy,  and  are  quoted  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana. 
*'They  pair  in  March  and  April.  Small  eminences  on  the  banks  of 
streams  are  the  places  usually  selected  for  celebrating  the  weddings^ 
the  time  generally  about  sunrise.  The  wings  of  the  male  are  lowered, 
buzzing  on  the  ground ;  the  tail,  spread  like  a  fan,  somewhat  erect :  the 
bare,  yellow  oesophagus  inflated  to  a  prodigious  size — fully  half  as  large 
as  his  body,  and,  from  its  soft,  membranous  substance,  being  well  con- 
trasted with  the  scale-like  feathers  below  it  on  the  breast,  and  the  flexi- 
ble, silky  feathers  on  the  neck,  which  on  these  occasions  stand  erect. 
In  this  grotesque  form  he  displays,  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  mate, 
u  variety  of  attitudes.  His  love-song  is  a  confused,  prating,  but  not 
oftensively  disagreeable,  tone — something  that  we  can  imitate,  but  have 
diflBculty  in  expressing — hurr-hnrr-hurr-rrr-hoo^  ending  in  a  deep, 
hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  large 
reed.'' 

Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  "drums^  of 
the  common  Pinnated  Grouse  when  fully  inflated,  may  fail,  without 
actual  inspection,  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  enormous  yellow  air-sacs  of 
the  Sage  Cock  in  their  condition  of  greatest  distension.  Instead  of 
being  regularly  hemispherical,  like  half  a  small  orange,  they  are  im- 
mense, bulging  masses  of  irregular  contour,  seeming  to  meet  in  front, 
and  singularly  distorting  the  figure  of  the  bird — surmounted  with  a 
Iringe  of  filaments  depending  from  the  mass  of  erect  white  feathers,  and 
ending  below  in  a  solid  set  of  white  scaly  plumes.  Perhaps  no  bird  of 
our  country  presents  a  more  remarkable  aspect  than  the  Sage  Cock 
under  the  circumstances  just  noted ;  while  at  all  times  his  presence  and 
bearing  are  sufficiently  striking.  The  mode  of  flight  is  roost  like  that 
of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse — indeed,  what  resemblances  the  Sage  Cock 
bears  to  any  other  of  our  birds,  are  closest,  in  all  respects,  with  this 
species.  There  is  the  same  complete  spread  of  the  wing,  when  the  ends 
of  the  outer  quills  show  spaces  between  them — the  same  heavy  yet 
swift  and  steady  course,  accomplished  with  an  alternation  of  a  few  en- 
ergetic strokes,  and  a  period  of  sailing  with  stiffly  motionless  wings, 
until  the  impulse  is  spent.  A  point  in  which  the  Sage  Grouse  differs 
j'rom  the  Sharp- tailed,  if  not  also  from  every  other  one  of  our  Grouse,  is 
that  it  never  takes  to  the  trees,  its  exclusively  terrestrial  habits  being, 
indeed,  a. necessity  arising  in  the  nature  of  the  country  it  inhabits. 

The  ^gg  of  the  Sage  Fowl  may  be  recognized  at  a  glanoe  by  its  size 
and  elongated  shape ;  it  is  comparatively  narrower  and  more  pointed 
than  that  of  any  other  Grouse  of  this  country,  and  our  specimens, 
selected  from  a  great  number  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  measure, 
respectively,  2.25  by  1.50  5  2.10  by  1.60;  2.10  by  1.50;  2.05  by  1.50.  The 
shell  first  forms  pale  grayish-white,  with  a  faint  greenish  shade,  and 
subsequently  becomes  a  grayish  or  greenish-drab  by  acquiring  more  or 
less  of  a  brown  tint ;  this  is  spotted  with  chocolate-brown,  mostly  in 
specks  and  minute  dots,  pretty  evenly  and  rather  thi(5kly  distributed, 
sometimes  very  sparsely  so  marked,  and  occasionally  with  larger  spots 
(size  of  a  si>lit  pea)  tending  to  a  circular  shape,  with  sharj)  edges.  The 
same  circularity  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  markings. 

An  interesting  law  affecting  egg-coloration  may  be  deduced  from 
examination  of  eggs  which,  like  those  of  all  our  Grouse  and  many  other 
birds,  are  colorless,  or  of  uniform  color  at  first,  yet  variously  marked 
when  laid.     In  such  cases,  i)robably  without  exception,  the  markings 
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are  entirely  upon  the  surface,  and  consequently  appear  of  the  same  color, 
only  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  depth  of  the  pigment  depos- 
ited. Tlie  shell  being  entirely  formed  in  an  upper  portion  of  the  oviduct, 
where  there  ai*e  no  cells  for  the  elaboration  of  special  pigments,  these 
various  colorations  are  never  obscured  by  being  overlaid  with  shell-  sub- 
stance ;  whereas  in  those  cases  where  special  coloring  matter  is  early 
laid  down,  during  the  formation  of  the  shell,  we  have  different  sets  of 
spots,  some  in  the  shell,  others  on  its  surface,  the  former  being  those  so 
often  conventionally  described  as  ''lilac,''  "lavender,''  &c.,  but  being  in 
reality  the  various  browns  and  reds,  like  those  of  the  surface,  only  over- 
laid with  the  white  or  whitish  calcareous  substance. 

The  young  Sage  Fowl  shows  features  parallel  with  those  of  the  young 
Sharp-tailed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  affinity  of  the  two.  ,  We 
find  the  same  sharp,  white  shaft-lines  in  various  places  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  same  brown  speckling  of  the  plumage  of  the  breast.  We 
find,  at  a  very  early  age,  indication  of  the  future  black  abdominal  area 
in  a  dark  brown  patch  on  the  belly. 

PEDKECETES  PHASIANELLUS  var.  COLUMBIANUS,  (Ord,)  Os. 

Southern  8harp-tailed  Grouse. 

a.  phas^ianellus  proper. 

* 

Tetrao phasiandluSf  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  lOtb  ed.  1758,  IGO  (T.  urogalliu  B,f  phaaianellus^ 
of  12th  ed.  p.  273).— FoRST.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  pp.  394,  495.— 0«.,  Syst.  Nat. 
i.  1763,  747.— Lath..  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  635.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Joum.  p.  680.— 
Bp.,  Am.  Oru.  iii,  1828,  37 ;  text  of  ^  from  Arctic  America,  but  not  the  plate. 

Teirao  {Centrocercus) phasianellu^f  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  13.  A.  ii,  1831,  361  (relates  chiefly  to 
the  present,  though  iDcludiuff  the  foUowiug  variety). 

Pediooaetes  phasianellust  Eluot,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1H62,  403  (uot  of  United  States  writ- 
ers).—MuR.,  Edinb.  Joum.  1859.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  v,  1867,  88.— Daix 
&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Yukon). 

Ptd'uBcetes  phasianellus,  CoUKS,  Key,  1872, 234.— B.  B.  <fc  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 434,  pi.  69,  f.  3. 

Pedioccrtes  kennicotiii,  Suck.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  p.  361. 

Long-tailed  Grouse  ( Urogallue  minor)^  Ei>w.,  iii,  117. 

Sharp-tailed  Grouw^  Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  306. 

b.  coliimbianus, 

Phasianus  columhianua,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  317  (based  on  Columbian 

Pheasant  of  Letvis  and  Clarke^  ii,  180). 
Pediocaetes  columhianm,  Elliot,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  403 ;  Monog.  l>tr.  pi.— Hold.- 

Aiken,  Pr.  liost.  Soc.  xv,  lt?72,  208. 
Pedicecetes  columbianuttf  Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  532. 


Pedicdcetes  phasianellus  var.  columbiatius,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  234.— Ali.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 
iii,  1872,  181.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  436,  pi.  60,  f.  1. 


PedUfcaetes  phasianellus,  Bp.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  626.— Coop.  &  SiiCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  186D„ 
223.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 123.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.— Trippe. 
Pr.  Bo8t.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  240. 

Ptditeceten  jthasiaHelluSy  Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  172.— Mkrr.,  Rep.  U.  8.  G.  S.  Ter.  1872,  699. 

Tetrao  urophasianelluBj  Douol.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  136. 

Hah, — Of  the  northern  variety,  or  true  phamanellus,  the  interior  of  British  America, 
east  to  Hudson's  Bay,  north  ancf  west  to  Fort  Yukon,  south  nearly  to  the  United  Statea 
boundary,  where  it  shades  into  var.  columbiatius.  •  The  latter  inhabits  the  western  por- 
tions of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  all  of  Dakota,  thence  diagonally  across  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  to  Colorado,  thence  in  Hui table  districts  across  the  country  to  the  Sierra 
Kevada  and  Cascade  Ranges. 
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List  ofipetimeiM, 


19173 
19174 
19175 
1917C 
19177 
19178 


195 
225 
223 
224 

204 
220 


Rosebud  Creek. 
Deer  Creek  . . . . 
do  ...... 

•  ••*••   •  vl  V     •  •  •  •  •  « 

do 

■  •  •  •  •  •  •  vL  V    •  •   «  •  •  ■ 


$ 

9 
9 


Sept. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


8,1861 
5,  1860 
1,1860 
7,1860 
29,1859 
11,1860 


G.  H.Trook.. 
F.V.Hayden. 

do ^ 

G.  H.  Trook  . 

do 

F.V.Hayden. 


16.50 
17.00 


19.00 
19.00* 


25.60 
25.00 


29.00 
29".0b" 


9.00 
6.00 


9A)0 
9.50' 


Lieutenant  Warren's  EjcpedUUm, — 5420,  Fort  Union ;  5421,  5422,  mouth  of  Vermilion 
River ;  5442,  5443,  Fort  Pierre. 

Later  £rpedi<io]i«.— 54326,  Wyoming;  60463,  Le  Bout^  Creek;  61792-3,  Port  Neaf 
River,  Idaho. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  became  somewhat  involved  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  distinguish  by  name  the  two  geographical  races  which  oonsti- 
tute  the  species.  Prior  to  1861  there  was  supposed  to  be  but  a  single  kind,  the  Teirao 
phaeianellus  of  authors.  At  that  time  examination  of  numerous  specimens  from  Arotic 
America,  and  their  comparison  with  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  United  States,  showed  the 
existence  of  two  forms  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  and  the  northern  variety  was  published 
by  Dr.  Suckley  as  a  new  specif  nnder  the  name  of  Pediocaetes  kennicottiL  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  Mr.  Elliot  showed  that  this  northern  form  was  really  the  one  upon 
which  Linnasus  originally  based  the  name  of  Tetrao  phasianeUuSj  and  that  it  was  the 
pouthem  one,  therefore^  that  required  to  be  distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  He 
very  properly  adopted  for  the  latter  the  term  columbianuSf  after  Ord,  whose  bird  was 
the  **  Columbian  Pheasant "  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  nnquestionably  our  common  Sharp- 
tailed  Grouse.  Dr.  Suckle^  and  Mr.  Elliot,  alike  right  in  distinguishing  the  two  varie- 
ties, went  too  far  in  supposing  thom  to  be  different  species ;  for,  as  stated  in  the  ''  Kev," 
p.  234,  they  are  simply  geographical  races  shading  into  each  other,  as  I  shall  point 
out  more  particularly  m  this  article.  To  the  northern,  British  American,  fbrm 
belong  the  name  Tetrtio  phasianellus  of  Linnasus,  and  of  those  early  writers  who  drew 
their  inspiration  from  him,  as  well  as  the  Pediooaites  phasianellus  of  those  late  writers 
whose  notices  are  based  upon  the  same  bird.  To  the  southern  form,  var.  ooluwlnanuSf 
belongs  the  name  Tetrao  phasianellus^  or  Pediopcetes  pkasianelluSf  of  those  writers  who 
refer  to  the  United  States  bird.  Certain  authors,  however,  obviously  include  both 
forms  in  their  articles ;  thus  Bonaparte,  in  the  American  Ornithology,  desoribea  the 
male  f^om  Arctic  America,  and  figures  the  female  var.  columhianus  Irom  the  United 
States ;  while  Richardson,  whose  account  relates,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  northern 
bird,  includes  the  southern  in  his  statement  that  the  species  is  found  down  to  latitude 
41^  on  the  Biissouri. 

But  such  bibliographical  points,  the  establishing  of  which  is  a  part 
of  the  drudgery  the  closet  naturalist  must  perform,  have  little  or  no 
general  interest,  and  we  willingly  turn  to  a  more  inviting  aspect  of  our 
subject,  the  proper  natural  history  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  While 
some  descriptions  of  the  colors  of  the  bird  have  been  minute  even  to 
tediousness,  no  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  sufficiently  explicit  in 
regard  to  certain  points  of  structure  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  in  examining  the  freshly-killed  bird,  or  respecting  the 
changes  of  plumage.  If,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  egg-shelly  which  ex- 
ists but  a  few  days,  is  very  diflferently  colored  at  different  periods  of  its 
existence^  what  variation  may  we  not  expect  to  find  in  the  coloration  of 
the  bird  itself,  which  lives  for  several  years  ?  We  will  begin  by  noting 
those  differences  which,  owing  to  the  operation  of  climatic  influences, 
subsist  between  the  average  bird  of  Arctic  America  and  that  of  the 
United  States  prairies.  That  these  two  are  not  distinct  species,  but 
only  geographical  varieties  of  the  same  species,  will  be  as  evident  to  the 
sportsman  and  amateur  naturalist  from  their  points  of  view  as  it  is  to 
the  technical  scientist  from  his. 

The  northern  variety,  or  true  phasmnellitSj  is  much  darker*  and  more 
heavily  colored  than  its  southern    representative,  var.  columbianus, 

*  The  egg8  of  this  northern  form  differ  from  those  of  the  southern  in  a  manner  anolo- 
irons  to  the  difference  in  plumage,  averaging  decidedly  darker  and  browner  drab,  eome- 
tiiues  attaining  a  chocolate-brown  color,  and  showing  greater  tendency  to  spotting. 
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There  is  much  less  of  the  buff,  tawny,  or  brownish-yellow  variegation, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  latter.  The  general  colors  might  be  called  brown- 
ish-black and  white  in  the  former,  the  markings  disposed  in  a  pattern 
common  to  both  varieties,  yet  the  fulvous  of  var.  columbianus  assuming 
a  dark  brown  cast.  In  the  northern  bird  the  angular  dark-markings 
on  the  white  ground  of  the  under  parts  are  almost  black,  and  acutely 
arrow-head  shaped  for  the  most  part ;  in  the  southern,  these  markings 
are  much  lighter  brown,  and,  excepting  generally  the  hinder  ones,  have 
a  more  rounded  outline.  In  the  northern  bird  the  throat  is  white, 
speckled  with  blackish ;  in  the  southern  it  is  tawny,  and  nearly  or  quite 
unmarked.  Now  these  are  the  prominent  characteristics,  as  they  obtain 
In  the  more  strongly  marked  examples.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  mixed  and  obscured  in  every  degree  in  the  complete  and 
•  gentle  intergradation  which  obtains  between  the  two  varieties,  proving 
them  to  be  but  a  single  species.  Along  the  United  States  northern 
boundary,  and  rather  to  the  northward,  specimens  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  above  noted.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  both  forms,  such  a  difference  between  the  breeding  and 
the  autumnal  plumages  (the  latter  being  the  lighter),  as  to  further 
pffove  the  impossibility  of  specific  distinctions  being  established.  Birds 
that  I  killed  in  June  and  July  along  the  northern  border  of  Dakota, 
deeidedly  approached  the  dark  northern  form ;  their  offspring,  shot  in 
the  same  locality  the  following  September,  when  they  were  full  grown, 
very  clearly  pertained  to  the  southern.  They  were  all,  indeed,  much 
lighter  tlian  the  heaviest  colored  arctic  birds ;  but  the  old  ones  had  the 
white  and  speckled  instead  of  buff  throat,  and  so  had  the  young  ones 
through  the  summer;  they  only  assumed  the  buff  throat,  and  thus  dis- 
tinctively showed  their  relationship  with  the  southern  form,  after  the 
September  moult.  Speaking  geographically,  as  well  as  zoologically,  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  limits  to  the  two  forms.  All  the  United  States 
specimens  I  have  seen,  however,  are  unquestionably  var.  columhiamis  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  conventionally  fix  its  limit  along  our  present  politi- 
cal boundary,  although  the  other  variety  only  attains  its  special  char- 
acteristics in  all  their  purity  considerably  further  north. 

The  northern  line  of  distribution  of  var.  columbianus  being  thus  deter- 
mined, we  have  to  note  its  dispersion  in  other  directions.  Its  eastern 
limit  offers  interesting  considerations  of  a  different  character ;  for  in 
this  direction  we  find  the  bird  to  have  been  affected,  not  by  climatic 
influence  modifying  its  physical  characters,  but  by  less  obscure  agencies 
operating  to  gradually  restrict  its  range.  These  agencies  are  directly 
consequent  upon  the  advance  of  civilization,  which,  very  singularly, 
pushes  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  continually  westward,  and  at  the  same 
time  carries  along  with  it  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Sharp-tailed  once  ranged  much  further  east  than  'it 
does  now ;  and  so  rapidly  is  it  being  driven  westward  that  a  decided 
change  has  been  affected  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living.  How 
far  eastward  it  may  have  once  ranged  is  uncertain.  We  have  in  the 
earlier  accounts  some  vague  and  evidently  not  reliable  allusions  to  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse  as  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia.  This  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  case,  most  i>robably  it  was  an  entire  mistake;  and  yet 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  against  it.  The  Sharp-tailed  is  no  more 
exclusively  a  prairie-bird  than  the  Pinnated,  which  we  know  once 
ranged  across  the  whole  country,  and  lingers  to  this  day  in  certain 
isolated  localities  in  the  Middle  States  and  even  New  England.  Under 
later  and  more  authentic  dates  we  find  the  Sharp  tailed  Grouse  men- 
tioned by  Audubon,  in  1838,  as  "  accidental  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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IlHuois."  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  not  long  previously  the  bird 
inhabited  all  suitable  prairie  land  of  Michigan,*  Minnesota,  and  Iowa, 
intervening  between  the  point  indicated  and  its  present  habitat.  What 
this  now  is  I  am  able  to  show  with  accuracy,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
several  friends,  who  have  noted,  in  Minnesota,  a  gradual  restriction  of 
the  Sharp-tailed  and  corresponding  advance  of  the  Pinnated.  My  friend. 
Surgeon  J.  F.  Head,  United  States  Army,  writes  me  that  General  H.  H. 
Sibley,  a  keen  sportsman  and  pretty  accurate  scientific  observer,  who 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  Kiver  long  before  St  Paul  was 
settled,  states  that  formerly  the  Shaq)-tailed  Grouse  was  the  prevailing, 
if  not  the  only,  species  thei^,  and  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  T.  cupida 
within  his  own  memory.  A  paper  which  Dr.  Head  prepared  in  1853, 
gave  T,  cupido  as  the  Grouse  about  Fort  Ripley,  Minnesota,  but  he  lately 
told  me  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the  bird  of  that  vicinity  being  then  the 
Shari)-tai]ed,  and  the  Pinnated  being  only  just  now  approaching  that 
locality.  For  in  September,  1873,  the  Doctor,  with  some  friends,  shot  a 
young  but  full-grown  solitary  T.  cupido — "  so  far  as  I  know,''  he  writes, 
^^the  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  this  vicinity.  The  place  wa9 
remote  from  any  cultivated  ground ;  and  within  a  few  minuter  several 
individuals  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  were  shot."  In  another  commu- 
cation  kindly  offered  me,  Dr.  Head  states  further :  <<  The  Sharp  tailed 
Grouse  is  found  in  great  abundance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Bed 
Eiver  of  the  North  j  •  •  •  •  the  Grouse  now  inhabiting  the  region 
about  St.  Paul  is  the  T.  cupido — a  few  of  the  Sharp-tailed  are  still 
found  near  White  Bear  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  this  city. 
The  dividing  line  between  T.  cupido  and  T.  phasianellus  runs  probably 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
bending  thence  to  the  southwest,  or  in  the  direction  of  Yankton.  T. 
cuptdo  appears  to  replace  the  other  as  the  wheat-fields  advance." 

The  accuracy  of  this  line  determined  by  Dr.  Head  is  verified  by  other 
observations.  Its  BoxxXhwest  trend  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Trippe,  as  above 
cited,  who  believes  that  the  Sharp-tailed  scarcely t  comes  into  Iowa; 
and  more  particularly  by  my  own  observations,  between  Fort  Randall 
and  Yankton.  In  this  stretch  of  seventy-five  miles  along  tne  Missouri 
the  normal  dividing-line  runs  somewhere — the  two  speciea  interdigita- 
ting,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  How 
many  Sharp-tailed,  if  any,  are  still  found  about  Yankton,  I  cannot  say : 
but  there  the  Pinnated  is  the  prevailing  form,  and  so  numerous  that  I 
have  known  them  to  be  trapi>ed  and  used  instead  of  tame  Pigeons  in  a 
shooting-match.  Starting  up  the  river  they  accompany  us  part  of  the 
day,  till  suddenly  one  of  the  "  White-bellies  "  whirs  up  from  the  road- 
side, and  we  are  soon  fairly  among  them.  At  Fort  Randall  they  are 
the  prevailing  species ;  so  nearly  exclusively,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
six  months'  residence  there,  I  never  became  aware  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  other,  excepting  in  three  instances,  although  officers  and  others, 
beside  myself,  did  a  good  deal  of  shooting.  The  Cupidones  are  unques- 
tionably creeping  up  the  Missouri,  just  as  the  Quail  have  already  done^ 
although  they  have  not,  apparently,  as  yet  progi*essed  quite  so  far ;  and 
with  their  advance,  the*  Sharp-tailed  are  probably  receding  along  this 
line  as  elsewhere.  There  may  be  some  antagonism,  or  other  incompati- 
bility, between  the  two  species  5  but  more  probably  the  different  con 
ditions  of  environment,  induced  by  the  settling  of  the  country,  are  the 

•  Fort  William,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  among  the  earlier 
localities  cited. 

t  But  I  am  reliably  informed  of  its  occurrence,  with  Cupidonia,  in  northwestern  i>or- 
tions  of  Iowa. 
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main  cause  of  the  change — what  the  Pinnated  likes  best  being  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  other.  Just  as  the  Quail  is  a  "  home  bird,"  loving  the 
stubble-field  and  hay-rick  near  the  owner's  house,  so  the  Pinnated  pre- 
fers to  glean  over  cultivated  fields,  while  the  wilder  Sharp-tailed  clings 
to  its  native  heath.  The  railroad  will  take  the  former  along  and  warn 
away  the  latter. 

Proceeding  now  nearly  due  south,  we  find  the  line  of  distribution 
(however  it  may  lead  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  nature -of 
special  locality)  gives  over  the  greater  portion  of  Nebraska  to  this 
species,  and  passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Kansas  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Hays,  where  the  bird  was  found  by  Mr.  Allen.  This  is  the 
easteramost  point  in  this  latitude  that  I  have  ascertained,  and  may 
represent  the  southernmost  limit  of  distribution,  or  nearly  so — about 
380.  From  the  line  above  sketched  the  species  reaches  across  the 
entire  country,  in  suit^ible  regions,  to  the  east  si^e  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California,  and  of  the  continuation  of  the  same  range  into  Oregon 
and  Washington — the  Cascades.  It  does  not,  apparently,  cross  this 
range  into  the  valleys  on  the  west  side;  nor  has  it  been  found  in 
California  quite  so  far  south  as  in  Kansas  and  Colorado — not  quite  to 
latitude  40^.  In  fact  it  has  only  lately  been  included  in  the  fauna  of 
that  State.  Dr.  Newberry  saw  it  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Beading,  near  Canoe  Creek,  on  the  prairie  near  Pitt  River,  about  the 
Klamath  Lakes,  and  in  the  Des  Chutes  basin  to  the  Dalles.  In  Wash- 
ington Territory  Dr.  Cooi)er  says  it  is  found  only  in  the  low  alluvial 
prairies  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Columbia  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains;  but  this  restriction  probably  requires  to  be  removed.  He 
mentions  an  interesting  fact  in  contrast  of  the  present  bird  and  the 
Blue  Grouse  (Tetrao  oft«ctin«):  "They  shun  high  grounds  and  forests 
entirely ;  and  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  I  have  seen  both  these 
and  the  Blue  Grouse  (which  avoids  open  plains  altogether)  as  I  passed 
from  prairie  to  forest."  Dr.  Suokley  noticed  the  "exceeding  abundance'^ 
of  the  species  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Cascades^ 
wherever  there  is  open  country  and  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  bird  i& 
probably  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in  the  regions  where  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  studying  it,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bandall  on 
the  Missouri,  from  October  to  May ;  at  Fort  Pembina,  on  the  Bed  Biver, 
in  June,  and  at  various  points  along  the  Souris  or  Mouse  Biver,  Dakota, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

We  may  begin  with  the  egg,  and  will  take  it  a  little  earlier  in  its 
history  than  usual.  High  up  the  oviduct,  when  the  shell  first  forms,  it 
is  of  a  uniform  pale,  dull  gree7i  color.  The  first  one  I  ever  saw  was  of 
this  description ;  it  was  brought  to  me  as  having  been  "cut  out  of  a 
Prairie  Chicken,"  which  I  could  scarely  credit,  though  I  could  not  help^ 
believing  my  informant ;  and  as  the  egg  had  been  bailed,  I  set  it  down 
to  this  having  somehow  changed  the  color.  Soon  after,  however,  I 
killed  a  hen  off  her  nest,  and  found  in  her  a  duplicate  of  the  first 
specimen.  As  the  egg  passes  down  it  acquires  a  deposit  of  brown  pig- 
ment, which,  mingled  with  the  green,  or  overlying  it,  produces  the 
characteristic  olive  or  drab  tint  of  the  mature  egg.  When  this  brown 
is  in  less  quantity,  a  pale,  dull  drab,  nearly  uniform,  results;  when  in 
excess,  the  tint  is  a  darker  olive,  and  in  most  specimens,  further  deposit 
of  brown,  not  fairly  mixed  with  the  original  green,  produces  a  minutely 
dotted  eggj  the  dark  brown  beiug  picked  into  the  shell,  as  it  were,  in 
points.  These  markings  are  rarely,  if  ever,  aggregated  into  spots  of 
any  considerable  size  (any  larger  than  a  pin's  head),  and  are  uniformly 
distributed ;    at  least  1  have  seen  no  specimens  otherwise  marked^ 
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Daring  incubatioD  they  usually  acquire  a  variety  of  scratches  or  other 
abrasions,  in  which  the  pale  underlying  color  appears.  The  eggs  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  common  hen  (though  more  pointed,  and  nearer 
a  perfect  oval),  and  vary  as  much,  in  size  and  shape,  as  those  of  the 
bame  breed  of  domestic  fowl  commonly  do.  They  are  always  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  They  measure  from  1.60  to 
1.80  inches  in  length  by  1.20  to  1.30  in  breadth,  averaging  about  1.75 
by  1.25.  (Thirty  specimens  measured.)  The  clutch  varies  greatly,  as 
usual  in  the  cases  of  those  birds  which  lay  many  eggs.  The  largest 
number  I  ever  found  in  a  nest  was  thirteen,  but  I  supiiose  a  few  more 
may  sometimes  be  laid.  The  fewest  I  have  noticed,  after  incubatiou 
had  commenced,  showing  that  no  more  would  have  been  laid,  was  five. 
In  the  latitude  of  Pembina  they  are  laid  late  in  May  and  through  part 
of  June* — probably  a  little  earlier  farther  south. 

But  we  have  come  to  speak  of  the  eggs  without  reference  as  yet  to 
the  preliminaries  needful  for  their  production.  The  Orouse  revive  from 
the  stolid  and  apathetic  mood  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  early  in 
the  spring — often  previous  to  the  severe  snow-storms  and  cold  that  may 
prevail  in  April  in  part  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  and  the  earliest 
indication  of  their  renewed  activity  is  their  sexual  excitement  I  shcdl 
never  forget  the  first  time  their  strange  booming  fell  upon  my  eor-^-a 
new  experience  to  me,  though  1  had  for  months  been  familiar  with  the 
birds  under  the  influence  of  their  winter  rdginie.  It  was  on  the  lat  of 
April,  and  I  think  that  had  the  birds  awakened  sooner,  the  fact  would 
not. have  escaped  me.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Randall.  I  was 
miles  away  from  the  fort  or  any  other  human  habitation,  whither  I  had 
gone  into  louely  bivouac  the  night  before  to  make  sure  of  securing  some 
wild  fowl  at  the  break  of  day.  Awakened  before  it  was  light  by  the 
sonorous  cries  of  the  wild  fowl  making  for  the  reedy  lake  where  I  had 
encamped,  I  arose — there  was  no  need  to  dress — ^pushed  off  into  the 
expanse  of  reeds  in  a  light  canoe  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  with  my 
gun  across  my  knees,  sat  quietly  waiting  for  light  to  come.  The  sense 
of  loneliness  was  oppressive  in  the  stillness  that  precexled  morning, 
broken  only  by  the  quack  or  plash  of  the  Wild  Duck,  and  the  distant 
honking  of  a  train  of  Wild  Geese  winnowing  their  sinuous  way  afar.  I 
felt  desolate — almost  lost — and  thought  how  utterly  insignificant  man 
is  in  comparison  with  his  self-assertion.  The  grand  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
souri, rising  past  each  other  interminably,  were  before  me  in  shadowy 
outline,  that  seemed  to  change  and  threaten  to  roll  upon  me;  all  around 
stretched  the  waste  of  reeds,  secret,  treacherous,  limitless — ^unraoTed, 
yet  whispering  to  the  water  about  their  roots  with  a  strange  trickling. 
But  the  light  came  on ;  the  distant  hills  took  shape  and  settled  in  firm 
gray  outline  against  the  sky,  and  a  breath  of  fresher,  purer  air,  mes- 
senger of  morning,  passed  over  the  lake,  dispelling  the  vai)or8  that 
hung  reluctant,  and  causing  the  reeds  to  sway  in  graceful  salute  to  the 
coming  sun.  A  Sparrow  chirped  from  her  perch  with  joy ;  a  Field  Lark 
rose  from  her  bed  in  the  grass,  tuning  her  limpid  pipe  to  a  song  of 
gladness ;  and  the  wild  fowl  plashed  about  right  heartily,  when  the 
highest  hill-top  was  touched  with  gold,  and  another  and  another,  till 
the  scene  was  illumined  to  the  very  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  feathered 
orchestra  sounds  never  so  impressive  as  when  it  ushers  in  the  day; 

•  Says  Dr.  Buckley :  "At  Fort  Dalles,  on  tlie  1st  of  April,  1855,  a  young  bird,  scarcely 
two  days  old,  was  brought  to  nie.  This  early  incubatiou  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
the  s|>ecie8,  in  favorable  situations,  has  two  or  more  broods  during  the  seai»OQ.''  Bui 
this  18  certainly  not  the  case  in  any  locality  I  have  observed  the  birds — they  have  all 
they  can  do  to  get  one  brood  off  their  hands' by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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never  so  fine  and  complete  as  when  familiar  voices  siDg  the  higher  notes 
to  the  strange  deep  bass  of  the  Gronse ;  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  the  eflect  is  indescribable.  No  one  coald  say 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  nor  how  many  birds,  if  more  than  one,  pro- 
daced  it;  the  hollow  reverberations  filled  the  air,  more  like  the  lessen- 
ing echoes  of  some  great  instrument  far  away,  than  the  voice  of  a  bird 
at  hand.  I  listened  to  this  grand  concert,  absorbed  in  the  reflections  it 
stirred  within  me,  no  longer  alone,  but  in  company  I  love,  till  the  boom- 
ing fell  less  frequently  upon  my  ear,  and  then  ceased — it  was  broad 
day ;  the  various  birds  were  about  their  homely  avocations,  and  I  must 
betake  myself  to  practical  concerns. 

Thus,  in  no  faltering  accents  of  timid  expectancy,  but  in  the  bold  tone 
of  assured  success,  the  Grouse  calls  upon  his  intended  mate  to  forget 
the  shyness  that  will  no  longer  serve  their  purpose ;  nor  does  the  invi- 
tation lack  deflance  to  a  rival  who  may  presume  to  dispute  his  rights. 
At  the  rallying  cry  the  birds  assemble,  in  numbers  of  both  sexes,  at 
some  favorable  spot,  and  a  singular  scene  ensues  as  the  courtship  pro- 
gresses. There  is  a  regular  "walk-around,"  as  ludicrous,  to  the  disin- 
terested observer,  as  some  of  the  performances  on  the  comic  stage.  The 
birds  run  about  in  a  circle,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left,  crossing 
each  other's  path,  passing  and  repassing  in  stilted  attitudes,  stopping 
to  bow  and  squat  in  extravagant  postures,  and  resuming  their  course^ 
till  one  would  think  their  heads  as  well  afl  their  hearts  were  lost.  But 
this  is  simply  their  way,  and  they  amuse  themselves  in  such  fashion  till 
the  affair  is  settled.  The  cocks  have  bristled  and  swelled,  strutted  and 
fought,  till  some  have  proven  their  claims  to  first  choice,  and  others  have 
concluded  to  take  what  they  can  get.  Their  subsequent  history,  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  is  neither  particularly  creditable  to  themselves  nor  of 
absorbing  interest  to  us.  Leaving  them  to  go  about  their  business  in 
their  usual  humdrum  way,  let  us  look  to  what  now  occupies  their  mates* 

A  nest  will  soon  be  required  for  her  eggs,  and  the  hen  has  to  select 
suitable  premises,  though,  being  an  architect  of  only  the  humblest 
order,  she  has  little  building  work  to  do ;  and,  moreover,  not  being 
fastidious,  her  choice  is  made  without  difdculty.  I  have  found  the  nests 
in  such  various  locations  that  I  can  hardly  determine  what  her  prefer- 
ence is,  if,  indeed,  she  have  any.  I  suppose  the  site  depends  much  upon 
circumstances.  She  will  enter  a  tract  overgrown  with  the  low,  scrubby 
willow  bushes,  so  abundant  in  our  higher  latitudes,  and  settle  beneath 
one  of  these ;  she  will  ramble  along  the  edge  of  a  wooded  stream  and 
hide  in  a  patch  of  tall  weeds;  she  will  stroll  out  on  the  boundless,  bare 
prairie,  and  take  a  tuft  of  grass  at  random.  But  wherever  she  makes 
down  her  bed  she  is  solicitous  to  conceal  it,  not  only  from  the  rude 
glances  of  men,  but  from  the  equally  cruel  eye  of  her  many  fonr-footed 
enemies.  Her  method  of  concealment  is  most  artful — ^perfected  by  its 
witlessness.  With  admirable  instinct,  she  will  avoid  a  place  that  offers 
BHch  chances  of  concealment  as  to  invite  curious  search ;  her  willow 
bush  is  the  duplicate  of  a  thousand  others  at  hand ;  her  tuft  of  grass 
on  the  prairie  is  the  counterpart  of  a  million  others  around ;  her  nest 
will  be  found  by  accident  oftener  than  by  design.  And  when,  stooping 
over  a  warm  nest  on  the  prairie,  whence  she  has  just  fluttered  in  dis- 
may, we  note  how  exposed  it  seems,  now  that  it  is  found;  we  wonder 
how  the  dozen  blades  of  grass  that  overarch  the  eggs,  or  the  rank  wee<l 
that  shadows  them,  could  have  hidden  the  home  so  effectually  that  we 
nearly  trod  upon  the  bird  before  we  saw  her.  She  is  now  but  a  few  yards 
off,  in  plain  view,  amid  the  scrubby  prairie  herbage,  perhaps  squat- 
ting, but  more  likely  moving  away  with  a  swaying  motion  of  the  head 
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at  each  step.  We  will  not  combine  murder  with  the  robbery  we  are 
about  to  commit,  and  let  us  hope  she  will  be  consoled  in  time.  Lifting 
up  the  eggs  carefully,  one  by  one,  we  find  the  nest  to  be  merely  a  few- 
spears  of  grass,  pressed  down  and  somewhat  circularly  arranged  with, 
in  all  probability,  a  few  feathers  that  appear  to  have  rather  been  me- 
chanically detached  from  the  mother  bird  than  laid  down  by  design.  If 
the  place  is  near  our  northern  border,  and  early  in  June,  we  shall  prob- 
ably find  the  eggs  quite  fresh ;  but  by  the  third  week  of  that  month 
they  will  be  about  hatching.  At  this  period  should  we,  for  any  suffi- 
cient reason,  destroy  the  setting  bird,  we  should  find  her  in  sad  plight — 
her  plumage,  harsh  and  worn,  entirely  gone  from  a  large  space  on  her 
belly;  her  flesh  thin  and  flabby,  and  her  crop  containing  only  a  few 
buds  of  some  weed  that  grows  close  by  her  nest,  with  some  grasshop- 
pers or  other  insects. 

No  bird  is  a  more  faithful  mother  than  this  Grouse;  no  one  elings  to 
her  eggs  more  steadfastly,  or  guards  her  young  with  more  sedulous  care. 
In  proof  of  how  close  she  will  set  while  incubating,  let  me  mention  two 
instances  that  came  under  my  observation.  One  poor  bird  was  actually 
trodden  upon  and  killed,  and  some  of  her  eggs  smashed.  On  another 
occasion,  I  drove  a  large  four-mule  ambulance  over  a  nest;  the  animals 
shied  as  they  stepped  over  it,  when  the  bird  fluttered  out  from  between 
their  legs.  Stopping  instantly,  I  discovered  the  nest  just  between  the 
hinder  wheels.  The  Grouse  lies  hard  and  close,  never  relinquishing 
iiope  of  escaping  observation  until  the  last  moment. 

The  young,  as  usual  among  gallinaceous  birds,  run  about  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched;  and  it  is  interesting  to  witness  the  watchful 
solicitude  with  which  they  are  cherished  by  the  parent  when  she  first 
leads  them  from  the  nest  in  quest  of  food,  glanciug  in  every  direction, 
in  her  intense  anxiety,  L3st  harm  befall  them.  She  clucks  matronly  to 
bring  them  to  brood  under  her  wings,  or  to  call  them  together  to  scram- 
ble tor  a  choice  morsel  gf  food  she  has  found.  Should  danger  threaten,  a 
different  note  alarms  them ;  they  scatter  in  every  direction,  running,  like 
little  mice,  through  the  grass  till  each  finds  a  hiding  place;  meanwhile, 
she  exposes  herself  to  attract  attention,  till,  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the 
brood,  she  whirrs  away  and  awaits  the  time  when  she  may  reassemble 
her  family.  In  the  region  where  I  observed  the  birds  in  June  and  July, 
they  almost  invariably  betook  themselves  to  the  dense,  resistent  under- 
brush, which  extends  for  some  distance  outward  from  the  wooded 
stream^,  seeking  safety  in  this  all  but  impenetrable  cover,  where  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  catch  the  young  ones,  or  even  to  see  them,  until 
they  began  to  top  the  bushes  in  their  early  short  fligh^.  The  wing  and 
tail-feathers  sprout  in  a  few  days,  and  are  quite  well  grown  before 
feathers  appear  among  the  down  of  the  body.  The  first  coveys  seen 
able  to  rise  on  wing  were  noticed  early  in  July;  but  by  the  middle  of  this 
month  most  of  them  fly  smartly  for  short  distances,  being  about  as  large 
as  Quails.  Others,  however,  may  be  observed  through  August,  little,  if 
any,  larger  than  this,  showing  a  wide  range  of  time  of  hatching,  though 
scarcely  warranting  the  inference  of  two  broods  in  a  season. 

Returning  to  the  newly-hatched  chicks,  we  will  note  their  character- 
istics as  they  progress  toward  maturity.  The  down  in  which  they  are 
clothed  when  hatched  is  rather  dingy  yellow,  mottled  oh  the  crown,  back, 
and  wings  with  warm  brown  and  black;  it  extends  to  the  toes,  but  leaves 
a  bare  strip  along  the  hind  edge  of  the  tcirsus;  the  bill  and  feet  are  light 
brown.  They  are  about  as  large  as  Bantam  chickens  of  the  same  age,  and 
very  pretty  little  things,  indeed.  They  are  very  quick  in  their  movements, 
^scrambling  to  squat  and  hide,  on  the  least  alarm,  even  at  this  early  age. 
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The  first  feathers — those  of  the  wings — are  light  brown,  with  broken 
black  bars,  and  strong  shaft-lines  of  pure  white,  as  well  as  edging  of 
the  same.  The  tail  sprouts  next.  Then  some  brown  feathers  appear  on 
the  crown.  Next,  two  broad  strips  of  white  feathers,  with  circular 
brown  spots,  appear  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  coalescing  and  gradually 
extending  down  the  side ;  meanwhile  the  scapular  and  dorsal  feathers 
appear,  and  the  feathering  finishes  with  the  neck,  when  the  birds  are 
about  one-third  grown.  With  the  final  disappearance  of  the  down  the 
birds  are  in  a  plumage  which  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  adults, 
and  may  be  thus  described:  Crown,  warm  rich  brown,  variegated  with 
black.  White  shaft-lines  of  the  upper  plumage  persistent,  making 
sharp,  white,  lengthwise  stripes,  which,  together  with  a  black  area  on 
each  feather,  contrast  with  the  fine  gray  and  brown  mottling  of  the 
upper  parts.  Wing-coverts  and  inner  quills  somewhat  like  the  back,  on 
their  outer  webs  at  least,  but  with  whitish  spots  along  the  edge.  Sev- 
eral inner  tail-feathers  with  a  shaft-line  of  white,  and  otherwise  mottled 
blackish  and  brown.  Lower  throat  and  breast  with  a  bnffy  suffusion, 
and  with  numberless  dark  brown  spots ;  sides,  similar,  but  the  markings 
lengthened  into  streaks.    Bill,  brown  above,  light-colored  below. 

This  plumage  lasts  through  the  greater  part  of  September,  and  is  one 
of  several  distinctive  evidences  of  immaturity.  Sometime  during  this 
month  a  moult  occurs,  and  the  perfect  plumage  of  the  fall  and  winter 
is  gained  with  its  completion.  By  the  time  of  the  moult  the  birds  are 
well  grown — sometimes  full  grown — and  delicate  for  table;  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  shoot  them  before  the  change  is  completed.  Though  they 
fly  well  enough,  they  lack  spirit  and  vigor,  drop  at  a  touch  of  small  shot, 
and, 'altogether,  try  the  qualities  of  the  sportsman  little  more  than  gun- 
ning in  a  hen-yard  would.  They  should  be  let  alone  till  they  are 
stronger,  warier,  and  clothed  in  the  fresh,  crisp  plumage  they  are  about 
to  assume,  and  which,  when  completed,  makes  a  bird  like  this: 

Neck  without  obviously  peculiar  feathers,  like  those  of  either  of  the 
Pinnated  or  Buffed  Grouse  or  Sage  Cock,  but  with  a  hidden,  definitely 
-circumscribed  space  on  each  side  of  reddish,  vascular,  and  distensible 
skin,  constituting  an  undeveloped  tympanum,  over  which  lies  a  lateral 
series  of  slightly  enlarged  feathers.  Head  lightly  crested,  the  longest 
feathers  of  the  crown  falling  on  the  occiput;  a  crescentic  naked  patch 
over  each  eye  of  numerous  orange  or  chrome-yellow  fringe-like  pro- 
-cesses,  in  several  parallel  curved  rows.  Bill  and  toings  of  an  ordinary 
gallinaceous  character.  Feet  full- feathered  to  between  the  bases  of  the 
toes,  with  long,  hair-like  plumage  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  end  of  the 
hind  claw.  Toes  above  with  one  row  of  broad,  transverse  scutella,  a 
row  on  each  side  of  smaller  rounded  scales,  and  a  conspicuous  fringe  of 
horny  processes ;  below^  bossed  and  scabrous.  Tail  much  shorter  than 
the  wings,  normally  of  eighteen  true  rectrices,  of  which  the  central  pair 
are- soft,  parallel-edged,  and  square-tipped,  projecting  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  next  pair;  the  rest  rapidly  graduated,  stiffish,  and  crisp 
(making  a  creaking  sound  when  rubbed  together),  and,  though  at  first 
about  straight-edged,  soon  becoming  clul>shaped  (with  a  constriction 
near  the  apex)  by  mutual  attrition.  Sexes  similar,  but  cock  rather 
larger  and  darker  than  the  hen,  with  more  prominent  supraciliary 
papillae.  Lengthy  18  or  20  inches ;  extent,  24  to  30 ;  wing,  8  to  9 ;  mid- 
dle tail-feathers,  4  to  6 ;  shortest  tail-feathers  (outermost),  about  1^ ; 
tarsi,  2  inches;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  the  same;  culmen  of  bill, 
about  § ;  gape  of  bill,  1  to  1^ ;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  ^,  or  rather  less. 
Colors  :  Upper  parts  closely  and  pretty  evenly  variegated  with  black- 
'isb-brown,  reddish-brown,  and  grayish- brown,  the  pattern  smallest  on 
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the  rump  and  lower  back,  where  the  blackish  is  mostly  in  sharp-angled 
stars ;  the  reddish  most  conspicuous  on  the  npi>er  back,  and  both  the 
lighter  colors  everywhere  finely  sprinkled  with  blackish.  Wing-covc«t» 
like  the  upper  back,  but  w  ith  numerous  conspicuous  rounded  white 
R|K)ts,  one  on  the  end  of  each  feather.  Crown  and  back  of  neck  nearly 
like  the  back,  but  in  smaller  pattern,  and  the  markings  mostly  trans- 
Terse.  An  illy-defined  white  area  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  over  the 
tymi>anum,  and  slight,  whitish  stripe  behind  the  eye.  Throat,  fine  light 
buff,  usually  immaculate,  but  sometimes  finely  speckled  quite  across* 
Cnder  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  buff  towanl  the  throat;  the 
breast  with  numerous  regular  dark-brown  U-shaped  spots,  one  on  each 
feather;  similar  but  smaller,  sharper,  and  fewer  such  spots  thence  scat- 
tered over  most  of  the  under  parts,  only  the  middle  of  the  belly  being 
left  unmarked.  Long  feathers  of  the  sides  under  the  wings  matching 
the  upper  wing-coverts  nearly;  under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  pure 
white,  not  marked;  fianks  with  bars  or  U-spots  of  dark  brown.  Le^ 
grayish- white,  unmarked.  Quills  of  the  wings  fuscous ;  outer  webs  of 
the  secondaries  with  equidistant,  squarish,  white  or  tawny  spots,  the 
secondaries  tipped  and  imperfectly  twice  or  thriced  barred  with  white^ 
and  gradually  becoming  sprinkled  with  the  varied  colors  of  the  back, 
so  that  the  innermost  of  them  are  almost  precisely  like  the  greater 
coverts.  Four  middle  tail-feathers  variegateil,  much  like  the  b^MC^; 
others  white,  or  grayish-white,  on  the  inner  web,  the  outer  web  being 
mottled;  a  few  under  tail-coverts  spotted,  the  rest  white;  upper  tail- 
coverts  nearly  like  the  rump.  Iris,  light  brown;  bill,  dark  horn-color; 
part  of  under  mandible,  fiesh-colored ;  claws,  like  the  bill ;  toes  on  top> 
light  horn- color,  the  soles  darker. 

^  As  already  intimated,  this  rich  plumage  of  the  fall  and  winter  differs 
a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  breeding  season.  In  summer  there  is 
much  less  of  the  rusty  tinges,  the  colors  being  nearly  blackish,  gray, 
and  white.  The  throat  is  more  nearly  white  and  speckled.  I  have  shot 
(September)  birds  moulting  in  which  the  old  feathers  of  the  throat  were 
of  this  character,  mixed  with  new  ones  of  a  rich,  pure  buff.  There  are 
other  characters;  the  bare  stripe  over  the  eye  is  more  conspicnons,  more 
pimply,  and  more  brightly  colored.  The  legs  are  very  much  less  heavily 
clothed ;  in  fact,  scarcely  more  feathered  than  tiiose  of  the  Pinnated 
Grouse.  The  tail  of  this  bird  is  among  its  peculiarities,  and  has  occa- 
sioned comment.  The  long  central  pair  of  fathers  appear  to  belong  to 
the  coverts,  as  stated  in  my  work,  p.  233,  from  examination  of  dried 
skins  alone;  but  this  is  not  so.  They  are  true  tail-feathers,  implanted 
fairly  in  line  with  the  others,  as  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  on  examin* 
ation  of  a  fV*esh-killed  bird;  the  longest  coverts  belong  to  a  different 
setr,  as  shown  by  their  site  as  well  as  form.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  siMpe  of  the  tail-feathers,  since  they  are  continnaJly  changing  tJwir 
form  by  wearing  away  in  rubbing  against  each  other.  Before  the  ^ptem- 
ber  moult,  these  feathers  in  the  young-of-the-year  are  rather  short  a&d 
indeterminate  in  ^>ape,  and  they  are  all  shed  nearly  simnltaneondy ;  I 
have  shot  birds  %Tithotit  any  tail  at  all.  The  new  ones  are  g^ieraUy  as 
above  described,  but  constantly  wear ;  by  Jane  following  they  often  be- 
come mere  shafts  with  ragged  edges.  The  decided  tympanum  that  this 
species  possess  has  not  received  sufScient  attention.  In  both  sexes 
during  winter,  and  in  the  female  at  all  times,  it  is  not  conspicuous,  but 
during  the  breeding  season  becomes  much  enlarged  in  the  cock,  and 
susceptible  of  very  considerable  distension.  Thus,  it  shows  plainly  in  a 
poorly-prepared  dried  skin  now  before  me.  In  investigating  the  nature 
of  these  air-sacs  I  was  unable,  after  several  trials,  to  find  any  direct 
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commaDication  with  the  wind  pipe,  and  came  to  the  conclasion  that  air 
was  admitted  from  the  lang  through  an  opening  similar  to  those  by 
which  air  gains  access  to  others  of  the  various  air-cells  in  birds'  bodies; 
that,  therefore,  the  tympanum  is  simply  an  exaggerated  cervical  cavity, 
belonging  to  the  general  system  of  pneumatic  cells.  On  introducing  a 
blow-pii>e  into  the  trachea,  I  could  fUUy  distend  the  air-sacs,  but  only 
coincidently  with  the  general  inflation  of  the  body  which  ensued. 

To  return  to  the  habits  of  this  interesting  bird.  Throughout  the 
region  of  the  Red,  Pembina,  and  Souris  or  Mouse  Rivers,  where  I 
observed  the  birds  during  the  summer,  I  found  them  mostly  in  the 
underbrush  along  the  streams,  which  they  seemed  to  seek  instinctively 
as  affording  the  best  shelter  and  protection,  as  well  as  plenty  of  food. 
Where  they  were  most  abundant  1  frequently  observed  the  "  scratch- 
ing holes"  in  the  bare  earth  among  tlie  bushes,  where  they  resorted  to 
dust  themselves,  and  most  probably,  in  the  instances  of  ungrown  cov- 
eys, to  roost.  Late  in  the  summer  and  in  September,  those  who  cared 
to  shoot  the  tender  youmg  found  them  to  lie  well  to  a  dog ;  in  fact,  to  lie 
80  close  that  they  were  flushed  with  difficulty  without  one.  No  game 
birds  could  be  tamer  or  more  readily  destroyed.  Except  when  tempo- 
rarily scattered  by  molestation,  tbe  coveys  kept  close  together,  and  only 
occasionally  left  the  covert  to  stray  on  the  adjoining  prairie.  They 
appeared  to  be  feeding  chiefly  on  wild-rose  seeds,  and  those  of  another 
kind  of  plant  equally  abundant  along  the  river-bottoms.  The  majority 
of  these  birds  were  ungrown  up  to  September,  and  scarcely  any  had  at 
that  date  begun  to  assume  their  new  plumage.  Up  to  this  time  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  one  alight  in  a  tree  5  and  they  were  still, 
for  the  most  part,  under  charge  of  the  parent,  as  separate  families, 
rather  than  as  the  indiscriminate  packs  in  which  they  afterward  asso- 
ciate. With  the  advance  of  the  month  these  family  associations  seemed 
to  break  up,  the  change  of  plumage  was  finished,  the  birds  grew  strong 
of  wing,  and  able  in  all  respects  to  look  after  themselves.  No  longer 
solicitous  of  shelter,  they  haunted  the  innumerable  ravines  that  make 
down  to  the  streams,  and  strolled  in  company  far  out  on  the  prairie. 
In  this  region,  at  least,  they  showed  little  wariness  all  through  the 
month.  I  could  generally  walk  up  to  a  covey  in  fair  view  on  the  bare 
prairie,  even  to  within  a  few  feet,  before  they  would  fly,  and  they  sel- 
dom went  far  before  re-alighting.  Their  appearance  when  not  obscured 
by  the  herbage  is  characteristically  peculiar.  They  seem  to  stand  re- 
markably high  on  their  legs,  and  generally  carry  their  short,  pointed 
tail  somewhat  elevated  ;  the  singularity  is  increased  when  the  long  neck 
is  outstretched,  as  it  generally  is  when  they  are  on  the  lookout.  On 
alighting  after  being  flushed,  if  not  much  alarmed,  they  often  stand 
motionless  at  full  height,  but  if  badly  scared,  squat  closely,  and  are  then 
difficult  to  find  if  not  exactly  marked  down.  If  without  a  dog,  one  may 
pass  and  repass  among  them  without  finding  one,  unless  he  happen  to 
stumble  on  them ;  and  often,  going  away  after  such  want  of  success, 
one  may  look  back  to  find  the  heads  of  the  whole  lot  raised  above  the 
grass,  intently  regarding  his  retreat.  It  is  astonishing  how  closely  they 
can  squat — even  laying  the  head  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  appearing 
scarcely  half  their  natural  size.  At  this  season  their  food  appears  to 
be  chiefly  grasshoppers.  I  have  opened  numbers  to  find  their  crops 
crammed  with  these  insects,  only  varied  with  a  few  flowers,  weed-tops, 
succulent  leaves,  and  an  occasional  beetle  or  spider. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  have  mostly  finished 
the  renewal  of  their  plumage,  are  all  full  grown  and  strong  of  wing; 
thdr  habits  are  considerably  modified.    They  grow  wary  and  watchful^ 
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flashing  often  at  long  distances  to  fly  clear  out  of  sight,  and  ranniog 
far  on  the  ground.  They  also  begin  to  alight  on  trees,  a  habit,  however, 
not  confirmed  until  somewhat  later,  when  with  the  advance  of  cold 
weather  and  the  failure  of  former  supplies  of  food,  they  assume  tiie 
routine  of  their  winter  life.  The  close  coveys  of  the  earlier  season  are 
for  the  most  part  broken  up,  and  the  birds  wander  often  alone  in  search 
of  food.  They  haunt  the  interminable  ravines  along  the  Missouri,  mak- 
ing away  from  the  river-bottoms  in  search  of  food,  but  mostly  returning 
at  evening  to  roost  in  the  trees.  Early  in  the  morning  they  may  be 
seen  leaving  their  perches  in  straggling  troops,  flying  high  and  swiftly 
to  other  feeding  grounds ;  and  again  in  the  evening,  if  one  loiter  beneath 
the  immense  cotton  woods  where,  during  the  day,  scarcely  a  chicken  was 
to  be  seen,  he  will  observe  their  return,  till  the  trees  are  almost  covered, 
and  the  air  resounds  with  the  hoarse  Jcuk-kuk-k-kk,  Frequently,  in  very 
cold  and  especially  in  falling  weather,  the  Grouse  will  not  leave  their 
I>erche8  during  the  day,  but  may  be  seen  at  any  hour  roosting  quietly 
in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  cottonwoods.  They  are  decidedly  not  graceful 
objects  under  these  circumstances.  They  look  very  large,  sharply 
defined  among  the  bare  straggling  branches  against  the  gray  sky,  and 
assume  ungainly  attitudes,  particularly  when  standing  erect  on  thdr 
long  legs,  with  outstretched  necks  and  upturned  tails.  Their  behavior 
under  these  circumstances  varies  iu  a  manner  to  me  inexplicable.  Some- 
times a  group  thus  scattered  among  the  tree-tops  will  permit  the  closesl; 
apf>roach  desired,  and  more  than  one  may  l>e  brought  down  before  the 
rest  are  off  iu  alarm ;  not  seldom  one  may  fire  twice  or  thrice  at  the 
same  bird  without  dislodging  it,  or  kill  several  without  stirring  from  his 
tracks.  But  ordinarily  the  chickens'  wits  serve  them  to  better  purpose 
than  this.  As  we  approach,  when  just  beyond  range,  the  crackling  of 
the  underbrush  attracts  the  attention  of  one  of  the  birds,  which  before 
had  been  squatting  ^'  like  a  bump  on  a  log" ;  he  rises  on  his  feet  and 
twists  his  neck  around  to  have  a  look.  The  rest  follow  his  example. 
A  moment  more,  the  warning  kukkuk-k  sounds,  and  the  nearest  bird 
leaves  his  i)orch — the  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  rest,  and  the  whole  are  off 
to  settle  again  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  tempt  renewed  pursuit 
that  is  likely  to  end  as  unsuccessfully.  From  the  si)ortsman's  standpoint, 
the  arrangement  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  when  the  birds  behave  so; 
nor  when  they  are  tame  is  it  much  more  attractive ;  for,  unless  a  supply 
of  meat  be  the  only  point,  dropping  chickens  from  ther  trees  is  no  more 
exciting  than  robbing  a  henroost.  Killed  under  these  circumstances, 
the  food  of  the  Grouse  is  readily  ascertained ;  in  the  dead  of  winter  it 
consists  chiefly  of  the  berries  of  the  cedar,  and  buds  of  the  )>oplar  or 
Cottonwood  and  willow,  still  closely  sealed,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
spring.  I  have  taken  from  one  crop  a  double-handful  of  such  ibod, 
arlmost  as  dry  as  when  swallowed.  This  diet  does  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fiesh  ;  a  chicken  at  this  season  is  quite  a  differ^BUt  thing 
from  one  killed  earlier  in  the  season.  The  rating  of  the  Grouse  as  an 
article  of  food  necessarily  varies,  not  only  with  circumstances,  but 
according  to  individual  prefereuces.  I  myself  do  not  esteem  it  very 
highly.  A  tender  young  Grouse,  early  in  the  season,  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised, but  all  SQch  specially-flavored  meat  is  likely  to  soon  become 
distasteful,  especially  if,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  person  has  been 
forc4?d  ui>on  a  surfeit  of  it.  Confined  to  Grouse  for  a  few  days,  most 
persons,  1  should  judge,  would  find  relief  in  mess-pork. 

The  mode  of  flight  of  this  species  is  not  peculiar  j  it  rises  with  a 
startling  whirr  from  the  ground,  till  it  attains  a  certam  elevation — its 
straight,  steady  course,  performed  with  great  velocity  by  alternate  sail- 
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ing  and  flapping:,  are  points  it  sliarcs  with  its  relatives.  The  wing-beats 
are  rapid  and  energetic,  giving  it  an  impulse  that  enables  it  to  sail  long 
distances,  when  the  wings  aro  held  stiffly  expanded  to  their  full  extent, 
somewhat  decnrved,  and  with  the  points  of  the  qnill-feathers  separated. 
The  bird's  voice  is  highly  characteristic.  It  is  so  almost  invariably 
ottered  during  flight,  at  particular  moments  with  reference  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  wing  strokes,  that  for  some  time  after  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  birds  I  was  in  doubt  whether  the  sound  were  mechanical 
or  vocal ;  nor  was  the  uncertainty  removed  until  I  had  heard  it  from 
the  birds  at  rest.  The  ordinary  note  of  alarm  is  almost  invariably 
sounded  just  before  the  bird  takes  wing,  whether  from  the  ground  or 
from  a  tree,  and  is  usually  repeated  with  each  succeeding  set  of  wing- 
beats,  seeming  to  be  jerkcMl  out  of  the  bird  by  its  muscular  efibrts.  But 
we  hear  it  also  when,  the  bird  being  at  rest,  it  becomes  alarmed,  yet  not 
sufficiently  to  fly  away ;  and  when  a  bird  is  ptissing  at  full  speed,  suffi- 
ciently neur,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  mechanical  whirring  sound 
of  its  wings,  as  well  as,  sometimes,  the  creaking  rustle  of  its  tail-feath 
prs  as  it  turns  its  flight.  When  roosting  at  ease  among  the  trees,  and 
probably  at  other  times,  the  Grouse  have  a  different  set  of  notes — a 
sociable  cackling  or  clucking,  with  which  they  entertain  each  other. 

In  conversation  with  Captain  Hartley,  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 
an  accomplished  sportsman,  well  acquainted  with  the  waysof  onr  game 
birds,  I  was  informed  of  an  interesting  point  of  difference  in  the  habits 
of  this  bird  and  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  In  entering  a  cultivated  field 
the  latter  goes  on  foot,  and  may  consequently  be  readily  trailed  by  a 
dog,  while  the  Sharp  tailed  flies  in,  and  is  only  likely  to  be  overhauled 
by  the  dog's  winding  it,  or  coming  accidentally  upon  it.  The  same 
gentleman  has  noted  the  preference  of  this  S|)ecies  for  the  skirts  of 
woods,  brush,'  and  broken  places  generally,  in  contrast  to  the  entirely 
open  places  which  the  Pinnated  Grouse  frequents. 

CUPIDONIA  CUPIDO,  (Linn.)  Bd. 

Pinnated  Grouse;  Prairie  Hen. 

a.  cupido. 

Tetrao  cupido,  LixN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 274  (based  on  Catbs.,  iii,  1,  pi.  I :  Briss.  i,  212).— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nsit*  i,  178^,  751— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  6;%.— Wir^.,  Am.  Orn.  iii, 
IHU,  i04,  pi.  27.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  183;  Syn.  1828,  126;  Monog. 
Tetrao,  in  Am.  Pbil.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  392,— Ndtt.,  Man.i,  18:V2,  662.— AUD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  ii,  1H34,  490;  v,  1839,  5r)9;  pi.  186;  Syn.  1839,  «04  ;  B,  Am.  v,  1842, 2.3,  pi. 
296.— Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  4.— Koch,  Wieg.  Arcbiv,  1836, 159.— Pkab., 
Kep.  Orn.  Mass.  18.39,  355.— Cabot,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  v,  1855,  154  (Long  Island). — 
LixsL.,  Cat.  B.  Conn.,  Am.  Jonrn.  184.3,  264.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  1844, 
205.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  229  (Massachusetts).— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep. 
185^^,  96  (Arkansas  and  Eastern  Texas).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vi.  1858,  439. 

Bonasa  mpido^  Stkph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  299.— Gray,  Cat.  Gall,  Br.  Mus.  1867,  88. 

Cupidonia  cnpido,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  628.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  178  (Ohio, 
few  remaining  in  northwest  portions). — Hayd.,  liep.  1862, 172  (up  the  Missonri 
to  the  Niobrara).— Sam.,  App.  Secy's  Rep.,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1864,  p.  11  (Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Naushon). — Allen,  Car.  B.  Mass.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  d.i 
(nearly  extinct  in  Massachusetts).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  291. — 
COUE8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  287.— Tukxd.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (now  very  rai-e; 
few  still  in  Monroe  and  Northampton  Counties,  Pa.,  and  New  Jersey  Plains). — 
Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  500  (Western  Iowa,  abundant).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Middle  and  Western  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 
9.— TniPPE,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  138 
(Massachusetts).- CouKS,  Key,  1872,  234,  fig.  148.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 
440,  pi.  61,  tiffS.  1,  7. 

Cnpidotiia  americanOj  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  p.  xxix.— Bp.,  Comptes  Rend,  xlv,  1857, 428. 
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b  t  pallidicinctust 

Cupidonia  cupido  var.  palUdicinctu8,  Ridgw.— B.  B.  <&  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  446  (Texas). 

Hab, — Fertile  prairie  country  of  the  Unite<l  States,  nearly  to  eastern  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  some  latitndes — especially  Illiuois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  eastern  half  of 
Minnesota,  Southeastern  Dakota,  Middle  and  Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  Arkansas 
and  Eastern  Texas.  Var.  paUidicinctua  from  Western  Texas.  Still  lingers  in  certain 
localities  in  the  Middle  States  and  Now  England. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition.— 4!j40-41,  Big  Sioux  River ;  5423,  Mouth  of  Niobrara. 

It  18  well  known  that  formerly  the  Pinnated  Groase  inhabited  various 
Eastern  regions  where  it  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  The 
principal  localities  where  it  still  lingers  are  cited  al>ove.  At  present  its 
centre  of  abundance  is  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Our  noti(*>e  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Shan>'tailed  Grouse  involved  some  particulars  respecting  the  west- 
ern limits  of  the  present  species.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
occurs  at  all  in  Northwestern  Minnesota  or  Northern  Dakota,  where  the 
other  species  is  so  abundant.  Its  progress  upon  the  Missouri  River  has 
been  traced  by  Dr.  Uayden  further  than  by  myself— to  the  Niobrara ; 
and  this  writer  adds  that  it  may  proceed  to  the  White  River.  Lower 
down,  as  at  Council  Blufl's,  he  sx>eaks  of  its  occurrence  "in  myriads." 
Mr.  Allen  notes  its  westward  spread  from  Middle  Kansas ;  but  I  have 
found  no  record  of  its  reaching,  as  yet,  either  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 
Southward  it  reaches  Texas  and  Louisiana.  I  have  met  with  no  indica- 
tion of  its  occurrence  north  of  the  United  States  boundary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  renew  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  abundant 
and  well-known  game  bird.  The  eggs  are  usually  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  by  being  shorter  and  rounder,  as  well 
as  rather  smaller,  though  some  of  the  more  elongate  samples  cannot  be 
recognized  with  certainty.  Two  specimens  will  show  the  greater  range 
of  variation  in  shape — 1.82  by  1.20 ;  1.58  by  1.25.  The  color  is  a  pecu- 
liar, very  pale,  greenish-gray,  usually  unmarked,  though  often  with  uni- 
form, fine,  brown  dotting.  The  variation  is  much  as  in  PediceceteSj  but 
the  tendency  to  spotting  is  not  so  strong.  Eggs  of  both  these  birds 
sometimes  show  a  peculiar  glaucous  cast,  something  like  the  ^^ bloom" 
on  a  grape. 

BONASA  UMBELLUS,  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Raffed  Groase. 

a.  ttmbeUus  proper  (Brown  Ruffed  Grouse,  called  '*  Partridge^  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  "Pheasant''  in  the  Southern). 

Dftrao  umhelluSf  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  275  (based  od  Edw.,  p.  79,  pi.  248,  and  Bri8S., 
p.  214).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  782.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oro.  ii,  1790,  638.— WuA, 
Am.  Orn.  vi.  1812,  40,  pi.  49.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wile.  1825,  182;  Syo.  1828,  136;  Am. 
Philos.  Trans,  iii,  1830,  389.— Nurr.,  Man.  i,  1832,  657.— Sabine,  App.  Frankl, 
Journ.  679.— Doughty,  Cab.  N.  K  i,  1830,  13,  pi.  2.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  342?— Aui>.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  1831,  211;  v,  1839,  560;  pi.  41;  Syn.  1839, 
202 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  I'j,  pi.  293.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 215.— Tkippb,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota) ;  and  of  earlier  authors  generally. 

Bimasa  umheUua,  Stkph.,  Bbaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1824,  300. — Bp.,  Comp.  ^.  ueog.  List, 
1838,43;  Comptes  Kendus,  xlv,  1857,  428.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  630.— Eluot, 
Moiiog.  T(K/raonir/a<.— McIlwk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  91  (Canada  West).— 
Fowler,  Am.  Nat.  iil,  1860, 365 (biography).— Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc,  i,  1868, 501 
(Iowa).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Nulato,  Alaska).— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (very  rare).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa\— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  235,  fig.  149.- B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A,  B.  iii,  1874,  448,  pi.  61,  figs. 
3,  9;  and  of  later  authors  generally. 

Tetrao  togatus,  F0R8T.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  393.— Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  275. 

Buffed  Grouae  of  authors  and  others. 
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b.  var.  umhelloides  (Gray  Baffed  Grouse). 

Teirao  nmleHmdeSf  DoroL.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 148. 

JBonasa  umhelln8  var.  umbelloidet,  Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 9'^.— CouES,  Key,  1872, 235.— Merr., 
Bep.  U.  S.  Geol.  8urv.  Tor.  1872,699.— B.  B.  &  a,  N.  A.  B.  iU,  1874, 453,  pL  61,  £  10. 
BonoM  umhetlu8f  Allen,  Bull.  ^L  C.  Z.  iii,  187 i,  181  (Rocky  MountaiDB). 

c.  var.  ^abinii  (Red  Ruffed  Grouse). 

leirao  aabinii,  Docol.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829, 137.— Sw,  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  il,  1831,343, 
foot-note. 

Banasa  mbiniij  Bd.,  R  N.  A.  1858,  631.— Coop.  &  B(JCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  224.— 
Lord,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  1864, 123.— Elliot,  Monoj^.  Telr,  pi.  —.—Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i, 
1870,  540.— Dall  «t  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Sitka). 

BonMa  umhellus  var.  aabinei,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  235.— R  B.  &,  &,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  454. 

Dgtrao  umbeUuSj  Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  94  (Oregon). 

Hah. — Of  the  typical  form,  the  United  States  to  tlie  high  central  plains,  in  wooded 
districts.  Canada,  and  interior  of  the  fnr  conutries,  to  Nalato,  Alaska  (Dail),  (But  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Ridgway  that  the  British  American — even  Canadian — specimens 
are  all  more  or  less  referable  to  var.  umheUoidetj  being  ^ayer  than  those  of  the  United 
States.)  Of  var.  umbelloide8j  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Of  var.  so&uiii,  the  Pacific 
province,  from  the  northern  border  of  California  to  Sitka. 

The  Buffed  Grouse  occurs  over  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
Missouri  region,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  not  fulfilling  its 
requirements,  which  are  those  of  an  exclusively  woodland  bird.  Dr. 
Hayden  does  not  mention  the  species  at  all,  and  I  never  saw  it  in  the 
Missouri  region.  It  api)arently  occurs  only  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  in  the  adjacent  country.  I  have  seen  no  Nebraskan  record. 
In  Kansas  Mr.  Snow  says  it  is  "very  rare,"  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  confined 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  probably  breeds.  It  is  given 
as  abundant  in  Southern  Iowa  by  Mr.  Trippe,  and  occurs  in  various 
parts  of  Missouri.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  Missouri  region  it  is 
represented  by  var.  umhelloides^  as  noted  beyond. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  misapprehension  should  subsist,  even 
amon^  well-informed  i^ersons,  in  regard  to  this  species.  The  confusion 
in  the  mindn  of  some  is,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bird 
goes  under  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  we 
are  often  asked,  is  it  a  Partridge,  or  is  it  a  Pheasant!  to  which  reply 
may  be  made  that  it  is  neither^  but  a  Grouse.  ^'  Pheasant"  is  a  name  of 
a  variety  of  birds  of  the  family  Fhasianidce^  iudigenous  to  Southern 
Asia,  and  not  represented  in  this  country  at  all.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies is  that  one  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  and  there  thoroughly 
naturalized.  (The  nearest  American  representative  of  the  Pheasants  is 
the  Wild  Turkey^  which  is  sometimes  included  in  the  family  Phasian- 
idof,)  '^  Partridge"  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  gallinaceous  birds, 
which,  like  the  Fhasianidce,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  our 
American  Partridges,  so  called,  being  quite  a  different  set  of  birds.  A 
poverty  of  our  language  in  the  matter  of  names  of 'various  American 
birds  has  caused  them  to  become  known  by  some  term  really  belonging 
only  to  their  (real  or  supposed)  nearest  European  relatives.  It  would 
simplify  matters  much  to  discard  altogether  the  terms  ^'  Pheasant"  and 
"  Partridge,"  by  which  this  species  is  known  in,  respectively,  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Slates,  and  call  it  by  its  proi)er  name  of  **  Ruffed 
Grouse."  The  bird  itself  is  unmistakable;  no  other  species  has  the  con- 
spicuous ruffle  of  lengthened,  broad,  soft,  silky  feathers  on  the  neck ; 
and  the  only  other  species  with  any  feathery  neck-api)eudage8  is  the 
Pinnated  Grouse,  where  the  appendages  are  like  little  wings  of  narrow, 
straight^  pointed  feathers.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  may  be  confounded  by 
some  with  the  Canada  Grouse,  or  '*  Spruce  Partridge"  {Tetrao  cana- 
densis)} but  this  has  no  lengthened  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  is  other- 
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wise  entirely  different.  Nor  need  anj  one  misunderstand  the  sabfect 
through  observing  that  three  kinds  of  Kuffed  Grouse  {Bojuisa  umbelltis) 
are  here  presented.  They  are  Ruffed  Grouse,  each  and  all  of  them,  and 
he  may  ignore  the  varieties  unless  he  desires  to  be  very  precise.  They  are 
merely  geographical  races  of  the  same  bird,  differing  a  little  in  color 
according  to  certain  climatic  influences  to  which  they  are  respectively 
subjected. 

The  habits  of  the  Euffed  Grouse  are  perfectly  well  known  to  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  matter.  The  eggs  are  very  character- 
istic— cream-colored — from  a  creamy-white  to  a  rich  creamy-brown, 
usually  immaculate,  or  scarcely  dotted  in  minute  points,  but  sometimes 
with  small  round  spots  of  pale  chocolate,  irregularly  and  sparsely  set  iu 
^  among  numerous  uniibrm  dots.  In  shape  they  are  very  near  those  of 
Partridges,  approaching  the  pyriform  contour,  very  broad  and  blunt  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.*  They  measure  about  1.66  iuches  long 
by  1.20  broad. 

The  "drumming''  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  has  always  excited  interest, 
and  furnished  occasion  for  various  speculations  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  i>eculiar  noise  is  made.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  vocal  effort, 
and,  in  i'act,  the  name  Bonasa  was  given  on  this  ^;core  {^^  bonasuSj^'  a 
bull,  in  allusion  to  the  bellowing).  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  errone- 
ous, the  sound  being  produced  with  the  wings.  An  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Ridgway,  in  a  late  number  of  the  "American  Siwrtsman,"  which  I 
transcribe  entire,  as  it  furnishes  a  rSsume  of  various  earlier  views  of 
ornithologists: 

"  I  send  you  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  why  does  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  drum,  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  some  of  our 
best  authorities,  and  supplement  them  by  the  opinions  of  some  reliable 
s|K)rtsmeu  of  my  acquaintance.  As  regards  my  own  views,  1  have  none, 
since  my  opportunities  for  observing  this  species  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  been  very  limited,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity  iu  the  portions  cf 
the  country  where  1  have  hunted. 

"The  question  of  wity  the  Ruffed  Grouse  drums  is,  perhaps,  more 
easily  answered  than  that  of  Aoir  this  sound  isproduce(l;  and,  since  the 
latter  has  been  very  erroneously  described  bj^  our  highest  authorities 
on  ornithology,  I  impose  upon  your  space  by  considering  both  questions 
together.  Audubon's  account  of  the  drumming  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is 
as  follows : 

"  *  Early  in  April  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  drum  immediately  after 
dawn,  and  again  toward  the  close  of  the  day.  As  the  season  advances, 
the  drumming  is  repeated  more  frequently  at  all  hours  of  the  day;  and 
where  these  birds  are  abundant,  this  curious  sound  is  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  wootla  in  which  they  reside.  The  drumming  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner :  The  male  bird,  standing  erect  on  a  prostiTite, 
decayed  trunk,  raises  the  feathers  of  its  body  in  the  manner  of  the 
Turkey-cock,  draws  its  head  toward  its  tail,  erecting  the  feathers  of  the 
latter  at  the  same  time,  and  raising  its  ruff  around  the  neck,  suffers  its 
wings  to  droop,  and  struts  about  on  the  log.  A  few  moments  elapse, 
when  it  draws  the  whole  of  its  feathers  close  to  the  body,  and,  stretch- 
ing itself  out,  beat^  its  sides  with  its  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  do- 
mestic cock,  but  more  loudly,  and  with  such  rapidity  of  motion,  after  a 
few  of  the  first  strokes,  as  to  cause  a  tremor  in  the  air,  not  unlike  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.'  (Birds  of  America,  octavo  edition,  voL 
V,  pp.  77  and  78.) 

•  The  egg  of  ouo  of  oar  Partridges  {Oreortyx  pictua)  is  a  perfect  rainiature  of  that 
of  the  Kull'oil  Grouse,  and  only  distiogaishable  from  the  unmarked  specimens  of  the 
latter  by  its  smaller  size— 1.45  by  l.IO 
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"  Wilson's  account  is  substantially  the  same,  thoug:h  be  does  not  say 
that  tbe  bird  beats  tlie  body  with  its  wings.     Wo  quote  his  own  words: 

"*Tbe  drumraing,  as  it  is  culled,  of  the  Pheasant  is  another  singu- 
larity of -this  species.  This  is  performed  by  the  male  alone.  This 
drumming  is  most  common  in  the  spring,  and  is  the  call  of  the  code  to 
his  favorite  female.  It  is  produced  in  the  following  manner:  The  bird, 
standing  on  an  old,  prostrate  log,  generally  in  a  retired  and  sheltered 
situation,  contracts  his  throat,  erects  his  expanded  tail,  elevates  the 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  his  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey-cock,  strutting  and  wheeling  about 
with  great  stateliness.  After  a  tew  manoeuvres  of  this  kind,  he  begins 
to  strike  with  his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  into  each  other,  as  has 
been  already  described.'  (American  Ornithology,  Wilson  and  Bona-  * 
parte,  vol.  ii,  pp.  266  and  267.) 

"  Nuttall  describes  it  more  in  the  manner  of  Audubon,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  in  his  conjectures  as  to  why  this  sound  is  produced.  Ac- 
cordingly we  quote  his  account  in  full : 

'*  *In  the  month  of  April  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  be  recognized 
by  his  peculiar  drumming j  heard  soon  after  dawn  and  toward  the  close 
of  evening.  At  length,  as  the  season  of  ])airing  approaches,  it  is  heard 
louder  and  more  frequent  till  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  and  commences 
again  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon.  This  sonorous,  crepitating 
sound,  stronglj'^  resembling  a  low  peal  of  distant  thunder,  is  produced 
by  the  male,  who,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation,  stands  upright  on 
a  prostrate  log,  parading  with  erected  tail  and  ruff,  and  with  drooping 
wings,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey.  After  swelling  out  his  feathers 
and  strutting  forth  for  a  few  moments,  at  a  sudden  impulse,  like  the 
motions  of  a  crowing-cock,  he  draws  down  his  elevated  plumes,  and, 
stretching  himself  forward,  loudly  beats  his  sides  with  his  wings  with 
such  accelerating  motion,  after  the  first  few  strokes,  as  to  cause  the 
tremor  described,  which  may  be  heard  reverberating,  in  a  still  morning, 
to  tbe  distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile.  This  curious  signal 
is  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  same  sound  is  also 
beard  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  and  is  given  by  the  caged  bird 
as  well  as  the  free,  being^  at  times,  merely  an  instinctive  expression  of 
hilarity  and  vigor.  The  drumming  x)arade  of  the  male  is  olten  likewise 
the  signal  for  a  quarrel ;  and  when  they  happen  to  meet  each  other  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  usual  and  stated  walks,  obstinate  battles,  like  those 
of  our  domestic  fowls  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  dung-hill,  but  too  com- 
monly succeed.'  (Manual  of  Ornithology,  Land  Birds,  second  edition, 
pp.  96  and  97.) 

"Most  writers  follow  Audubon  and  Nuttall  in  saying  that  the  drum- 
ming is  produced  by  striking  the  wings  a[ii:ainst  the  body;  but,  from 
the  accounts  given  me  by  reliable  sportsmen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
above  high  authorities  are  in  eiTor.  Wilson,  as  will  be  seen  above, 
does  not  say  that  the  wings  are  struck  against  the  body,  though  it  is 
somewhat  uncertain  whether  he  meant  to  say  so  or  not,  since  the  rest  of 
his  description  is,  substantially,  that  of  Audubon  and  Nuttall. 

"  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  II.  W.  llenshaw,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, has  furnished  me  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  reliable  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  drumming  is  produced.  His  authorities  are 
his  father  and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cambridge — the  latter  an  ac- 
complished sportsman,  whose  statements  I  can  vouch  for  myself.  Mr. 
Hensbaw  describes  the  drumming  process  as  follows : 

"  The  bird  sits  crosswise  upon  the  log,  resting  upon  the  back  of  the 
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tarsi  (not  standing  erect,  as  described  by  some  writers),  its  tail  project- 
ing nearly  horizontally  behind  (not  erected)  and  spread;  the  head  is 
drawn  back,  the  feathers  pressed  close  to  the  body.  The  wings  axe  then 
raised  and  stifteued,  and  dramming  commenoes  by  a  slow,  hard  stroke 
with  both  wings,  downward  and  forward  ;  but  they  are  stopped  before 
they  touch  the  body.  The  rapidity  of  this  motion  is  increased  after  the 
first  few  beats,  when  the  wings  move  so  fast  that  only  a  semicircular 
haze  over  the  bird  is  visible,  this  rapid  vibration  causing  the  rolling 
noise  with  which  the  sound  terminates.  The  movements  of  the  wings, 
and  the  rumbling  thereby  produced,  are  entirely  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  the  Hummingbird  when  hovering  over  a  flower.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  description  of  the  manner  of  drumming,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  my  father,  who  has  often  crawled  up  to  within  twenty 
•  feet  of  the  bird  at  such  times,  corroborates  it  in  every  particular. 
There  are,  doubtless,  among  those  who  read  the  'Sportsman,'  many  who 
have  had  opportunities  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  Buffed  Grouse 
when  engaged  in  drumming,  and  the  experience  of  each  one  would  be 
a  very  acceptable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this 
very  interesting  species. 

"  The  fact  that  the  drumming  of  the  Euffed  Grouse  is  heard  as  often 
in  autumn  as  in  spring,  has  raised  the  question  of  why  this  sound  is  pro- 
duced. In  regard  to  this,  Nuttall  is  probably  correct  in  saying  that  it 
is  often  '  an  instinctive  expression  of  hilarity  and  vigor,'  as  well  as  the 
call-note  of  the  male  during  the  bree<ling  season." 

To  this  article  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  replies  in  the  following  terms: 

"In  No.  21  of  the  'Sportsman'  I  find  an  article  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ridg- 
way,  'Why  and  how  does  the  Huffed  Grouse  drum!'  I  solved  the 
mystery,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  some  five  years  ago,  when  living  at 
Springtield,  Massachusetts.  The  peculiar  noise  made  by  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  is  caused  by  the  backs  or  exterior  sides  of  the  wings  striking 
each  other  as  they  are  forcibly  raised  over  the  back  of  the  bird.  I  have 
seen  the  Grouse  drum,  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  a  number  of  times. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  woods,  by  a  stone  wall, 
eating  my  lunch.  While  thus  engaged,  a  Ruffed  Grouse  mounted  the 
wall,  about  fifty  yards  from  my  position,  and  commenced  walking  on  it 
directly  toward  me.  I  immediately  laid  down  behind  the  log  on  which 
I  had  been  sitting,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  bird.  When  it  had 
reached  a  point  opposite  me  it  mounted  a  large  elevated  stone  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  commenced  drumming,  after  a  series  of  struttings 
backward  and  forward  on  the  wall,  as  described  by  Audubon,  Wilson, 
and  others;  When  the  bird  was  drumming  its  back  was  toward  me, 
and  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  it  against  the  sky.  The  Cxrouse  first 
struck  its  wings  together  slowly  and  strongly,  then  gradually  increased 
these  strokes  until  the  single  strokes  could  not  be  detected.  During 
the  more  rapid  beating  of  the  wings  the  ^semi-circular  haze'  caused  by 
the  wings  was  observable,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Henshaw.  The  wings  of 
the  Grouse  were  stiffened  and  the  strokes  given  from  the  shoulder  (if  I 
may  so  speak),  c^ind  the  wings  did  not  appear  to  touch  the  bird's  side«. 

"  This  occurred  in  October.  Later  in  the  season,  when  going  the 
round  of  my  mink  and  muskrat  tiaps,  I  found  a  male  Ruffed  Grouse 
caught  in  one  of  them  by  the  leg.  The  bird  had  evidently  been  caught 
but  a  short  time  before  my  arrival,  and,  as  the  trap  which  held  it  was  a 
small  and  weak  one,  and  the  jaws  were  filled  with  leaves,  the  bird's  leg 
had  not  been  broken.  I  carried  the  Grouse  home  and  put  it  in  a  large 
feed-box,  which  was  standing  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  an 
apple-ttee.    When  returning  from  a  hunting  excursion  one  day,  one  of 
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my  neighbors  said,  *  Yoar  Partridge  has  been  drumming.'  I  put  an  old 
stump  in  the  box  of  my  captive  and  it  had  the  desired  results,  for  the 
next  morning  it  was  drumming  loudly.  I  observed  its  motions  when 
drumming,  through  a  hole  in  the  box,  and  I  am  confident  that  tue  noise 
was  caused  by  the  wihgs  coming  forcibly  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Let  any  person  take  the  wings  of  a  dead  Orouse  in  his  hands  and  beat 
tbem  quickly  together  over  the  bird's  back,  and  they  will  see  at  once 
that  the  peculiar  sounds  made  by  the  Kufied  Grouse,  and  called  drum- 
ming, is  naturally  produced.  The  'young-of-the-year'  of  the  male 
Grouse  drum  in  the  autumn  more  frequently  than  the  adult  males,  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  shooting  them  when  in  the  act.  I  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  stalking  the  Grouse  at  their  drumming-posts,  and  have 
often  failed  in  my  attempts  to  do  it.  The  male  birds  fight  hard  battles 
in  the  spring,  and  I  once  caught  an  old  cock  by  the  legs  in  a  snare  that' 
bad  its  head  cut  and  bruised  very  badly,  and  portions  of  its  neck  almost 
destitute  of  feathers,  the  effects  of  fighting.'' 

I  have  myself  never  witnessed  the  act:  but  my  present  view  is,  that 
the  noise  is  made  by  beating  the  air  simply — not  by  striking  the  wings 
either  together  or  against  the  body,  or  any  hard  object. 

BONASA  UMBELLUS  var.  UMBELLOIDES,  (Dougl.)  Bd. 

Gray  Buffed  Grouse* 

(For  synoDymy  and  habitat  of  this  variety,  see  preceding  article.) 

List  of  specimens. 


19170 
19171 
19172 
19374 


36 
83 
69 


Grosv.  Fork  . 

. .do..... 

do 

Fryer's  Fork. 


June  2,1860 
June  2,1860 
June  3,1860 
June  19, 1860 


F.V.  Hayden. 

do 

G.  H.  Trook.. 


17.75 
16.00 
16.50 
17.00 


21.00 
21.25 
20.00 
23.00 


7.25 

5.00 
7.00 
7.00 


Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  £xx>edition. 

L(Uer  Expeditions, — 60823-5,  Uintah  Mountains ;  62353-7,  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

The  preceding  article  presents  the  synonymy  of  this  variety  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  typical  umbellns  and  of  the  Pacific  Province 
var.  saJnnii,  Its  varietal  character  lies  chiefly  in  the  prevalence  of  slate- 
gray  color ;  it  is  one  extreme  (of  paleness),  of  which  the  reddish-brown 
var.  sabinii  is  the  other.  This  bird  has  only  been  noted  from  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region,  and  occurs  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  some 
of  its  principal  tributaries.  Mr.  C.  H.  Merriam  found  it  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  and  states  that,  although  not  abundant,  it  was  found  through- 
out the  pine  forests  from  T^ton  Canon  to  the  Yellowstone.  As  alre^y 
noticed,  all  the  British- American  Ruffed  Grouse,  excepting  those  of  var. 
sabinii^  are  grayer  than  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  United  States,  more  or 
less  nearly  approaching  var.  umbelloides.  Its  habits  are,  beyond  doubt, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  bird. 


LAGOPUS  LEUCURUS,  Sw. 
White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

Tetrao  (Lagopus)  leucunts^  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  356,  pi.  63.-~Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  612 ;  2d  ed.  1«40,  820.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  200,  pi.  418. 

Lagopus  hucums,  Aui>.,  Syn.  1^39,  208 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 125,  pi.  302.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
636.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  1866,  94  (Canton  Burgwyn,  N.  M.,  latitude 
37^).— Eluot,  Mon.  Tetraonidw,  pi.  — . — Coor.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  542. — Allen, 
Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  164  (common  in  mountains  of  Colorado,  above  timber- 
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lme).~AiKEX,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 209  (SDowy  Range  of  Colorado).— C0UE8, 
Key  N.  A.  B.  1872,  236.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1W4,  464.  pi.  62,  f.  6. 

Hah. — Rocky  Mountains,  from  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  to  latitude  37^.  Higher  mountains 
of  Washington  Territory  and  Britu^h  Columbia. 

Ptarmigan  may  be  said  to  be  simply  Grons^  which  tarn  white  in 
winter.  They  are  the  only  members  of  this  family  of  birds  in  which 
such  a  remarkable  seasonal  change  of  plumage  occurs.  All  the  Ptar- 
migan are  Grouse  of  boreal  or  alpine  distribution,  only  reaching  sea- 
level  in  the  higher  latitudes,  elsewhere  confined  to  mountains.  There 
are  five  or  six  species  of  the  Northern  iUemisphere,  three  of  which  in- 
habit North  America.  The  present  species  is  immediately  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  the  tail  white  at  all  seasons,  as  implied  in  its 
name ;  this  member,  in  both  our  other  species,  being  wholly  black,  and 

*  being  at  least  in  part  black  in  the  species  of  the  Old  World.  In  size, 
form,  and  general  aspect,  the  Ptarmigan  come  nearest  the  Spruce  Par- 
tridge (Tetrao  canadensis) ;  like  this  species  lacking  any  peculiar  feathens 
on  the  neck  ;  their  most  notable  characteristic  is  the  dense  feathering 
of  the  feet,  in  adaptation  to  the  boreal  regions  they  inhabit.  The  featli- 
ers  reach  quite  to  the  claws,  and  cause  the  bird's  feet  to  look  someUiing 
like  a  rabbit's — a  similarity  that  suggested  the  technical  term  Lagapusj 
or  '*  hare-foot."  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Snowy  Owl,  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  winter  this  Ptarmigan  is  entirely  snow-white ;  in  summer 
the  plumage  is  variegated  with  ochrey  and  tawny,  in  finely  undulated 
l)atteru,  much  of  the  under  parts,  however,  and  wings,  remaining  white. 
It  shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  rich  brown  and  chocolate  colors  that 
the  other  Ptaimigan  display. 

This  is  the  only  Ptarmigan  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  United  States 
(exclusive  of  Alaska)^  Another  species,  the  Willow  Ptarmigan  (Logo- 
pus  alhus)^  is  occasional  in  northernmost  New  England,  but  in  winter 
only.  Audubon,  indeed,  gives  it  from  the  "Eocky  Mountains,"  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  means  that  portion  of  the  mountains  within 

.  the  United  States.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  found  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  main  chain,  as  far  south  as  latitude  37^,  and  on  the 
peaks  of  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia.  Little  has  been 
recorded  of  its  habits,  which,  however,  are  probably  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  its  better-known  allies.  Mr.  Aiken,  as  above  quoted, 
states  that  it  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  Snowy  Eange  of  Colorado, 
and  gives  a  description  of  the  nest,  upon  a  miner's  authority,  as  com- 
posed of  leaves  and  grass,  placed  on  the  ground,  among  bushes  on  a 
side-hill.  ''Eggs  fourteen  in  number,  light  bluish-brown,  spotted  with 
dark  brown."  The  following  description  of  the  egg^  furnished  by  Mr. 
Allen,  who  took  it  on  the  Coloradan  Mountains,  above  timber  line,  where 
he  found  the  bird  common,  is  more  precise  :  "The  only  egg  of  this  spe- 
cies I  have  seen,  was  an  imperfect  one  presented  to  me  at  Montgomerj*, 
Colorado  Territoiy,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mead,  who  obtained  it  a  few  days  be- 
fore on  Mount  Lincoln.  It  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  small,  bright  red- 
dish brown  spots,  on  a  chocolate-colored  ground,  and  measures  about  2.00 
inches  in  length  by  1.20  inches  in  diameter.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmi- 
gan breeds  above  timber-line,  probably  throughout  the  snow-capped 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  descending  into  the  timbered  valleys  in 
winter,  when  many  are  killed  for  food  by  the  miners." 

The  following  interesting  communication  was  prepared  for  this  work 

by  Mr.  Trix)pe,  from  his  observations  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado: 

"The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  a  very  abundant  bird  on  the  maiu 

range,  living  entirely  above  timber-lino  the  year  round,  except  during 

the  severest  part  of  winter,  when  it  descends  into  the  timber  lor  shelter 
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and  food,  occasionally  straggling  as  low  as  10,000  feet.  It  begins  to 
change  color  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  a  few  specks  of  blackish- 
brown  begin  to  appear  in  the  plumage  of  the  oldest  males ;  but  the 
(change  is  very  slow,  and  it  is  late  in  April  before  there  is  much  blaek 
visible,  and  the  close  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  before  the  summer  plum- 
:ige  is  ])erfect.  The  Ptarmigan  builds  its  nest  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  commences  hatching  toward  the  close  of  the  month  or  early  in  July. 
The  nest — which  is  almost  always  placed  on  or  near  the  summit  of  a 
ridge  or  spur,  many  hundred  feet  above  timber-line — ^is  nierely  a  depres- 
sion in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  straws  and  white  feathers  Irom  the 
mother's  breast.  The  eggs  are  eight  in  number,  of  a  light  buff  brown, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  spots  of  dark  chocolate-brown,  somewhat  thicker 
at  the  larger  end.  While  on  her  nest,  the  bird  is  very  tame.  Once, 
while  walking  near  the  summit  of  the  range,  J  chanced  to  look  down, 
and  saw  a  Ptarmigan  in  the  grass,  at  my  very  feet ;  at  the  next  step  I 
should  have  trodden  upon  her.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  appear  fright- 
ened, I  sat  down  gently,  stroked  her  on  the  back,  and  finally,  putting 
both  hands  beneath  her,  raised  her  gently  off  the  nest  and  set  her  down 
on  the  grass,  while  she  scolded  and  pecked  my  hands  like  a  setting  hen ; 
and  on  being  released,  merely  flew  off*  a  few  yards  and  settled  on  a  rock, 
from  which  she  watched  me  till  I  had  gone  away.  Late  in  July  I  came 
across  a  brood  of  young  ones,  apparently  not  more  than  four  or  Ave  days 
old.  They  were  striped  with  broad  bauds  of  white  and  blackish-brown, 
and  looked  precisely  like  little  game  chickens.  The  mother  flew  in  my 
face  and  hit  me  with  her  wings,  using  all  the  Uttle  artiflces  that  the 
Quail  and  Partridge  know  so  well  how  to  employ,  to  draw  me  away ; 
while  her  brood,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  nimbly  ran  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dense  grass  and  among  the  stones.  On  another  excursion 
above  timber-line,  toward  the  close  of  August,  I  found  most  of  the  young 
ones  nearly  grown  and  strong  on  the  wing;  but  one  brood  was  of  the 
size  of  Quails,  showing  that  some  birds  must  begin  breeding  much  later 
than  others,  or  that  they  occasionally  raise  two  broods.  These  little 
ones  were  colored  much  like  the  older  birds,  having  blackish-brown 
bodies  and  pure  white  tails.  About  the  flrst  of  September  the  Ptarmi- 
gan begins  to  change  color  again ;  but,  as  in  the  spring,  the  process  is 
very  gradual,  white  feathers  appearing,  one  by  one,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  dark  ones.  The  white  on  the  lower  parts  enlarges  first;  then  the 
white  areas  on  the  wing ;  and  next,  white  specks  appear  on  the  upper 
parts,  becoming  larger  and  more  numerous  as  the  season  wears  on  ;  but 
so  gradual  is  the  change,  that  a  month  after  it  begins  there  is  not  much 
flifferciice  in  the  plumage  perceptible,  the  general  aspect  being  that  of 
summer.  There  is  much  more  of  the  light  rufous,  however,  and  the  ai>- 
pearauce  is  lighter  and  grayer,  as  though  bleached.  The  dark  areas 
l)re(lominate,  however,  throughout  October;  and,  as  J  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  who  have  killed  them  throughout  the  year,  it  is  late 
in  December  or  January  before  they  become  puie  white,  some  lew  birds 
showing  occasional  dark  Si»ots  even  throughout  the  latter  month. 

''  The  Ptarmigan  feeds  upon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  various  alpine 
plants,  being  particularly  fond  of  those  of  a  species  of  Cassia  (1)^  the 
flowers  of  which  I  have  frequently  taken  from  its  crop.  It  also  lives 
largely  upon  insects,  and  in  winter  is  said  to  subsist  on  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  pines  and  firs.  Its  flesh  is  light  colored,  though  not  as 
white  as  that  of  the  Gray  Grouse,  to  which  it  is  usually  considered 
inferior  for  the  table.  In  localities  where  it  is  seldom  molested  it  is 
very  tame,  and  I  have  been  ini'ormed  by  persons  whose  word  is  worthy 
of  belief,  that  they  have  frequently  killed  it  with  sticks.    But  when 
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persistently  persecuted,  it  soon  becomes  wild,  aud  leaves  the  range  of 
a  sbot-guu  with  sarprisiog  quickness.  After  banting  several  large 
flocks  for  three  or  four  days,  they  grew  so  shy  that  it  was  difficult  to 
approach  within  gunshot,  although  at  first  they  bad  been  comparatively 
tame.  Nimble  of  foot,  the  Ptarmigan  frequently  prefers  to  run  away, 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  rather  than  take  wing,  running  over  the 
rocks  and  leaping  from  point  to  point  with  great  agility,  stopping  every 
little  while  to  look  at  the  object  of  alarm.  I  have  sometimes  chaaed 
them  half  a  mile  or  more,  over  the  rocky,  craggy  ridges  of  the  main 
range,  without  being  able  to  get  within  gunshot,  or  force  them  to  take 
wing.  The  flight  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  strong,  rapid,  and  at  times  ens* 
tained  for  a  considerable  distance,  though  usually  they  fly  but  a  few  him- 
dred  yards  before  alighting  again.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Prairie 
Hen,  consisting  of  rapid  flappings  of  the  wings,  alternating  with  the 
sailing  flight  of  the  latter  bird.  The  note  is  a  loud  cackle,  somewhat 
like  the  Prairie  Hen's,  yet  quite  difi'erent ;  and  when  uttered  by  a  large 
flock  together,  reminds  one  of  the  confused  murmur  and  gabble  of  a 
flock  of  shore-birds  about  to  take  wing.  It  is  a  gregarious  bird,  asao* 
dating  in  flocks  throughout  the  year,  except  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  difi'erent  brooils  gather  together  as  soon  as  they  are  nearly  grown, 
forming  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The  colors  of 
this  bird  closely  resemble  those  of  the  surrounding  objects,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  la  its  summer  plumage  of  speckled  black  and  gray,  it  ia 
very  difiicult  to  detect  while  sitting  motionless  among  the  gray  smd 
lichen-covered  rocks.  The  Ptarmigan  is  apparently  well  aware  of  this, 
and  often  squats  and  remains  quiet  while  one  is  walking  past,  trusting 
to  its  resemblance  to  the  surrounding  rocks  to  escape  observation.  So 
perfect  is  this  resemblance  that,  sometimes  on  seeing  one  alight  at  a 
certain  spot  and  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  it  a  moment,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it  again,  although  I  knew  the  exact  place  where  it  sat, 
until  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  bird  betrayed  its  position.  In 
summer  the  white  areas  of  the  plumage  are  completely  hidden  while 
the  bird  is  squatting,  although  plainly  visible  while  on  the  wing:  in 
winter,  the  first  appearing  black  specks  are  concealed  beneath  the  wnite 
featheis;  and  at  this  ])eriod,  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  snow.  On  being  pursued,  it  will  dive  into  the  snow  and 
reappear  at  a  considerable  distance." 

In  I'urtber  illustration  of  the  history  of  this  species,  I  reproduce  the 
following  interesting  cemmunication  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  of  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  survey.  It  appeared  in  "  Forest  and  Stream,"  of  January  29^ 
1874.  That  the  bird  never  lays  more  than  four  eggs  is,  however,  open 
to  question. 

^'  The  Lagopus  levexirus  is  the  smallest  of  it-s  genus,  and  inhabits  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  liocky  JVIouutains.  It  was  first  taken  by  Douglas 
and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  Since  then,  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  expeditions,  and  during 
the  last  summer  I  collected  several  adults  and  one  young  chick  while  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  is  the  only  one 
of  its  family  that  is  found  in  the  Southern  Hocky  Mountains.  During 
the  summer  months  they  are  found  in  pairs  near  the  snow-banks  on  the 
bare  tops  of  the  mountains.  Tbeir  nests  I  have  seen  on  several  occa- 
sions, all  of  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  young.  They  are  generally 
I)laced  in  some  little  cavity  amoug  the  loose  rocks,  and  are  constructed 
of  dried  grasses.  The  nests  are  small  in  proportion  to  those  of  the 
difi'erent  t^i>ecies  of  Grouse,  and  scantily'  built^    In  fact,  they  select  just 
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such  places  for  their  nest  in  the  rocks  of  the  moantains  as  the  Uria 
ffrylle  (Black  Guillemot)  would  on  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.    I  do  not  think  the  Lagopus  leucurus  ever  has  more  than  three 
or  four  young  at  a  broo<l,  as  1  have  seen  pairs  of  old  birds  with  their 
young  on  several  occasions,  and  at  such  times  have  never  observed 
more  than  four  chicks  in  a  family.    It  is  barely  possible  that  their  num- 
bers may  have  been  lessened  by  being  devoured  by  Hawks  or  hy  the 
cold  rains,  which  may  have  chilled  and  killed  them.    It  is  a  wellknowu 
fact  to  most  naturalists  that  large  numbers  of  the  young  Buffed  Grouse 
ofteu  perish  from  exposure  during  late  springs  accompanied  by  cold 
rains.    I  have  seveml  times  found  them  dead  and  in  a  dying  state, 
caused  by  exposure  in  the  woods  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts.    I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case  with  the  young  Ptarmigans,  however,  as  they 
are  hatched  late  in  the  season,  and  last  spring  was  a  favorable  one  for 
their  propagation.    Neither  do  I  think  they  are  destroyed  by  Hawks, 
as  there  are  none  where  the  Ptarmiirans  breed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  straggling  Sparrow  Hawks,  which  are  rarely  seen.    Therefore  I 
think  the  Lagopus  leucurus  has  but  three  orfour  eggs  at  a  sitting,  and 
but  one  brood  in  a  season.    1  hey  have  a  continued  moult  which  lasts 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  variation  in  their  plumage  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  individuals  in  the  same  plumage. 
During  the  months  from  April  to  September  their  plumage  is  very  scant 
and  ragged  ;  but  when  in  their  full  winter  plumage  their  feathers  are 
heavy  and  compact,  which  gives  them  a  much  larger  appearance  than 
when  seen  in  the  summer  dress,  mottled  with  brown  and  grayish-white. 
The  tail  at  all  times  is  pure  white.    They  are  generally  known  in  Colo- 
rado a^  White  and  Mountain  Quails  by  the  hunters,  miners,  and  ranch- 
men.   When  with  their  young  they  will  fight  the  ornithological  robber, 
flying  so  near  as  to  hit  one  with  their  wings,  in  their  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect their  chickens.    Both  male  and  female  are  equally  courageous,  and 
will  defend  their  young.    In  the  summer  they  are  very  tame,  and  when 
approached  will  run  among  the  rocks  or  in  the  dwarf  willows,  a  few 
yards  from  the  hunter,  and  squat,  and  will  not  continue  their  retreat 
until  the  hunter  is  upon  them.    When  raised  they  fly  in  a  straight  line 
for  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards,  and  alight  on  some  elevated  rock, 
stretching  out  the  neck  its  full  length  to  see  if  they  are  followed,  and  if 
nothing  is  seen  to  excite  their  suspicion  they  walk  off  from  the  rocks 
and  commence  to  feed  as  usual.    During  deep  snows  in  the  winter  the 
Ptarmigan  descend  from  the  mountains  and  teed  in  the  edges  of  the 
timber  and  on  the  hillsides.    Last  winter  some  were  seen  as  far  east  as 
South  Park,  Colorado,  feeding  on  the  loot-hills.    They  are  gregarious  in 
winter.    The  White-iailed  Ptarmigan  is  20.25  inches  in  extent,  and  14.60 
inches  long ;  eye,  hazel ;  superciliary  membrane,  red :  toes,  feathered 
half  their  length  in  summer,  and  entirely  covered  with  nair-Iike  leathers 
in  the  winter;  claws,  blackish,  lighter  at  their  tips,  long,  broad  and  strong, 
rounded  above,  concave  beneath,  arched,  edges  sharp ;  and  in  some  in- 
dividuals the  claws  are  notched  on  the  sides." 

Note. — The  only  North  Auierican  TelraonincB  not  treated  of  in  the  foregoing;  pages 
are  two  species  of  Ptarmigan,  the  synonymy  of  ^fbich  is  giyen  in  the  uccouipaiiying 
foot-uote,  to  complete  a  view  of  the  subfamily.'* 

*1.  Lagopus  albus,  {Gmelin),  Audubon, 

Tetrao  albus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  750.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  (539  (Lagoprdi  de  la 
Bale  d' Hudson,  BuFF.,  ii,  276;  JFAife  Por^rW^c,  Edw.,  72 ;  If  ^(c  (/ium*,  Pexn., 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  183;  Lath.,  Gen.  Syu.  iv,  743). 

Lagopus  albus,  Aud.,  Syn.  1H;^9,  207 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  114.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  44— Nutt., 
Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  816.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861, 227  (Labrador).— Vtuui.,  Pr. 
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Subfamily  Odontophobinje  :  American  Partridges. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  Partridges  are  distingriished  from  the 
Grouse  by  the  uakedness  of  the  feet  and  nostrils,  and  other  characters. 
They  average  imieli  smaller — the  largest  of  our  species  is  smaller  than 
the  least  of  our  Grouse.  The  American  Partridges  have  been  separated 
as  a  subfamily  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  but  this  division,  however 
convenient  and  geographically  distinctive,  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon 
structural  peculiarities  of  any  considerable  moment.  They  are  stated 
to  be  peculiar  in  the  presence  of  a  tooth  or  notch  on  the  edge  of  the  auder 
mandible,  but  this  character  is  often  obscure  and  sometimes  inappreci- 
able. There  may  be,  however,  some  anatomical  differences  not  yet  fully 
elaborated.  The  group  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  some  of 
great  beauty,  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  several  others  which 
reach  over  our  southern  border.  The  familiar  and  well-known  Par- 
tridge of  tlie  Southern  States — amd  Quail  of  the  Northern — is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  game  birds  of  this  country.  The  sevei^l  United  States 
genera  may  readily  be  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Ortvx.  An  iDconspicaous  crcHt,  scarcely  viBible  except  in  life.  TaU  about  two- 
thirds  an  long  us  thu  wing.    Coloration  everywhere  variegated.    (One  species). 

Caixipepla.  a  short,  66ft,  full  crest.  Tail  nearly  as  lon^  as  the  wing.  Coloration 
much  the  Hawe  all  over,  showing  curious  semicircular  markings.    (One  species). 

OiiEOiiTVX.  A  long  slender  arrowy  crest,  two  or  three  inches  long,  of  two  narrowly 
lineiir  feathers.  Tail  two-thirds  (rather  less)  as  long  as  the  wing.  Parti-colored,  but 
the  coloration  chietly  in  masses.    (One  species). 

LopnoitTYX.  A  long,  recurved,  helmet-like  crest,  of  several  imbricated  plumes, 
enlarged  at  the  extremity.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  wing.  Coloration  chiefly  in 
masses.    (Two  species). 

Cyrtokyx.  a  short,  soft,  full  crest.  Tail  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  wing.  Colora- 
tion peculiar.  '(One  species). 

As  all  tht  sn  genera  have  each  but  a  single  species  in  this  country,  excepting  Lopkor- 
lyXf  the  foregoing  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  determination  of  the  species. 

Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine).—CoUK8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  289  (Northern 
New  England).— GuAY,  Cat.  Gallinw  Br.  Mus.  1867,  80.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  287  (Alaska).— Fin  sen.  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  62  (Alaska).— 
C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  235.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  457,  pi.  62,  f.  1,  2,  3. 

Teirao  saliceti^  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  471.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Joum.  681. — Rich.,  App.  Parry's 
2d  Voy.  347.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  ii,  1834,  528,  pi.  191. 

Tctrao  {Lagapua)  saliceti,  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  351. 

(f )  Tvtrao  lagopus,  F0R8T.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  390. 

Tetrao  lapponicus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  751.— Lath^  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  640. 

**  Teirao  rchuaak,  Temm.,  Pig.  et  Gall,  iii,  225." 

Lagopus  ttuhalpinuSy  Nils.,  Orn.  Suec.  i,  307: 

Lagopus  hrachydactylaa^  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iii,  328.— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  256. 

^afe.— Northern  North  America,  into  the  northernmost  States. 
2.  Lagopus  RUPE8TRI8,  (Gmdin\  Leach, 

7\f1rao  run^triSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  751.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii.  1790,  640  (Rock  Gtous, 
Pknn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  184;  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  217). — Sad.,  Snppl.  Parry's 
Ist  Vov.  p.  cxcv.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  348.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1^, 
483,  pi!  3(58. 

Tiirao  (iMgopita)  nqmiriSy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  354,  pi.  64. 

Lagopus  rupcniris,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  ii,  290.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Aui>.,  Syn.  1839, 208; 
B.  Am.  V,  1842,  122,  pi.  301.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  635.— C0UE8,  Key,  1872,  235. 

Attagen  rupeHtriSy  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1851,  p.  xxix. 

Tttrao  {Lagopus)  mat  us,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  350  (quote  Tetrao  lagopu$,  Sab., 
Siipi>l.  PaiTy's  iHt  Voy.  p.  cxcvii;  Sad.,  Frank.  Joum.  682;  Rich.,  App. 
Parry's  2d  Voy.  350). 

Teirao  mutus,  AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  v,  1839,  196. 

Lagopus  mutusy  Bp.,  List,  1838,  44.— Gray,  Cat.  GaJh  Br.  Mus.  1867,  91. 

Lagopus  mulus  var.  rupestriSy  B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  462,  pi.  62,  f.  4,  5. 

Lagopus  awericanuSy  AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  207 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  119,  pi.  300. 

Lagopus  islandontm,  Fader,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  6. 

LatfOpus  reiuhardtii  et  grocenlandicuSy  Brehm. 

Hob. — Arctic  America. 
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ORTYX  VIRGINIANUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Virginia  Partridge,  or  Qaall;  Bob  Wliite. 

a.  virff^iniamis. 


Bp.,  Syii.  18^28,  124  (fiubg.  Ortyjc).--DouGH.,  Cab.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  1830,  37,  pi.  4.— 

lip.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1«25,  2d8,  No.  203.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  i,  lti31,  388; 

V,  IH39,  564  ;  pi.  76.— Nittt.,  Man.  i,  1832,  C46. 
Orttjx  virgijiiannsy  Jakd.,  Nat.  Lib.  Birds,  iv,  101,  pi.  10.— Bp.,  List,  1H38,  43.— AuD., 

S.vn.  ltt<9,  199;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  59,  pi.  289.— GoULD,  Hon  'g.  Odontophorina:,  pi. 

1.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1H53,  94  (Indian  Territory  and  Texas).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 

1858,  640.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173  (Misswiri  River  to  White  River).- Allkn, 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  352  (critical) ;  iii,  1872, 181  (Kansas).— Tkippk,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst.  vi.  1871,  118  (Minnesota);  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xv,  1872,  240  (Iowa).— Sxow,  B. 

Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  197  (Eastern  and  Middle  Kansas).- CoiiES,  Key,  1872, 236.— 

B.  B.  &  R.„N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  468,  pi.  63,  f.  1, 2;  and  of  authors  cjenerally. 
Tetrao  manla»dicHSy  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  277  (based  on  Ptrdix  nova  anglioBf  Bmss., 

i,  2iJ9).— Gm.,  S.\st.  Nat.  i,  1788,  761. 
Perdix  mania udica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  650. 
Tetrao  minor,  B.xUTit.,  Trav.  in  Fla.  1791,  290ftw. 
Perdix  bonaVut,  VrKiLL.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. ;  Gal.  ii,  44,  pi.  814. 
Ortyx  horealia,  Stkpii.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  377.— Jard.  &  Selby.  111. 
Padrix  {Ortyx)  mexlcanuH,  Less.,  Tr.  507  (quotes  Gm.,  and  P.  E.  149). 
(T)  Ortyx  castaneuSy  GouiJ),  P.  Z.  S.  x,  182 ;  Monog.  Od&nt.  pi.  3  {melanotiot), 

b.  texanus. 

Orttfx  texanus,  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853, 1.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1856,  641 ;  Mex.  Bonnd. 

Surv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  p.  22,  pi.  24. 
Ortyx  virginianm  var.  tixanuSj  CoUES,  Key,  1872, 237. — B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  474, 

pi.  03,  f.  3,  4. 

c  floridanus. 

Ortyx  virginianus  var.  Jiaridantu,  CouES,  Key,  1872, 237.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874, 522. 

d.  cubanensis. 

Ortyx  cuhanensiSj  GouLD,  Monog.  Odont  pi.  2. — Gray,  Gen »  of  B.  iii,  514. 
Ortyx  virginianifs  var.  vuhanenaiSf  B.  B.  &,  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  468. 

^a6.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  and  slightly  beyond ;  Canada 
West;  Minnesota.  West  to  high  central  plains.  Up  the  Missouri  to  White  River 
(Hayden),  Salt  Lake  Valley,  introduced  (Mien),  Var.  texanus  in  Texas.  Var.  ^ri- 
danu9  in  Florida,  and  very  similar  specimens  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Southern 
Illinois  (Jlidfjicay),    Introduced  in  Bahamas  (Bryant)  and  Santa  Cruz  (Newton), 

Lieutenant  Warren^ 8  Expedition,-^S59,  Iowa  Point. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

I  find  no  record  of  the  Quails  in  New  England  beyond  Massachusetts, 
and  it  does  not  go  much  further  north.  In  Minnesota  it  is  abundant 
in  southern  portions  of  the  State,  and  appears  to  be  spreading  with 
the  advance  of  the  sejttlements,  like  the  Pinnated  Grouse.  I  ibund  no 
indication  of  its  presence  along  the  Red  River,  or  anywhere  in  Northern 
Dakota.  Along  the  Missouri  River  it  is  abundant  up  to  Fort  Randall, 
where  I  have  enjoyed  Jis  fine  Quail  shooting  as  I  have  found  anywhere ; 
and,  according  to*Dr.  Hayden,  it  has  followed  up  the  course  of  the  river 
to  the  White  River.  In  this  region,  according  to  my  observation,  they 
are  i:?trictly  confined  to  the  wooded  and  brushy  portions  of  the  river- 
bottoms,  which  form  an  interrupted  series  of  natural  "  pi'eserves,^  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  shelter  of  the  bird,  and  the  affording  of  a  supply 
of  food.  Even  in  this  rigorous  climate,  where  the  thermometer  falls 
every  winter  lo  2(P  or  30^  below  zero,  the  birds  show  no  disiK)sition  to 
migrate,  and  generally  succeed  in  braving  such  severe  cold,  although  I 
have  authentic  information  of  instances  in  which  a  whole  covey  has 
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been  found  frozen  to  death,  huddled  tojcether  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
preserve  their  warmth.  At  Fort  Randall,  a  place  where  the  river  flows 
nearly  due  east,  I  observed  that  the  Quail  were  all  on  the  north  bank, 
although  the  other  afforded  equally  attractive  resorts;  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  suggestion  of  Captain  Hartley's,  that  they  choose 
the  sunnv  side  of  the  river,  the  south  side  being  overshadow^  by  the 
bold  bluffs. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY   ACCOUNT  OF  ODONTOPHORIN-^. 

As  the  Missouri  region  furnishes  but  a  single  species  of  this  interest- 
ing group,  I  will  illustrate  it  further  with  an  account  of  all  the  remain- 
ing species  of  the  United  States,  derived  chiefly  from  my  observations 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  genera  have  already  been  given. 

PLUMED  QUAIL.— LoPHOETYX  gambeli,*  ITutt. 

As  the  principal  game  bird  of  Arizona^  and  in  fact  the  only  one  fonnd 
all  over  the  Territory  since  the  Turkeys  and  water-fowl  are  necessarily 
of  partial  distribution,  the  Plumed  Quail  claims  the  special  attention  of 
the  sportsman,  as  well  as  naturalist,  and  has  charms  for  both.  It  is  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  always  at  hand  to  furnish  healthfal 
and  agreeable  sport,  no  less  than  to  contribute  a  dainty  to  larders  that 
are  rarely  overstocked. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  has  been  determined 
with  precision,  thanks  to  the  observations  of  several  naturalists  besides 
myself,  who  have  recorded  their  experiences  in  different  localities.  In 
general  terms,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  may  be  called 
Its  habitat;  but  this  indication  may  be  given  with  more  exactitude.  To 
the  eastward  the  bird  has  been  found  as  far  as  the  Bio  Pecos,  in  Texas, 
a  region  that  seems  to  be  its  limit  in  this  direction,  the  Massena  replac- 
ing it  beyond.  The  Colorado  nearly  defines  it  western  extension,  but 
this  statement  requires  the  qualification  given  below.  The  conditions 
of  the  Quails  existence  are  fulfilled  throughout  the  broad  region 
between  the  rivers  just  named;  while  to  the  northward  enough  is  now 
known  of  its  extension  to  make  it  certain  that  it  reaches  somewhat 
further  than  the  limits  Colonel  McCall  assigned  in  his  extremely  inter* 
estiug  contribution  to  Mr.  Cassin's  work.  This  gentleman  gives  the 
habitat  ns  lying  between  the  31st  and  34th  parallels;  but  I  found  it 
abundant  at  Fort  Whipple,  a  little  north  of  35^,  and  think  the  limit 
should  not  be  fixed  lower  than  36^  at  least.  But  its  numbers  dwindle 
as  we  approach  it^  northern  confines,  and  the  broken  mountain  portions 
of  Northern  Arizona  appear  less  suited  to  its  wants  than  the  plains  and 

*  The  following  is  the  synoDjmy  of  this  species : 

Lophoriyx  gambelij  "Nutt."— Gamb.,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  i,  1843,  260;  Joarn.  A.  N.  a  i,  219.— 
AIcCall.  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1851,  221.~Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1«58,  645.— Kenn.,  P.  K.  R. 
Uep.  X,  1859,  Whipple's  Route,  Birds,  33. — Hekbm.,  ibid,  Parke's  Route.  Birds, 
19.— Bd.,  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  23.— CouKS,  Ibis,  1S66,  46  (biogra- 
phy).—CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  94.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  28.— Ooop.,  B. 
Cal.  i,  1870,  553.-COUE8,  Key,  1872,  23t:.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  482,  pL 
64,  f.  4,  5. 

CalUpepla  gambelU  Gould,  Mono;;.  Odont.  1850,  pi.  17. — Cass.,  111.  i,  1853,  45,  pL  9.— - 
llKERM.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  WiUiamsou's  Route,  Birds,  60. 

Cairtpq)la  venusta,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  xiv,  1846,  70. 

Lopliortyx  **  calif  or  Hicuft^^  CouES,  Ibis,  1865,  165  (error). 
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deserts  farther  south.  TVe  may  without  hesitation  fix  upou  the  valleys 
of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  as  its  i*entres  of  abundance;  about  Fort 
Yuma,  for  example,  there  were  more  Quails  to  the  square  mile  than  I 
ever  saw  elsewhere,  and,  indeed,  I  could  scarcely  see  how  many  more 
could  well  have  been  accommodated  with  food  and  hiding-places.  The 
numbers  diminish  but  little  up  the  river  to  Fort  Mojave,  but  they  soon 
after  decrease.  Quail  being  so  abundant  at  Fort  Whipple,  1  regarded 
it  as  a  little  singular  that  I  saw  none  at  all  iu  approaching  that  locality 
from  the  eastward,  along  the  same  parallel ;  but  such  was  the  case. 
Numerous  observers,  however,  attest  its  presence  at  various  points 
along  the  Rio  Grande.  Southward  the  Quail  passes  beyond  the  Uuit^ 
States,  and  spreads  over  contiguous  portions  of  Mexico. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  distribution  of  this  spiicies  is  the  effect  of 
the  Colorado  desert  in  shutting  it  off  from  the  fertile  x>ortions  of  Cali- 
fornia.. This  dreary,  sterile  waste  offers  a  barrier  to  its  westward  exten- 
sion that  is  only  exceptionally  overcome.  Although  the  birds  enter  the 
desert  a  little  way,  thej'  rarely  reach  far  enough  to  mix  with  the  repre- 
sentative species  of  California  (L.  californicus).  The  strip  of  country 
that  mostly  assists  in  their  occasional  passa>>;e  westward  is  along  the 
Mojave  River,  a  stream  arising  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountiuns,  and 
flowing  eastward  toward  the  Colorado,  from  which  it  is  shut  off  by  a 
range  of  hills,  and  consequently  sinks  in  the  desert  at  Soda  Lake. 
Among  other  birds,  the  two  kinds  of  Plumed  Quail — Gambers  and  the 
Californian — meet  along  this  comparatively  fertile  thoroughfare,  ujwn 
neutral  ground,  as  Drs.  Heermann  and  Cooper,  as  well  sis  myself,  have 
witness^.  Much  further  south,  Colonel  McCall  found  birds  at  Alamo 
Mucho,  forty -four  miles  west  of  the  Colorado ;  but  still  the  desert  is 
in  effect  the  barrier  I  have  represented,  and  the  two  Quails,  speaking 
generally,  do  not  meet.  One  wonders  the  less  at  this  who  has  any  good 
idea  of  the  Colorado  desert,  such  as  may  be  gained,  for  example,  from 
the  following  passage  from  CoJonel  McCall's  article,  which  remains 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  Plumed  Quails  with  all  the  freshness 
of  first  impressions.  Speaking  of  the  Alamo,  where  he  shot  a  pair, 
*'Here  is  in  truth  a  desert ! "  exclaims  the  Colonel.  "Figure  to  your- 
self, if  you  can,  a  iK>rtion  of  this  fair  earth,  where,  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  the  whole  crust  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
action  of  internal  fires ;  behold  a  vast  plain  of  desolation  surrounded, 
and  at  intervals  intersected,  by  abrupt  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
little  better  than  gigantic  heaps  of  scoria;  imagine  this  soeneiy  to  be 
actually  glowing  under  the  direct  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  you 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  prospect  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
who  looks  out  upon  the  desert  from  the  well  of  the  Alamo.  You  may 
perceive  in  his  rear  a  few  stunted  cottonwood-trees  scattered  along  the 
edge  of  a  channel,  in  which,  apparently,  water  once  was,  but  now  is 
not ;  while  around  him,  here  and  there,  is  a  light-leafed  mezquite,  that 
stretches  forth  its  slender  arms  and  appears  to  invite  him  to  a  shade 
that  is  but  a  mockery.  Here  it  was  that  I  first  heard  the  plaintive 
voice  of  this  bird  as  he  strove  to  cheer  his  mate  while  occupied  in  the 
tedious  task  ot  incubation.^  And  singularly  enough,  the  bird  is  <almost 
equally  hemmed  in  by  desert  to  the  eastward  as  well ;  for  according  to 
the  same  writer's  accounts,  "a  sandy  desert,  between  the  Pecos  and 
Devil's  River,  is  the  barrier  beyond  which  the  species  under  consider- 
ation has  not  extended  its  range." 

Such  a  glimpse  of  the  haunts  of  the  Plumed  Quail  make  one  wonder 
how  it  ever  became  a  game  bird  at  all ;  how  sportsmen  could  be  able 
to  make  game  of  it,  without  being  themselves  rather  made  game  of! 
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Bnt  great  as  arc  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  surroundiDgs,  tlie 
hinVs  attractions  are  still  greater,  and  partly  so  from  this  very  fact. 
Bnt  Arizona  is  a  large  place,  and  one  need  not  always  endare  desert  in 
his  Quailshooting.  There  is  a  much  brighter  side  to  the  pictnrej  we 
have  just  seen  only  the  darkest  possible.  Perhaps  no  Territory  nvals 
Arizona  in  variety  of  climate,  physical  geography,  and  natural  produc- 
tions. Between  rugged  mountains  that  lift  snow-capped  peaks  among 
the  clouds  lie  hidden  pleasant  green  valleys,  whose  fresh  verdure  con- 
trasts  with  surrounding  desolation.  Vast  primseval  forests  stretch  for 
leagues,  or  are  only  interrupted  by  oak  and  cedar  oi>enings.  Bright 
fringes  of  cottonwoods  and  willows  mark  the  devious  course  of  streams, 
where  walnut  and  cherry  are  scattered,  and  grape-vines  cling  to  them, 
and  roses  bloom  beneath  leafy  boughs.  Here  is  plenty  at  least,  if  not 
peace.  Nothing  mars  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  but  the  chances  of 
being  chased.  Were  it  not  tor  Indians,  we  should  have  here  the  acm6  of 
Quail-shooting. 

GanibePs  Quail  may  be  looked  for  in  every  kind  of  cover.  Where 
they  iibound  it  is  almost  impossible  to  miss  them,  and  coveys  may 
often  be  seen  on  exposed  sand-heaps,  along  open  roads,  or  in  the  cleared 
])atclies  around  settlers'  cabins.  If  they  have  any  aversion,  it  is  for 
thick  high  pine-woods,  without  any  undergrowth ;  there  they  only 
casually  stray.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  low,  tangled  brush 
along  creeks,  the  dense  groves  of  young  willows  that  grow  in  similar 
places,  and  the  close  set  chaparral  of  hillocks  or  mountain  ravines. 
I  have  often  found  them,  also,  among  huge  granitic  boulders  and 
masses  of  lava,  where  there  was  little  or  no  vegetation,  except  some 
straggling  weeds ;  and  have  flushed  them  from  the  dryer  knolls  in  the 
midst  of  a  reedy  swamp.  Along  the  Gila  and  Colorado  they  live  in 
such  brakes  as  1  described  in  speaking  of  Abert's  Finch ;  and  they 
frequent  the  groves  of  mezquite  and  mimosa,  that  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  scenery  in  those  places.  These  scrubby  trees  form 
dense  interlacing  copses,  only  to  be  penetrated  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, but  beneath  their  spreading  scrawny  branches  are  oj>en  inter- 
secting ways,  along  which  the  Quail  roams  at  will,  enjoying  the  slight 
shade.  In  the  most  sterile  regions  they  are  apt  to  come  together  in 
numbers  about  the  few  water-holes  or  moist  spots  that  may  be  found, 
and  remain  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  they  become  almost  as  good  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  water  as  the  Doves  themselves.  A  note- 
worthy fact  in  their  history,  is  their  ability  to  bear,  without  apparent 
inconvenience,  great  extremes  of  temperature.  They  are  seemingly  at 
ease  among  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  where,  for  months,  the 
thermometer  daily  marks  a  hundred,  and  may  reach  a  hundred  and 
ibrty,  "  in  the  best  shade  that  could  be  procured,'^  as  Colonel  McCall 
says;  and  they  are  equally  at  home  the  year  round  among  the  mount- 
ains, where  snow  lies  on  the  ground  in  winter. 

The  Quail's  food  is  made  up  of  various  substances.  Like  the  rest  of 
its  tribe,  it  is  chiefly  granivorous,  eating  seeds  of  every  description ; 
but  fruits  and  insects  Ibrm  a  large  portion  of  its  fare.  It  devours 
insects  of  such  sorts  as  it  can  capture,  and  particularly  those  kinds 
that  infest  plants.  In  the  fall  it  gathers  cherries  and  grapes,  and  other 
''fruits"  properly  speaking,  as  well  as  the  various  berries  not  usually  so 
called.  It  visits  patches  of  prickly-pear  {Opuniia)  to  feed  upon  the  soft 
juicy  "  tunas,"  that  are  eaten  by  everything  in  Arizona,  from  men  and 
bears,  to  beetles.  In  the  spring  it  shows  fondness  for  the  buds  of  differ- 
ent plants,  particularly  mezquite  and  willow ;  birds  shot  at  this  time 
are  Irequeutly  found  with  sticky  bits  of  the  buds  about  their  bills.   But 
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though  they  thus  feed  so  extensively  upon  this  substance,  containing 
saliciue,  I  never  noticed  that  the  Hesh  acquired  a  bitter  taste.  There  is 
as  yet  little  cultivated  grain  in  Arizona;  but  doubtless  some  fixture 
historian  will  have  to  add  our  cereals  to  the  bird's  list,  and  speak  of 
Gainbel's  Qnail  as  frequenting  old  corn  and  wheat-fields,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  hay-ricks,  where  a  large  shai*e  of  its  food  is  to  be  gleaned. 
Like  other  GallinWj  it  swallows  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
facilitate,  it  is  supposed,  the  trituration  in  the  gizzard  of  the  harder 
kinds  of  food. 

I  believe  that  the  Quail  moults  at  least  twice  a  year;  but  the  spring 
change  is  apparently  less  complete,  and  certainly  more  gradual  than 
that  of  the  fall,  the  birds  seeming  rather  to  furbish  up  a  part  of  their 
plumage  than  to  furnish  themselves  with  entirely  new  attire.  By  the 
latter  part  of  summer*  the  plumage  is  faded  and  worn  with  incubation 
and  the  care  of  the  young,  and  the  renewal  begins  as  soon  as  the  latest 
brood  is  reared.  The  process  is  a  long  one,  and  birds  are  rarely  found 
at  any  season  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  preservation,  nor 
are  they  ever  deprived  of  flight.  No  crest  is  occasionally  found  for  a 
short  time  in  early  autumn ;  but  new  feathers  generally  sprout  before 
all  the  old  ones  are  dropped.  I  think  they  are  shed  from  behind  for- 
ward, 80  that  the  front  ones  are  lost  the  last.  The  fully-developed  crest 
is  a  striking  and  beautiful  ornament,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  stylish- 
ness and  jaunty  effect.  It  averages  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
sometimes  reaches  tw^o  inches  in  the  most  vigorous  males;  in  the 
females  it  is  rarely  over  an  inch.  The  male's  is  glossy  jet-black ;  the 
female's  ha«  a  brownish  cast.  The  number  of  feathers  composing  it  is 
variable;  five  or  six  is  usual,  but  there  may  be  ten.  They  all  spring 
from  a  single  point  on  the  top  of  the  head— just  behind  the  transverse 
white  line  that  crosses  the  crown  from  eye  to  eye.  The  feathers  are 
club-shaped,  enlarged  at  the  tip,  and  curling  over  forward,  together 
forming  a  helmet-shaped  bundle.  The  webs  are  loose ;  they  bend  back- 
ward from  the  shaft,  so  that  this  forms  the  front  border  of  the  feather. 
Each  feather  is  thus  folded  or  imbricated  over  the  next  succeeding,  and 
the  whole  are  packed  into  a  single  fascicle  in  this  manner.  The  crest  is 
freely  movable,  and  it«  motions  are  subject  to  voluntary  control.  It  is 
usually  carried  erect,  but  sometimes  drops  forward,  or  obliquely  over 
one  eye ;  and  occasionally  is  allowed  to  hang  backward,  though  it  can- 
not be  made  to  lie  close  over  the  occiput.  The  crest  sprouts  when  the 
chicks  are  only  a  few  days  old,  about  the  time  that  the  first  true 
feathers  appear  upon  the  wings  and  tail.  It  then  consists  of  three  or 
four  feathers,  forming  a  short  tuft,  brown  instead  of  black,  not  club- 
shaped,  nor  recurved,  nor  imbricated.  Even  in  the  adult  female,  though 
the  crest  has  the  same  general  characters  as  that  of  the  male,  it  is  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  recurved,  and  is  always  shorter,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  hen  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  cock  by  other  differ- 
ences ;  she  is  smaller,  averaging  an  inch  less  in  length ;  she  has  no  pure 
black,  white,  or  chestnut  about  the  head,  and  wants  the  great  black 
spot  upon  the  belly.  Similar  in  other  respects,  there  is  still  a  general 
dullness  and  want  of  tone  about  all  her  colors,  as  well  as  less  sharpness 
of  definition  of  the  several  ditferently  colored  areas.  The  sexual  char- 
acters are  evident  before  the  birds  are  half  grown.  The  chicks  in  the 
downy  state,  a  few  days  old,  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  either  parent. 
They  are  very  prettily  marked ;  iti  fact  they  are  more  attractive  before 
they  have  any  feathers  than  afterward,  until  mature;  just  as  little 

^M      ■»■■■■■■  ■■  »■■■■  ,  ■■  M--^  ■!■  ■■■■■»■  ■  ■■■■■■I   I,       ■■■■■»»■■■  ■■      m^    I      mm^^t^m^^^^mm 

*  I  speak  of  observations  as  mode  at  Fort  Whipploi  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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children  and  grown  folks  are  about  equally  agreeable,  while  half-fledged 
people  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  offensive.  The  bill  is  b^iiJh^^eddi8h, 
with  the  under  mandible  nearly  white ;  the  feet  are  flesh-colored ;  the 
head  yellowish-white,  with  a  pure  brown  spot  on  the  nape,  and  a  few 
black  feathers  on  the  crown,  each  streaked  with  white ;  the  upper  parts 
tawny  or  brownish-gray,  mottled  and  clouded  with  black,  and  conspic- 
uously streaked  with  long,  narrow,  sharply-penciled  whited-white  lines; 
the  primaries  dusky,  marbled  with  lighter  and  darker  colors  on -the 
outer  webs;  throat  wnitish;  all  other  under  parts  with  narrow,  blended^ 
transverse  bars  of  black  and  yellowish-white.  The  little  things,  in  this 
condition,  are  about  3^  inches  long,  and  may  be  found  up  to  the  last  of 
August,  though  by  this  time  most  of  the  summer's  brood  are  partly 
grown.  When  the  chicks  are  six  or  seven  inches  long  the  general  color 
is  dull,  leaden-gray,  becoming  ochraceous  on  the  scapulars  and  witijiir- 
coverts,  which  are  still  mottled,  as  just  described  ;  the  chin  and  belly 
are  nearly  whitish ;  the  breiist  still  has  a  few  longitudinal  white  lines, 
but  is  mostly  waved  across  with  dark  shades  of  gray ;  the  flanks  l>ecome 
tinged  with  brown,  and  the  sides  with  fulvous,  though,  as  yet,  without 
distinct  white  and  chestnut  stripes;  there  is  a  broad  white  sui)erciliary 
line;  the  crest  is  brown,  half  an  inch  long.  Progressing  from  this  stage 
to  one  nearly  complete,  birds  occur,  in  September,  October,  and  part  of 
November,  with  the  bill  black  and  feet  dark  colon^d;  the  crest  an  inch 
long,  and  beginning  to  recurve;  the  white  lines  about  the  head  of  the 
young  males  now  apparent ;  the  sides  rusty-brown,  with  traces  of  defi- 
nite white  stripes;  black  becoming  evident  on  the  abdomen;  on  the 
breast,  clear  plumbeous  feathers,  mixed  with  light  gray  waved  ones: 
the  upper  parts  mostly  clear  plumbeous,  but  still  somewhat  waved  ana 
marbled  with  pale  gray. 

All  Quail  are  Prcecoces^  as  already  explained ;  and  the  chicks  of  this 
species  are  certainly  precocious  little  things,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
actions  when  they  are  disturbed.  They  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are 
batched,  though  probably  not  **  with  half  shell  on  their  backs,"  as  some 
one  has  said.  In  a  few  days  they  become  very  nimble,  and  so  expert  in 
hiding  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  see  or  catch  them.  When  the  mother 
bird  is  surprised  with  her  young-  brood,  she  gives  a  sharp  warning  cry, 
that  is  well  understood  to  mean  danger,  and  then  generally  flies  a  little 
distance  to  some  concealed  spot,  where  she  crouches,  anxiously  watch- 
ing. The  fledglings,  by  an  instinct  that  seems  strange  when  we  con- 
sider how  short  a  time  they  have  had  any  ideas  at  all,  instantly  scatter 
in  all  directions,  and  squat  to  hide  as  soon  as  they  think  they  have 
found  a  safe  place,  remaining  motionless  until  the  reassuring  notes  of 
the  mother  call  them  together  again,  with  an  intimation  that  the  alarm 
is  over.  Then  they  huddle  close  around  her,  and  she  carefully  leads 
them  off  to  some  other  spot,  where  she  looks  for  greater  security  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  ho[)es  and  pleasing  cares.  As  long  as  they  require 
the  parent's  attention  they  keep  close  together,  and  are  averse  to  fly- 
ing. Even  after  becoming  able  to  use  their  wings  well,  they  prefer  to 
run  and  hide,  or  squat  where  they  may  be,  when  alarmed.  It  then 
forced  up,  the  young  covey  flies  off,  without  separating,  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, often  realighting  on  the  lower  limbs  of  trees  or  in  bushes,  rather 
than  on  the  ground.  As  they  grow  older  and  etrong  of  wing,  they  fly 
further,  separate  more  readily,  and  more  rarely  take  to  trees;  and  some- 
times, before  they  are  fully  grown,  they  are  found  to  have  already  bi*- 
come  wary  and  difficult  of  approach.  As  one  draws  near  whei*e  a  covey 
is  feeding,  a  quick,  sharp  cry  troin  the  bird  who  first  notices  the  approach 
alarms  the  whole,  and  is  quickly  repeated  by  the  rest,  as  they  start  to 
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ran,  betrayiug  their  course  by  the  rustling  of  dried  leaves.  Let  him 
step  uearer,  aud  tliey  rise  with  a  whiir,  scatteriug  in  every  direction. 

yewlyhatched  birds  uiay  be  found  all  summer ;  and  incubation  goes 
on  from,  say,  early  in  May  until  the  middle  of  August.  Not  that  any 
single  pair  are  engaged  so  long,  but  that  different  broods  may  be  hatched 
during  all  this  tune.  The  greater  number  of  old  birds  pair  in  April, 
and  hatch  their  first  brood  some  time  during  the  following  month. 
]Most  of  them  doubtless  raise  another.  Others  appear  to  defer  incuba- 
tion for  a  month  or  two,  and  have  but  one  brood.  The  first  chicks  that 
1  saw  in  the  summer  of  18G3  were  hatched  in  May  5  aud  I  found  others^ 
the  same  year,  only  a  few  dnys  old  in  August;  but  by  this  mouth  almost 
all  the  birds  of  the  year  were  well  grown,  and  by  September  were  in 
condition  to  afford  legitimate  sport.  In  October  a  few  are  found  not 
yet  ready  to  be  shot ;  but  the  great  majority  are  as  large  a«  the  parents, 
and. nearly  as  stiong  of  wing.  The  Reason  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
begin  in  October  and  continue  into  March,  but  birds  should  not  he  pur- 
sued later  than  the  middle  of  this  month.  For  although  few  birds,  if 
any,  actually  mate  before  April,  it  is  cruel  as  well  as  injudicious  to  dis- 
turb them  while  they  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The  beginning  of  the 
pairing  season  may  be  known  to  beat  hand  when  certain  peculiar  cries, 
different  from  any  usually  emitted  during  the  fall  and  winter,  are  heard. 

These  notes  are  a  sign  that  the  coveys  are  breaking  up  and  mating 
about  to  commence.  They  are  analogous  to  the  "bob- white"  of  the 
Eastern  Quail  {Ortyx  virginianns)^  and  are  uttered,  as  with  that  8i>ecie8, 
more  particularly  in  the  breeding  season.  The  note  is  a  loud,  energetic, 
two-syllabled  whistle,  delivered  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  down  intelligently,  but,  once  heard,  is  not  likely  to  be  afterward 
mistaken,  except  for  one  of  the  cries  of  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  It 
sounds,  to  my  ears,  something  like  the  forcible  pronunciation  of  the 
syllables  ^^killink,  kiUirik^^  indefinitely  repeated,  sometimes  with  a  rising, 
sometimes  a  falling,  intonation.  The  old  cocks,  if  they  can  be  seen  so 
engaged^  are  found  strutting  along  some  fallen  log,  or  gesticulating  from 
the  top  of  some  broad  rock,  or  stepping  with  dignified  air  along  a  path- 
way under  the  bushes;  sometimes  even  perched  in  a  tree  or  bush,  with- 
out other  motion  than  the  heaving  of  the  chest.  But,  wherever  they 
may  be,  they  have  one  mind  in  common  ;  their  only  thought,  to  secure 
the  admiration  and  then  the  favor  of  birds  more  modest  if  not  more  fair. 

A  beautiful  sight  it  is  to  see  the  enamored  birds  pressing  suit  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  brilliant  courtships.  The  firm 
and  stately  tread,  with  body  erect  and  comely  8hai)e  displayed  to  best 
advantage;  the  quivering  wings;  the  motion  of  the  plumes,  that  wave 
like  the  standard  of  knights-errant;  the  flashing  eyes — bespeak  proud 
consciousness  of  masculine  vigor.  The  beautiful  bird  glances  defiance 
and  challenges  loudly,  eager  for  a  rival ;  but  none  disputes,  and  he  may 
retire,  his  rights  proven.  Only  a  gentler  bird  is  near,  hidden  in  a  leafy 
bower,  whence  she  watches,  admiring  his  bearing,  fascinated  by  the 
courage  she  sees  displayed,  hoping  every  moment  that  the  next  will 
bring  him,  dreading  lest  it  may.  As  their  eyes  meet,  she  trembles  and 
would  turn  to  fly,  but  cannot;  his  glow  again,  but  with  a  different  light, 
even  more  intense  than  before.  With  an  exultant  cry,  he  flies  straight 
to  her,  and,  like  the  true  knight  he  is,  for  just  one  instant  bends  till  his 
breast  touches  the  ground,  and  is  then  erect  again.  He  leans  toward 
her,  half-spreads  his  wing  over  her,  and  pletuls  in  under-tone.  She 
listens,  but  draws  away ;  she  listens,  but  only  stands  irresolute ;  she 
listens,  and,  listening,  yields. 
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They  must  prepare  for  uew  duties.  With  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
and  earnest  solicitude,  the  pair  now  cast  about  for  a  suitable  spot  for 
their  home.  They  search  through  the  tall,  rank  herbage  alongside  the 
stream,  through  the  willow-copses,  among  fallen  moss-covered  logs  that 
are  scattered  around  the  glen,  and  at  length  make  up  their  minds. 
Little  more  is  needed  than  to  fix  upon  the  spot,  for  the  nest  is  a  simple 
affair,  the  work  of  a  few  hours  perhaps,  scratching  a  suitable  depression 
and  lining  it  with  a  few  dried  grasses  pressed  together.  Day  by  day 
eggs  are  laid,  till  a  dozen  or  more  fill  the  nest.  They  cannot  be  distin- 
guished Irom  those  of  the  California  Quail.  The^^  measure  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  hi  length  by  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  almost  pyramidal  in 
shape,  the  larger  end  flattish  and  very  broad,  the  other  narrow  and 
ponited.  The  color  is  a  buff  or  rich  creamy,  dotted  and  spotted  all  over 
with  blight  brown,  and  splashed  here  and  there  with  large  blotches  of 
the  same.  When  the  female  is  not  pressed  to  lay,  the  pair  ramble  about 
together,  in  close  company,  until  the  complement  is  finished.  Then  she 
gives  up  all  recreation,  grown  already  quite  sober  and  maternal,  and 
resolutely  sets  about  her  long  tour  of  duty.  But  she  is  not  forgotten 
because  she  can  no  longer  share  the  idle  pleasures  of  her  lord.  Mounted 
on  a  stump  or  bush  near  by,  he  stands  watch,  and  continually  solaces 
her  with  the  best  music  he  can  make.  It  is  not  very  harmonious,  to  be 
sure ;  in  fact  his  ditty  at  such  times  is  a  medley  of  odd  notes,  sounding 
rather  lugubrious  than  hilarious,  but  it  is  presumably  satisfactory  to 
the  one  most  concerned.  So  the  long  days  pass  lor  two  weeks  or  more, 
till  feeble  cries  come  from  the  nest;  the  mother  dries  and  cuddles 
the  curious  little  things,  and  the  delighted  birds,  brimtul  of  joy,  lead 
their  family  off  in  search  of  food. 

From  the  number  of  eggs  sometimes  found  in  a  nest,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  birds,  hard  pressed,  may  not  occasionally  deposit  in 
nests  not  their  own.  We  have  no  positive  evidence  that  it  may 
occur,  but  observation  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  such  is  the 
case  with  some  other  birds,  as  the  Hails,  and,  I  think,  the.  Virginia 
Quail.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  broods  of  young 
sometimes  coalesce,  at  a  varying  time  alter  hatching.  1  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  myself  seen  a  covey  of  more  than  twenty ;  but  it  is  cur- 
rently reported,  upon  good  authority,  that  troops  numbering  as  many 
as  fifty  partly-grown  birds,  and  including  several  old  ones,  may  be  met 
with.  This  raises,  of  course,  the  question  of  polygamy,  so  common  in 
birds  of  this  order;  and  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view. 
The  same  surmise  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  L.  californicusj  but  I 
believe  it  remains  to  be  proven.  I  am  bound  to  observe,  that  I  have 
never  witnessed  anything  supporting  this  view ;  had  1  done  so,  what 
has  just  gone  before  would  not  have  been  written. 

In  an  article  communicated  some  years  since  to  the  "Ibis,''  I  used  the 
following  language,  which  I  have  since  found  no  reason  to  modify : 

"Compared  with  the  Eastern  Quail  (0.  virginiunm)^  from  the  sports- 
man's stand-point,  GambePs  Plumed  Quail  is 'more  difficult  to  kill.  Not 
that  it  rises  with  more  startling  suddenness,  or  flies  faster,  for  I  noticeil 
no  material  difference  in  these  respects.  But  when  a  bevy  is  flushed 
and  one,  or  at  most  two,  birds  secured,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
usually  only  by  chance,  that  other  shots  are  obtnined.  For,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  lie  very  badly  ;  and'  when  they  drop,  after 
being  for  the  first  time  started,  it  is  usually  not  to  squat  and  remain  hid, 
but  to  run  as  fast  and  far  as  possible ;  so  that  if  found  at  all,  it  will  be 
dozens  of  yards  from  where  they  were  marked  down.  This  propensity 
to  run,  which  is  also  a  great  obstacle  to  their  being  flushed  within  proper 
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distance,  is  exceedingly  troublesome  both  to  the  sportsman  and  his  dog ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  best  trained  dogs  can  often  be  of  little  or  no  serv- 
ice. It  is  true  that  this  habit  of  running  affords  many  shots  on  the 
ground,  and  often  places  the  whole  bevy  directly  under  fire ;  but  no  true 
sportsman  would  thus  ingloriously  fill  his  bag  by  Spotting'  a  bevy  of 
such  noble  game  birds.  Like  all  their  tribe,  their  flight  is  exceedingly 
rapid  and  vigorous;  but  it  is  always  even  and  direct,  so  that  it  only 
requires  a  very  quick  hand  and  eye,  and  the  usual  intuitive  calculation 
for  cross  shots,  to  kill  them  readily.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  heard 
to  the  contrary,  I  consider  them  far  from  being  tough  birds,  and  No.  8 
shot  is  abundantly  large  enough  for  them.  The  fault  in  most  cases,  I 
presume,  is  with  the  shooter  rather  than  the  shot.  I  may  add,  that 
many  of  the  places  in  which  bevies  are  found  would  compare  unfavor- 
ably with  the  worst  Woodcock-brake  of  the  Eivstern  States,  as  regards 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  fair  shot.  I  have  had  a  bevy  flushed  all  around 
me,  and  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  feather.  But  these  and  all  other 
difficulties  should  oi^ly  increase  one's  ardor,  and  confer  additional  value 
on  the  lovely  birds  when  obtained." 

Man  is,  I  suppose,  the  Quail's  worst  enemy;  what  the  White  does  with 
dog  and  gun  the  Eed  accomplishes  with  ingenious  snares.  The  Indians 
take  great  numbers  alive  in  this  way,  for  food  or  to  trade  with  the 
whites  along  the  Colorado;  and  they  use  the  crests  for  a  variety  ot  pur- 
poses that  they  consider  ornamental.  I  saw  a  squaw  once  who  had  at 
least  a  hundred  of  them  strung  on  a  piece  of  rope-yarn  for  a  necklace. 
But  the  birds  have  other  foes:  the  larger  Hawks  prey  upon  them,  so 
also  do  the  wolves,  as  1  had  good  evidence  upon  one  occasion,  when 
hunting  in  a  precipitous,  rocky  place  near  Fort  Whipple.  I  heard  a 
covey  whispering  about  me  as  they  started  to  run  off  iu  the  wee<ls,  an<l 
followed  them  up  to  get  a  shot.  They  ])a^sed  around  a  huge  boulder 
that  projected  from  the  hillside,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  suddenly 
scattered  on  wing  in  every  direction,  some  flying  almost  in  my  face. 
At  the  same  instant  a  wolf  leaped  up  from  the  grass,  where  he  had  been 
hiding,  a  few  feet  off,  intending  to  waylay'  the  covey,  and  looking  very 
much  disappointed,  not  to  say  digusted,  at  the  sudden  flight.  We  had 
marked  the  covey  together,  and  were  hunting  it  up  from  opposite  sides, 
and  neither  of  us  could  account  for  their  flushing  so  unexpectedly ;  then 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  it  was  a  question  which  of  us  was  most  sur- 
prised. However,  I  felt  that  I  owed  him  a  private  grudge  for  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  birds  and  spoiling  my  shot ;  so  I  fired  both  barrels  in 
quick  succession.  With  nothing  but  mustard-.^eed  in  my  gun,  I  hardly 
expected  to  more  than  frighten  the  beast,  but  he  was  so  near  that  he 
rolled  over  quite  handsomely,  his  hind-quarters  paralyzed  with  a  charge 
that  took  efi'ect  iu  the  small  of  the  back.  I  kept  his  skin  as  a  trophy, 
and  since  that  time  have  had  unlimited  confidence  in  small  shot  I 

VALLEY  QUAIL  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Lophobtyx  califobnica,^  Bj). 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last.  In  place  of  the 
large  black  area  on  the  belly,  there  is  a  tract  of  rich  golden-brown  or 

*  Tetrao  californicua,  Siiaw,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  345. 

Perdix  californicusj  Lath.,  Ind.  OrD.  Siippl.  1801,  p.  Ixii. — Aud.,  Orn.  Bio;;,  v,  1?<,39,  15'2, 

pi.  413. — Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  125  (subg.  Or/yx).— Hutciiin's  Cal.  Mag.  ii,  1857,  241. 
Ortyx  califomica,  Stkpii.,  Sbaw^s  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  1819,  384.— Jaijd.,  Nat.  Lib.  iv,  104,  pi. 

11.— Cuv.,  K.  A.  (illnst.  eel.)  Ois.  pi.  64.— Bknnett,  Ganl.  &  Men.  Z.  S.  ii,  29, 

•%  —.—Aud.,  Svn.  1839,  199;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  67,  pi.  290. 
Callipepla  caUfornica,  Gould,  Monog.  Odant.  18,  pi.  16. — Beich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  pi.  27. — 

Nkwu.,  p.  B.  B.  Bep.  vi,  1857,  92.— Hkeam.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  60, 
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oraijge-chestnat,  where  the  feathers  are  sharply  edged  with  black.  The 
forehead  is  whitish,  with  black  lines,  instead  of  black  with  whitish 
lines;  the  occiput  is  smoky-brown,  instead  of  chestnut-brown;  there  is 
a  small  white  loral  stripe;  the  vent,  flanks  and  crissum  are  tawny,  with 
dark  stripes;  the  long  feathers  of  the  sides  are  like  the  back,  with 
sharp,  white  stripes.  In  the  hen  bird  the  belly  is  whitish,  or  tawny, 
with  l>lack  semicircles,  as  in  the  cock;  while  in  the  hen  of  gambeli  the 
same  parts  are  whitish,  with  lengthwise  dark  marks. 

This  species  replaces  the  last  in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Wash- 
ington Territory  southward.  It  is  abundant  from  the  Columbia  Kiver 
to  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys.  In  California 
they  are  mostly  restricted  to  the  regions  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which,  with  the  Great  Colorado  Desert,  form  a  barrier  to  their  sprc^ 
eastward.  But  they  do  reach  nearly  to  the  Colorado  River,  following 
along  the  course  of  the  Mojave  River  to  the  spot  where  it  sinks  in  the 
desert,  there  meeting  the  western  extension  of  the  range  of  L,  gambeli. 
Up  the  mountains  it  does  not  appear  to  reach  a  higher  altitude  than 
three  or  four  thousand  feet,  beyond  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  Oreortyx 
pictm.    In  its  general  habits  it  is  the  counterpart  of  Gambel's  Quail. 

MOUNTAIN  QUAIL  OF  CALIFORNIA.— Obeoetyx  PICTUS,*  Bd. 

This  is  a  magnificent  species,  much  the  largest  and  handsomest  Quail 
of  this  country.  Its  distribution  is  limited  and  rather  peculiar,  as  it  in- 
habits almost  exclusively  the  mountain  ranges  of  Oregon  and  California. 
Having  never  yet  seen  the  bird  alive,  I  can  say  nothing  from  personal 
observation  of  its  habits.    Dr.  Cooper  furnishes  the  following  account: 

"This  bird,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family,  is  common  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  I  think  a  few  are  found 
north  of  the  Columbia.  South  of  San  Francisco  they  are  unknown  near 
the  coast,  unless  some  birds  seen  by  members  of  the  Survey,  in  the 
Mount  Diablo  range,  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet,  were  of  this 
species.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  they  have  been  obtained  at  Fort  Tejon, 
at  about  4,000  feet  elevation,  and  were  seen  at  Cajon  Pass,  in  winter, 
about  the  same  elevation,  and.  in  latitude  34o.  They  probably  extend 
further  south  in  the  mountains.  At  latitude  39o  they  descend  in  winter 
to  about  3,000  feet,  and  are  found  lower  toward  the  north,  until,  in 
Oregon,  they  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  little 
above  the  sea-levd.  They  are  not  common  anywhere  within  the  range 
of  the  gunners  who  supply  the  San  Francisco  market;  all  those  I  have 
seen  there  having  been  brought  alive  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
abound  in  summer  up  Jo  7,000  feet  in  that  range,  where  I  found  them 
in  September,  the  young  not  quite  lull  grown  and  the  old  birds  moult- 
ing.   In  habits  and  flight  they  have  considerable  resemblance  to  our 

Lophoriyx  californka,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  42.— NuTT.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  789.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  644.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(50,  225.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870, 
549.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  238.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A  B.  iii,  1874,  479,  pi.  64,  figs.  1, 2. 

*  (h'fyx  picta,  DouGL.,  Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  1829,  143. 

Callipepla  picla,  Gould,  Monog.  Odont  1850,  18,  pi.  xv. — NEifVTJ.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  93.— 

Hkkrm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  Williamson's  Ronte,  Binls,  61. 
Oreortyx  pictus,  Bi).,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  642.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  225.— 

Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  546.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  237.— B.  B.  <fc  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii, 

1874,  475,  pi.  63,  tig.  5. 
Ortyx  phmiifcra,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  v,  1837,  42.— AuD.,  Syn.  1839,  200;  B.  Am.  y,  1842,  09, 

pi.  291.    (May  represent  a  slight  variety.)  • 

Perdix  plum{fera,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog,  v,  1839,  220.  pi.  422. 
Lophortyx  plum^/era,  Nurr.,  Man.  i,  2d  ed.  1840,  791. 
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• 

other  Quail,  bat  their  cries  are  qaite  different.  Their  note  of  alarm  is  a 
rather  faint  chirp,  scarcely  warning  the  sportsman  of  their  presence  be- 
fore they  fly.  They  scatter  in  all  directions  when  flashed,  and  then 
call  each  other  together  by  a  whistle,  very  mnch  like  that  of  a  man  call- 
ing his  dog.  According  to  Newberry  the  hen  has  a  clack,  mnch  like 
that  of  the  common  hen,  when  calling  together  her  yonug  brood,  abont 
the  first  of  Augast.  The  chickens  also  ntter  a  piping  note,  scattering 
and  concealing  themselves  in  the  grass.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  do  not  seem 
anywhere  to  associate  in  flocks  of  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  from 
the  ragged,  shrabby  character  of  the  coantry  they  inhabit,  they  are  not 
easily  shot,  except  in  the  early  morning,  when  they  come  oat  into  the 
roads  and  openings  to  feed.  They  live  on  seeds,  berries,  and  insects, 
and  are  very  good  for  the  table.  As  with  the  other  species  {L.  calif  or- 
nious),  more  are  taken  in  traps  than  with  the  gan.  When  hnnted  in 
thick  brash  they  generally  ran  some  distance  l^fore  flying,  and  then 
rise  singly,  scattering  so  that  only  one  can  nsaally  be  killed  at  a  shot. 
I  have  never  seen  them  perch  in  trees,  like  the  other  species." 

BLUE  QUAIL.— CALLIPEPLA  SQUAMATA,*  {Vtg.)  Gray. 

As  we  have  already  referred  the  three  Arizonian  Quails  to  as  many 
genera,  we  may  briefly  notice  some  of  the  points  of  their  strnctare. 
That  of  t\i&  Blue  Qaail  is  most  like  Gambel's  in  bill,  wings,  tail,  and 
feet,  but  entirely  different  in  the  crest,  which,  instead  of  being  helmet- 
like, of  club-shaped,  recurved  feathers,  is  short,  soft,  and  full,  and, 
though  capable  of  erection  in  a  conspicaoas  manner,  can  be  laid  quite 
flat,  oat  of  sight.  The  Blae  is  also  called  the  Scaled  Quail,  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts,  which  is  seem- 
ingly abnormal  in  texture  or  disposition ;  but  this  is  merely  an  optical 
effect  of  the  singular  coloration  of  the  feathers,  simulating  imbricated 
scales  or  tiles.  A  corresponding  result  is  said  to  appear,  from  the  same 
cause,  in  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts  of  young  Gaunets.  The  Mas- 
sena  Quail  has  the  crest  in  general  similar  to  that  of  the  Blue,  but  differs 
from  this  species,  as  well  as  from  Gambel's,  in  the  structure  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  These  are  both  short ;  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  re- 
markably enlarged,  hiding  the  primaries  when  the  wing  is  closed,  and 
the  tail-coverts  are  so  long  as  to  conceal  the  true  tail-feathers,  which  are 
soft  and  weak.  The  Massena  is  of  striking  and  elegant  colors,  having 
sharply  contrasted  round  spots  apon  a  rich  ground,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties; both  it  and  Gambel's  are  singularly,  almost  fantastically,  striped 
about  the  head;  the  Blue  is  of  plainer,  though  scarcely  less-pleasing 
tints.  Thus  each  species  shows  some  marked  features  with  one  of  the 
other  two,  but  none  of  consequence  with  both ;  and  each  has  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own  not  shared  by  either  of  the  others. 

The  Blue  Quail  has  another  peculiarity,  of  a  different  sort ;  the  two 
sexes  differ  but  little  in  appearance.  As  a  general  rule  the  sexual  dif- 
ferences among  gallinaceous  birds  are  very  striking — more  so,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  group.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  our  own  species,  the 
male  is  gaudily  attired,  while  the  female  is  of  plain  and  homely  appear- 

•  Ortyx  squamata,  Vio.,  Zool.  Journ.  1830,  275.— Abert,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  iii,  1847,  221. 

CalUpepla  dquamata,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  184G,  514.— Gould,  Monog.  Odont.  1850,  pi.  19. — 
McCall,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  v,  1851,  222.— Cass.,  111.  i,  1854,  129,  pi.  19.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  646.— Coop.,  B.  Cal.  i,  1870,  556.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  1866,  95.— CoUKS, 
Key,  1872,  238.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  487,  pi.  63,  fig.  6. 

CalHpepla  atrenuay  Wagl.,  Isis,  xiv,  1832,  278. 

Telrao  criatatay  De  La  Llave,  RegUtro  Trimestre,  i,  1832, 144. 
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ance,  as  well  illustrated  by  the  domestic  Cock  and  Hen,  and  especially 
b^'  the  Peafowls.  Among  Arizoniau  Gallince^  the  Massena  difi'ers  most 
in  sexual  distinctions  of  color,  for  the  female  is  quite  subdued  in  her 
dress,  while  the  male  is  showy  in  coloration.  The  Blue  pi-esents  the 
other  extreme,  as  if,  with  tender  gallantry,  he  were  unw  illing  to  outshine. 

This  8i>ecies  is  a  bird  of  noticeably  terrestrial  habits,  rarely  taking  to 
trees  or  bushes  unless  hard  pressed  in  one  of  tbose  extremities  into 
which  some  people  are  fond  of  forcing  any  birds  large  enough  to  be 
worth  a  charge  of  shot,  and  wary  enough  to  make  it  exciting  sport  to 
penetrate  their  poor  bodies  with  it.  It  generally  trusts  to  its  legs  rather 
than  its  wings,  though  these  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  size  or  strength. 
On  level  ground  it  glides  along  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  makes 
good  progress  over  tiie  most  rocky  and  difficult  places.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  is  rather  difficult  to  shoot  fairly,  though  it  may  be  *' potted" 
in  great  style  by  one  so  disposed ;  and  it  will  probably  require  sevenil 
generations  in  training  before  it  can  be  taught  to  lie  well  to  a  dog.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  lying  of  Quail,  an  essential  feature 
for  the  chase  in  its  perfection,  is  almost  as  much  a  result  of  education 
as  the  ^^  pointing''  that  the  intelligent  brute  who  helps  us  kill  them  has 
learned.  In  a  primitive  and  strictly  natural  condition.  Quail,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  rather  use  their  legs  to  escape  pursuit  than  squat  and  attempt 
to  hide.  That  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  Virginia  Quail  I  am  i>er- 
fectly  aware,  but  this  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  its  crouching,  till  almost  trodden  upon,  to  be  an  acquired  trick. 
This  would  surely  be  a  poor  way  of  escape  from  any  of  its  natural 
enemies — any  carnivorous  bird  or  mammal ;  yet  they  found  it  to  succeed 
so  well  against  their  chief  persecutor,  that  he  has  had  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  sharper-sighted,  sharper-nosed  brute  than  himself,  else  he  might 
stumble  over  stubble-fields  all  day  without  seeing  a  bird,  except  by  acci- 
dent. I  presume  that  Virginia  Quail,  in  the  days  of  Captain  Smith  and 
Pbcahontas,  were  very  much  in  the  social  status  of  the*Arizonian  to-day; 
and  these  certainly  trust  to  their  legs  and  wings  rather  than  to  the 
artifice  of  thrusting  their  heads  in  tussock  of  grass,  and  then  fancying 
they  are  safe. 

Like  our  other  southwestern  species,  the  Blue  Quail  has  a  rather  re- 
stricted range  in  the  United  States.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  at 
large  may  be  given  as  its  especial  habitat;  it  is  said  to  be  more  abun- 
dant there  than  I  have  found  it  to  be  in  other  regions.  Colonel  McCall, 
with  that  accuracy  for  which  he  has  well-deserved  name,  states  that 
this  vallej',  **  though  comparatively  narrow,  contains  a  country  of  great 
extent  from  north  to  south,  and  embraces,  in  its  stretch  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  the  extreme  of  cold  to  that  of  tropical  heat.  This  entire  region,  not 
even  excepting  the  narrow  mountain  valleys,  covered  in  winter  with 
deep  snows,  is  inhabited  by  the  species  under  consideration.  I  have 
met  with  it  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  affluents  from  the  25th  to  the  38th 
degree  of  north  latitude — that  is  to  say,  from  below  Monterey,  in  Mexico, 
along  the  borders  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande ;  and  at  different  i)oints  on  the  latter  as  high  up  as  the  Taos 
and  other  northern  branches  which  gush  from  the  mountain  sides.  I 
have  also  found  it,  though  less  frequently,  near  the  head  of  the  Riado 
Creek,  which  likewise  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flows  eastward 
to  the  Canadian."  I  did  not  meet  with  the  bird  near  Taos,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  occurrence  so  far  north,  except  that  afforded  by 
Colonel  McCall's  observations ;  I  presume  this  must  be  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  range.    The  only  naturalist  of  the  Railroad  Surveys  who  appears 
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to  have  met  with  it  was  Dr.  Heermann,  who  found  it  on  the  San  Pedro, 
a  branch  of  the  Gila,  east  of  Tucson,  and  thence  to  Linipia  Springs. 
Those  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  however,  all  observed  it,  and 
Dr.  Kennerly  makes  the  summary  statement,  that  it  was  "  found  every- 
where where  there  was  permanent  water,  from  Limpia  Creek,  Texas,  to 
San  Bernardino,  Sonora.''  Lieutenant  Couch  records  it  from  '*  about 
sixty  leagues  west  of  Matamoras ;  not  until  free  from  prairie  and  bottom- 
land;" an  observation  confirmed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  wbo  states  that  it 
"does  not  occur  on  the  grassy  prairies  near  the  coast."  J  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  no  Blue  Quail  about  Fort  Whipple,  since  it  seemed 
that  that  locality  was  in  their  ordinary  range ;  and  probably  my  ob- 
servations, or  rather  want  of  observations  in  this  particular,  represent 
the  actual  truth,  as  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  none  live  there.  In 
Arizona  they  appear  really  to  be  confined  to  what  is  called  the  "lower 
country,"  that  is,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  in  a  restricted 
sense.  On  the  latter  river  it  must  ascend  at  least  as  high  as  Fort'Mo- 
jave ;  and  to  the  eastward,  to  the  country  about  the  Hassayampa. 

The  egg  of  the  Blue  Quail  differs  in  color  from  that  of  the  Califor- 
nian  or  Gambel's,  though  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  A  specimen 
measures  1.20  by  1.00;  it  is  buffy- white,  or  with  the  faintest  possible 
brownish-yellow  tinge,  and  is  very  regularly  and  thickly  dotted  with 
minute  specks  of  light  brown.  The  usual  large  number  are  laid  for 
each  setting. 

MASSENA  QUAIL.— Cyrtonyx  massena,*  (Less.)  Gould. 

I  found  no  Massena  Quail  about  Fort  Whipple  until  a  few  days  before 
my  final  departure.  A»pair  were  then  procured,  setting  at  rest  the 
doubts  I  had  all  along  entertained  regarding  the  veracity  of  reports  I 
had  often  received,  of  the  occurrence  there  of  Quail  different  from  Gam- 
bel's. But  the  species  must  certainly  be  rare  in  that  region,  since  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  overlooked  it  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  remarkable  Quail  was  described  about  forty  years  ago  by  several 
writers,  nearly  simultaneously.  For  a  long  while  it  was  only  known  as 
a  Mexican  species.  It  remained  for  American  naturalists  and,  I  may 
add,  officers  of  the  Army  to  show  its  existence  in  our  country,  and  give 
us  something  definite  about  its  habits.  In  Colonel  McCall's  observa- 
tions upon  Texan  and  New  Mexican  birds,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy's  proceedings  for  1851,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
account : 

"The  species  was  not  seen  before  crossing  the  San  Pedro,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  waste  and  rocky  region 
into  which  we  then  eutei'ed.  And  from  that  time  until  we  reached  the 
Eio  Pecos,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  (westwardly  by 
the  route  we  traveled),  it  was  frequently  seen,  though  I  should  not  say 

*  Ortyx  ma8smay  Less.,  Cent.  Zool.  1830,  189.— -Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  Bremen,  1870,  357 

(GuadaJaxara). 
Cyrtonyx  massenay  Gould,  MoDog.  Odoni.  1850,  15,  pi.  7. — McCaix,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  v,  1851, 

221.— Cass.,  IU.  i,  1853,  21,  pi.  21.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  pi.  27.— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A. 

ia58,  647 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  23.— CouES,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1866, 95.— 

DuKSS.,  Ibis,  186G,  29.-- Gray,  Cat.  GaUiiKE  Br.  Mus.  1867.  74.— Coop.,  B.  Cal. 

i,  1870,  558.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  239.— B.  B.  &  R.,  N.  A.  B.  iii,  1874,  492,  pi. 

64,  f.  3,  6. 
Ortyx  montezunuBy  ViG.,  Zool.  Jonru.  v,  1830,  275. — Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  pi.  126. 
Odontophorus  meleagriSy  Wagl.,  Isis,  xxv,  1832,  279. 
Tetrao  guttata,  De  La  Llave,  Registro  Trimestre,  i,  1832, 145. 
"Ferdix  persj^icillata,  Licut." 
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it  was  very  common.  This  region  is  a  desert  of  great  length  from  north 
to  south,  onr  trail  crossing  it  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  general  face 
of  the  country  is  level,  and  consists  of  either  a  crumbling  argillaceous 
limestone,  or  a  coarse,  gray  sand,  producing  nothing  but  a  sparse  growth 
of  sand  plants.  Water  is  found  only  at  long  intervals,  and,  except  at 
those  points,  there  is  little  cover  for  game,  and  apparently  less  food — 
the  principal  growth  being  Cacti^  of  which  the  most  common  is  Cactu$ 
arhorescens  ;  yet  here,  among  projecting  rocks,  or  on  the  borders  of  dry 
gullies  or  in  loose  scrub,  I  found  the  Massena  Partridge  in  all  the  beauty 
of  his  rich  and  varied  plumage. 

"The  habits  of  this  species  are  different  from  those  of  any  other 
species  of  Partridge  that  I  have  met  with.  They  were  in  coveys  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  individuals,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  simple 
and  affectionate  in  disposition.  In  feeding  they  separated  but  little, 
keeping  up  a  social  "ciiicfe"  all  the  time.  They  were  so  gentle  as  to 
evince  little  or  no  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  man,  scarcely  moving  oat 
of  his  way  as  he  passed,  and  only  running  off  or  flying  a  tew  yards, 
when  perhaps  half  their  number  were  laid  low  by  a  shot.  This  inclined 
me  to  think  that  they  might  with  little  diflBculty  be  domesticated, 
although  I  found  them  here  in  a  barren,  boundless  waste,  and  nowhere 
near  the  habitation  of  man.  This  trait  of  gentleness  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  those  manifested  by  the  Scaly  Partridge  {Callipepla  squafnata)^ 
which  I  always  observed  to  be,  though  found  perchance  in  grounds  as 
little  frequented  as  these,  remarkably  vigilant,  shy,  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach. The  call  or  signal  note  of  this  species  is  peculiar.  I  never 
saw  it  after  crossing  the  Pecos.'^ 

This  account  of  the  gentle  and  confiding  disposition  of  the  Massena 
Qujiil,  so  at  variance  with  the  character  of  nearly  all  the  other  species, 
agrees  entirely  with  the  representations  which  were  made  to  me  at  Fort 
Whipple:  and  the  same  trait  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  writers. 
Don  Pablo  de  la  Llave  noticed  it  in  his  original  account  of  the  birds  in 
the  following  terms,  which  I  copy  from  Mr.  Gassin's  translation  of  his 

article:    " and  in  everything  it  shows  an  amiability,  and,  so  to 

speak,  a  kindness  of  character  {turn  hondad  de  caracter)  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is  naturally  so  tame  and 
domestic  as  to  permit  itself  to  be  caught  with  the  hand."  So,  also,  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Sitgreave's  Report: 

*'My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  beautiful .  bird  a  few  miles  be- 
yond the  bead  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  where  we  started  three  of  them, 
and  Major  Backus  succeeded  in  procuring  a  female  specimen,  which  is 
now  in  my  collection.  This  was  the  only  time  that  I  observed  this  bird. 
Captain  S.  G.  French,  Assistant-Quartermaster  United  States  Army,  in- 
forms me  that  in  the  3'ear  1849,  when  he  first  passed  over  this  road,  he 
met  with  these  birds  in  a  number  of  localities — at  the  head  of  the  San 
Pedro,  Howard's  Springs,  and  also  at  the  Eagle  Springs — showing  evi- 
dently that  it  has  a  range  over  the  country  lying  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  San  Pedro  Rivers.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  never  met 
with  it  near  the  settlements,  but  always  among  the  wild,  rocky,  and 
almost  barren  hills  of  this  country.  They  are  more  sociable  and  not  so 
shy  as  others  of  the  same  family.  Their  food  appears  to  be  principally 
insects." 

To  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  complete  view  of  what  has  been  put 
on  record  concerning  the  habits  of  the  beautiful  Massena,  I  continue 
with  the  following  quotations  from  the  notes  made  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Clark's 
account  is  considerably  at  variance  with  those  just  presented: 
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"Once,  on  flushing  a  covey  of  Ortyx  texana^  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  bird  which  remained  behind,  showing  no  inclination  to 
follow  the  rest.  It  attempted  to  hide  in  the  grass,  but  not  to  fly,  and 
on  being  shot  proved  to  be  a  male  Massena.  It  occurs  in  pairs  or  flocks, 
and  when  flushed  it  flies  further  than  the  Virginia  Quail,  and  does  not 
lie  so  close.  They  may  be  approached  within  a  few  feet,  and  followed 
up,  particularly  when  in  pairs,  running  along  before  you  like  so  many 
domestic  fowls.  It  is  quiet  as  well  as  retired ;  a  subdued  though  sharp 
note  is  the  only  noise  I  ever  heard  it  make,  and  that  only  when  fright- 
ened. I  have  seen  it  pursued,  and  all  the  barrels  of  a  six-shooter  fired 
at  it  without  giving  it  alarm,  and  finally  forced  to  fly  only  by  an  attack 
of  stones  and  clubs.  It  was  first  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  thence  sparsely  distributed,  as  an  inhabitant  of  both  prairies 
and  mountains,  as  far  westward  as  Sonora.  It  is  a  much  wilder  bird 
than  the  squamata  ;  less  conspicuous,  as  also  less  noisy,  and  never  seen 
in  flocks,  living  about  old  camps,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Its  haunts  are  far  removed  from  the  habitation  of  man,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence it  sometimes  manitests  to  his  presence  is  due  to  its  ignorance  of 
his  power  and  attributes.  Though  distributed  over  the  same  country 
as  the  squamata,  it  is  not  found  in  such  barren  regions  as  the  latter  fre< 
quently  is,  preferring  those  regions  most  luxuriantly  covered  with  vege- 
tation."— J.  ff.  Clark, 

**  First  seen  in  the  GafEon  Guapuco,  twelve  leagues  south  of  Monterey. 
Though  rather  shy,  it  seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  cultivated  fields  and 
stubbles  of  the  ranches." — D,  N.  Couch. 

**  This  bird  I  have  never  seen  further  south  in  Texas  than  Turkey 
Creek.  In  this  vicinity  it  was  very  common,  and  also  at  various  ]>oints 
thence  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Iii  the  valley  of  this  river  it  is  very  rarely 
seen,  giving  way  apparently  to  the  Scaly  and  GambePs  Partridges. 
West  of  the  river  it  was  very  common  as  far  as  we  traveled,  wherever 
there  was  fresh  and  permanent  water.  In  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Biver,  and  among  the  adjacent  hills,  it  was  extremely  abundant.  In 
the  months  of  June  and  July  it  was  observed  there,  always  in  pairs, 
while  in  Texas,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  it  was  found 
in  very  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  various  ages,  from  the  very  small 
and  partly  fledged  to  the  full  grown  bird.  When  hunted  it  hides  itself 
very  closely  in  the  grass,  and  I  have  often  known  Mexican  soldiers  in 
Sonora  to  kill  them  with  their  lances,  by  striking  them  either  while  on 
the  ground  or  just  as  they  rise.  Some  of  these  men  are  very  expert  in 
this  business,  and  will  kill  many  in  the  course  of  a  day's  travel." — C.  B, 
R,  Kennerly. 

It  is  not  difQcult  to  gain  from  these  accounts  a  prett}"^  definite  idea  of 
the  range  of  the  species  in  the  United  States,  though  we  do  not  know 
how  far  south  it  penetrates  in  Mexico,  which  is  really  its  native  country. 
We  have  no  record  of  it  as  yet  as  a  bird  of  California.  To  the.  indica- 
tions of  its  range  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  I  have  only  to  add,  as  juf!t 
now  done,  its  occurrence  in  Arizona  at  Fort  Whipple,  a  locality  at  some 
distance  from  those  previously  recorded,  and  further  north,  as  well  as 
west,  than  any  before  known.  There  it  is  rare,  as  stated,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  species  can  be  very  abundant  even  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  Territory,  unless  it  be  at  the  southeast  comer. 

We  see  that  none  of  the  fragmentary  published  accounts  are  more 
than  isolated  facts  of  an  imperfect  history ;  yet  they  do  good  service  as 
contributions  toward  a  biography.  The  bird  is  mentioned  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  most  barren,  desolate,  and  unfrequented  regions,  as  well 
as  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  ranches;  as  very  unusually  tame,  or  quite 
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wild ;  as  occnrring  iu  pairs  or  in  flocks :  each  acconnt  being  circnrastan- 
tial  and  limited.  Bat  this  very  diversity  of  statement  helps  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  bird ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pressing 
the  imi)ortance  of  the  record  of  any  facts  whatever,  however  isolated, 
that  may  be  gleaned  by  personal  observation  upon  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  birds,  no  matter  how  small  and  unpromising  the  field,  or  how 
often  it  has  been  gone  over  before.  Any  information,  so  be  it  that  it  is 
accurate,  is  better  than  none;  though  still  it  shouhl  be  remembered 
that  ex  parte  statements  are  liable  to  mislead,  particularly  when  used  in 
generalizations,  the  inductive  not  being  in  natural  history,  as  it  is  in 
the  more  exact  sciences,  always  a  safe  method  of  reasoning. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  history  of  this  species  to  which  attention 
may  profitably  be  directed.  One  is  the  bird's  remarkable  nnsophistica- 
tion.  Living  in  what  we  should  consider  lonely  desolation,  but  which 
is  to  it  a  happy  home,  the  bird  has  not  yet  learned  to  throw  aside  the 
gentle,  confiding  disposition  its  Maker  gave.  No  contact  with  the  lords 
of  the  universe,  guardians  of  civilization  and  progress,  jobbers  in  ethics 
and  aesthetics,  has  yet  begotten  in  its  ingenious  nature  the  whole^some 
change  that  the  requirements  of  self-preservation  will  some  day  demand, 
and  which  it  will  instinctively  adopt.  Birds  that  live  in  populous  dis- 
tricts have  had  a  lesson  to  learn  of  bitter  experience,  and  its  fruit«  have 
been  instilled  through  generation  after  generation,  till  a  second  nature 
replaces  the  first,  and  a  shrewd  distrust  of  the  whole  human  race  is 
instilled.  It  is  a  nauseous  dose  that  these  Quail,  like  innocent  chil* 
dren,  have  to  swallow;  but  the  medicine  acts  vigorously  and  bene- 
ficially, heart-longings  and  soul-breathings,  and  the  like,  giving  way  to 
something  more  substantial  and  sensible.  Some  day  a  fine  old  Cock 
Massena  shall  say  to  his  family,  ^Himeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes ;^  the 
newly-born  wisdom  shall  take  well,  and  become  gospel  to  succeeding 
generations,  to  outlive  in  the  code  of  Quail  ethics  the  memory  of  the 
^neid  in  the  minds  of  men. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  Massena  Quail, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  deviations  from  a  common  standard  are 
not  reflected  in  some  way  in  the  bird's  habits  and  manners ;  but  how, 
we  are  still  ignorant.  Nothing  accounting  for  these  peculiarities  has 
yet  been  learned;  and  yet  there  must  be  some  traits  that,  for  their 
proper  exhibition,  require  the  special  modification  that  we  find.  These 
individualizing  traits  offer  an  inviting  field  for  investigation.  Mr.  Cas- 
sin  has,  perhaps,  taken  the  initiative  toward  such  discovery,  in  an  ob- 
servation founded  upon  consideration  of  the  bird's  colors.  *'  The  circu- 
lar spots,"  ho  says,  "  which  are  numerous  on  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
body  in  this  Partridge,  appear  to  indicate  as  a  character  an  analogy  to 
the  Guinea-fowls,  which  is  further  sustained  by  its  habit  of  uttering  its 
note  continually  when  in  company  with  its  fellows,  or  when  feeding.'^ 

Adult  male :  Bill  convex,  very  stoat,  the  under  mandible  donbly  toothed ;  legs  lan^ 
and  strong,  toes  very  short,  claws  long,  strong,  much  curved ;  wiugs  moderate,  the 
tertials  and  coverts  highly  developed ;  tail  very  short  and  soft,  not  reaching  beyond 
the  thick,  long  coverts ;  a  short,  full  crest.  Under  parts  pure  velvety  black,  with  a 
broad  longitudinal  band  of  deep  chestnut,  the  black  parts  on  the  sides  beautifully 
marked  with  distinct,  rounded  white  spots,  several  on  each  feather ;  upper  parts  vary- 
ing shades  of  yellowish  or  tawny  white,  and  most  of  them  with  narrow  transverse 
bars  of  blackish,  changing  into  spots  on  the  wing-coverts ;  primaries  dusky,  barred 
with  reddish  or  yellowish-white ;  crown  variegated  with  black,  brownish,  and  yellow- 
ish ;  the  crest  yellowish,  nearly  white  behind ;  other  parts  of  tho  head  white,  or  ashy, 
fantastically  edge<l  and  striped  with  black ;  chin  black,  separated  by  a  white  stripe 
from  a  maxillarv  black  lino,  this  latter  by  white  from  a  triangular  black  patch  below 
the  eye ;  a  black  stripe  from  the  nostrils  over  the  side  of  the  crown,  separatecl  by  a 
white  line  from  the  central  black  on  the  forehead.   Iris,  brown ;  bill,  deep  bluish  bom- 
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color;  legs,  pale  dull  bluish.  Length,  9^  inches;  extent,  18;  wing,  5;  tail,  2;  bill, 
0.70;  tarsus,  1^. 

Adult  female:  Like  the  male  on  the  upper  part«,  but  wanting  the  distinct  markings 
on  the  bead;  colors  of  the  under  parts  entirely  different;  the  crest  less  developed; 
the  size  of  the  whole  bird  less ;  no  black  about  the  head ;  chin  yellowish  or  tawny 
"white;  whole  under  parts  plain,  pale  brownish-white,  inconspicuously  marked  with  a 
few  little  black  s]>ots.  Bill,  light  horn-color;  upper  mandible  with  a  tinge  of  reddish, 
lower  nearly  white;  iris,  brownish-olive;  legs  and  feet,  livid  bluish-white,  with  a 
yellowish  tinge  behind.    Length,  9  inches;  Extent,  17;  wing,  4};  tail,  2;  tarsus,  1.20. 

TounQj  scarcely  fledged:  Bill,  reddish-brown  above,  whitish  below ;  feet,  dull  brown- 
ish. General  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  light,  warm  brown,  variegated  with  black, 
and  very  boldly  striped  with  wliite— each  feather  having  a  broad,  sharp,  white  shaft- 
line,  hammer-headed  or  transversely  enlarged  at  apex,  bordered  on  either  side  by  tlie 
areas  that  cause  the  variegation.  A  few  of  the  inner  wing-quills  like  the  back ;  the 
rest  dusky,  with  whitish  shafts,  and  interruptedly  barred,  chiefly  on  the  outer  we1>s, 
with  light,  dull  buffy-brown,  or  whitish.  Feathers  of  under  parts  white,  with  a  slight 
bufi'y  suffusion,  boldly  marked  with  innumerable  spots  of  brownish-black,  paired  on 
each  feather,  quite  circular  and  sharp  on  the  breast,  further  back  widening  into  trans- 
verse bars.  The  head  of  the  specimen  is  still  in  the  down,  except  a  feather  or  two  just 
sprouted  on  the  vertex ;  these  feathers  are  like  the  back ;  there  is  a  triangular  chest- 
nut-brown area  on  the  crown ;  the  head  is  otherwise  light  grayish-brown,  fading  into 
white  on  the  chin  and  throat,  and  with  a  dusky  auricular  mark.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men about  3^  inches. 

For  opportunity  of  describing  this  early  stage,  hitherto  unpublished,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  quite  new  to  me,  I  am  indebted  to  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
accomplished  officer  in  charge  of  the  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  West.  I  was 
kindly  shown,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  the  well-known  naturalist  in  charge  of  the 
Natural  History  Department,  several  specimens  of  the  species  from  Arizona,  forming 

{>art  of  the  collection  made  during  the  season  of  1873  by  H.  W.  Henshaw — one  of  the 
argest,  best  prepared,  and  most  valuable  suites  of  bird-skins  ever  brought  from  our 
Western  Territories. 

Note. — The  foregoing  account  of  GalliiuB  includes  all  the  species  known  to  inhabit 
North  America,  north  of  Mexico. 


oedebGRALLATORES: 

SUBORDER  LIMICOLiE: 


WADING  BIBDS. 


SHORE  BIRDS. 

These  two  groups,  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  forms,  are  safficiently  defined 
for  oar  present  purposes  in  the  Key,  p.  239,  The  LUmooUB,  or  Shore  Birds  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  two  groups  of  the  order.  JIerodio9ie$y  or  the  Herons  and  their 
allies,  and  Alectoridea^  or  the  Cranes,  Rails,  and  their  allies),  oomprehend  all  kinds  of 
Plover,  Snipe,  Woodcock,  and  birds  collectively  known  as  **  Bay  Snipe,"  as  well  as 
Phalaropes,  Avocets,  Stilts,  Turnstones,  and  Oyster-catchers. 

Family  CHARADRIID^:  Plover. 

Subfamily  Charadriinjb  :   True  Plover. 

Besides  the  birds  properly  so  called,  several  others  are  loosely  designated  as  Plovers 
by  unscientific  experts  lu  ornithology.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  so-called  '^  Upland 
Plover,^'  which  is  a  true  Tattler  of  the  family  ScolopaddcB^  its  proper  name  being  the 
Bartramian  Tattler  {Actiturua  hartramiu») — sue  under  this  head.  Our  true  Plover  may  be 
recognized  by  the  shortness  and  stoutness  of  the  bill,  as  ooinpared  with  this  member 
in  the  Scolapacidoif  and  especially  by  having  only  three  toes.  The  only  American  excep- 
tions to  this  lost  statement  are  the  Black-bellied  Plover,  or  Bull-head  (Squaiaroia 
helvetica) f  in  which  there  is  a  rudimentary  hind  toe,  and  the  curious  Surf  Bird  of  the 
Pacific  coast  (Jphriza  mrgata)^  in  which  the  hind  toe  is  as  well  developed  as  is  nsaal  in 
the  Scolopacidce  (where  perhaps  it  belongs).  The  only  three-toed  American  bird  of  the 
family  Scolopacidce  is  the  Stilt  {Himaniopua  nigricoUie). 

SQUATAROLA  HELVETK^A,  (Liun.)  Brehm. 

Black-bellied  Pl0Ter« 

Tringa  hdvetica,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1766,  250  (based  on  Vanellus  helreticue  of  Briss.,  v, 
lOG,  pi.  10,  f.  1).— FORST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  412 ;  PI.  Enlum.  853,  854,  923. 

SquataroJa  helvetica,  Bkehm,  V.  D.  554.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  46 ;  K.  <&  B.,  Wirb. 
Ear.  207. — Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  543;  and  of  most  late  authors. — Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1858,  195  (Japan) ;  ibid,  1860,  195  (Oarthageua).— Cab.,  J.  f.  0.  iv, 
1856,  423  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii. 
J 861,  9  (Greenland).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  34  (Texas).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  196 
(Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras. 
iii,  296  (Brazil).— Bd,  B.  N.  A.  1^58,  697.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter. 
1860,  232.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290.— CouKS,  Kev,  1872, 243, 
fig.  154.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873.  10,  No.  212  (Kansas).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii, 
1871,  Nos.  9980,  9981.— Sh.  &  Dress.,  B.  E.  pt.  vi,  Aug.  1871. 

Fanellus  helveticuSf  Vikill.,  Ency.  Meth.  iii,  1823,  1077. 

Charadritis  helveticns,  Light.,  Verzeich.  1823,  No.  728.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  298.  No.  221.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  26.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  280,  pi.  334 ;  Syn.  1839, 
221 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  199,  pi.  315.— Kj^rk.,  Naum.  1850,  6. 

Charadriue  (Sqiiatarola)  helvetica,  RiDOW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383. 

Tringa  varia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  Fanellus  variuSj  Briss.,  v,  103). 

Charadrxua  varius,  Finsch  &  Hartl.,  Vuj?.  Ost.  Afr.  1871,  644. 

Plttvialis  variua,  Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.,  Cursorcs,  1865,  53.— Deal.  &  Gerbe,  O.  E.  1867, 127. 

Tringa  equatarola,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  252  (based  on  Plurialie  cinerea  of  various 
authors,  and  Vanellus  griaeue  of  Briss.,  v,  100,  pi.  9,  f.  1). 

Plurialia  squatarola,  Macgil.,  Man.  N.  H.  Orn.  ii,  48;  Hist.  Br.  B.  iv,  1852,  S6. 

CharadriuH  aqiialarolOf  Naum.,  Vog.  Dcutschl.  vii,  1634,  265,  pi.  178. 

Vanellus  squatarola,  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1864,  84. 

Squatarola  cinerea^  Flkmino,  Br.  Anim.,  1828,  111. — Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  34. 

Cnaradrius  hyjtomelanus,  Pall.,  Reise,  iii,  1773,  699;  Zoog.  E.-A.  ii,  1811,  138,  pi.  59. 

Charadrius  pardela.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  142. 

Squatarola  grisea,  Leach,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1816, 29.— Steph.,  Shaw's  (Jen.  Zool.  xi,  p.  505. 

Vanellus  griseus^  Jenyns,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  181. 
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Vanellus  melanogasteTf  Bechstein,  Natnrg.  Dent.  1609,  356. — Temm.,  Man.  1815,  345 ;  ii, 

547.— Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Jonrn.  684.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  352.— Sw.  &, 

Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  370. 
Squatarola  melanoganter^  Malh.,  Fn.  Oru.  Sicil.  1840,  166. 
Cnaradriu8  apricariusy  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  41,  pi.  57,  f.  4. 
Squatarola  mlsoni,  Licht.,  Nomencl.  Av.  1854,  95. 
Charadrius  longiroHtris,  Buehm,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  79. 
Squatarola  autitralisj  Bonaparte. 
Squatarola  rhynchomegay  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  417. 
^uatarola  megarhynvhuSy  Bkehm,  Vollst.  Vogelf.  1855,  284. 
Figured.— Sw.y  Cat.  of  B.  fig.  321 ;  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  542,  pi.  145,  f.  9.— Reich.,  Syst. 

Av.  pi.  18— Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  290 ;  B.  Aust.  vi,  pi.  12.— Naum.,  Vojz.  pi.  178. 
Black-belliedy  Gray  and  Swim  Plorer,    Beetle-bead,  Bnll-head  Plover.    Oxeye,  and  a 

variety  of  other  names. 

Hah. — Nearly  cosmopolitan. 

With  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  Golden  Plover,  especially 
when  in  fall  plamage,  this  species  will  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  hind  toe,  no  trace  of  which  occurs  in  any  of  our 
other  Plovers.    There  are  also  additional  chai*acter8. 

In  the  United  States — in  fact  in  most  parts  of  North  America — the 
Black-bellied  Plover  is  less  abundant  than  the  Golden  Plover,  and  such 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Missouri  region,  where  I  never  observed 
it,  and  where,  so  far  as  I  have  determined,  it  is  recorded  only  by  one 
writer.  Although  stilted  by  Audubon  and  others  to  breed  from  Virginia 
and  the  Middle  States  northward,  no  such  instances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  species  is  only  known  with 
certainty  to  occur  now  during  the  migrations.  In  the  extensive  journeys 
it  performs  it  gives  evident  preference  for  coast-lines  of  travel,  being 
decidedly  more  numerous  along  either  of  our  coasts  than  in  the  interior. 
Nevertheless  Dr.  Suckley  states  that  he  found  it '' moderately  abundant" 
in  Minnesota  (where  it  was  not  observed  by  Mr.  Trippe  or  myself).  Dr. 
Cooper  remarks  that  it  seems  to  be  a  resident  bird  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  as  he  there  shot  young  birds  in  July;  this,  however,  is 
not  proof  that  they  were  actually  bred  in  the  vicinity. 

Eggs  of  this  species  in  the  Smithsonian  cabinet,  collected  by  B. 
MacFarlane,  esq.,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  Eiver,  July  4, 
1864,  aftbrd  the  following  description :  Size,  2.10  by  1.40,  to  1.90  by 
1.40,  in  a  set  of  four.  Color,  brownish-drab,  or  rather  dark  brownish- 
clay  color,  very  thickly  marked  at  and  around  the  larger  end,  for  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  egg^  with  irregularly  sized  and  shaped  spots  and 
blotches  of  brownish-black,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  thinly 
spotted  with  smaller  marks  of  the  same  color.  The  larger  markings 
around  the  butt  are  to  a  great  extent  confluent,  producing  an  imperfect 
wreath.  A  very  few  paler  shell  markings  are  noted  on  close  scrutiny. 
The  nest  was  a  depression  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  a  slight 
eminence,  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses.  Another  set  of  four  from  the 
same  source  average  more  elongated,  the  most  pointed  one  being  2.30 
long  by  1.45  broad;  the  markings  are  much  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  egg^  are  smaller,  and  tending  to  a  confused,  scratchy 
pattern,  as  well  as  rather  lighter  in  tone.  A  third  set  of  four,  collected 
by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  at  Franklin  Bay,  are  intermediate  between  the 
other  two  in  these  respects,  though  most  like  thefirst  described. 

CHARADRIUS  FULVUS  var.  VIRGINICUS,  (Bork.)  Cones. 

American  Golden  Plover, 
a.  fidvus, 

Charadriusfnh'usy  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  687  ;  and  of  nnthors. 
Plttciali9  fulvusy  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1864,50. 
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Charadrius  pluvialiSy  HoRSK.,  Linn.  Tr.  xiii,  1822.  IW.— Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex.  lcJ48, 239. 

Charadriua  xaMthocheilM$,  Wagi-,  S.  A.  1827.— Gould,  B.  A.  vi,  pi.  13.— CAts.,  Expl.  Ex.  32a. 

Plmviali8  xantkockeilus,  Bp.,  C.  R.  Ib56,  417. 

CKaradnu9  taitentu,  Lkss.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  321. 

Pluvialit  1aiten8i9,  Dp.,  C.  R.  1856.  417. 

Ckaradrins  rirginianus,  Jard.  &  8rus.,  111.  ii,  pi.  85. — Hartl.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1852, 134. 

Charadrius  glaucopus,  FoRST.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licht.  1844,  176. 

CkaradriM  virginicui,  Blyth,  Cat.  B.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  1849,  262. 

Charadrius  Jonyipes,  **  Temm.,  Mue.  Lagdau.^^ 

PluviaUs  longipes,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 

Charadrius  auratus  orientaJis,  Temm.  <Sl  Sciil.,  Fn.  Japon.  pi.  62. 

Charadrius  auratus,  Schkenck,  Reise  Amur,  1860,  410. 

b.  virginicm, 

Charadrius  r/ominiciw,  MCller,  Syst.  Nat.  1776,  116.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  241. 
Charadrius  plumaUs,\»i'iijiy,,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  71,  pi.  59,  f.  5.— Sab.,  Suppl.  Parrj-^8  Ist 

Voy.  p.  cxcJx ;  Frank.  Jonm.  683.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  220.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 

B.  A.  ii,  1H31,  369.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  16.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  623; 

not  of  LinnoTiSj  nor  of  Earo(>ean  writers. 
Charadrius  pluvialis  var.  virginicus,  RiiKJW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  383. 
Charadrius  rirginicus,  "BoRK.,  Mus.   Berol."— LiCHT.,  Verzeicbnisa,  1823.  No.  729.— 

Meyen,  Nova  Acta  K.  C.  L.  Acad,  xvi,  Suppl.  1834, 106,  pi.  18.— Nbwb.,  P.  R. 

R.  Rep.  vi,  1857.  97.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,  690.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 

Ter.  1860.  229.— Havd.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  33  (Texas).- Dall 

&  Ban.x.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  289.— Rfjku.,  B.  of  Greenland,  9,  No.  40  (</. 

Comptes  Rendus,  xliii,  p.  1019).— Stev.,  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  465, 

No.  96.— Snow,  B.  Kan».  1873,  9,  No.  207.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 

240 ;  and  of  nearly  all  the  late  local  lists.— (See  Hart.,  P.  Z.  8. 1871, 116 ;  critical.) 
Pluvialis  rirginicus,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856,  417. 
Charadrius  marmoratuSj  Wagl.,  Ssr*t.  Av.  1827.  No.  42. — AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  .575, 

pi.  300  ;  Syn.  1839,  222 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1^42,  203,  pi.  316.— Pctn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 

1856, 216. 
(T)  Charadrius pectoraliSj  ViEiiJ...  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxvii,  1819,  145. 
Pluvialis  fulrus  amerivan us,  &CUL.,  M.  P.-B.  1865,  Cursores,  53. 
Charadrius  J'ulvus  var.  rirginicuSj  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  243,  tig.  155. 

Exiralimital  quotations. — Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  432  (Cuba). — Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
255  (Santa  Cniz).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  99  (Sombrero).— SuxD.,  Ofv.  Vet. 
Ak.  1869,  hSH  (St.  Bartholomew).— FiNSCii,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  587  (Trinidad).— SCL.,  Ibis, 
•  1859,  227  (Guatemala).— BcKM.,  Reise.  501  (La  Plata).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  126.— 
6ci>.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1866,  567  (Ucayali) ;  1867,  3:U  (Chili) ;  1869,  598  (Peru).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lvc.  ix,  1868,  141  (Costa  Rica).— PiiiUPPi,  Cat.  69  (Chili).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  297 
(Brazil).— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  For.  1870,  34  (Brazil). 

Hah. — Var.  fulvus,  Asia  and  Pacific  regions  generally.  Prj'bilov  Islands  (Elliot). 
Var.  rt><7/N/c(««,  all  of  North  America.  Greenland.  Accidental  in  Europe.  (Heligoland, 
Mus.  GiBtke^fide  Blasius^  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  17.) 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 4551,  5425,  at  and  near  Saint  Pierre ;  5426,  Fort 
Borthold ;  5427.  "  Nebraska." 

Later  Expeditions.— 611(^0-2,  Camp  Dawes,  on  Rock  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Rayuolds'  Expedition. 

Presenting  the  extensive  and  somewhat  intricate  synonymy  of  the 
typical /wZrw^,*  I  also  give  the  principal  references  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can variety.  Our  Golden  Plover  is  distinct  from  that  of  Europe,  0. 
apricarius  ov  pluvialis  of  authors,  to  both  of  which  it  has  been  referred ; 
for,  although  very  similar,  it  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  color 

*  I  have  at  length  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  true  CKfulvus  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Nortli  America,  a  specimen  having  been  lately  transmitted  to  the  Smithsonian  from 
the  Prybilov  Islands,  collected  May  2,  1873,  on  Saint  Paul  Island,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  ElUot, 
who  has  so  ably  elucidated  the  birds  of  that  group  of  the  Aleutians.  Examining  this 
specimen,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  a  peculiarity  of  its  general  appearance,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  Chiuese,  Japanese,  Fiji  Island,  and  other  specimens  in  the  National 
Museuni,  1  found  it  to  be  identical.  It  is  smaller  than  var.  virginicus — ^length,  about 
y.50;  wing,  6.40;  tail,  2.60;  tarsus,  1.60;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.10;  culmen,  0.95. 
There  is  a  .Yellowish  suffusion  about  the  head,  and  especially  along  the  supraciliary 
'  stripe,  uardly  to  be  noticed  in  the  ordinary  North  American  bird  in  corresponding 
l)luniage.    (C/.  Coues,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.  1873,  p.  — .) 
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of  tbe  liuiog  of  tbe  wings^  whicb  is  pare  white  in  the  EaropeaD,  and 
ashy-gray  in  the  American  species.  It  cannot,  however,  be  specifically 
separated  from  the  G.  fulvus  of  Asia,  the  0.  xantkocheiim^  langipeSy  or 
taitensis  of  various  Pacific  regions — being  only  varietally  distinguishable 
by  its  somewhat  sui)erior  size  and  usually  a  slight  disproportion  in  the 
lengths  of  the  tarsi  and  toes.  My  view  of  the  relationships  of  these 
several  forms  is  at  present  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Prof. 
Schlegel. 

The  Golden  Plover  migrates  through  Dakota  in  large  nun^bers. 
While  traveling  over  the  prairie  between  Fort  Randall  and  Yankton, 
early  in  May,  I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  flock  after  flock  of  the  birds, 
in  more  nearly  perfect  nuptial  attire  than  I  had  before  seen  them  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  the  under  i)arts  appearing,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, perfectly  black.  I  noticed  them  particularly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, feeding  at  their  leisure  in  scattered  parties  over  the  prairie,  in  com- 
pany with  Bartramian  Tattlers  and  Esquimaux  Curlew.  They  were 
not  at  all  sby,  and  numbers  might  have  been  procured  had  I  been  so 
disposed.  They  ran  rapidly  and  lightly  in  search  of  food,  flew  with  a 
mellow,  whistling  note,  and  settled  again  with  a  momentary  graceful 
poise  of  the  upturned  wings.  Their  stay  at  this  season  is  brief  com- 
pared with  their  loitering  in  the  fall,  when  I  again  saw  them  at  various 
points  along  the  Mouse  River  and  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Stevenson,  where  they  reappeared  late  in-  September.  At  this  season 
they  coursed  over  the  prairie,  often  in  extensive  flocks,  feeding  on  grass- 
hopi)ers,  and  often  frequented  the  pools,  forming  part  of  the  varied 
company  of  waders  that  flocked  to  the  same  resorts.  Their  favorite 
associates  were  the  Red-breasted  Sni[)e,  with  which  they  mingled  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  Both  of  these  birds,  when  not  too  much 
molested,  are  gentle  and  unsuspicious — excellent  company  for  each 
other,  and  equally  attractive  to  the  sportsman.  The  earlier  arrivals 
were  not  in  particularly  good  condition,  after  the  journey  from  their 
distant  breeding  places,  but  food  was  abundant  and  easily  procured,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  the  birds  became  exceedinglj-  fat — some  of  them 
weighing  Ave  or  six  ounces.  Being  in  such  excellent  order  and  so  easily 
procurable,  the  savory  morsels  often  varied  our  hard  fare. 

The  Golden  Plover  breeds  only  far  northward,  and  is  not  ordinarily 
seen  in  the  United  States  in  the  advanced  breeding  plumage  above 
noted.  It  appears  to  have  no  special  lines  of  migration,  but  passes  over 
the  country  at  large,  sometimes  in  vast  flocks,  its  autumnal  progress 
being  more  leisurely  than  its  advance  in  the  spring.  It  reaches  its 
breeding  grounds  late  in  May — the  Barren  Grounds  of  British  America, 
and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  found  throughout 
Alaska,  according  to  Mr.  Dall,  and  is  common  all  along  the  Yukon. 
The  same  writer  states  that  the  nests  are  made  in  a  hillock  of  grass,  of 
the  same  material,  and  frequently  a  few  feathers,  the  eggs  being  gener- 
ally only  two  in  number;  this,  however,^is  not  the  rule,  the  eggs  being, 
as  usual  in  this  family,  oftenest  four  in  number.  They  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary pyriform  shape,  pointed  at  one  end  and  very  obtuse  at  the  other. 
The  following  measurements  may  indicate  extremes  of  variation  in 
shape — 2.00  by  1.35 ;  1.80  by  1.40.  They  are  distinguished  from  those 
of-  aV.  helvetica  by  their  decided  average  smaller  size ;  and  though  the 
general  pattern  of  coloration  is  similar,  the  shade  is  not  quite  the  same. 
The  ground-color  is  rather  a  pale,  brownish-clay  color,  than  a  drab,  in 
most  specimens,  although  some  shade  quite  closely  into  the  drab  of 
lielvetica.  A  few  specimens  in  the  large  series  before  me  have  the 
ground-color  extremely  pale  grayish-white,  nearly  dead  white.    On  all 
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the  eggs  the  markings  are  exceedingly  bold,  dark  and  namerous;  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  endless  variations  in  precise  pat- 
tern.  The  average  egg  is  heavily  marked  aboat  the  bntt  with  black- 
ish-brown, in  large  irregular  spots  and  blotches ;  while  similar  smidler 
sxK)ts  are  sparsely  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Sometimes 
the  markings  are  much  lighter  brown,  a  rich,  dark  sienna,  and  they  are 
sometimes  distributed  over  tbe  whole  surface  with  approximate  uniform- 
ity, but  the  decided  tendency  is  to  aggregate  around  the  butt  in  semi- 
confluent  masses,  or  a  wreath.  Various  labels  of  the  collection  before 
me  state  that  the  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  grasses  or  leaves. 

Some  of  the  birds  begin  to  work  southward  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  full  grown,  though  others  linger  till  driven  away  by  the  cold. 

.EGIALITIS  VOCIFERA,  (Unxi.)  Bp. 

Killdeer  Plorer. 

Charadriu8  voci/eruSj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  253  (based  on  Pludalis  vociferuSf  Gates., 


B.  A.  ii,  IKU,  368.— NiiTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  22.— AuD.,  Ora.  Biog.  iii,  1836,  191 ; 
V,  1839,  577,  pi.  225 ;  Syn.  1839,  222  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  207,  pi.  317.— SCHL.,  Mas. 
Pays-Bsw,  1865,  Cursorety  23.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep,  1853,  96.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R 
Rep.  vi,  1857,  97.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
119 ;  and  of  earlier  anthers  generally. 

Ji^ialltis  vociferusj  Bp.,  Corap.  List,  1838,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  424  (Cuba).— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  692.- SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393  (Oaxaca).— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 
227  (Guatemala). — Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas). — Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  230.— Taylok,  Ibis,  18G0,  313  (Tigre  Island).— Dress., 
Ibis,  1866, 33  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868, 209  (Yucatan).— Ha  yd.,  Rep. 
1862,  173.— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1864,  178  (Mexico) ;  1868,  176  (Islay).— Salv.,  ibid, 
1870,  219  (Veragua).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  501 ;  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872,  181.— HoLD.-AiKEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  209.— Trippe,  ibid,  xv,  1872, 
240.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466.— Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  699.— CoDESj 
Key,  1872,  244,  fig.  156  ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Oxyechns  vociferuSj  Reich.,  Syat.  A  v.  1853,  p.  — . 

CtMradrius  torquatus,  IjINN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  255  (based  on  Pluvialis  dominioeims  tor- 
quatUf  Briss.,  v,  70,  pi.  6,  f.  2). 

Charadrius  jamaioensiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17R8,  685  (based  on  Sloan,  318,  pi.  265,  f.  3). 

Hab. — All  of  temperate  North  America.    West  Indies.    Central  and  South  America 

in  winter.    Accidental  in  Europe.   (See  Sci*.  Ibis,  1862, 275 ;  Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 134.) 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition —AQ4Q,  White  River;  5428,  Yellowstone;  6591,  Cedar 

Later  Expeditions.— 60277-81^  Camp  Carling,  Wyoming ;  60789,  Fort  Bridger ;  61645, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah ;  62362,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyoming. 
Not  noticed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Abundant  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  as  elsewhere  in  suitable 
localities  in  North  America.  The  Killdeer  is  conspicuous  among  the 
few  waders  that  breed  at  large  through  the  United  States,  thfi  great 
majority  of  these  birds  passing  further  northward  for  this  purpose. 
Being,  also,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  widely  diflFused,  few  birds  are 
more  familiarly  known.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  its 
general  dispersion  at  various  seasons  that  it  is  non-migratory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  performs  extensive  journeys,  reaching  even  to  South  Amer- 
ica. I  think  it  migrates  chiefly  by  night.  As  I  sit  at  midnight  penning 
these  pages,  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  February,  I 
continually  hear  their  well-known  piercing  notes,  as  they  pass  rapidly 
on  through  the  darkness. 

The  eggs  of  the  Killdeer  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
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by  one  and  one-eighth  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  creamy  clay -color,  vari- 
onsly  but  aaaally  thickly  marked  with  blackish-brown.  The  marks  are 
usually  of  small  size,  tending  to  speckles  and  scratches  rather  than  fall 
8X)ots,  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  large  series  before  me  being  boldly 
spotted  aroand  and  at  the  butt.  The  markings  tend  to  aggregate  about 
the  larger  end,  but  are  usually  qaite  numerously  distributed  all  over. 
The  ground-color  sometimes  tends  to  a  brownish-drab  rather  thai^  the 
color  above  mentioned. 

^GIALITIS  SEMIPALMATA,  (Bp.)  Cab. 
Semlpalmated  or  Ring  Plorer. 

Tringa  hiaticula,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  tJ5,  pi.  59,  f.  3. 

Charadrius  hiaticulay  Qrd,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  69.— Sab.,  Fraukl.  Joura.  684.— Rich.,  Parry^s 

2(1  Voy.  351. 
Charadrius  (jEgiaUUs)  Maticula  var.  aemipalmaiuSy  RiDGW.,  Add.  Lye.  N.  T.  x,  1874,  383. 
Charadrius  semipalmatuH,  Bp.,  Obs.  WiK  1825,  No.  219;  Syn.  1828,  296;  Am.  Orn.  iv, 

1832,  92,  pi.  25.— Kaup,  Isis,  1825, 1375,  pi.  14.— Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  No.  23.— 

Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  367.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  24.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog. 

iv,  1838,  256 ;  v,  579 ;  pi.  330 ;  Syn.  1839,  224 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  218,  pi.  320.— 

PUTN.,  Pr.  E88.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  1865,  CurwreSy  30.— Gray, 

Hand-li8t,  iii,  1871,  16,  No.  10009. 
^ialitis  semipalmatusy  Bp.,  Comp.  Last,  1838,  45.— Cad.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  428.— Bd.,  B.  N. 

A.  1858,  694.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  231.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1861,  228.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415.— Wheat.,  Ohio 

Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  193.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 22.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 

Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  347  (Texaa,  wintering).— CouES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Ac.  1866, 96.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess,  Inst. 

V,  1866,  92.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 291.— D all  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 

290.— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870, 139.— Allen,  Bull. 

M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28.— Snow,  B.  Rous.  1873, 

9.— CoiES,  Key,  1872,  244. 
J£giahu8  semipalmatus,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1853. — Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501 ; 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  77. 
Charadrius  brevirostriSy  Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  769  (Brazil).- Schomb.,  Gniaua,  iii,  750. — 

BuRM.,  Ueb.  iii,  1^59. 
**  Charadrius  ooJlaris,  Licht.  nee  Vibill."  (Schlegel.) 

ExtralimitaJ  quotations.— C\B.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahama8).--SLND.,  Ofv.  Ak.  1869,  588  (St.  Bartholomew).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N. 
Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero);  ix,  238  (Puna  Island).— SCL.,  Ibis,  1866,  197  (Ouate- 
mala).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Braz.  297  (Brazil).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  128  (Galapagos). 

Hab. — Continent  of  North  America,  breeding  chiefly  in  higher  latitudes,  wintering 
from  our  southern  border  to  Brazil.* 

The  American  Semlpalmated  or  Ring  Plover — "  Ringneck,"  as  it  is 
familiarly  called — is  at  once  distingaished  from  its  European  congener, 
as  well  as  from  any  species  of  this  country,  by  the  extent  of  the  basal 
webbing  of  the  toes.  The  web  between  the  middle  aud  outer  toe  is 
larger  than  in  any  other,  while  that  between  the  middle  and  inner  (rudi- 
mentary in  our  other  species)  is  as  large  as  that  between  the  outer  and 
middle  toes  of  the  rest.  A  glance  at  these  two  decided  webs  is  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  species. 

As  noted  above,  its  dispersion  is  more  than  coextensive  with  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  }  for,  in  winter,  although  many  individuals  pass 
that  season  on  our  southern  coasts,  others  penetrate  far  into  South 
America.  In  the  Middle  States  it  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  passage,  and  it  is 
only  known  to  breed  regularly  t  in  higher  latitudes.  Along  the  coast  of 
Korth  Carolina  it  appears  in  great  numbers  in  April,  and  remains 

•  Dr.  Schlegel  cites  a  specimen  from  Brazil,  type  of  the  Prince  of  Wied's  C.  brev'mmirit, 
t  The  breeding  of  a  pair  on  Muskeget  Island,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  in  Jam^ 
ld6G,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Samuels,  Orn.  New  England,  p.  420. 
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through  May,  atler  which  none  are  to  be  observed  antil  late  in  August 
following,  they  being  engaged  to  the  northward  in  the  duties  of  repro- 
duction. Before  their  departure  from  our  coasts  in  the  spring,  they 
assume  the  perfect  breeding  dress,  with  brightly- colored  bill,  feet,  and 
eye-lids,  and  perfect  black  bars,  lieturning  in  August,  in  limited  num- 
bers, the  great  body  come  after  in  September,  thronging  the  beaches  in 
company  with  various  Sandpipers.  In  Labrador,  where  I  found  them 
breeding  abundantly,  they  remained,  apparently  as  plenty  as  ever,  up 
to  the  first  week  in  September,  frequenting  both  the  sea-beaches  and 
the  mud-fiats,  with  Bonaparte's  and  the  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  in 
scattering  troops,  eagerly  searching  for  food.  Here  they  were  more  than 
ordinarily  gentle  and  unsuspicious,  especially  the  young  ones,  whoUy 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man.  Subsequently,  after  persecution 
by  the  boys  and  pot-hunters,  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  wanton  pur- 
suit, they  seem  to  acquire  a  little  wisdom  by  experience,  though  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  war>'  under  any  circumstances.  Their  call-note 
is  a  mellow  whistle,  much  like  that  of  their  allies,  yet  distinguishable. 
In  the  interior  of  our  country  the  Plovers  are  nowhere  so  numerous^ 
according  to  my  observations,  as  they  are  along  the  coasts ;  yet  they 
migrate  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  main  water-courses,  and  are 
of  regular  occurrence  each  season,  in  April  and  May,  September  and 
October.  Such  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  better-watered  east- 
ern portions  of  the  Missouri  region  than  in  the  dryer  districts  westward. 
I  have,  however,  met  with  it  on  the  Colorado  Kiver,  which  penetrates 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  desert. 

The  nesting  of  the  Semipalmated  Plover  is  not  peculiar,  the  arrange- 
ments being  the  same  as  those  made  by  most  birds  of  the  family.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  grassy  or  mossy  spot^ 
lined  with  a  few  blades  of  the  same  substances.  The  eggs  vary  in  number 
from  two*  to  four,  the  fewer  being  laid,  it  would  api)ear,  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  They  are  hardly  or  not  distinguishable  from  Killdeer  eggs 
excepting  by  their  smaller  size,  having  the  same  ground-color  and  tone 
of  the  markings.  The  ground  ranges  from  quite  olivaceous-drab  to 
pale  clay-color,  or  even  grayish- white,  some  of  these  lightest  and  least 


*  There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rale  of  four  eggs  among  the  limicoline  birds. 
Wilson's  Plover  is  another  insbauoe,  the  more  unexpected  in  that  the  bird  breeds  in 
comparatively  low  latitudes  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  along  the  coast.  In 
none  of  the  many  uesU  I  found  on  the  sea-shore  of  North  Carolina  were  there  more 
than  three  eggs.  They  offer  the  followinc  characters:  Length,  1.2*i  to  1.45;  breadth, 
1.00  to  1.05 ;  ground-color,  pale  olive-drab,  more  inclining  to  green  in  some  cases,  to 
brown  in  others,  but  always  very  pale,  thickly  marked  all  over  with  blackish-brown 
in  irregular,  sharply-detined  spots,  small  splashes,  and  tine  dots.  **  In  some  specimens 
the  markings  show  a  tendency  to  run  into  tine  lines,  and  in  these  are  the  smidlest, 
darkest,  most  numerous  [most  evenly  distributed],  and  most  sharply  outlined ;  but 
ordinarily  the  distinctive  speckled  character  is  maintained.  Commonly  the  markings 
are  rather  larger,  and  consequently  more  thickly  set,  on  the  larger  part  of  the  esg, 
where  there  is  also  some  tendency  to  run  together,  though  scarcely  to  form  a  ring 
around  the  butt :  but  in  none  of  the  specimens  examined  was  the  pointed  end  free  from 
spots.  Here  ana  there  may  usually  be  observed  a  few  pale,  obsolete  spots,  but  they 
are  not  conspicuous ;  in  fact,  hardly  to  be  detected  without  close  scrutiny.''  (Coues, 
Am.  Nat  iii,  1869,  p.  348.) 

Comparing  the  eggs  of  all  the  species  of  JSgiaUtift  mentioned  in  this  work,  as  they 
lie  before  me  in  large  series  (excepting  those  of  JE.  montanu8j  of  which  I  have  only  three), 
we  see  that  the  Kildeer's  and  Rmgneck's  are  essentially  alike,  only  of  diflferent  sizes. 
Wilson's  and  the  Piping  Plover's  are  approximately  similar,  both  averaging  lighter  in 
ground-color  and  of  fewer  markings,  but  the  latter  are  very  appreciably  paler  and  less 
marked  than  the  former ;  and  the  agg  of  JS.  montanm  stands  somewhat  alone,  not  only 
in  its  dark-olive  ground-color  and  nearly  even,  fine  speckling,  but  also  in  in  its  shapie, 
which  is  notably  less  pyriform  than  that  of  the  others,  or  than  that  of  Plovers  iu 
general. 
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marked  specimens  resembling  the  ^gg  of  JE.  meloda.  Compared  witli 
Killdeer's  eggs,  the  markings  are  more  definite,  averaging  larger  and 
bolder,  with  little  of  the  scratchiuess  observable  in  the  latter.  The 
largest  Ringneck's  egg  does  not  equal  the  smallest  Killdeer's,  being  only 
1.40  by  0.95,  and  thence  running  down  to  1.20  b}"  0.90.  A  few  obscure 
shell-markings  may  usually  be  observed. 

.EGIALITIS  MELODA  var.  CIRCUMCINCTA,  Ridgw. 

Piping  Plover;  Ring  Plorer. 

a.  meloda. 

Charadrius  hiaticula  var.,  WiiJS.,  Am.  Orn.  v,  1812,  30,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 

Charadrinn  melodus,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1824,  71. — Bp.,  Aid.  Orn.  iv,  1832,  74,  pi.  24.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  18.— AuD.,  Orn.  Bio^.  ui,  1835,  154;  v.  1839,  578;  pi.  220; 
B.  Am.  V,  1842,  223,  pi.  321.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B. 
1865,  C'i<r»ore«,29.— <iRAY,  Hand-list,  1871,  16,  No.  10010.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii, 
1872,  62  (Alaska). 

Charadrim  (JEgialifis)  meloduSy  RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  383  (Illinois). 

JEfjialilis  mehditSy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  45.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  424  (Cuba).— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1«>8,  695.— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1861,  80  (Jamaica).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Whrat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  194.— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 22  (coast  of  Maine,  breeding).— Bo ardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 123  (breeds).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1868,  P^— McIlwr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  92.— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  292.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
29.— Mayn.,  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  39.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355.— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  28.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  244. 

J£fjiahus  meloduSj  Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86. 

Charadriua  oktniy  Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827. 

b.  circumcincta. 

^yialitis  melodtis  var.  circumcinctu8j  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109. — Coues,  Check- 
list, App.  p.  133,  No.  400». 

Hah. — United  States  and  British  Provinces,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (beyond 
which  apparently  replaced  by  JE.  cantiana).  Abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  breeding  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  wintering  from  the  Caro- 
Unas  southward.  Cuba.  Bahamas.  Jamaica.  Var.  circumcincta  from  the  Missouri 
region. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— 90.^ y  9034-5,  9038-9,  Fork  of  the  Platte  (types  of 
var.  circnmcincta). 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expe<lition  or  the  later  ones. 

As  observed  sometime  since  by  Mr.  Cassiu,  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  are  in  full  breed- 
ing dress,  with  the  black  pectoral  band  complete,  instead  of  forming,  as  in  most  in- 
stances, an  area  on  cither  side  of  the  breast.  This  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  new 
variety.  This  condition,  and  the  date  of  collection  (July  8),  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  species  breeds  in  Nebraska — a  surmise  not  yet  confirmed,  but  strenjjthened  by 
the  general  facts  of  the  distribution  of  the  species.  For,  unlike  its  near  relative  (^E. 
semipalmata),  the  Piping  Plover  does  not  proceed  to  hi^h  latitudes  to  breed,  being 
quite  unknown  in  the  iur  countries,  and,  indeed,  in  British  America,  exee]>ting  the 
portions  immediately  bordering  the  United  States.  It  is  content  to  find  its  summer 
home  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  think  that  though  some  breed  so  far  south 
as  the  Carolinas,  the  fact  escaped  me  during  the  two  years  I  spent  on  the  coast, 
at  Fort  Macon,  paying  much  attention  to  the  ornithology  of  the  locality.  There  the 
Piping  Plovers  were  chiefly  migrants,  coming  and  going  with  the  Semipalmated, 
and  were  not  nearly  so  abundant.  It  is  noted  as  a  common  summer  bird  of  the  New 
England  coast,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  abundance  along  the  shores  of  Maine.  The 
nest,  which  I  have  not  myself  observed,  is  stated  to  bo  made  preferably  along  the  sea- 
beach  of  the  main  land  and  a4Joiuing  islands,  and  to  be  merelv  a  slight  hollow  of 
the  sand,  lined  or  not  with  a  few  grasses  or  bits  of  sea-weed.  Tnis  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  nidification  of  the  Semipalmated  Plover,  which  selects  a  mossy  or 
grassy  spot  away  from  the  beach ;  and  entirely  like  the  Wilsouian  Plover. 

The  eggs  of  the  Piping  Plover  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  those  of  the 
Riugneck  by  their  light  color  and  fine,  sparse  speckling.  The  ground  is  clay-color,  or 
palest  possible  creamy-brown,  marked  nearly  uniformly  all  over,  but  sparsely,  with 
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ftmidl  blackish-brown  dots  and  specks,  bot  no  spots  of  any  size  nor  scratchy  lines ;  the 
largest  markings  observed  scarcely  exceed  a  pin^s  head.  The  dottine  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely fine,  mere  points,  and  with  it  appear  to  be  always  ming^  a  few  obscnre 
shell-markings  of  lilac  or  lavender.  The  egg  appears  to  be  about  of  the  same  size 
(capacity)  as  that  of  the  Ringneck,  bat  is  rauier  less  elongate  and  pointed.  Several 
specimens  measure :  1.30  by  1.00;  1.25  by  0.95;  1.25  by  1.00;  1.20  by  0.95/  &c. 

The  following  North  American  species  of  this  genus  have  not  been  found  in  the 
HisBOuri  region : 

^GiAuns  WIL80XIA,  (Ord,)  Ouain. 

Charadrius  tcihoniuSf  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1825,  77,  pi.  73,  fig.  5. — Bp.,  Syn.  296. — Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  21.— AuD.,  O.  B.  iii,  18a5,  73:  v,  1839,  577;  pi.  284;  Syn.  Ii5», 
223;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  214,  pi.  319.--GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  216.— Peab.,  Rep.  Om. 
Mass.  lS39j  360  ("Nahant,  Aug.  1838").— Linsl.,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  xliv,  1843, 265 
(Connecticut). — Pl'TN.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856,  224  (([uotes  Peabody). 

JEgialitea  tciUoniuSf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  45. 

OdkihodromuB  wilsoniuSf  Reich.,  Syst.  A  v.  1853,  p.  xviii. — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 
86  (Massachusetts;  quotes  Peabody). — Allkn,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637. 

^gialitia  mlsoniuSy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  693.— Sam.,  Descr.  Cat  B.  Mass.  ii, 
("common,  spring  and  fall"?}.— Dre^s.,  Ibis,  1866,  34  (Texas). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294  (Long  Island).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  291 
(d^onnecticnt,  Linaleyj  and  (7)Ma8sacbasetts,  Peabody y  Samuels — a  mistake?). — 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina).— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
28  (New  Jersey,  rather  rare). — Coues,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  337  (biography  and 
eggs).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355  (Florida,  wintering). — CouKS,  Key, 
1872,  244. 

Charadrius  crcmiroairia,  Spix,  A  v.  Bras,  ii,  1825, 77,  pi.  94  (c/.  Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  1870, 297). 

Hab. — Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  United  States.  North  to  Long  Island  and  Connecti- 
cnt,  probably  to  Massachusetts,  but  rare  beyond  New  Jersey.  Also  on  the  Pacific  side 
to  California  (?).  Middle  and  South  America  and  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv, 
424;  BahamsH,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859;  Saint  Thomas,  Cass.,  Pr:  Phila.  Acad. 
1860,  378;  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  197;  Venezuela,  Sci«  &  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1868,  169;  Brazil,  Splx;  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  297). 

^CfiALiTis  CANTIANA  var.  NivoSA,  (Ca*r«in,)  Ridgtcay. 

J-lgiaUtia  {LencopoUm)  mvona,  Cass.,  Baird^s  B.  N.  A.  1858,  696  (San  Francisco,  Cal.). — 
Coues,  Ibis,  1866, 274  (San  Pedro,  Cal.).— (?)  Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 196  (Chiapam).— 
Sc  i«  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 176  (Islay,  Peru).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix,  1868, 
209  (Yucatan). 

CharadriuH  cantianus^  Heekm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  64. 

AigiaUtU  caniianus^  CouKS,  Key,  1872,  245. 

^giaWifi  cantianus  var.  nJro«M«,  RiDGW.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109. — CouKs,  Check-list, 
App.  No.  401. 

//aft.— Coast  of  California,  and  southward  to  Peru.  East  probably  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Utah,  breeding  {Ridgway). 

-^GiALiTis  MiCKORHYNcnA,  Ridgway. 

^gialitis  mkrorhynchus^  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  109  (Suu  Francisco). — CoUES, 
Check-list,  No.  40pfti«. 

Hah. — Coast  of  California. 

EUDEOMIAS  .MONTANUS,  (Towns.)  Hartiiig. 

Mountain  Plover. 

CharadriuH  montanm.  Towns.,  Joum.  A.  N.  S.  vii,  1837, 192;  Narr.  18.39, 349.— Aud.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  302,  pi.  :350 ;  Syn.  1839,  223;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  213,  pi.  318. 

*  The  eg^  of  the  Snowy  Plover  (J.  mvona  of  Casein)  are  much  like  those  of  A,  me- 
lorittj  being  of  about  the  same  size,  and  having  the  same  light  ground  and  fine  mark- 
ings. The  markings,  however,  are  more  numerous  and  scratchy,  comparing  with  thase 
of  meloda  in  this  respect,  much  as  the  eggs  of  the  Killdeer  do  witih  those  of  the  Ringneck. 
The  coloration  is  very  nearly  as  in  wihotiiOy  though  the  size  is  much  less.  Two  eg»s 
measure  each  1.20  by  0.90 ;  these  were  from  a  set  of  three  taken  by  Dr.  Cooper,  May  23, 
1862,  at  San  Pedro,  Southern  California,  where,  as  I  found  the  species  in  November,  it 
is  probably  resident.  Another  egg,  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  was  procured  by  Mr. 
Hepburn  at  San  Francisco. 
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.^gialUia  wMwtewtM,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  693.— Coop.  &  SuCK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(50, 
231.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  173.— Drkss.,  Ibis,  1866,  33  (San  Antonio,  Texas).— 
Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  209.— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9,  No.  209. 

Foda80cy»  mon(aiiii«,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  39. 

Charadriiu  (Podasocifs)  monianus,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 15,  No.  9997. 

JEffialitia  anaticM  var.*  monianuSy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  245. 

EudromioB  montanuSf  Harting. — Coces,  Check-list,  App.  No.  402. 

Hah. — Western  United  States,  from  the  plains  of  Middle  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
Western  Dakota,  to  the  Pacific.    Texas  (Drewer).    Also,  Florida  {Maynaid), 

List  of  specimens. 


19:301 
19302 
19303 

32 
92 

Otter  Creek  . . . 
Smith's  Fork  .. 

•  *  •  * 

9 

May  29,  I860 
July   7,1860 

F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

9.00 

18.75 

6.75 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 9043-44,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions. — 59866,  Middle  Park,  Colorado  {Stevenson). 

Although  this  beantifol  and  iuterestiug  bird  is  strictly  a  western 
Bpecies,  still  its  range  is  more  extensive  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
both  in  latitude  and  longitude.  No  one  has  found  it,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  north  of  the  United  States  boundary,  but  it  probably  penetrates 
some  little  way,  at  least,  into  the  British  possessions,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enters  Mexico,  and  may  even,  as  Mr.  Gassin  surmises,  migrate 
into  South  America  in  winter.  But  this  is  not  yet  determined.  Its 
Eastern  limit  is  pretty  nearly  ascertained.  The  farthest  point  recorded 
is  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hays,  near  the  centre  of  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Allen 
found  it  "moderately  common,"  and  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Nebraska 
in  a  corresponding  longitude.  Further  north,  however,  its  range  seems 
to  trend  somewhat  westward,  for  I  never  saw  it  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Dakota,  over  much  of  which  I  have  traveled,  nor  in  the  northern  part 
east  of  1030.  We  have,  nevertheless,  a  record  of  its  occurrence  and 
breeding  in  Southwestern  Dakota,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills. 
From  the  region  thus  indicated  it  may  be  found,  in  suitable  situations, 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  name  of  ''Mountain  Plover"  does  not  appear  to  be  well  chosen, 
further  than  as  an  expression  of  very  general  import.  Though  found 
on  highly  elevated  plateaux,  it  is  not  a  bird  of  the  mountains,  but  of 
the  plains.  While  most  other  Plovers  haunt  the  vicinity  of  water,  to 
which  some  are  almost  confined,  the  present  species  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  of  aquatic  habits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  resorts  to  plains  as  dry 
and  sterile  as  any  of  our  country — sometimes  the  grassy  prairies,  with 
Shore  Larks  and  Titlarks,  various  Ground  Sparrows,  and  the  Burrowing 
Owl;  sometimes  sandy  deserts,  where  the  sage  brush  and  the  "  chamizo," 
the  prickly'  pear  and  the  Spanish  bayonet,  ^ow  in  full  luxuriance.  It 
approaches  the  Pacific,  but  will  never  be  found  on  the  beach  itself,  with 
maritime  birds,  nor  even  on  the  adjoining  mud-flats  or  marshes,  prefer- 
ring the  firm,  grassy  fields  further  back  from  the  water. 

*It  appears  from  Mr.  Harting*^  recent  critical  article  on  Charadrius  asiaticus  (Ibis, 
1870,  201,  pi.  5),  that  I  may  have  too  hastily  united  our  viontana  with  that  species — a 
course  in  which  I  relied  upon  Prof.  Schlegel's  authority,  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
a  direct  comparison  of  specimens.  As  mentioned  in  the  Check-list,  the  bird  should 
probably  stand  as  Eudromias  montanus.  (Compare,  however,  FiNSCii,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  144.) 

I  have  only  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  species  in  perfect  dress. 
There  is  no  pectoral  baud  of  black,  but  a  Ijroad,  transverse,  coronal,  black  bar  of  vary- 
ing width  ^sometimes  occupying  half  the  pileum,  sometimes  a  mere  line),  and  another 
sharp,  blacK,  loral  line  separating  the  white  forehead  and  superciliary  stripe  from  the 
white  of  the  chin  and  throat.  There  is  a  little  ochraceous  edging  of  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts,  and  a  similar  shade  suiiusos  the  breast. 
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In  the  desert  region  of  New  Mexico,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  1  found  these  Plovers  abundant^ 
late  in  June,  together  with  the  Long-bilUnl  Curlews,  and  presume  that 
the}'  breed  there,  although  I  found  no  nests.  The  old  birds  tliat  I  shot 
were  in  poor  condition  and  worn  plumage.  A  few  were  seen  in  Arizona, 
at  various  seasons,  but  the}'  did  not  again  occur  to  me  in  abundance 
until  1  reached  Southern  CaJifornia,  in  November  of  the  following  year. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  I  found  them  in  large  flocks  on  the  dry 
plain  which  stretches  down  to  the  ocean.  They  were  not  difficult  of 
api)roach,  and  I  had  no  ditticulty  in  securing  as  many  as  I  desired.  On 
being  disturbed  by  too  near  approach,  they  lower  the  head,  run  rapidly 
a  few  steps  in  a  light,  easy  way,  and  then  stop  abruptly,  drawing  them- 
selves up  to  their  full  height  and  looking  around  with  timid  yet  unsus- 
picious glances.  Their  notes  are  rather  peculiar,  as  compared  with  those 
of  our  other  Plovers,  and  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  birds  are  feeding  at  their  leisure,  and  in  no  way  apprehensive 
of  danger,  they  utter  a  low  and  rather  pleasing  whistle,  though  in  a 
somewhat  drawling  or  rather  lisping  tone ;  but  the  note  changes  to  a 
louder  and  higher  one,  sometimes  sounding  harshly.  When  forced  to 
fly  by  persistent  annoyance,  they  rise  rapidly  with  quick  wing-beats, 
and  then  proceed  with  alternate  sailing  and  flapping,  during  the  former 
action  holding  the  wings  decur^•ed.  They  generally  fly  low  over  the 
ground,  and  soon  realight,  taking  a  few  mincing  steps  as  they  touch  the 
ground ;  they  then  either  squat  low,  in  hopes  of  hiding,  or  stand  on  tip- 
toe, as  it  were,  for  a  better  view  of  what  alarmed  them. 

The  Mountain  Plover's  food  consistjs  principally,  if  not  wholly,  of  in- 
sects. I  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  great  many  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  finding  in  them  nothing  whatever  but  insects,  excepting,  as  usual, 
a  little  sand  or  gravel.  6rasshopi>ers,  in  their  season,  seem  to  be  the 
bird's  main  reliance,  though  numerous  other  insects,  as  cricket's  and 
beetles,  are  also  eaten ;  and  I  supiK)se  that  worms  and  small  land-mol- 
luscs would  not  come  amiss.  In  the  fall,  when  food  is  plenty,  the  birds 
become  very  fat,  tender  and  juicy,  affording  excellent  eating. 

No  previous  writer  upon  this  bird  has  said  anything  of  its  nest  and 
eggs,  which  remained  until  lately  unknown.  In  the  Key  I  gave  a  brief 
description  of  the  eggs,  which  I  can  now  make  more  etxtended,  adding 
an  item  regarding  the  ne«t.  The  two  eggs  1  described  were,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party,  who  took  them  him- 
self, only  half  of  the  nest-complement,  the  other  two  having  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  They  were  discovered  July  13, 1859,  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Fort 
Kearney,  and  contained  large  embryos.  They  differ  in  size  and  shape, 
though  from  the.  same  nest,  one  being  more  pointed  and  longer  than 
the  other.  The  measurements  are :  1.50  by  1.10,  and  1.40  by  1.10. 
The  form  is  notably  less  pointed  than  usual  in  this  genus,  and  alto- 
gether the  eggs  are  peculiar.  In  color  they  are  about  alike,  olive-drab, 
with  a  decided  shade  of  brown,  thickly  marked  all  over,  but  especially 
at  the  larger  end,  with  blackish,  very  dark  brown,  and  neutral  tint. 
All  the  spots  are  small — in  fact,  mere  dots  and  specks — the  largest 
scarcely  exceeding  a  pin's  head.  They  show  no  tendency  to  aggregate 
into  splasher,  and  the  edges  of  the  markings  are  sharp.  Mr.  Stevenson 
tells  me  that  the  nest  was  a  mere  depression  in  the  bare  ground,  lined 
with  a  few  grass-blades.  The  eggs  would  probably  have  hatched  in 
another  week.  Another  eggj  in  the  Smithsonian,  is  nearly  a  duplicate 
of  these,  but  rather  browner,  with  rather  smaller  and  more  numerous 
Aiiarkings.    It  is  also  more  pointed;   size,  1.48  by  1.12.     Mr.  Alleo 
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saw  newly-hatched  young,  and  others  full  grown,  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July,  in  South  Park,  Colorado,  showing  that  the  time  of  laying  varies. 
Yet  the  range  thus  indicated  is  nothing  unusual ;  I  have  observed  much 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Bartramian  Sandpiper  and  other 
species  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely. 

Mr.  Allen  communicates  the  following  notes :  "  The  Mountain  Plover 
{JEgialitis  montana)^  though  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  an  abundant 
species,  occurs  with  considerable  frequency  throughout  the  plains  from 
Middle  and  perhaps  Eastern  Kansas  westward.  In  the  breeding  sea- 
son it  is  generally  seen  in  isolated  pairs,  usually  in  the  dryest  situations, 
and  is  silent  and  unsuspicious.  Later  in  the  season  it  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  small  parties,  composed  of  one  or  two  broods  of  young,  accom- 
panied by  their  parents.  Newly-hatched  young  were  observed  at 
intervals  throughout  the  month  of  July.  This  species  was  also  often 
met  with  in  South  Park,  as  well  as  on  the  high  table-lands  that  occur 
at  intervals  thence  eastward  to  the  plains.'^ 


The  Turnstone  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  fonnd  in  the  Missonri  region,  but  is 
reported  from  Luke  Erie  and  Minnesota.    Following  is  its  synonymy : 

Strepsilas  INTERPRES,  {LinncBm,)  lUiger. 

a.  intcrpres, 

Tringa  interiyresj  LiNX.,  Fn.  Suec.  63;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248  (based  on  Armaria^  Briss., 
V,  132;  Morinellus  marinus^  VV'nxuG.,  231,  pi.  58 ;  M,  canadeitsUj  Edw.,  A  v.  141). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  671.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  738.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn. 
viii,  1813,  32,  pi.  57,  f.  1. 

Strepsilas  interpresy  III.,  Prod.  1811, 263.— Leach, Cat.  1816, 29.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xi,  520.— 
Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 299;  List,  1838,  46.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  371.— Nun., 
Man.  ii,  18:J4,  30.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  110.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834,  303,  pi.  160.— 
Jexyns,  Man.  1835,  182.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  43.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840,  71.— ^LlCGIL.,  Man.  ii,  57.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  85.— AuD.,Om.  Biog. 
iv,  1S38,  31,  pi.  304 ;  Syn.  1839,  227 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  231,  pi.  323.— Cass.,  in 
Bd.  B.  N.  a.  Ife56, 701.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrlc  Rep.  1860,  No.  196  (Lake  Erie).— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Waah.  Ter.  1860,  233.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861 
128  (Labrador) ;  1871,  29  (Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  292  (New 
England).— Dall  &BANN.,Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 290 ( Alaska).— Fixscn,  Abh. 
Nat.  iii,  1872,  62  (Alaska).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  246.— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  2.56 
(Santa  Cruz).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  423  (Cuba).— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1863,  414 
(Formosa). — Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  132  (Peru  and  Galapagos). — Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864, 101  (Sombrero).— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  505  (Spitzbergen).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 198  (Guatemala).— Hartl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 831  (Pelew  Islands).— 
Hartixg,  P.  Z.  8. 1868, 118  (Pelew  Islands).— Philippi,  Cat.  33  (Chili).— Sund., 
Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  1869,  .^--8  (St.  Bartholomew).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Braz.  1870,297  (Bra- 
zil).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874,  63  (Minnesota). — Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  X,  1874, 383  (Lake  Michigan). 

CincJui  inierpres,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  549;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  143. 

Tringa  morinella^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  248  (Morinellua  maHnuSf  Cates.,  i,  72 ;  Are- 
nariacinerea,  Briss.,  v,  137,  pi.  11,  f.  2).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  671. 

CincJuB  monnellusj  Gray,  List  of  Gen.  of  B.  1841,  87. 

Tritiga  hudeonica,  MCll.,  Syst.^fs'^at.  Suppl.  1776,  114.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,  246. 

Morinella  coVariSy  Meyer,  Viig.  Liv.  u.  Esthl.  210. 

Strepmlas  coUaris,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  349;  ii,  553.— Brehm.  V.  D.  558.— Sab.,  Suppl.  Par- 
ry's Ist  Voy.  p.  cc— Sab.,  Fraukl.  Journ.  684.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  352. 

Charadrius  dncluny  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  148. 

Tringa  oahuensiSf  "  Blox.,  Voy.  251."    (Gray.) 

Strepsilas  borealis  et  littoraHs,  Brehm,  V.  D.  558,  560. 

Sab, — Sea-coasts  of  nearly  all  countries.    Less  frequent  in  the  interior. 

b.  melanocephalus, 

Strepsilas  melauocephaluSy  ViG.,  Z.  J.  iv,  1829,  356  ;  Voy.  Bloss.  1839,  29.— Gamb.,  J.  A. 

N.  S.  Pa.  2d  ser.  1849, 220.— Cass.,  Baiid's  N.  A.  B.  1858, 702.— Heerm..  P.  R.  R. 

Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  pi.  7.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  234— D all  &. 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  290. 
Strepsilas  interpres  var.  melanooephaluSj  Coces,  Key,  1872,  246. 

Hob, — Pacific  coast,  North  America. 
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Family  KECURVIROSTRID^:  Avocets. 

KECURYIROSTRA  AMERICANA,  Gm. 

ATOcet. 

Mecurrirostra  americann,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  693. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  787. — 
WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  v)i,  1813,  126,  pi.  63,  f.  2.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  No.  280.— 8w.  db 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 375.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 75.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 54.— AUD., 
O.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 168,  pi.  318;  Syn.  1839, 252;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,24,  pL  353.— Eioc., 
Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  5.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  269.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 100 
(Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico). — Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  422  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  703.— CooP.  &  8uCK.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  234.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  197.— Hayd.,  Rep. 
1862, 173  (Yellowstone).— Vkrb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (coast  of  Maine,  one 
instance). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (same  instance). — Allen,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 97  (Arizona).— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866, 92  (Toronto).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  35  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Guatemala).— CouES, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
292  (New  England,  rare  or  accidental).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28  (rather 
rare).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  143.— Stev.  ,U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (North 
Platte).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  3:^.- AlLex,  BnU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357 
(Florida,  in  winter);  iii,  1872,  182  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Merr.,  U.  8.  Qeol.  Sunr. 
Ter.  1672,  701  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 209  (Arkansas 
River).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10,  No.  213.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  47,  No. 
10288.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  147,  fig.  159.— Rii>GW.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385 
(Illinois). 

Jieourvirosfra  accidentaliSj  Vic,  Zool.  Jonm.  iv,  1829,  356 ;  ZooL  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  28, 
pi.  12.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  520.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  pi.  155.— Bd.,  Stausbury's 
Eep.  1852,  334.— Cass,,  111.  1855,  232,  pi.  40.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
99.     {Toung.) 

American  Jpo«/,Penn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  502,  pi.  21. — Lath.,  Syn.  v.  pi.  93. 

Sah. — United  States  and  British  Provinces.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Rare  or  casual  in  New  Eofflaud.  Breeds  throughout.  Winters  on  our 
southern  border  and  beyond  (to  Guatemala). 


List  of  specimens. 


19376 


Fort  Randall. 


Sept.  12,  1860 


G.H.Trook. 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5446,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  ^xpedirto?i«.— 59872-3,  Colorado ;  60775,  North  Platte ;  61641-2,  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Avocet  is  irregularly  distributed  over  nearly  all  of  temperate 
North  America;  that  is,  from  rather  high  latitudes  in  British  America 
to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf,  and  from  one  ocean  to  tbe  other.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  large-  tracts  of  country  that  it  scarcely  ever  visits ;  thus, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  straggler  in  New  England,  though  not  rare 
southward  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  abundant  than 
elsewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  along  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  thence  westward,  in  all  suitable  localities,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Several  observers  state  that  they  have  never  met  with  it 
on  the  Pa<;ific  coast;  and  Dr.  Suckley  records  that  a  single  specimen  he 
procured  in  Washington  seemed  to  be  astray,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
settlers.  This  writer  speaks  of  its  abundance  in  Dakota,  and  notes  the 
fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  it  frequented  the  banks  of  run- 
ning brooks  as  well  as  the  margins  of  still  pools.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, together  with  swampy  places  throughout  the  interior,  and  marshy 
places  along  the  coast,  are  its  favorite  resorts.  'Some  have  asserted  that 
it  gives  preference  to  salt  or  brackish  waters,  as  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  its  abundance  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  about  the  alkaline 
waters  of  Dakota,  as  just  noticed;  but  it  is  found  to  be  equally  abun- 
dant upon  fresh  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  interior. 

In  the  United  States  and  northward  the  Avocet  is  chiefly  a  summer 
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visitor,  enteriog  our  limits  from  the  South  in  spring,  though  many  winter 
along  our  border.  A  part  of  the  birds  scatter  over  the  United  States, 
and  others  go  further  north,  to  breed;  for  they  raise  their  young  with 
equal  facility  from  the  latitude  of  the  Middle  States — or  even  further 
south,  especially  in  the  West — to  that,  for  instance,  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Their  wide  distribution  in  the  West,  during  the  breeding  season,  is  evi- 
denced, among  other  things,  by  the  number  of  localities  whence  we  have 
records  of  the  "White-necked  Avocef'  (B.  occidenialis),  which  is,  in  re- 
ality, only  the  young  of  this  species.  It  was  lirst  described  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  distinguished  English  naturalist,  in  1829,  and  has  only 
recently  been  determined  to  be  the  same  bird  in  immature  plumage. 
Mr.  Cassin  gives  a  handsome  plate  of  it  in  his  "  Illustrations." 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Avocets  was  made  on  the  plains,  early  in 
June,  1864.  I  found  plenty  of  the  birds  in  some  shallow  reedy  ponds, 
near  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  in  company  with  several  other  waders,  among 
them  Wilson's  Phalaropes  and  some  Gulls  (Chrcecocephalus  franklini) ; 
while  on  the  dry  ground  near  by  were  great  numbers  of  the  Burrowing 
Owls,  living,  as  usual,  in  a  prairie-dog  town.  The  Avocets  were  in  full 
plumage,  with  the  head  and  neck  cinnamon  color ;  and,  from  their 
actions,  I  had  no  doubt  they  had  nests  somewhere  about  the  ponds. 
They  were  quite  gentle  and  familiar,  and  not  at  all  disturbed  by  my  ap- 
proach, displaying  a  characteristic  of  theirs  during  the  breeding  season, 
at  least  in  regions  where  they  are  not  often  molested,  and  have,  there- 
fore, not  learned  a  wholesome  dread  of  man.  They  walked  leisurely 
about,  up  to  the  belly  in  the  water,  with  graceful,  deliberate  steps, 
each  of  which  was  accomi)anied  by  a  swaying  of  the  head  and  neck,  as 
usual  with  birds  of  similar  form.  When  approached  too  closely,  they 
rose  lightly  from  the  water,  uttering  their  peculiar  cries,  fiapped  leis- 
urely to  a  little  distance,  and  again  alighted  to  pursue  their  peaceful 
search  for  food,  forgetting,  or  at  least  not  heeding,  their  recent  alarm. 
As  they  rose  from  the  water,  their  singular,  long  legs  were  suffered  to 
dangle  for  a  few  moments,  but  were  afterward  stretched  stiffly  back- 
ward, as  a  counteri>oise  to  their  long  necks ;  and,  thus  balanced,  their 
lithe  bodies  were  supported  with  greatest  ease  by  their  ample  wings. 
When  about  to  realight,  they  sailed  without  flapping  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, just  clearing  the  water,  their  legs  again  hanging  loosely;  as  they 
touched  the  ground,  their  long  wings  were  held  almost  upright  for  an 
instant,  then  deliberately  folded  and  settled  in  place  with  a  few  slight 
motions.  Contrary  to  what  I  had  expected,  they  showed  no  sympa- 
thetic concern,  and,  indeed,  only  moderate  alarm,  when  some  of  their 
number  were  killed;  for  I  must  confess  that  after  learning  something  ol 
their  ways  by  observing  them  alive,  I  was  anxious  for  a  still  closer  ac- 
quaintance, and  therefore  destroyed  several  individuals.  In  one  of  the 
lK)or  birds  I  found  an  egg  almost  ready  to  be  laid,  confirming  my  sup- 
position that  the  birds  were  then  in  the  place  where  they  hoped  and 
fully  intended  to  raise  their  families.  Though  there  were  a  great  many 
of  them  associating  together,  those  that  were  already  paired  kept  closer 
by  each  other,  I  thought,  than  the  rest  of  the  flocks.  Some  isolated 
pairs,  that  I  subsequently  observed  on  a  i)ond  near  Fort  Larned,  kept 
side  by  side  during  the  whole  time  that  I  watched  them. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations  I  saw  no  Avocets  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
though  the  Stilts — birds*  very  closely  allied  and  often  found  with  the 
Avocets — were  plenty.  On  the  Colorado,  in  the  fall  of  1865, 1  saw  both 
kinds  flocking  on  the  sand-bars  and  hard,  dry  flats.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, when  all  the  Avocets  that  I  noticed  were  white-necked,  showing 
that  they  were  young  birds,  either  bred  iii  that  vicinity  or  else  then  on 
their  southward  migration  from  some  distant  birth-place. 
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Avocets  and  Stilts  correspond  with  each  otber  in  habits  as  closely  as 
they  do  in  form.  One  of  the  most  maiked  physical  differences  is  found 
in  the  structure  of  the  feet.  Avocets  have  a  hind  toe^  which  the  Stilts 
have  not,  and  their  feet  are  almost  completely  webbed,  so  that  they  are 
among  the  best  swimmers  of  the  long-legged  fraternity.  Stilts,  on  the 
contrary,  scarcely  swim  at  all,  and  never  except  on  an  emergency. 
When  the  Avocets  are  wading  about,  it  often  happens  that  they  get  be- 
yond their  depth,  when,  inst^d  of  rising  on  wing,  they  keep  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  take  them  off  their  feet.  If  they  are  wounded, 
they  sometimes  escape  by  diving  as  well  as  swimming. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  proceetl  further  with  the  history  of  a  bird 
whose  general  habits  are  already  known  through  several  earlier  biogra- 
phies. Wilson  has  written  an  excellent  account,  upon  which  Xuttall's 
is  in  a  great  measure  modeled.  Audubon's  history  is  specially  good ;  at 
once  completie,  accurate,  and  full  of  interest.  Nothing  so  goc^  as  his 
model  piece  of  biography,  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  account  of  a  pair  of 
birds  he  watched  near  Vinceuues,  Indiana,  has  been  written  on  this 
subject. 

An  egg  which  I  took  from  the  oviduct  of  an  Avocet  killed  near  Fort 
Lyons,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  the  shortest  and  comparatively  thickest  of 
a  dozen  now  before  nie,  measuring  only  1.80  by  1.37.  It  was,  however, 
perfectly  formed  and  just  ready  to  be  laid,  as  shown  by  the  perfection 
of  the  markings.  Otber  specimens  run  up  to  2.10  in  length  by  1.44  in 
breadth.  One  of  the  longest  8i>ecimens  is  also  the  narrowest — 2.10  by 
only  1.25.  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  three  taken  by  Mr.  Ridgway  at  Soda 
Lake,  near  Carson  Desert,  June  28,  1873.  They  were  deposited  in  a 
depression  of  the  alkaline  incrustation  of  the  ground.  The  ground- 
color of  this  series  ranges  from  a  dark  olive  through  a  lighter  olivaceous- 
drab  to  brownish-drab,  and  thence  to  a  line  creamy-brown  or  buff, 
nearly  as  in  the  Shanghai  breed  of  fowls.  The  eggs  are  nearly  uni- 
formly marked  all  over  with  spots  of  several  shades  of  chocolate-brown, 
all  on  the  surface,  and  others  of  neutral  tint  in  the  shell.  In  only  one 
of  the  specimens  is  there  any  decided  tendency  to  aggregation  about 
the  larger  end  or  confluence  of  the  spots  anywhere.  The  spots  are  of 
small  to  moderate  size  and  indeterminate  shape,  none  being  blotches  of 
any  considerable  dimensions.  All  the  markings  are  sharp.  Those  of 
the  buff  eggs  are  the  most  numerous  and  finest,  while  the  spots  of  the 
darkest,  olivaceous  eggs  are  the  boldest. 

The  young  Avocet  has  the  head  and  neck  white,  with  an  ashy  or  plumbeons  shade^ 
inst-ead  of  chestnut  or  cinnamon-red.  In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  B,  ocoiden- 
talis  of  authors.  Of  the  adult,  the  bill  is  black  ;  the  iris,  bright  red ;  the  legs  and  feet, 
clear,  pale  blue,  with  part  of  the  webs  llesh-colored.  The  plumage  is  white,  changing 
to  cinnamon  or  chestnut  on  the  neck  and  head ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  primaries 
black,  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  scapulars  and  rump.  In  size  the  bird  is  ex- 
tremely  variable ;  perhaps  seventeen  inches  in  total  length  by  thirty  in  extent  repre- 
sents average  measurements.  Contrary  to  the  rule  among  waders,  the  female  is 
smaller  than  the  male. 

HIMANTOPUS  NIGIUCOLLIS,  Vieill. 

Black-necked  Stilt. 

a.  niyricollis. 

Charadrim  mexicanus,  MOllkr,  S.vst.  Nat.  1776,  117.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864,246. 
Mimantopus  mexicanuSj  Okd,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  ltt24,  52. — Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  741. — Bqrm., 

Syst.  Uob.  iii,  367.— WaGL.,  Isis,  11^31,  5*20.— Bp.,  Comp.  List,  IS3S.  54. 
Charadrins  himantopus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  741  (in  part ;  includes  tne  Ameriean 

species,  quoting  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No.  405,  &c.). 
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£eourviro8tra  himanlopus,  WiLS.,  Am.  Ofd.  vii,  1813,  48,  pi.  58,  f.  2. 

JSimantopu9  nigricoUiSy  Vikill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  (VHist.  Nrtt.  x,  1817,  42 ;  Enc.  Meth.  340 ; 


B.  L.  1. 1844,  270.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230.— Newh.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  99  (California  to  the  Columbia  River).— Sall6,  P.  Z.  S.  ia'>7,  237.— SCL., 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  228  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  ibid.  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Dress.,  ibid. 
1866, 33  (Texas)  — Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 
206;  ibid,  1864,  178  (Mexico);  ibid.  1860,  290  (Ecuador) ;  1866,  507  (Ucayali); 
1867, 591  (Mexiana) ;  1870, 32:i ;  1873, 310, 453  (Peru).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 704.— 
Wmlvt.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  198.— VfeRR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  158  (coast 
of  Mnine,  one  instance). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1662, 128  (same  instance). — 
Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18C4,  86.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863-'60,  295 
(Panama  and  New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 91  (Arizona).- CouES, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
292  (New  England,  rare  or  accidental).— Allen,  Am.  Nat  iii,  1869,  638  (Mas- 
sachusetts).— TuKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18C9, 29  (rather  rare,  breeding).— Ma  yn..  Guide, 
1870, 143.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  iii,  1872, 
172  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  702  (Great  Salt 
Lake).— Gray,  Haml-list,  iii.  1871,  48,  No.  10294.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  247,  fig. 
KiO.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (lUinois). 

Hypsibaies  nigricoUis,  Cab.,  Schomburgk's  Reise,  iii,  758. 

MacrotarttHH  nigricoUis,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  422. 

-    b!  brasiliensis. 

Himantopus  melannrus,  Vieill,,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  x,  1817,  42 ;  Ency.  Meth.  340 

(from  Zancudo^  Az.,  Apunt.  iii,  299?). 
nimantopuHleucur\i8y\iY.i\A^    (Groy.) 

Bimantopiui  mcxicamtSj  Hartl.,  Ind.  Azara,  25  (not  of  authors). 
Himantopus  nigricolUs,  Gay  («ScZa<€r).— Cass.,  Gillis's  Exp.  ii,  196. — Burm.,  Reise,  ii,  502 

(La  Plata).— Darw.,  Beagle,  l.'^O  (La  Plata).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  339  (Chili).— 

Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  144  (Buenos  Ayres). 
Himantopus  brasiliensiSy  Breiim,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  684.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 

454  (figures  of  heads  of  the  two  varieties). 

Hab. — The  typical  form  from  the  United  States  generally,  Mexico,  part  uf  West  In- 
dies, Central  America,  and  South  America  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Var.  brasiliensis  from 
South  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Chili. 

Respecting  the  var.  brasiliensis,  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Baird,  which  has 
been  sent  to  me,  states  :  *'The  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  two  species  is 
very  striking ;  the  wing,  tibia  and  tarsus  in  the  southern  bragiUensis  being  all,  respect- 
ively, about  an  inch  longer  than  in  the  northern  nigricollis.^*  A  point  not  given  in 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin's  paper  is,  that  the  disposition  of  the  colors  of  the  upper 
parts  also  differs,  the  black  of  the  neck  being  out  on  from  that  of  the  back  by  a  white 
interval ;  this  being,  Mr.  Harting  remarks,  a  resemblance  to  the  JET.  leucocephalus  ot 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.    The  form  may  prove  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeclitions. 

Later  Expeditions.- 6lM3-4y  June  19,  1872,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Merriam). 

Some  of  the  vagaries  that  from  time  to  time  bave  found  their  way 
into  print,  represent! n^r  sober  opinions  of  naturalists  who,  from  the  most 
superficial  observation  of  Stilts  and  Avocets,  might  have  learned  better, 
are  extremely  curious.  The  slight  upward  curvature  of  the  Avocet's 
bill  has  served  whereon  to  hang  fables  and  theories  too  absurd  to  de- 
serve a  moment's  serious  consideration ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
caricatured  in  illustrations.  The  imagination  has  also  been  stretched 
out  of  all  due  proportion  to  treat  of  the  really  very  long  legs  of  the  Stilts, 
and  drawn  upou  to  support  hypotheses  even  more  feeble  find  tottering 
than  the  gait  which  some  authors  attribute  to  the  bird.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  notions  had  their  origin.  Descriptions  and  figures  were 
at  first  taken  from  stufi'ed  specimens,  awkward  preparation  of  which,  or 
else  the  unavoidable  shrinkage  of  the  delicate  and  vascular  bill,  resulted 
in  a  false  shape.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  bill  of  a  live  Avocet  of 
the  shape  represented  by  Wilson  and  Nuttall ;  Audubon's  figure  is  the 
most  accurate  one  I  have  seen.    The  other  fallacy,  respecting  the  gait 
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of  the  Stilt,  probably  grew  out  of  some  such  statement  as  that  of  Wil- 
son, which,  while  i)eifectly  trae,  has  been  improperly  taken.  "As  they 
frequently  alight  on  the  bare  marsh,^  says  the  author,  referring  to  Stilts, 
^'they  drop  their  wings,  stand  with  their  legs  half  bent  and  trembling, 
as  if  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  their  bodies.  In  this  ridiculous 
posture  they  will  sometimes  stand  for  several  minutes,  uttering  a  cur- 
ring  sound,  while  from  the  corresponding  quiverings  of  their  wings  and 
long  legs  they  seem  to  balance  themselves  with  great  difficulty."  Now 
Wilson  generally  wrote  whereof  be  had  seen  and  knew,  and  it  is  safe  to 
accept  his  statements  for  facts,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  opinions. 
But  a  sensational  or  meretricious  writer  could  easily  make  a  sufficiently- 
startling  story  out  of  the  above,  to  the  effect  that  the  Stilt's  legs  are  not 
strong  enough  to  supjwrt  its  body.  We  may,  however,  turn  aside  from 
such  stories  as  these,  assured  that,  sooner  or  later,  like  curses  and  chick- 
ens, they  will  come  home  to  roost  with  their  authors. 

Palpable  fabrications  aside,  there  are  still  some  questions  to  be  settled, 
one  of  which  is  respecting  the  construction  of  the  nests.  Wilson  says 
they  are  at  first  slightly  built  of  grasses,  and  afterward  elevated  and 
strengthened,  as  the  birds  lay  and  set,  by  the  addition  of  dry  twigs  and 
various  other  materials;  to  which  statement  Audubon  takes  exception, 
and,  in  fact,  is  evidently  inclined  to  discredit  the  whole  story.  It  is 
certainly  unusual  for  nests  to  be  worked  upon  after  incubation  has  com- 
menced,  and  probably  those  that  Wilson  describes  were  not  then  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  But  we  know,  also,  that  the  stress  the 
mother  bird  may  be  under  to  deiK)sit  an  egg  may  sometimes  demand 
hasty  dropi)ing,  even  before  her  nest  is  as  elaborately  finished  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  conflicting  statements  are  probably  to  be  re- 
concile<l  in  this  way.  Writers  are  also  largely  at  variance  respecting 
the  degree  of  swimming  power  that  these  birds  )K)S8ess;  doubtless  a 
result  of  varying  facilities  they  have  enjoyed  for  forming  an  opinion. 
And  in  general  I  think  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  different  cir- 
cumstances of  observation  play  as  active  a  part  in  producing  discrepant 
statements  as  all  other  causes  combined.  The  degree  to  which  many  or 
most  birds  differ  in  habits,  according  to  circumstances,  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  Partial  statements,  based  upon  imperfect  or  insufficient 
observation,  are  usually  neither  entirely  true  nor  wholly  false,  but  be- 
come the  more  fruitful  sources  of  error  from  the  very  admixture  of 
truth  that  is  in  them.  Error  is  never  so  captivating  as  when  truthfully 
dressed.  The  fact  in  this  case  is,  that  the  Stilts  are  wretchedly  poor 
swimmers,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  condition  of  their  legs 
and  absence  of  webs.  As  waders  they  are  a  great  success ;  but  when 
out  of  their  depth,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case  from  choice,  they 
only  make  shift  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  progress  in  the 
most  helpless  and  uncertain  way.  The  Avocets,  on  the  contrary,  are 
fair  swimmers. 

Though  Audubon's  statement,  that  the  Stilt  is  rarely  found  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  seashore,  may  apply  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is 
manifestly  correct  in  any  general  application.  Thus,  Dr.  Henry  has 
taken  it  at  Fort  Thorne,  New  Mexico ;  Mr.  Xantus  at  Fort  Tejon,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Dr.  Newberry  at  Khett  Lake ;  and,  not  to  multiply  previous 
instances,  I  found  it  abundant  on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Albuquerque,  and 
again  on  the  Colorado.  It  occurs,  in  fact,  on  most  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  West,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  also  found 
occasionally  in  some  dry  localities,  where  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
meet  with  any  wader.  On  the  plains  it  appears  to  be  of  unusual  ociKir- 
rence,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  proceeds  north  of  the  United  States. 
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Except  in  this  last  respect,  its  range  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Avocet,  with  which  it  often  associates. 
It  breeds  wherever  found  in  summer,  and  is  a  migratory  bird,  departing 
for  the  South  in  autumn,  to  spend  the  winter. 

While  at  Los  Pinos,  New  Mexico,  late  in  June,  1864, 1  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  Stilts.  There  are  large 
shallow  "lagunas"  near  this  phvce,  whose  muddy  flats  and  reedy  margins 
are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  other  'waders, 
particularly  A  vocets,  and  a  few  Ducks,  chiefly  Mallards.  The  Stilts  had 
evidently  bred  there,  though  I  found  no  nests  or  very  young  birds. 
They  were  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  keeping  closely  together.  All 
those  I  shot  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  plumage,  with  greenish-black 
backs,  this  color  running  in  full  intensity  up  the  back  of  the  neck,  black 
bills,  crimson  eyes,  and  carmine  or  lake-red  legs.  They  offered  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  effect,  wheeling  in  easy  flight,  the  flock  appearing 
one  moment  black,  the  next  white,  as  they  showed  alternately  the  upper 
and  under  parts,  with  the  long  bright-tinted  legs  heightening  the  con- 
trast of  color.  Although  not  heedless  or  unduly  familiar,  they  were  not 
very  shy,  and  I  secured  as  many  as  I  wished  without  much  trouble. 
Besides  being  almost  unacquainted  with  the  danger  that  may  lie  in 
man's  approach,  they  appeared  of  a  gentle,  unsuspicious  nature,  the 
more  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  restlessness  and  watchfulness  of 
most  waders.  Thus  I  remember  to  have  approached,  on  one  occasion, 
within  a  dozen  paces  of  a  large  flock,  with  no  other  artifice  than  stoop- 
ing a  little  and.  walking  quietly  and  slowly.  The  birds  had  observed  me, 
of  course,  as  the  grass  was  only  a  few  inches  high  and  the  ground  per- 
fectly flat,  but  they  stood  motionless,  looking  with  more  of  curiosity 
than  fear.  It  was  a  picturesque  group ;  still  as  statues  the  birds  stood 
in  the  water,  raised  only  a  little  above  it,  on  their  firm,  though  so  slen- 
der, supports,  their  trim  bodies  drawn  up  to  full  height,  and  their  large, 
soft  eyes  dilated  in  wonder.  In  an  instant,  however,  as  if  they  had  but 
one  mind  in  common,  a  thought  occurred,  ^nd  quick  as  the  thought  they 
were  off.  A  flash— a  report — the  leaden  pellets  followed  after;  the 
thinned  ranks  kept  on,  with  piteous  cries,  while  the  stricken  ones 
dropped  heavily  into  the  water  and  lay  motionless,  or  fluttered  helpless 
with  broken  wings,  vainly  essaying  to  dive.  I  had  to  wade  into  the 
water  to  secure  the  specimens,  which,  however,  was  of  little  consequence, 
as  I  was  already  wet  and  muddy  to  the  waist ;  picked  up  the  dead  ones 
from  the  crimsoned  water,  and  had  an  exciting  chase  after  the  wounded. 
It  was  painful  to  witness  their  struggles,  and  I  almost  wished  tbey  could 
be  restored  to  the  health  and  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  last 
moment.  But  the  mischief  was  not  to  be  undone,  and  it  was  the  i)art 
of  mercy  then  to  put  those  still  living  out  of  their  pain.  This  I  did, 
and,  resolving  to  use  all  my  specimens  to  the  best  advantage  and  take 
no  more  innocent  lives,  I  left  the  Stilts  to  their  peaceful  occupations. 

The  wings  of  the  Stilt  are  very  long  and  pointed,  as  well  as  ample  in 
width  ;  its  flight,  in  consequence,  is  firm,  vigorous,  and  swift.  When 
folded  they  reach  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  as  the  under-coverts 
reach  to  the  end,  the  bird  tapers  off  behind  to  a  fine  point.  The  black 
shorter  quills  and  secondaries  meet  across  the  back,  hiding  the  white 
rump  and  tail.  On  the  ground,  whether  walking  or  wading,  the  bird 
moves  gracefully,  with  measured  steps :  the  long  legs  are  much  bent  at 
esAih  step  (only  at  the  joint,  however!),  and  planted  firmly,  perfectly 
straight ;  except  under  certain  circumstances,  as  those  Wilson  narrates, 
there  is  nothing  vacillating,  feeble  or  unsteady,  either  in  the  attitudes 
or  movements  of  the  birds.    When  feeding,  the  legs  are  bent  backward 
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vith  an  acute  aii<;le  at  tlie  lieel-joiut,  to  bring  the  Ixnly  lower:  the  latter 
i.s  tilteil  forward  and  downward  over  the  centre  of  equilibrium,  where 
the  feet  rest,  and  the  long  neck  and  bill  reach  the  rest  of  the  distance 
to  the  ground.  Its  fooil  consists  of  aquatic  insects  of  all  sorts,  proba- 
bly also  of  the  ova  or  smallest  fry  of  fish,  and  various  kinds  of  lacus- 
trine vegetation  ;  in  seeking  it,  the  whole  head  is  frequently  immersed 
in  the  water.  The  eggs  api>ear  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird  ;  they 
are  pyriform  in  shape,  broad  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other;  four 
constitute  a  nest-full.  But  both  size  and  shai>e  vary  a  good  deal.  Two 
specimens  I  selecteil  as  representing  the  extremes  in  a  large  series, 
measured,  respectively,  1.85  by  1.15,  and  1.70  by  1.25;  the  former  being 
long  and  narrow,  the  latter  short  and  comparatively  blunt.  The  color 
is  dark  ochraceous,  or  pale  brownish  olive,  blotched  all  over  with  spots 
and  splashes  of  brown  and  blackish-brown, of  irregular  size  and  shape. 
The  exact  time  required  for  hatching  is  not  known.  Both  sexes  are 
said  to  incubate ;  and  the  >oung  birds,  though  able  to  run  about  as  soon 
as  hatched,  are  assiduously  cared  for  by  the  parents  for  some  time. 

Family  PHALAROPODID/E :    Phalaropes. 

f^f  v<Ta1  wading  birds,  proi>erly  so  classed,  ftimisli  exceptions  to  the  rale  that  these 
birds  have  but  sli^^ht  i>owers  of  swimming,  only  exercised  in  an  eniergency.  The 
Avocet  is  a  fair  swimmer,  the  toes  being  nearly  full  webbed ;  still  better  swimmeFS 
are  the  Coots  and  Phalaropes,  birds  not  very  closely  allied,  yet  alike  fitted  for  highly 
aquatic  life  and  habitual  swimming  by  the  presence  of  broad  lobes  on  the  toes.  Pha- 
laropes are  swimming  Sandpipers — with  the  moditication  of  the  feet  just  mentioned, 
a  thin  shank  to  cut  tne  water,  a  depressed  boat-shaped  body  to  rest  upon  it,  and  thick- 
ened duck-like  under  plumage  to  prevent  wetting  of  the  body.  Not  one  of  the  waders 
surpasses  the  Phalaropes  in  ease  and  variety  of  movement,  grace  and  elegance  of  form, 
or  beauty  of  color  when  in  perfect  plumage.  Like  other  peculiar  or  somewhat  excep- 
tional groups  of  birds,  the  family  is  a  small  one,  of  not  more  than  three  well-ascertained 
si»ecies,  all  of  which  occur  in  this  country ;  two,  if  not  also  three,  inhabiting  the 
Missouri  region.  I  shall  bring  them  all  into  the  present  account.  Wilson's  Phalarope 
is  indigenous  only  in  America;  tha other  two  are  dispersed  over  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere. The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  technical  characters  of  the  three  genera,  or 
rather  subgenera,  which  the  three  species  may  be  taken  to  represent : 

Steganopus,  Vieilloiy  1825  (type  P.  tcilsoni;  Holapodius,  Bp.,  1828;  (f )  Jm&7yrA^cft¥«, 
yutt.y  Iti'M,  nee  Lcachj  1814).  Bill  long,  equaling  the  tarsus,  exceeding  the  head, 
extremely  slender,  terete  and  acute.  Culmen  and  gonys  broad  and  depressed.  Lateral 
grooves  long  and  narrow,  reaching  nearly  to  tip  of  bill.  Interramal  space  narrow  and 
very  short,  extending  only  half  way  to  the  end  of  the  bill.  Nostrils  at  the  extreme 
base  of  the  bill.  Wings  of  moderate  length.  Tail  short,  deeply,  doubly  emargiuate ; 
le^s  greatly  elongated ;  tibise  bare  for  a  considerable  distance ;  tarsus  exceeding  the 
middle  toe.  Toes  long  and  slender,  broadly  margined  with  an  even,  unscoUoped  mem- 
brane, united  but  for  a  brief  space  basally.    Claws  moderatelv  long,  arched,  and  acnte. 

LoBiPES,  CuvieVf  1817  (type  Tringa  hyperboreay  Linn,),  Bill  generally  as  in  StegatKh 
puSj  but  shorter,  basally  stouter,  and  tapering  to  a  very  acute,  compressed  tip;  ridge 
of  culmen  and  gonys  less  depressed ;  interramal  space  longer  and  broader.  Wings 
long.  Tail  short,  greatly  rounded.  Legs  and  feet  short ;  tibia)  denuded  for  but  a 
brief  space ;  tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Toes  very  broadly  margined  with 
a  membrane  which  is  scolloped  or  indented  at  each  phalangeal  joint,  and  united 
basally  as  far  as  the  second  joint  between  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  and  as  far  as  the 
first  joint  between  the  inner  and  middle  toe.  The  feet  are  thus  semipalmated.  Claws 
very  small  and  short. 

PiiALAKOPUS,  Brmon^  1760  f type  Tringa  fulicariaf  Linn, ;  Crymophilus,  VieiU,,  1816). 
Bill  scarcely  longer  than  the  head  or  tarsus;  very  stout  for  this  family;  much  de- 
pressed ;  so  broad  as  to  be  almost  spatnlate,  the  tip  only  moderately  acute.  Upper 
mandible  with  the  ridge  broad  and  flattened,  its  apex  arched  and  decurved,  its  lateral 
grooves  wi<le  and  shallow.  Interramal  space  broad  and  very  long,  extending  nearly 
to  the  eu<l  of  the  bill.  Nostrils  subbasal,  at  some  distance  from  the  root  of  the  bill. 
Wings  long  and  pointed.  Tail  long,  rounded,  the  central  rectrices  projecting,  rather 
acniiiinate.  The  legs  and  feet  are  much  as  iu  LobipeSj  but  the  semipalmation  is  of  less 
extent. 
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STEGANOPUS  WILSOXI,  (Sab.)  Coues. 

Wilson's  Phalarope. 

(f )  Tringa  gladaliSj*  Gm.,  Syftt.  Nat.  i,  1788,  675  (based  on  Plain  Phalarope  of  Penn., 
Arct.  Zool.  ii,  495,  No.  415,  and  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  173. 
f)  Pkalaropus  glacialiSj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  1790,  776  (same  basis), 
t)  AmblifrhifHchiia  glaciaUSf  Nittt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  247  (same  basis). 

Phalaropua  lobatus,  Okd,  ed.  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  1825. 72,  pi. 73,  fie.  3.   (Not  of  Linnam$,) 

Phalaropus  unhionh  Sab.,  App.  Frank.  Journ.  1823,  691.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
405,  pi.  69  (north  to  the  Saskatchewan,  latitude  540).— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
245.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  400,  pi.  254.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  pi.  158.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  70o.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  199— Ha  YD.,  Rep. 
1862, 174  (Lower  Missouri,  abundant).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (city  of  Mexico,  in 
breeding  plumage). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachusetts). — 
DuEss.,  Ibis,  1866,  35  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Guatemala).— Allen, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii, 
1866,  295  (New  York).— SCHL.,  Mus.  Pays-Bus,  Scolapaces,  60.— Stev.,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas).— 
Pelz.,  Om.  313  (Brazil). 

PkalaropuB  (Rolopodius)  wihoni,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 342,  No. 279  ;  A.  O.  iv,  1832, 59,  pis.  24, 25. 

Eolapodius  wilsani,  Bp.,  Comp.  &  Geog.  List,  1838,  54. — Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  .563. 

Lohipes  wihoni,  AuD.,  Syn.  18:59,  241  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  299,  pi.  341.— GiK.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
246.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  ia56,  217. 

Phalaropus  (Steganopus)  tcilsoni,  Ghay,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  55,  No.  10362. 

Steganopu9  wilsonif  Coles,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97  (Colorado  River) ; 
Pr.  Ess.  lust.  V,  186eJ,  292  (New  Euglaud,  raire  or  casual). — Allen,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Wesfern  Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  248,  fig.  161  (head). 

PhaJaropus  frenatus,  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825,  178,  pi.  271. 

Phalaropus  atenodactyluHf  W^agl.,  Oken's  Isis,  1831,  523. 

Phalaropus  fimbriatun J  Temm.,  Planches  Colorides,  v,  pi.  270. 

Lohipes  incanuSf  Jakd.  &,  Selbv,  111.  Orn.  i,  pi.  16. 

Steganopus  tricolor,  Vieill. 

LfAipes  antarcticus,  Less.— (See  Fhazer,  P.  Z.  S.  1843,  118 ;  Sci^,  ibid,  1867, 332.— Pelz., 
Novara  Reise,  Aves,  132).— Phiuppi,  Cat.  37. 

Hob. — United  States  and  British  Provinces,  generally.  North  to  the  Saskatchewan. 
Rare  or  casual  iu  the  Eastern  United  States.  Common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
westward.  Breeds  in  Western  United  States  and  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries 
in  the  lower  latitudes.     Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  winter. 

Lieutenant  Wari-en^s  Exptdition, — 487(>-80,  Omaha  and  Council  Bluils;  5444-5,  Medicine 
Creek. 

Later  Expeditions. — 60376,  Camp  Calling,  Wyoming. 

Not  procured  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Adult  in  breeding  dress:  Bill,  legs,  and  feet,  pure  black  ;  crown  of  head,  pale  ash, 
passing  into  white  along  a  narrow  strip  on  the  nape.  A  Uurrow,  distinct,  pure  white 
line  over  the  eye.  Sides  of  neck  intense  purplish-chestnut,  or  dark  wine-red ;  ante- 
riorly deepening  upon  the  auricnlars  into  velvety  black  ;  posteriorly  continned,  some- 
what duller  in  tint,  as  a  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  back  to  the  tips  of  the  scapulars. 
Other  upper  parts  pearly-asn,  blanching  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Wings 
pale,  dull  grayish-brown ;  the  coverts  slightly  white-tipped,  the  primaries  dusky- 
brown,  their  shafts  brownish-white,  except  at  tip.  Tail  marbled  with  pearly-gray 
and  white.  All  the  under  parts  pure  white,  but  the  forepart  and  sides  or  the  breast 
washed  with  pale  chestnut-brown,  as  if  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  rich  color  on  the 
neck,  and  a  faint  tinj^e  of  the  same  along  the  sides  of  the  body  to  the  flanks.  The 
female  is  identical  with  the  male  in  color. 

Specimens  just  fully  fledged  are  in  a  i>lumage  not  generally  known,  and  one  of  which 
I  have  seeu  no  adequate  description  :  Bill,  blackish,  abont  1.10  long ;  legs,  dull  yellow 
(tarsus,  1.20 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.05).  Upi)er  parts,  including  crown  and  upper 
surface  of  wings,  brownish- black,  each  feather  e<lged  with  rusty-brown,  very  conspicu- 

•  I  do  not  agree  with  those  authors  who  unhesitatingly  refer  the  "  Plain  Phalarope^^ 
of  Pennant  and  Latham  to  P.  fuUcarivs,  as  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  it  was  not  a 
young  Wilson's  Phalarope.  The  diagnosis  given  corres^vonds  quite  as  well  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  fonuer,  and  in  one  item,  namely,  *'  toes  bordered  with  a  plain  or  nnscolloped 
membrane,''  is  applicable  only  to  the  latter.  I  therefore  range  Tringa  or  Phalaropus 
glacialis  here,  with  a  query.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  older  synonyms  ^ 
adduced  under  P.  hyperboreus  may  really  belong  to  P.  irilsoni ;  but  they  are  so  uncer- 
tain, and  different  accounts  are  so  involved,  that  it  would  probably  not  be  now  possible 
to  determine  the  point,  even  were  it  particularly  desirable  to  do  so. 
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ouM  on  the  loug  inner  Becoudaries,  and  giving  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  a  Sand- 
piper of  the  genus  Actodroma&.  Upper  tail-coverts  pure  white.  Tail  clear  ash,  edged 
and  much  marbled  with  white,  the  a^h  darker  at  its  line  of  demarcation  from  the 
white.  Line  over  eye,  and  whole  under  parts  white,  the  breast  with  a  faint  rasty 
tinge,  and  the  sides  slightly  marbled  with  gray.  Quills  dusky,  the  secondaries  whit&- 
edged,  and  the  shafrs  of  the  primaries  whitish. — This  stage  is  of  extremely  brief  dnn- 
tion,  beginning  to  give  way,  almost  as  soon  as  the  bird  is  full  crown,  to  the  clear  aniform 
ashy  of  the  np(>er  parts  of  the  fall  and  winter  condition.  The  change,  in  some  apeci- 
mens  shot  early  in  August,  is  already  very  evident,  clear  ashy  feathers  being  mixed,  on 
the  crown  and  all  the  upper  parts,  with  such  as  just  de8eril>ed.  Size  of  the  smallest 
specimen  only  d.25  in  length  by  14.50  in  ext-ent ;  the  wing  4.60. 

Id  fall  plumage  this  is  the  handsomest  of  the  three  Phalaropes,  as 
well  as  the  largest,  aud  oue  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of  the  entire 
group  of  waders.  It  was  apparently'  first  noticed  by  the  gifted  natur- 
alist to  whom  it  was  subsequently  deiHcated,  under  the  previously 
occupied  name  of  P.  lohaivs.  To  those  familiar  with  Wilson's  writings, 
which  )K)rtiay  his  own  character  with  the  Siime  fidelity  that  the  birds 
it  was  liis  passion  to  depict  are  rendered,  his  name  brings  sadness  to 
the  mind,  and  tempts  a  question  of  the  wisdom  of  a  dispensation  that 
took  him  away,  while  countless  useless  aud  hurtful  lives  were  spared. 
His  friend  and  admirer,  Thomas  Nuttall,  expresses  thoughts  that  find 
an  echo  in  our  own  hearts :  ''  Ilurrietl  to  the  tomb  from  amidst  his 
unfinished  and  ill  requited  labors,  his  favorite  Orpheus  and  Wood- 
thrush  pour  out  their  melody  in  vain.  The  Bluebird,  which  hastens  to 
inform  us  of  the  return  of  spring,  delights  no  longer  the  favorite  of  their 
song.  Like  his  own  beautiful  and  strangle  bird  now  before  us,  his  tran- 
sient visit,  which  delighted  us,  has  ended;  but  his  migration,  no  longer 
to  be  postponed,  has  exceede<l  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  spring  and 
autumn,  with  their  wandering  hosts  of  flitting  birds,  may  still  return;' 
while  he,  translated  to  Elysian  groves,  will  only  be  I'emembered  in  the 
thrill  of  the  plaintive  Kightingale  I    ♦     ♦     ♦." 

Wilson's  Phalarope  is  of  very  general  distribution  and  common  occur- 
rence in  the  United  (States  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  westward,  but 
apparently  rare,  or  even  exceptional,  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States.  Our 
New  England  and  Middle  States'  records  are  comparatively  few,  and 
agree  in  attesting  the  rarity  of  the  species  in  those  sections.  I  never 
saw  it  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  either  of  the  Carolinas — all  places 
where  niy  protracted  collecting  would  doubtless  have  brought  it  to  my 
notice  had  it  been  of  regular  occurrence.  Its  line  of  migration  appears 
to  be  mainly  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  thence  to  theKocky  Mountains, 
and  in  this  region  it  may  be  called  common.  It  does  not  go  far  north 
to  breed ;  in  this  being  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  other  two.  Latitude 
540  is  stated  to  be  the  limit,  in  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  while 
the  greater  proportion  of  individuals  nest  within  our  limits — ^in  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Utah,  Kansas,  and  even  Illinois, 
from  all  of  which  places  we  have  authentic  advices.  Perfectly  dressed 
specimens  are  taken  even  so  far  south  as  Texas.  I  am  under  the  belief 
that  I  found  it  breeding  along  the  Arkansas  River,  between  Ports 
Larned  and  Lyons,  on  some  of  the  many  pools  that  dot  the  prairie. 
There  were  many  water  birds  here,  among  them  Franklin's  Gull,  the 
Black  Tern,  andthe  Avocct,  the  latter  certainly  breeding.  My  si)eci- 
mens  of  the  rhalaro])e  were  in  full  plumage,  and  appeared,  by  their 
actions,  to  have  establisheil  themselves  for  the  summer,  although  I 
found  no  eggs.  This  was  in  June.  The  same  month,  nine  years  sub- 
sequently, I  found  the  Phalaropes  breeding  on  reedy  pools,  together 
with  Godwits,  Curlew,  lUack  Terns  and  Coots,  and  various  Ducks, 
along  that  portitm  of  the  Ked  Kiver  of  the  North  which  separates  Min- 
nesota from  Dakota ;  and  later,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  I  took 
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newly-fleilgefl  youn^i:  on  the  Mouse  River,  iu  Dakota,  near  Turtle 
Mount4UU.  These  young:  were  specially  interesting  to  nie,  as  showing 
a  plumage  with  which  I  had  up  to  that  time  been  unacquainted,  it  is 
described  above.  In  all  such  brei^ding  localities,  where  the  birds  feel 
at  home,  and  have  none  of  the  restlessness  they  show  when  migrating, 
their  habits  may  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  1  had  excellent 
opportunity  of  seeing  how^  gentle  and  confiding  the  birds  become  w^hen 
not  molested,  and  how  surprisingly  graceful  they  are,  either  pacing  the 
brink  of  their  favorite  pool,  or  swimming  buoyantly  upon  its  surlace. 
1  had  no  heart  to  destroy  any  of  the  beautiful  creatures,  much  as  I 
desired  some  for  my  cabinet,  alter  a  scene  I  had  witnessed  when  1  had 
secured  some  Avocets.  Three  Phalaropes  came  in  great  concern  and 
alighted  on  the  water  where  a  dead  Avocet  was  floating,,  swimming 
back  and  forth  and  almost  caressing  it  with  their  bill.  The  Avocet's 
mate  himself,  who  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  spot,  showed  no  more 
agitation  than  his  little  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Phalaropes,  did  ;  and 
thoagh  it  was  only  birds  "of  a  low  order  of  beings^  who  thus  exhibited 
sympathy  and  giief,  who  could  look  on  such  a  scene  unmoved  ? 

The  eggs  of  Wilson's  Phalarope  are  from  1.20  to  1.35  inches  long,  by 
about  0.90  broad,  thus  being  of  an  elongate  as  well  as  pyriform  shape. 
The  ground  ranges  from  a  clay  color  to  a  brownish-drab ;  it  is  very 
heavily  overlaid  with  the  markings,  sometimes  to  such  extent  that  the 
ground  struggles  to  appear  amid  the  almost  continons  overlying  color, 
and  an  eg^  like  a  Ptarmigan's  results.  Ordinarily  the  markings  con- 
sist of  numerous  large,  heavy  splashes  and  sizable  spots  of  indetermi- 
nate contour,  mixed  with  numberless  specks  and  fine  scratches ;  occa- 
sional eggs  are  much  more  lightly  and  sparsely  speckled  in  finer  pat- 
tern. The  color  of  the  markings  is  a  varying  shade  of  dark  bistre- 
brown,  sometimes  chocolate.  Shell-markings  are  not  ordinarily  notice- 
able. 

LOBIPES  nYPERBOREUS,  (Linn.)  Cuv. 

Northern  Phalarope. 

IHiiga  htfjwrhorea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  Fn.  8uec.  179;  Edw.,  143; 
Will.,  270;  Ray,  l:V2;  PhalaropuB  cinereuSj  Bbiss..  vi,  15).— BiitNN.,  Oni.  Bor. 
1764,  172.— Fahk.,  Fu.  Groen.  17bO,  No.  75.— Om.,  Syst.  Nat.,  i,  1788,  675. 

Phalaroputt  htiperhoreuH,  ^ ,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 775  (excl.  syu.  of  suppotted  f<^ma]e= 
P,fttlicariu8)\  Plaucb.  Enlnm.  766.— Tkmm.,  Man.  1815,  457;  ii,  1820,  709.— 
Sab.,  Frank!.  Journ.  690.-BP.,  Svn.  1H28,  342.— NuiT.,  Man.  ii,  1«34,  239.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18;te,  118;  v,  1839,  595 ;  pi.  215.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857,  $>8  (Dett  Cbiit<?8  River,  iu  summer).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  706.— «CL.  & 
Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  277  (Guiitemala).— SwiN.,  Ibis,  1863,  4J5  (Formosa).— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  2:J6.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  200. — Veiiii.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine,  possibly  brwdinj?). — 
(f)B<)AKDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  ix,  18<>2, 12H(Bay  of  Fundy). — Lawk.,  Ann.  Lvc.N.  Y. 
viii,  1866, 295  (New  York).— Allen.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  18<i4, 8()  (MassacliuifetU).— 
McIlwk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18<>*),  92  (Canjula  West).— SciiL.,  Mus.  Pays- Bus,  Sfvlo- 
paces,  58.— TuiiNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  18(59,  29  (May  and  Soptember).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Snrv.  Ter.  1870,  46(5  (Wyominjc). 

Pkalaropu)^  (Lobipes)  kyperboreuH,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  55,  No.  10S61. 

LobipcH  hyperhorcuHy  Cuv.,  Rdgue  Anim.  i,  1829, 532. — Stepii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  169,  pi.  21. — 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  KXI.— Breiim,  V.  D.  676,  pi.  35,  f.  4.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  214.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  43.— Macgil.,  Man.  N.  H.  Orn.  ii,  84.— Bp.,  List,  1H;W,  54.— 
Aid.,  Syn.  18:^9,  240;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  295,  pi.  340.— Gin.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  248  — 
Coiif:8,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  18(>8,  292  (migratory  along  the  coast,  iierhaps  breed- 
ing).—Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  18(59,  290  (Alaska).— Coles,  Key, 
1872,  248,  fig.  161  (foot).— RiixJW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (lUinois). 

{^)Trimja  lohala,  LiNN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (based  on  ¥w.  8nec.  No.  179;  Tr'wga 
grinm,  Bkihs.,  ii,  206,  pi.  208;  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  1,  255,  pi.  6;  Edw.,  pi.  308; 
PhalaropMy  Binss.,  vi,  p.  12).— BhCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  17(54,51. — MClleu,  No.  195. — 
Fajjil,  Fn.  Groen.  1780,  No.  75.— Gm.,  8yst..Nat.  i,  1788,  674. 
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(1)  Phalaropus  lobaim,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  776. 

Tiinga  fuvoa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  075. 

PkalaropuH  futcus,  Lath.,  lud,  Orn.  ii,  1790,  776  (Briss.,  vi,  18). 

PkalaropuH  ruficollut^  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  203. 

PkalaropuH  einerancens,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  204. 

PhalaropuA  cinereuSy  Mey.  &  Wolf,  TaHch.  ii,  417.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  73.— 

SciiL.,  Rev.  Crit.  94.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  65  (Alauka). 
Phalaropua  angustiroatriSf  Naum.,  Vog.  Deutschl.  viii,  1836,  240,  pi.  205. 
PhaUiropm  aiiatralis,  Tem>l  &  Bp.    (SchlegeL) 
PkalaropuH  tciUiamsiif  SiM.\f.,  LiuD.  Trans,  viii,  264. 

Hab. — Northern  Hemisjihere,  penetrating  to  very  high  latitudes  to  breed,  migratory 
sometimes  into  the  tropics  in  winter.  Generally  distributed,  but  more  particularly 
maritime. 

Not  noticed  by  Captain  RavnoldH*  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Later  /;j-j>erfi<ioH«.— 59867,  Middle  I*ark,  Colorado ;  60796,  Big  Sandy  River,  Wyoming. 

Specimens  of  the  Northern  Phalarope,  just  from  the  eggj  were  lately 
procured  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  one  of  the 
Prybilov  group,  outliers  of  the  Aleutians.  They  are  very  pretty  little 
creatures  indeed.  The  whole  head  and  upper  parts  are  clear,  warm, 
brownish-yellow,  or  rich  buflF,  variegated  with  black ;  the  under  parts, 
from  neck  to  rump,  are  white  with  a  slight  silvery-gray  cast  The  black 
variegation  occupies  a  triangular  area  on  the  crown  (where  it  is  mixed 
with  buff),  forms  a  long  stripe  down  the  back,  bounded  by  a  streak  over 
each  hip  and  a  spot  on  each  shoulder,  and  terminates  by  a  cros8*bar  on 
the  rump.  The  bill  is  only  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  no  larger  than 
a  dressing-pin ;  the  total  length  of  the  bird  is  about  2|  inches.  As  with 
others  of  the  family,  the  changes  of  plumage  with  age,  and  especially 
with  season,  are  very  great*;  but  in  any  condition  the  species  may  be 
recognized  by  its  small  size  and  scolloped  toe-membranes,  in  compari* 
son  with  P.  tcUsani,  and  by  its  slender,  subulate  bill,  as  compared  with 
the  broad,  flattened  one  of  P.  fuHcarius. 

In  the  interior  of  the  United  States  the  Northern  Phalarope  is  no- 
where so  abundant  as  Wilson's,  and  appears  to  be  of  less  general  dis- 
persion, though  it  occurs,  sometimes  in  large  flocks,  in  particular 
localities.  It  is  ofteuer  seen  flocking  along  either  coast.  On  the 
Atlantic  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  beyond  the  Middle  States, 
although  it  certainly  winters  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Girand 
quotes  a  letter  of  Prof.  Baird's,  dated  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  October 
10,  1842,  in  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  that  locality;  and  Dr.  Turnbull 
states  that  it  is  "rare;  arriving  early  in  May,  and  again  in  September; 
being  more  frequent  in  the  autumn.''  On  the  coast  of  New  England  it 
is  more  abundant  and  of  regular  occurrence  during  the  migrations, 
some  apparently  breeding  among  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It 
appears  to  migrate  mainly  off  the  coast,  in  flocks  of  considerable  size, 
and  doubtless  many  of  the  occasions  of  its  capture  along  our  coast  are 
the  result  of  storms  driving  it  inshore.  On  the  Paeific  side,  says  Dr. 
Cooper,  "  the  Lobefoot  passes  in  spring  and  fall  through  Washington 
Territory  in  small  flocks,  which  associate  sometimes  with  the  Sand- 
pipers, but  appear  to  prefer  wetter  feeding-grounds,  wading  in  the 
shallow  creeks  at  low  tide,  and  even  swimming  on  the  ocean,  several 
miles  off  shore.  In  August,  1853,  I  saw  a  pair,  either  of  this  or  flie 
next  species,  swimming  oh  a  small  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  where  they  probably  had  a  nest.  The  young  birds  appear 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  early  in  July."  Dr.  Suckley  also  found 
them  about  Puget  Sound  in  August,  becoming  quite  abundant  during 
the  month,  and  'keeping  principally  among  beds  of  kelp  and  floating 
patches  of  sea-weed.  l5r.  Bannister  mentions  eggs  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  Unalaklik,  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Dall  states  that  the  bird  is  very 
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common  all  along  tbe  Yukon  Eiver,  as  well  as  at  its  mouth.  "  I 
observed  it,"  be  continues,  "running  among  stranded  blocks  of  ice  on 
the  muddy  beach  at  Nulato,  stopping  and  glancing  around  every  few 
steps;  the  pure  white  of  the  breast  more  conspicuous  by  the  black  mud 
over  which  it  passed.  Two  eggs,  in  a  small,  round  nest,  lined  with 
grass,  were  found  at  Pastolik." 

A  very  large  series  of  eggs  of  this  Phalarope  has  been  received  at  the 
Smithsonian,  collected  by  Messrs.  Kennicott  and  Macfarlane,  and 
others,  in  the  Anderson  and  Yukon  River  regions.  They  show  such  a 
range  of  variation  in  color  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  them 
intelligibly.  The  ground  varies  from  dark  greenish-olive  or  brownish- 
olive,  through  various  lighter  drab-tints,  nearly  to  a  buflfy-brown,  and 
in  one  instance  to  a  light  grayish-drab.  The  markings  are  usually  very 
bold  and  heavy,  consisting  of  large  spots  and  the  still  larger  splashes 
produced  by  their  confluence,  mingled  with  dots  and  scratches  in  inter- 
minable confusion.  The  markings  are,  in  general,  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  aggregated  about  the  butt,  and  in  rarer  instances 
forming  a  complete,  deiinite  circle.  In  a  few  instances  all  the  markings 
are  mere  dots.  In  general,  the  heaviness  and  size  of  the  markings 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  ground-color.  The  color 
of  the  markings  is  dark  bistre,  chocolate,  and  sometimes  still  lighter 
browns.  The  longest  and  narrowest  egg  measures  1.30  inches  by  only 
0.75;  a  short  and  thick  one  only  1.10  by  0.82;  average,  about  1.20  by 
•0.80.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  oftenest  four,  and  are  laid  in  June — 
more  frequently  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month — in  a  depression  of  the 
ground,  variously  lined  with  withered  vegetation. 

PUALAKOPUS  FULCARIUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Red  Phalarope. 

« 

Tringa  fuJicaria.'Liys.f  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 249  (based  on  Vhalaropus  ntfuacens,  BniSvS.,  vi. 

20,  and  Edw.,  pi.  142).— Fabu.,  Fn.  Groen.  1780,  No.  76.— Om.,  S.  N.  i,  1788,676. 
Phalaropus  hyperboreuSj  $  ,  Latil,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790, 775  (excl.  syn.  of  supposed  male). — 

\Vii*s.,  Am.  Om.  ix,  75,  pi.  73,  f.  4. 
Phalaropus  fuUcarius^Bp.,  Joiirn.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1825,  2.32;  Svn.  182S,  341;  List,  1838, 

54.- Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 407.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 236.— Aud.,  Orn. 

Biog.  ill,  1835,  404,  pi.  255;  Syu.  1839,  239;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  291,  pi.  339.— GiR., 

B.  L.  I.  1844,  245.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  586.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 

1857,  98  (off  California  coast).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  707.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 

Wash.  Ter.  1860,  236.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agiic.  Rep.  1860,  No.  201.— CouKS,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  228  (Lahrador).— Allkx,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,86.— Newt., 

Ibis,  1865,  505  (Spitzbergen).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— CoUES, 

Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868, 292  (migratory  along  the  coast). — Dall  &  Banx.,  Trans. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1839,  291  (Alaska).— Schl.,  Mas.  Pays-Bas,  1865,  ScolopoceSy  p. 

58.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 165,  pi.  15,  f.  1  (egg).— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 55,  No. 

10360.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  248.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 385  (Illinois). 
Phalaropus  rufus^  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  205,  pi.  63.— Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deut.  iv, 

381.— Brehm,  V.  D.  678,  pi.  35.  f.  3. 
Crymophilus  n//u«,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  Nat.  d^Hist.  viii,  521. 
Phalaropus plaiyrhynchus,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  459;  ii,  712.— Breiim,  V.  D.  679.— Naum., 

V.  1>.  viii,  1836,  255,  pi.  206.— Sajj.,  Greenl.  Birds,  536 :  Suppl.  Parry's  Ist  Voy. 

p.  cci.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  335.— Erra,  Atti  Soc.  Ital.  i860,  ii,  58. 
Phalaropus  rufiscens,  BRLSi^.,  vi,  20*.— Keys.  &.  Bla8.,  Wirb.Eur.73. — Schl.,  Rev.Crit.94. 
Phalaropus  griseus^  Leach,  Cat.  Mam.  and  B.  Br.  Mus.  .34. 

Hah, — Essentially  the  same  as  that  of  L.  hyperhoreus. 
This  species  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Expiiditions. 

I  introduce  this  species,  jvltbough  it  luis  uot  yet  been  fouud  in  the 
Missouri  region,  as  one  wliich  unquestionably  occurs  at  times,  and  in 
order  to  complete  an  account  of  the  family.     It  is  more  particuhirly  a 
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Tiiaritiriie  bird,  vet  we  Inive  iu;<*<)unts  of  its  occurrence  in  the  interior  of 
tbe  United  StHtt's.  it  is  nuMitioued  by  Mr.  Wbeaton  among  the  birds 
of  Ohio,  and  by  Mr.  Itid^way  aiuon^  those  of  Illinois. 

The  niditication  of  this  spetries  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  e^gs  are  so  similar  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  given  instance.  Several  specimens  are  in  the  collection 
from  Franklin  Bay,  on  the  ArtJtic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  River.  They 
were  taken  early  in  July,  by  Mr.  MacParlane,  who  states  that  they  are 
deposited  in  a  depression  of  the  ground  lined  with  withered  leaves. 
Their  average  capacity  is  greater  than  those  of  L,  hyperboretis.  The 
longest  specimen  measures  1.30  by  O.IK);  the  shortest,  1.15  by  0.90; 
another,  1.25  by  0.85. 

Family  SCOLOPAOIDiE:  Snipe,  &c. 

The  great  number  of  birds  bclongiog  to  this  family  which  claim  the  atteution  of 
the  sportsman,  the  epicure,  aud  the  amateur  oriiitholoijnsf,  renders  it  especially  an 
interesting  one.  Here  are  classed  nearly  all  the  '*  long-billed  fraternity/'  as  these  binls 
are  called,  somewhat  facetiously,  but  nevertheless  with  technical  accuracy — the  Wood- 
cock and  the  true  Snipe,  the  Saudpii>er8  in  all  their  variety,  the  Qodwits,  Curlews  and 
Willets,  the  Yellowlegs,  aud  all  the  numerous  birds  that  pass  under  the  loose  name  of 
'^Bay  Snipe.''  T^^^F  ^^^y  ^  distin>;ui8bed  from  any  kind  of  Plover  by  the  sleudemess 
and  sensitiveness  of  the  bill,  as  well  as,  usually,  by  it«  length,  which  for  the  most  part 
exceeds  the  head,  and  absence  of  any  constriction  between  the  nasal  and  terminal  parts. 
It  is  always  furnished  with  long,  deep  grooves  on  both  mandibles,  and  may  be  either 
straight,  curved  down,  or  a  little  recurved.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is  usually  very 
much  contracted.  The  ScolojitacidcB  are  probably  w^ithout  exception  migratory,  and 
some  of  them  pass  to  the  highest  latitudes  where  birds  can  live,  to  breed,  nesting 
always  on  the  ground,  aud  laying  three  or  four  eggs,  placed  with  the  small  ends  to- 
gether in  a  slight  nest  or  on  the  bare  ground.  Tbe  North  American  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  nearly  all  occur  in  the  Missouri  region.  For  convenience  of  reference  we 
here  bring  them  together  in  the  several  natural  groups  in  which  they  fall : 

A.  Woodcock,  Wilson's  Snipe,  and  Redbreasted  Snipe. 

B.  Godwit8|  of  four  species,  large,  with  the  bill  a  little  turned  up. 

C.  Sandpipers,  numerous  species,  all  but  one  with  short,  straight  bill ;  going  in 

large  flocks  on  the  beaches  and  elsewhere.  ^ 

D.  Tattlers,  various  species  of  different  sizes,  with  rather  long  bill,  harder  than 

in  the  foregoing,  straight  or  very  slightly  turned  up.    Here  belong  some  spe- 
cies improperly  called  **  Plover,"  as  the  '*  Upland  Plover,"  '*  Yellowshank 
Plover,'^  &c.,  together  with  Willets,  or  "  Stone  Snipe,"  "Teeter-tails,"  Ac. 
£.  Curlew,  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  downward  curve  of  the  long 
and  slender  bill. 

PniLOHELA  MINOR,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
American  Woodcock. 

Scolopax  minory  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 661.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 714  (based  on  "X«- 
Ue  Woodcock''  of  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  131,  aud  Penn.,  Arct,  Zool.  ii,  463,  No.  365, 
pi.  19).— Wii^.,  Am.  Oru.  vi,  1S12,  4U,  pi.  48,  f.  2.-BP.,  Syn.  18-^8,  331.— AuD., 
Orn.  Uiog.  iii,  18:^5,  474,  pi.  "266  :  also  of  various  sporting  authorities. 

liwiticola  minor,  Vieill.,  Anal.  1816;  Gal.  Ois,  ii,  1834,  112,  pi.  142.— Bp.,  List,  1838,52. 

JluntivoUi  {MU'roj)1era)  tnwoi'f  NuiT.,  Mau.  ii,  1834.  194. 

rhilohela  minor,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  1849.— Wooi>n.,  Sitgr.  Kep.  1853,  101  (Indian  Terri- 
tory, rare).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  709.— Hayd.,  Rep.  18G2, 174  (Loup  Fork).- Mc- 
Ilwr.,  Pr.  E.S8.  Inst,  v,  1866,  92  (Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  summer,  common}. — Auxx, 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 501  (Western  Iowa).— Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  227 
(West  Virginia,  breeding). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansas,  rare).— CODES, 
K««y,  1872,  251,  iig.  162;  and  of  mast  lute  authors. 

MicrojUvra  amtvivana,  Avi>.,  Syu.  1839,  250 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  15,  pi.  352.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I. 
1844,  266. 

JTah. — Eastern  UiiittMl  States  and  BritiHli  Provinces.  North  to  Nova  Scotia  (Ji/dtf- 
hon)  aud  Canada  (McIUvrai(h),  Northwest  to  Fort  Rice,  Dakota  (Coi«;«).  West  to 
Kansas  {Snow)  and  Nebraska  {Hayden).    No  extraUmilal  record. 

Lieutenant  IVtirren't*  Exjnsdition.^OlAO,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Not  obtaintd  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
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The  restriction  of  the  range  of  the  Woodcock  is  a  singuhir  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  a  family  of  birds  noted  for  their  wide  disi>ersion 
and  extensive  migrations.  It  is  only  known  to  inhabit  the  United  States 
and  immediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  British  possessions,  while  in 
the  West  its  extension  is  equally  limited.  To  J)r.  Haydon's  instance  of 
its  occurren<ie  in  Nebraska,  hitherto  the  westernmost  on  record,  I  am 
enabled  to  add  another,  which  somewhat  extends  the  range.  While  I 
was  at  Fort  Randall  I  was  assured  by  several  officers,  and  particularly 
Captain  Hartley  and  Lientemant  Campbell,  that  a  Woodcock  had  been 
shot  considerably  further  up  the  river,  at  Fort  Rice.  It  would  appear 
that  the  bird  is  creeping  up  the  river,  like  the  Quail,  though  it  is  still 
rare.  Mr.  Trippe  did  not  meet  with  it  anywhere  in  Minnesota;  but 
in  a  list  of  the  game  birds  found  about  Saint  Paul,  kindly  furnished  by 
Dr.  A.  Heger,  United  States  Army,  I  find  it  included  as  a  summer  resi- 
dent, and  until  the  end  of  September.  Its  time  of  arrival  was  not 
noticed.  Mr.  Allen  states  that  it  is  common  in  Western  Iowa,  where, 
however,  Mr.  Trippe  did  not  observe  it;  and  according  to  Prof.  Snow 
it  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  Kansas,  where  it  breeds.  Dr.  Woodbouse 
found  it  rare  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  references  probably  fully 
exhibit  the  limit  of  it.s  western  extension.  I  myself  never  saw  it  any- 
where in  Dakota. 

There  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Wood- 
cock, which  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject ; 
in  fact,  most  competent  sportsmen  are  more  familiar  with  the  bird  than 
some  who  have  written  about  it  api>ear  to  be.  I  wish,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  of  nomenclature,  in  which  some  of  the  best  field 
naturalists  are  often  at  fault.  It  is  a  common  practice  of  untechnical 
observers  to  use  the  term  ^  Scolopax^^  as  a  designation  of  various  Amer- 
ic;»n  birds  of  the  family  Scolopacidce,  to  no  one  of  which  can  it  be  prop- 
erly a[)pHed  in  strictness.  This  term  belongs  to  the  European  Wood- 
cock, quite  a  dififerent  bird  from  ours,  and  still  more  difi'erent  from  the 
other  scolopacine  species.  Our  Woodcock  might  be  called  Scolopax 
minor  J  as  it  used  to  be,  without  violent  stretching  of  the  significance  of 
the  term ;  but  the  name  tkolopax  had  much  better  be  left  where  it  be- 
longs— to  the  European  species.  Ours  differs  from  that  one,  beside 
being  smaller  and  somewhat  differently  shaped  and  colored,  in  having 
the  first  three  quills  of  the  wing  very  narrow  and  scythe-shaped.  This 
is  a  structural  peculiarity,  important  enough,  in  connection  with  some 
other  points,  to  warrant  our  putting  the  bird  in  a  different  genus,  and 
calling  it  Philohela  minor. 

Accounts  sometimes  reach  us  of  an  extraordinarily  big  Woodcock 
killed  in  this  country — say  about  a  third  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  bird.  It  is  probable  that  in  every  such  instance  the  specimen 
was  a  European  Woodcock  that  had  somehow  straggled  to  this  country. 
The  point  can  always  be  decided,  independently  of  size,  by  the  above 
character  of  the  quill-feathers.  The  European  Woodcock  (Scolopax 
rHttticola)  is  perfectly  authentic  as  a  casual  inhabitant  of  this  country', 
having  been  found  in  Newfoundland,  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  Lewis,  author  of  the  admirable  volume,  "The  American  Sports- 
man,"- speaks  of  a  bird  which  was  undoubtedly  of  this  sort,  in  the  loot- 
note  on  p.  1G9  of  the  edition  of  18G8;  and  other  unquestionable  instances, 
in  which  the  specimen  Wiis  examined  by  a  com|)etent  ornithologist,  have 
come  to  our  knowledge.  (See  Lawrence^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  186G,  292 ;  Baird^ 
Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  xli,  1866,  25.)  The  species  was  formally  introduced 
to  our  fauna  in  1872,  in  my  late  work,  where  these  and  other  technical 
l>oints  are  presented.     Such  occurrences  of  stragglers  from  another  con- 
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tineut  are  very  interesting,  and  should  be  published  without  delay  by 
anv  one  who  is  fortunate  onoutrh  to  observe  them. 

Of  all  sportsmen  who  habitually  enjoy  cock-shooting,  know  every 
trick  of  the  bird's,  just  where  to  find  them  at  any  time,  and  how  to 
bring  them  to  bag,  how  many  have  seen  a  nest  or  eggsf  Yet  the  bird 
breeds,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  over  nearly  all  of  its  range,  and 
especially  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  One  reason  doubtless  is, 
that  of  course  sportsmen  are  not  after  Woodcock  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son ;  and  another,  that,  were  they  so  disx)Osed,  they  might  search  long 
and  fruitlessly  for  the  nest,  so  careful  are  the  birds,  in  general,  to  con- 
ceal it  in  the  most  secluded  resorts.  It  is  placed  in  low,  thick,  swampy 
woods  or  brakes,  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or  tussock,  or  on 
some  fallen  log  or  decayed  stump,  and  it  is  formed  of  a  few  dried  leaves 
or  a  little  grass,  just  enough  to  kee]>  the  eggs  from  the  cold  or  moist 
gi'ound.  The  Woodcock  is  an  early  layer,  generally  in  April,  but  even, 
according  to  Audubon,  in  March  or  February  at  the  South — the  period 
varying  a  month  or  more  according  to  latitude.  The  eggs  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  following  description,  as  they  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
any  of  their  allies,  not  only  the  coloration,  but  also  the  shape,  being 
peculiar :  Instead  of  a  pointedly  pyriform  egg,  such  as  most  waders 
lay,  we  find  a  bluntly-rounded  form,  the  diameter  being  comparatively 
great  for  the  length.  The  shortest  and  broadest  egg  of  a  dozen  before 
me  measures  only  1.40  by  fully  1.20;  a  long,  naiTow  specimen  is  1.65  by 
1.15;  an  average  is  about  1.50  by  1.15.  This  rotund  shape  corresponds 
to  the  plump  figure  of  the  bird,  as  compared  with  other  slenderer 
waders.  The  groundcolor  is  a  light  clay,  with  more  or  less  of  a  brown- 
ish cast,  sometimes  quite  buffy-brown,  sometimes  merely  grayish-white. 
The  spots  are  mostly  small  and  not  very  bold ;  they  consist  of  numerous 
chocolate-brown  surface  markings,  with  many  other  pale,  stone-gray 
shell  spots.  The  size  and  intensity  of  the  markings  generally  corre- 
spond with  the  depth  of  the  groundcolor. 

As  the  habits  of  the  Woodcock  during  the  mating  season  are  very 
little  known,  the  following  account  is  copied  from  Audubon  as  one  of 
interest:  "At  this  season  its  curious  spiral  gyrations,  while  ascending 
or  descending  along  a  space  of  fifty  or  more  yards  of  height,  when  it 
utters  a  note  somewhat  resembling  the  word  kicank,  are  performed  every 
evening  and  morning  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  When  on  the  ground,  at 
this  season  as  well  as  in  autumn,  the  male  not  unfrequently  repeats  this 
sound,  as  if  he  wei-e  calling  to  others  in  his  neighborhood,  and  on  hear- 
ing it  answered  he  immediately  flies  to  me^it  the  other  bird,  which  in  the 
same  manner  advances  toward  him.  On  observing  the  Woodcock  while 
in  tbe  act  of  emitting  these  notes,  you  would  imagine  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  produce  them,  the  head  and  bill  being  inclined  to- 
ward the  ground,  and  a  strong  forward  movement  of  the  body  taking 
place  at  the  moment  the  kirank  reaches  your  ear.  This  over,  the  bird 
jerks  its  half-spread  tail,  then  erects  itself,  and  stands  as  if  listening  for 
a  few  moments,  when,  if  the  cry  is  not  answered,  it  repeats  it.  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that,  in  the  spring,  the  female,  attracted  by  these 
sounds,  flies  to  the  male ;  for  on  several  occasions  I  observed  the  bird 
that  had  uttered  the  call  immediately  caress  the  one  that  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  which  I  knew  from  its  greater  size  to  be  a  female.  I  am  not, 
however,  quite  certain  that  this  is  always  the  case,  for  on  other  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  a  male  fly  off  and  alight  near  another,  when  they 
would  immediately  begin  to 'fight,  tugging  and  pushing  at  each  other 
with  their  bills,  in  the  most  curious  manner  imaginable." 
The  Woodtjock  is  by  no  means  so  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  bog 
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and  brake  as  those  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  it  may  suppose. 
It  frequently  visits  cornfields  and  other  cultivated  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
of  swampy  grounds,  and  often  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
rustles  among  the  dry  leaves,  turning  them  over  to  search  for  food.  It 
is  erratic,  or  rather  capricious,  in  its  resorts  as  well  as  in  its  general 
movements  north  and  south.  A  few  linger,  unless  the  season  be  very 
severe,  in  the  Middle  districts  sill  winter,  but  they  are  generally  oflF  for  the 
South  with  the  freezing  of  the  ground.  A  cold  snap  will  suddenly  drive 
them  away  altogether  from  places  where,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had 
been  found  in  numbers.  The  general  and  regular  movement  occurs 
chiefly  in  March  and  October.  Some  reside  in  the  South,  but  the  greater 
number  i)ass  north,  to  return  again  in  the  fall.  None  appear  to  winter, 
except  casually,  beyond  our  Middle  districts. 

GALLTNAGJ  WILSONI,  (Temm.)  Bp. 
American  Sntpc;  Wilson's  Snipe. 

Scolopax  gaUinago,  Wii-s.,  Am.  Orn.  vi,  1812,  18,  pi.  47,  fig.  1. 

Scolopax  wilnoHi,  Tkmm.,  1*1.  Color,  v,  livr.  Ixviii  (iu  text). — Bp.,  Svn.  1828,  330.— Sw.  & 
Uicii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  401.— Xitt.,  Man.  ii.  1834,  185.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii, 
1885,  322;  V,  18:i9,  .^WS;  pi.  243;  Svn.  1839,  248;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  339;  pi.  350.— 
Gii«.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  2C1.— Trippk,  i'l.  E.h8.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  IIU  (Minnesota);  and 
of  niauv  earlier  antlioi's. 

GaUinago  wilwniy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18*?,  52.— Sci.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova).- Bd.. 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  710.— S.\LV.,  Ibia,  1859  (HonduraH).- Nkwt.,  ibid,  258  (Santa 
"  Cruz).- Tayix^u,  ibid.  1800,  314,— Dress.,  ibid.  ISm,  36.— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350 
(Cuba).— BuYANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soe.  vii,  1859  (Bahamaa).- Coop.  «fe  SuCK.,  N.  II. 
Wash.  Ter.  18()0,  237.— Hayd.,  Kep.  1862,  174  (Loup  Fork  and  Black  HiUs).— 
Sci..,  P.  Z.S.  1861, 80  (Jamaica) ;  1804, 178  (Mexico);  1867, 280  (Mosquito  Coast).— 
Salv.,  ibid.  1870,  219  (Vcragua).— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (Maine, 
breecls).- CouES,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  18(H>,  97  (Arizona). — Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska).— Allex,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa)  ;  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  181  (Utah).— Lawr.,  Ann.  L.vc.  ix,  141  (Costa  Rica).— Scnd., 
Ofv.  Kong.  Vet.  Ak.  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Tkippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 
240  (Iowa).— Aiken,  ibid.  209  (Colorado,  wintering).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  46<)  (Wyoming).— Merr.,  ibid.  1872, 700  (Montana).— Sxow,  B.  Kans. 
1^*73,  10.— Coi  Ks,  Key,  1872.  262,  tig.  163;  and  of  authors. 

GaUinago  gaUinaria  var.  xciUoniy  Kidgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  lh74,  ;i83. 

Gallinaffo  brehmii^  Bp.,  Ob>».  Nomen.  Wils.  182.5,  No.  204.     (Not  of  Kauj).) 

Scolopax  delicatula,  Ohd,  ed.  Wils.  ix,  1825,  218. 

Scolopax  drummondii,  Sw.  «fe  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  1831,  400.— Nrrr.,  Man.  ii.  1834,  190.— 
Aid.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  319;  Syu.  1839,  249;  B.  Am.  vi,  lti43,  9. 

GaUinago  drummondli,  Bp.,  List,  18.*i8,  52! 

Scolopax  dotigiatfii,  Sw.  &  HiciL,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  400.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  191. 

(f)  Scolopojc'U'Hcuruff,  Sw.  &.  Kicii.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1-^31,  .501.— Nitt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  017. 

(f)  GaUinago  leucumSj  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds,  pi.  157. 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America,  and  southward  to  South  America.  Mexico. 
West  Indies.  (?)  Accidental  in  England  (Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  143).  Breeds  from 
Northern  New  England  northward. 

Lieutenant  JFarren^s  Kxjtedition. — 4874,  Mouth  of  Bighorn  River;  9041-42,  Blnok  Hills. 

Later  Expeditions. — 61103,  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming;  62^570,  Fort  Ellis,  Montana; 
61157,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  name  of  "English''  Snipe,  of  common  but  erroneous  application 
to  this  bird,  is  wholly  a  misnomer,  the  bird  being  entirely  different  from 
that  of  England,  as  any  one  may  perceive  on  comparing  the  two.  It  is 
another  of  the  deplorable  instances  in  which  paucity  of  language  has 
caused  American  birds  to  be  called  bv  the  name  of  their  nearest  Euro- 
pean  relative,  real  or  supposed — a  circum.stabce  tending  to  i)romulgate 
error  and  confusion.  We  should  do  our  best  to  suppress  such  wrong 
names  in  every  instance,  even  without  such  an  example  as  the  well-nigh 
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hopeless  muddle  about  our  Bob  White  before  us.  "Jack  Suipe"  is 
another  soubiiquet  of  this  bird,  of  do  obvious  application,  indeed,  but 
not  particularly  bad,  though  the  same  term  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  Pectoral  Saudiuper  (Actodromas  inaculaUi). 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  the  Snipe  is  found 
only  during  the  migrations,  and  in  winter.  It  breeds,  however,  in 
IN'orthern  New  England,  and  may  do  so  along  other  portions  of  our 
northern  border,  although  I  have  not  so  determined.  Mr.  Trippe  si^eaks 
of  its  common  occurrence  in  Minnesota,  from  April  to  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, but  adds  that  he  did  not  observe  it  to  bieed.  In  Northern  Dakota, 
likewise*,  where  I  enjoyed  excellent  Snipe-shooting  late  in  September,  I 
found  nothing  to  indicate  its  summer  residence  there.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  migrant  through  the  Missouri  region,  though  some  probably. 
winter  in  the  southern  portions.  Its  ujigrations  are  pushed,  at  that 
season,  even  to  South  America,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Mexico,  Central 
Ameri(*a,  and  the  West  Indies,  according  to  numerous  extralimital 
quotations.  The  eggs  of  Wilson's  Snipe  are  moderately  p.\Tiform,  and 
measure  about  1.60  by  1.12  ;  some,  however,  being  so  small  as  1.50  by 
1  05.  The  ground  color  is  a  grayish-olive,  with  more  or  less  brownish 
shade  in  different  sjiecimens.  The  markings  are  numerous,  generally 
heavy,  and  often  njassed,  thoagh,  as  a  rale,  distinct;  they  may  appear 
all  over  the  surface,  but  are  always  thickest  and  largest  on  the  major 
half  of  the  Qgg.  1  he  color  is  unjberbrown,  of  varying  shade,  according 
to  the  depth  or  quantity  of  jngment.  With  these  surface  markings  are 
associated  some  paler  or  obscure  shell  spots,  not  ordinarily  so  noticeable, 
however,  as  in  some  other  species.  And  over  all  we  find,  in  occasional 
specimens,  curious  sharp,  straggling  lines  of  what  appears  to  be  pure 
black.  The  other  markings  have  the  ordinary  splashed  or  blotched 
character.  Th«  nest-complement  is  three  or  four.  A  set  of  eggs  in  the 
Smithsonian  is  labeled  Oneida  County,  New  York.  The  nest  is  a  mere 
depression  in  the  grass  or  moss  of  a  boggy  meadow ;  the  down  of  the 
newly-hatched  young  is  mottled  with  white,  ashy,  ochrey,  and  dark 
brown. 

MACRORHAMPHCTS  GRISEUS,  (Gm.)  Leach. 
Red-breasted  Snipe;  Gray  Snipe. 

ScoIo2)ax  ffrhea,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  658.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  724  (based  on 
Brown  Snipe ^  Pknn.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  404,  No.  ;i09;  Latil,  Syn.  v,  154). — Temm., 
Mau.  ii,  1820,  679— Flem.,  Br.  An  IW).— Jenyx8,  Man.  Brit.  Vort. 207.— ScHL., 
Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  86. 

Sf'olopax 

Macrorh 


Om.  ii,  100.— Ghay,  G<mi.  of  B.  iii,  l>i49,  582.— Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  1832, 51,  pi.  23, 
tiR.  3 ;  List,  1838,  52.— Glndl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  350  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1868, 
7J2.— Coop.  &  SrcK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(^0,  2:W  (Mav,  perhaps  breeding.)— 
8alv.,  Ibis,  1860,  277;  1H65, 101  (Guaremala).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Ajrric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  204.— Rkixii.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 11  (Greenland).— Blas.,B.  Eur.  ed.  Newt.  1862, 
18  (Enjjland;  (luotes  Yakh.,  ii,  621).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128 


i^A»K.,  xvun.  -u.vf.  *">.  J.  VII,  «/4  ^viiiia;;  4/;.' ^i  aiiuuiu;  ,  viii,  1004,  lui  ^cH>ni- 
brero);  viii.  1866,  29:5.— Dkes-s.,  Ibis,  MiO,  36  (Matamoras).- Dall  &  BanN., 
Tr.  Chic.  A<ad.  i,  1869,  291  (Alaska,  breeding).— TriiNii.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  30 
(^April  and  Angnst).— C<»i'es,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122  (South  Carolina);  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  18(>1.  2-^9  (Labrador);  1860.  97  (Arizona);  1^71,  30 (North  Caro- 
lina).—Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1H72,  \^\  (Utah).— Tl'IPPE,  Pr.  B<»8t.  Soc.  xv, 
1872,241  (Iowa).— MAY\.,(TUidt',  li-70.  i:J9(Ma8sachnHttt8,  niigratory).- C0UK8, 
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Key,  1872,  2fi3,  fig.  lC4.--Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas,  migratory).— Pelz., 

Oru.  Bras.  31H  (Para).-^ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1«73,  455. 
Limosa  griaeaf  SCHL.,  Mus.  Puys-Bas,  Soolop.  p.  2G. 
Scolopax  noteboracenmsy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17H8,  C58.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 723  (based 

on  Jied-hreasted  Snipe,  Pi-:XN.,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  464,  No.  368;  Lath.,  Syn.  v,  154).— 

xir„«      *^    ^-.,    „::    ,0.0    ^r    ^1    1=0   ^^    .         o».     •     r. r.    ^     .     ..    1831,398.— 

1843, 10,  pi. 
(Massachusetts). 

Totanus  navehoracennSf  Sabine,  Franklin's  Journ.  687. 

Limoaa  ecolapaceay  Sav,  Lon^s  Exp.  Rocky  Mountains,  ii,  1823,  170. 

Macrorhamphus  soolopaceuB,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852, 4.  pi.  1 :  \h\d.  vii,  273  (Cuba) ; 
ibid,  viii.  1866,  293;  ihid,  ix,  1868,  142  (Costa  Rica).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  712  — 
Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  40.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  271  (California).— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,291  (Alaska,  breeding).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas). 

ScoJopax  longiroatrUiy  Bell,  Ann.  Lye.  v,  1852,  3. 

Scolopax  paykuUii,  Nilssox,  Orn.  Snec.  ii,  106. 

"  Scolopax  leucophasa  et  fcrrugineicolliSf  Vieill."  (Gray.) 

Hab.— The  whole  of  North  America.  Greenland.  Mexico.  West  Indies.  Central 
America.  Much  of  South  America.  Brazil  (Pelz.,  Orn.  313);  Chili  (Phil.,  Cat.  36). 
Breeds  in  high  latitudes.  Chiefly  migratory  in  the  United  States.  Winters  in  the 
South,  and  beyond,  as  above.  Of  frequent  casual  occurrence  in  Europe.  (See  Hakt., 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  144;  fifteen  occurrences  in  Great  Britain  reconled,  with  references. 
Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  323). 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition, — 4871,  Omaha  City.  (Omitted  from  Hay  den's  Report.) 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  or  later  Expeditious. 

This  Snipe  is  about  as  large  as  WMlson's,  and  the  bill  is  exact! v  as  in  that  spf  cies.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  great-er  length  of  the  legs,  the  whole  naked  portion  being  3^  to 
4  inches  long,  of  which  the  bare  part  of  the  tibia  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more ; 
by  a  web  between  the  outer  and  middle  toes ;  by  12  instead  of  16  tail  feathers,  and 
many  points  of  coloration.  Tail  and  its  coverts,  with  lining  of  wings  and  axiUars, 
beantiiully  barred  with  black  and  white  or  tawny  ;  shaft  of  iirst  primary  whit«.  In 
breeding  plumage,  brownish-black  above,  variegated  with  bay ;  reddish-brown  below, 
variegated  with  dusky ;  a  tawny  superciliary  and  dusky  loral  stripe.  At  other  seasons, 
dark  gray  above,  the  feathers  with  dusky  centres  and  pale  gray  or  whitish  edges ; 
lower  Dack  pare  white ;  superciliary  line  and  spot  on  under  eye-lid  white ;  below,  white, 
the  iognlum,  fore-breast,  and  sides  heavily  shaded  with  gray,  leaving  chin  whitish ;  tlM 
flanks  and  crissum  with  wavy,  dusky  spots  or  bars.  Length,  10.&  to  12.50 ;  extent, 
17.50  to  20.25;  wing,  5.40  to  6.10;  bill,  2.20  to  3.25;  whole  naked  leg,  3.40  to  4.15. 
Weight,  2  oz.  7  dr.  to  4  oz.  4  dr.,  according  to  condition. 

The  8npxK)sed  species  (if.  aoolopaceus),  based  on  larger  size  and  larger  bill,  is  not  even 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  variety.  Almost  any  flock  coutaina  a  per  cent,  of  such  individuals. 
The  difference  in  these  respects  is  merely  the  normal  individual  variation.  The  follow- 
ing fresh  measurements  of  nine  individuals,  shot  out  of  the  same  flock,  exhibit  the  ex- 
tremes connected  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  will  convince  those  most  skeptical 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  supposed  species : 

Total  length 

Extent  of  wings . 

Wing 

Whole  naked  leg. 
Bill 

These  nine  specimens  are  graded  according  to  length  of  bill,  with  which  it  will  bo 
seen  other  dimensions  grade  approximately,  though  not  corresponding  in  every  in- 
stance. The  length  of  bill  varies  over  an  inch,  or  about  .34  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
length,  which  is  2.77  inches;  that  is  to  say,  its  variation  is  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  length.  The  variation  is  next  greatest  in  the  length  of  leg.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  variation.  The  bill  of  Ereunetea  puaillus,  of  Numeniua  longirostriSj  and 
doubtless  of  other  waders,  is  quite  as  variable. 

This  species  bas  a  very  extensive  distribution  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, and  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  occurring  as  a  straggler  in 
the  Old  World.  Its  regular  migrations  are  of  immense  extent,  and  are 
performed  with  great  expedition.  Passing  the  Middle  districts  in  April, 
the  birds  wend  their  way  to  the  far  North,  where  they  breed,  and  are 
agaiu  iimoug  us  before  the  end  of  August.  The  line  of  migration  seems 
immaterial;  many  pass  along  either  coast,  while  as  great  numbers  fly 
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over  the  interior,  along  oar  larger  water-coorses.  The  spring  fiassage 
i8  performed  with  greater  celerity  than  the  return  in  the  aatnma,  when 
they  linger  leisurely  over  snitable  feeding  grounds  all  the  way  along. 
3Iany  winter  in  the  sonthem  iK)rtions  of  the  Union,  though  others  reach 
South  America,  even  Brazil  and  Chili.  I  have  found  them  in  Novem- 
ber in  Southern  California  and  the  Carolinas,  in  both  of  which  regions 
some  probably  winter.  In  the  spring  passage  many  are  found  in  neariy 
or  quite  perfect  dress,  like  the  Golden  Plovers,  but  in  the  fall  the  gray 
plumage  is  mostly  assumed  before  they  reach  the  United  States,  the 
change  doubtless  occurring  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  incubation  are  com- 
})leted,  though  traces  of  the  summer  vesture,  in  a  few  black,  bay -edged 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  and  a  slight  rufesceuce  of  the  under  plumage, 
may  frequently  be  observed  until  October.  The  earliest  period  when  I 
have  seen  the  birds  anywhere  in  the  United  States  was  the  first  week 
in  August,  in  Northern  Dakota,  and  I  was  led  to  infer,  from  the  evident 
youth  of  the  specimens  then  secured,  that  they  were  bred  there,  or  not 
far  off.  We  have,  however,  no  more  unquestionable  instance  of  the 
breeding  within  our  limits.  Writers  ui>on  Maine  birds  speak  of  the  spe- 
cies as  a  "summer  visitor,"  and  JJr.  Suekley,  in  Washington  Territory,  re- 
fers to  a  May  specimen  he  supposed  to  be  breeding.  So  little  has  hith- 
erto been  made  known  of  the  breeding  of  the  species,  that  I  have  the 
more  pleasure  in  giving  an  account.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  nesting  in  Alaska, 
and  the  eggs  are  in  the  Smithsonian.  "  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species," 
he  says,  "on  the  3d  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  secured  the  i>arent  bird  with 
the  eggs.  The  nest  was  a  simple  hollow  in  the  ground,  in  a  grassy 
hummock,  in  the  centre  of  a  marshy  spot,  with  scarcely  any  lining  what- 
ever— nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  nest  to  bring  away.  The  female,  when 
startled  from  the  nest,  shuffled  oil'  with  great  rapidity  among  the  grassy 
hummocks,  making  a  very  difficult  mark  to  shoot  at."  Very  little  has 
been  recorded  of  the  breeding  resorts  of  the  MacrorhatnphuSj  while  the 
eggs  are  almost  unknown.  Several  sets  are  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, collected  by  the  indefatigable  MacFarlane,  at  the  Anderson 
liiver  Fort,  and  on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  that  river.  They  were 
taken  late  in  June,  at  which  season  they  appear  to  have  been  fresh,  or 
nearly  so.  The  labels  state  that  the  eggs  were  placed  on  a  few  dried 
leaves,  in  or  around  a  marshy  tract.  One  set  contains  four  eggs,  another 
three,  another  only  two ;  but  we  must  presume  that  four  is  the  regular 
nest-complement.  The  eggs  are  not  peculiar  among  their  allies  in  any 
respect,  and  probably  no  description  would  suffice  for  their  positive 
identification.  The  following  measurements  indicate  the  size  and  shape: 
1.75  by  1.15  (unusually  long,  narrow,  and  pointed);  1.70  by  1.15;  1.62 
by  1.12  (about  an  average);  1.68  by  1.10;  1.55  by  1.10  (very  short). 
Tlie  ground-color  is  the  same  as  in  GalUnagOy  with  all  its  variation, 
while  the  general  character  of  the  markings  is  identical,  even  to  the 
occasional  occurrence,  of  sharp,  black  tracery  over  the  ordinary  spots 
and  blotches.  One  of  the  eggs  has  the  markings  rather  chocolate  than 
umber-brown,  and  much  smaller  and  more  dittuse  than  they  are  in  an}' 
of  the  exami)les  of  Oallinago  which  happen  to  be  before  me. 
.  On  the  sandbars,  muddy  tints,  and  marshy  meadows  of  the  oSTorth 
Carolina  coast  I  found  the  Gray-backs  very  common,  in  tiocks,  all 
through  the  fall,  associated  with  Godwits,  Telltales,  and  various  Sand- 
pipers. But  nowhere  have  I  seen  them  so  abundant  as  in  Dakota 
during  the  fall  passage — everywhere  on  the  ponds,  and  especially  in  the 
saline  pools  of  the  alkali  regi(m  along  the  Upper  Missouri.  There  the 
birds  were  loitering  in  great  flocks,  wading  in  water  so  loaded  with 
alkali  that  it  looked  sea-green  and  blew  off  a  white  cloud  with  the  slight- 
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est  breeze,  while  the  edges  for sevei^al  jards  all  arouDd  were  snow-white 
with  S(tlid  efflorescence.  Gazing  only  at  the  pool,  one  would  fancy  him- 
self on  an  ice-bound  Arctic  region,  while  the  surrounding  country  was 
desolate  to  match.  Aronnd  sucfi  pools,  the  water  of  which  was  utterly 
undrinkable  for  man  or  beast,  were  numerous  Ducks  and  waders,  espe- 
cially Teal,  Plover,  and  these  Snipe,  swimming,  wading,  or  dozing  in 
troops  on  the  banks  in  the  yellow  light  of  autumn,  all  in  excellent  order 
for  the  table.  They  were  loaded  with  fat,  though  it  seemed  incredible 
that  they  could  thrive  in  such  bitterly  nauseating  and  purgative  waters. 

The  Ked  breasted  Snipe  is  a  gentle  and  unsuspicious  creature  by 
nature,  most  sociably  disposed  to  its  own  kind,  as  well  as  toward  its 
relatives  among  the  Ducks  and  waders.  In  the  western  regions,  where 
they  are  not  often  molested,  no  birds  are  more  confiding,  though  none 
more  timid.  They  gather  in  such  close  flocks,  moreover,  that  the  most 
cruel  slaughter  may  be  effected  with  ease  by  one  intent  only  on  filling 
his  bag.  As  we  approach  a  pool  we  see  numbers  of  the  gentle  birds 
wandering  along  the  margin,  or  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  the  shallow 
parts,  probing  here  and  there  as  they  advance,  sticking  the  bill  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  mud  to  its  full  length  with  a  quick,  dexterous  move- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  submerging  the  whole  head  for  a  second  or 
two.  All  the  while  they  chat  with  each  other  in  a  low,  pleasing  tone, 
entirely  oblivious  of  our  dangerous  proximity.  With  the  explosion  that 
too  often  hapi^ens,  the  next  moment  some  stretch  dead  or  dying  along 
the  strand,  others  limp  or  flutter  with  broken  legs  or  wings,  while  the 
survivors,  with  a  startled  weet^  take  wing.  Not,  however,  to  fly  to  a 
place  of  safety ;  in  a  compact  body  they  skim  away,  then  circle  back, 
ap])roaching  again  the  fatal  spot  with  a  low,  wayward,  gliding  motion, 
and  often  realight  in  the  midst  of  their  dead  or  disabled  companions. 
No  birds  fly  more  compactly,  or  group  together  more  closely  in  alight- 
ing; it  seems  as  if  the  timid  creatures,  aware  of  their  defenceless  con- 
dition, sought  safety,  or  at  least  reassurance,  in  each  other's  company. 
Thus  it  happens  that  a  whole  flock  may  be  secured  by  successive  dis- 
charges, if  the  gunner  will  seize  the  times  when  they  stand  motionless, 
in  mute  alarm,  closely  huddled  together.  In  a  little  while,  however,  if 
no  new  appearance  disturbs  them,  they  cast  off  fear  and  move  about 
separately,  resuming  their  busy  probing  for  the  various  water-bugs, 
leeches,  worms,  and  soft  molluscs,  which  form  their  food,  as  well  as  the 
seeds  of  various  aquatic  plants.  When  in  good  order,  they  are  excel- 
lent eating.  * 

Being  partly  web-footed,  this  Snipe  swims  tolerably  well  for  a  little 
distance  in  an  emergency,  as  when  it  may  get  for  a  moment  beyond  its 
depth  in  wading  about,  or  when  it  may  fall,  broken-winged,  on  the  water. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  this  last,  I  have  seen  one  swim  bravely  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  with  a  curious  bobbing  motion  of  the  head  and 
corresponding  jerking  of  the  tail,  to  a  hiding  place  in  the  rank  grass 
across  the  pool.  When  thus  hidden  they  keep  perfectly  still,  and  may 
be  picked  up  without  resistance,  except  a  weak  flutter,  and  perhaps  a 
low,  j)leading.cry  for  pity  on  their  pain  and  helplessness.  When  feed- 
ing at  their  ease,  in  consciousness  of  peace  and  security,  few  birds  are 
of  more  pleasing  appearance.  Their  movements  are  graceful  and  their 
attitudes  often  beautifully  statuesque. 
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MICIIOPALAMA  HIMAXTOPUS,  (Bp.)  Bd. 

Stm  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  hiwattiojutft.  Bi'.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  ii,  1826, 157.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  284. — 8w.  &, 
KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  lb'S\\  380.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1833, 89,  pi.  25,  f.  3.— AuD.,  Oru. 
Bio«.  iv,  1*^38,  332,  pi.  334  ;  Svn.  1839,  235  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  271,  pi.  334.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844.  232.— SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolapaoes,  54. 

THnga  (Hemipalama) himantopuSfBp.f  S[»ecc.Comp.  1827, 61 ;  8yn.  1828, 316.^-NuTT.,Man. 
ii,  l'?:i4,  138. 

Hemipalama  himantopm,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 49— DeKay,  N.  Y. Zool.  1844, 235,  pi. 86, ^g.  196. 

Totanns  himantopHSf  Lemb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  95. 

Micropalama  himaittopus,  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 726. — Salv.,  Il)i8,i,  1859, 229  (Gnatemala). — 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  m'A),  No.  213  (Ohio).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
174.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294 ;  viii,  1864, 101  (Sombrero).— CouES, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  294.— Cons,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122  (South  Caro- 
lina).-Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  290  (Ecuador).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).— 
J:?CL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  199  (Pern).— TuR^'B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31  (New  Jer- 
sey ;  May  and  Ang.). — Aixex,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  639  (Maaaachoeetta  and  New 
Hampshire).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Fort  Bridger).— Mayn., 
Guide,  1870,  140  (New  Hampshire).— Brewst.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  307  (Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  253.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1873,  309  (Peni).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  x,  1^74.  383  (Illinois). 

Ereunete«  himantopusj  Suxd.,  Ofv.  Kon^;!.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1869,  587,  602  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Porto  Rico). 

Micrapelama  himanlopus^  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  48,  No.  10298. 

IHnga  multifa«ciataj  Licnr.     (Gray.) 

Hemipalama  multistriata.  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  1849,578,  pi.  156,  f.  2.— Pelz.,  O.  Bras,  iii,  311. 

Tringa  douglam,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  379,  pi.  66. 

Eringa  {Hemipalama)  dmiglasiif  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1H34, 141. 

Trijiga  (Hemipalama)  audubonif  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 140. 

Hob. — North  America  generally.    Not  observed  weet  of  the  Rocky  MouDtaina.    Bare 
in  the  United  States.    West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  moat  of  South  America. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
JLater  Expeditions. — 60790,  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  (SteoemBon), 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  Sandpiper,  connecting  this  groap  with  the  tme  Snipe  by 
means  of  Macrarhampkus,  with  which  its  relationshipa  are  very  cloee.  Its  pattern  of 
coloration  and  changes  of  plnmage  are  much  as  in  M.  griteus.  The  bill  ia  quite  snipe- 
like,  though  shorter;  the  legs  are  very  long,  relatively  exceeding  those  of  Macrorkam- 
phus,  and  there  are  two  basalwebs  to  the  toes,  as  in  Ereunetes,  Full  descriptibns  appear 
in  my  Monograph  above  cited,  and  in  the  Key. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  the  Stilt  Sandpiper  alive,  and  it  appears  to  be 
rather  rare  in  the  United  States,  through  which  it  passes  during  the 
migration,  some  probably  wintering  toward  the  South.  It  occurs  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Its  range  is  probably  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Macrorh'ami)hus  (jrisetts  ;  like  this  species,  it  is  extensively  dis- 
persed over  the  West  Indies,  in  Central  and  part  of  South  America 
during  the  winter.  It  is  only  known  to  breed  in  high  latitudes,  beyond 
our  border.  Several  collectors  have  lately  taken  it  during  the  migra- 
tion along  the  New  England  coast,  where,  however,  like  Tringa  bairdU, 
it  appears  to  be  of  rare  occuirence,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
I  placed  it  in  my  South  Carolina  list  on  Prof.  Gibbes'  authorit>\  Mr. 
Stevenson  procured  it  at  Fort  Bridger.  It  undoubtedly  migrates  gen- 
erally through  the  Missouri  region. 

Two  sets  of  eggs,  purporting  to  be  of  this  species,  are  in  the  Smith- 
sonian ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  parent  was  secured,  or,  at  least, 
reecivcil,  and  1  question  the  identification,  believing  •the  eggs  to  be 
those  of  Tryngites  rufescem.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  not  the  latter, 
they  are  absolutely  identical  with  them  in  every  respect,  as  fully  de- 
scribed further  on. 
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EREUNETES  PUSILLUS,  (Linn.)  Cass. 
Semlpalmated  Sandpiper, 

Tringa pmiVa^  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766,  252  (based  on  THnga  cincltts  dominicensia  minor, 
Briss.,  V,  222,  pi.  25,  f.  2.  Not  of  Meyer y  nor  of  Bechfttein,  nor  of  WiUon). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  nS6y  681.— LatII.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  737.— (f )  Vibill.,  Noov. 
Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  452.— SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  Soolopacm,  55. 

Ereunetes  pifsiUus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xiii.  1860,  195  (Cartha^ena). — Coues,  ibid. 
1H(U,  177,  23:^.— CouKs  6c  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Vekr.,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Alj.en,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 
87.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  294.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero)  ;  viii,  1866,  294.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  292.— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587,  602  (St.  Bartholomew 
and  Porto  Rico).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  97 ; 
1871,  31.— Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
:J55  ;  iii,  1672,  182.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  254,  tig.  165.— Riihjw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
X,  1874,  384. 

Ereunetes  petrificatus.  III.,  Prod.  1811,  262  (Bahia).— Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  724.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  212.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  174.— Turnb.,  B. 
E.  Pa.  1«69,  31.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 241.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10. 

Tringa  semipalmata,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813, 131,  pi.  63,  f.  3 ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829,  132  ; 
Brewer's  ed.  1840,  542,  fig.  225 ;  Syn.  725.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. 
xxxiv,  1819,  462.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 381.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839, 
iii,  pi.  408  ;  Syn.  1839,  236 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  277,  pi.  336.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I,  1844, 
2;{9.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Em.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Nbwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 100.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  65. 

Tringa  (Hemipalama)  semipalmatay  Bp.,  Obe.  Wils.  1825,  No.  212 ;  Speco.  Comp.  1827,  62. 

Hemipalama  «emtjMi/ma/a,  Lbmb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  96. 

Tringa  (Heteropoda)  semipalmata,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  136. 

Heteropoda  temipalmaia,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  236,  pi.  86,  fig. 
195.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  580,  pi.  156,  f.  1.  / 

Ertunetes  aemipalmMia,  Cab.,  Schomb.  Reise,  iii,  758 ;  J.  f.  0. 1856,  419. — Bp.,  Comptes 
Rendos,  xliii,  1856,  p.  — . 

Tringa  breviroeiriSy  Spix,  Av.  Bras,  ii,  1825,  76,  pi.  93. 

FeHdna  bristtoni,  Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  277  ("  T,  putilla  L."). 

Heteropoda  mauri,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Gundl.,  J.  t,  O.  1856,  419  (Cnba). 

Hemipalama  minor^  Lemb.,  Ay.  Cuba,  1860,  97. 

Ereuneteft  occidentaliB,  LaWR.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864, 107  ( var.  f    Pacific  coast). 

Quotations  additional  to  the  above  are :  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859, 229  (Gnatemala) ;  Newt., 
ibid,  258  (Santa  Cmz) ;  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859,  p.  —  (Bahamas) ;  ScL.  A  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1867,  592  (Amazon) ;  Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  311  (Brazil ;  March  and  April). 

Hab,— The  whole  of  North  and  Central,  and  most  of  South  America.    West  Indies. 
Lieutenant  Warreu^s  Exptdition.^-i&IO,  Bijoux  Hills ;  9045,  9047,  9048,  Lonp  Fork. 
Not  procured  by  either  of  the  later  Expeditions.    (The  bird  so  quoied  by  8teeen$onf 
p.  466,  IS  Ti^ga  mwuiUla,) 

This  abandant  and  wetl-known  little  bird  o<*cnrs  throaghoat  the 
Missouri  region,  in  suitable  places,  during  the  migration,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

A  very  large  series  of  the  eggs  of  Sreunetea  shows  the  variations 
probably  always  observable  when  great  uombers  of  any  limicoline 
wader's  eggs  are  examined.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  like  the  Butt- 
breasted  Sandpiper's  eggs  described  beyond,  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
normal  pattern.  Others,  however,  are  quite  different.  One  variation 
affects  the  ground-color,  which,  instead  of  being  day-colored  (very  pale 
grayish  or  greeuish-drab),  is  decidedly  olivaceous ;  and  in  these  eg^ 
the  markings  are  correspondingly  heavy,  rather  umber-browu  thiui 
chocolate.  In  another  decided  variety  the  markings,  instead  of  being 
bold  blotching,  massed  at  the  large  end,  are  exceedingly  fine  dotting, 
uniform  over  the  whole  egg^  drawn  like  a  veil,  as  it  were,  over  the 
ground,  giving  the  predominant  complexion  to  the  egg.  The  following 
are  several  measurements:  1.22  by  0.84;  1.24  by  0.83;  1.20  by  0.85. 
The  sets,  complete,  contain  three  or  four  eggs ;  those  with  one  or  two 
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are  presumably  iucomplete.  They  were  mostly  collected  late  in  June 
and  early  iu  July,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  in  the  Anderson  River  region, 
the  Barren  Grounds,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  at  Franklin  Ba3%  Others 
are  from  Hudson's  Ba3\  According  to  the  labels,  the  nests  are,  as 
usual,  a  depression  of  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  grasses  or 
leaves,  and  are  generally  situate  in  or  near  marshy  tracts. 

TRINGA  MINUTILLA,  Vieill. 
Least  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  minufiUa,  Vikill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  tVHist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  462.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B. 
iii,  1849,  579.— SCHL.,  Mas.  Paya-Bas,  ScolopaceSj  p.  46. — Sharpe  &,  Dresser, 
B.  Eur.  pt.  xii,  Aug.  1672.— Coves,  Key,  1672,  254.— Fl^'6CH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1672, 
65.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1673,  456  (Peru). 

Actodromus  i}tiiit<ft//a,  Bp.,  Comptes  Reudus,  1656. 

Actodramas  minutiUa,  CocES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  191,  230.— CoCES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 
1866,  97 ;  ibid.  1671,  30.— CouES,  Ibis,  1866,  269.— CouES,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xii, 
1666, 122.— Cuuf:s,  Pr.  Eaa.  lost,  v,  1666, 294.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1666,  37  (Texas).— 
Coles  &  Pkent.,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1661,  415.— Lawr.,  Add.  Lye  viii,  1666. 294.— 
■  Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1664,  77.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  it,  1671,  356;  ili,  1872, 
162.— Allen,  Mem.  Best.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1662,  126.— Verr.,  ibid.  136.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 
165,  pi.  15,  f.  4  (egg).— Dall  <&  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).— 
Mayn.,  Guide,  16?0. 140.— Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1673  (Aleutian  Islands).— 
RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1674,  384. 

Tringa  puniUay  Wiijs.,  Am.  Om.  v,  1813,  32,  pi.  37,  f.  4  (not  of  L\nftau9  and  European 
writers).— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  ili,  1829, 134.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1640,  347,  fig.  161.— 
Bp.,  Comp.  Specc.  1827,  237  ;  Syn.  1626,  319.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1631, 
366.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  180,  pi.  .T20 ;  Syn.  1639,  237  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1642, 
280,  pi.  337.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  240.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 100.— Purx., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Ho v,  Smitbs.  Rep.  1664,  436.- Hart.,  Br.  Biids, 
1872,  143  (European). 

PelidnapuHlla,  Bp.,  List,  1836,  50.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  348. 

Tringa  wilsani,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1634,  121.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  721.— Coop.  &,  BUCK.,  N. 
H.  Wasb.  Ter.  1800,  240.— Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  xiii,  1860. 196  (Cartbagena).— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  209.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1669,  31.-^rippe, 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv,  1672,  241. 

Actodromus  wihoni,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856. 

<T)2Vtif^a  campestrie.  Light.,  Verz.  Doubl.  1623,  74  (may  be  bairdii  or  bonapartii). 

Tringa  nana,  LiCHT.,  Nomen.  Av.  1854,  92. 

THnga  georgicoy  Light.    (Gray.) 
Extralimital  quoiationt.-ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  311  (Cordova);  ScL.,  Ibia,  1859,  229 

<Guatemala);  Newt.,  ibid.  256  (Santa  Cruz) ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  422  (Cuba) ;  Brt.,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas)  ;  Sgl.,  P.  Z.  8. 1860,  263  (Orizaba);  1661,  80  (Jamaica); 

Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1861,  334  (Panama) ;  Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  131  (Gala- 
pagos) ;  Sgi.,  p.  Z.  S.  1864,  176  (Mexico) ;  Sgl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S,  1867,  591  (Amazon); 

Pelz.,  Om.  311  (Brazil). 

^a&.— North,  Central  and  South  America,  and  West  Indies.    Accidental  in  Europe 
(Cornwall,  Rodd,  Zool.  1854,  4297 ;  Devon,  Id.,  ibid.  1869, 1920 ;  Jide  Hartino). 
Lieutenant  ffarren's  Eiq}edUion.^'-9046,  Loup  Fork. 
Later  i>jM(ft/u>n«.— 60792,  North  Platte, 
l^ot  obtained  by  Captain  Rayr.olds'  Expedition. 

Abundant  in  the  Missouri  region  during  the  migrations,  as  every- 
where else,  in  suitable  places,  throughout  the  United  States.  Finding 
it  in  July,  in  the  Ked  Eiver  region,  I  am  led  to  believe  it  may  some- 
times nest  so  far  south,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

This  little  bird  is  one  of  several  species  that  collectively  inhabit  all 
the  world,  and  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  naturalists  have 
difficulty  iu  telling  them  apart.  Perhaps  they  all  sprung  from  the  pair 
that  Noah  kept,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Difference  of  species  aside,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  millions  of  the  little  creatures  run 
about  the  sand  and  mud  of  this  world  to-day  ;  and  in  thinking  of  any 
single  one  of  them,  a  grain  of  sand  comes  to  mind.    We  remember  the 
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pretty  fable  of  the  drop  of  water  that,  complaining  to  the  gods  of  its 
utter  uselessness  and  insignificance,  evaporated  into  mist,  and,  distilled 
as  a  dew-drop,  fell  into  the  open  shell  of  an  oyster,  to  become  a  pearl 
that  flashed  in  the  coronet  of  kings.  Snch  exaltation  of  the  little  bird 
as  this  may  never  be ;  it  would  be  a  difficult  task,  indeed,  to  select  any 
one  of  the  species  and  distinguish  it  from,  still  less  above,  the  others. 
Yet  who  knows  just  how  much  even  a  single  one  of  the  birds  may  feelf 

Fogs  hang  low  and  heavy  over  rock-girdleil  Labrador.  Angry  waves, 
palled  with  rage,  exhaust  themselves  to  encroach  upon  the  stem  shores, 
and  baffled,  sink  back  howling  into  the  depths.  Winds  shriek  as  they 
course  from  crag  to  crag  in  mad  career,  till  the  humble  mosses  that 
clothe  the  rocks  crouch  lower  still  in  fear.  Overhead  the  Sea  Gulls 
scream  as  they  winnow,  and  the  Murres,  all  silent,  ply  eager  oars  to 
escape  the  blast.  What  is  here  to  entice  the  steps  of  the  delicate  birds  f 
Yet  they  have  come,  urged  by  resistless  impulse,  and  have  made  a  nest 
on  the  gix)und  in  some  half-sheltered  nook.  The  material  was  ready 
at  hand,  in  the  mossy  covering  of  the  earth,  and  little  care  or  thought 
was  needed  to  fashion  a  little  bunch  into  a  little  home.  Four  eggs  are 
laid  (they  are  buflfy-yellow,  thickly  spotted  over  with  brown  and  drab), 
with  the  points  together,  that  the}'  may  take  up  less  room  and  be  more 
warmly  covered ;  there  is  need  of  this,  such  large  eggs  belonging  to  so 
small  a  bird.  As  we  draw  near  the  mother  sees  us,  and  nestles  closer 
still  over  her  treasures,  quite  hiding  them  in  the  covering  of  her  breast, 
and  watches  us  with  timid  eyes,  all  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  what  is 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own  life.  Her  mate  stands  motionless,  but  not 
unmoved,  hard  by,  not  venturing  even  to  chirp  the  note  of  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  she  loves  to  hear.  Alas  I  hope  fades  and  dies  out, 
leaving  only  fear ;  there  is  no  further  concealment — we  are  almost  upou 
the  nest — almost  trodden  upon  she  springs  up  with  a  piteous  cry  and 
flies  a  little  distance,  realighting,  almost  Inside  herself  with  grie/f ;  for 
sbe  knows  only  too  well  what  is  to  be  feared  at  such  a  time.  If  there 
were  hope  for  her  that  her  nest  were  undiscovered,  she  might  dissimulate, 
and  try  to  entice  us  away  by  those  touching  deceits  that  maternal  love 
inspires.  But  we  are  actually  bending  over  her  treasures,  and  decep- 
tion would  be  in  vain ;  her  grief  is  too  great  to  be  witnessed  unmoved, 
still  less  portrayed ;  nor  can  we,  deaf  to  her  beseeching,  change  it  into 
despair.  We  have  seen  and  admired  the  home — ^there  is  no  excuse  for 
making  it  desolate ;  we  have  not  so  much  as  touched  one  of  the  precious 
eggs,  and  will  leave  them  to  her  renewed  and  patient  care. 

This  is  one  verse  in  the  little  Sand-bird's  life,  with  the  wolf  at  the 
door  of  what  would  seem  the  perfect  security  of  an  humble  home.  Now 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  young  birds  are  grown  strong  of  wing, 
family  joins  family,  and  the  gathering  goes  to  the  sea-beach.  Stretches 
of  sand,  or  pebbly  shingle,  or  weed-loaded  rocks,  or  muddy  flats  be- 
strewn with  wrack,  invite,  and  are  visited  in  turn  ]  and  each  yields 
abundant  sustenance.  The  unsuspecting  birds  ramble  and  play  heed- 
lessly in  the  very  front  of  man,  unmindful  of,  because  unknowing,  dan* 
ger;  they  have  a  sad  lesson  to  learn  the  coming  winter,  when  they  are 
tormented  without  stint,  and  a  part^of  their  number  slaughtered  in 
more  civilized  countries  for  mere  sport,  or  for  the  morsel  of  food  their 
bodies  may  afibrd.  Blasts  fiercer  than  they  ever  knew  before  come  out 
of  the  north  ;  autumn  is  upon  them,  and  they  must  not  wait.  Flocks 
rise  on  wing,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  beaches  and  the  marshes  of 
the  States  are  thronged. 

But  except  from  ourselves,  the  birds  have  little  to  fear.  Their 
enemies  are  few,  they  lead  a  merry,  contented  life,  and  it  is  no  ^<s^<^<^t. 
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they  increase  aud  multiply  till  they  become  like  armies  as  to  numbers* 
Besides  being  gregarious  among  themselves,  they  are  sociable  with 
other  birds,  and  there  is  hardly  a  gathering  of  waders  of  any  sort  any 
where  that  the  Peep  family  is  not  represented  in.  Gadabouts,  perbapst 
they  are,  but  no  scandal  mongers ;  ubiquitous,  turning  up  everywhere 
when  least  expected,  but  never  looked  ill  upon ;  bustling  little  busy 
bodies,  but  minding  their  own  business  strictly.  Besides  environing  a 
continent  on  three  sides  at  least  (and  perhaps  on  the  Arctic  shores  as 
well),  not  a  river  or  lake,  not  a  creek  or  pond,  the  banks  of  which  are 
not  i)oi)uIated  at  one  season  or  another ;  the  track  of  their  tiny  feet, 
imprinted  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore  and  the  soil  of  the  inland  water, 
shows  where  they  have  gone.  Their  uumbei*s  swell  in  no  small  degree 
the  great  tide  of  birds  that  ceaselessly  ebbs  aud  flows  once  a  year  in  the 
direction  of  the  polar  star ;  they  taken  away,  a  feature  of  the  land 
would  be  lost.  Altogether,  they  become  imposing,  though  singly  in- 
siguiticant.  If  we  do  not  know  just  what  part  is  given  out  to  them  in 
the  grand  play  of  Nature,  at  least  we  may  be  assured  they  have  a  part 
that  is  faithfully  and  well  peribrmed. 

TRIXGA  BAIBDII,  Coues. 
Baird's  Sandpiper, 

(f)  Trifiga  melanofas^  Vieill.  (based  on  Chorlito  lamo  negro  of  Azara.) 

(T)  Tringa  pectoraUij  Cass.,  Gilliss'  Exp.  ii,  1855,  195. 

Tringa  schimii,  Woodh.,  8it|;r.  Rep.  1853,  100  (excl.  ayn.;  neo  Brehm). 

Tringa  bonapartiij  Ca8S.,  Baird*B  B.  N.  A.  1858,  72*2  {partim;  neo  Svhlegel). — Ha  YD.,  Eep. 
18®2,  174  (error).--ELiJOT,  Introd.  B.  N.  A.  (pariim), 

Tringa  maculata,  ScHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopacen,  1864,  39  (partim), 

Jotodromaa  bairdii,  CouKH,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1H61,  194;  1866,  97.~ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  369 
(Mexico).— Dall  dz.  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  ;J92  (Alaska).— ^tk v.,  U.  S. 
Geo!.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Aijjen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182 
(Colorado).— Brkwst.,  Am.  Nat.  vi,  1872,  .306  (Boston,  Mass.).— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873  10 

Tringa  hairdii,  Scu,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 332  (Chili).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  ibid,  1868, 144  (CoDchitaB).— 
Hart.,  Ibis,  1670,  152  (Panama,  New  Granada,  and  Peru).— Nkwt.,  P.  Z.  8. 
1871,  677  (egg).— Andkr.,  B.  Daraaraland,  1872,  308  (Walwicb  Bay,  South 
Africa).— Merr.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872, 700  (Wyoming).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 
255.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 466.— Ridow.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874, 384  (Ulinoit). 

THnga  (Heteropygia)  bairdii,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10308. 

Bab. — North  America,  chiefly  in  the  Interior.  Rare  on  the  Atlantie  coast.  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.    Accidental  in  Africa. 

Lieutenant  Warren'9  JE^x/wdilion.- 4869,  Omaha  City ;  6442,  Yellowstone  River ;  5443, 
Cedar  Creek. 

Later  Erpediiion9,-~b4»J7,  61154,  Wyoming ;  60791,  60793-6,  North  Platte  and  Little 
Sandy ;  62361,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Wyommg. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

Erroneously  given  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Report  as  "  IHnga  hanaparUij''  npon  Mr.  Caasin's 
identification,  who,  in  1868,  gave  these  three  specimens  as  mmaiNirh'i,  together  with 
two  others,  Nos.  8800,  8769,  or  the  Smithsonian  Register,  taken  by  Dr.  Cooper,  while 
fit  route  fh>m  Fort  Kearney  to  Fort  Laramie.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  specimens,  from  Zofii, 
New  Mexico,  as  above  cited,  are  this  species,  though  given  as  *'T.  $chinsH^  in  his 
report. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfectly  distinct  species  should  ever  haTe  been 
confounded  with  T,  fuscicoUiSt  to  which  it  bears  only  a  superficial  resemblance.  It  is 
really  much  nearer  both  T.  maculata  aud  T,  minutUla^  between  which  it  stands  exactly 
int«rmediate,  though  readily  distinguished  from  either.  Of  its  characters  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  perfectly  accurate  account  given  in  my  works  above  quoted, 
and  here  partly  reproduced  in  substance.  As  Dr.  Sclater  has  shown,  sinoe  the  species 
lias  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  Central  and  South  as  well  as  North  America,  the  name 
hairdii  is  quite  probably  anticipated  by  at  least  one  other;  but  this  point  has  not  been 
•determined. 
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JduJt  i  .—Bill  trholly  black,  small  and  slender,  sliebtlv  shorter  than  tbe  head,  jnst 
as  long  as  the  tarsus  or  as  tbe  middle  toe  and  olaw,  saffbtly  expanded  or  lancet-shaped 
at  the  end,  the  iK>int  acute ;  grooves  long,  narrow,  deep ;  feathers  on  side  of  lower 
mandible  evidently  reaching  further  than  those  on  npper.  Upper  parts  brownish* 
black  (deepest  on  the  rump  and  middle  upper  tail-coverts,  and  liffbtest  on  the  neck 
behind),  each  feather  bordered  and  tipped  with  pale  brownish-yellow,  the  tipping  of 
tbe  scapulars  broadest  and  nearly  white,  their  margining  broad  and  brightest  m  tint, 
making  several  deep  scollops  toward  the  shafts  of  Uie  feathers.  Only  the  ooter  series 
of  upper  tail-coverts  on  each  side  varied  with  whitish.  Middle  tail-feathers  brownish- 
blacK,  the  others  plain  gray,  with  paler  margins.  Jugulum  tinged  with  light,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  spotted  and  streaked  with  illy-defined  blackish  markings,  as  are  also 
the  sides  nnder  the  wings.  Throat  and  the  other  under  parts  white,  unmarked.  Feet 
black,  like  the  bill.  Length,  7^:  extent,  15^;  wing,  4^;  bill,  0.85;  tarsus,  and  middla 
toe  and  claw,  the  same.  The  $  is  entirely  similar,  but  slightly  larger.  The  wmng 
have  the  upper  parts  wholly  light  brownish-ash,  darker  on  the  rump,  and  all  the 
feathers  witn  a  dark  field,  and  pale  or  whitish  edging:  waves  of  brownish-black  on 
tbe  scapulars.  Jugulum  and  breast  sufi'used  with  dull,  light  reddish-brown ;  the  spot- 
ting small,  sparse,  and  very  indistinct. 

T.  fuscicolHs  is  a  little  larger,  on  an  average;  the  bill  noticeably  stouter,  flesh- 
colored  at  base  below ;  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  do  not  extend 
noticeably  beyond  those  on  the  optper ;  tbe  scamilar  edging  is  bright  chestnut ;  the 
jugulum  IS  white,  or  barely  perceptibly  ashy  witb  numerous  narrow,  distinct  streaks ; 
and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white.  T.  hairdii  is  exactly  intermediate  in  siza 
between  T.  maculaUi  and  T.  minutillay  and  is  almost  identical  with  the  latter  in  patteru 
of  coloration,  but  the  markings  upon  the  breast  are  not  thick  and  heavy,  and  tne  edg* 
ings  of  the  scapulars  not  bright  chestnut.  Tbe  species  scarcely  requires  oomparisoa 
with  maculata;  the  latter  is  mnch  larger;  it  difiersin  the  colors  and  proportions  of  tha 
bill;  the  pattern  (plain,  unscolloped)  of  coloration  of  tbe  scapular  edgings;  the  abrupt 
transition  from  the  color  of  the  crown  to  that  of  the  hind  neck ;  the  heavy  pectoral 
markings,  dec.  J.  hairdii,  like  all  its  allies,  is  subject  to  a  partially  melanotic  condition 
of  plumage. 

Dr.  Hayden's  specimens,  above  enamerated,  were  the  first  I  saw  of  this 
species ;  they  were  iu  autamnal  or  otherwise  imperfect  plamage,  as  were 
also  Dr.  Woodhoase's.  Some  time  afterward  a  flue  and  extensive  suite> 
in  breeding  plumage,  was  procured  iu  Arctic  America,  by  Mr.  Keuni- 
cott  and  Mr.  Eoss,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Besolution,  Great  Slave  Lake. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  various  localities  in  Alaska,  where  it  also 
breeds ;  and  is  very  generally  dispersed  through  the  interior  of  North 
America,  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Until  recently,  we  bad  no 
evidence  of  its  occurrence  on  tbe  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  was  lately 
taken  by  Mr.  Hensbaw^  tbe  specimen  being  forwarded  to  me  for  identi- 
fication. The  extralimital  quotations  are  numerous  and  varied,  demon- 
strating a  range  in  general  coincident  with  that  of  other  small  wadera 
of  this  (*x>untry.  Its  line  of  migration  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
between  tbe  liocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  During  tbe  passage  it 
is  generally  distributed  over  the  Missouri  region,  and  is  rather  common. 
It  enters  the  United  States  as  early  as  August,  spreading  during  the 
following  month,  when  I  have  found  it  at  various  points  in  Dakota,  iu 
small  flocks,  associating  with  several  other  small  species,  such  as  the 
Red-breasted  Snipe  and  Wilson's  Phalarope,  along  the  sandy  margins 
of  small  streams,  and  around  muddy  sloughs.  It  has  a  soft,  mellow 
pipe,  like  others  of  its  genus,  and  appeared  very  innocent  and  confiding. 
In  its  general  habits  and  manners  I  noticed  nothing  peculiar. 

Mr.  Trippe  informs  me  that  during  the  latter  part  of  August  he  found 
large  flocks  of  this  species  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Evans,  Colorado^ 
between  13,000  and  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  feeding  upon  grass- 
hoppers. 

The  egg  of  this  species  was  first  described  by  Professor  Newton  from 
a  defective  si)ecimen,  not  permitting  a  complete  account.  The  Smith- 
sonian has  several  full  sets,  of  three  or  four  eggs  each,  all  taken  by  Mr. 
MacFarlane,  on  the  barren  grounds  of  the  Anderson  River  region,  and 
on  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  that  river.    They  were  collected  in  1865.^\58lsk. 
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in  June,  and  were  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  specimens  which  have 
reached  nataralists.  The  labels  give  no  items  of  the  uidification,  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  not  peculiar  in  any  respect.  The  shape  and  colora- 
tion conform  to  the  usual  styles  of  the  restricted  group  Actodramas. 
The  ground  of  the  egg  of  hairdii  is  clay-colored,  tending  in  some  cases, 
to  gray,  in  others  to  bufiy.  The  spotting  is  of  rich  umb^  and  chocolate 
browns  of  varying  shade  or  depth,  with  the  usual  paler  shell-markings. 
In  most  instances  the  markings  are  fine  and  innumerable,  of  indefinite 
nmall  size  and  shape,  and  though  thickest  and  largest  at  the  greater 
end,  only  occasionally  mass  there  into  great  blotches.  Some  specimens 
show  a  little  black  tracery  over  all  at  the  large  end.  SevenU  specimens 
measure  as  follows :  1.30  by  0.90  inches ;  1.35  by  0.94 ;  1.28  by  0.92. 
Some  were  taken  early  in  July,  at  which  date  they  contained  advanced 
embryos. 

TRINGA  MACULATA,  Vieill. 
Pectoral  Sandpiper;  Grass  Snipe;  Jaek  Snipe. 

Tringa  maculaiOy  Vikill.,  N.  D.  xxxiv,  1819,  465.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 

*208.-.8ciiLKG.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopacen,  39.— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862, 18.— TuRNB.^ 

B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  See.  1872,  241.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  36.— 

Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10.— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— 

Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  140.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  255.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 

1873,  455. 
Tringa  (Actodronuu)  maculaiay  Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  720.— RiDOW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 
Xringa  {Limnodnclut)  macHlaUiy  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10303. 
Pelidna  nuiculata,  Parz.,  Cat.  Ois.  Eur.  1856,  15. 
Actodromtui  maculata,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  197  and  230.— CouES  &  Prext., 

Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 415.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 294.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  1866, 

93.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iv.  1864,  77.— Vbrr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  153.— Boardm.,. 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128.— Lawr.,  Ann  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294.— Coop.,  Pr. 

Cal.  Acad.  1868.— Aixen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc^  i.  1868,  501.— CouES,  Pr.  Host.  Soc. 

xii,  1868,  122.— Dall  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  292.— Mayn.,  Guide, 

1870,  140.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182. 
Pelidna  nectaralis,  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  18:i8,  .'SO  ;  Cat.  Meth.  1842,  60.— (T)  Ca88.,  U.  8.  Ast. 

Exp.  ii,  1855,  195  (may  be  bairdii). 
Tringa  pector alts y  Say y  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  i,  1823, 171.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1833,  43,  pL 

23;  Syn.  1828,  318.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  111.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  210.— Yarr., 

Br.  Binls,  ii,  65-1 ;  iii,  82.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  41.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 

77.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  18:tt,  601 ;  v,  1839,  582 ;  pi.  294 ;  Svn.  1839,  232 ;  B- 

Am.  V,  1842,  259,  pi.  329.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842,  69.— Temm.,  Man. 

iv,  1840,  397 —GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  2:«.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool,  1844.  242,  pi.  85,  f. 

193.— SCHL,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  89.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— 

Lembeye,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  98.— Woodh.,  Sit^.  Rep.  1853,  100.— Meyer,  Br. 

Birds,  V,  1857,  89.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864. 

4:^8.— Reinil,  Ibis,  iii,  1859,  10  (Greenland).- Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1H69,  602 

(Porto  Rico). 
Tringa  dominicensiSy  Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 232. 
(?)  "  Tringa  campestridy  LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823,  74."    (Gray.) 

Among  the  extralimital  (luotations  are:  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova);  ibid,  1858,. 
C66  (Ecuador) ;  t&iU  1866, 189  (Pern);  ibid.  1867.  754  (Huall^o);  t&trf.  1869, 598  (Pern).— 
ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  229  (Guatemala).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  258  (Santa  Cruz). — Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 
1867,  69  (Bahamas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  63  (Panama).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  421 
(Cuba).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  311  (Brazil).— Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  327.— Harting  gives  six- 
teen British  instances,  with  references. 

i7a6.— North,  Central,  and  South  America.    West  Indies.    Greenland.    Europe. 
Not  obtaiueil  by  any  of  the  Expeditious. 

Under  the  various  names  above  given,  and  also  under  that  of  "  Meadow 
Snipe,"  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  othen^ 
and  is  frequently  sought  after,  as  its  somewhat  game  like  habits  of  lying 
to  a  dog  and  jflushing  correctly  from  the  grass,  like  a  true  Snipe,  render 
it  an  attractive  object  of  pursuit;  beside  which,  in  the  fall  it  becomes 
very  fat,  and  it  is  then  excellent  eating.     Unlike  most  Sandpipers,  it 
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does  not  flock,  at  least  to  any  extent,  being  oftenest  found  scattered 
singly  or  in  pairs.  In  the  United  States  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  a 
bird  of  passage ;  for,  though  some  may  winter  along  our  southern  border 
and  others  breed  along  the  northern  tier  of  States,  such  probabilities 
require  to  be  confirmed.  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  quota- 
tions, its  winter  range  is  very  extensive,  yet  some  individuals  may  be 
found  in  the  Middle  States  as  late  as  November.  I  found  it  in  July 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  where  it  probably^  breeds,  though  I  did 
not  ascertain  the  fact.  It  occurred  sparingly  about  pools  on  Turtle 
Mountain,  in  company  with  T.  minutilla.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bird 
in  summer  in  Labrador,  where  it  frequents  low,  muddy  flats,  laid  bare 
by  the  tide,  and  the  salt-marshes  adjoining.  When  they  arise  from  the 
grass  to  alight  again  at  a  little  distance,  they  fly  in  silence  or  with  a 
single  ttceetj  holding  the  wings  deeply  incurved ;  but  when  suddenly 
startled  and  much  alarmed,  they  spring  quickly,  with  loud,  repeated 
cries,  and  make  off  in  a  zigzag,  much  like  the  common  Snipne.  Some- 
times, gaining  a  considerable  elevation,  they  circle  for  several  minutes 
in  silence  overhead,  flying  with  great  velocity,  perhaps  to  pitch  down 
again  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  same  spot  they  sprang  from.  The 
southward  migration  begins  in  August,  and  is  usually  completed  by  the 
following  month. 

TRINGA  FUSOICOLLIS,  VieilL 
Bonaparte's  Sandpiper;  Wlilte-riimped  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  fuscicoUUf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxziv,  1819,  461  (based  od  Chorliio 
pestar^o  pardOf  Azaka,  Apunt.  iii,  1785,  322  (Paraguay).— Drkss.,  B.  Eur.pt. 
XX,  Aug.  187.3  (Europe).— (T) T8CHUDI,  Fn.  Peru.  1844,  51  (Peru;  uucertain; 
quotes  minttHJlaf  Vikill.,  aud  oampesiris,  LiCHT.). 

THnga  cinclus,  var.,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  i,  1823,  172. 

Tringa  #cAin;ni,  Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  249.— Bp.,  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1833, 69,  pi.  24,  f.  2.— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  109.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831.  :J84.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1833, 529, 
pi.  278.— Aud.,  Syn.  1839,  236.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  275,  pi.  3fe.— (T)  Naum., 
Yog.  Deutsch.  vii,  1834,  453.— Eyt.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  ii,  53.— Macgil.,  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  72.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  579.— Gib.,  B.  L.  I.  1844, 241.— DkKay.,  Zool. 
N.  Y.  1844,  241,  pi.  84,  f.  191.-Putn.,  Pr,  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Rkinh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861,  10  (Greenland),    (Not  of  Brehm.) 

Pelidna  schinzii,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60. 

Tringa  honapartiiy  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 89.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolopaoes,  42. — 
Ca88.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  722j  pariim  (of  the  specimens  there  enumerated  only  one. 
No.  3451,  is  of  this  species;  the  others  belong  to  T.  baitdii).  (Not  of  Uayd., 
Rep.  1862,  which  actuallr  refers  to  T.  &air<fii.)— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.— 
Gray,  List  Br.  Birds,  1863,  167.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Couks,  Key, 
1872,  255.— SCL.  &  Sai.v.,  P.  Z.  8.  1872,  455  (Panama  to  Falkland).— RiDGW., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :«4. 

Actodromas  (Heteropygia)  bonapartii,  CouES,  Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1861,  199 ;  ibid.  1861,  232. 

Tringa  {Heieropygia)  bonaparteif  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49,  No.  10307. 

Jctodnmas  bonainiriiif  CouRfl,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 30.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 

162.— CouE8,  Ibis,  Apr.  1865,  p.  — .— Coues,  Am.  Nat  v,  1871, 197.— CouES,  Pr. 

-Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  294.— Ali.en,  Bull.  M.  G.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 

Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 294.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix. 

1862,  129.-Verr.,i7hU  139;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1802, 159.— Ma yn..  Guide,  1870, 140. 

Tringa  melanofus,  Bla8.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  19  (accidental  in  Europe).    (JN'ec  VieiU.) 

Jctodramua  melanotosy  Bp.,  R.  aud  M.  Z.  ix,  1857,  59  (Europe). 

Pelidna  melanotoSy  Degijini>-Gerbk,  Ois.  Eur.  ii,  202. — Bp.  (3omp.  Rend.  18.56,  596. 

Tringa  dorsaliSy  Light.,  Nomenc.  Av.  1654,  92  ( fide  JJrenser), 

Bab, — North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Not  observeil  in  Alaska.  Breeds 
in  the  far  North.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  in  the  Eastern  Province.  Win- 
ters in  the  Southeni  States.  Greeuland.  West  Indies  (Cuba,  Lembeye,  Aves,  1850, 
98  ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  421 ;  Jamaica,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 80).  Central  and  South  America 
(Amazon,  Scl.  6l  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  591 ;  Falklauds,  ibid,  1860,  387  ;  Buenos  Ayre% 
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ibid.  1868, 144 ;  Brazil,  Pelz.,  311).    Earope,  rarely  (Gooj>,  B.  E.  pi.  330;  Schl.,  7.  e.  ; 
Drgl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  231 ;  Metbb.,  Brit.  B.  v,  1857,  96;  Haet.,  BUd.  Brit.  B.  1872, 
14*2;  this  author  eDamerates  fourteen  BritiiUi  iuataooets  with  the  reforeiioea). 
Not  obtained  by  either  Expedition. 

Dr.  Haydeu^s  qaotation  of  Tringa  honapariii^  p.  174  of  his  Beport,  is 
erroneous,  being  based,  as  stated  in  the  la^t  article,  upon  Tringa  bairdiu 
The  claim  o{fuscicoUUt  to  a  place  among  the  Missouri  birds  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  my  discovery  of  it  in  Kansas,  where  I  found  it,  migrating 
northward  in  flocks^  May  22,  1804,  on  the  Bepnblican  Fork  of  the 
Kansas  River.  As  Dr.  Richardson  cites  an  example  from  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, we  may  be  sure  it  ranges  over  the  intermediate  ground.  It  is  a 
very  abundant  bird  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to 
Florida,  occurring  in  most  of  the  States  during  the  mijcration  only,  being 
found  in  Labrador  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  wintering  for 
southward. 

Mr.  Dall  did  not,  it  appears,  meet  with  it  in  Alaska,  where,  however, 
I  presume  it  will  be  at  length  found.  During  the  migrations  it  associ- 
ates freely  with  other  small  allies  along  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  muddy 
flats  back  of  the  beaches.  Its  general  habits  are  much  those  of  its  allies, 
though  it  has  some  traits  of  its  own,  among  them  a  peculiarly  low,  soft 
'^tweetj^^  and  a  remarkable  familiarity,  or,  rather,  heedlessness.  It  may 
be  distinguished,  even  at  a  distance,  by  its  white  upper  tail-coverts, 
which  show  conspicuously  when  not  covered  by  the  folded  wings.  A 
full  account  of  its  technical  characters,  as  well  as  other  items,  may  be 
found  among  my  various  papers  above  cited,  and  Sharpe  &  Dresser's 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  in  which  country,  it  seems,  the 
species  is  of  comparatively  frequent,  although  only  casual,  occurrence. 

To  judge  from  the  only  two  sets  I  have  examined,  said  to  be  of  Bona- 
parte's Sandpiper,  the  egg  is  altogether  peculiar  and  unmistakable, 
i^ut  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Sanderling  (Calidris)  so  very  closely 
that  I  fear  the  identification  is  not  beyond  question.  The  label  states 
that  the  female  was  shot,  but  it  was  not  received  at  the  Smithsonian 
with  the  other  collections  of  1865,  made  by  MacFarlane  on  the  Arctic 
coast  and  Anderson  Biver  region.  These  eggs  being  somewhat  sus- 
picious, I  will  not  describe  them  further  than  may  be  implied  in  the 
remark  that  they  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  firom  an  unquestion- 
able set  of  Calidris  arenaria  procured  iu  the  same  region. 

TRINGA  MARITIMA,  Bniun. 
Purple  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  maritima,  BkCnx.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  54. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1786,  G78.— Lath.,  lud. 
Orn.  ii,  1790.  731.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1619,  471.— Temm., 
Mail,  ii,  l&20f  619. — Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  283.— 8au.,  B.  Gi'eeul.  532:  App.  Par- 
ry^8  l«t  Voy.  p.  cci.—  Rich.,  Parry's  2d  Voy.  354.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  382.- Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  318.— >^utt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 115.— Naum.,  Vog.  Deuta. 
vii,.  1834,  467,  pi.  188.— Jenyns,  Man.  1835.  211.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  lii,  lt35, 
558,  pi.  284 ;  Syn.  1839,  2:« ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 261,  pi.  330.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 
Eur.  1840, 76.— Macgil.,  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842, 67.— SciiiNZ,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  324.— 
8(  HL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  88 ;  M.  P.-B.  Scolop.  30.— Gui.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  236.— De- 
Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  2.37,  pi.  87,  f.  98.— Hold.,  Fn.  Groen.  1846, 39.— Degl., 
Orn.  Eur.  ii.  1849,  222.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Parz.,  Cat  Gift.  Eur. 
1K'>6,  14.— Mkyek,  Br.  Binls,  v,  1857.  80.— NiLSs.,  Scaud.  Fn.  ii,  1858,  235.— 
Reixh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1j:*61,  U. — Newt.,  ibid.  1865,  505. — Gould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  344. — 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Western  Missouri).- Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856, 
216.— Wheat.,  Ohio.  Agric  Rep.  18f>0,  No.  206.— Tuunb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  30 
(rare).— Dall  &  Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acjul.  i,  1869,  ?I91.— Coues,  Key,  1372,  255,— 
FiXHCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1^72,  65. 
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• 

Tnnga  (Arquatella)  mariHma,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  717.-^ray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  49, 

No.  10:i02.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384  (Illinois). 
ArquateUa  nMritima,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  183.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix, 

186-i,  128.-VERR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  87.— 

Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  293.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Mayn., 

Gnide,  1870,  140. 
Tringa  (PeJidna)  mantima,  Dall,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  Feb.  1873  (Alentians). 
Pelidna  inariHma,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  49 ;  Cat.  Met.  1842,  60 ;  Bev.  Crit.  1850,  185. 
Totanus  maritimtts,  Steph.,  Gren.  Zool.  xii.  1824,  146. 
<f)  Tringa  striata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766.  248.— Gm.,  iUd,  1788,  672.- Fab.,  Fn.  Groen. 

1789,  No.  73.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  li,  1790,  733  {Striated  Sandpiper,  Penn.,  Arct. 

Zool.  ii,  1785,  472).— Flem.,  Brit.  An.  110. 
Tringa  undata,  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  55.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  678.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  732.— Vibill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  470. 
Tringa  nigricans^  Mont.,  Linn.  Tr.  iv,  1796, 40.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 30.— Brkhm,  V.  D.  652. 
Trynga  arqnatcUay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A1  ii,  1811, 190.  « 

Tringa  canadensiSy  Lath.,  In£  Orn.  Suppl.  65.— Vibill.,  N.  D.  d'H.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1^9, 45S. 
(7)  Tringa  lincolniensis,  Lath.,  I.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 734  {Blade  Sandpiper,  Br.  ZooL  ii,  No.  197). 
Tringa  UttoraHs,  Bueum,  Vug.  DeutschJ.  652. 

Hab. — North  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise.    Sonth  to  the'  Middle  States 
*  in  winter.    Great  Lakea.    Greenland.    Europe.    Asia. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditions. 

.  Tbis  species  is  included  in  the  present  work  on  the  strength  of  its 
occurrence  in  Western  Missouri,  attested  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Hoy,  as  above 
cited.  Its  presence,  however,  may  be  regarded  exceptional.  As  its  sci- 
entific name  implies,  it  is  chiefly  a  coastwise  bird,  though  also  occurring 
on  the  larger  inland  waters.  It  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  eminently  a  boreal  bird,  breeding  very  fiur  to  the 
northward,  and  only  rarely  reaching  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States  in 
winter,  beyond  which  its  occurrence  is  open  to  question.  It  is  rather 
plenty  along  the  New  England  coast  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  when 
it  frequents  chiefly  rocky  shores  covered  with  sea-weed,  rather  than  the 
bare  sandy  beaches. 

The  egg  of  Tringa  maritima  is  of  the  usual  pyriform  shape,  and 
measures  about  1.40  by  1.00.  The  ground  is  day  color,  shaded  with 
olivaceous ;  the  markings  are  large,  numerous  and  distinct,  of  rich  umber- 
brown  of  different  depths  and  intensity,  occurring  all  over  the  shell, 
but  being  most  numerous  as  well  as  largest  on  the  mm'or  halfl  With 
these  spots  are  associated  shell-markings  of  pale  purplish-gray,  and  light 
neutral  tint. 

TRINGA  ALPINA  var.  AMERICANA,  Cass. 

Ameriran  Dunlin;  Black-bellied  or  Bed-breasted  Sandpiper. 

a.  alpina. 

Tringa  alpina,  Linn.,  Fu.  Snec.  64  ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  {Cinclue  tarquatus,  Bkiss.,  ▼, 
216,  pi.  19,  f.  2).— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  30.— BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  561.— I?Yem.,  Br.  B. 
lOd— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  1834,  427,  pi.  186.— Ghay,  List  Br.  B.  1863, 167. 

Pelidna  alpinay  BoiE.— Bkehm,  V.  D.  661. 

Tringa  cxnclm,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251  (Briss.,  v,  211,  pi.  19,  f.  1).— Leach.,  Cat. 
1816,  30.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  76.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  89.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  70.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579. 

Pelidna  cincluB,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 

**  Tringa  pusilla,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  663,"  according  to  Gray;  but  very  dubious. 

Tringa  ruficoUm,  PALL.,'Rei8.  iii,  700. 

NumeniuH  rariahilis,  Bkchst.,  Natnrg.  DtMitwjbl.  iv,  141. 

Tringa  variabilisy  Meyek,  Tascb.  ii,  397.— Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  395.— Jekyns,  Man. 
Br.  Vert.  209. 

Pelidna  rariahilifiy  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  9^.— Brehm.  V.  D.  662. 

Pelidna  nchinzii,  Brehm.    (Var.f)    Not  of  American  writers. 
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b.  amencana. 

Tringa  alpina^  WiLs.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  25,  pi.  56,  f.  2.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829,  126.— 

Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  11^40,  475,  tig.  220.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825 :  Syu.  1828,  317.— Sw. 

&  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  383.— Nltt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  106.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 

iii,  1835,  580,  pi.  21K) ;  Syn.  1839,  234  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  266,  pi.  332.— GiR.,  B.  L. 

I.  1844,  228.— Newb.,  P.'R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— Putn.,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  i,  1856, 

217.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  207. 
Tringa  (Svhflonichis)  alpina  var.  americana,  Cass.,  BaircVs  B.  N.  A.  1858,  719. 
Tringa  (Pelidna)  alpina  var.  aiwricana^  RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 
Tringa  alpina  var.  americana.  Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  239. — TuRXB.,  B. 

E.  Pa.  1869,  .30.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  2.56,  fig.  166.— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10. 
relidna  alpina  var.  americanUf  Aixkn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  182. — Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr. 

Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291. 
Pelidna  americanaj  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  188.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 

159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864, 77.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  294.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat 
.  Soc.  ix,  18()2,  128.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  1866, 294.— CouES,  Pr.  Best.  See.  xii, 

1868, 122.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.'  1871, 30.— Ma yx.,  Guide,  1870, 140.— Allex, 

Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  355. 
Tringa  variabilis,  Sab.,  Suppl.  Parry's  1st  Voy.  p.  co. — Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  686. — Rich., 

Parry's  2d  Voy.  353. 
Tringa  cinclus,  Wils.,  Am  Om.  vii,  1813,  39,  pi.  57,  f.  3.— Ord,  ed.  Wils,  iii,  1829, 138.— 

BuKW.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  484,  fig.  225.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  84,  fig.  292. 
2*€Udna  cincliis,  Bp.,  List,  1838.  50. 
Pelidna  padfica,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 189  (in  text). 

Hab, — North  America,  eapeciall^  coastwise.     Migratory  and  wintering  in  the 
United  States.    Breeding  in  high  latitudes  only. 
Not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Dunlin  has  only  been  observed  by  Mr.  Allen,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  the  Missouri  region,  he  finding  it  near  Leavenworth.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  species,  it  is  especially  a  coast  bird,  migrating  in 
abundance  along  both  our  shores  in  spring  and  fall,  when  it  occurs  often 
in  large  flocks.  I  found  them  very  plentiful  along  the  Carolina  coast  in 
April  and  May,  and  in  October.  Some  of  them  obtain  a  perfect  dress 
before  leaving  in  the  spring,  although  they  have  far  to  go  before 
reaching  their  breeding  grounds.  These  are  only  in  high  boreal  regions^ 
as  along  the  Arctic  coast  and  the  Yukon  River  region.  The  vernal 
change  begins  early  in  Ai)ril,  during  the  migration ;  in  the  fall  many 
retain  the  summer  plumage  until  they  reach  the  Southern  States,  though 
most  come  in  plain  gray  attire. 

TRLN^GA  CANUTUS,  Linn. 
Bed-breasted  Sandpiper ;  Robin  Snipe ;  Knot. 

Tringa  canulus,  Lixx.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  251.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  178S,  679.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  738.— BkCxn.,  Orn.  Bor.,  1764,  No.  182.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii, 
1811,  197.- ViEiLL.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819.— Temm.,  Man.  Om. 
ii,  1820,  627.— Flem.,  Brit.  An.  109.— Jen.,  Man.,  18:55,213.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds, 
41.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  76.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  49.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i, 
1840,  326.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Birds,  ii,  1842,  67.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 
243,  pi.  85,  fig.  194 ;  pi.  97,  fig.  218.— Schl.,  Rev'.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  88.— Gray, 
Gen.  iii,  1849, 579.— Degl.,  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 219.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1842, 61 ;  Rev. 
Crit.  1850, 185.— Mey.,  Br.  B.  v,  1857, 67.— Naum.,  Vog.  pi.  ia3.— Gould,  B.  Eur. 
1)1.  324.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Soolop.  p.  29.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  715.— Coues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.,  1861,  180,  and  229.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.,  1860,  No.  205.— 
BoAUDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  128.— Veijr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  15i).— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,86.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 293.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 93.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870,  140.— Coues,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— Dall  &  Baxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  291.— Coues, 
Key,  1872,  256.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10  (Kansaw,  common).— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lvc.  N.  Y.  X,  l^f74,  384  (Illinois). 

Tringa  cinerea,  BuVisy.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  .53.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  673.— Lath.,  Ind. 
<:)rn.  ii,  1790, 73:5.— Wii.s.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  :W),  pi.  .57,  f.  2.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 
560.-  -Okd,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829,  142.— Brew.,  ed.  Wils.,  1840,  482,  fig.  224;  Syn. 
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725.— LiCHT.,  Vera.  1823,  72.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  283.— Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 

ii,  1831,  387.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  125. 
Canutus  cinereusj  Bkehm,  Vog.  Deutscbl.  655,  pi.  34,  f.  2. 
Tringa  islandica,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17«8, 682.— Lath.,  Lid.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  737.— Bp.,  Speco. 

Comp.  1827,  62;  Syn.  1828,  350.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838. 130,  pi.  315;  Syn. 

1839,  232 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  254,  pi.  328.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  224.— HoLB.,  Fn. 

Groen.  1846,  38.— Nii^ss.,  Scaud.  Fn.  ii,  1S)8,  252.— Naum.,  Vog.  Dent,  vii,  1834, 

372,  pi.  183.— PiJTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216. 
Canutuit  islandicuSf  Br£HM,  Vog.  Deutscbl.  654. 

Tringa  n<Fvia,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  732. 
Tringa  grisea,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  681.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  733. 
(?)  Tnnga  australis,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  679.- Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 737. 
{1)  Tringa  ferruginta,  BrDnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  53.— ViBiLL.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat 

xxxiv,  1819,  466.— Mbykr,  Taoch.  ii,  395. 
Tringa  rufa,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  43,  pi.  57,  f.  5.— Ord,  ed.  Wils.  iii,  1829. 140.— 

Brew.,  ed.  Wils.  1840,  487,  fig.  227  ;  Syn.  725.— Bp.,  DUs.  Wils.  1825,  93. 
"  Tringa  oalidris,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1760i  253.'^ 
"  Tringa  utopUmsis,  MCllkr." 
"  Tringa  hmatinay  Light." 

Hah. — ^Northern  Hemisphere.     Australia.     New  Zealand.    South  America  (Cab., 
Maxim.,  and  Burm.;  see  ScL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  456.) 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

This  species  is  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Snow,  who  states 
that  it  is  '' common"  in  Kansas.  It  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Wheaton as 
occurring  in  Ohio,  and  may  not  be  rare  on  our  larger  inland  waters, 
though,  like  the  two  preceding  species,  it  is  more  particularly  maritime. 
It  occurs  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  during  the  migations  or  in 
winter,  and  is  plentiful.    Its  breeding  resorts  are  far  beyond  our  limits. 

Notr. — As  completing  an  account  of  the  North  American  Sandpipers,  I  Introdnc^ 
the  following  species,  which  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Miasoari  region : 

BLACK-BREASTED  SANDPIPEB.--rTRiNGA  ffilocniemiS;  Ckmet. 

Tringa  cra$8iro8tris,  Dall,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1873,  635  (St.  Paul's  Island). — CoUES,  App. 

Rep.  Prybilov  Isl.  1873  (not  paged) ;  Cbeck-list,  1874, 65,  No.  426&M  (same  local 

ity).    (Not  of  Temm.  and  Scm.) 
Dringa  ptilocnemis,  CouES,  op.  et  loo,  cU,,  1873  (based  on  same  specimens). 
*'  Tringa  graciliSy  Uakting,  P.  Z.  S.  1874"  (in  press ;  fide  Hart,  epi»t,) 

J3a&.~Pryl>iloT  Islands.  (The  large  suite  of  specimens  brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Elliot,  the  same  as  formerly  identified  with  T.  oraaHrostria  by  Mr.  Harting,  are  fully 
discussed  in  my  work  above  cited,  where  the  species  is  named  T,  pUUxmemia^ 

COOPER'S  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  coopkri,  Baird, 

Tringa  ooopeH,  Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  710,  pi.  89,  f.  1. 
JVtR^a  (Aciodromas)  cooperi^  CouES,  Key,  1872,  255. 
Actodromaa  (Heieropygia)  cooperif  CoUES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  202. 
Tringa  {Heteropygia)  cooperif  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 49,  No.  10309. 

Hah. — Long  Island.    The  type  specimen  remains  unique. 

CURLEW  SANDPIPER.— Tringa  surarquata,  (GnW.)  Ihnm, 

Scolopax  suharquata,  Guld.,  Not.  Comm.  Petrop.  xix,  1775,  471,  pi.  18. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat. 
i,  1788,  658. 

*^  Xumenius  aubarquata,  Bkcust.,  Natnrg.  Deutscbl.  iv,  135.''    (Not  of  authors.) 

Tringa  auharquatOj  Temm.,  Man.  i,  1815,  393;  ii,  1820,  609.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  454.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  560.— Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  62.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  107.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  1835,  208.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  42.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  18:W,  408,  pi.  185.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 104.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog. 
1«35,  444;  Syn.  1839,  234 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  269,  pi.  333.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 
Ear.  1840,  76.— Schinz,  Eur.  l-'n.  i,  1840,  320.— Macgil.,  Man.  Br.  Om.  ii,  1842, 
71.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  88.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  237.— DeKay,  N. 
Y.  Fu.  1844,  2:J9,  pi.  95,  fig.  213.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Degl..  Orn. 
Eur.  ii,  1849,  225.— Meyer,  Br.  Birds,  v,  1857, 91.— Nilsson,  Scand.  Fn.  ii,  1858, 
239.— SciiL.,  M.  P.-B.  vi,  Scolopatea,  p.  31.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 44  (occasion- 
ally shot  at  Egg  Harbor) ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Tringa  (JncyloiheUuH)  subarquata,  Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  1§12,  60.— Gray,  List  Br.  Birds,  169^ 
Hand-list,  iii,  1)^1,  50,  No.  10319.— Copes,  Key,  1872,  256. 
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TYinffa  {EroHa)  mharquata,  Cass.,  in  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  718. 

Pelidua  eubarquataf  Cuv.,  R.  A.— Breiim,  V.  D.  657.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  50. 

Jncylocheilus  tniharquataj  Kai:p,  8k.  £nt.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  50.— CouB8|  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 
1861, 165.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Boot.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 128  (Main«).— Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst 
iii,  1862,  159  (Maine).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1H66, 294.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— OouKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1808,  29:^  (New  England,  rare).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 122  (South  Carolina,  ./f^e  Gibbes), 

Soolopax  africanus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 655. 

Numen\u»  africanusy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  712  (Cape  Curlew,  Gen.  8yn.  v,  126). 

Numenius  pygmfimsj  Brchst.,  Naturg.  Deutschl.  iv,  148. 

Tringa  pygmwa^  Lbach,  Cat.  1816, 30.     (Not  of  authors.) 

(T)  Tiinga  Ulandica,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  192. 

(1)  IHi^ferrugineay  BrOnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  180. 

}fumeniu8ferrugineus,  Mkykr  &  Wolf'  Tasch.  Deutschl.  Vog,  ii,  356. 

Trynga  fiucinellaf  Paij^,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  188. 

Ptlidna  macrwhynchay  Breiim,  V.  D.  658. 

Erolia  variegatay  Vikill.,  Anal.  ]816, 55 ;  Nonv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat  1817, 409. — Less.,  Man. 
ii,  1828, 302. 

JEroUa  variOy  Vieill.,  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834, 89,  pi.  231  (==EroUa  variegata), 

Scolapax  dethardingiiy  SiKM»8EH.     {Gray,) 

**  Falcinellus  curwriusy  Temm." 
Other  names  of  this  species,  according  to  Gray,  are:  cajfra^  FousT.;   langiroitray 

Graba  ;  griseusy  Lk8S.  ;  chitiensiSy  Gr.  ;  cuvieriy  Bp.  ;  auharcvaiay  FiNSCH  &  Uartl.     It  is 

figured,  besides  as  above,  in  P.  E.  851 ;  P.  C.  510 ;  Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  328 ;  B.  A.  vi,  pi.  32. 

Hah, — The  greater  part  of  the  Old  World.    In  America,  rare  and  scarcely  more  than 
a  straggler  along  the  Atlantic  ooast. 

8ANDERLING.— Calidris  arenaria,  (Linnanu)  lUiger, 

TMnga  arenariOy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17(56,  251.— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 90.— Aud.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  231 ;  v,  1839,  582 ;  pis.  285, 230 ;  Syn.  1839,  237 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 
287.  pi.  338.— SciiL.,  Mus.  P.-B. ;  Scolopace$y  p.  55.— Phil.,  Cat.  36  (Chili). 

Calidris  arenariay  III.,  Prod.  1811,249.— Lkach,  Cat.  1816,  28.— Tkmm.,  Man.  ii,  524.— 
LiCHT.,  Verz.  182*,^  72.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 105:  Syn.  1828.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
112.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  673.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 366.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii, 
1834, 4.— Naum.,  V.  D.  vii,  18:M,35:i,  pi.  182.— jKN.,Man.  1835, 183.— Eyt.,  Cat 
Br.  B.  42.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 50 ;  Cat.  Met.  1842,  61.— Macgil.,  Man.  Brit.  Om.  ii/^ 
1842, 65.— Keys.  &  Blas..  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 75.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 243.— Gray.  G. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 581.— Bp.,  Rev.  Crit.  1850, 184.— Ca88.,U.  S.  Astron.  Exped.  ii,  1^65, 
194;  Baird'sB.  N.  A.  1858,  723;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1800.  195  (Cartliagena).— 
Niii*8.,  Scand.  Faun,  ii,  1858, 2.'>5.— Coop.  &  Sock.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18W),  241.— 
'L.VWR.,  Ann.  Lye.  ix,  1868,210  (Yucatan).— Scl.  &  8alv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1868,  176 
(Pern).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  312  (Brazil).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i, 
1869, 292  (Alaska).- FiNSC^H,  Abb.  Nat.  iii.  1872, 65  (Alaska).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861, 181  (critical);  ibid.  1871,  31  (North  Carolina,  wintering);  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V.  1868,  293;  Key,  1872,257,  fig.  167.— RiDG ill'.,  Ann.  Lye.  K  Y.  x,  1874, 
384  (Dlinois);  and  of  authors  generally. 

CharadriM  calidri^y  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 255.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813, 68,  pi.  59.  f. 
4  ;  Ord's  e<l.  iii,  1829, 167  ;  Brewer's  e<l.  1840, 50;J. 

Arenaria  calidris,  Mkyer,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  Vog.  68,  pi.  59.  f.  4.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,240.— Lkmb.,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  100. 

Charadrius  rubidiiSy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 688.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813, 129.  pi.  58,  f. 
3 ;  Ord's  ed.  iii,  1829, 170 ;  Brewer's  ed.  1840, 541. 

Arenaria  rulgariity  Bkchjst.,  Tasch.  Deutschl.  ii,  4(>2. — Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1815,  334.— 
Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xi,  490,  pi.  .?5. 

Artnaria  grism,  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Deutschl.  iv,  368. 

Calidris  grisea,  Bkehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  674. 

Trynga  tridaclylay  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  198. 

Calidris  tringaidesy  Vieill.,  (fal.  Ois.  ii,  1834,95,  pi.  2.34. 

Calidris  americanOy  Bhehm,  Vug.  Deutschl.  1831, 695.-- Brehm,  Naumannia,  1850,68. 

Calidris  nigellusy  Vieill. 

Hab.—SesL-coaMs  of  nearly  all  countries. 

LIMOSA  FEDOA,  (LioD.)  Ord. 
Great  Marbled  Godnit. 

Scolopax  ftdoa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  IT^Hi,  244  (based  on  Fcdoa  amcricanay  Edw.,  137,  and 
Li  mom  anurivoHa  rnfuy  Buisjij.,  v,  2r<7).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  663. — Lath., 
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Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  718  {American  Gorftri/,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  465,  No.  371 :  Lath., 
Syu.  V,  142).— WiLS..  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  30,  pi.  56,  f.  4. 

Limiculahdoay  Vieill.,  Aualvae,  1816. 

Limosa  fedoa,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  lt*25,  — .— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825 ;  Syn.  1828,  338 ;  Li»t, 
18:58, 52.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Jouni.  689.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 395.— Nurr,, 
Man.  ii,  1834,  173.— AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iii,  1835,287  ;  v,  590 ;  pi.  2:%  ;  Syn.  1839, 
246 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  331,  pi.  348.-GIR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 259.— Purx.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i, 
1856,  217.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— Cass.,  B.  N.  A.  ia'>8,  740.— 
Heerm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  18r)9,  pt.  vi,  65.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
lHt)0,  245.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  :J50  (Cuba).— Scl.,  IbU  i,  1859,  230  (Belize).— 
Lkyl.,  p.  Z.  S.  1K59,  64  (Honduras).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1865,  190  (Guatemala).— 
DRE8tt.,  Ibiri,  1866, 39  (Texas).- Lawu.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294 ;  ix,  210(  Yu- 
catan).—Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  221  .—Ha yd..  Rep.  1862, 175.— Hoy, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1864. 438  (Missouii).- Ve«r.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Allen,. 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 87.— McIlwr.,  ibid.  v.  1866, 9:^.— CoUES,  ibid,  v,  1868, 296.— Trippe, 
ibid,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).— CoUES.  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  IWiH,  123.— TuRXB.» 
B.  E.  Pa.  1868,  :J2.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  142.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
32.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida,  in  winter).— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  XV,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  257.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— 
RUKJW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  liSi. 

Svohpax  marmorata,  LiTH.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  720. 

Limitula  martnorata^  ViEiu..,  Nouv.  Diet.  d*Hist.  Nat.;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825,  115,  pi.  243. 

Limoaa  americcna^  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool. 

Limo*ta  adspersaj  LiCHT. 

Hab. — Entire  temperate  North  America ;  Central  and  South  America.  West  Indies. 
Breeds  in  the  Missouri  aud  Upper  Mississippi  regions,  and  thence  to  the  Saakatchewan. 
W^inters  in  the  Southern  States  aud  southward. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Erjtedition. — 4884,  Kauesville  ;  5450,  Fort  Union. 

Not  observed  by  Captain  Raynolds'  £xi)edition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  learued  of  the  breeding  resorts  and 
habits  of  this  Godwit,  though  it  is  such  a  cominou  and  generally  distri> 
buted  bird  during  its  migrations  and  in  winter.  Audnbou  surmises  that 
it  may  breed  in  South  Carolina  and  perhaps  also  in  Texas,  where,  as 
Mr.  Dresser  found  it  in  summer,  it  probably  does.  Occurring  in  abun- 
dance along  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  nevertheless  appears  less 
common  north  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  not,  it  would  appear,  been 
observed  much,  if  any,  beyond  New  England  in  that  longitude.  The 
centre  of  its  abundance  in  summer,  and  its  main  breeding  ground,  is^ 
apparently,  the  Northern  Mississippi  and  Eastern  Missouri  regions,  and 
thence  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  for,  unlike  its  relative  (L.  kudsonica)^  it 
does  not  proceed  very  far  north  to  nest.  It  breeds  in  Iowa,  and  in  Min- 
nesota and  Eastern  Dakota^  where  I  observed  it  in  June,  and  where  the 
eggs  have  been  procured.  I  found  it  on  the  plains  bordering  the  Bed 
Eiver,  in  company  with  Long-billed  Curlews  and  great  uumt^rs  of  the 
Bartnimian  Sandpipers,  nesting,  like  these  species,  on  the  prairie  near 
the  river  and  about  the  adjoining  pools,  but  not  necessarily  by  the 
water's  edge.  In  its  habits  at  this  season  it  most  nearly  resembles  the 
Curlew,  and  the  two  species,  of  much  the  same  size  and  general  i^)pear> 
ance,  might  be  readily  mistaken  at  a  distanoe  where  the  difterence  in 
the  bill  might  not  be  perceived.  On  intrusion  near  the  nest,  the  birds 
mount  in  the  air  with  loud,  piercing  cries,  hovering  slowly  around  with 
labored  flight  in  evident  distress,  and  approaching  sometimes  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  observer. 

The  only  i)erfect  set  of  eggs  of  the  Godwit  I  have  seen  were  taken 
June  1,  1871,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota;  both  pa- 
rents were  secured  and  deposited  in  the  Saint  Paul  Academy,  where  I 
examined  them ;  so  that  the  identification  is  unquestionable.  There  are 
three  eggs  in  this  set,  measuring  2.30  by  1.60,  2.28  by  1.56,  and  2.25  by 
1.G2.  The  color  is  a  clear,  light  olivaceous-drab;  the  markings  are 
small  aud  numerous,  but  not  very  strongly  pronounced — there  is  nothing 
(in  this  set)  of  the  heavy  blotching  aud  marking  usually  seen  in  waders^ 
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eggs.  The  spots  are  pretty  evenly  distributed,  though  rather  larger  in 
two  iustauces,  aud  more  numerous  in  the  other  instance,  about  the  butt 
than  elsewhere.  These  markings  are  of  various  umber- brown^shades, 
^ith  the  usual  stone-gray  shell  spots. 

LIMOSA  HUDSONICA,  (Lath.)  Sw. 
Hadsonlan  or  Black-tailed  God  wit. 

Soolopax  alba  et  Candida^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17G0,  247  (based  on  Fedoa  canadensis,  Edw., 
pi.  i:^;  Limosa  Candida,  Briss.,  y,  *2iK);  Tofanus  canadensis,  Edw.,  p].  139,  f.  1; 
Totanus  candidms,  Biuss.,  v,  207 :  wheDce  albo  Limosa  edtcardsii,  Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  398). 

Soolopax  lapponica,  var.  /?,  G.M.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1788. 

Scolopax  hudsonica,  Lath.,  Iml.  Om.  ii,  17iK).  720. 

Ximosa  hudsonica,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831  (Edw.,  pi.  138).— Nutt.,  ii,  1834,  175.-^ 
Aui).,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  426;  v,  592;  pi.  258;  Syn.  1839.  247 ;  B.  A.  v,  1842, 
335,  pi.  349.— Bp.,  List,  \i^,  52.- Gin.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 260.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Esa.  lust, 
i,  1856,  217.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  741.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387  (Falklands).— 
Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  350  (Cuba).— Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  129  (Chiloe).— Pklz., 
NovaraReise,  Vog.  128  (Chiloe).— Pnir^,  Cat.  35  (Chili).— SCL.  <&  Salv.,  P.  Z. 
8,  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  387  (Magellan  Straits  and  Falk- 
lands).- Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  308  (Brazil).— Whkat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
222.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862. 129(Maiue,  migratory). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  87.— McIWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866, 93.— CouE8, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  296.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 32.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 142.— 
Cocks,  Key,  1872, 258.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— ScL.,P.  Z.  S.  1873, 456  (South 
America). — RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Limosa  melanura,  Bp.,  Speochio  Comp.  1827,  No.  204;  not  of  authors.  « 

Limosa  ofgocephala,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  327 ;  not  of  authors. 

Limosa  australis,  Gray,  Cat.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  95.  {Sclater,) 

^a6.— Northern  and  Eastern  North  America.    West  Indies.    Sonth  America.    Breeds 
far  northward.    Not  noted  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Rare  along  the  Atlantic. 
Observed  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

This  Oodwit  is  much  less  abuiMlaDt  iii  the  United  States  than  the 
preceding,  and  appears  to  range  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is, 
however,  included  by  Prof.  Snow  among  the  birds  of  E^ansas  on  Prof. 
Baird's  authority.  1  have  never  seen  it  alive.  Its  breeding  resorts  are 
entirely  beyond  our  limits,  in  hyperborean  regions.  A  set  of  four  eggs 
of  Limosa  hudsanica  is  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  Anderson  Eiver,  where 
they  were  secured  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  June  9.  They  measure  2.15  to 
2.20  in  length  by  about  1.40  in  breadth.  The  ground  is  a  very  heavily- 
shaded  olive-drab,  much  darker  (almost  as  in  a  Loon's  or  JS-gePs  egg)  in 
two  of  the  specimens  than  in  the  other.  In  these  darker  specimens  the 
markings  are  almost  lost  in  the  general  heavy  color,  merely  appearing 
a  little  darker;  they  are  chiefly  evident  at  the  greater  end.  In  the 
other  the  markings,  of  the  same  general  character,  are,  however,  much 
more  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  lighter  ground. 

• 

TOTANUS  SEMIPALMATUS,  (Gm.)  Temm. 
Semipalmated  Tattler;  Wlllet;  Stone  Snipe. 

Soolopax  semipalmata,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  178«,  059.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 722  (Arct 
Zool.  ii.  No.  3J50,  pl.'20,  t  2;  Latu.,  Syn.  v,  152).— Wu-s.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1S13,  27, 
pi.  56,  i  3. 

Totanus  semipalmatuSy  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  a37.— Br.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  206.— Sw.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  388,  pi.  G7  (north  to  56°).— AUD.,  Om,  Biog.  iii,  1835, 


Totanus  (CatoptrophoruH)  semipalmatus,  Bp.,  Syn.  Ier28,  328.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 144. 
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Catoptrophoruft  semipalmatua,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  51.— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  18  (Sweden). 

Glottis  stmipalmata,  Nri^sox,  Fd.  Siiec.  1817. 

Ilodites  sfmipalmata,  Kaup,  Sk.  Eut.  Eiir.  1829. 

Symphtrinia  atmipalmata,  Hautl.,  R.  Z.  1845,  :i42.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  la'iH,  729.— Bry.,  Pr. 
Bo8t.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  351  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S. 
18C0,  253  (Orizaba).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 195  (Cartbagena).- Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  240.— Wiirat.,  Ohio  Aktic.  Rep.  1860,  No.  214.— 
CoUEs  &  Pkknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129 
(Maine,  breeds).— CouES, t6id.  xii,  1868, 122 (South  Carolina, re8ident).—VKRK., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Aixkn,  ihid.  iv,  1864,  77  (Massachusetts,  perhaps 
breeding).- Coi'ES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295  (New  England,  in  summer)  —Dress., 
Ibis,  1866,  37  (Texas).- Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  178  (Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc. 
N.  Y.  vii,  272  (Cuba);  viii,  lt:f66,  294;  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1868,  31  (in  summer).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  141.— Allen.,  Bull.M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356  (Florida,  resident).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18()6,  97  (Arizona) ;  1871,32 
(North  Carolina,  breeding  and  resident). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Merr.,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  700  (Utah  and  Idaho).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  :i84  (Illinois). 

Totanus  crasairostriSf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d*Hist.  Nat.  1816,  406. 

Symphetnia  atlanticaj  Rafinesque,  Journ.  Phys.  Ixxxviii,  1819,417. 

(f)  Tetanus  specuUferm,  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  351.— PrCH.,  R,  and  M.  Z.  iii,  1851,  569. 

Hah. — Temperate  North  America,  north  to  56^,  but  chiefly  United  States.  Breeds 
throughout  its  United  States  range.  Resident  in  the  Southern  States.  Common  iu 
the  interior,  but  more  so  along  the  coast.  West  Indies.  Central  and  South  America 
(Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  309).    Accidental  in  Europe  (CSould,  B.  Eur.  pi.  311). 

Lieutenant  Warren^ 9  Expedition, — 5434,  Medicine  Creek ;  8998, (no  label). 

Later  £j^<?di<ion«.— 59870,  Colorado :  616:^8-9^  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  62358,  N.  Fork,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captaiu  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  Willet  is  distributed  across  North  America :  but,  unlike  many  of 
its  allies,  its  northern  dispersion  is  restricted,  and  it  breeds  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  in  suitable  resorts.  1  have  found  it  wherever  I 
have  been  in  the  United  States.  There  were  a  few  on  the  Upper  Rio 
Oraude  when  I  crossed  that  river  in  June,  1864,  and  during  the  same 
month  I  saw  many  more  westward,  in  New  Mexico,  especially  along  the 
-Zufii  River,  where  I  am  sure  they  were  breeding.  Some  resided  in  a 
marshy  tract  near  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona.  Others  occurred  to  me 
in  June  and  July  in  Eastern  Dakota.  On  the  North  Carolina  coast  I 
found  the  bird  breeding  in  gi*eat  numbers  in  the  marshy  flats  just  back 
^f  the  beach  in  May  and  June. 

The  nest  is  placed  near  the  water  of  some  secluded  pool,  or  in  the 
.midst  of  a  marsh,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  rushes. 
Jt  is  a  rude  structure,  of  the  simplest  materials,  raised  a  little  way  from 
the  ground,  and  with  a  shallow  indentation.  The  eggs  are  very  vari- 
-able  in  all  respects.  As  to  size  and  shai)e,  the  following  measurements 
show  the  differences:  1.90  by  1.45;  1.95  by  1.50;  2.00  by  1.50;  2.05  by 
1.55;  2.12  by  1.50 ;  averaging  about  2.00  by  1.50.  They  are  less  point- 
vjedly  pyriform  than  the  eggs  of  the  smaller  Tattlers  and  Sandpipers. 
The  ground  is  sometimes  brownish -olive,  or  drab,  or  clay-color ;  some- 
times, again,  quite  buffy-brown;  in  a  few  cases  greenish  or  grayish- 
white.  The  spotting  is  bold  and  distinct,  but  little  massed  even  at  the 
.greater  end,  where,  though  the  spots  are  largest  and  most  numerous, 
.they  generally  remain  distinct.  The  spots  are  mostly  clean-edged  and 
sharp,  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes  quite  fine  and  scratchy.  They 
.are  of  various  umber-brown  shades,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual 
obsolete  shell-markings. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Willets  are  notoriously  restless,  wary, 
.and  noisy  birds;  but  their  nature  is  changed,  or,  at  any  rate,  held  in 
.abeyance,  during  and  for  a  short  time  alter  incubation.  They  cease 
.their  cries,  grow  less  uneasy,  become  gentle,  if  still  suspicious,  and  may 
.generally  be  seen  stalking  quietly  about  the  nest.  When  Willets  are 
iound  in  that  liumor — absent-minded,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  reflection 
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upon  their  engrossing  duties,  and  anlikely  to  observe  anything  not  di- 
rectly in  front  of  their  bill — it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  have  a 
nest  hard  by.  It  is  the  same  with  Avocets,  and  probably  many  other 
waders.  Daring  incubation  the  bird  that  is  "ott'  duty"  (both  parents 
are  said  to  take  turns  at  this)  almost  always  indulges  in  revery,  doubt> 
less  rose  tinted,  and  l)ecomes  in  a  cori*esi)onding  degree  oblivious  to  out- 
ward things.  If  then  they  are  not  set  upon  in  a  manner  entirely  too 
rude  and  boisterous,  the  inquiring  ornithologist  could  desire  no  better 
opportunity  than  he  will  have  to  observe  their  every  motion  and  atti- 
tude. But  once  let  them  become  thoroughly  nlarmed  by  too  open  ap- 
proach, particularly  if  the  setting  bird  be  driven  from  her  nest,  and  the 
scene  quickly  shifts ;  there  is  a  great  outcry,  violent  protest  and  tumult, 
where  was  quietude.  Other  pairs,  nesting  near  by,  join  their  cries  till 
the  confusion  becomes  general.  But  now,  again,  their  actions  are  not 
those  they  would  show  at  other  times ;  for,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  put  distance  between  them  and  danger, 
they  are  held  by  some  fascuiation  to  the  spot,  and  hover  around,  wheel- 
.  ing  about,  flying  in  circles  a  little  ways  to  return  again,  with  unremit- 
ting clamor.  They  may  be  only  too  easily  destroyed  under  such  circum- 
stances, provided  the  ornithologist  can  lay  aside  his  scruples  and  steel 
himself  against  sympathy. 

The  half- webbing  of  the  toes  renders  this  species  something  of  a  swim- 
mer, if  necessity  arise ;  but  it  only  takes  to  water  beyond  its  depth 
under  urgent  circumstances.  In  size  as  well  as  in  plumage  it  is  very 
variable ;  the  length  of  the  legs,  i)articularly,  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals to  a  surprising  degree. 

TOTAifUS  MELAJTOLEUCUS,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 
Greater  Telltale ;  Greater  Tellowskanks ;  Tattler. 

Scelopax  melanoleuoa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  G59.— Lath.,  lod.  Qrn.  ii,  I7d0,  723. 

TotauM  melamhttcusy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d^Hist.  Nat.  1816.— Light.,  Verz.  1823,  No. 
7.')0.— Bp.,  Syo.  1828,  324 ;  List,  1888,  51.— Alt).,  Oni.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  68,  pL 
308.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99.— Newb.,  P.  R.  JL  Rep.  vi,  1857,  98.— 
Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pi.  vi,  65.— Coubs,  Key,  1872, 258.— FiKSCU,  Abh.  Mat. 
iii,  1872,  63.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  384. 

Gamhetta  melanoleuca,  Bp.,  Cooiptes  Rendus,  1856,  p.  — . — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  731.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  242.— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  215.— COUES  A  Prbkt.,  8oiithc».  Rep.  1861,  416.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 174.— 
BoABDM.,  Pr.  Boat.  Hoc  Ix,  1862,  129.— Veer.,  Pr.  Em.  luat.  iii,  1862,  153 
(Maine,  in  summer).- Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— McIlwk.,  ibid,  y,  1866,  93.— 
CouKS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295.-.Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  234  (Labrador)  ;  1866, 
98  (Arizona) ;  1871,  32  (North  Carolina).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  3d  (Texas).— 
COUB8,  Pr.  Bosf.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  viii,  1866,  294;  ix, 
1868, 141  (Costa  Rica).— Tubnb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  31.— Dall  &  Bank..  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  'i92  (Alaska).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870. 141.— Allen,  Ball.  M.  C.  H 
ii,  1871,  356  (Florida);  ui,  1872,  182.— Stev.,  IT.  8.  Geol.  8unr.  Ter.  1870, 
466.— >lERK.,  ibid.  1872,  700  (Wyoming).— Ma YN.,  Pr.  Boat  8oc.  1871.— Trippb, 
Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  1872,  241.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10. 

ScoJopax  vociferu8f  Wilb.,  Ain.  Om.  vii,  181:),  57,  pi.  58,  f.  5. 

Totanuit  voci/erus^  Sab.,  Frank.  Journ.  687.— Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  389.— Nctt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  148.— Aud.,  Svn.  18:59,  244  ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  316,  pi.  345.— On., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  252.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Trippe,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 
119.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  4:iS. 

IbfanuB  soMshewy  Vieill.,  Nouy.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. 

Totanus  chilensiaf  Philippi. 

Extralimital  quotations  are :  Ecuador,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  461 ;  Guatemala,  ScL.,  Ibis, 
i,  1859,  229  ;  Carthagena,  Cass,,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 195 ;  Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  351 ; 
Orizaba,  Sci«,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,253;  Jamaica,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  80;  La  Plata,  BuRM., 
Reise,  .503 ;  Chili,  Pelz.,  Novara  Reise,  131 ;  Phil.,  Cat.  35 ;  Bahama*,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost. 
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Soc.  1867,  69 :  Bueii09  Jyre$f  SCL.  &  Salt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  144 ;  Peru,  SCL.  &  Salv..  P. 
Z.  S.  1869, 156;  Saint  Bartholomew^  Sund.,  Ofv.  Yet.  1869,  588;  Brazil,  Pelz.,  Orn.  308. 

J5fl5.--The  Western  Hemisphere.    In  the  United  States,  chiefly  migratory,  and  in 
winter.    Breeds  mostly  in  high  latitudes.    Abundant. 

List  of  specimens. 


19305 

194 

Big  Sandy  Fork. 



Sept.  30, 1860 

G.  H.  Trctok. 

15.00 

25.00 

8.00 

Lieutenant  WarreiCs  Expedition, — 486b,  Saint  Joseph's,  Missonri ;  5435,  Fort  Berthold, 
Dakota. 
Later  ExpeditUms.—^^^Qr^ ;  6077&-84,  61104-6,  62360,  various  Wyoming  localities. 

Occurs  wherever  there  is  water  throughout  the  Missonri  region ;  espe- 
cially uumerous  during  the  migration,  and  in  some  places  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  waders.    The  eggs  I  have  never  seen. 

TOTANUS  FLAVIPE8,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 
Lesser  Telltale ;  Lesser  Telle wskanks, 

SoolopaxflavipeSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  659.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  723.-  WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  55,  pi.  58,  4. 

Toianw  flavipes,  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816,  400.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  324 ;  List, 
1838,  51.— Sab.,  Frank.  Joum.  688.— Sw.  A  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  390.— 
NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  lb34,  152.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  573;  v,  586;  pi.  228; 
Syn.  1839,  243 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  313,  pi.  344.— Gm.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 250.— WooDH., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  99.— MoscHL.,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  335  (Greenland).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861  (Greenland).— Yarr.,  Br.  Birds,  ii, 
637  (England).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  yi,  1857,  98  (California  and  Oregon).— 
MiLNER,  Zool.  ia58,  p.  5958  (England).— HoY,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438.— Newt., 
P.  Z.  8.  1867,  166,  pi.  15,  f.  5  (egg).— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119.— 
RODD,  Zool.  1871,  2807  (England  ).—CoUE8,  Key,  1872,  259.— RiDQW.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384. 

Qamhettaflavipes,  Bp.,  C.  R.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  732.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  216.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  ix,  1862,  129. — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1662,  153  (Maine,  perhaps  breed- 
ing).—Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— McIlwr.,  iMd.  v,  1866,  93.— COUBS,  ibid,  v, 
1868,  295.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  38  (Texas).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xii,  1868, 
122.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  32.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Panama) ; 
viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero);  viii,  1866,  294  (New  York);  ix,  1868,  141  (Costa 
Rica) ;  ibid.  210  (Yucatan).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Aca<l.  i,  1869,  292  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  141.— Allen,  Bull  M. 
C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872, 182  (Colorado  and  Utah).— Stbv.,  U.  S. 
Geo!.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Mayn.,  PrrBost.  Soc.  1871.— Tjuppe, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Sxow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10. 

Totanua  natator  et  fMcocapillus,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816. 

" leucopygaj  Illger."    (Gray.) 

Extralimital  quotations  are:  Oaxaca,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393;  Quaiemdla,  SCL.jIbis, 
i,  1859,  229 ;  Santa  Cruz,  Newt.,  ibid.  251 ;  Carthagena,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 
195 ;  Cuba,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  352 ;  Ecuador,  ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  290 ;  ^<urjL  Reinh., 
Viddensk.  Meddel.  1870,  37 j  La  Plata,  Burm.,  Reise,  503 ;  Bahawioa,  Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo. 
1867,  69 ;  Mexiana,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867, 592 :  Buenos  Ayres,  ibid,  1868, 144 :  Chili, 
PniL.,  Cat.  35;  Saint  Bartholomew,  Scnd.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Acad.  1869,  588;  Great  BHtain, 
Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  137 ;  Peru,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1873,  310. 

Hah. — Western  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  north waid.  Many 
winter  in  tlie  Southern  States.    Accidental  in  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition.— ^^1,  Council  Bluffs  (omitted  horn  Hayden's  Report). 

Later  Expeditions.— -b^iGd,  Soda  Springs,  Colorado ;  60304-9,  Bitter  Cottonwood  and 
La  Bont^  Creek ;  60785,  North  Platte. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Occurs  with  the  preceding,  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  equal 
abundance. 

This  species  appears  to  be  more  numerous  and  generally  distributed 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  than  on  the  Pacific  side,  where,  however, 
a  doubt  of  its  occurrence  is  no  longer  entertained. 

32 
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The  Yellowsbank,  so  far  as  known,  nests  only  in  high  latitoden.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  ground,  in  a  little  depression,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  leaves  or  grasses.  They  are  three  or  four  in  number,  narrowly 
and  pointedly  pyriform,  measuring  from  1.58  by  1.18,  to  1.78  by  1.15; 
the  longest  eggs  not  being  always  also  the  broadest.  The  ground  is  a 
clean  clay-color,  sometimes  tending  more  to  buffy  or  creamy,  sometimes 
rather  to  light  brown.  The  marking  is  bold  and  heavy,  but  presents 
the  customary  great  diversity,  some  eggs  being  very  heavily  splashed 
with  blotches  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  while  others  have  smaller 
clean ^ged  spots  all  over  the  surface.  The  markings  are  rich  umber- 
brown,  often  tending  to  chocolate,  sometimes  almost  blackish.  The 
paler  shell-markings  are  usually  numerous  and  noticeable.  An  occa- 
sional ^^  albino"  egg  is  seen,  whitish,  with  scarcely  any  markings.  All 
the  many  eggs  examined  are  from  Arctic  America. 

TOTANUS  SOLITARIUS,  (Wils.)  Aud. 
Solitary  Tattler ;  Wood  Tattler. 

Tringa  achropua  var.  /?,  Lath.,  Iiid.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  730. 

Tringa  aolitaria,  Wils.,  Am.  Ore.  vii,  1813,  53,  pi.  58,  f.  3, 

Totanus  soUtanttay  AUD.,  Syo.  1839,  242;  B.  Am.  v,  ]842,  309,  pi.  343.— GiB.,  B.  L.  L 
1844,  256.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856,  216.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
119.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Scolop.  1862,  p.  73.— Grat. 
Ibis,  1870,  292 ;  B.  West  Scotland,  295.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds.  1872, 137.— Codes, 
Key,  1872,  259. 

Bhyaoophilua  aoHtaritUy  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  733.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Affric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  217.— CouES  &  Prej^t.,  Smiths,  Rep.  1861,  416.— Havd.,  fiep.  1868, 
174.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129.— Verr.,  Pr,  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 
153.— ALI.EN,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  77.— CoCES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  295.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc.  xii,  1868,  122.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1866,  98  (Arizona) ;  1871,32  (North 
Carolina).- TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32  (May  to  Sept.).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, :« 
(Matamoras,  summer).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Panama)  ;  viii,  1866,  !^ ; 
ix,  1868, 141(CostaRica).— Dall&Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 292  (Alaska).— 
Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182  (Kansas,  Colorado,  and  W-yoming).- Trippp, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Ma yn.,  Guide,  1870,  141;  ft.  Bost,  Soc. 
1871  (New  Hampshire,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (Kansas,  rare),— 
Stev.,  U.  S.  Grcol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming). 

Totanua  chloropua  var.  aoHtariua,  RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  384. 

Totanus  chJoropygiua,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat.  vi,  1816,  401.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils, 
1825,  No.  210 ;  Syn.  1828,  325  ;  List,  1838,  51.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
393.— Wagl.,  Isis,.1831,  521.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  159.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  576 ;  v,  583 ;  pi.  289. 

RhyaoophHua  chloropygiuaj  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendns,  1856. 

Totanua  gJareola,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  vii,  1825,  57. 

Totanua  macroptera,  Spix,  A  v.  Bras,  ii,  1825,  76,  92. 

"  (X)  Totanua  caligatua^  Light."    (Gray.) 

*^  Totanua  guitatua^  Ilugsr.''    (Gr^V-) 
Additional  quotatUma.—CAB.,   J.  f.    0.    iv,    352  (Cuba).— SCL.,    P.    Z.  8.   1861,  90 

(Jamaica).— Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  257  (Santa  Cruz).— Sund.,  Gfv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869,  687 

(Saint  Bartholomew).— Sgl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  310  (Cordova);  1860,  254  (Orizaba);  1864, 

178  (city  of  Mexico) ;  1867,  592  (Meziana).— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  461  (Ecuador).— SOL., 

Ibis,  i,  1859,  229  (Guatemala).— Sgl.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  199  (Eastern  Pern);  1867, 

979 ;  1868, 169  (Venezuela) ;  1869,  598  (Peru) ;  1872,  309  (Peru).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  309. 

Hab, — Western  Hemisphere.  Accidental  in  Europe.  North  to  Alaska.  Breeds  in 
Northern  United  States  and  northward,  if  not  also  throughout  most  of  its  United 
States  range.  Abundant.  Miinratory.  Winters  chieflv  or  altogether  beyond  oor 
Umits,  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  West  Indies. 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  ^zpedaion.— 4866,  Omaha ;  5437,  Fort  Union ;  8992-4,  Upper 
Missouri. 

Later  Exfeditiona. — 60370-3,  60773,  Camp  Raynolds  and  Fort  Fetterman,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  this  is  a  bird  of  passage,  chiefly  observed 
in  the  spiing  and  fall,  bat  I  am  satisfied  that  it  breeds,  in  saitcAIe 
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places,  over  a  mach  more  extensive  area  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Indeed  little  has  been  put  on  record,  or  apparently  known,  respecting 
its  breeding  resorts.  Wilson  says  that  it  breeds  on  mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  in  nearly  correspondent  latitudes  in  the  West,  I  have  shot  birds  in 
August  so  young  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  bred 
in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Maynard  makes  substantially  the  same  observation 
^  about  the  Franconia  Mountains,  in  l^ew  Hampshire ;  and  I  have  found 
young  birds  in  July  in  Northern  Dakota,  about  the  pools  of  Turtle 
Mountain.  In  the  Carolinas  I  only  observed  it  during  the  migration, 
though  Professor  GibbeB  marks  it  as  resident.  It  seems  to  be  very 
retiring  and  secretive  in  its  habits  during  the  breeding  season,  which 
may,  perhaps,  in  part,  account  for  the  lack  of  observations  respecting  it 
at  this  season.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  re- 
stricted in  its  northern  dispersion,  for  it  occurs  on  the  Yukon,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Ball,  it  arrives  early  in  May.  Other  writers  give  it 
from  various  portions  of  the  fur  countries. 

The  only  eggs  supposed  to  be  of  the  Solitary  Tattler  I  have  seen,  are 
two  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Dr.  Kirtland). 
The  size  is  1.50  by  1.05 ;  the  shape  ordinarily  pyriform.  The  ground  is 
clay-colored,  without  olivaceous  or  other  shade.  The  markings  are 
heavy  and  numerous  on  the  larger  half  of  the  egg,  smaller  and  fewer 
elsewhere.  They  are  very  dark — quite  blackish-brown — lacking  the 
slightest  shade  of  the  rich  umber  or  chocolate  which  most  waders  show 
more  or  less  evidently.  The  shell-spots  are  similarly  of  a  darker  neutx^l 
tint  than  usual.  The  identification  of  these  eggs,  however,  is  open  to 
question :  they  may  be  those  of  the  Killdeer. 

About  Washington,  D.  0.,  the  Solitary  Tattler  is  very  common  indeed 
at  certain  seasons.  It  arrives  from  the  South  late  in  April,  and  for  two 
weeks  or  so  is  to  be  found  in  all  Huitable  situations ;  then  none  are  to 
be  seen,  except  a  few  straggling  young  just  at  the  end  of  summer,  until 
late  in  September }  when,  after  an  equally  late  sojourn,  the  birds  pass 
on.  In  the  Carolinas  I  have  seen  them  nearly  a  month  earlier  in  the 
spring.  They  differ  from  most  of  their  relatives  in  their  choice  oi 
feeding-grounds,  or  of  places  where  they  usually  alight  to  rest  while 
migrating;  a  difference  accompanied,  I  suppose,  by  a  corresponding 
mc^ification  in  diet.  Their  favorite  resorts  are  the  margins  of  small, 
stagnant  pools,  fringed  with  rank  grass  and  weeds;  the  miry,  tide-water 
ditches  that  intersect  marshes ;  and  the  soft,  oozy  depressions  in  low 
meadows  and  watery  savannas.  They  frequent,  also,  the  interior  of 
woods  not  too  thick,  and  collect  there  about  the  rain-puddles,  the  water 
of  which  is  delayed  in  sinking  by  the  matted  layer  of  decaying  leaves  that 
covers  the  ground.  After  heavy  rains  I  have  seen  them  running  about 
like  Grass  Plovers,  on  open,  level  commons,  covered  only  with  short 
tur£  They  also  have  a  fancy,  shared  by  few  birds  except  the  Titlarks, 
for  the  pools  of  liquid  manure  usually  found  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place  upon  the  thrifty  farmer's  premises.  They  find  abundant  food  in 
all  these  places;  aquatic  insects  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  their  curious 
larvsB,  worms,  grubs,  and  perhaps  the  smallest  sorts  of  molluscs ;  with 
all  these,  they  also  take  into  their  gizzards  a  quantity  of  sand  and 
gravel,  to  help  along  the  grinding  process.  With  food  to  be  had  in  such 
plenty  with  little  labor,  the  birds  become,  particularly  in  the  fall, 
extremely  fat. 

They  cannot  be  said  with  entire  propriety  to  be  ^^  solitary,"  though 
this  name  is  well  enough  to  indicate  less  social  propensities  than  most 
of  the  waders  possess.    1  generally  found  from  two  or  three  to  half  a 
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dozen  together;  freqaently  only  one  at  a  time;  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  upwards  of  a  score,  that  seemed,  however,  to  be  drawn  together 
by  their  common  tastes  in  the  matter  of  feeding-grounds,  rather  than 
by  any  gregarious  instinct.  They  are,  moreover,  pretty  exclusive  in 
their  own  set;  rather  declining  than  encoaraging  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  other  waders;  though  the  Peetweets  and  others  sometimes 
intrude  hoydenish  society  upon  the  more  sedate  and  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  long-legged  circle.  They  should  rightly,  however,  rather 
embrace,  than  merely'  endure  such  company,  for  they  are  of  easy-going, 
contemplative  natures,  and  their  sharper-eyed  associates  often  do  them 
good  service  in  sounding  alarms. 

These  Tattlers  indulge  on  all  occasions  a  propensity  for  nodding,  like 
Lord  Burleigh  or  the  Chinese  mandarins  in  front  of  tea  sho|>s ;  and 
w  hen  they  see  something  they  cannot  quite  make  out,  seem  to  reason 
with  themselves,  and  finally  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  way;  impress- 
ing themselves  heavily  with  a  sense  of  their  own  logic.  They  go  through 
the  bowing  exercise  with  a  gravity  that  may  quite  upset  that  of  a  disin- 
terested 8i>ectator,  and  yet  all  through  the  performance,  so  ludicrous  in 
itself,  contrive  to  preserve  something  of  the  passive  sedateness  that 
marks  all  their  movements.  This  bobbing  of  the  head  and  foreparts  is 
the  correspondent  and  counterpart  of  the  still  more  curious  actions  of 
the  Spotted  Tattlers,  or  ^^Tipups,"  as  they  are  aptly  called,  from  this 
circumstance ;  a  queer  balancing  of  the  body  upon  the  legs,  constituting 
an  amusement  of  which  these  last-named  birds  are  extremely  fond.  As 
often  as  the  Tip-up,  or  "Teeter- tail,"  as  it  is  also  called,  stops  in  its  pur- 
suit of  insects,  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  lowered  a  little,  the  head 
drawn  in,  the  legs  slightly  bent,  whilst  the  hinder  parts  and  tail  are 
alternately  hoisted  with  a  peculiar  jerk,  and  drawn  down  again,  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work.  The  movement  is  more  conspicuous  in 
the  upward  than  in  the  downward  part  of  the  performance ;  as  if  the 
tail  were  spring-hinged,  in  constant  danger  of  flying  up,  and  needing 
constant  pre8t.euce  of  mind  to  keep  it  down.  It  is  amusing  to  see  an  old 
male  in  the  breeding  season  busy  with  this  operation.  Upon  some  rock 
jutting  out  of  the  water  he  stands,  swelling  with  amorous  pride  and 
self-sufficiency,  puffing  out  his  plumage  till  he  looks  twice  as  big  as 
natural,  facing  about  on  his  narrow  pedestal,  and  bowing  with  his  hinder 
parts  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  A  sensitive  and  fastidious  person 
might  see  something  derisive,  if  not  actually  insulting,  in  this,  and  feel 
as  Crusoe  may  be  presumed  to  have  felt  when  the  savages  who  attacked 
his  ship  in  canoes  showed  the  signs  of  contumaceous  scorn  that  DeFoe 
records.  But  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  feel  offended,  since  this  is 
only  the  entirely  original  and  peculiar  way  the  Tip-up  has  of  conducting 
his  courtships.  Ornithologists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  useful  purpose 
subserved  in  this  way,  and  have  as  yet  failed  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary performance.  The  Solitary  Tattlers,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment,  are  fond  of  standing  motionless  in  the  water  when  they 
have  satisfied  their  hunger,  or  of  wading  about,  up  to  their  bellies,  with 
slow,  measured  steps.  If  startled  at  such  times,  they  rise  easily  and 
lightly  on  wing,  fly  rather  slowly  a  little  distance  with  dangling  legs 
and  outstretched  neck,  to  soon  realight  and  look  about  with  a  dazed 
expression.  Just  as  their  feet  touch  the  ground,  the  long,  pointed  wings 
are  lifted,  till  their  tips  nearly  meet  above,  and  are  then  deliberately 
folded.  The  Esquimaux  Ciulews  and  some  other  birds  have  the  same 
habit.  The  Tattlers  are  unusually  silent  birds;  but  when  suddenly 
alarmed,  they  utter  a  low  and  rather  pleasing  whistle  as  they  fly  off,  or 
even  without  moving. 
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These  birds  seem  rather  delicate  of  body,  and  may  be  killed  with  a 
touch  of  shot.  I  have  frequently  broaght  them  down,  particalarly  when 
they  were  on  wing,  with  the  sides  of  the  body  therefore  unprotected  by 
strong  feathers,  at  very  long  range,  and  with  shot  so  fine  that  it  would 
not  have  mutilated  a  Warbler  at  half  the  distance.  I  think  they  differ 
noticeably  in  this  respect  from  the  majority  of  waders,  which  require 
to  be  pretty  bard  hit ;  the  Peetweets,  in  particular,  are  rather  tough 
birds  for  their  size.  Neither  do  they  attempt  to  escape,  when  wounded, 
by  diving,  at  which  the  laRt-named  is  expert  under  similar  circumstances. 
At  least  such  has  been  my  experience,  which  1  am  the  more  careful  to 
give,  since  others  have  stated  just  the  contrary.  I  think  them  gentle 
birds,  almost  like  Doves  among  their  kind.  They  yield  captives  with- 
out a  struggle.  They  show  concern  and  sympathy  for  a  dead  or  wounded 
<M)mrade.  I  have  seen  them  gather  around  to  gaze  upon  one  of  their 
number  that  had  fallen,  so  taken  up  with  whatever  their  emotions  were 
that  they  quite  forgot  they  were  in  like  danger.  Though  under  some 
circumstances  rather  watchful,  they  sometimes  show  a  curious  itisou- 
dance  that  borders  on  what  might  be  called  stupidity,  and  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  the  reckless  familiarity  of  such  birds,  for  example, 
as  the  timid  yet  confiding  little  Sandpeeps.  An  illustration  may  stand 
in  good  stead  of  further  explanation.  Once  coming  up  to  a  fence  that 
went  past  a  little  pool,  and  peeping  through  the  slats,  I  saw  eight 
Tattlers  of  this  species  wading  about  in  the  shallow  water,  searching 
for  food.  I  pulled  trigger  on  one;  the  others  set  up. a  simultaneous 
outcry,  and  I  expected  them,  of  course,  to  fly  off,  but  they  presently 
quieted  down  and  began  feeding  again.  Without  moving  from  my 
place,  I  fired  three  times  more,  killing  a  single  bird  at  each  discharge: 
still  no  effect  upon  the  survivors,  except  aa  before.  Then  I  climbed 
over  the  fence,  and  stood  in  full  view  of  the  four  remaining  birds ;  they 
merely  flapped  to  the  further  side  of  the  pool,  and  stood  still  looking  at 
me,  nodding  away,  as  if  agreed  that  the  whole  thing  was  very  singular. 
I  stood  and  deliberately  loaded  and  fired  three  times  more,  taking  one 
bird  each  time ;  and  it  was  only  as  I  was  ramming  another  charge,  that 
the  sole  surviving  bird  concluded  to  make  off,  which  he  did,  I  will  add 
in  justice  to  his  wits,  in  a  great  hurry.  The  seven  birds  were  all  killed 
nirith  mustard  seed,  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  paces. 

TRINGOIDES  MACULABIUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Tringa  macularia,  Linn.^  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  249  (baaed  on  IWit^a  maculata,  Edw.,  ii,  139, 

El.  277,  fig.  2;  Tardus  aquaticus,  Briss.,  v,  255).— Gm.,  Syat.  Nat.  1788,  672.— 
.ATH.,  led.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  734  (Spotted  Sandpiper  of  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  No.  385;  Gen. 
Syn.  V,  179).— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  60,  pi.  59,  fig.  1. 

Jbtanus  maculariuSj  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  422 ;  ii,  1820,  656.— BoiB,  Isis,  1822, 560.— Fi.EM., 
Br.  An.  103.— Jenyns,  Man.  199.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  44.— Brehm,  V.  D.  646.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wila,  1825,  No.  211 ;  Syn.  1828. 325.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 162.— Add., 
Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  81,  pi.  310;  Syn.  1839,  242;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  303,  pi.  342.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  257.— PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217.— Hoy,  Smithes  Rep. 
1864,  438.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119. 

AcHiis  maculaHus,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  979.— Naum.,  V.  D.  viii,  1836,  34,  pi.  195.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  51— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  73.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  Soolopacea,  83.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  63. 

Tringoides  macularius,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  574.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  ia53,  99.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858, 735.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  244.— CouB8, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  235  (Labrador,  breeding) j  1866,  96  (Arizona).— Ha  yd., 
Rep.  1862, 174.— I>re88.,  Ibis,  1866, 38  (Texas).— Daix  A  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad. 
1869,  293  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 139.— Allen.  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356 ;  iii,  1872,  182  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  13,000  feet).— Stkv.,  U«  &. 
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Geol.  Sonr.  Ter.  1^0,  466.— lluuu  OUL  1672. 701.— Tkotb,  Fr.  Bort.  Boo.  xr, 
ld72.  ^L— AiKKS,  iMii.  210.— Sxow,  B.  Kjum.  Ic^  10.— CocB^  Kcj,  18»;HV 
fig.  172 ;  and  of  most  late  United  SUtes  writesB. 

JMngoida  h^fpoUmau  rar.  a«m/«rtM,  Ridgw..  Ann.  I^c  x,  1874,  984. 

IHafilet  mmemimrUu.  ScL.  &  Salt.,  P.  Z.  &  1^73,  309  (Pera). 

TrimfM  maUtm,  Llugek.    (Gr«|r.) 

^efiiu  BOtela  eC  viedi,  Bp.    (Grmg.) 

(Hktr  qmoimiif»m:—%ci^  P.  Z.  8.  1656,  460  (Ecoador,  winter);  IdGO,  SM  (Onaba); 
1867,  592  (Mexiana);  l^jiSe,  629  (Teneznela) ;  Ibia,  i,  1859,  230  (GoateoMla).— Lawr.,. 
Ann.  Ljc  1961,  331  (Panama> :  ikid.  186B.  142  (Costa  Riea).— Oab^  J.  1  O.  It,  AVi 
(Cnba).— Kkwt.,  lUia,  1 1869, 257  (SanU  Craz).— Bkt.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soe.  18S6  (Porto  Bieo).— 
8CL.,  P.  Z.  &  IHSl,  80  (Jamaica).— Tatu>b,  Ibis,  1864,  93  (Trinidad).— 8i:xi>.,  Olt.  Vot. 
Ak.  1869,  587  (St.  Bartbolomew).- Pelz.,  Cm.  Braa.  309  (BrasU).— Oocld,  B.  Eur.  pL 
317  (Enrope).- Naum.,  Vuf.  pL  195  (Europe).— Habt.,  Br.  ffirda,  139  (Great  Britau, 
nnmerons  instances,  with  the  references). 

Hmb. — North  America  at  large.  Breeds  nearly  thron^dKNit  its  North  American 
Winters  in  the  Soathem  States  and  beyond.  Centr^  and  Soath  AnMrica,  to 
West  Indies.    Casoal  in  Europe.    (No  Greenland  reeord.) 
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iMmtemani  Warret^$  Erpedt/ios.— 8995,  Loop  Fotk;  5439,  Knife  BiTer;  5440,  month 
Powder  Eirer. 

Later  Eipediti4nu.'-^d&6e,  Middle  Park,  Colorado ;  60374-75,  Fort  Fetterman ;  60788^ 
North  Platte ;  61160,  Wyoming;  62^9,  Idaho. 

Althoagh  reachiug  high  latitades,  sach  as  that  of  the  YnkoD,  this 
little  species,  unlike  most  of  its  allies,  breeds  with  eqoal  r^ftdiness 
almost  throQghoQt  the  coantry,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
abundant  of  its  tribe.  It  nests  in  a  field  or  orchard,  generally  near 
water,  laying  four  creamy  or  clay-colored  eggs,  blotched  with  blackish- 
brown  and  neutral  tint.  From  tbe  Southern  States,  where  it  spends  Uke 
winter,  as  it  also  does  much  further  south,  it  reaches  the  Middle  dis- 
tricts about  the  15th  of  April,  and  is  found  along  the  streams  and  ponds 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  Many  stop  to  breed  all  along 
the  line  of  migration,  while  others  pass  on  at  least  to  Labrador.  Eggs 
may  be  found  all  through  June  and  July,  according  to  latitude,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  more  than  one  brood  may  be  raised. 

According  to  Mr.  Trippe,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  this  is  the 
only  species  of  its  family  that  is  abundant  throughout  the  summer.  It 
arrives  at  Idaho  Spring  early  in  May,  lea\ing  in  September.  It  pushes 
up  all  the  larger  streams  to  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  and  even^ 
occasionally,  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  near  the  timber-line. 

ACTITURUS  BARTRAMICS,  (WUs.)  Bp. 
Bartramlan  Sandpiper  or  Tattler;  Upland  Plorer. 

Tringa  hartramia,  Wius.,  Am.  Om.  \ii,  1613,  63,  pi.  59,  fig,  2.— AUD.,  Svn.  1839,  231 ;  B. 
Am.  V,  1842,  248,  pi.  327.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  226  (breediog  in  PennsylvaDia 
and  Illinois).— PcTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216.— Trippe,  iMd.  vi,  1871,  119 
(Minnesota,  abnudant). 

Tringa  {Euliga)  hartramia^  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  168. 

TotAntu  hartramiusy  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  650.— Bp.,  Obs.  WiU.  1825,  No.  209;  Syn.  ItiSd, 
262.— 8w.  &  Rich,,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  J91  (Saskatchewan).— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iv^ 
1838,  24,  pi.  303.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri). 

Actiturue  hartramius,  Bp.,  Saggio,  1831 ;  List,  1838, 51.— Bd.,  B,  N.  A.  1858, 737.— Wheat.,. 
Ohio  Agric,  Rep.  No.  219.— Couks  &,  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416  (Washing- 
ton, summer).— Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862,  174,— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  186S,  1^ 
(Maine,  summer). — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153  (Blaine,  breeding).— 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  18C4,  78  (Massachusetts,  breeding.)- CocES,  Qnd,  r,  1868,295 
(New  JBngland,  summer). — McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  Weat,  oncom- 
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moD).— Lawr.,  Add.  Lye.  1861, 334  (Paoama);  186P,  141  (Costa  Rioa);  Till,  1866/ 
294  (New  York).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Guatemala).— Dress.,  ibid.  1866,  38 
(Texas).- Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  418  (Cuba).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860, 253  (Orizaba) ;  1866, 
567  (Ucayali  River) ;  1867, 979  (Peru);  1868, 169(VeDezuela):  1869, 598  (Peru).- 
Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  lust,  iv,  124  (Colville  Bay).— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  For. 
1870,  38  (Brazil).— BUKM.,  Reise,  503  (La  Plata).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868,  123  (South  Caroliua,  migratory).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868, 501 
(Iowa).— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Fort  YukoD).— Turnb., 
B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  32  (April  to  September).— Mays.,  Guide,  1870, 141  (Massacha- 
setts,  breediug).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182  (Kaosas  aud  Colorado). — 
Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 241  (Iowa,  breediDg).— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 10 
(Kaosas,  breediug). — Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1^2, 137  (Great  BritaiD,  four  lustaDces). — 
CoUE^,  Key,  1872,  260.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru).— RiDOW.,  Add. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  384  (Illiuois). 

Tringaides  bartramiusy  Gray,  Gcd.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  — .— WoODH.  Sitgr.  Rep.  1863,  99  (Ar- 
kaDsas).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  310  (Brazil). 

Tringaides  {Bartramia)  bartramiuSy  Gray,  HaDd-list,  iii,  1871,  46,  No.  10281. 

Jctiti8  bartramiuSy  SCHL.,  M.  P.-B.  ScolapaceSy  78. 

Tringa  langicauda,  "  Bechst.,  Vog.  Deutschl. — Naum.,  Nachtragc,  pi.  38." 

Jctiturus  longicauduSy  Blas.,  List.  B.  £nr.  ed.  NewtOD,  1862, 18  (Uerroaoy  aDd  EDglaDd). 

Bartramius  longicaudus,  Bp.,  R.  aDd  M.  Z.  1857. 

'*  Totanus  melanopygitu  et  cannteetriif  f  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet." 

Totanus  variegatuSy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet,  vi,  1816,  317 ;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825, 107,  pi.  239. 

Bartramia  laticauday  Less.,  Traits  d'Oni.  1831,  553. 

J7a&.— North  America.  North  to  the  Yukou.  Not  observed  id  the  UDited  States 
west  of  the  Rocky  MouutaiDs.  Atlantic  coast  to  Nova  Sootia.  Breeds  from  the  Middle 
districts  northward.  Wioters  in  Mexico,  West  Indies,  CeDtral  aDd  South  America,  to 
Brazil.  Casual  iu  Europe  (Swedeu,  Nilsson  ;  GermaDy,  Naxjh.,  V.  D.  viii,  51 ;  Gould, 
B.  Eur.  pi.  313 ;  Great  Britaiu.  Reid,  Zool.  1852,  .3330 ;  Gurney,  i5id.  3388 ;  More,  ibid, 
1854, 4254  ;  Ballmore,  ibid.  1866, 37 ;  Coniish  Fd.  31 ;  Yarr.,  Br.  Birds,  ii,  633;  Tearlb, 
III.  Lond.  News,  Jan.  20, 1855,  with  figure ;  Morris,  Br.  Birds,  iv,  296 ;  See  Harii/ng,  I,  o.). 
Australia  (Gk>ULD,  B.  Aust.  Suppl.  iv,  1867). 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition.—AGQQy  Fort  Pierre:  4633,  Fort  Union;  4868,  Loup 
Fork ;  5432,  Medicine  Hill,  8988-91,  Loup  Fork  and  Platte  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

Bartram's  Tattler,  or  the  "Upland  Plover,''  as  it  is  generally  called  by 
sportsmeD,  is  a  bird  of  wide  and  general  dispersion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  while  its  casual  occurrence  in  Europe  is  attested,  and  it  is 
even  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Australia.  It  inhabits  at  different 
seasons  nearly  all  of  North  America,  and  in  winter  pushes  its  migra- 
tion even  to  Central  and  South  America,  as  well  as  into  the  West  Indies. 
But  it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  found  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  occurs  in  summer  as  far  north  as  the 
Yukon,  though  thousands  of  the  birds  also  breed  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

On  its  presence  and  movements  in  the  East  I  have  made  few  observa- 
tions, and  know  nothing  beyond  the  general  items  familiar  to  all  sports- 
men who,  with  good  reason,  consider  the  Upland  Plover,  or  Grass  Plover, 
as  a  prime  game  bird,  wild  and  difficult  to  secure,  best  hunted  from  a 
carriage,  and  capital  for  the  table.  It  is  said  to  breed  from  the  Mid- 
dle districts,  as  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  northw^d.  The  principal 
shooting  is  done  in  August  and  September,  as  the  birds  move  south- 
ward by  the  end  of  the  latter  month. 

In  most  parts  of  the  West,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  this  Tattler,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Prairie  Pigeon,"  is 
exceedingly  abundant  during  the  migrations — more  so  than  I  can  suj)- 
pose  it  to  be  in  settled  portions  of  the  country.  In  Texas,  I  am  told,  it 
occurs  in  flocks  "of  thousands."  In  Kansas,  during  the  month  of  May, 
it  migrates  in  great  numbers,  being  scattered  over  the  prairies  every- 
where, and  it  is  so  tame  that  it  may  be  destroyed  without  the  slightest 
artifice ;  I  have  seen  it  just  escape  being  caught  with  the  crack  of  a 
ooach-whip.   Passing  northward,  it  enters  Dakota,  lowa^  and  MvKSiRSftKjN.'^^ 
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the  same  month.  About  the  middle  of  May  it  reaches  the  latitude  of 
Fort  Band^l,  with  great  numbers  of  Golden  Plover  and  Esquimaux 
Curlew,  flecking  the  prairies  everywhere.  Its  breeding  habits  may  be 
studied  with  perfect  success  in  Northern  Dakota,  wha«  it  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  waders.  We  can  scarcely  cross  a  piece  Df  prairie, 
or  travel  a  mile  along  the  roads  anywhere,  without  seeing  it.  Its  gentle 
and  unsuspicious  ways,  its  slender  and  graceful  shai)e,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  markings,  are  all  alike  attractive,  while  the  excellence  of  its  flesh 
is  another  point  not  less  interesting,  but  less  favorable  for  the  bird. 
Too  many  are  destroyed  at  this  season  when  they  are  pairing,  for  few 
can  resist  the  tempting  shots,  as  the  birds  step  along  the  road-side  or 
stand  erect  in  the  scanty  grass,  gazing  at  the  passing  vehicle  with  mis- 
placed confidence.  By  the  end  of  May  those  that  are  to  breed  further 
north  have  passed  on,  while  the  remainder  have  paired  and  are  about  to 
nest. 

As  soon  as  they  are  mated  the  pairs  keep  close  company-,  being  rarely 
he}  ond  each  other's  call,  and  are  oftenest  seen  rambling  together  through 
the  grass.  At  such  times  they  seem  very  slender,  as  indeed  they  are, 
overtopping  the  scanty  herbage  with  their  long,  thin  necks,  swaying 
continually  in  graceful  motion.  Their  ordinary  note  at  this,  as  at  other 
seasons,  is  a  long-drawn,  soft,  mellow  whistle,  of  a  peculiarly  clear,  reso- 
nant quality ;  but  beside  this,  they  have  a  note  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
this  period  of  their  lives.  This  is  a  very  loud,  prolonged  cry,  sounding 
more  like  the  whistling  of  the  wind  than  a  bird's  voice ;  the  wild  sound, 
which  is  strangely  mournful,  is  generally  uttered  when  the  bird,  just 
alighted,  holds  its  wings  for  a  moment  perpendicularly,  before  adjusting 
them  over  its  back.  It  is  frequently  heard  in  the  night,  all  through  the 
breeding  season,  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outcries  I 
ever  heard.  There  is  yet  another  note  that  the  Tattler  utters,  chiefly 
when  disturbed  breeding ;  this  is  a  harsh  scream,  quickly  and  often 
repeated,  much  like  that  given  by  other  waders  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

In  Northern  Dakota  the  eggs  are  mostly  laid  by  the  second  week  in 
June;  the  time  is  quite  constant ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one  brood 
is  raised  each  year.  The  nest,  like  that  of  other  birds  breeding  on  the 
open  prairie,  is  hard  to'find,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  a 
search,  and  the  herbage  of  the  prairie,  flimsy  as  it  usually  is  at  this 
season,  is  sufficient  to  hide  the  variegated  eggs  which  assimilate  with 
the  colors  of  their  surroundings.  The  nesting  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  Curlews  and  Godwits.  I  have  found  nests  on  the  open  prairie 
without  landmarks;  but,  perhaps,  oftener  they  are  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  pools  and  sloughs,  or  along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods — always, 
however,  in  an  open  spot.  The  female  is  a  close  setter,  and  will  suffer  her- 
self to  be  almost  trodden  upon  before  she  will  quit  her  charge — indeed 
nests  are  oftenest  found  by  the  fluttering  of  the  female  from  under, 
one's  feet.  Early  in  incubation  she  generally  flies  to  a  little  distance 
and  realights,  walking  leisurely  about  the  grass;  but  if  the  eggs  be  fur 
advanced  she  is  more  solicitous,  and  will  feign  laineness,  in  hope  of 
drawing  attention  from  the  nest.  The  male  soon  joins  her,  and  the  pair 
hover  low  of  the  ground,  flying  slowly  around  with  incurved  wings, 
uttering  their  cries  of  distress ;  and  as  several  pairs  are  usually  nesting 
within  hearing,  they,  too,  become  alarmed,  and  the  general  clamor  is 
continued  until  the  intruder  withdraws.  The  scene  is  much  the  same 
as  when  the  breeding  places  of  the  Curlews,  Willets,  or  Godwits  are 
invaded. 

The  nest  is  fl'trisy — merely  a  few  straws  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the 
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ground,  in  a  slight  depression.  The  eggs  are  ordinarily  four  in  num- 
ber, as  usual  among  Waders.  The  numerous  specimens  I  have  collected 
are  somewhat  notably  constant  in  characters,  both  of  size  and  coloration. 
In  dimensions  they  range  from  1.90  by  1.30  inches,  to  1.70  by  1.25, 
averaging  about  1.75  by  1.28.  The  ground  is  pale  clay-color,  or  a  very 
light  drab— sometimes  the  palest  possible  creamy-brown — with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  olivaceous.  They  are  spotted  all  over,  but  much  more  thickly 
at  the  larger  end,  with  rather  small,  sharp,  surface  markings  of  umber- 
brown,  overlaying  a  smaller  number  of  purplish-gray  shell  markings. 
However  thickly  they  may  be  sprinkled,  the  spots  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
confluent  into  masses  of  any  size,  the  largest  I  have  seen  not  exceeding 
the  diameter  of  a  pea.  These  larger  blotches  are  irregular  in  contour, 
but  the  smaller  ones  are  mostly  rounded. 

Young  birds  are  abroad  late  in  June — curious  little  creatures,  timid 
and  weak,  led  about  by  their  anxious  parents,  solicitous  for  their  well- 
fare,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  most  unequal  contests  in  their  behalf. 
When  half  grown,  but  still  in  the  down,  the  little  creatures  have  a 
curiously  clumsy,  top-heavy  look;  their  legs  look  disproportionately 
large,  like  those  of  a  young  colt  or  calf;  and  they  may  be  caught  with 
little  difficulty,  as  they  do  not  run  very  well.  I  once  happened  upon  a 
brood,  perhaps  two  weeks  old,  rambling  with  their  mother  over  the 
Xirairie.  She  sounded  the  alarm,  to  scatter  her  brood,  but  not  before  I 
had  secured  one  of  them  in  my  hand.  I  never  saw  a  braver  defence 
attempted  than  was  made  by  this  strong-hearted  though  powerless  bird, 
who,  after  exhausting  her  artifices  to  draw  me  in  pursuit  of  herself,  by 
tumbling  about  as  if  desperately  wounded,  and  lying  panting  with  out- 
stretched wings  on  the  grass,  gave  up  hope  of  saving  her  young  in  this 
way,  and  then  almost  attacked  me,  dashing  close  up  and  retreating 
again  to  renew  her  useless  onslaught.  She  was  evidently  incited  to 
unusual  courage  by  the  sight  of  her  little  one  struggling  in  my  hand. 
At  this  downy  stage  the  young  birds  are  white  below,  finely  mottled 
with  black,  white,  and  rich  brown  above ;  the  feet  and  under  mandible 
are  light  colored ;  the  upper  mandible  is  blackish. 

Although  these  Tattlers  are  generally  dispersed  over  the  prairies  dur- 
ing the  summer,  yet  they  affect  particular  spots  by  preference.  Away 
from  the  river  valleys,  such  spots  are  the  numerous  depressions  of 
rolling  prairie,  often  of  great  extent,  which  are  moist  or  even  watery 
at  some  seasons,  and  where  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  Here 
they  gather  almost  into  colonies.  Eiding  into  some  such  spot  in  July, 
when  the  young  birds  are  being  led  about  by  their  parents,  some  old 
bird  more  watchful  than  the  rest,  or  nearest  to  the  person  approaching, 
gives  the  alarm  with  a  loud  outcry,  the  young  scatter  and  hide,  and  all 
the  old  birds  are  soon  on  wing ;  hovering  in  the  air,  often  at  a  great 
height,  crossing  each  other's  path,  and  ceaselessly  vociferating  their 
-displeasure.  I  have  often  seen  a  dozen  or  twenty  overhead  at  once,  all 
from  a  little  spot  only  a  few  acres  in  extent.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
all  the  summer's  broods  are  on  wing,  they  make  up  into  flocks,  often  of 
great  extent,  and  old  and  young  together  assume  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  lives.  They  leave  these  northern  regions  early.  I  saw  none 
after  the  forepart  of  September. 

The  food  of  this  Tattler  is  mainly  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  of 
which  they  must  devour  enormous  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  They 
also  feed  on  other  small  animal  substances,  as  well  as  upon  various 
berries.  I  have  found  them  very  well  conditioned  even  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  fall  they  grow  surprisingly  fat.    They  are  a  tender  and  well- 
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flavored  bird.    Being  so  delicate,  they  are  easily  killed,  dropping  to  a 
toach  of  the  finest  shot.  ^ 

There  is  bat  little  difference  in  the  plumage  ol  these  birds  at  any 
season,  and  their  size  is  also  quite  constant.  The  sexes  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable by  any  outward  marks  (though  the  female  averages  sUgfatly 
larger  than  the  male),  and  the  young  closely  resemble  the  parents  upon 
t^eir  first  complete  feathering.  In  measuring  a  great  number  of  fresh 
specimens,  I  found  the  length  to  vary  only  from  1L50  to  12.75 ;  the 
extent,  21.50  to  23.00 ;  the  wing,  6.25  to  7.00 ;  the  tail  is  about  3.60;  the 
tarsus  about  1.75;  the  bill,  1.00  to  1.25,  measured  along  the  culmen. 

TRYNGITES  RUFESCEI^S,  (Vieill.)  Cab. 
"Baff-breasted  Sandpiper, 

THnga  rt^eaoens,  Vncnx.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv,  1819,  470  (LooiaianA) ;  Ency^ 
Meth.  ii,  1823, 1050;  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1825,  105,  pi.  338.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 113.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  50.— Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  1840,  408.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1836,. 
451,  pi.  265;  Syn.  1839,  235;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  264.  pi.  331.— GiK.,  B.  L.  L  184< 
230.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eor.  77.— Jenyns,  Man.  214.— Ett.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
41.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  68.— Gray.  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  579.— Jard.,  Br.  Birds^ 
iii,  236.— Yarr.,  Tt.  Linn.  Soc.  xvi,  109,  pi.  11 ;  Br.  Birds,  iii,  60  (Eoropean).— 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  217  (autumn,  rare). 

Actitunis  rufeacenSf  Bp. — Blas.,  List  B.  Enr.  1862, 18  (England  and  Heligoland). 

Tryngites  rufeBcena,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  418  (Cnba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  739.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  244  (Shoalwater  Bay,  migratory).— Wheat.,.' 
Ohio  Agr.  Rep.  1860,  No.  220.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864.  78  (migratory^ 
rare).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  296.--Dre88.,  Ibis,  1866,  39  (Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lvo.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  294.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  199  (Uoayali,  Eastern 
Peru) ;  1866,  567 ;  1867,  754,  979.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  12:}  (South 
Carolina,  migratoi*y).— Turnb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  32  (autumn,  rare). — Dall  d& 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Nulato  and  Sitka;  breeding  abundantly  in 
the  Anderson  River  region).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  142  (Massachusetts,  migra- 
tory, rare).— Coues,  Kev,  1872,  2t)0,  fig.  173.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10  (oooa- 
sional).— Scl.  6l  Salv.,  *P.  Z.  S.  1873,  309  (Peru).— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  x,. 
1874,  385  (Ulinois). 

Actitis  rufcsceJiSf  Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  92 ;  M.  P.-B.  ScolopaceSj  79. 

Ttingoidea  rufescena^  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  310  (Brazil,  October  to  April). 

Tringoidea  (Tryngitea)  rufeacena,  Gray,  Hantl-list,  iii,  1871,  46,  No.  10283. 

jyinga  aubruficoUia,  Vieillot.    (Gray  and  Schkgel.) 

Trifiga  breviroatria,  Lichtenstein.    (Gray  and  iSchlegel.) 

Adidurua  nasviuaj  Heerm.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  179 ;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  1859^ 
20,  pi.  6  (Texas). 

Hab.—The  whole  of  North  America.  Migratory  in  the  United  States.  Rather  un- 
common along  the  eastern  coast.  Breeds  iu  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  and  in 
Alaska.  South  America.  Montevideo  (Darwin,  Voy.  Beagle,  Birds,  130;  and  as  above). 
Europe  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  331 ;  Hartino,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  138 ;  numerous  British  in- 
stances, with  references). 

[Note. — Examining  the  types  of  Tnnga  parvxroatria^  Peale,  which  has  been  referred 
to  T.  rufeacena^  with  a  query,  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  and  made  a  variety  of  the  same  by 
Bonaparte,  I  find  that  not  only  is  it  an  entirely  different  bird,  specifically,  but  that  it 
is  scarcely  congeneric.  Having  the  extremely  small  bill  of  T.  rufeacena^  this  organ  is 
smaller  still,  slenderer,  and  without  the  peculiar  forward  outline  of  the  feathers  at  its 
base,  which  characterizes  T.  rufeacena.  In  the  mounted  specimens,  the  wings  fall  to 
short  of  the  end  of  the  tail  instead  of  reaching  rather  beyond.  There  is  none  of  the 
peculiar  mottling  of  the  primaries,  which  is  such  a  strong  feature  of  T.  rufeacena;  the 
tail  is  barred  transversely,  and  there  are  other  differences  in  coloration.  Should  it  be 
deemed  worthy  of  subgeneric  separtion,  it  may  be  called  JBchmorhynchua  parcirostria.'] 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Though  usually  classed  as  a  Sandpiper  in  the  genus  2VtJi^a,  mainly,  it  would  seem, 
on  account  of  its  short,  straight  bill,  this  remarkably  interesting  little  bird  is  really 
a  Tattler,  and  its  nearest  relative,  among  our  species,  is  the  Bartramian  Tattler, 
Aciituruit  hartramina.  Its  aspect  is  peculiar ;  no  other  species  very  closely  resembles  it. 
The  bill  is  very  short  and  small,  aud  appears  still  more  so  by  the  great  forward  exten- 
sion of  the  feathers  on  its  base— to  the  nostrils  on  the  upper  mandible,  still  farther  on 
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the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  all  the  way  into  the  interramal  space.  In  any 
plnmage  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  nniqne  coloration  of  the  primanes,  which  are 
silvery-nay  or  white  on  the  inner  webs,  b^utifolly  and  cnrioosly  mottlea  with  fine, 
wavy,  black  tracery.  It  has  many  names,  both  eenerio  and  specific,  but  appears  to 
have  been  first  described  by  the  volaminoos  French  ornithologist  above  cited. 

This  species  I  have  never  yet  seen  alive.  Its  habits,  as  doscribedy 
appear  to  be  most  like  those  of  the  Bartramian,  in  its  preference  for 
dry  fields  and  plains,  where  it  feeds  upon  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects. In  the  United  States,  where  it  is  only  known  as  a  migrant,  it 
appears  to  be  nowhere  very  abnndant,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  great  numbers  nest  in  the  Anderson 
Biver  region,  as  shown  by  the  large  series  of  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian, 
and  these  must  pass  through  the  United  States  along  some  line  of  mi- 
gration, where  the  species  may  yet  be  found  in  abundance.  Dr.  Cooper 
calls  it  ^< common"  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  during  the  migration.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Giraud,  ^<  the  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  is  not  a  very  common 
bird,  though  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  unusual.  Almost  every 
season  a  few  are  observed  along  the  southern  shores  of  Long  Island, 
and  during  autumn  we  occasionally  find  it  in  our  markets.  •  •  •  • 
In  August,  IS41,  Mr.  Brasher  met  with  a  party  of  five  on  the  shore  of 
Gowannus  Bay,  which  number  is  larger  than  I  have  seen  in  one  group. 
He  informs  me  that  they  appeared  very  gentle,  allowing  him  to  advance 
within  shooting  distance  without  seeming  to  notice  his  presence.  At 
the  first  discharge  of  his  gun  (which  procured  him  three),  the  surviving 
two  made  a  short  flight  over  the  water,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  to 
the  shore,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  they  had  previously  taken 
wing,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  whole  number.'^ 

Of  the  very  rare  and  scarcely  known  eggs  of  the  Buff-breasted  Sand- 
piper I  have  examined  about  a  dozen  sets  in  the  Smithsonian,  all  col- 
lected by  Mr.  MacFarlane  in  the  Anderson  Eiver  region  and  along  the 
Arctic  coast  to  the  eastward.  They  are  very  pointedly  pyriform.  The 
following  measurements  indicate  the  size,  shape,  and  limits  of  variation: 
1.50  by  1.03;  1.48  by  1.10;  1.45  by  1.02;  1.40  by  1.04.  The  ground  is 
clay,  sometimes  with  a  slight  olivaceous  or  drab  shade,  oftener  with  a 
clear  grayish  cast,  of  rather  peculiar  shade.  The  markings  are  ex- 
tremely bold  and  sharp,  though  not  heavier  than  usual.  Taking  a  speci- 
men in  which  the  markings  are  most  distinct,  we  find  heavy  blotches 
and  spots  of  indeterminate  size  and  shape  all  over  the  eggj  but  largest 
and  most  numerous  on  the  major  half  of  the  egg,  of  rich  umber-brown, 
deeper  or  lighter  according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment.  Nearest  these 
blotched  varieties  come  the  splashed  ones,  in  which  the  markings  mass 
more  heavily  about  the  larger  end,  and  are  elsewhere  splattered  over  in 
rather  small  markings.  This  is  the  more  frequent  pattern;  and  in  some 
cases  the  splashing  hides  the  ground-color  at  the  large  end.  Other  ex- 
amples are  spotted  with  rather  narrow  markings  that  seem  to  radiate 
from  the  large  end,  becoming  largest  and  thickest  around  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  egg,  and  being  much  smaller  elsewhere.  All  the  egga 
have  the  usual  neutral  or  stone-gray  shell-markings,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  are  at  the  large  end  a  few  spots  or  scrawls  of  blackish  over 
all  the  other  markings.  According  to  the  labels,  the  nidification  is  not 
peculiar,  the  nest  being  a  slight  depression  of  the  ground,  lined  with  a 
few  dried  grasses  or  leaves.    The  eggs  are  four  in  a  majority  of  instancr;S» 
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NUMENIUS  LONGIEOSTRIS,  Wils. 
Long-billed  Carlew. 

Soolopaz  arquata  var.  /3.  Gm.,  8y8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  656. 

2fumeniu»  arquata  var.  %  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  710. 

Nwm€ii%u$  Umgiro8tris,'WiL».,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  24,  pi.  64,  f.  4.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wila.  188$, 
No.  200 ;  Syn.  1828,  314  ;  List,  1838,  49.— Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  376.— 
NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 94.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ui,  1835, 240 ;  v,  1839, 587 ;  pL  231 ; 
Syn.  1839,  254 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  35,  pi.  355.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 271.— WoODH,, 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  98.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  218.— Kkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  1857,  99  (California).- Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  66  (California).- Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  743.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst,  iv,  125.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860,  245.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  235.— Boardm..  Pr.  Boat 
8oo.  1862,  iz,  129(Maine,  migratory).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— AlxxK, 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 87.— McIjlwk.,  ibid.\,  1866, 93  (Canada  West,  rare).— CouES,  ibid, 
V,  1868,  296  (New  England).— Tkippe,  ibid,  ix,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).— COUBS, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,98  (Arizona).— Coles,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (Sooth 
Carolina).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  349 
(Cuba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 78  (Mexico).— Dkes8,  Ibis,  1866, 40  (Mat^moras).— 
Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  197  (Goatemah*).- Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 294.— 
TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa).— Mayn« 
Guide,  IWO,  142.- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  356  (Florida);  iii,  1872, 182 
(Kansas).— COUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 32  (North  Carolina,  resident). — Merr., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  1872.  701  (Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa, 
breediug).— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  363  (Mazatlan).— Coui':s,  Key,  1872, 
262,  fi^.  174.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  10.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  3^ 
(Illinois). 

Nwmenius  rufunj  Vieill.,  Galerie  Ois.  ii,  1825,  118,  pi.  245  (in  part). 

Numen\u9  ocddentalia,  Woodh.,  Pr.  Pbilu.  Acad,  vi,  1^52, 194 ;  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  98,  pL  6 
(Young ;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico). 

(f )  Numenius  melanopuSf  Vieill. 

^f)-y.  brasiHen»i8f  Maxim.  (Brazil.)    (Gray.) 

Hab. — United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  nearly  throughout  its  range, 
and  resident  in  the  South.    South  to  Mexico.    Guatemala  (f  to  Brazil).    Cuba. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
Later  J^jrped<tioft«.— ^59871,  Colorado ;  61649,  Utah. 

The  Curlew  issues  from  the  egg  clothed  in  whitish  down,  thickly  blotched  above 
with  brownish-black,  and  with  the  bill  straight,  about  an  inch  long.  This  member 
rapidly  grows  to  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  becomes  decurved.  Up  to  the 
time  when  the  bill  is  still  no  longer  than  that  of  3^.  hudsoHicuSj  it  may  readily  he  distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  the  strong  rufescence  of  the  under  parts,  nearly  clear  of 
the  hastate  or  sagittate  dark  markings  which  occur  in  N.  hudsonicus  ;  by  its  rather 
larger  size,  even  at  an  early  age,  and  the  usual  evidences  of  immaturity  in  the  textore 
•of  the  plumage.    N,  oocidentaUa  of  Woodhonse  is  a  bird  apparently  of  this  sort. 

Unlike  our  other  two  species  of  Curlew,  the  Long-billed  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  rearing  its  young  even 
down  to  our  southern  border.  Its  northern  range  is  restricted,  appar- 
ently, by  the  region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  intimated  by  Richardson, 
and  the  length  of  the  British  Provinces  adjoining  the  United  States.  I 
waSj  however,  assured  of  its  occurrence  in  Labrador,  though  I  did  not 
see  It  myself.  In  New  England  it  appears  to  be  rather  uncommon,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  and  I  have  found  no  record  of  its  nesting  in  that 
quarter.  I  found  it  resident  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  un- 
doubtedly breeds.  I  found  it  breeding  with  Godwits  and  Bartramian 
Tattlers  on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota,  and  likewise 
observed  it  in  June,  apparently  breeding,  in  New  Mexico,  near  Fort  Win- 
gate,  just  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  I  procured  it  at  Fort  Whipple  to- 
ward the  close  of  summer.  Dr.  Woodhonse  saw  large  flocks  on  the 
prairies  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory'.  According  to  the  authors 
above  quoted,  it  breeds  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  about  Great  Salt 
Lake^  in  Utah. 

It  IS  by  no  means  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  water,  bat,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  often  seen  on  extensive  dry  plains,  where  it  feeds  on  various 
molluscs,  insects,  and  berries,  which  it  deftly  secures  with  its  extra- 
ordinarily long  bill.  The  length  and  curve  of  this  member,  measuring 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  gives  the  bird  a  singular  and 
unmistakable  appearance,  either  in  flight  or  when  gathering  its  food. 
Its  voice  is  sonorous  and  not  at  all  musical.  During  the  breeding  sea- 
son, in  particular,  its  harsh  cries  of  alarm  resound  when  the  safety  of 
its  nest  or  young  is  threatened.  In  the  fall,  when  food  is  plenty,  it  be- 
comes very  fat,  and  affords  delicate,  eating. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  the  Curlew  quite  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco,  and  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley  daring  the  autumn 
and  winter,  though  there  were  comparatively  few  in  the  summer  before 
the  rainy  season.  ^^  In  our  march,''  he  adds,  'through  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  northward,  we  did  not  meet  with  it  until  we  came  down  into 
the  plains  bordering  Pitt  Eiver,  above  the  upper  canon.  Here  we  found 
them  in  immense  numbers,  and  they  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
bill  of  fare.  This  prairie  is  entirely  covered  with  water  during  the  wet 
season,  as  is  proven  by  the  myriads  of  aquatic  shells  {PlanorbU^  Physa^ 
&c.)  scattered  over  the  ground  in  the  grass,  and  as  it  does  not  dry  up  so 
completely  as  the  other  valleys,  the  Curlews  apparently  pass  the  sum- 
mer there.  Around  the  Klamath  Lakes  and  others  of  that  group  they 
were  abundant  in  August,  and  we  found  them  associated  with  the  Oeese 
and  other  water-birds,  which  were  congi*egated  in  countless  numbers  on 
the  low  lands  bordering  the  Columbia,  in  October.'' 

The  eggs  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew  are  not  often  so  pyriform  as  amonii; 
the  smaller  waders,  being  in  shape  not  unlike  a  hen's  eggs.  Differert 
specimens  measure:  2.45  by  1.85;  2.60  by  1.80;  2.65  by  1.80;  2.70  bv 
1.90;  2.80  by  1.90.  They  are  clay-colored,  with  more  or  less  olivaceous 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others  decidedly  buffy  shade.  The  spotting 
is  generally  pretty  uniformly  distributed  and  of  small  pattern,  though 
in  many  cases  there  is  larger  blotching  and  even  massing  about  the 
great  end.  The  color  of  the  markings  is  sepia  or  umber,  of  different 
shades  in  the  buffy-tinged  specimens,  rather  tending  to  chocolate.  The 
shell-markings  are  commonly  numerous  and  evident. 

NUMENIUS  HUDSONIOUS,  Lath. 
Hodsonian  Carlew. 

Soolopax  harealis,  6m.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 654  (not  of  Jbrvtor,  1772).— WiLB.,  Am.  Orn.  Tii. 
1813,  22,  pi.  56,  fig.  1. 

NumeMus  horealis,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  1825.~Brew.,  ed.  WUb.  1840, 473  (exolndiog  the  syn- 
onymy which,  with  part  of  the  account,  belongs  to  trae  hirealia;  description, 
with  most  of  the  account,  is  of  hudwnUMB), 

NwBMniuB  hudsonicuSj  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 712  (based  on  Eemimaux  CurleWf  Arot. 
Zool.  ii,  461,  No.  364,  pi.  19,  and  Hudsonian  Cwrlew,  Lath.,  Syn.  Suppl.  yii,  243).— 
Bp.,  Obs.  WUs.  1825,  No.  201 ;  Syn.  1828, 314 ;  List^  1838, 49.— Sw.  &  KIOH.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  377.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  ia34, 97.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 28^ ;  v.  589.  pi. 
237 ;  Syn.  1839,  254 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  42,  pi.  356.— Gm..  B.  L.  1. 1844,  272.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  744.— Taylor,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  313  (Fonseca  Bay).— Reinh.,  Ibis, 
iii,  1861,  10  (Greenland).— Dress.,  ibid,  1866,  40  (Texas).— Salv.,  ibid.  197 
(Chiapam,  Guat.).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  224.— COUES,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1861,  235  (Labrador).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Maine,  mi- 
gratory,  rare).— CouES,  ibid,  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina,  wintering). — ^Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159  (Maine,  migratory,  not  common). — Allen,  ibid,  iv, 
1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  rare).— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868,  296  (New  £n- 

fland,  migratory,  rare). — McIlwr.;  ibid,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West). — Lawr., 
.nn.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  101  (Sombrero);  1866,  294.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1867,  333  (Chili) ;  1868, 176  (Islav).— Darw.,  Vov.  Beagle,  129  (Chiloe).— Pelz., 
Novara  Reise,  128  (Chiloe).— Phil.,  Cat.  34  (Chili).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  32 
(New  Jersey,  "plentiful ").— Dall  <&  Bank.,  Tt.  Chic,  i,  1869,  293  (Alaaka).— 
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Mayx..  Guide,  If^O,  142  (Maatachowtto.  miioatOTT,  nre).— FcrsCH,  AUi.  Ifoi. 
Hi,  1^0.  3(ZI  (lUzatUD).— Newt..  P.  Z.  S.  IcCl.  57.  pL  4.  fig.  3  (egg).— AllJEVy 
Boll.  M.  C.  Z.  ii.  lc!71.  356  (Floriaa,  winter  t.—CoUES,  Key,  l^Ti,  !dG8.— &fOW, 
B.  Kans.  1W3. 10.— ScL.  ^  Salv..  P.  Z.  S.  i!?73,  456.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye  K.  T. 
X,  lc^4,  3b5  (Ulinois;. 

^maaititt  iuUnnedim;  Xutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  100. 

^Tmaaiiaf  rufttmtrU,  ViG.,  ZooL  Jonrn.  iv,  l'^!29,  356 ;  Voy.  Bloaa.  1639,  29. 

^Tamemiw  sAoopiM,  Cab.,  Scbomb.  Gniana,  iii,  757.— Pelz.,  Om.  Bna.  SOd. 

JV«sifKtai«6ra«i/i«ii«u,  Maxim,  et  BURM.   (SclaUr.) 

Hah, — ^Xortb  America.  Greenland.  Central  and  South  America.  Xo  West  Indian 
record.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes.  Migratory  through  the  United  Statea,  wintering  in 
the  Soathem  States  and  far  beyond. 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

The  Hadsonian  appears  to  be  mach  less  abandant  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  than  either  of  the  others,  although  generally  distribated. 
and  moving  over  much  the  same  area  as  the  Esqaimax  Curlew.  I  founa 
it  sparingly  in  Labrador,  amid  the  countless  thousands  of  N.  boreaUi 
that  throng  those  shores  in  August  and  September.  According  to  all 
observers  it  is  rare  in  New  England,  but  more  common  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast.  It  is  included  among  the  birds  of  Elansas,  on  Prof.  Baird*8 
authority.  The  extent  of  its  southern  dispersion  in  winter  is  as  great 
as  that  of  3".  borealis,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  breeds  only  in  high  lati- 
tudes. I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  its  habits,  concerning  which  veiy 
little  has  been  recorded. 

The  eggs  are  always  larger  than  those  of  N,  harealiSy  but  cannot  be 
otherwise  distinguished  with  certainty,  for  both  show  the  great  range 
of  variation  indicated  in  my  description  of  the  latter.  The  size  is  from 
2.12  to  2.30  in  length,  by  about  1.60  iu  width. 

NUMENIDS  BOREALIS,  (Forst.)  Lath. 
EsqalBanx  Curlew. 

Soolopax  boreaUSf  Forst.,  Philos.  Trans.  Ixii,  177:2,  411  (not  of  JTilwn). 

Numenius  borealUf  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 712. — Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  314. — Bp.,  Am.  Om.  ir, 
118,  pi.  36,  fig.  3.— Bp.,  List,  183f»,  49.— 8w.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B,  A.  ii,  1831,  378.  pi 
65.— NUTT.,  ii,  1834, 101.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  69;  v,  1839,  500;  pi.  208.— 
AUD.,  Syn.  1839,  255.— Aud.,  B.  Am.  vi,  ltM3,  45,  pi.  357.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 
274.— PuTN.,  Pr.  £88.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216  (Massachnsette,  migratory,  rare). — Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  744.— Couss,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  236  (Labrador,  migratory, 
abundant). — Hayd.,  Rep,  1862, 175  (Upi)er  Missonri,  not  nncommon). — Verr., 
Pr.  £88.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 129  (Calais,  Me.,  rare, 
migratory). — Allen,  Pr.  £88.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 87  (^Massachusetts,  rare,  spring  and 
fall;  *^  occasional  in  winter  "(I  f). — Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 10  (Greenland).— £kLy., 
ibid.  356  (Central  America).— Dress.,  ibid.  1866, 40  (Texas).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1867, 
333  (Chili).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  186d,  294.— CouKS,  Pr.  £88.  Inst  ▼, 
1868,  296  (New  £ngland,  migratory,  not  common). — CocES,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  xii, 
1868,  123  (South  Carolina,  winter  (f).—TuRNB.,  B.  £.  Pa.  18C9,  33  (May  and 
September,  ra^er  rare).— D all  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 2^  (Alaska).— 
Mayk.,  Guide,  1870, 142  (Massachusetts,  migratory,  not  uncommon). — Kewt., 
P.  Z.  8.,  1871,  56,  pi.  4,  fig.  1  (egg).— Allen,  Bull  M.  C.  Z.  1871,  356  (Florida, 
winter  (f).— Allen,  ibid,  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas,  in  June).— CouES,  Key,  1872, 
262.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 10.— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1873, 45a— Ridgw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois).— Dress.,  B.  £ur.  pt.  xvi,  1873  (£arope). 

Numeniu*  brevirostriSf  Light.,  Verz.,  1823,  75. — Darw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  129  (Buenos 
Ayres).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  308  (Brazil). 

yumenius miororkynchuSf  Phil.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1866, 129  (Chili);  Cat  35. 

J?ad.— North  and  Middle  America.  Not  recorded  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Alaska.  Breeds  within  the  Artie  circle.  Migratory  through  the  United  States,  where 
rarely  if  ever  observed  to  winter,  never  to  breed.  Extraordinarily  abundant  in  Lab- 
rador in  August.  Winters  iu  Middle  and  South  America.  No  West  Indian  record. 
Accidental  in  £urope  (Great  Britain,  four  instances,  Hart.,  Bian.  Br.  Birds,  1872, 145). 

Lieutenant  Watren^8  Expedition,— ASdl,  5572,  Upper  Missouri  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

The  Esquimaux  Curlew  migrates  through  the  MisHOuri  region,  in 
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immense  nanibers,  in  May.  Daring  the  second  week  of  that  month  1 
saw  numerous  flocks  of  fifty  to  several  hundred  on  the  prairies  along 
the  road  between  Fort  Bandall  and  Yankton.  Snow,  many  feet  in  depth, 
.8ti]]  filled  the  ravines,  where  it  had  accumulated  from  the  memorable 
storm  of  April  15-17,  but  the  hills  and  flat  prairie  were  bare,  soft,  and 
oozy,  and  about  springing  into  the  life  of  the  new  season.  The  Cur- 
lews were  scattered  everywhere,  dotting  the  prairie  with  the  Bartramiaa 
Sandpipers  and  Golden  Plovers,  in  large,  loose  flocks,  which,  as  they 
fed,  kept  up  a  continuous,  low,  piping  noise,  as  if  conversing  with  each 
other.  Their  return  in  the  fall  along  this  line  of  migration,  I  have  not 
remarked ;  but  my  observations  in  Labrador,  in  1860,  were  extended. 
I  quote  from  my  article  in  the  Philadelphia  ProceedingB,  above  cited : 

*'  The  Curlews  associate  in  flocks  of  every  size,  from  three  to  as  many 
thousand,  but  they  generally  fly  in  so  loose  and  straggling  a  manner 
that  it  is  rare  to  kill  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  a  shot.  When  they 
wheel,  however,  in  any  of  their  many  beautiful  evolutions,  they  close 
together  in  a  more  compact  body,  and  offer  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
to  the  gunner.  Their  fiiight  is  firm,  direct,  very  swift,  when  necessary 
much  protracted,  and  is  performed  with  regular,  rapid  beats.  They 
never  sail,  except  when  about  to  alight,  when  the  wings  are  much  in- 
<)nrved  downward,  in  the  manner  of  most  waders.  As  their  feet  touch 
the  ground,  their  long,  pointed  wings  are  raised  over  the  back,  until 
the  tips  almost  touch,  and  then  deliberately  folded,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  (Ehyacophilus  solitarius).  Their  note  is  an 
often-repeated,  soft,  mellow,  tnough  clear,  whistle,  which  may  be  easily 
imitated.  By  this  means  they  can  readily  be  decoyed  within  shot,  if 
the  imitation  is  good  and  the  gunner  is  careful  to  keep  concealed.  The 
smaller  the  flock  the  more  easily  are  they  allured,  and  a  single  indi- 
vidual rarely  fails  to  turn  his  course  toward  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeds.  When  in  very  extensive  flocks,  they  have  a  note  which,  when 
uttered  by  the  whole  number,  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  chat- 
tering of  a  flock  of  Blackbirds.  When  wounded  and  taken  in  hand, 
they  emit  a  very  loud,  harsh  scream,  like  that  of  a  common  hen  under 
8imilar  circumstances,  which  cry  they  also  utter  when  pursued. 

"  Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  crow-berry  (Empetrum  m- 
gru7n)y  which  grows  on  all  the  hill-sides  in  astonishing  profusion.  It  is 
also  called  the  *  bear-berry^  and  *  curlew-berry.'  It  is  a  small  berry, 
of  a  deep  purple  color,  almost  black,  growing  upon  a  procumbent,  run- 
ning kind  of  heath,  the  foliage  of  which  has  a  peculiar  moss-like  ap- 
pearance. This  is  their  principal  and  favorite  food,  and  the  whole 
intestine,  the  vent,  the  legs,  the  bill,  throat,  and  even  the  plumage,  are 
more  or  less  stained  with  the  deep  purple  juice.  They  are  also  very 
fond  of  a  species  of  small  snail  that  adheres  to  the  rock  in  immense 
quantities,  to  procure  which  they  frequent  the  land-washes  at  low  tide. 
Food  being  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  they  become  excess- 
ively fat.  In  this  condition  they  are  most  delicious  eating,  being  tender, 
juicy,  and  finely  flavored ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  prove  a  very 
difficult  job  for  the  taxidermist. 

"  Although  the  Curlews  were  in  such  vast  numbers,  I  did  not  find 
them  so  tame  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose 
by  previous  representations.  I  was  never  able  to  walk  openly  within 
shooting  distance  of  a  flock,  though  I  was  told  it  was  often  done.  The 
most  successful  method  of  obtaining  them  is  to  take  such  a  position  as 
they  will  probably  fly  over  in  passing  from  one  feeding  ground  to 
another.  They  may  then  be  shot  with  ease,  as  they  rarely  fly  high  at 
such  times.    The  pertenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  certain  feeding 
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grounds,  even  when  much  molested,  I  saw  strikingly  illustrated  dn  one 
occasion.  Tbe  tide  was  rising  and  about  to  flood  a  muddy  flat,  of  per- 
haps an  acre  in  extent,  where  their  favorite  snails  were  in  great  quan- 
tities. Although  six  or  eight  gunners  were  stationed  upon  the  spot,  and 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  liring  upon  the  poor  birds,  they  continned 
to  fly  distractedly  about  over  our  heads,  notwithstanding  the  numbers 
that  every  moment  fell.  They  seemed  in  terror  lest  they  should  lose 
their  accustomed  fare  of  snails  that  day.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  birds  had  been  so  harassed  for  several  hours  as  to  deprive  them  of 
all  opportunity  of  feeding,  great  numbers  of  them  retired  to  a  very 
small  island,  or  rather  a  large  pile  of  rocks,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  covered  with  sea-weed  and,  of  course,  with  snails.  Flock 
after  flock  alighted  on  it,  till  it  was  completely  covered  with  the  birds, 
which  there,  in  perfect  safety,  obtained  their  morning  meal.'' 

Some  of  these  Curlews  may  winter  on  our  southern  border,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  The  great  extent  of  their  southward 
movement  at  this  season  into  Central  and  South  America  may  foe  gath- 
ered from  the  above  citations,  which  attest  their  presence  in  Brazil, 
Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  For  their  summer  resorts  we  must  turn  to 
the  far  North,  where  the  species  breeds  in  numbers  commensurate  with 
the  hordes  that  pass  regularly  through  the  United  States.  They  occur 
on  the  Yukon  River,  though  they  are  not  yet  known  to  take  up  a  line  of 
migration  along  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  (Compare, 
however,  Heenn.j  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  pt.  vi,  66.)  We  learn  of  extensive 
breeding-grounds  from  the  series  of  eggs  transmitted  to  the  Smithso- 
nian, by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  from  the  Arctic  coast,  east  of  Anderson  River. 

This  species  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  the  Anderson  River  region, 
usuaUy  making  up  its  nest-complement  of  four  eggs  by  the  third  week 
in  June.  The  nest  is  generally  in  an  open  plain,  and  is  a  mere  depression 
of  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  leaves  or  grasses.  The  eggs  vary 
to  the  great  extent  usually  witnessed  among  waders.  The  ground  is 
olive-drab,  tending  either  to  green,  gray,  or  brown  in  different  instances, 
The  markings,  always  large,  numerous  and  bold,  are  of  different  depths 
of  dark  chocolate,  bistre,  and  sepia  brown,  with  the  ordinary  stone-gray 
shell  spots.  They  always  tend  to  aggregate  at  the  larger  end,  or,  at 
least,  are  more  numerous  on  the  mi\jor  half  of  the  egg ;  though  in  a  few 
instances  the  distribution  is  nearly  uniform.  Occasionally  the  butt  end 
of  tbe  egg  is  almost  completely  occupied  by  confluence  of  very  dark 
markings.  Eggs  vary  from  1.90  by  1.40  to  2.12  by  1.33,  averaging 
about  2.00  by  1.45. 
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Family  TANTALID^ :  Ibises,  &c. 

Ibises  inhabit  the  wanner  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Herons,  but  differ  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  sometimes  thick  and  heavy,  or  even  spoon- 
shaped,  sometimes  very  long,  slender,  and  decnrved,  like  a  Curlew's ;  in  the  more  or 
less  extensive  baldness  of  the  head,  absenpe  of  pectination  of  the  middle  claw,  and 
other  characteristics.  We  have  several  species,  the  Wood,  Glossy  or  Bay,  White,  and 
Red  Ibis,  and  the  Spoonbill,  which  also  belong  here.  The  Jabirn  of  tropical  America 
{Mycteria  ameficana;,  may  be  brought  under  this  family,  though  generally  referred  to  the 
Storks  (CiconiidcB).  This  singnlar  bird  was  once  taken  in  Texas,  thongh  the  fact  is 
known  to  few,  the  bird  having  been  but  lately  introduced  to  our  fiiuna  (Codes,  Check- 
list, 1874,  App.  136,  No.  iiSbi$), 

Two  siiecies  of  Ibis,  the  Wood  and  Bay,  are  known  to  occnr  so  near  the  Missouri 
region,  that  I  shall  introduce  them  here,  confident  that  they  have  a  place  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  though  not  yet  actually  detected  there. 

Subfamily  Tajj^tauium  :  Wood  Ibises. 

TANTALUS  LOCULATOE,  Linn. 

Wood  Ibis. 

TantalMB  Joeulaiar,  Linn.,  8yst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  240  (Cates.,  i,  81 ;  Bri88.,  v,  335).— Gm., 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  647.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790  ( Wood  Ibi»,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  No. 
360 :  Gen.  Syn.  v,  104  ;  PI.  Enl.  868).— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814, 39,  pi.  66,  f.  1.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  197 ;  Syn.  1828,  310 ;  List,  1838,  48 ;  Consp.  u,  1855, 
149.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  530.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  82.— Atjd.,  Om.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  128,  pi.  216;  Syn.  1839,  259;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  64,  pi.  361.— Kenn.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  v,  1856,  391  (Southem  Illinois).— Gund.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856^  348 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  682.- SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  227  (Guatemala).— SCL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1860,  253  (Orizaba) ;  iWd.  290  (Ecuador).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye  1861,  334 
(Panama).— DKE88.,  Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 19d; 
1873,  305  (Ucayali,  Pern).- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  p.  21  of  reprint 
(quotes  Illinois  and  Wisconsin).- CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96  (Colorado 
River  up  to  Fort  Moiave).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Aij.en,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871.  360  (Florida).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  305 
(Brazil).— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  Nat.  Forh.  1870,  23  (Brazil).— CouES,  Key,  1872,. 
262,  fig.  175.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  385  (Illinois). 

Tafitalua  plitmftollis,  Spix,  Av.  Bras.  pi.  85. 

^^Jbis  naudaason  ;  L  nandapoOf  Vieill.''  {Gray  4"  ^P')' 

Hab, — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  across  in  corresponding  latitudes  to  the 
Colorado  River.  North  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  Carolinas  (accidentally  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Chester  County ;  Fincent  Barnard  J  iu  letter  to  Prof.  Bail  d),  Cuba.  Mexico. 
Central  and  South  America.    La  Plata  (Burmeister), 

The  Wood  Ibis  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  bird.  In  its  general 
size,  shape  and  color,  it  might  be  likened  to  a  Ciane,  being  about  four 
leet  long,  and  standing  still  higher  when  erect;  white  in  color,  with 
black-tipped  wings  and  black  tail.  The  head  is  peculiar,  being  entirely 
bald  in  the  adult  bird,  and  having  an  enormously  thick,  heavy  bill, 
tapering  and  a  little  decurved  at  the  end.  lii  Floinda  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Gunnet " :  on  the  Colorado  it  is  known  as  the  Water  Turkey. 

Mr.  Allen  fopnd  the  birds  common  in  the  Upper  Saint  John's,  in 
Florida.  *<  In  March  they  were  undergoing  their  spring  moult,  and  were 
consequently  in  poor  plumage.  According  to  Dr.  Biyant,  who,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  and  only  writer  who  has  minutely  described 
their  eggs  and  breeding  habits,  incubation  is  generally  commenced  by 
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the  first  of  April.  Dr.  Bryant  visited  two  of  their  breeding  places,  one 
of  which  was  between  New  Smyrna  and  Enterprise,  in  a  large  cypress 
swamp  on  the  border  of  Lake  Ashby.  He  estimated  that  a  thousand 
pairs  were  breeding  there.  There  is  a  singular  discrefmncy  in  the 
acconnts  of  authors  in  respect  to  the  habits  of  this  bird.  Bartram 
mentions  it  as  solitary  in  its  habits,  not  associating  in  flocks.  Andn- 
lH)n,  always  finding  it  in  large  flocks,  calls  attention  to  this  remark  of 
Bartranrs  as  being  wholly  eiToneons.  Dr.  Bryant  fully  corrobonites 
Bartranrs  account,  and  censures  Audubon  for  not  rememberiDg  that 
birds  vary  in  their  habits  at  different  times  and  places.  He  sayis  be 
never  saw  it  in  flocks  except  at  its  breeding  places,  and  that  they 
usually  went  off  and  returned  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  I  almost  invari- 
ably saw  them  in  flocks,  both  at  their  feeding  grounds  and  flying  in 
the  air,  they  varying  in  number  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred.  While 
more  or  less  gregarious  at  all  times,  they  often  doubtless  also  separate 
into  imirs,  or  wander  singly."  My  exi)erience  agrees  with  Mr.  Allen's, 
as  the  following  account  will  show. 

While  I  would  not  advise  the  reader  to  visit  such  an  uncomfortable 
plac*e  as  Fort  Yuma,  from  any  great  distance,  merely  to  study  the  hab- 
its of  this  bird,  yet,  if  he  should  by  any  unfortunate  chance  find  him- 
self at  the  "  Botany  Bay  of  America  "  (as  I  have  heard  it  called  in  the 
Army),  he  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so;  for  the  Water 
Turkeys  are  very  common  there.  Meanwhile,  let  my  exi>enence  answer 
the  purpose. 

We  will  walk  abroad,  in  imagination,  this  fine  September  morning. 
We  leave  camp  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see,  lor  when  the  sun  is 
two  or  three  hours  high,  we  shall  be  glad  enough  to  rettim  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  verandah.  Just  now  it  is  pleasant  and  comparatively  cool, 
for  since  midnight  the  thermometer  has  fallen  below  90^;  it  was  115^ 
in  the  shade  yestenlay  afternoon,  and  will  mark  lOO^,  perhaps,  to-day, 
at  breakfast  time,  wben  we  return  with  an  Ibis  or  two.  No  wonder  we 
prefer  early  rising. 

The  Colorado  makes  a  broad  bend  around  the  bluff  we  stand  on,  a 
promontory  with  a  neck  of  low  land,  and  the  water  on  either  side.  The 
Ibises  will  very  likely  be  found  in  this  swampy  covert,  into  which  we 
descend  by  a  steep,  well-worn  path,  and  are  at  once  lost  in  the  bushes. 
Certainly,  it  is  hai-d  work  to  push  along ;  the  bushes  are  thick  and 
determined  enough  to  hold  us  back,  even  were  they  such  well-disposed 
and  respectable  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  grow  in  civilized 
countries.  But  in  Arizona,  '^  no  bush  without  a  thorn  ; "  even  the  oaks 
have  prickly  leaves.  Wide-spreading  mimosas  stretch  out  their  skinny 
arms  and  clutch  us,  and  the  claws  of  straggling  acacias  and  mezquites 
take  hold.  Lesser  shrubs  rattle  prickly  seeds  around  us;  we  are  con- 
fronted with  great  piles  of  driftwood,  and  hedged  about  with  compact 
heaps  of  twigs  and  rushes,  stranded  by  the  last  overflow.  But  fortu- 
nately the  place  is  intersected  with  cattle-paths,  along  which  we  can 
thread  a  devious  way ;  and  though  no  Ibises  are  yet  in  sight,  plentjy  of 
other  birds  whistle  and  chirp  encounigement.  Coveys  of  Plumed  Quail 
are  trooping  along  half-covered  ways,  clinking  in  meriy  concert ;  Abert's 
Finches  rustle  in  every  tangle ;  in  the  green  willow  clumps  Orange- 
crowned  Warblers  are  disporting,  and  sipping  dew  from  leafy,  scroll- 
like  cups.  Now  the  path  grows  soft  and  oozy — we  must  take  care,,  aud 
leap  from  log  to  log,  or  we  shall  sink  up  td  the  knees;  while  here  and 
there  the  shallow,  stagnant  i)ools  we  are  searching  for  appear.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  some  Ibises  are  feeding  around  them ;  let  us  creep  now  as 
quietly  as  we  can,  aud,  if  inclined  to  curse  the  twigs  that  crackle  under 
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foot,  let  US  do  it  in  an  undertone.  We  peer  now  throagb  a  thick  fringe 
of  arrow-wood,  bat  only  in  time  to  see  a  flock  of  Ibises  hurrying  over 
the  tops  of  the  oopse  beyond,  croaking  dismally,  it  seems  to  us,  though 
doubtless  in  exultation.  Fever  mind  I  we  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  know  that  neither  pet  nor  wild  birds  always  do  just  as  we  would 
have  them — but  what  is  this  t  ''Croak,  croak,  croak !  ^  right  overhead ; 
a  pair  of  birds,  flapping  along  from  the  direction  we  have  come-,  doubt- 
less to  join  the  feasting  party  they  expected  to  find  here.  That  was  a 
good  shot!  so  was  that  I  An  Ibis  each  time,  at  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
There  lie  the  birds,  one  quite  dead,  floating  on  the  slimy  pool,  the 
other  winged,  with  a  pellet  in  his  brain,  too,  perhiaps,  he  tumbles  so 
wildly  over  the  mud,  soiling  his  snowy  plumage.  How  the  birds  for 
half  a  mile  around  are  croaking  I  there'll  be  no  more  shooting  at  this 
particular  spot;  we  may  as  well  go  home  to  breakfast.  It  is  eight 
o'clock,  and  already  the  sun  glares  fiercely. 

We  have  skinned  and  put  away  the  dead  Ibises,  after  careful  meas- 
urements, and  noting  the  colors  of  the  parts  that  fade  in  drying.  The 
usual  question  arises,  how  to  worry  through  with  the  day.  as  we  loiter, 
sweating,  half  undressed,  under  the  verandah  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house.  To  go  out  after  birds  at  noon-day  is  impossible ;  will  not  some 
birds  kindly  come  to  us  f  Fulfilment  we  have,  even  in  the  expression 
of  the  wish ;  there  are  birds  to  lend  wings  to  leaden  hours  even  during 
the  sun's  reitrn  of  terror  at  Fort  Yuma.  A  Ipng  white  line,  dimly  seen  at 
first  in  the  distance,  issues  out  of  the  gray-green  woods.  It  is  a  troop 
of  Wood  Ibises,  leaving  their  heated  covert  for  what  seems  the  still 
less  endurable  glare  of  day,  yet  reckoning  well,  for  they  have  before  en- 
joyed the  cooler  currents  of  the  upper  air,  unheated  by  reflection  from 
the  parched  and  shrinking  sands.  They  come  nearer,  rising  higher  as 
they  come^  till  they  are  dii'ectly  over  head,  in  tlie  bright  blue.  Flap- 
ping heavily  until  they  had  cleared  all  obstacles,  then  mounting  faster 
with  strong,  regular  beats  of  their  broad  wings,  now  they  sail  in  circles 
with  wide-spread,  motionless  pinions,  supported  as  if  by  magic.  A 
score  or  more  cross  each  other's  paths  in  interminable  spirals,  their 
snowy  bodies  tipped  at  the  wing-points  with  jetty  black,  clear  cut 
against  the  sky  3  they  become  specks  in  the  air,  and  finally  pass  from 
view. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Ibises  circle  about  a«  I  haye  described  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day,  but  I  generally  saw  them  so  occupied  in  the 
forenoon.  The  habit  is  constant  with  them,  and  quite  characteristic. 
They  are  often  joined  by  numbers  of  Turkey  Buzzards — birds  that  have 
the  same  custom.  Those  familiar  with  the  aerial  gyrations  of  these  birds, 
when,  away  from  their  loathsome  feasts,  they  career  high  over  head, 
will  have,  by  adding  to  the  Buzzard's  movements  the  beauty  of  plumage 
that  the  Ibises  possess,  a  good  idea  of  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the 
latter.  Audubon  says  that  their  evolutions  are  performed  when  diges- 
tion is  going  on,  and  continued  until  they  again  feel  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  He  has  so  well  described  their  mode  of  feeiling,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  paragraph.  "The  Wood  Ibis,"  he  says,  '*  feeds 
entirely  upon  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles,  of  which  it  destroys  an  enormous 
quantity,  in  fact  more  than  it  eats ;  for  if  they  have  been  killing  fiu»h  for 
half  an  hour,  and  gorged  themselves,  they  sufier  the  rest  to  lie  on  the 
water  untouched,  to  become  food  for  alligators,  Cro\^,  and  Vultures. 
To  procure  its  food,  the  Wood  Ibis  walks  through  shallow,  muddy  lakes, 
or  bayous,  in  numbers.  As  soon  as  they  have  discovered  a  place  abound- 
ing in  fish,  they  dance,  as  it  were,  all  through  it,  until  the  water  becomes 
thick  with  the  mud  stirred  from  the  bottom  with  their  feet.    The  fishes, 
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OD  rising  to  the  surface,  are  instantly  struck  by  the  beak  of  the  Ibises, 
and  ou  being  deprived  of  life  they  turn  over  and  so  remain.  In  the 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  hundreds  of  fishes,  frogs,  young  alli- 
gators, and  water-snakes,  cover  the  surface,  and  the  birds  greedily  swal- 
low them  until  they  are  completely  gorged,  after  which  they  walk  to  the 
nearest  margins,  place  themselves  in  long  rows,*wit/h  their  breasts  all 
turned  toward  the  sun,  in  the  manner  of  Pelicans  and  Vultures,  and 
thus  remain  for  an  hour  or  so.*' 

The  great  abundance  of  the  Wood  Ibis  ou  the  Colorado,  especially 
the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  as  at  Fort  Yuma,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  until  of  late  years.  It  is  probably  as  numerous  there  as  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  though  I  have  never  seen  flocks  *' composed 
of  several  thousands,"  such  as  Audubon  speaks  of.  Oftenest  the  num- 
bers together  would  fall  short  of  an  hundred,  and  single  birds  were  very 
frequently  seen  flapping  overhead  or  wading  in  the  shallow  pools.  But 
they  are  like  all  of  their  great  tribe,  gregarious  birds,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  each  other's  society.  I  doubt  that  any  are  found  on  the 
Colorado  higher  than  Fort  Mojave.  They  probably  occur  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gila,  but  how  far  up  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have 
not  noticed  them  in  Arizona  except  on  these  two  rivers.  Wherever 
found  in  the  Territory  they  are  permanent  residents,  as  elsewhere  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Eastern  province  they  reach 
to  the  Carolinas.  They  are  said  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  Ohio;  but 
the  swampy  tracts  and  bayous  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  are,  with  the  lagoons  of  the  lower  Colorado,  their  favorite 
homes.  I  do  not  know  of  them  in  California,  except  as  along  the  river 
just  named. 

The  carriage  of  the  Wood  Ibis  is  firm  and  sedate,  almost  stately; 
each  leg  is  slowly  lifted  and  planted  with  deliberate  precision,  before 
the  other  is  moved,  when  the  birds  walk  unsuspicious  of  danger.  I 
never  saw  one  run  rapidly,  since  on  all  the  occasions  when  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  alarm,  the  bird  took  wing  directly.  It  springs  powerfully 
from  the  ground,  bending  low  to  gather  strength,  and  for  a  little  distance 
flaps  hurriedly  with  dangling  legs,  as  if  it  was  much  exertion  to  lift  so 
heavy  a  body.  But  fairly  ou  wing,  clear  of  all  obstacles,  the  flight  is 
firm, "strong,  and  direct,  performed  with  continuous  moderately  rapid 
beats  of  the  wing,  except  when  the  birds  are  sailing  in  circles  as  above 
noted.  When  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  the  feet  are  stretched  hori- 
zontally backward,  but  the  head  is  not  drawn  closely  in  upon  the 
breast,  as  is  the  case  with  Herons,  so  that  the  bird  presents  what  may 
be  called  a  top-heavy  appearance,  increased  by  the  thick  large  bill. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wood  Ibis  are  like  Heron's,  in  being  nearly  ellipsoi- 
dal, but  difi'er  from  these,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Bay  Ibis,  in  color, 
•which  is  uniform  dull  white,  without  markings.  The  shell  is  rather 
rough  to  the  touch,  with  a  coating  of  softisb,  flaky,  calcareous  sub- 
stance. A  specimen  that  I  measured  was  exactly  2|  inches  in  length 
by  15  in  breadth.  Two  or  three  are  said  to  be  a  nest-complement.  Ac- 
cording to  Audubon  the  young  are  entirely  dusky-gray,  with  brownish- 
black  wings  and  bill.  The  head  is  kt  first  covered,  but  becomes  par- 
tially bare  after  the  first  moult.  Four  years  are  said  to  be  required  for 
the  bird  to  attain  its  full  plumage,  though  it  may  breed  at  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  and  is  largely  white  or  whitish  after  the  first  moult.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  are  wholly  bare,  and  of  a 
livid  bluish  color,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  forehead.  The  bill  is 
yellowish ;  the  legs  blue,  becoming  blackish  on  the  toes,  and  tingeil  with 
yellow  on  the  webs.    The  female  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  male. 
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Subfamily  Ibidin^  :   True  Ibises, 

IBIS  FALCINELLDS  var.  ORDII  (Bp.)  Cones. 

Glossy  or  Bay  Ibis. 

Tantalus  mexicanuSy  Ord,  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  1817, 53  (New  Jersey). 

IMsfalcineUus,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  199 ;  Am.  Ora.  iv,  18.^1, 23,  pi.  23,  f.  1 ;  Sth.  1828, 
312.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  8a— AuD.,  Orn.  BioR.  iv,  1838,  608,  pi.  387;  Syn. 
257;  B.  Am.  yi,  1843,  50,  pi.  358.— £mm..  Cat.  B.  Mans.  1835,  5.— Peab.,  Rep.  B. 
Mass.  1839,  365. — Linsl.,  Am.  Joiiru.  Sci.  xliv,  1843, 266  (Conuecticnt). — Putn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856.  230  (Massachusetts).— Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iii,  313, 33;^, 
355;  iv,  346.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  361  (Florida).— Hudson,  P.  Z.  S. 
1870,  799  (biography).— RiDOW.,  Anu.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Ibiafalcinellus  var.  ardU,  COUES,  Key,  1872, 263. 

Ibis  ardiU  Bp..  List,  1838,  49.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.,  1858, 635.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  190  (one  or  two  occasions). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachu- 
setts, occasional,  im^gnlar). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292  (New  York, 
rare). — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  iv.  1868.  290  (Massachusetts,  exceptionally).— 
CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina,  summer).— Turn.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1819, 44  (New  Jersey,  occasional). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870.  145  (Massachusetts). — 
Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire). 

F^ldnellus  ordil,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1855. 159.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  96  (Arizona). 
In  the  present  uncertainty  attending  the  discrimination  of  species,  I  only  quote  the 

references  to  the  ordinary  North  American  bird. 

Hah. — United  States,  southerly,  straying  north  to  MaasachuBette  and  Ohio. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  is  not  figured  in  Wilson's  Ornithology,  and  remained 
an  unknown  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  termination  of 
that  author's  labors.  In  1817  a  specimen  was  taken  in  New  Jersy,  and 
announced  by  Mr.  Ord  under  the  name  of  Tantalus  mexicanus.  '  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  found  at  irregular  intervals  along  our  coast,  chiefly 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  districts,  but  occasionally  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts ;  where,  however,  its  occurrence  must  be  considered  as 
accidental.  Audubon  says  that  he  found  it  in  flocks  in  Texas^  but  gives 
only  a  meagre  account  of  its  habits.  Nuttall's  article  is  mainly  an  ac* 
count  of  Ibises  in  general,  devoted  principally  to  mention  of  ancient, 
and  particularly  Egyptian,  chronicles  and  superstitions  regarding  them. 
The  United  States  species  was  flrst  separated  under  the  name  of  ordii 
by  Bonaparte.  1838. 

The  eggs  01  Ibises  are  very  different  from  those  of  Herons.  The  shell 
is  heavier,  rougher,  and  more  granular,  the  difference  in  texture  being 
very  apparent ;  and  are  ovoidal,  not  ellipsoidal,  with  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  two  ends.  Those  of  the  Glossy 
Ibis  measure  from  1.90  by  1.46  to  2.10  by  1.60,  and  are  of  a  dull  greenish- 
blue  color,  without  markings.  The  number  usually  deposited  is  believed 
to  be  three. 

Family  AUDEIDJE:  Herons. 

Subfamily  Abdein^:  True  Herons, 

ARDEA  HERODIAS,  Linn. 
Great  Blae  Heron. 

Ardea  herodUaSj  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  237  (based  on  Gates.,  iii,  10,  and  Briss.,  v, 
416).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  1788,  630.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii.  1790,  6ft2  (Arct.  Zool.  ii, 
234 ;  Gen.  Syn.  v,  85)^Wil8.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 28,  pi.  66,  tig.  5.— Temm.,  Man. 
ii,  1820, 566.— Bp.,Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  188 :  Syn.  1828,304;  List,  1838, 47 ;  Consp, 
ii,  1855, 112.— 8w.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  373  (Hudson's  Bay).— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  42.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 87 ;  v,  599 ;  pi.  211 ;  Syn.  1839, 266;  B. 
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Am.  vi.  1^43,  122.  pi.  »».— GiR..  B.  L.  I.  1*44.  :?r6.— D.%nw..  Vny.  B^-si^le.  12? 
COalapagot).— WoriDH..>it^.  Rrp.  1<*5:$.  97  •  Ark.iDMM.  Texas.  s'inI  NVfr  Mex- 
ico).—Pltx.,  Pr.  Em.  IxmC  i.  Isod.  -21?  (MaMMboft-tts.  9Qinnwr).— <irxi>L..  J. 
f.  O.  iT.  1'356.  340  ( Catia.  bre«di»>.'NEWB.,  P.  R.  R.  R«p.  vi.  1?5T.97  #  Caliioniia, 
common ).—BD.yB.  N.  A- 155!;,  6fc. — Sci-,  Ibis.  i.  l^ol».  *i*U  (Guatt-mala).— Nkwt., 
ibid.  263  rSanta  Craz).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  I*?a9  (Bahama.* l—Heerm..  P.  R 
K.  Rep.  X.  lfG9,  pt.  ti.  63  rCaliforoia).— Coop.  &  3ccK..  X.  H.  Waah.  T«r.  l^Al. 
2^  ( Paget  SoumI).— IIatp..  Rep.  lr!62. 173.— Wrkat.,  Ohio  A|eric.  Rep.  li^. 
No.  1%.— Ciaft..  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  l^AXl,  196  ( Atrato).— CocES  «Sc  Prent.,  SraithdL 
Rep.  2S61,  415  (Washiugton.  summer).— ^L.,  P.  Z.  S.  l^iSl,  tfl  (Jhjnaica).— 
BoARi>M.,  Pr.  Bo0t.  Soc.  ix,  1^2, 128  (Maioe,  breeds,  eommoD).— Verr.,  Pr.  Em. 
Inst,  iii,  l?e2.  153  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen.  i^iJ.  iv.  Iijft4,76  (Maiarhnaetta, 
breeding).— MclLWH.,  ibid,  ldG6, 91  (Canada  West).— Cocks,  ibid,  t,  186c4,id^.— 
Lawr.,  Ann. Lye. X.  Y.  viiL  1^63  (Panama);  riii,  18I&4. 99 (Sombrero) ;  ix,  IdGS, 
152 (Co«ta Rica);  210(Tacatan;;  viii,  1866, 292.— Cot ES. Pr. Boat. Soc. xii,  IdGd, 
123  (South  Carolina,  resident.)— Co CES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1966,  95  (Arixona, 
breeding) ;  1^1, 33  (Xortb  Carolina).— SrxD.,  OfV.  Yet.  Ak.  Forfa.  1^69. 5^9  (St. 
Btftholomew).— Allkx.  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  i,  1465, 501  (Ii»wa).— Dall  A  Baxv., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  lrX9,  2^  (Sitka,  Alaska).- TuR.\B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1969, 29  (sum- 
mer).—Allen,  Bntl.  M.  C.  Z.  ii.  1^1.  358  (Florida);  iii,  Iz^  ItSt  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Matn.,  Guide.  1870,  143  (Massachusetts) ;  Pr.  Best.  Soc  1871  (Xew 
Hampshire).- Trippe,  iPr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1S72, 240  (lotra).— Corsa,  Kev,  1872, 
267.-  Snow,  B.  Kans.  1*73,  9.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  X.  Y.  x,  1874«  386  (lUinois). 
Ardea  kMdM(miajf,  Linn.,  Syst.  Xat.  i,  1766, 338  (£DW.,pl.  135:  Briss.,  t,  407).— Gx.,  SysC 
Xat.  i,  1768, 631.— Lath.,  I.  O.  li,  1790, 693  ( Arct.  ZooL  ii,Xo.  312 ;  (yen.  Syn.  t,  86). 

Hob. — North  America,  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Sitka.    South  to  Guatemala  And  (vala- 
pagos.    West  Indies.    Breeds  tbronghout  its  range,  and  winters  in  the  Soaih. 
lArmiemami  H'arrem*9  JEtcpediliaa. — 5454,  near  Big  Sioux  River. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  onea. 

"So  species  of  Heron  has  a  wider  distribution  in  North  America^  and 
only  the  Bittern  equals  it  in  the  extent  of  its  dispersion.  It  appears  to 
be  more  common,  however,  in  the  United  States  than  further  north,  and 
is  resident  south  of  the  Middle  districts.  Herons,  as  a  group,  are  rather 
southern  birds;  only  these  two  just  named  proceed  beyond  the  United 
States,  and  most,  if  not  all,  are  more  abundant  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Union.  They  are  i)articularly  numerous  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  where  they  breed  by  thousands,  and  in  which  districts 
several  species  occur  that  are  not  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  West.  On  the  Pacific  side  we  have  no  peculiar  species,  all  that 
occur  there  being  of  wide  distribution. 

The  breeding  places  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  on  the  Colorado  Biver 
ofter  no  such  scenes  as  those  of  the  same  bird  do  in  Florida,  for  in- 
stance.  There  may,  indeed,  be  places  along  this  river  overgrown  with 
low,  dense  woods,  simulating  a  cypress  swamp,  where  the  birds  may 
resort  to  breed,  along  with  the  Wood  Ibises ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Herons  that  wend  their  way  along  the  Colorado  are  only  screened  by  low, 
straggling  mezquite,  that  scarcely  hides  them,  or  patches  of  arrow-wood 
(Tessaria  horealis)^  that  they  can  overlook.  Where  the  river  flows  deep- 
est and  swiftest,  cutting  its  way  through  bold  ca&ons  that  rise  frowning 
on  either  hand  like  the  battlements  of  giant  castles — where  the  fervid 
rays  of  the  sun  heat  the  rocks  till  they  almost  crack,  and  the  sand 
blisters  the  feet — there  the  Herons  fix  their  nests,  overhanging  the  ele- 
ment whence  they  draw  subsistence.  The  face  of  the  cliffs  in  many 
places  is  covered  with  singular  nests  of  the  Eave  Swallow,  breeding  1^ 
thousands;  while  on  the  fiat  projecting  shelves  of  rock  we  find,  here  and 
there,  the  bulky  ])latforms  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and  perhaps  see  the 
sedate  bird  herself,  setting  motionless  on  the  nest,  hopefully  biding  her 
time,  cheered  during  her  long  waiting  by  the  joyous  troops  of  the  Swal- 
lows that  flutter  incessantly  around. 

Wherever  placed,  on  tree,  bush,  or  rock,  the  nest  of  the  Heron  is  a 
large  bed  of  twigs,  more  or  less  matted  together  with  grasses  and  weeds, 
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some  two  feet  in  diameter  and  about  one-third  as  high.  Two  or  three 
eggs  are  laid,  probably  never  more;  they  lueasare  aboat2.50  by  1.50, 
and  are  rather  narrowly  elliptical,  with  both  ends  of  about  the  same 
shape  f  the  color  is  a  pale,  dull,  greenish-blue,  varying  in  shade  in  dif- 
ferent specimens,  but  always  uniform  over  the  same  egg. 

I  have  not  observed  the  breeding  of  the  Heron  in  the  Missouri  region, 
but  have  notioed  the  bird  high  up  the  river  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 

ABDEA  EGRETTA,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Great  White  Kgret;  White  Heron* 

Jrdea  egretia,  GM.,S.vBt.  Nat.  i,  1788,  e29.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  694.— Wjls  ,  Am. 
Ora.  vii,  1813,  106,  pi.  61,  f.  4.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  47.— AuD.,  Oru.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,600,  pi.  386;  Sjn.  1839,  265;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 132,  pi.  370.— Woodh.,  Sitgr. 
Rep.  1853,  97  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— Putn.,  Vr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1^  218 
(MasBocbasettiB,  vttj  rare).— Tukmb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  27  (ratber  rare).— Coubs, 
Key,  1872, 367. 

Herodiag  effreita,  Okay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  666.— Wheat.,  Obio 
Agric.  Rep.  18i60,  No.  184  (not  very  nncommon).— CouES  Sl  Paent.,  Smitbs. 
Rep.  1861,  415  (Wasbington,  occasional).- Aujbn,  Pr.  Eae.  Inst,  iv,  1664,  86 
(Boston).— COUX8,  ihid,  v,  1868, 290  (New  England,  to  Massacbaaett8).—MClLw&, 
ibid.  V.  1866, 91  (Hamilton,  C.  W. :  rare).— Drrss.,  Ibis,  1866, 31  (Texas).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viii,  18(i6, 292  (New  York).— CouES,  Pr.  Boat.  1^.  zii,  1868, 123 
(Sontb  Carolina,  snmnier,  common). — Cocks,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  95  (Colc^- 
rado River, common) ;  ibid,  1871, 33 (North  Carolina,  common). — MATK.,Goide, 
1870,  143  (MasflBcbnaetts,  casnal).— Jonbs,  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  lost,  ii,  1866,72 
(Nova  Sootia). — AiXEN,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  637  (Madsacbnaetts). — Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  358  (Florida,  nbnndant,  breeding).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9 
(Kansas,  one  instance).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1874, 62  (Minnesota). 

Hm>dias  alba  var.  egrttla^  Ridgway,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  z,  }874,  386  (Illinois). 

BtndUtM  egretta  var.  etUtfumioa,  Baibd,  B.  N.  A.  1856,  667  (larger). 

Ardea  leuw^  iLLUiEK. — ^Lichtekstkin,  Yens.  1823,  No.  79.1. 

Egretta  hucty  Bonaparie,  List,  18:^,  47 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  114. 

jferodiaa  leuce^  Biiehm,  Hand-bncb,  1831,  585. 

Ardea  alba,  Bonaparik,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  189;  Syn.  1828,  304  (not  of  Linnaus). 

Ardea  '*  occidentalU:'  Newb.,  P.  iL  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  27  (California).    (Not  of  Aitdubimy 

Extralimital  gnofaeMmt.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  341  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc. 
Tii,  1859  (Babamas).— Sol.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  80  (Jamaica).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  253  (Ori- 
zaba); 29U  (Ecuador).— 8ci^  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 199  (Peru);  1867, 334  (Cbili);  1869, 
156  (Peru);  1H7.3,  IWo  (Peru).— 8ci«,  Ibis,  1859,  226  (Central  America).— Taylor,  Ibis, 
1860,  312  (Tigre  Inland,  Honduras).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyo.  viii,  63  (Panama) ;  ix,  142  (Costa 
Rica).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  300  (resident).— Phil.,  Cat.  33  (Cbili).— Darw.,  Voy.  BcMftgle, 
128  (Maldonado  and  Patagonia). 

j&ia&.— United  States,  soutberly,  straggling  nortbward  to  Nova  Scotia  (Joiie^),  Massa- 
chusetts, Canada  West,  and  Minnesota.    West  Indies ;  Mexico ;  Central  and  S.  America. 
Not  obtaiued  by  any  of  tbe  Expeditions. 

Tbe  only  instaDoe  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Missoari 
region  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that  of  a  specimen  taken  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  Aagast  15,  1872,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Snow.  It  must 
be,  however,  of  at  least  occasional  occurrence  on  the  Lower  Missouri. 

This  fine  bird  may  be  immediately  recognized  by  its  color — pure  white 
at  all  seasons,  with  yellow  bill  and  black  legs^  with  its  large  size — abont 
three  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  not  adorned  with  a  crest,  but  in  the 
breeding  season  the  back  has  a  magnificent  train  drooping  beyond  the 
tail.  The  Little  White  Egret  is  much  smaller,  only  about  two  feet  long, 
and  has  a  recurved* crest,  lengthened  breast-feathers,  and  a  recur v^ 
train,  in  the  breeding  season.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that 
an  ** Egret"  is  something  different  from  a  Heron;  but  all  Egrets  are 
Herons,  although  all  Herons  are  not  Egrets.  It  is  a  term  applied  to 
certain  Herons,  especially  white  ones,  that  have  long  plumes  (aigrettes)) 
but  the  distinction  is  entirely  arbitraiy.    The  Reddish  Egret,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  the  Loaisianan,  are  not  white ;  while  the  small  Green  Heron 
has  long,  tiowiug  dorsal  plames. 

Audubon  has  a  paragiaph  upon  this  species  snaceptible  of  exteniive 
application,  and  expressing  a  favorite  idea  of  mine,  strengthened  into 
conviction  by  repeated  observation.  Speaking  of  finding  Egrets  mnch 
wilder  in  early  spring  than  after  they  had  settled  to  their  duties  of  xe- 
))roduction,  he  says:  *^  I  have  supposed  this  to  be  caused  by  the  change 
of  their  thoughts  on  such  occasons,  and  am  of  opinion  that  birds  of  all 
kinds  become  more  careless  of  themselves.  As  the  strength  of  their 
attachment  toward  their  mates  or  progeny  increases  through  the  process 
of  time,  as  is  the  case  with  the  better  part  of  our  own  species,  lovers 
and  parents  perform  acts  of  heroism  which  individuals  having  no  such 
attachment  to  each  other  would  never  dare  to  contemplate.  In  these 
birds  the  im])ulse  of  affection  is  so  great  that,  when  they  have  young, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  approaclied  so  as  otten  to  fall  victims  to  the 
rapacity  of  man,  who,  boasting  of  reason  and  benevolence,  ought  at 
such  a  time  to  respect  their  devotion.^  No  one  unfamiliar  with  birds' 
natures,  as  exhibited  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  varying 
ages,  can  have  adequate  concei)tion  of  the  opposite  traits  they  disphiy. 
Even  Doves,  those  meekest  of  birds — the  emblems  of  ^^  peace  on  earth 
and  good' will " — fight  furiously  when  the  furor  amantium  is  on  them; 
the  wariest  birds  forget  to  consider  personal  danger  in  defence  of  their 
young;  suspicious  birds  sometimes  grow  impudently  familiar;  knowing 
birds  appear  stupid ;  dull  birds  become  frisky,  and  frisky  birds  beside 
themselves,  when  in  love ;  silent  birds  cry  out,  and  singing  birds  sing 
all  the  time. 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  young,  even  of  birds  by 
nature  shy  and  suspicious,  require  some  time  to  get  over  their  early 
verdancy  and  acquire  a  wholesome  degree  of  caution.  Instincts  of  this 
sort  are  undoubtedly  hereditary,  and  sufiiciently  well  marked  to  enable 
us  to  predicate  it,  iu  a  certain  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  birds;  and 
circumstances  of  subsequent  exi>erience,  moreover,  have  much  control 
over  its  development  and  exhibition.  But,  beyond  these  variations,  it 
is  un(|uestionable  that,  other  things  being  equal,  young  birds  ait)  for  a 
while  less  wary  than  their  parents,  as  certainly  as  in  the  case  of  oar 
own  species.  The  White  Egret  is  an  illustration  in  point.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  difficulty  that  Audubon  records  of  his  experience  in 
attempting  to  shoot  these  birds;  and  those  of  us  who  have  tried  can 
attest  the  same  thing.  But  such  strategy  is  not  always  required,  late 
in  the  summer  and  early  in  the  fall,  to  obtain  birds  of  the  year.  At 
Fort  Yuma,  where  the  birds  were  very  common,  I  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  wonder  at  their  want  of  shyness  in  the  fall,  not  to  say  their  ab- 
solute stui>idity.  On  one  occassion  that  I  remember  I  came  npou  a 
young  bird  that  was  quietly  feeding  at  a  little  pool.  Notwithstanding 
that  I  was  on  horseback  and  had  come  clattering  along,  the  bird,  not 
frightened  at  the  noise  and  sudden  appearance,  merely  drew  itself  ap  at 
full  height  to  look  a  moment,  and  then  bent  its  long  neck  again  to  re- 
sume its  meal,  within  fifteen  steps  of  me.  It  was  to  have  been  hoped 
that  it  could  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  better.  Speaking  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  without  considering  the  artificial  frtvme  of  mind  brought 
about  by  man's  interference,  the  shyness  of  any  Heron  corresponds  ex- 
actly to  its  size;  and  it  is  so  with  many  o'her  birds,  particularly  Gulls— 
the  larger  the  species,  the  more  wary.  The  smaller  kinds,  as  the  Green 
Beron  and  the  Least  Bittern,  show  little  concern  at  being  approached. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  greater  birds  were  aware  how  likely  to 
attract  harmtul  attention  their  imposing  ap|>earance  made  them,  and  us 
jf  the  little  ones  trusted  to  their  insignificance  for  protection.    It  is  only 
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anotlier  interpretation  of  La  Fontaine's  crowned  rats.  The  gradation 
in  size  among  Herons  calls  up  one  other  point.  Such  species  as  the 
Great  Blue  and  the  Great  White  are  certainly  to  be  considered  of  dig- 
nified bearing,  and  their  motions  have  something  of  grace  and  beauty  as 
well.  But,  though  the  Green,  and  the  Least,  and  others  have  almost 
exactly  the  tame  form  and  the  same  attitudes  and  movements,  they 
wouidnever  be  called  dignified  or  elegant  birds.  Analyzing  this  differ- 
ence in  the  way  the  birds  impress  us,  I  cannot  see  that  anything  but 
she  is  in  question.  This  is  the  real  secret ;  the  large  Blue  Heron  is  dig- 
nified by  its  size  alone;  the  little  Green  Heron,  that  copies  every 
posture  and  action  of  the  other,  only  succeeds  in  being  grotesque,  if  not 
actually  ridiculous — the  more  so  from  the  very  fact  of  its  imitation. 
The  parallel  that  may  be  drawn  is  a  broad  and  long  one. 

The  White  Egret  is  rather  a  delicate  bird,  preferring  warm  weather, 
and  consequently  restricted  in  geographical  distribution.  In  New  En- 
gland it  is  only  a  rare  visitor,  and  is  not  known  to  breed.  I  may  here 
observe  that  a  certain  northtrard  migration  of  some  southerly  birds  at 
this  season  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  among  the  Herons  and  their 
allies,  the*  migrants  consisting  chiefly  of  birds  hatched  that  year,  which 
unaccountably  stray  in  what  seems  to  us  the  wrong  direction.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  northernmost  record  of  the  species  in  New  England.  It 
is  rather  decidedly  a  maritime  bird,  like  its  smaller  relative  {Ardea 
€andidi8sima)j  and  seldom  penetrates  any  distance  inland  except  along 
our  largest  rivers — the  Mississippi,  Eio  Grande,  and  Colorado.  I  never 
saw  it  in  the  interior  of  the  Caroliuas,  along  the  coasts  of  which  I  found 
it  very  abundant,  and  throughout  the  low,  flat,  marshy  or  swampy  dis- 
tricts. On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  not  recorded  north  of  California.  I 
met  with  it  frequently  in  Southern  California  near  the  coast,  and  on 
a  few  occasions  on  the  Mojave  Eiver,  not  far  from  Soda  Lake,  perhaps 
rather  an  exceptional  inland  locality,  as  the  desert  environing  on  all 
sides  but  one  must  be  a  great  barrier.  The  Arizonian  birds  are  gathered 
chiefly  along  the  Colorado,  particularly  its  lower  portions. 

ARDEA  0ANDIDIS8IMA,  Gm. 

I 

Little  White  Egret ;  Snowy  Heron. 

Ardea  nivea,  Jacq.,  Beitr.  1784.--Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  696  (perftm).— LiCHX.,  Vorz. 
1&23,  No.  795.    (Name  preoccupied.) 

Egretta  itirea.  Cab.  {nee  auct).    {Dp,) 

Ardea  candidiMtma,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  633.— WiLS.,  Am.  Ora.  vii,  1813, 120,  p].  62. 
f.  4.— Bp.,  Obe.  Wils.  1826,  No.  174 ;  Syn.  1828,  305.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 49.—, 
AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  317 ;  v,  1839,  606 ;  pL  242 ;  SyD.  1839, 267  ;  B.  Aw.  vi, 
1843, 163,  pi.  374.— Out.,  B.  L. 1, 1844, 283.— W ooi>H.,  Sitgr.  Eep.  1853, 97  (lodian 
Territory  and  Texafl). — Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  lost,  i,  1856, 218  (Massaoftmsetts,  very 
rare).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (California).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras. 
300  (resident).— CouES,  Key,  267.— SCL.  <fc  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1873,  305  (E.  Peru). 

J^etta  candidtB^maf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  47.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,  336. 

Berodiag  candidisHma,  Okay, "Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  342. 

Garzetta  oandidissima,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855. 119.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  665.— Cass.,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1860,  196  (Carthacena,  Darien).— Wheat.,  Ohio  A^ric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  183  (very  rare). — CouRS  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (not  uncom- 
mon).—Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  86  (Massachusetts,  accidental).— Couss, 
ihid.  v,  1868,  290.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  31  (Texas).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 
199  (Ea(ttern  Peru).— Coue8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  9.5  (Colorado  River,  abun- 
dant) ;  1871,  31  (North  Carolina).— Coites,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 123  (South 
Carolina).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292  (New  York);  ix,  1868, 142 
(Costa  Rica);  210  (Yucatan).— Jones,  Tr.  Nova  Scotia  Inst,  ii,  1868,  72  (Nova 
Scoria).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1870, 637  (Massachusetts) ;  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 
356  (Florida).— TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  (not  uncommon).— Ma yn..  Guide, 
1870,  143  (Massachusetts).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lvc.  K*Y* 
z,  1874,  386  (lUinois). 
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Jrdea  caroUwenni,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  \ii,  1825, 125. 

Additiomal  arfralimital  qMoi€tUms,Sci^,F.  Z.8. 1861,81  (Jamaiem);  1864, 179  (Mezieo); 
1867,  334  (Chili).— SCL.  A  8aly.,  ibid.  le«67;  HaO  (Monqoito  Cout).*- So.,  Ibis,  i,  leSj9, 
226  (Centnil  America).— Br Y.,  Pr.  Boot  Soc.  vii,  1650  (  Bahamaa),- Pklz,,  NoTanReiae, 
Vog.  118  (Chili).— Phil.,  Cat.  33  (Chili). 

fTo^.— United  Statea,  aoatherly.  North  regnlarly  to  the  Middle  Statea,  raanaHy  to 
MaasachosetiA,  and  e^eo  Nova  Scotia  (Jomet).  Kanaas  (5a<nr).  Mexieo.  Weet  Indieai 
Central  and  Sonth  America  to  Chili.  Breeds  throagfaoot  ita  regular  United  Statea 
tmagPf  and  resident  in  the  Golf  States  and  farther  aouth. 

Obtained  by  none  of  the  Expeditions. 

Among  the  American  Herons  this  species  is  only  liable  to  be  eonfbiiDded  with  the 
ffouwg  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  {A.  etEra/^u),  which  is  white  for  a  time,  and  of  aboot 
the  aame  sise.  It  is  recognized,  however,  by  certain  differences  in  the  proportiona  and 
color  of  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet ;  and  it  never  shows  any  trace  of  bluish  or  ashy,  aa  ia 
nsnally  the  case  with  the  yoang  A,  carulea. 

The  introduction  of  this  species  into  the  present  connection  reata  on  its  occnfrcBce 
in  Kansas,  as  recorded  by  Prof.  Snow,  Z.  c  (Topeka,  July  25, 1872).  The  range  <^  tba 
last  species  and  of  this  smaller  bot  equally  elegant  and  showy  on^  appear  to  be  nearly 
or  qoite  coincident,  and  their  habits  are  moch  the  same. 

The  Little  Bine  Heron  {A.  ccerulea)  will  probably  be  found  aboat  the 
Lower  Missoari,  but  at  present  I  have  no  authority  for  introducing  it  here. 

ABDEA  VIRESCENS,  Linn. 
Green  Heron;  Poke. 

Ardea  Hrewent,  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1766,  238  (based  on  Ardea  minor,  Gates.,  Car.  i,  80 ; 
Cancrophagus  viridi»,  Briss.,  v,  486,  pi.  38,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  6:15.— 
Lath.,  lud.  Om.  ii,  1790,  684  (Green  Hiron,  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  447:  Gen.  Syn.  t, 
68).— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813.  97,  pi.  61,  f.  1 ;  ORD'8ed.  102.— Bp.,  Oba.  Wila. 
No.  190.— Wagl.,  Sjst.  Av.  18iJ7,  No.  36.— Not.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  63.— AuD.,  Om. 
Biog.  iv,  1838,  247,  pi.  333 ;  Syn.  1839,  264 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 105,  pi.  367.— GiR., 
B.  L.  1. 1844,  284.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  97-— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
218.— SUND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869, 569  (St.  Bartholomew).- Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Sep. 
X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (California).- Trifpe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi,  1871,  119(Miiine- 
Hota).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  268. 

Ardea  (Botaurus)  virenccnsy  Bp.,  Specc.  Comp.  1827,  No.  180 ;  Syn.  1828,  307. 

Herodian  rireJtcens,  BoiE. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  47.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  340. 

JCgrctta  vire^tcens,  Sw.,  2i  Cent.  1838,  No.  156. 

Agamia  virttictns,  Heich.,  Icones  Avium  ;  Syst.  Av.  pi.  131,  figs.  489,  490. 

OcntMCint  vire8ce>i8,  Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv.  1856,  343  (Cuba). 

ISutorides  virescenB,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  128.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1856,  310  (Cordova).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  ibid.  1867,  250  (Mosquito  Coast) ;  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— Salv., 
ihid.  1870,  218  (Veraguii).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  676.— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1869,  «7 
(Guatemala).— Newt.,  ibid,  261  (Sauta  Cruz).— Tayl.,  ihid.  1864, 93  (Trinidad); 
171  (Porto  Rico).— Bky.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Kep.  1860,  No.  188.— Couks  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415  (summer, 
abundant). — Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  186"^  128  (Maine,  common,  breeds). — 
CouES,  ibid,  xii,  1868, 123  (South  Carolina).— Scott,  ibid,  1872, 227  (Virginia).— 
Tkippe,  ibid.  24Q  (Iowa).— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 158  (Maine).— Au.£N, 
ihid.  iv,  18(>4,  76.— McIlwr.,  ihid.  v,  1806, 91  (Canada  Weet,  rare).— CoUES,  ibid. 
vi,  1868, 290.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  li;!66,  95  (Arizona);  1871,  33  (North  Car- 
olina).—Lawr.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  292;  ix,  1868,  142  (CosU  Rica).— 
Tt'itNiJ.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  *-i8.— Mayx.,  Guide,  1870, 144.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  359 (Florida);  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas).- Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1«B, 
501,  507,  520,  526  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— Ridow., 
Aun.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Ardea  ludoviciana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  630  (uot  of  mtoon).— Lath.,  I.  O.  ii,  1790,690. 

Ardea  torquaUiy  Mill.,  111.  pi.  60.    {Gray,) 

Ardea  chloroptera  et  maculata^  Bodd.  ;  P.  E.  909,  912.    (Gray.) 

Hah. — Uuited  States  generally,  breeding  throughout,  and  wintering  in  the  South. 
Canada  \Ve»t  (Mcllwraith),    Mexico.    West  Indies.    Central  America  to  Venezuela. 
Not  noticed  by  the  Expeditious. 

Occurs  chiefly  iu  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Missouri 
region. 
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2^YCTIARDEA  GRISEA  var.  N^VIA,  (Bodd.)  Allen. 

Ameiiean  Kiglit  Heron. 

Botaurus  it(wi«»,  BkiS8.,  Orn.  v,  1760, 462. 

Jrdea  naria,  Bodd.,  Plunch.  Eiiluni.  Tabl.  1784,  pi.  939  (joang).     (Gray.) 

NycHardea  tKsHa,  Gray,  Haml-Ufit,  iii.  1871, 33,  No.  10175. 

Nffcticorax  varia,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  558.— ScL.  A  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1873, 305  (Eastern  Pern). 

Isyctiardea  ffritea  var.  ncevia,  Allen,  Bnll.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 182.— CoUKS,  Key,  1872,  269. 

Mycticorax  grvteiis,  Reinh.,  Vid,  Nat.  For.  1870, 25  (Bi uzil).— Alijsn,  Bnll.  M.  Z.  C.  ii,  359. 

{^)  Ardeajawaicensis,  GM.,8yt)r.  Nat.  i,  1788,  6*i6.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  679  (Ja- 
viaica  Night  Eeron  of  Gen.  8yn.  v,  54 ;  rather  J.  violacms). 

Jrdea  hoactH,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  630.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,700  (.4.  mericana 
crislata,  Bri6i>(.  v,  218 ;  Dan  Heron  of  Gen.  Svn.  v,  100). 

Ardea  gardcni,  Gm.,  Sy»t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  645.— Lath.',  Ind.  Orn.  if.  1790,  685  {Oardenian 
and  Spotted  Htroti,  Qen.  Syn.  70, 71 ;  Arct.  Zool,  No.  :^). 

Nycticorax  gardeni,  Jakd.,  Notes  Wils.  Orn. — Bp.,  C.  A.  ii,  1855, 141.— Gundl.,  J.  f  O.  iv, 
1856, 346.— 8CL.  P.  Z.  8. 1860,  387.— 8CL.  &  Salv.  P.  Z.  8.,  1866, 199  (E.  Pem). 

Nyctiardea  gardetii,liD.,h  N.  A.  1858, 678.— Coop  &Suck.,N.  H.  Wanh  Ter.  1860,223.— 
Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  189  (rare).- Coues  &  Prbnt..  8. 1.  Rep. 
1861,  415  (occasional).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  18G2,  128.- Vkrr.,  Pr.  Esa. 
Inst,  iii,  1862. 158  (Maine,  breeding).— Allen.  iWd.  iv,  1864,  76  (breeding  abun- 
dantly ).—Coue8,  ibid.  V,  186H.  29U.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  92  (common).— 
CoUE8,  Pr.  Phila  Acad*  1866, 95  (Arizona).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
292.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xil.  1868, 123  (8onth  Carolina)  — Tuknb.,  B  E.  Pa. 
1869,28.— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1868,  507  (Illinois).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 
144.— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873,  9. 

Xydiardea  grisea  var.  gardeni^  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Ardea  nycticorax,  WiL8.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  lril3,  lUl,  pi.  61,  f.  2  (not  of  LiniKriu), — Bp.,  Obs. 
Wils.  1825,  No.  193;  Syn.  1828,  306.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  275;  v,  1839, 
600  ;  pi.  2:36  ;  Syn.  1839,  261 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  82,  pi.  363. 

Ardm  maculaia.  Fitiscu,  Av.  ii,  pi.  9. 

Ardea  discortty  Ni:tt.,  Man.  ii,  18:M,  54. 

Sycttcorax  americanuSy  Bp.,  List,  1838, 48. — TscH.,  Fn.  Pem,  50.— GossK,  R  Jam.  1847, 344. 

Hab. — United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Breeds  abundantly  in  New  England. 
Winters  in  the  South  and  beyond.  Part  of  the  West  ludit'S.  Mexico.  Central  Amer- 
ica. South  America  (Peru,  Ttchudif  Sclater  cf  Salvin;  Chili,  Varmn ;  Brazil,  Pelzeln; 
Falkland,  Sclater),    (Compare  A.  obscuray  Lichtenstein,) 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

Observed  by  me  on  the  Red  Eiver  of  the  North,  near  Pembiua,  Dakota, 
iu  May.  Like  the  A.  herodias  and  Botaurus  minor  j  this  species  goes  qnice 
far  Dortb — a  little  beyoud  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  breeds  in 
suitable  places  throughout  its  range,  in  colonies,  sometimes  of  great 
extent ;  and  is  resident  iu  the  South. 

BOTAURUS  MINOR,  (Gm.)  Boie. 
American  Bittern. 

Botaarus  frefi-hudeonis,  Bmss ,  Oru.  v,  449,  pi.  37,  f.  1.— Deol.,  Cm.  ii,  309. 

Ardea  freti-hudaoniSy  Sghlegel^  Mns.  Pays-Bas ;  Ardea,  p.  49. 

Ardea  hudmniaSy  Merk.,  Ersch.  Gmb.  Eucy.  v.  17.5. 

Ardea  HteUaris  var.,  FoKST.,  Phil.  Trans,  ixii,  177:^,  410. 

Ardea  elellaria  var.  J,  Botaurm  freti-hudaania,  Laih.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  680  (Edw.,  pi. 

136;  Gen.  Sjn.  v,  58;  Arct.  Zool,  ii,  451.) 
Ardea  atellarie  var.  B,  minor,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1783,  635. 
Ardea  wiiwar,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  35,  pi.  6.%  f.  3.— Bp.,  Obe.  Wils.  1825,  No.  186.— 

AuD.,  Orn.  Biojr.  iv,  ld3ri,  296,  pi.  337.-Nkwb.,  P.  R.  B.  Rep,  vi,  1857,  96  (CaU- 

fornia  and  Oregon). 
Botaurus  minory  Bens,  Isis,  1826,  979.— Br ,  List,  1838, 48:  Consp.  ii,  1855, 136.— Gundl., 

J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  346  (Cnba).~GiiAY,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  32,  No.  10163.— CouBS, 

Key,  1H72,  269. 
Ardea  lentigiHoaa,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.— Jen.,  Man.  191.— Leach,  Cat.  33. — 

Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  iv,  3«1.— I-lem.,  Brit.  An.  96.— Eyt.,  Brit.  B.  37.— Keys.  & 

Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  80.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Joum.  683.— Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B,  A.  ii,  1831, 
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374.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  60.— AuD.,  Svn.  1839, 263;  R  Am.  vi,  1843, 94,  id 
366.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  2^.— PcTN.,  Pr.  Eas.  Inst  i,  1866, 2ia— TmpPK,  iML 
vi,  1871, 119. 
Bolaurus  lentiginonUf  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xi,  1819, 506. — Maogil.,  Mad.  ii,  124. — 
Gbay,  Gen.  of  B.  ill,  557.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  674 ;  Hex.  Bonnd.  Suit,  il,  pi.  it, 
1859,  24  (MataDioras).— Heeum.,  P.  it  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  63  (Californk.)^ 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  228.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric  Rep.  1800, 
No.  187.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 227  (Labrador) ;  1866, 96  (Ariiuna) ;  1871, 
34  (North  Carolina). — CouES  A,  Prent.,  Smitha.  Rep.  1861,  415  (resident). — 
Ua YD.,  Rep.  1862, 173.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 321  (California).— Boardk., 
Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix,  1862. 128  (Maine,  common,  breeda).— Coues,  iMii.  xii,  1868^  123 
(Sonth  Carolina,  resident).- Mayn.,  ibid,  1871  (New  Hampshire).— Aiken,  Mi, 
1872, 209  (Colorado).— Trippe,  iHd,  1872,  240 (Iowa,  abundant,  breeds).— Vrrk., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  ISlk,  153  (Maine,  breeds).— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  7&— McIlws., 
ibid.  V,  1866, 91  (Canada  West,  abundant,  sammer).— COUBS,  ibid.  v.  1868, 290.— 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438  (Missouri).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  viii.  1866, 292.— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  196  (Onatemaia).— Allbn, 
Mem.  Bust.  Soc  i,  1868,  501,  507,  520  (Iowa  and  Illinois).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  a  Z. 
ii,  1871,  359  (Florida);  iii,  1872,  182  (Kansas  and  Utah).— Turnb.,  R  £.  Fla. 

1869,  28.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  144  (Massachusetts,  April  to  October).— Emm- 
COTT,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1869,  169  (best  biography).— Stev.,  U.  S.  (5eol.  Surv.  Ter. 

1870,  465  (Wyoming).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Ljc  N.  Y.  x, 
1874,  386  (Illinois). 

B^ar  lentigimoausj  Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iii,  147. 

Butor  americana.  Swains.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  354. 

Jrdea  mokokOf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xiv,  440.— Wagl.,  Syst  Av.  1827,  Na29. 

Ardea  adspena^  Light.,  '*  Mus.  Berol.'' 

Botaurus  adgpersuSf  Cab.    (Bp.) 

ira5.— Entire  temperate  North  America  (up  to  58^  or  60^).  Cuba.  South  to  Guate- 
mala. Breeds  chiefly  from  the  Middle  districts  northward,  wintering  thenoe  south- 
ward. Remilarly  migratory.  Accidental  in  Europe  (Gould,  B.  Eur.  pT.  281. — ^Thomp., 
Ann.  Mag.  M.  H.  xvii,  1846,  91. — Hart.,  Brit  B.  1872^  150;  numerous  instances). 

Lieutenant  Warren^a  Expedition,— ^o^y  Vermilion  River;  8911,  Platte  River. 

Later  ErpeaitionM. — 60774,  Sweetwater. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

The  very  great  variation  in  size  of  this  species  has  not  usually  been  recognized.  I 
have  measured  individuals  fh)m  23  to  34  incnes  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  wing  fimn 
32  to  43  inches ;  the  wing  9^  to  13,  and  other  measurements  to  correspond.  The  ookm- 
tion  varies  interminably ;  even  the  characteristic  velvety  black  spot  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  is  sometimes  obsolete. 

Audabon  has  given  accoants  of  nearly  all  onr  Herons,  with  which  he 
was  very  familiar,  in  a  series  of  admirable  biographies,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  Bittern,  sulmitting 
that  be  never  had  a  good  opportnnity  of  observing  all  ita  habits.  This 
being  the  case  with  ^^  the  American  Woodsman,"  it  in  less  singular  that 
no  other  writer  has  completed  the  history  of  the  species.  Latterlyi 
however,  Mr.  Endicott  has  gone  far  toward  supplying  the  deficiency,  in 
his  excellent  article  above  cited ;  and  Mr.  Samuels  gives  some  intere8^ 
ing  particulars.  Every  one  knows  the  Bittern  by  sight,  and  has  a  gen- 
eral, if  vague,  idea  of  its  character,  but  few  have  bm)me  familiar  with 
its  ways.  Wilson  conveys  but  little  iutbrmation,  and  that  not  entirely 
to  the  point.  Richardson  fixes  its  northern  limit  at  58^,  but  has  little 
more  to  say.  NuttalPs  account  is  chiefly  a  compilation  firom  these  two 
sources.  Although  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  bird,  I  have  nevtf 
seen  its  nest,  or  found  it  where  I  could  suppose  it  was  breeding. 
According  to  the  best  accounts,  its  i>eculiaritie8  in  respect  of  nidifica- 
tion  are,  that  it  does  not  assemble  in  communities,  at  any  rate  of  large 
extent,  to  breed,  and  that  the  nest  is  usually  placed  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Samuels  says :  '^  It  breeds  in  communities,  sometimes  as  many  as  ft 
dozen  pairs  nesting  within  the  area  of  a  few  rods.  The  nests  are  placed 
on  low  bushes,  or  thick  tnfts  of  grass,  sometimes  in  low,  thickly-wooded 
trees;  and  are  composed  of  coarse  grasses,  twigs,  and  a  few  leaves.    I 
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know  of  DO  other  place  in  New  England  where  these  birds  breed  in  such 
abundance  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kichardson's  Lakes,  in  Maine* 
There,  in  some  of  the  tangled,  boggy,  almost  impenetrable  swamps, 
these  birds  have  several  heronies,  which  they  have  inhabited  for  years.'' 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  account  is  directly  contradictory  of  a  state- 
ment of  Audubon's:  '<  Although  in  a  particular  place,  apparently  favor- 
able, some  dozens  of  these  birds  may  be  found  today,  yet.  perhaps,  on 
visiting  it  to-morrow,  you  will  not  tind  one  remaining,  ana  districts  re- 
sorted to  one  season  or  year,  will  be  found  deserted  by  them  the  next." 

With  these  accounts  we  may  compare  Mr.  Eudicott's  observations : 
^^Some  speak  of  finding  the  Bittern  breeding  in  colonies  in  trees.  Good 
observers  say  so,  and  I  believe  them ;  but  I  think  that  all  such  cases 
are  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  inundation  of  their 
marshes.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  have  never  found  them  so  associated. 
*Le  butor,'  says  M.  Holandre,  ^est  tr^s  sauvage,  farouche,  solitaire.' 
One  tiger's  den  to  a  jungle,  one  eyry  to  a  mountain,  and  one  pair  of 
Bitterns  to  a  bog,  seems  to  be  the  rule.  In  the  place  where  I  have  found 
them  there  is  retired  feeding  ground  for  a  thousand;  dense  cedar 
swamps,  extensive  enough  for  as  many  nests,  if  they  only  chose  to 
congregate,  like  their  sociable  cousins,  the  Herons;  and  yet  two  by 
two  they  live,  their  next  neighbors  nobody  knows  how  far  away — not 
in  the  same  swamp  at  any  rate ;  and  on  the  ground,  the  bare  ground, 
they  lay  their  four  or  five  eggs,  among  low  laurel,  tufts  of  grass,  or^  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  nest  I  ever  found,  at  the  foot  of  a  swamp  huckle- 
berry, from  which  the  callow  young,  unable  yet  to  stand,  tried  to  drive 
me  away  by  repeated  tumbling  charges,  menacing  me  by  clumping  their 
soft  mandibles,  and  by  sending  angry  hisses  from  their  wide-yawning 
yellow  throats." 

Mr.  Endicott  remarks  very  pointedly  upon  the  general  uncertainty 
that  pervades  ornithological  writings  respecting  the  color  of  the  Bit- 
tern's eggs,  ^<  finding  the  enumerated  authorities  determined  that  the 
eggs  should  have  green  on  them  of  some  shade  or  other."  He  calls 
them  ^^a  dark  drab";  Mr.  Samuels  says  '<a  rich  drab,  with  sometimes 
an  olive  tinge."  The  color  of  the  several  sets  before  me  may  be  called 
a  brownish-drab,  with  a  shade  of  gray.  It  is  a  difficult  color  to  name, 
and  doubtless  varies  in  tint  in  difiereut  specimens ;  but  it  is  probably 
never  anything  like  the  clear,  pale  greenish  of  the  eggs  of  ordinary  Her- 
ons. Specimens  measure  1.90  by  1.50,  to  2.00  by  1.50;  the  nestcompie- 
ment  is  three  to  five. 

The  ^^  booming  of  the  Bittern "  is  an  expression,  alliterative  if  not 
accurate,  which  generally  gets  into  writings  upon  this  bird.  I  have 
never  heard  an}'  sound  from  our  species  which  could  be  called  booming, 
bleating,  bellowing,  or  even  neighing — all  of  which  words,  among  others, 
have  been  used  to  suggest  the  queer,  uncouth  voice  of  the  bird.  On 
this  subject  I  will  again  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Endicott  for  an  extract. 
^^Mudie  spealcs  as  follows  of  the  European  Bittern's  voice :  ^Aqon  a 
burst  of  savage  laughter  breaks  upon  you,  gratingly  loud,  and  so  un- 
wonted and  odd  that  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a  bull  and  a  horse 
were  combined ;  the  former  breaking  down  his  bellow  to  suit  the  neigh 
of  the  latter,  in  mocking  you  from  the  sky.'  <  When  the  Bittern  booms 
and  bleats  overhead,  one  certainly  feels  as  if  the  earth  were  shaking. 
•    •    •    •    Chaucer  speaks  as  follows  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale : 

'And  as  a  bitore  bnmbleth  in  the  mire, 
She  laid  hire  month  into  the  water  donn. 
Bewray  me  not,  tboa  water,  with  they  aoan.^ 
Quod  she,  to  the  I  toll  it,  and  no  mo, 
Min  hnsband  hath  long  oaaeB  eres  two.' 
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Another  notion  was  that  tbe  bill  was  put  inside  a  reed  to  increase  the 
sound ;  the  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  bird  uses  no  means  to  produce 
its  bellow  but  its  own  organs  of  voice.  Our  own  Bittern  has  no  such 
roar,  but,  as  its  name  in  most  parts  of  the  country  denotes,  makes  a 
noise  very  much  like  driving  a  stake  with  an  axe.  It  has  also  a  hollow 
croak  at  the  moment  of  alarm.^  This  is  exactly  true.  The  curious  noise 
is  spoken  of  in  Audubon  as  a  ^'  hoarse  croaking,  as  if  the  throat  were 
filled  with  water."  ]^ntta11  makes  a  successAil  attempt  to  suggest  the 
sound  by  the  syllables  ^pump^u-gah.  Bat  I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Samuels'  rendering.  '*In  the  mating  season,"- he  says,  <^and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  period  of  incubation,  the  msile  has  a  iieculiar  love-note, 
that  almost  exactly  resembles  the  stroke  of  a  mallet  on  a  stake;  some- 
thing like  the  syllables  chunk-alunk^chunk^  guank  ekunk-a-lunk^hynk,  I 
have  often,  when  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine,  been  deceived  by 
this  note  into  believing  that  some  woodsman  or  settler  was  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  discovered  my  mistake  only  after  toiling  through  swamp 
and  morass  for  perhaps  half  a  mile."  Besides  this  peculiar  call-note, 
the  bird  has  another,  its  ordinary  cry,  when  its  breast  is  not  in  the  least 
swelling  with  the  tender  passion.  This  is  a  single,  abrupt,  explosive 
syllable,  something  like  quarkj  or  haukj  delivered  with  a  rongh,  gutteral 
intonation.  It  is  always  uttered  wben  the  bird  is  surprised  while  feed- 
ing, or  when  its  haunts  are.invaded.  As  ijb  lives  so  much  among  reeds 
and  rushes,  very  often  the  first  iutimation  one  has  of  its  presence  is  the 
energetic  utterance  of  this  note,  to  be  followed  in  an  instant  by  the 
heavy  form  of  tbe  bird  itself,  as  it  tops  the  tall  weeds.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  Bittern  is  decidedly  a  silent  bird,  as  it  were  mistrusting 
its  vocal  ability :  besides,  noisiness  is  not  altogether  compatible  with  its 
sedate  ways  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 

We  might  expect  to  find  in  the  wind-pipe  some  peculiarity  to  account 
for  such  vocal  efibrts.  In  such  instances  as  those  of  the  Trumpeter 
Swan,  and  Whooping  Crane,  for  instance,  the  remarkable  notes  emitted 
depend  evidently  upon  the  peculiarly  convoluted  structure  of  the  trachea. 
But  ordinarily,  little  connection  can  be  traced  between  quality  of  voice 
and  tracheal  structure.  The  curious  cartilaginous  or  osseous  bulbs  at 
the  lower  larynx  of  most  Ducks  seem  to  have  no  infiuence  on  the  voice. 
Who  would  suspect  the  marvellous  musical  ability  of  a  Mocking  Biid, 
irom  comparison  of  its  vocal  organ  with  that  of  a  Grow  for  instance,  a 
bird  which  anatomically  considered,  is  truly  oscifie^  for  all  that  its  croak 
is  so  harsh.  The  conformation  of  the  Bittern's  windpii)e  is  not  remark- 
able, according  to  desc*riptions ;  there  is  no  dilation  into  a  membranous 
or  gristly  tympanum,  nor  any  convolution,  nor  is  the  muscular  arrange- 
ment remarkable.  The  calibre  of  the  tube  is  perhaps  greater,  proper 
tionately,  than  is  usual  in  Herons,  with  laterally  compressed  walls, 
narrow  rings,  and  wide  spaces,  but  for  all  that  we  can  discover  by 
examination  ot  the  organs,  the  voice  of  the  Bittern  is  likely  to  remain 
its  own  secret. 

Tbe  Bittern  is  migratory,  and  its  movements  are  regular.  Excepting 
the  Great  Blue  Heron,  no  bird  of  its  tribe  in  this  country  is  so  exten- 
sively dis})ersed.  It  reaches  the  Northern  States  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  and  may  pass  still  further  north.  I  ascertained  its  occurrence  at 
Eigolet,  in  Labrador,  and  it  is  stated  to  reach  58^  or  6(P  in  the  interior. 
It  has  frequently  been  shot  in  Europe,  though  not  recorded  from  Green- 
land. It  reaches  across  our  continent.  To  the  south,  its  movements 
extend  to  Guatemala,  although  it  winters  in  the  Southern  States  as 
well,  and  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  in  the  Middle  States,  as  I 
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have  procured  it  in  January  at  Washington.  It  visits  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  In  September  I  found"it  migratory  through  Dakot<a  in 
comparative  plenty.  It  may  breed  in  almost  any  portion  of  its  range, 
but  nests  preferably  toward  the  North. 

The  Bittern,  as  has  been  said,  is  essentially  ^^  wild,  shy,  and  solitary.^ 
We  oftener  start  one  from  his  lonely  vigils  in  the  bog,  than  find  several, 
or  even  a  pair  together,  excepting  in  the  breeding  season.  No  doubt 
he  enjoys  life  after  his  own  fashion,  but  his  notions  of  happiness  are 
peculiar.  He  prefers  solitude,  and  leads  the  eccentric  life  of  a  recluse, 
**  forgetting  the  world,  and  by  the  world  forgot.^  To  see  bim  at  his 
ordinary  occupation,  one  might  fancy  him  shouldering  some  heavy 
responsibility,  oppressed  with  a  secret,  or  laboring  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  vital  consequence.  He  stands  motionless,  with  his  head 
drawn  in  upon  his  shoulders,  and  half-closed  eyes,  in  profound  medita- 
tion, or  steps  about  in  a  devious  way,  with  an  absent-minded  air ;  for 
greater  sednsion,  he  will  even  hide  in  a  thick  brush-clump  for  hours 
together.  Startled  in  his  retreat  whilst  his  thinking-cap  is  on,  beseems 
dazed,  like  one  suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
collects  his  wits,  remembering  unpleasantly  that  tbe  outside  world 
exists,  he  shows  common  sense  enough  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  a 
scene  of  altogether  too  much  action  for  him.  Some  such  traits  have 
doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that  he  is  chiefly  a  nocturnal  binl ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  He  may  migrate  by  night,  but  so  does  the  Killdeer, 
and  the  Bobolink,  and  many  other  birds  not  in  the  least  nocturnal. 
Nor  is  the  Bittern  either  lazy  or  stupid,  as  some  may  suppose.  He  is 
simply  what  we  call  a  shady  character — one  of  those  non-committal 
creatures  whom  we  may  invest,  if  we  please,  with  various  attributes, 
and  perhaps  consider  very  deep,  without  sufficient  reason;  the  fact 
being^  that  we  make  the  mystery  about  him.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  fact  that  he  prefers  his  own  company,  and  dislikes  to  be 
bored.  He  lives  in  the  bog,  where  he  finds  plenty  to  eat  that  he  likes 
best,  and  is  satisfied  to  be  simply  let  alone. 

When  the  Bittern  is  disturbed  at  his  meditation,  he  gives  a  vigorous 
spring,  croaks  at  the  moment  in  a  manner  highly  expressive  of  his  dis* 
gust,  and  flies  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  though  in  rather  a  loose,  lumbering 
way.  For  some  distance  he  flaps  heavily  with  dangling  legs  and  out- 
stretched neck ;  but  when  settled  on  his  course  he  proceeds  more 
smoothly,  with  regular  measured  wing-beats,  the  head  drawn  in  cldsely 
and  the  legs  stretched  straight  out  behind  together,  like  a  rudder.  He 
is  very  easily  shot  on  the  wing — easily  hit,  and  dropping  at  a  touch 
even  of  fine  shot.  When  winged,  he  croaks  painfully  as  he  drops,  and 
no  sooner  does  he  touch  the  ground  than  he  gathers  himself  in  defen- 
sive attitude  to  resent  aggression  as  best  he  can.  He  fights  well,  and 
with  more  spirit  and  determination  than  he  might  be  expected  to  show — 
like  many  other  quiet  inoffensive  creatures  when  quite  sure  they  have 
a  grievance  and  are  pushed  to  desperation.  He  has  a  very  ugly  way  of 
pointing  his  resistance  with  quick  thrusts  of  his  spear-like  bill,  capable 
of  inflicting  no  slight  wotind  on  an  incautious  hand.  But  it  avails 
little ;  a  kick  from  a  cowhide  boot,  or  a  thump  with  the  butt  of  a  gun^ 
generally  decides  the  unequal  contest. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  of  various  kinds  of  small  aquatic 
animals.  In  its  stomach  may  be  found  different  mollusccs,  crawfish, 
frogs,  lizards,  small  snakes  and  fishes,  as  well  as  insects.  Such  prey  is 
captured  with  great  address,  by  spearing,  as  the  bird  walks  or  wades 
stealthily  along.    The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  marvellously  quick  and  skil- 
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fal — more  action  is  displayed  on  such  occasions  than  probably  nnder 
any  other  circumstance.  As  an  article  of  food  itself,  the  Bittern  is  not 
a  success,  notwithstanding  eminent  authority  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
several  times  seen  it  brought  to  table,  under  Vavorable  culinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  each  instance  it  furnished  occasion  for  a  joke  at  some 
one's  expense,  as  little  relished,  apparently,  as  the  meat  itself. 

ARDETTA  EXILIS,  (Gm.)  Gray. 
Least  Bittern. 

Ardea  etiVu,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  645.— Lath.,  Ind.  Dm.  ii,  1790,  683  (baaed  on 
Minute  Bitten^,  of  Geo.  Syo.  v,  66). — Wilh.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  'ST,  pi.  6&y£4.— 
Wagl.,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Ardea  No.  36.— NuiT.,  Mao.  ii,  1834,  66.— AUD^  Orn. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  77  ;  v,  la'^,  606;  pi.  210  ;  Syo.  1839,  263;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  100, 
pi.  366.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  287.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  210  (Maaaacha- 
setts).- Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  18,57,  98  (Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.). 

Ardea  (Ardeola)  ert?i»,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  191 ;  Svn.  1828,  308. 

Ardeola  exilis,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  47 ;  C.  A.  ii,  1855,  134.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  343.— Hot, 
Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missoari). 

Butar  exilis,  Sw.,  Classif.  of  Birds,  ii,  1837,  354. 

Ardetta  cxilis,  Gray.  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849 ;  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,31,  No.  10150  (sabgenoa).- 
GUND.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1H56,  345  (Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  673.— Wheat.,  Ohio 
Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  186.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861, 81  (Jamaica).— CouES  &  Prrnt., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  415. — Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158  (Maine,  rare).- 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  76  (Massachusetts,  very  rare).— McIlwr.,  tWd.  v,  1866,  91 
(Canada  West,  common  summer  resident). — CoU]<:s,  ihid.  y,  1868,  290. — Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1863  (Panama) ;  1866, 292.— CouE«.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 
95  (Arizona).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  123  (South  Carolina).— Dress., 
Ibis,  1866,  32  (Texas).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1866  (Porto  Rico).— Salv.,  Ibis, 
1866  196  (Guatemala).— Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i,  1H68, 520  (Illinois).— Turnb., 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  359  (Florida,  not  common); 
iii,  1872, 182  (Eastern  Kansas). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  144  (Massaohoaetta,  very 
rare).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  270.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9.— BiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  386  (Illinois). 

Hah, — United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  throughout  its  United  States 
ran«;e,  wintering  in  the  South.    Cuba.    Jamaica.    Central  America,  (f)  South  America. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

Although  very  generally  distributed,  this  oorioas  little  Heron  does 
not  appear  to  be  anywhere  abundant.  I  have  seen  it  alive  bnt  few 
times,  and  am  not  very  familiar  with  its  babits.  I  have  invariably 
found  it  in  reedy  swamps— just  such  places  as  the  Bails  frequent — 
where,  when  startled,  it  flies  up  in  a  manner  reminding  one  of  a  Bail. 
Like  the  Bittern,  it  is  regularly  migratory,  passing  northward  in  April, 
and  returning  in  September.  It  is  said  to  reside  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  to  be  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  It  does  not  appear  to 
gather  in  communities  to  breed,  like  most  of  the  Herons,  but  is  ot'tenest 
found  singly,  in  pairs,  or  at  most,  three  or  four  pairs.  It  is  also  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  among  Herons  that  the  sexes  are  alike  iu 
color.  It  bears  a  curious  likeness,  or  rather  analogy,  in  several  respects 
to  the  Bails. 

The  nest  I  have  never  seen.  According  to  Audubon,  it  is  ^^  some- 
times placed  on  the  ground,  amid  the  rankest  grasses,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  attached  to  the  stems  several  inches  above  it.  It  is  flat, 
'.omposed  of  dried  or  rotten  weeds,  and  in  shape  resembles  that  of  the 
Louisiana  Heron,  though  this  latter  employs  nothing  but  sticks.  *  * 
-^  *  In  two  instances  I  found  the  nests  of  the  Least  Bittern  aboat 
three  feet  above  the  ground  in  a  thick  cluster  of  smilax  and  other  briary 
plants.  In  the  first,  two  nests  were  placed  in  the  same  bush,  within  ft 
few  yards  of  each  other.    In  the  other  instances  there  was  only  one 
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nest  of  this  bird,  bat  several  of  the  Boat-tailed  Grakle,  and  one  of  the 
Green  Heron,  the  occupants  of  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  on  friendly 
terms.  When  startled  from  the  nest,  the  old  birds  emit  a  few  notes 
resembling  the  syllable  qud^  alight  a  few  yards  off,  and  watch  all  your 
movements.  *  If  you  go  toward  them,  you  may  sometimes  take  the 
female  with  the  hand,  but  rarely  the  male,  who  generally  flies  off,  or 
makes  liis  way  through  the  woods.  •  •  •  •  •  The  food  of  this 
bird  consists  of  snails,  slugs,  tadpoles,  or  young  frogs  and  water- lizards. 
In  several  instances,  however,  I  have  found  small  shrews  and  field-mice 
in  their  stomachs." 

The  eggs,  three  to  five  in  number,  are  elliptical,  or  equal  at  both 
ends,  from  1.20  by  0.90,  to  1.25  by  0.95  in  size,  and  white,  with  the 
faintest  bluish  tint.  They  look  very  much  like  pigeon's  eggS;  except  in 
the  equality  of  the  ends 
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SUBORDER    ALEGTOxtlDES  !     cranes,    rails,   Ac. 

Family  GRUID^ :   Cranes. 

GBUS  AMERICANA,  (Linn.)  Temm. 
White  or  Whooping  Crane. 

Ardea  americanOf  Link.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1776,  234  (based  on  Edw.,  pi.  132 ;  Cate8.,  pi.  75 ; 
Bklss..  V,  382).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17dS,  621.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 
382  (York  Fort).— Lath..  Ind,  Oni.  ii,  1790,  675  (Arct.  Zool.  ii,  442 ;  Gen  Syn. 
V,  42 ,  Planch.  Enlum.  669).— Wim.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,20,  pi.  64,  f.  3. 

Grw  americana,  Temm.,  Analyse. — Oitn,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
195 ;  8yn.  182b,  —  ;  List,  1838,  46 ;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  99.— Sw.  &  Ricw.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  372  ("every  part  of  the  Fur  Countries").— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  :J4.— 
AUD.,  Orn.  Bio^.  lii,  ISio,  202,  pi.  226 ;  Syn.  1839,  219 ;  B.  A.  v,  1842,  188,  pL 
313.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  iv,  It^,  303  (critical).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 
^^29  (Massachusetts,  very  doubtful ;  based  on  Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  135;  aeo 
CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  289).— Bi>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  654.— Maxim  ,  J.  f.  0. 
vii,  1859,  82  (immature). — Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  181  (Ohio,  orca- 
sioual).- DuKSS.,  Ibis,  1866,  30  (Lower  Rio  Grande).— CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  See. 
xii,  1868,  123  (South  Carolina  in  winter,  doubtful ;  on  authority  of  Prof,  Gibbet, 
probably  referring  back  to  Audubon^  who  did  not  distinguish  between  this  and 
G,  canadenns). — Tuknr.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  43  ("now  very  rare;''  three  at  Bees- 
ley's  Point,  in  ISiil).- Tkippe.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  118  (Minnesota,  "quite 
common  at  certain  seasons,  occasionally  breeding"). — Tkippb,  Pr.  Bost-.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,240  (Decatur  County,  Iowa,  "quite  a  number  ").— Aiken,  Pr.  Best.  Soc. 
XV,  1872,  209  (Colorado,  migratory,  occasional).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 
182  (Kansas). — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (rare  in  migration). — CuUES,  Key, 
1872,  271.— KiDGW .,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Gru8  damaior,  Bartuam,  Trav.  in  E.  Fla.  1791. 

Gm9  struthiOf  Wagler,  Svst.  Av.  1827,  Grua  No.  6. 

Gru8  hoyanuSf  Dui>ley,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vii,  1854,  64.— Hartl.,  J.  f.  O.  iii,  1855,  336, 
427. -(See  Stimpson,  Mem.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1868, 129,  pi.  19.) 

Hob. — Interior  of  North  America.    Up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  spreading  through  the 
Fur  Countries.    Texas  to  Florida,  and  occasionally  up  the  coast  to  the  Middle  States. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

It  is  unnecessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  argue  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  this  species  and  its  formerly  supposed  young,  6.  canadentU. 
But  a  very  remarkable  anatomical  difference  between  the  two  species 
may  be  presented,  as  a  structural  character  of  O.  americana  not  gen- 
erally recognized,  if  indeed  it  be  not  altogether  unknown.  In  G,  cana- 
densk  the  trachea  is  stated  to  be  simple ;  in  O.  americana  it  is  remark- 
ably convoluted  within  the  sternum,  to  a  degree  perhaps  not  surpassed 
by  any  bird  whatever,  and  certainly  equaled  by  few.  This  is  an  instance 
of  an  anatomical  x)eculiarity  like  that  of  the  Trumpeter  Swan  {CygnM^ 
buccinator),  in  comparison  with  some  allied  species,  and  it  appears  to  ex-  < 
ercise  a  similar  direct  influence  upon  the  voice,  in  each  case. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  peculiarity  by  Dr.  Ii.  O.  Sweeny, 
of  Saint  Paul,  when  visiting  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natmal 
Sciences  in  that  city,  where  I  was  shown  a  beautiful  preparation  of 
the  sternum  and  trachea,  exhibiting  the  entire  course  of  the  windpipe 
inside  the  keel  of  the  bone.  The  stern<il  keel  is  broad  and  tumid,  and 
is  entirely  excavated.  The  greater  part  of  the  excavation  is  occupied 
by  the  singular  duplications  of  the  trachea,  to  be  presently  described; 
but  there  are  two — an  anterior  and  a  posterior — large  empty  air  cells 
in  the  bone,  with  smooth  walls,  and  two  other  air  cells— -one  superior 
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and  one  along  the  edge  of  the  keel — ^filled  with  light,  bony  meshwork. 
Excepting  these  cancellated  portions,  the  whole  keel  is  hollow,  and  is 
occupied  bv  the  folds  of  the  windpipe,  as  follows:  Conning  down  the 
throaty  the  trachea  enters  the  sternal  keel  at  its  anterior  inferior  apex, 
and  runs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  inside,  almost  to  the  very 
posterior  angle ;  curving  abruptly  upward  and  forward,  at  about  45^, 
it  runs  along  the  top  of  the  keel  just  under  the  body  of  the  bone  to  the 
very  front,  where  it  ap]iears ;  curving  next  downward,  it  reenters  the 
keel  just  alongside  its  original  entrance,  passes  about  a  third  way  to 
the  i)asterior  end  of  the  bone,  then  coils  upward  with  a  strong  curve, 
folding  on  itself,  to  reemerge  from  the  bone  close  alongside  its  Urst 
entrance ;  and  thence  passes  up  to  the  bronchi  with  a  strong  curve.  In 
fewer  words,  the  trachea,  entering  the  apex  of  the  keel,  traverses  the 
whole  contour  of  the  keel  in  a  long  vertical  coil,  emerges  at  the  front 
up])er  corner  of  the  keel,  enters  again  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  keel 
and  makes  a  smaller  vertical  coil  in  the  center,  emerging  again  where  it 
went  in.  On  looking  at  the  object  from  the  front,  we  see  three  parallel 
vertical  coils,  side  by  side ;  the  middle  one  is  the  trachea  coming  down 
from  the  neck  above ;  on  the  left  hand  is  the  bulge  of  the  first  great 
coil ;  on  the  right  is  the  windpi[)e  passing  to  theluugsafter  it  has  made 
its  second  coil  inside.  Measuring  loosely,  with  a  thread  laid  along  the 
track  of  the  folds,  I  find  there  are  about  tioeniy  eight  inches  of  windpipe 
coiled  away  in  the  breast-bone— certainly  over  two  feet;  from  upper 
larynx  to  the  entrance  is  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  there  are  about 
eight  inches  more  of  the  tube  from  its  exit  from  the  bone  to  the  forks 
of  the  bronchi ;  altogether,  ^yVy-€tp/i<  inches.  The  Whooping  Crane  has 
a  windpipe  between  four  and  five  feet  long — quite  as  long  as  the  bird 
itself. 

The  distribution  of  the  Whooping  Crane  appears  to  be  somewhat  pe- 
culiar, as  may  lie  gathered  from  the  foregoing  indications.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Fur  Countries ;  but  in  the  United  States  its  dis- 
persion is  limited,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  from  the 
accounts,  since  several  authors  have  confounded  it  with  the  Sandhill 
Crane.  I  find  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  New  England, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  omits  it  from  his  New  York  list.  Dr.  Turnbull  gives 
it  as  now  very  rare,  but  remarks  that  in  Wilson's  time  it  brnl  at  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Florida,  where,  however, 
Mr.  Allen  '*saw  no  White  Cranes.''  It  occurs  in  Texas.  1  have  never 
seen  it  alive  excepting  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  I  observed  it  in 
August,  September,  and  October,  and  where,  probably,  it  breeds.  Its 
principal  line  of  migration  appears  to  be  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  large ; 
accounts  of  its  presence  all  along  this  belt,  from  Texas  to  Minnesota, 
for  a  considerable  breadth,  are  unanimous  and  conclusive.  Here  it 
seems  to  be  chiefly  migratory,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  breeds  in  Minnesota  and,  as  just  said,  in  Dakota,  as  it  also  does 
further  north. 

Two  eggs  of  the  Whooping  Crane  are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  Great 
Slave  Lake,  wheie  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lockhart.  Though  from 
the  same  nest,  one  is  noticeably  more  elongated  than  the  other,  meas- 
uring about  3.90  by  2.65,  the  other  being  alK)ut  3.00  only,  with  the  same 
width.  The  shelf  is  much  roughened  with  numerous  elevations,  like 
little  warts,  and  is,  moreover,  punctulate  all  over.  The  ground  is  a 
light  brownish-drab ;  the  markings  are  rather  sparse,  except  at  the 
great  end;  they  are  large  irregular  spots  of  a  pale  dull  chocolate-brown, 
with  still  more  obscure  or  nearly  obsolete  shell-markings.  A  queried, 
but  probably  correct  set  of  eggs  is  in  the  collection  from  Dubuque,  Iowa 
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This  tall  and  stately  wliite  bird,  of  the  most  imposing  ai)i>earanee  of 
any  of  this  country,  1  huve  only  seen  on  the  broad  prairie,  or  Boarini; 
on  motionless  pinion  in  spiral  curves  high  overhead.  Its  iu^meuse 
stature  is  sometimes  singularly  exaggerated  by  that  quality  of  the 
prairie  air  which  magnifies  distant  objects  on  the  horizon,  transformiug 
sometimes  a  weed  into  a  man,  or  making  a  Wild  Turkey  excite  suspiciou 
of  a  buH'alo.  The  most  fubulous  accounts  of  a  Crane's  size  might  read- 
ily arise  without  intentional  deception.  I  have  known  a  person  to  mis- 
take a  Sandhill  Crane  for  one  of  his  stray  mules,  and  go  in  search; 
and  another  enthusiastic  teamster  once  declared  that  some  he  saw  were 
''bigger  than  his  six-mule  team."  Once,  while  antelope-shooting  ou 
the  prairie,  my  companion — a  good  hunter — and  myself  saw  what  we 
took  to  be  an  anteloi)e  standing  quietly  feeding  with  his  broad,  white 
stern  toward  us,  and  only  about  five  hundi-ed  yanls  off.  We  attempted, 
for  at  least  fitteen  minutes,  to  ^'fiag''  the  creature  up  to  us,  waving  a 
handkerchief  on  a  ramrod  in  the  most  approved  style.  This  proving 
unavailing,  my  friend  proceed  to  stalk  the  game,  and  crawled  on  his 
l>elly  for  about  half  the  distance  before  the  ^^antelope"  unfolded  his 
broad  black-tip|>ed  wings  and  flapped  off,  revealed  at  length  as  a 
Whooping  Crane. 

GRUS  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  Temm. 

Brown  or  Sandhill  Crane. 

Ardm  canadensis^  Linn.,  Syrt.  Nat.  i,  1760,  234  (Edw.,  i,  33;  BRisa,  v,  380).— FoRST., 
Philos.  TraiiM.  Ixii,  17T2, 382, 409  (Severu  Ri ver).~GM.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 620.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  G75  (Arot.  Zool.  ii,  443;  Geu.  Syn.  v,  43). 

Gnu  canadensiSj  Trmm.,  Aual.  p.  c. — Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  225;  Consp.  ii,  1855,  98- — Sab., 
Fraukl.  Journ.  (W5.— Rich.,  Parry's  2d  Vov.  353.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 
373.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  38.— Bry.,  Pr.Bost.  Soc.  iv,  185;i,  3U3 (critical);  vii, 
1859,  p.  14.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rop.  1853, 9G  (New  Mexico  and  Arizona).— GuNi>i«, 
J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  aw  (Cuba.  breeding).-NKWB.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  97  (Pacific 
coast).— Bd..  R  N.  a.  1858,655.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  a2(Cali- 
fo^Dia).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  84.— C(X)P.  &  Suck.,  N.  U.  Wuali.  Ter.  18150, 
227.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  182.— Hay d..  Rep.  1862,  173  (Ne- 
braska).—Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864, 438 (Western  MibSouii).- Drk>>8.,  Ibis,  186(>, 
30  (Texas).— CoVKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1^66, 95  (Colorado  and  Gila  Rivei>i,  abun- 
dant).—Aixkn,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i,  1868,  501  (Iowa,  migrat^iry  and  breeding).- 
Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Aca<l.  i,  1869, 289  (Alaska,  common,  breeding;:). — Allen, 
Ball..M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,357  (Florida,  abundant).— Tihppe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
118  (Minnesota,  yery  common,  breeding);  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872, 240  (Iowa, 
'*  vast  numbers  in  migration  "). — Aiken,  ibid.  209  (Colorado,  common  in  migra- 
tion).—Merk^  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1872,  702  (Idaho).— Coitks,  Key,  1872, 
271. — Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  9  (abundant  in  migrations). — RiiXiW.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Jrdea  canadensis  var.  /?,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  676  (Mexico). 

Orus  DMXtcana,  MUller  (Brlss.,  v,  380). 

Orus  pratensiSj  Bartr.,  Trav.  in  Florida,  1791,  p.  — . 

Gnts  fusoa,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vii,  548. 

Orus  poliophcea,  Wagler,  Syst.  Av.  1827,  Grus  No.  7. 

Gnts  americana,  Ald.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  441  (in  part),  pi.  261 ;  Syu.  1839,  219  (in 
part);  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  188  (in  part) ;  pi.  314  (supposed  young). 

Grus  fraterculuSf  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  656  (New  Mexico). 

Compare  Grus  lonyirostris,  Bp.,  C.  A.  ii,  1854,  98  (Fn.  Japon.  pi.  72.) 

^a&.— United  States,  from  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific,  and  in- 
terior of  the  Fur  Countries.  North  to  the  Yukon  {Doll)  and  vest  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay 
(latitude  72^ ;  Ibis,  ii,  167).    Breeds  apparently  nearly  thronghont  its  range.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  j&VDtdttiait.— 8914,  Sand  Hills,  Nebraska  (erroneously  given  as  G. 
anwricana  in  Dr.  Haydeii's  earlier  ri'ttort). 

Later  Jijnped*7iow«.— (i2369,  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Ruynolds'  ExpeiUtion,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

I  find  uo  iudic<itioii  of  the  occurreuce  of  this  species  anywhere  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States,  nor  indeed  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
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tributaries,  exceptiiifr  in  Florida.  There  it  is  abandaut,  according:  to 
several  obserA'^ers.  Dr.  Bryant  refers  to  its  breedinfj,  statnng  that  two 
eggs  are  laid,  from  early  in  February  until  about  the  middle  of  April. 
I  have  met  with  it  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  finding  it  breeding  in 
STorthern  Dakota,  quite  plentifully,  on  the  broad  pniirie.  Newly-hatcbeil 
young  were  secured  in  July,  near  Turtle  Mountain.  Late  in  Septemlier 
and  early  in  October  numbers  of  this  species  and  <}.  americana  together 
were  migrating  through  the  same  region ;  they  appearetl  to  journey 
chiefly  by  night.  Often,  as  wo  lay  encamped  on  the  Mouse  River,  the 
stillness  of  midnight  would  be  broken  by  the  hoarse,  rattling  croaks  of 
Cranes  coming  overhead,  tlie  noise  finally  dying  in  the  distance,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  shrill  i>ipe  of  numberless  waders,  the  honking  of 
Geese,  and  the  whistle  of  the  ])iuions  of  myriads  of  wild  fowl  that  shot 
past,  sounding  to  sleei>y  ears  like  the  msliing  sound  of  ^  far  away  loco- 
motive. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  Sandhill  Cranes  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term),  and  of  their 
breeding  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  Dakota.  In  Alaska,  Mr. 
Dall  says,  it  is  a  common  bird  at  St.  MichaePs  and  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon,  but  less  so  in  the  interior,  as  at  ]Sulato.  "  The  eggs, 
obtained  June  17,  on  the  Yukon  River,  are  laid  in  a  small  depression 
on  the  sandy  beach,  without  any  attempt  at  a  nest."  He  adds  that  the 
fibula  is  a  favorite  pipe-stem  with  the  Indians,  who,  also,  are  fond  of 
domesticating  the  young;  the  birds  eating  up  vermin  and  insects,  as 
well  as  refuse  scraps  of  food  about  the  settlements.  Further  south,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  says  Dr.  Suckley,  Sandhill  Cranes  are  very  abundant 
at  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Nisqually  plains,  in  autumn.  "They  there 
commence  to  arrive  from  the  summer  breeding  grounds  about  the  last 
week  in  September,  from  which  time  until  about  the  10th  of  November 
they  are  quite  plentiful.  After  this  they  disappear,  probably  retiring 
to  warmer  latitudes  during  the  cold  months.  In  the  fall  they  are  found 
on  all  the  prairies  near  Fort  Steilacoom,  but  are  not  indifferent  to  choice 
of  certain  spots.  These  are  generally  old  '  stubble-fields,'  or  spots  of 
ground  that  have  been  ploughed.  They  rise  heavily  and  slowly  from 
the  ground  on  being  disturbeil,  and,  flying  in  circles,  at  length  acquire 
the  desired  elevation.  When  proceeding  from  one  favorite  resort  to 
another,  or  when  migrating,  the  flight  is  high,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  a]>proach  is  heralded,  before  they  are  in  bight,  by  their  incessant, 
whooping  clamor.  While  feeding  they  are  generally  silent."  To  thin 
account  Dr.  Cooper  adds  that  the  Brown  Cranes  are  common  summer 
residents  in  Washington  Territory,  ^'arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca  in 
large  flocks,  in  A]>ril,  and  there  dispersing  in  pairs  over  the  interior 
prairies  to  build  their  nests,  which  are  placed  amid  the  tall  fern  on  the 
highest  and  most  open  ground,  where  they  can  see  the  approach  of 
danger.  They  frequent,  at  this  season,  the  mountains  to  the  height  of 
0,(MK)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  young  are  often  raised  from  the  nest  by 
the  Indians  for  food.'' 

"  In  the  autumn  and  winter,"  Dr.  Newberry  observes,  "it  is  abundant 
on  the  prairies  of  California,  and  is  always  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
San  Franci.vco,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
August  we  frequently  saw  them  about  the  Klamath  Lakes,  and  early  in 
September,  while  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  the  Cranes  were 
a  constant  feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  beautiful  but  lonely  mountain 
meadows  in  which  we  encamped.  We  found  them  always  exceedingly 
shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  but  not  unfrequently  the  files  of  their  tall 
lorms  stretching  above  the  prairie  grass,  or  their  discordant  and  far- 
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sounding  soreanis,  snjj:^e8te(l  the  presence  of  the  human  inhabitants  of 
tlie  rejiion,  \vhoj*e  territory  was  now,  for  the  lirat  time,  invaded  by  the 
white  man.  The  Crjines  nest  in  these*  alpine  meadows,  and  retreat  to 
the  miUier  climate  of  the  valle.\  s  ol  Caliiornia  <m  the  approach  of  winter. 
In  (Jrejijon  they  be;?in  to  move  southward  in  Octolw^r." 

Thousands  of  Sandhill  Cranes  repair  each  year  to  the  Colorado  Birer 
Valley,  dock  suctjeedinj;  Hock  alonj;  the  course  of  tlie  great  stream,  from 
their  arrival  in  September  until  their  departure  the  following  spring. 
Taller  than  the  Wood  Ibises  or  the  larfjjest  Herons  with  which  they  are 
associated,  the  stately  birds  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  scenery  of 
the  valley,  the  water  now  reflecting  the  shadow  of  their  broad  wiug8, 
then  the  clear  blue  sky  exhibiting  in  outline  their  commanding  forms. 
Such  ponderous  bodies,  moving  with  8lowly-l)eating  wines,  give  a  great 
idea  of  momentum  from  mere  weight — of  force  of  motion  without  swift- 
ness; for  they  plod  along  heavily,  si^eming  to  need  every  inch  of  their 
ample  w  ings  to  sustain  themselves.  One  would  think  they  must  soon 
alight  fatigued  with  such  exertion,  but  the  raucous  cries  continue,  and 
the  birds  fly  on  for  miles  along  the  tortuous  stream,  in  Indian  file,  under 
some  trusty  leader,  who  croaks  his  hoarse  orders,  implicitly  obeyed. 
Each  bird  keeps  his  phice  in  the  ranks;  the  advancing  column  now 
lises  higher  over  some  suspected  sjiot,  now  falls  along  an  open,  sandy 
reach,  swaying  meanwhile  to  the  rij»ht  or  left.  As  it  passes  on,  the  in- 
dividual birds  are  blended  in  the  hazy  <listance,  till,  just  before  lost  to 
view,  the  line  becomes  like  an  immense  serpent  gliding  mysteriously 
through  the  air.  When  about  to  alight,  feaii'ul  lest  the  shadows  of  the 
woods  harbor  unseen  danger,  the  Cranes  pass  by  the  leafy  intriciicies 
wImmc  the  Ibises  and  other  less  suspicions  birds  feed,  and  choose  a  s|)Ot 
for  the  advantage  it  may  ofi'er  of  uninterrui)ted  vision.  By  nature  one 
of  the  most  wary  and  discreet  of  birds,  his  experience  has  taught  the 
Crane  to  value  this  gift  and  put  it  to  the  best  use.  His  vigilance  is 
rarely  relaxed,  even  when  he  is  feeding  where  less  thoughtful  birds 
would  feel  perfectly  secure.  After  almost  every  bending  of  his  long 
neck  to  the  ground,  he  rises  erect  again,  and  at  full  length  glances 
keenly  on  every  side.  lie  may  resume  his  repast,  but  should  so  much 
as  a  speck  he  cannot  account  for  appear  to  view,  he  stands  motion- 
less, ail  attention.  Now  let  the  least  vsound  or  movement  betray  an 
unwelcome  visitor — he  bends  his  muscular  thighs,  spreads  his  ample 
wings,  and  s[>rings  heavily  into  the  air,  croaking  dismally  in  warning  to 
all  his  kind  within  the  far-reaching  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  eggs  of  the  Sandhill  Crane  are  of  the  same  general  character  as 
those  of  Cr.  avuricanaj  in  texture  of  shell,  its  color,  and  markings,  but, 
to  judge  from  limited  con)i)arisons,  are  usually  more  elongate,  if  not  also 
somewhat  less  capacious— 3.80  by  2.G0;  3.90  by  2.G0;  4.10  by  2.40  (long 
and  narrow);  3.03  by  2.10;  the  latter  remarkably  small,  as  well  as 
unusually  narrow.  Eggs  are  in  the  collection  from  Liverpool  Bay,  on 
the  Arctic  coast;  from  Great  Slave  Lake;  from  Washington  Territory; 
Fort  Crook,  California ;  Lake  Simpson,  Utah ;  Iowa,  Florida,  and  Cuba, 
They  cannot  be  j)ositively  distinguished,  in  any  given  iusUiuce^  from 
those  of  0.  americana. 

Family  RALLID^E:  Kails. 

Subfamily  Eallin^:  True  Euils. 

I'hc  Kuils  inhabit  all  ti*nipcrat«  contitricft;  ihvy  aro  remarkably  distinf;^aiahed  by  the 
extreme  narrowness  ur  coniprcsKion  of  the  lioily,  which  enables  them  to  tbroul  a  way 
through  the  closest  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  marshes  whore  they  always  live.    Instead 
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of  long,  flat,  pointed,  Darrow  wiDgs,  with  flowing  tertialsj  characteristic  of  the  great 
Plover-snipe  group,  they  have  short,  concave,  rounded  wings,  and  their  flight  is  oon- 
seqneutly  of  a  diflerent  sort.  They  are  neither  swift  nor  vigorous  on  wing.  When 
flushed,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  they  fly  in  so  feeble  and  vague  a  way  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  nnderstaod  how  they  make  the  extensive  migrations  for  which,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  noted.  The  legs,  as  well  as  more  particularly  the  feet,  are  large  and 
strong ;  the  thighs  extremely  muscular ;  they  trust  rather  to  these  members  than  to 
their  wings  in  avoiding  pursuit  or  escaping  danger ;  probably  no  birds  are  more  ac- 
complish^ pedestrians  than  they  are.  There  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  slight 
membrane  between  the  base  of  the  toes,  but  nothing  amounting  even  to'semipalma- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  species  swim  short  distances  with  ease.  While  not 
exactly  gregarious,  since  they  do  not  go  in  flocks  that  are  actuated  by  a  common  im- 
pulse and  the  instinct  of  socialism,  nevertheless  they  frequent,  through  community  of 
tastes  and  wants,  the  marshes  in  immense  numbers;  where  they  breed,  and  where  they 
appear  during  tne  migration,  particularly  the  autumnal,  the  marshes  appear  full- 
stocked  with  them.  Their  cries  are  loud,  dry,  and  harsh;  in  the  spring  time  the 
marshes  resound.  They  scream  piteonsly  when  wounded  and  caught,  and  flght  as  well 
as  they  can  with  their  strong  claws.  Their  food  consists  of  all  sorts  Of  aquatic  animals 
small  enough  to  be  swallowed — little  crabs,  snails,  and  other  small  mollnscfl,  grubs, 
worms,  and  insects.  They  probably  all  live  at  times,  and  in  a  measure  at  least,  upon 
the  seefls  and  tender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants.  They  lav  many  white  or  whitish, 
much-spotted,  oval  or  elliptical  eggs,  in  a  rude  flat  nest,  bnilt  of  sticks,  rush-stalks, 
and  grasses,  upon  the  ground.  The  3'onng,  of  which  more  than  one  brood  may  be  an- 
nually raised,  are  generally  black  in  the  downy  state,  whatever  the  color  of  the  adults. 
Thev  appear  to  be  of  somewhat  nocturnal  habits,  and  probably  migrate  mostly  by 
night.  The  flesh  of  some  of  our  species  is  esteemed  good  eating,  and  great  numbers 
are  annually  destroyed  for  the  table,  in  th^  fall,  when  they  are  generally  very  fat. 

EALLUS  ELEGANS,  Aud. 

King  Rail;  Fresh-water  Marsh  Hen. 

a.  elegam. 

BaUtts  crepifanSj  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  pi.  62,  f.  3  (figure,  but  not  the  description. 
Not  of  anthora). 

Ballus  elegann,  AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  27,  pi.  203 ;  Syn.  1839,  215 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 160, 
pi.  309.--BP.,  List,  18.}8,  53.— -LixsL.,  Am.  Joum.  8ci.  xliv,  1843,  267  (Connecti- 
cut).—GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1W34,  209.— GUNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  iv.  1856,  427  (Cuba,  breeding); 
Reperto.  i,  360.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  96  (California).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A. 
185H,  746.— Hekrm.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  62  (California).— Coop.  &, 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasli.  Ter.  1860,  246.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  226.— 
CouES  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  416.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Mis- 
souri ).—Lawr-,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— COUKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
296  (Connecticut). — CouBS,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  124  (South  Carolina,  resident). — 
Scr..  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868, 444  (critical).— Tunrb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 33.— Allex, 
Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (Florida.)— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  273.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
lo73,  10  (rare).- RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  387  (Illinois). 

Aramus  (Pardirallm)  elepanSj  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10417. 

Jiallus  longirostriSy  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (error).    (Mexico.) 

b.  obsoletus. 

JRallus  elegans  var.  oh9oUtu9y  Ridgw.,  Am.  l^at.  viii,  1874,  111. — CoUES,  Check-list,  App. 
1874, 137,  No.  466*  (California). 

^o6.— United  States,  rather  southerly.  North  on  the  Atlantic  coast  regularly  to  the 
Middle  States,  casually  to  Connecticut;  in  the  interior  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  at  least; 
on  the  Pacilic  side  to  Oregon  or  Washington.  Cuba.  Mexico.  Winters  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  £xi>editions. 

The  Kiufi:  Rail  is  more  limited  in  dispersion  than  any  other  one  of  oar 
species  of  the  family.  The  extralimital  quotations  are  few,  and  to  the 
northward  its  range  is  likewise  restricted.  None  of  the  later  New  En- 
gland writers  mention  it  except  myself,  and  I  have  only  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Linsley  for  its  occurrence  near  Stratford,  Connecticut  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tumbull  it  is  ^^  rather  scarce'^  along  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
In  the  District  of  Oolumbia  it  is  often  observed  early  in  the  fall,  when 
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the  common  Sora  is  so  abandant  in  the  marshes  borderinjir  on  the  Poto- 
mac On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  stated  to  he  common  in  California  as  far 
as  San  Francisco,  and  to  reach  Humboldt  Bay.  In  the  interior  it  has 
only  been  traced  to  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

What  little  has  been  placed  on  record  respecting  its  habits  does  not 
indicate  au^'thing  peculiar.  The  eggs  are  precisely  like  those  of  IL 
vrepitansj  of  which  1  have  the  following  account,  in  substance,  in  the 
American  Naturalist,. iii,  601 :  Sizes:  1.80  by  1.10;  1.70  bv  1.20;  1.66  bv 
1.00;  1.60  by  1.16;  1.50  by  1.15;  1.50  by  1.05;  average  about  1.66  by 
1.10.  Gronnd-color,  from  dull  white  to  creamy  or  pale  buff.  Marking^ 
either  sparse  or  ))lentiful,  evenly  or  very  irregularly  distributed,  vary- 
ing from  mere  dots  to  large  splashes,  on  the  same  or  different  eggs,  but 
usually  largest  at  or  around  the  great  end,  where  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come confluent.  The  markings  are  reddish-brown  of  variable  shade, 
but  never  pure  brown ;  with  these  are  always  a  number  of  shell  Hpots 
of  lilac,  lavender  or  pale-purplish. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Clapper  Eail  (R.  longirostris)  has  yet  been 
ojiserved  anywhere  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  saU 
marshes,  along  the  coasts,  Jjut  has  been  noted  also  in  the  interior,  as  at 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  may  not  improbably  be  detected  in  some  of  the 
alkaline  portions  of  the  Missouri  region.  The  accompanying  foot-note 
gives  a  portion  of  the  synonomy  of  the  si>ecies.* 

RALLUS  YIRGINIANUS,  Linn. 
Virginia  Rail. 

Eallus  virginianus,  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  17G6,  2()3  (based  on  Gates.,  70,  aucl  Briss.,  v, 
175).— Gm.,  SyHt.  Nat.  i,  168:^,  71G.— Wius.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813, 109,  pi.  02,  f.  1.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  21U;  Syn.  1828,  334  ;  Li»t,  1838,  S/J.— Nrir.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  205.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  41;  v,  lb")9,  573;  pi.  205;  Syn.  18:«,216;  R 
Am.  V,  1842,  174,  pi.  311.— Sir.,  B.  L.  1.  1844,  208.— WooDU.,  SitRr.  Rep.  1853, 
101  (Rio  LaKiina).— GUNDL.,  J.  £.  O.  iv,  1856,  427  (Cuba) ;  Rep.  Fia.  i,  361.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  90  (Cjaifornia).— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rop.  x,  1859, 
pt.  vi,  62  (California).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  748.-COOP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860, 247.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibi»,  1860, 277  (Guatemala).— Dress.,  ibid,  1866, 40 
(Texas).- Sci..  &  Salv..  Exot.  Orn.  i,  196  (diagnosis) ;  P.  Z.  8. 186H,  445.— Schl., 
M.  P.-B.  i2aZ/t,p.  11.— AixEN,Mem.Bo8t.8oc.i,  1868,  501  (Iowa).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1864.  438  (Missouri).- CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Arizona).— CouKS, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 297  (breeding  north  to  Maine).— CouES,  Pr.  Bust.  Soc  xii, 
1868, 124  (South  Carolina).— Coces  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  18r.l,  416.— PuTX.. 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  216(Mas8acbusett,in  summer).— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 15d 
(Maine,  breeds^.)— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  78  (Massachusetts,  breeding). — Mc- 

•  Eallus  longirostris,  Bodd.,  Tabl.  Planch.  Enlum.  1784,  pi.  489.— BURM.,  Svst.  Ueb.  iii, 
381  (Bahia).- Newt.,  Ibis.  1859,  260  (Santa  Cruz).— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847,364.— 
LfcOT.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  491.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18ti0,  378  (St.  Thomas).— 
ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1868,  444  (critical).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  273,  fig.  178. 

Aramus  (Pardiralun)  longirosUiSf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10418. 

RaUu$  orepitana,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  713.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  vii,  1813,  112  (not  the 
plate).— Bp.,  Obs.  Wihi.  1825 ;  Syn.  1828,  334 ;  List,  1838,  5;^.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
18:M,  201.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  3:n,  pi.  214 ;  Syn.  1839,  215 ;  B.  Am.  v, 
1842,  165,  pi.  310.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  206.— GuNDL.,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  427  (Cuba); 
Rep.  Fis.  Nat.  i,  491.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  747.— Cab.,  Schomb.  Guiana,  iii.  76.— 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81  (Jamaica).— Br Y.,  Pr.  Bost.  Six:,  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— 
CoUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18(58,  296  (Massachusetts).— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.i,  lii'iti, 
229.— Alijsn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87.— Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  iii,  326.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  29r>.— McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada 
West).- TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33.— CoUES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  184.— 
CouEs,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1870,  600  (biography).— Ma YN.,  Guide,  1870,  145  (Maasa- 
chusetts).- AIXE.N,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  357  (Florida) ;  iii,  1872  (Salt  Lake,  Utah). 

Hah. — Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Brazil.    Canada  West  fMcIUtraUk), 
Great  Salt  Lake  {Allen), 
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ILWR.,  ibid.  V,  1866,  02  (Hamilton.  C.  W.).— Trippk,  ibid,  vi,  1871, 118  (Minno- 
sota,  breeds).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1«61>, 
*3^  (nut  UDComnjon).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  145.-— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  187 1, 
357  (Florida);  iii,  1872, 182 ( Kansas).— AiKEN,Pr.  Bost.  8oc.xv,1872,  210 (Col- 
orado, breeding).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  273.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11.— RiDOW., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  a»7  (Illinois). 

AramuB  (Pardirallw)  virginianuij  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  59,  No.  10419. 

KaUu9  aquaiicus  var.  /?,  Lath.,  lud.  Om.  ii,  1790,  755. 

Ballua  limicola,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1823,  p.  1059. 

Hob. — Entire  United  States  and  British  Provinces.    Breeds  commonly  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.    Sonth  to  Gnatemxua.    Cuba. 
Not  obt4iined  by  the  Expeditions. 

A  Dight  at  Soda  Lake,  the  debouchure  of  that  singnlar  river,  the  Mo- 
jave,  was  oDe  of  the  strangest,  as  well  as  most  uncomfortable,  I  ever 
passed.  It  was  late  in  October,  and  the  lull  moon  threw  a  pale,  uncer- 
tain light  upon  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  death.  On  one  side  stretched 
the  interminable  desert  of  shifting  sand,  broken  here  and  there  by 
clumps  of  the  foul  creasote  plant,  straggling  patches  of  grease-wood 
and  bitter  sage,  and  scattered,  sentinel-like,  Spanish  bayonet.  Along  the 
readjust  traversed  were  strewn  bleached  skeletons  of  beasts  that  had 
fallen  in  their  tracks  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  At  the 
foot  of  some  cliffs  near  by  lay  whitening  the  heads  and  horns  of  the 
argali  ( Oma  montana),  shot  by  previous  travelers.  The  bare  bones  looked 
of  double  size  and  fantastic  shape  in  the  uncertivin  moonlight.  Before 
us  lay  a  dead-white  sea  of  salty  efflorescence,  where  the  lake  had  evap- 
orated or  sunk  in  the  sand,  leaving  its  saline  matter.  It  was  dry,  ex- 
cept toward  the  middle,  where  dark  green  masses  of  Tul6  reeds,  con- 
trasting with  the  snowy  whiteness  all  around,  showed  that  a  little  water 
was  lelt.  Our  animals,  like  ourselves,  were  exhausted ;  one  poor  crea- 
ture, cruelly  over-tasked^  had  given  birth  to  a  foal,  and  lay  groaning  by 
the  wayside,  unable  to  Use.  The  water  was  too  nauseous  to  drink,  and 
hardly  answered  to  cook  with.  After  a  poor  meal,  we  lay  down  with 
gloonay  thoughts.  But  sleep  was  impossible,  though  wrapped  never  so 
closely,  head  and  all,  in  our  blankets.  We  contended  with  a  blood- 
thirsty swarm  of  mosquitoes,  wafted  like  a  cloud  from  the  stagnant 
pools.  Every  breath  of  air  seemed  to  vibrate  to  the  continuous  hum  of 
the  insects ;  it  was  open  onslaught,  as  well  as  stealthy  attack,  with 
them,  as  we  huddled  around  the  camp-fire,  on  the  side  to  which  the 
smoke  was  wafted,  enveloped  in  blankets,  and  impatiently  waiting  the. 
day.  We  were  bitten  on  every  exposed  point ;  for  days  afterward  our 
hands  and  faces  were  sore  and  swollen,  inflamed  by  the  tiny  drops  oi 
poison  instilled  into  each  wound. 

But  even  under  such  circumstances  I  was  gratified  by  the  presence  of 
feathered  friends.  At  nightfall  some  Mallard  and  Teal  settled  into  the 
rushes,  gabbling  curious  vespers  as  they  went  to  rest.  A  few  Marsh 
Wrens  had  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds,  queerly  balancing  them- 
selves on  the  thread-like  leaves,  seesawing  to  their  own  quaint  music. 
Then  they  were  hushed,  and  as  darkness  settled  down,  the  dull,  heavy 
croaking  of  the  frogs  played  bass  to  the  shrill  falsetto  of  the  inserts. 
Suddenly  they  too  were  hushed  in  turn,  frightened,  may  be,  into  silence ; 
and  from  the  heart  of  the  buUrushes,  "crtA•-cr^A;-n^-fc-A:-A:,''  lustily 
shouted  some  wide-awake  Rail,  to  be  answered  by  another  and  another, 
till  the  reeds  resounded.  Then  all  was  silent  again  till  the  most  cou- 
rageous i'rog  renewed  his  pipes.  The  Bail  are,  partially  at  least,  noc- 
turnal. During  such  moonlight  nights  as  this  they  are  on  the  alert, 
patrolling  the  marshes  through  the  countless  covered  ways  among  the 
veeds,  stopping  to  cry  "all's  well"  as  they  pass  on,  or  to  answer  the 
challenge  of  a  distant  watchman.    That  they  feed  by  night,  sis  well  vsja^ 
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by  day,  cannot  be  doubted.  Their  habit  of  skulking  and  hiding  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  places  they  frequent  renders  them  difficult  of  ob- 
servation, and  they  are  usually  considered  rarer  than  they  really  are. 
During  the  spring  migration  they  seem  to  pass  more  swiftly  and  secretly 
than  in  the  fall,  when,  their  ranks  recruited  by  the  summer's  broods, 
they  become  more  noticeable.  Some,  like  the  Clapper  Bail  (R,  longi- 
rosiris)^  are  almost  exclusively  maritime,  andneverquit  the  salt-marshes; 
others,  as  the  Fresh-water  Marsh  Hen  {R.  elegans  of  Audubon),  of  which 
the  present  species  is  a  perfect  miniature  in  size,  are  generally  distrib- 
uted in  the  interior.  The  Virginia  Kail  extends  across  the  continent; 
it  is  strictly  a  bird  of  passage,  proceeding  to  and  somewhat  beyond  our 
northernmost  States,  and  returning  in  the  fall.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  it  retires  still  further  southwaid.  Still,  numbers  breed  in  vari- 
ous latitudes  within  our  limits.  1  have  not  myself  met  with  the  nest 
of  this  species.  It  is  described  as  a  slightly  hollowed  platform  of  mat- 
ted grass  and  reeds,  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  directly  on  the 
ground,  in  the  interior  of  secluded  bogs  and  morasses.  The  eggs,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  before  me,  are  eight  or  ten  in  number.  They 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Elegant  and  Clapper  Bails,  only  much 
smaller,  measuring  about  1.25  by  0.95.  The  groundcolor  distinguishes 
them  from  those  of  the  Sora,  which,  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape, 
always  show  a  shade  of  soiled  greenish  or  olive-drab. 

PORZANA  CAROLINA,  (Lmn.)  Cab. 
Carolina  Rail;  Sora;  ^Ortolan." 

RaUuB  oaroltnufi,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  263.--OM.,  Syet  Nat.  1, 1788,  716.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  No.  272.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830,  206,  pi.  18.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A. 
ii,  1831,  403.— AUD.,  Oni.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 251 ;  v,  1839,  572;  pi.  2;W. 

RalJus  (Crex)  carolinus,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1H25,  No.  230.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  209. 

Gallinula  Carolina^  IIatii.,  lad.  Ora.  ii,  1790,  771  (£dw.,  144  ;  Briss.,  t,  541  ;  Gates.,  i, 
pi.  70 ;  Arct.  Zool.  ii,  491 ;  Gen.  Svu.  v,  262).— Sab.,  Frank.  Journ.  690. 

Ortygomeira  Carolina,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  53.— Aui).,  Syn.  1839,  213 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  145,  pL 
306.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  371.— GiR..  B.  L.  1. 1844, 201.-  L£oT.,  Ois.  Trioiaad, 
493.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 101.— PuTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 216.— Reikh., 
IbiH,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland). 

Porzana  Carolina,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  749 ;  and  of  all  late  U.  S.  writers. — Gcndl.,  J.  f.  0. 
iv,  1856,  428  (Cuba).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  2:50  (Guatemala).— Nkwt.,  ibid,  260 
(Santa  Cruz).— Dress.,  ibid,  1866,  40  (Texas).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175  (Nio- 
brara).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  81  (Jamaica).— Scu  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1864. 179, 
372  (Mexico);  1868,  450  (critical);  1869,  252  (Venezuela);  1870,  219  (Vera- 
jijua).- Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1860  (Porto  Rico).— La WR.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Tii,  479 
(Panama).- SUND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  587  (St.  Bartholomew).— CouES,  Key,  273. 

Aramides  (Mu8ielirallus)  Carolina,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No»  10431. 

Crex  Carolina,  UAirr.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 152  (accidental  in  Great  Britain  ;  </.  Newt.,  P.  Z. 
S.  1865,  196 ;  Eyre,  Zool.  1865,  9540 ;  Kennedy,  B.  of  Berks  and  Bucks,  196). 

Ballus  stolidus,  Vieill.,  £ucy.  Meth.  1823,  p.  1071. 

I7ia&.— Entire  temperate  North  America;  especially  abundant  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  during  the  migrations.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  districts  northward.  Winters 
in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.  South  to  Venezuela.  Various  West  Indian  Islands. 
Greenland.    Accidental  in  Euroi)e. 

Lieutenant  TVarrcn^s  Exj)€dition. — 4875,  Yankton  Camp. 

Later  Expeditions. — 61646,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Tho  SoKi  does  not  appear  to  occur  anywhere  in  tlie  Missouri  region 
in  such  numbers  as  it  does  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  the  peculiar  reports  best  suited  to  its  wants.  I  obsexved 
it  migrating  southward  in  September,  along  the  Mouse  Biver,  in  North- 
ern Dakota,  but  it  was  not  very  abundant.  It  has  not  been  much 
noticed  in  the  West;  nor  by  any  means  throughout  that  portion  of  our 
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country.    Mr.  Allen  found  it  in  Utah,  about  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  I  in 
Arizona.    1  have  also  taken  it,  in  tlie  breeding  season,  in  Montana. 

The  egffs  of  Forzana  Carolina  are  spotted  just  like  those  of  the  fore- 
going Ralli^  but  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  strong  drab  ground- 
color, instead  of  the  white  or  creamy  and  pale  huffy  of  the  former.  They 
are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  B.  virginianuSy  and  perhaps  more  ob- 
tuse, measuring  about  1.20  by  0.90. 

PORZANA  NOVBBORACBNSIS,  (Gm.)  Cass. 

Little  Yellow  lUil. 

Fulica  novebcracensis.Gyt,,  Syst.  Nat.  iy  1788,  701. 

QalUnula  novehoracenns,  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  771  (Arct.  Zool.  ii,  491 ;  G.  S.  7,262). 

Orttjgometra  norehoracentis,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  18*^.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  53. — 
Ald.,  Syn.  1839,  213;  B.  Am.  t,  1842, 152,  pi.  307.— Linsl.,  Am.  Jonra.  Sci.  xliv, 
1843,  268  (Connecticut).--GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  204.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i,  1856, 
229  (Massachusetts ;  compare  Peab.,  Rep.  Oni.  Mass.  375 ;  Emmons,  Cat.  6). 

Rallus  noreboracensia,  Bp.,  Speco.  Comp.  1827,  212 ;  Syn.  1828,  335 ;  Am.  Orn.  iv,  1832, 
136,  pi.  27,  f.  2.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  215.— 8w.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  402 
(Hudson's  Bay).— AUD.,  Oni.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  251,  pi.  329. 

Coiurnicopn  noveharacennSt  Bp.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  i,  1854,  46. 

Porzana  voreboracen9i9^  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  750.— Wheat..  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  229.— COUE8  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 416.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iv,  1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  rare).— CouES,  ibid,  y,  1868,  297.— Dress.,  Ibis, 

1866,  40  (Texas).— CouKS,Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 124  (South  Carolina,  migra- 
tory).—Scl.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1868,  457.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866,  295.— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  33  (rare).- Allen,  BuU.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  357  (winter- 
ing in  Florida,  common). — Mayn.,  Guide,  1870^  146  (Massachusetts,  migratory, 
rare,  perhaps  breeding). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii^  1870,  639  (Massachusetts).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acsul.  1871,  35  (North  Carolina).— Coue8,  Key,  1872, 274.— 
Hatch,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Sci.  i,  1874,  65  (Minnesota). — Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lya 
N.  Y.  X,  1874,  387  Illinois). 

Aramide8  (Cotumioops)  norworaoensis,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  No.  10448. 
Perdix  hudwnica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1700,  655. 

Ballua  ruJicoUUy  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  xxviii,  556 ;  Enc.  Meth.  1070 ;  Gal. 
Ois.  ii,  168,  pi.  266. 

ffab. — Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay,  but  in  New  England  not 
observed  beyond  Massachusetts.  Apparently  nowhere  abundant.  Winters  in  the 
Southern  States.    (No  extralimital  record). 

The  Smithsonian  has  a  set  of  six  eggs  of  P.  noveboracensi8j  taken  May 
17,  at  Winnebago,  Illinois.  They  are  the  only  ones  1  have  seen,  and 
differ  from  all  those  of  P.  Carolina  in  the  color  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a  rich,  warm  buffy -brown,  marked  at  the  great  end  with  a  cluster  of 
reddish-chocolate  dots  and  spots.  Size  1.15  by  0.85,  to  1.05  by  0.80; 
shape  as  in  the  foregoing. 

POEZANA  JAMAICENSIS,  (Gm.)  Cass. 

Little  Black  RaU. 
a.  jamaicenais. 

RallM  jamaicensUj  Gm.,  Sysl.  Nat.  i,  1788,  718.  -Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  761  (Biuss., 
Suppi- 140 ;  Edw.,  pi.  278 ;  Browne,  Jam.  479 ;  Gen.  Syn.  t,  239).— Aud.,  Orn. 
Bio^.  Iv,  1H38,  359,  pi.  349. 

Ortygometra  jamaioenna,  Steph.,  Sbaw's  Gen.  Zool.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  .53. — Aud.,  Syn. 
1839,  214 ;  B.' Am.  v,  1842, 1.57,  pi.  308.- GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847, 375.— Bp.,  Comptes 
Rendas,  xliii,  599.— Sai^v.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (Duefias,  Gnat.). 

Creciscus  jamaicengiSj  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856, 42H(Cnba).— Gundl.,  Rep.Fis.  i,  362  (Cuba) 

Porzana  jamaicenaiSf  Cass.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858,  749.— CouES  &.  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep. 
18(51,  416  (Wasbin<;ton,  D.  C,  accidental).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  81  (Jamaica); 

1867,  333,  343  (Lima,  Peru).— SCL.  <fe  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  455  (critical).-SCHL., 
M.  P.-B.  RaUij  p.  67.— Coues  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  SoutU  Carolina).— 
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Trnxn.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1809, 33  (breeding  in  marshes  of  Cape  May  Conntj,  K.  J.)-— 
CoURS,  Key,  1872,  274.— Snow.  B.  Kans.  1W3,  11  (Kansas,  one  specimen, 
Alleny^HiDGW.f  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  x,  1674,  387  (Illinois,  somraer). 

JramideB  (Crecim:wi)  jamaioemMy  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  61,  ao.  10444. 

*Crex  pjfgmaa,  Black  well,  Brewster's  Joiim.  vi,  1832,  77. 

Ortifgometra  chihnttis,  Bp^  Comptes  Rendiis,  xliii,  599. 

tKallus  ttfllinan^  PniL.,  Wiegen.  Archiv,  1867,  262. 

^*  Galtinula  Balinasi,  Phil.,  Cat.  1869,  38." 

K  coturniculiut. 

fPartana  JamaiceHM  var.  eo/amicic/iM,  Bd.,  M88. — RiDGW.,  Am.  Nat.  Tiii,  1874,  111. — 
COUES,  Check-list,  1874,  App.  p.  137,  No.  470*. 

Hah. — Soath  America  to  Chili.  Central  America.  West  Indies.  In  North  America 
to  Nf^w  Jersey  aud  Kansas,  rare.  Var.  cotumiculuSf  Farallone  Islands  (Gruber,  Mna. 
Smiths.  Inst. ;  types  of  the  variety). 

The  introduction  into  tbe  present  connection  of  tbe  Black  Rail,  which 
appears  to  be  very  rare  everywhere  in  North  America,  rests  npoii  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Alleu,  who  found  a  specimen  in  Kansas.  Several  of 
the  rare  e|i:gs  of  tbe  Little  Black  Bail  are  in  the  Smithsonian  from  New 
Jersey.  They  are  altogether  different,  again,  from  those  of  the  Sora,  or 
the  Bed-breasted,  being  creamy-white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  fine  dots 
of  rich,  bright  reddish-brown,  and  with  a  few  spot8  of  some  little  size 
at  the  great  end.  They  are  most  like  the  more  finely  speckled  exam- 
ples of  the  eggs  of  the  large  liallL    Dimensious,  1.05  by  0.80. 

• 
Subfamily  FuLiciN^ :  Oallinules  and  Coots. 

The  hirds  of  this  group  will  he  immediately  recognized  hy  the  presence  of  a  hroad, 
horny  plat«  (an  expansion  of  the  hill),  which  covers  the  forehead.  In  tbe  structure  of 
the  feet  the  Gallinules  are  much  like  ordinary  Rails,  having  little  or  no  marginal  fringe 
on  the  toes ;  but  the  Coots  are  conspicuously  lobe-footed,  the  toes  being  furnished  with 
a  series  of  broad,  semi  circular  flaps. 

GALLINULA  GALEATA,  (Licht.)  Bp. 
Florida  Galllnole. 

Crex  galeaia,  Licht.,  Verz.  Douhl.  1823,  80,  No.  826. 

GaUinula  galeata,  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  18:52,  128 ;  List,  1838,  53.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
221.— Maxim.,  Beitr.iv,  1833, 807.— Schomb.,  Guiana,  iii,  760.— TscH.,  Fn.  Peru, 
.  302.— BURM.,  Syst.  Ueh.  iii,  389 ;  La  Plata  Reise,  ii,  50.5.— Gay,  Fn.  Chilen. 
4:57.— G08SK,  B.  Jam.  1847,  381.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1866,  428;  Rep.  Fis.  362 
(Cuba).— SallA,  p.  Z.  8.  1857,  237  (St.  Domiuco).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi, 
1857, 1»6  (San  Francisco).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  752.— Heerm^  P.  R.  R,  Rep.  x, 
la'iQ,  pt.  vi,  61  (California).— Newt.,  Ibis,!,  1859, 260 (Santa CJruz,  breeding).— 
BiiY.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860.  No. 
231  (occasional ;  north  to  Lake  Erie).— Taylor,  Ibis,  1860,  314  (Honduras). — 
ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  81  (Jamaica) ;  1867,  339  (Chili).— Sol.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1868,  176  (Islay,  Peru)  j  ibid,  462  (critical).— Salv.,  Ibis,  l86e,  198  (Guate- 
mala).—McIlwr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  93  (Canada  West,  common).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  185  (Nicaragua) ;  iMd,  295  (Now  York).-  Buy.,  Pr.  Best. 
Soc.  xi,  1866,  97  (Porto  Rico).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87  (lilassachn- 
setts).- El'ler,  J.  f.  O.  1867,  419  (Brazil,  egg).— C0UE8,  Pr.  Ess.  Iiwt.  v,  1866, 
297  (Massachusetts).— C01TE8,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  124  (South  Carolina, 
resident).— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34  (New  Jersey ,*rare,  May  to  Oct.).— Allen, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  639  (Massachusetts,  breeding).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1^0,  146 
(Massachusetts,  accidental,  probably  breeds).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1870.  115  (Costa 
Rica).— Reinh.,  Ved,  Med.  Nat.  For.  1870,  40  (Brazil).— L60T.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
503.— PiiiL.,  Cat.  39  (Chili).— Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  318  (Brazil).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871,  :},'>7  (Florida,  wintering).- CoUES,  Key,  1872,  275.— Snow,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  11  (Kansas,  J^ird).— Hatch,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad,  i,  1S74,  6;$ 
(Minnesota). 

GaUinula  chlorapua^  Bp.,  Syn.  182^,  3.36.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  330,  pi.  224 ;  Syn. 
18:^J,  210 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842,  132,  pi.  304.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 197. 

GaUinula  chJorepHs,  var.  galcata,  IIartl.  &  Finscil — Ridgw.,  Jinn.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
387  (Illinois). 
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i7a&.— United  States,  sontherly.  Resident  in  the  Sonthem  States.  Northward  to 
Miissachnsetts  rarely,  to  Canada  West,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  San  Francisco. 
West  Indies.    Central  America.    Soath  America  to  Chili. 

Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

I  have  not  taken  occasion  to  institate  direct  comparison  of  specimens,  but  believe 
that  our  bird  will  be  found  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  European  O,  chloropua^  as  held 
by  Drs.  Hartlanb  and  Finsch,  and  as  indicated  in  my  work  above  cited. 

Included  in  the  present  connection  on  the  strength  of  its  occurrence 
in  Kansas,  as  by  the  foregoing  authority.  Its  dispersion  in  tropical 
America  is  general  and  very  extensive.  In  the  United  States  it  appears 
to  extend  regularly  only  to  the  Middle  districts,  thoagh  apparently 
breeding  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  and  recorded  as  ^'common'' 
about  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  as  well  as  occurring  in  Minnesota.  It 
winters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

FULICA  AMERICANA,  Gm. 
American  Goot ;  Mod  Hei. 

FuUca  americana,  Gm..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768, 704.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  779  (dnereoua 
Coot  of  Gen.  Syn.  ▼,  279).— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1^25,  No.  234 ;  Syn.  1828,  338 ;  List, 
18:58,  53.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 404.— Sab.,  Frank.  Joum.  690.— Nutt., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  229.— AUD.,  Cm.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  291 ;  ▼,  1839,  568 ;  pi.  239 ;  Syn. 
1839,  212 ;  B.  Am.  v,  1842, 138,  pi.  305.— Bn.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  751.— CouES,  Key, 
1872,  275 ;  and  of  all  late  American  writers. — Hartl.,  J.  t.  O.  i,  1854,  extra-n. 
87  ;  1855,  99.— Gundl.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  430  (Cuba).— Bry..  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii, 
1859  (Bahamas).— GossK,  B.  Jam.  1847,  304  (Jamaica).— L£OT.,  Ois.  Trinidad, 
504  (casually).— GCNDL.,  Bep.  Fis.  i,  363  (Cuba).— SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  230  (Gua- 
temala).—Newt.,  ibid.  260  (Santa  Cruz).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  206 ;  1859,  369.— 
Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 64.— ScL., P. Z.  S.  ISJil,  81  (Jamaica);  1866, 179 (Mexico). - 
Beinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 12  (Greenland).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii,  1864, 101 
(Sombrero).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1868, 468,  f.  10.— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  1869, 
587  (St.  Bartholomew).— Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  219  (Veragua).— Dall  &  Bank., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  293  (Alaska).- Rmow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  :^ 
(Illinois). 

I'ulica  icilwni,  SixPH.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  236. 

J'uUca  atra,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  ix,  1825,  61,  pi.  73,  f.  1. 

J7a&.— Entire  temperate  North  America.  Alaska  (Dall).  Greenland  (Bdnhardi). 
Mexico.  West  Indies.  Central  America.  In  South  America  replaced  by  an  alUed 
form. 

JAsi  of  specimenM, 


ia'^7 


iM'thG.BullClc. 


June  5, 1860 


G.H.TTOok. 


Lieufenaitt  Warren^a  ExpedUiou, — 8906,  Upper  Missouri :  8907,  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 
LaUr  Exptditiona.— 1^9874-6,  Colorado ;  60773,  North  Platte. 

Not  only  is  the  Coot  extensively  and  very  generally  dispersed  over 
North  America,  bat^  nnlike  most  water-birds,  its  breeding  range  is 
almost  equally  wide.  It  has  been  observed  to  nest  in  various  parts  of 
British  America,  in  New  England,  in  the  Missouri  region,  adong  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  States.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  regular 
migration  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when,  in  company  with  other  water- 
fowl, most  of  the  Coots  pass  through  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  rather 
northerly  regions  where  they  especially  breed,  only  a  few  lingering  in 
suitable  places  along  the  route  to  nest.  It  api)ear8  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  binls  leave  the  British  Provinces  and  even  the  northern  tier  of 
States  in  the  fall  to  winter  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond ;  some 
penetrating  into  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America. 

During  the  migrations,  and  especially  that  of  the  fall,  the  species  is 
frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets,  and  I  have  observed  the 
bird  in  every  portion  of  our  country  where  I  have  been,  at  one  season 
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or  another.  I  found  it  breeding  along  the  Bed  River  of  the  North, 
about  Pembina,  in  the  reedy  pools  bordering  the  river,  and  in  the 
prairie  sloughs,  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Nortem  Montana  and 
Dakota.  Eggs  procured  at  Pembina,  June  lOtb,  contained  young  nearly 
ready  to  hatch;  and  during  the  following  month  I  frequently  aaw  newly 
hatched  young  swimming  about  with  their  parents.  They  are  very 
pretty  and  curious  little  creatures,  covered  with  sooty-blackish  down, 
fantastically  striped  with  rich  oraugered,  and  with  vermilion  bill, 
tipped  with  black.  The  nidification  of  the  Coot  is  not  the  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  its  history.  The  mode  of  nesting  is  most  like  that  of 
the  Grebes.  The  nest  is  said  to  l>e  sometimes  a  floating  one,  moored  to 
the  stems  of  reeds,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide.  One  author,  in 
illustration  of  the  insecurity  of  the  bird's  home,  has  related  that  once 
during  a  storm  a  nest  became  detached  from  its  moorings  by  a  rise  of  the 
water,  and  drifted  about,  the  parent  nevertheless  remaining  at  her  post 
of  duty,  and  safely  hatching  out  her  brood  during  the  cruise.  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  strict  statement  of  fact.  Among  many  Coots' 
nests  I  have  found,  one  was  built  in  a  clump  of  reeds  where  the  water  was 
about  knee-deep ;  it  was  a  bulky  affair,  resting  securely  on  a  mass  of 
reedy  debris.  The  nest  itself  was  built  of  the  same  materials,  heai)ed  up 
and  little  hollowed ;  it  was  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  half  as 
high.  The  reed-stems  appeared  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  bird  into 
short  pieces ;  there  was  no  special  lining.  This  nest  was  a  floating  one, 
in  the  sense  that  the  platform  of  broken-down  reeds  upon  which  it  was 
built  rested  on  the  water ;  but  it  was  perfectly  secure,  raised  out  of  the 
wet,  and  though  loosely  constructed,  could  be  lifted  up  intact.  It  con- 
tained eleven  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  They  measured  from  1.75  to 
2.00  in  length,  by  1.20  to  1.35  in  breadth,  exhibiting  the  usual  variation 
in  contour  as  well  as  in  absolute  size.  The  shape  is  much  like  that  ot 
an  average  hen's  egg — perhaps  rather  more  pointed.  The  ground  is 
clear  clay-color,  uniformly  and  minutely  dotted  all  over  with  innumer- 
able specks  of  dark  brown  ;  a  few  of  the  bolder  markings  are  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  but  the  greater  number  are  mere  points.  But  the 
eggs  are  not  always  so  uniformly  and  finely  dotted  as  those  of  this  set 
were  ;  sometimes  the  spots  being  aggregated  into  blotches  of  some  size, 
or  tending  chiefly  to  wreath  around  the  larger  end.  Various  other 
nests  examined  contained  an  average  of  ten  eggs;  some  were  built  just 
like  the  one  described,  while  others  were  on  the  ground,  in  compara- 
ti>rely  dry  spots  around  the  margin  of  the  pools,  hidden  in  rank  grass; 
in  all  the  materials  and  mode  of  construction  were  much  the  same. 

In  the  southwest,  where  the  Coots  are  apparently  resident,  I  fre- 
quently observed  them,  and  they  are  probably  more  abundant  than  one 
might  sux)pose;  for,  like  their  allies  the  Eails,  they  are  naturally  much 
withdrawn  from  general  observation  by  their  habits,  and  by  the  intri- 
cate character  of  their  resorts.  While  steaming  along  the  Colorado 
River,  in  September,  Coots  frequently  api)eared  for  a  moment  in  places 
where  the  banks  were  fringed  with  reeds,  to  croak  a  note  or  two  at 
sight  of  the  boat,  and  then  paddle  out  of  sight  again.  The  most  satis- 
factory observations  I  ever  made  upon  them  was  at  a  point  on  the  Mojave 
River,  in  California,  where  the  stream  became  a  broken  chain  of  reedy 
lagoons,  alternating  with  half-submerged  tracts  of  oozy  marsh,  grown 
up  to  short  crisp  grass.  There  were  great  numbers  of  Ducks  here,  in 
October,  along  with  Ilutchins'  and  Snow  Geese,  Herons,  and  a  variety 
oi  small  waders.  While  wading  about  waist-deep,  in  default  of  any 
more  elegant  or  less  fatiguing  method  of  duck-shooting,  I  continually 
heard  the  gabbling  of  the  Coots  among  the  rushes,  where  they  werQ 
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disporting  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  noisy  enough  to  be  quite 
troublesome,  sioee  I  was  in  urgent  need  of  more  desirable  game  for  the 
table.  But  with  all  their  clamor  and  apparent  heedlessness,  they  were 
shy  birds,  and  it  was  only  by  stratagem  that,  after  securing  all  the  wild- 
fowl I  desired,  I  got  an  opportunity  of  watching  them  at  my  leisure. 
Standing  motionless  just  within  the  edge  of  a  clump  of  reeds  bordering 
an  open  space,  and  perfectly  concealed,  I  could  see  the  birds,  after  what 
appeared  to  be  a  council  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  proposed  move, 
come  out  of  the  rushes  on  the  other  side,  swimming  silently  at  first  and 
glancing  stealthily  around  to  make  sure  the  coast  was  clear  before  com- 
mencing their  gambols.  They  swam  with  ease  and  graoetully ;  the  head 
now  drawn  back  and  held  upright  over  their  plump  bodies,  that  floated 
lightly  and  changed  their  course  at  a  movement  of  their  broad  paddles, 
now  stretched  out  to  full  length  as  the  birds  hurried  about;  throwing 
oft'  the  ripples  from  their  half-submerged  breasts,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  each  others  path,  in  wanton  sport,  or  attracted  by  some  delicacy 
floating  at  a  little  distance.  They  were  as  gay  and  careless  a  crew  as 
one  could  wish  to  see — ^yet  not  altogether  given  up  to  sport,  for  on  the 
slightest  movement  on  my  part,  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  off 
they  scurried  into  the  impenetrable  masses  of  vegetation  that  effectually 
hid  them  from  view  and  precluded  pursuit.  I  have  several  times  since 
met  with  the  birds  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  in  ponds  near 
the  sea-coast  of  Southern  California,  and  in  Dakota,  always  finding 
them  much  the  same  when  not  breeding.  Though  as  shy  as  Ducks,  they 
have  not  the  wariness  and  wildness  of  those  birds,  to  teach  them  to  fly 
from  danger ;  but  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  resorts  to  which  they  trust 
for  concealment  serves  as  well  for  their  protection.  I  do  not  recollect 
when,  if  ever,  I  have  seen  Coots  fly  up  into  the  air  and  away.  If  they 
are  surprised  too  far  from  their  retreats  to  gain  them  in  an  instant, 
fhey  splatter  along  just  over  the  water,  half-flying — a  habit  which  has 
gained  for  them  in  some  districts  the  name  of  ^'  Shuf&ers  "  or  ^^  Fluster- 
ers."  They  are  generally,  however,  called  Mud  Hens — a  name  shared  by 
some  Grebes — as  well  as  Poules-cPeaUj  White-bills,  and  other  local  desig- 
nations. As  an  article  of  food  they  may  take  fair  rank,  though  they 
are  to  be  considered^  on  the  whole  as  inferior  to  most  Ducks. 
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ORDER  LAMLLLIxtOblxtLb  !    anserine   birds 

Family  ANATID^ :-  Swan,  Geese,  and  Dacks. 

Subfamily  Cygninjs  :   Swan. 

CTGNUS  BUCCINATOB,  Bich. 
TriHpeter  Swai. 

CjfguMM  hmednator,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1631,  464  (Hadaon's  Bmy),^YAKiaaJLf  Timns.  Lina. 
8oc.  zvii,  1834  (anatomy  of  trachea,  &c.)- — Wymax,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  (atemaiii). — 
NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  370.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— ACD.,  Cm.  Biosr.  iv,  1838,  536; 
T,  1839,  114 ;  pis.  376,  406;  Syn.  1839,  274 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1^13,  219,  pis.  382,  383.— 
Eyt.,  MoDonr.  Anat.  183a  100.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857  (Califoniia  and 
Oregon).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  758.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  rii,  1859,  162.— Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wysh.  Ter.  1860,  248.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric  Rep.  1860,  No.  234 

ito  Lake  Erie).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175  (breeding  aboat  the  Yellowstone).— 
)all  Sl  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 294  (breeding  on  Frazer  River  and  the 
Yakon).— TuRNB.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  45  (Chesapeake  Bay,  casual).- Trifpk, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota,  not  common). — ^Merh.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sorr. 
Ter.  1872,  703  (Wyoming).— Coles,  Key,  1872^  281.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 
(migratory ;  breeds  in  Iowa). — Ridow.,  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  z,  1874,  388  (Illinoia). 
Olar  huodnator,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832, 1234.— Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  zliii,  \^^,  p.  — . 
Cjfgniu  pawmoreL  HiNCKS,  Pr.  Linn,  viii,  1864,  1  (Toronto) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  211  (see 
Moore,  P.  Z.  a  1867,  8). 

Hah. — Chiefly  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  northward,  to  the  Pacific  Hudson's 
Bay.  Canada.  Casnally  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Breeds  fiom  Iowa  and  Dakota  north- 
ward. In  winter,  sonth  to  the  Gulf.  Said  to  have  occorred  in  England ;  see  HARnxGy 
Br.  Birds,  155. 

LieiUeHani  Warren^$  Expedition, — 5476,  Yellowstone  River. 

Later  Esrpedi^toii*.— 62367-8,  Snake  River,  Wyoming. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds*  Expedition. 

The  vocal  apparatus  of  this  species  is  peculiar,  causing  its  remarkably  raucous  voice. 
Richardson  simply  states  that  *'a  fold  ot  the  windpipe  enters  a  protuberance  on  the 
dorsal  or  interior  aspect  of  the  sternum  at  its  upper  part,  which  is  wanting  in  both 
CygnuBferua  and  hewicl^i,^  Mr.  Yarrell,  as  above,  has  made  the  organ  the  subject  of  a 
more  extended  article.  In  C.  amencanu»j  according  to  Audubon,  the  trachea  *'  reaches 
the  curve  of  the  furcula,  bends  a  little  upward,  and  enters  a  cavity  formed  on  the  ster- 
num, along  which  it  passes  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  bendn  upon  itself  horizontally, 
returns,  passes  up  between  the  crura  of  the  furcula,  bends  backward  and  enters  the 
thorax.''  The  external  distinctions  are  the  (usually)  twenty-four-feathered  tail  of 
Jmcdnator,  and  wholly  black  bill  rather  larger  than  the  h«ul,  with  the  nostrils  fairly  in 
its  basal  half;  in  C,  americanuB  the  tail  having  usually  only  twenty  feathers,  and  there 
being  a  yellow  spot  on  the  bill,  which  is  shorter  than* the  head,  with  the  nostrils  at  its 
middle.  The  superior  size  of  C,  hucdnator  is  another  mark,  though  one  not  always 
reliable.  Audubon  mentions  one  nearly  ten  feet  in  alar  expanse,  and  weighing  above 
thirty-eight  pounds. 

I  have  observed  the  Trninpeter  Swan  on  bat  few  occasions,  in  Dakota 
only,  late  in  September  and  during  the  first  half  of  October,  when  the 
birds  were  migrating  southward  with  great  numbers  of  Canada  and  Snow 
Oeese  and  various  Wild  Ducks.  Their  loud  and  atrange — almost  start- 
ling— notes  were  oftenest  heard  during  the  night,  as  the  birds  passed 
overhead ;  bnt  I  also  saw  some  Swans  flying  in  the  day  time  near  Fort 
Stevenson,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  According  to  Dr.  Uayden,  the 
birds  breed  in  the  Yellowstone  region,  as  they  also  do,  according  to 
other  writers,  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  We  have  other  accounts  of  their 
breeding  in  Alaska  ]  and  Dr.  Kichardson,  who  gives  it  as  the  common- 
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est  species  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  states  that  it  nests  '^  prin- 
cipally within  the  Arctic  Circle.^  In  the  fall,  the  birds  proceed  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi ;  Audubon  states  that  they  make 
their  appearance  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, and  that  they  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the  New  Orleans, 
market,  being  procured  on  the  ponds  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  great 
lakes  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  record  of  the  bird  east  of 
the  Mississippi  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Mr.  Wheaton  mentions  its  occa- 
sional presence  on  Lake  Erie ;  in  Mr.  TurnbulPs  List  the  species  ^'  is 
included  on  the  authority  of  reliable  sportsmen  who  have  shot  it  on 
the  Chesapeake,  as  also  on  Delaware  Bay."  The  so-called  0.  passmorei 
furnishes  a  Canadian  instance. 

On  the  West  Coast,  according  to  Dr.  Newberry,  "the  Trumpeter 
Swan  visits  California  with  its  congeners,  the  Ducks  and  Geese,  in  their 
annual  migrations,  but,  compared  with  the  myriads  of  other  water  birds 
which  congregate  at  that  season  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  West,  it  is 
always  rare.  Before  we  left  the  Columbia*  early  in  November,  the 
Swans  had  begun  to  arrive  from  the  north,  and  frequently,  while  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  their  trumpeting  drew  our  attention  to  the  long  converging 
lines  of  these  magnificent  birds,  so  large  and  so  snowy  white,  as  they 
came  from  their  northern  nesting  places,  and,  screaming  their  delight  at 
the  appearance  of  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  perhaps  their  winter 
home,  descended  into  the  Columbia." 

CYGNUS  AMERICANUS,  Sharp. 

Amerlean  or  Whistling  Swan. 

Cygnus  mii«tcu«,  Bp.,  8vn.  1828,  379.  nee  auct, — Linsl.,  Am.  Joarn.  xliv.  1843.  268* 

Cygnus  hewiekii,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  465,  neo  auot— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  372. 

CJignusferuSi  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  366,  neo  auct, 

Cygnus  americanusj  Sharp.,  Doiighty's  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830, 185,  pi.  16;  Am.  Jonm.  8ci. 
xzii,  1831,  83.— Macgil.,  Bfan.  Om.  ii,  157  (Scotland).— AuD..  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1H39, 
133,  pi.  411 ;  Syn.  1839,  274;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  226^  pi.  384.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
298.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  100.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter. 
1860,  248.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 758.— Wheat..  Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  1860,  No.  223.— 
CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417  (Washington,  D.  C.).— Codes,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866, 98  (Colorado  River).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 297  (New 
England,  rare  or  irreffular).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 124  (Sonth  Caro- 
lina, in  winter).— MclLWR.,  Ft.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada  West,  migra- 
tory).—Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  295.— Tubkb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34 
(frequent  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  dnring  the  migrations  and  in  winter). — Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1, 1869,  293  (common,  and  breeding  all  along  the  Yn- 
kon). — Mayn.,  Quide.  1^0, 146  (Massachusetts,  very  rare,  in  winter).^]!0UES, 
Key,  1872,  281,  fig.  162.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (rare).— Rmow.,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  z,  1674,  388  (lUiiiois). 

Olor  americanue,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendns,  zliii,  1656,  p.  — . 

Hob, — Continent  of  North  America ;  breeding  only  in  the  far  North :  wintering  in 
the  United  States.  Accidental  in  Scotland  (Macgil.,  Hist.  Br.  B.  682;  Man.  Br.  B.  157; 
Hart.,  Br.  B.  154). 

Not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions. 

Excepting  Sir  John  Uiohardson's  short  note  of  the  breeding  of  this 
species  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  definitely 
ascertained  in  the  matter  nntil  Mr.  Dall  made  his  observations  in  Alaska. 
The  Swan,  he  observes,  is  '^  common  all  along  the  Ynkon.  Arrives  with 
the  Geese  about  May  1^  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  coming  down  instead 
of  up  the  Yukon.  Breeds  in  the  great  marshes  near  the  Ynkon  mouth. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  vary  from  pure  white  to  flilvous,  as  do  the 
parents  on  the  head  and  neck,  apparently  without  regard  to  age.  The 
eggs  are  usually  in  a  tussock  quite  surrounded  with  water,  so  that  the 
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female  rnuBt  sometimes  set  with  her  feet  in  the  water.  They  are  usually 
laid  abont  3iay  21  at  Nalato,  but  later  at  the  YukoD  month.  Id  July 
the  Swans  moolt  and  cannot  tly.  and  the  Indians  have  great  sport 
spearing  them  with  bone  tridents!  They  are  very  shy 'birds,  and  osoally 
shot  on  the  wing  or  with  a  bullet.  This  species,  if  hung  long  enough, 
IB  tender,  well-flavored,  and  excellent  eating.^ 

This  Swan  is  only  seen  in  the  United  States  during  the  migrations, 
ai)d  in  winter.  It  does  not  proceed  much  beyond  the  Middle  districts, 
being  apparently  unknown  in  the  Gulf  States,  although  reaching  our 
southern  border  on  the  Pacific  side.  One  of  its  fevorite  resorts  is  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  it  is  comparatively  abundant  from  November,  as 
attested^  bv  itj$  constant  exhibition  at  restaurants  of  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore ana  Washington.  It  appears  to  come  inland  from  the  North, 
for  it  is  very  rare  or  merely  casual  in  New  England,  where  it  has  not 
been  traced,  so  £8^  as  I  am  aware,  beyond  Massachusetts.  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  it  is  apparently  rare,  at  least  in  comparison  widi  the 
Trumpeter,  but  it  is  much  more  plentiful  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
it  winters. 

The  eggs  of  the  Swan  vary  in  size  from  about  ^  inches  in  length  by 
2|  in  bre^tli,  down  to  4  by  2^,  and  are  nearly  ellipsoidal  in  shape.  The 
shell  is  more  or  less  roughened,  and  is  dull,  dirty  white,  with  a  whoUy 
indeterminate  amount  of  brownish  discoloration.  The  eggs  of  tlM 
Trumpeter  may  average  a  little  larger,  but  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  largest  number  I  have  known  of  in  a  nest  is  five.  Numerous  speci- 
mens are  examined  firom  various  points  in  British  and  Russian  America. 

The  yellow  spot  on  the  bill  is  not  constant ;  in  young  birds,  especially, 
often  no  trace  can  be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  species  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  0.  buccinator  by  the  smaller  size,  fewer  tail-feathers, 
and  shorter.  diflEerently  shaped  bilL  The  proper  name  of  this  species 
is,  most  prooably.  Cygnus  columbianm,  after  Anas  eolumbianuB  of  UM 
(Guthrie's  Oeog.  2d  Am.  ed.  1815,  319),  based  on  the  Whistling  Swim 
of  Lewis  &  Clarke  (11, 192),  who  correctly  distinguish  the  two  species. 

Bvbfamily  Asserdxje:  Geese. 
ANSEB  ALBIFBONS  var.  OAIVIBELI,  (Hart)  Cones. 

Ifhtle-fronted  Goose;  Bpetkle-belly. 

a.  albifrons. 

Jmb  afbifron$,  Gm.,  Syat.  Nat  1, 1788,  509.— Temm.,  Man.  1816.  5fi9. 

Anser  albifronsy  Bechst.,  Naturg.  iv,  698.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 36.— BoiE,  laia,  18S2y563.— 
8TEPH.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  25.— Brehm.  V.  D.  843.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  65.— JcNYiro, 
Mao.  222.— Keys.  A,  Blab.,  Wirb.  £ar.  1840,  83.— Naum..  Y.  D.  xI,  18^  362, 
pi  289.— Macoil..  Man.  ii,  1842, 149.— SoHL.,  Bev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  lid— 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  8. 1861,  99  (critical). 

Anser  erythropus,  Flem.,  Br.  An.  127.— Gray,  Geo.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  607.— SCHL.,  M.  P.-B. 
ix.  An$ere9  110.  ^According  to  Newton,  this  is  not  erythropus  of  lAmmmu, 
wmoh  is  temmiMckti,  BoU,  and  mlimlift,  ^^(chiiiiiini*.) 

f^AnM  coiaroa,  Qm." 

'T)  '^  Anser  intermedius,  Naum." 

^t) "  Anser  mediusy  Temm.'* 

^f)  "Anser paUidipeSy  Selvs." 

b.  gambelL 

Anser  albifrons,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  37G.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  466  (ICaokensie 
River  region  north  of  67^,  and  Arctic  coast,  breeding;  Hudson's  Bi^), — ^NUTT., 
Man.ii,  1834,346.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.,  iii,  1835,  568,  pi.  286;  Syn.  1839,272;  B,  Am. 
▼i,  1848,  209,  pi.  380.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  296.— IIexry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Aoad.  1856^ 
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316.->Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  166.— Hebbh.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1869,  pt.  vi,  68 
(CaliforniaWHoY,  Siuitbs.  Rep.  1864,  438  (Missouri).— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  luak 
vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota,  common). 

Anier  gambcU,  Hart.,  R.  M.  Z.  1852,  7.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  t.  1857,  226  (Cnba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A* 
1858,  761.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  i860,  249.— WnfeAT.,  Ohio  Agric. 
Rep.  1860,  No.  236.— Allbn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864, 87  (Mussaohnsetts).— Codrs, 
ibid,  y,  1^68,  298  (New  England,  very  rare  or  accidental).— Coues.  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1866,  98  (Arizona).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 124  (South  Caro- 
lina).—Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  42  (Texas).— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  269.— Brown,  Ibis, 
1868,  425.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  294  (Yukon,  breeding).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 35  (rare).- Bann.,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1870, 131  (critical).— 
Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (two  instances). 

Anser  Mifrons  var.  gamhdi,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  282.— RiiKlw.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x,  1874» 
388  (niinois). 

Anier  ervthropns,  Bd.,  Stansbnry's  Rep.  1852,  321.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1863,  102.^ 
Nkwb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 101. 

An»er  frontalis.  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  562  (New  Mexico).— Henry,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  Id59» 
109.— AiclLWR.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v,  1866,  94  (Canada.)    (Young.) 

Hob. — Continent  of  North  America;  breeding  in  the  far  North;  wintering  in  the 
United  States.    Cuba. 
Not  noticed  by  the  £xx>edition8. 

As  Audubon  suggests^  this  bird  may,  in  highest  breeding-plumage,  be  entirely  black 
below.  The  amount  or  black  blotching  in  L'nited  States  (winter)  specimens  is  ex- 
tremely variable ;  sometimes  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  and  isolatea  black  feathers^ 
and  sometimes  the  uniformity  of  the  black  is  only  here  and  there  intemipted  by  a  few 
ffray  or  whitish  feathers.  While  the  species  is  distinguishable  on  sight  irom  aU  other 
North  American  ones,  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  European  A.  cUh\froti8  as  to  be  only 
with  difflciiltv  separated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  apparently  only  differs  in  the 
larger  bill :  that  of  albifronti  is  said  to  measure  IJ  inches  along  the  oulmen,  and  that  of 
ifambeli  2  inches ;  but  I  suspect  that  so  great  a  difference  does  not  always  obtain. 
Audubon's  measurement  of  our  bird's  bill  is  If;  Baird's  are  1.86  and  2.00.  Dr.  H. 
Schlegel  gives  for  the  adult  European  bird  19  to  22  lines  (twelfths  of  an  inch),  and  for 
the  young  17  to  18.  These  obser\'ations  indicate  that  the  ordinary  vio'lation  in  either 
case  is  as  great  as  the  difference  supposed  to  distingui^  the  two  species,  and  that, 
moreover,  we  bills  of  some  American  specimens  are  no  longer  than  those  of  some  Euro- 
pean ones.  A  slight  average  discrepancy,  therefore,  is  probably  all  that  can  fairly  be 
said  to  exist. 

Many  thousands  of  the  White-fronted  Geese  inhabit  California  daring 
the  winter,  at  which  season  they  are  distributed  over  the  United  States  at 
large,  though  not  in  such  prodigious  numbers  in  the  East  and  interior 
as  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  uope.  It  leaves  its  northern  breeding- 
grounds  generally  in  September,  and  accomplishes  its  migration  during 
the  following  month.  From  the  numbers  that  pass  the  winter  with  us 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  its  southward  extension  is  generally  not  much, 
if  any,  beyond  our  limits.  Some  remain  in  Califomia  in  April,  but  the 
great  body  depart  the  month  before.  None,  to  our  knowledge,  breed  in 
the  United  States ;  a  statement  that  also  holds  good  with  reference  to 
all  our  other  species,  oxc»ept  the  Canadian. 

The  ^'  Speckle-bellies,"  as  they  are  called  in  Califomia,  associate  freely 
at  all  times  with  both  the  Snow  and  Hutchins'  Geese,  and  appear  to 
have  the  same  general  habits,  as  well  as  to  subsist  upon  the  same  kinda 
of  food.  Their  flesh  is  equally  good  for  the  table.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  other  species,  they  are  often  hunted,  in  regions  where  they  have 
become  too  wild  to  be  otherwise  successfully  approached,  by  means  of 
bullocks  trained  for  the  purpose.  Though  they  may  have  learned  to 
distrust  the  approach  of  a  horse,  and  to  make  off  ¥ritb  oommendable  dis- 
cretion from  what  they  have  found  to  be  a  dangerous  companion  of  that 
animal,  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  same  view  with  respect  to  homed 
cattle,  and  great  numbers  are  slaughtered  annually  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  ignorance.  The  bullock  is  taught  to  feed  quietly  along  toward 
a  flock,  the  Runner  meanwhile  keeping  himself  screened  from  the  birds' 
view  by  the  body  of  the  animal  until  within  range.    Though  I  have  not 
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BjTfteif  witiif<s>!«d  ihU  method  <^  hootiDK.  I  shoold  jod^  tbe  gmmers 
Idllkid  a  gnfat  many  Ge^«e.  since  tbev  talk  of  it»  -runing  geese*  after 
a  doable  diiseharge  of  tiie  tremeDdoos  gusts  they  are  :n  the  hatMt  of 
nsiiig.  MaQ*6  iog^rnaitr  oreneacfacs^  any  bird's  sagaeity.  no  doabt*  yet 
the  very  laet  that  the  Gtie^^e.  vhk-h  voald  dy  fi^n  a  h<xBe.  do  iior 
yet  fear  an  ox.  argoes  for  them  powers  of  diacriminarion  that  oommaiid 
oar  admiratioiL 

The  White-frooted  Goo;^  i<  said  to  leave  the  United  States  at  the 
ftame  time  a^  the  Snow,  and  a  little  before  th«  Canadian,  and  to  migrate 
ajiart  from  other  kinds.  According  to  Bichardi^on.  it  breeds  in  voody 
dUtrictif  north  of  the  67th  parallel,  and  thence  to  the  Aretie  Ocean. 
3Ir.  I>ail  .says  it  is  extremely  common  on  the  Yakon.  arriving  at  ^olato 
aboat  31ay  6  to  10.  and  breeding  all  along  the  river,  from  Fort  Yukon 
to  tbe  sea.  gregarioosly.  laying  ^m  six  to  ten  egg:^  in  a  depressacMi  in 
tbe  sand,  witboat  any  kind  of  nest  or  lining.  A  set  of  eggs  in  the  Smith- 
Houiau.  selected  for  description,  contains  seven :  the  accompanying  bibel 
state?}  that  the  nest  was  lined  with  down  and  feathers.  There  are  con- 
siderable difl'ereuces  in  the  seven  in  resfiect  of  size  and  shape :  the 
greatest  variation  was  between  two  that  measored  re^wctively  3.30  by 
2.10  and  2J^)  by  2.10.  This  constancy  of  the  minor  axis.,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  the  major,  resolts  in  a  great  discrepancy  in  shape.  In  general 
the  eggs  are  nearly  elliptical,  one  end  being  scarcely  larger  than  the 
other.  The  shell  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  doll  yellowish  in  color,  with 
a  shade  of  greenish,  obscorely  marked  in  places  with  a  darker  tint,  as 
if  soiled,  or  with  an  oily  discoloration.  Out  of  a  large  number  examined, 
I  found  none  so  small  as  to  correspond  with  Audubon-s  measurem«itS| 
viz:  2|  by  1] ;  he  may  have  had  an  egg  of  another  ^wcies  btfore  him, 
bat  the  color  is  as  he  says. 

As  attested  by  observers  along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  numbers  ol 
White-fronted  Geese  wintering  there  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
which  visit  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  particularly  rare 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  have  not  to  my  knowletlge  been  traeed 
beyond  Mai^achusetts.  In  the  interior,  according  to  Audubon,  they  are 
often  and  regularly  seen,  even  reaching  New  Orleans.  He  states  that 
in  Kentucky  they  generally  arrive  and  depart  before  the  Canada  Goose, 
along  with  the  Snow  Goo^,  but  in  separate  flocks.  I  have  myadf  never 
recognized  them  in  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  regions,  nor  seen  then 
anywhere  further  eastward. 

ANSER  HYPERBORECS,  PalL 

Sbow  Goose;  White  Brant. 

a.  hyperboreus. 

Am$er  kjmerhorems.  Pall.,  Spic.  Zool.  viii,  1767.  dO.  2S.  pi.  65 ;  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811.  S87.— 
ViEiLL.,  £dc.  Meth.  ie*^3.  112.— STEPH./Geh.  Zool.  zii,  pt  ii,  1824,  33.— Bp., 
Syn.  1?2^,  376.— 8w.  &  Rich..  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1931, 467.— Xm.,  Kan.  ii,  1834, 344.— 
8w.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837.  365.— AuD..  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  562,  pi.  381 ;  Syn.  1839, 
273;  B.  Am.  ▼],  1843.  212.  pi.  381.— Eyt.,  Mod.  Anat.  1839,  92.— Tbmic,  IfftB. 
iv,  IMO,  516.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi.  Ie42,  213,  pi.  284.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  »7-- 
Dekay,  N.  Y.  ZooL  1844,  ii,  350.— Schl.,  Bev.  Crit.  1844, 109;  U.  P.-K  TiU,  1666^ 
107.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii.  1^49, 401.— Lem  b.,  A  v.  Cnb.  1850,  111.— WoODH^  Sltgr. 
Rep.  1853, 101.-  PuTX..  Pr.  £90.  Inst,  i,  1856.  219  (Mafisachoaetts,  rare).— CA6&, 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1856,  11 :  1861.  72.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857.  225  (Caba).— Nkwb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  Ti,  1857, 101  (CalifornU).— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1%9, 68.— Bd.,  &  N.  A. 
1858,  760.— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  235.— Coop,  dt  SrCK.,  N.  H. 
Wa«h.  Ter.  I860,  249.— Reixh..  Ibis,  iii,  1861.  12  (Greenland).— Blak.,  IWa, 
1863,  139.— BoARDM..  Pr.  Best.  Soo.  ix,  1862,  129  (Maine,  rare).— Ross,  Canad. 
Kat.  vii,  Apr.  1862,  p.  — .— Bree,  B.  Ear.  iv,  1863, 126,  pi.  — .— Vxiuc.,  Pr.  Em. 
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Inst,  iii,  1802.  159  (Maine,  winter,  rare).— Allen,  ihid,  iv,  1B64,  87.— MgIlwr., 
iUd.  Yy  1866,  94  (Canada  West,  frequent).— Couss,  ihid.  y,  1868, 297.— Tbipps, 
ihid,  Ti,  1871,  119  (Minnesota,  common).— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  323  (China).— 
Dress..  Ibis,  1866,  41  (Texas).— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 295.— CouBS. 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Itt66, 98  (Arizona,  common).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125 
(Sonth  Carolina).— Browx,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— Turns..  B.  E.  Pa.  1669,  34  (rather 
rare).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 294  (Alaska,  breeding).— Bann.» 
Pr.  Phil.  Acad.  1870, 131.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870, 147.— Allen,  BuIL  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
1872, 183  (Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa,  migratory,  com- 
mon).—Coues,  Key,  1872,  282.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat* 
viii,  Feb.  1874  (semi-domestic).— RiDOW^  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874. 388  (Illinois). 

Jfuu  hyperhareuB,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  504.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  837.— WiLS.^ 
Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  76,  pi.  68,  £  3.— Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2nd  Voy.  365.— Tbmm., 
Man.  1835,  816. 

€\en  \fperhareu8,  Bote,  Isis,  1822,  563;  1826,  981.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  55;  Compt.  Rend« 
Sept  1856.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 408.— Blab.,  List,  1862,  20  (Enrope).— Gundl., 
Cat.  Aves  Cuban.  1866,  387.— Deol.-Gbrbb,  Om.  £nr.  ii,  1867,  493. 

CHonoohen  hj/perhorea,  Reich.,  Syst  Av.  1852,  9. 

AnoB  nivaUs,  FORST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  413. 

An^er  ntreiM,  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  288.— Brehm.  Enfr.  V6g.  1823, 766. 

Tadoma  iitMa,  Brehm,  V5g.  Dentschl.  1831,  854. 

White  Branty  Lawson,  Car.  147.— Lewis  &  Clarke,  ii,  58. 

^11010  Gooeef  Penn.,  Arct.  ZooL  ii,  No.  479.— Lath.,  Gen.  Syn.  vi,  445. 

b.  albatus. 

Anser  oT^/iw,  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856.  41 ;  1861,  73.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  925.^ 
TuRNB.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869,  45  (casual).— Saund.,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  519  (Ireland).-^ 
Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872, 155  (same  instance). 

Chen  albatuSf  Elliot,  B.  Am.  ii,  pi.  42. 

Anaer  h]fp€rhoreit8  var.  albatus,  Couss,  Key,  1872, 282. 

Sah, — ^Tbe  whole  of  North  America.  Breeds  in  high  latitudes,  migrating  and  winter^ 
ing  in  the  United  States :  abundant  in  the  interior  and  alons  the  Pacific  coast,  rare  on 
the  Atlantic.  Greenland,  transient.  Cuba.  Raite  or  casual  in  Europe  (Nauh.,  V.  D. 
xi,  221,  pi.  284 ;  (jOULD,  B.  Eur.  pi.  346). 

On  the  question  of  the  relationships  of  the  lesser  Snow  Goose,  var.  albatuSf  there  is 
little  to  be  noted  beyond  the  fact  of  smaller  size  on  an  average.  The  variety  appears 
to  bear  much  the  same  relationship  to  kyperbareus  that  Branta  hutekiiisH  does  to  osito- 
deniii.  Measurements  of  a  pair  lately  taken  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  as  given  by  Mr« 
Howard  Saunders:  2)  to  3  for  tarsus,  and  2  to  2^  for  bill. 

Dispersed  over  all  of  North  America,  the  Snow  Ooose  is  nowhere  a 
permanent  resident ;  it«  migrations  are  extensive,  and  performed  with 
the  atmost  regularity;  the  maximam  variation,  depending  upon  the 
advance  or  retardation  of  the  season — less  strictly  speaking,  upon  the 
weather — is  slight.  It  is  never  seen  in  the  United  States  in  summer, 
for  it  returns  to  high  latitudes  to  breed.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  ana 
indeed  through  the  whole  Eastern  Province,  it  may  be  called  rare,  at 
least  in  comparison  with  its  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
West.  Those  found  in  Texas,  and  anywhere  about  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
undoubtedly  migrate  inland,  following  the  course  of  the  larger  rivers  ; 
while  those  that  pass  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  generally  hug  the 
coast,  and  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  beyond  maritime  districts.  In 
Arizona,  this  Goose  is  abundant  in  the  winter ;  it  arrives  at  the  Colorado 
Basin  in  October,  with  hordes  of  other  water-fowl,  and  remains  until 
spring  opens.  Som^  disperse  over  all  the  permanent  waters  of  the 
Territory,  but  these  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  assemblages 
on  the  Colorado.  Thus  I  saw  some,  and  took  one,  in  October,  on  the  Sau 
Francisco  Kiver,  not  far  from  Fort  Whipple ;  on  the  Mojave  River,  iu 
California,  the  same  month  of  the  following  year,  I  n^et  with  great 
numbers,  in  some  reedy  lagoons.  Though  they  could  not  have  been 
much  molested  there,  tbey  were  shy,  and  none  would  have  been  pro- 
cured were  it  not  that  the  nature  of  the  locality  offered  good  opportuni- 
ties of  unseen  approach.    On  tbe  Pacific  coast  it«elf,  particularly  that. 
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<tf  CaliforDia,  the  birds  are  probably  more  abundant,  in  winter,  than 
anywhere  else.  Upon  their  arrival  in  October,  they  are  generally  lean 
and  poorly  flavored,  doubtless  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey ;  but 
they  find  abundance  of  suitable  food,  and  soon  recuperate.  At  San 
Pedro,  in  Southern  California,  in  November,  I  saw  them  every  day,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  situations — some  on  the  grassy  plain,  others  among  the 
reeds  of  a  litUe  stream  or  the  marshy  borders  of  the  bay,  others  on  the 
bare  mud-flats  or  the  beach  itself.  Being  much  harassed,  they  had 
grown  exceedingly  wary,  and  were  suspicious  of  an  ap])roach  nearer 
than  several  hundred  yards.  Yet  with  all  their  sagacity  and  watchfal- 
ness — traits  for  which  their  tribe  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the 
original  and  classic  flock  saved  Home,  as  it  is  said — they  are  sometimes 
outwitted  by  very  shallow  stratagem — the  same  that  I  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  Speckle-bellies.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  the  noise  and 
general  appearance  of  a  carriage  should  not  be  enough  to  frighten  them, 
but  such  is  the  case.  I  have  driven  in  a  buggy,  along  the  open  beach, 
directly  into  a  flock  of  Snow  Geese,  that  stood  staring  agape,  ^^  griu- 
ning"  the  while,  till  they  were  almost  under  the  horse's  hoofs;  the  laziest 
flock  of  tame  Geese  that  were  ever  almost  run  over  in  a  country  by-road 
were  in  no  less  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Advantage  is  often  taken 
of  this  ignorance  to  shoot  them  from  a  buggy ;  and,  though  they  have 
not  yet  learned  that  anything  is  to  be  dre^ed  when  tlie  rattling  afTair 
approaches,  3'et  no  doubt  experience  will  prove  a  good  teacher,  and  its 
acquirements  be  transmitted  until  they  b^me  inherent.  A  wild  Goose 
of  any  species  is  a  good  example  of  wariness  in  birds,  as  distinguished 
fh)m  timidity.  A  timid  bird  is  frightened  at  any  unusual  or  unexpected 
appearance,  particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by  noise ;  while  a  wary 
one  only  flies  from  what  it  has  learned  to  distrust  or  fear,  through  its 
acquired  perceptions  or  inherited  instincts.  Audubon  has  a  paragraph 
to  the  point,  and  one  also  showing  that  birds  can  and  do  communicate 
to  each  other  their  individual  experiences. 

"When  the  young  Snow  Geese  first  arrive  in  Kentucky,  about  Hen- 
derson, for  instance,  they  are  unsuspicious,  and  therefore  easily  pro- 
cured. In  a  half-dry,  half-wet  pond,  running  across  a  large  tract  of 
land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  whic^ 
was  once  my  property,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  six  or  seven  in  a 
day.  Tins,  however,  rendered  the  rest  so  wild,  that  the  cunning  of  any 
^Bed'Skin'  might  have  been  exercised  without  success  upon  them ;  and 
I  was  sorry  to  find  that  they  had  the  power  of  communicating  their 
sense  of  danger  to  the  other  flocks  that  arrived.  On  varying  my  opera- 
tions, however,  and  persevering  for  some  time,  I  found  that  even  the 
wildest  of  them  suffered ;  for  having  taken  it  into  my  head  to  catch  them 
in  large  traps,  I  tried  this  method,  and  several  were  procured  before  the 
rest  had  learned  to  seize  the  bait  in  a  judicious  manner.^ 

Dr.  Ueermann's  notice  of  this  species  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  birds  in  some  localities,  besides  relating  a  novel  method 
of  hunting  them.  He  says  they  "often  cover  so  densely  with  their 
masses  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes,  as  to  give  the  ground 
the  api>earauce  of  being  clothed  in  snow.  Easily  approached  on  horse- 
back, the  natives  sometimes  near  them  in  this  manner,  then  suddenly 
putting  spurs  to  their  animals,  gallop  into  the  flock,  striking  to  the  right 
and  left,  with  short  clubs,  and  trampling  them  beneath  their  horses'  feet. 
I  have  known  a  native  to  procure  vseventeen  birds  in  a  single  charge  of 
this  kind,  through  a  flock  covering  several  acres." 

In  Alaska,  Mr.  Dall  states,  the  Snow  Goose  is  common  in  the  spring, 
arriving  about  May  9th,  flying  up  the  river  from  the  south,  and  leaving 
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tisually  by  the  eud  of  tbe  month.  '^  They  do  not  breed  in  the^ricinity  of 
the  Yukon,  nor  do  they  return  in  the  fall  by  the  way  they  came ;  they 
only  stop  to  feed  and  rest  on  the  marshes,  during  the  dusky  twilight  of 
the  night,  and  are  off  again  with  the  early  light  of  an  aretic  spring." 
Sir  John  Hichardson,  in  the  Fauna  Boreali-Amerieana,  after  noting  the 
abundance  of  the  birds,  continues:  ^'The  eggs,  of  a  yellowish- white 
color,  and  regularly  ovate  form,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  an 
Eider  Duck,  their  length  being  three  inches,  and  their  greatest  breadth 
two.  The  young  fly  in  August,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  all 
have  departed  to  the  southward.  The  Snow  Goose  feeds  on  rushes^ 
insects,  and  in  autumn  on  berries,  particularly  those  of  the  JSmpetrtLnh 
nigmm.  When  well  fed  it  is  a  very  excellent  bird,  far  superior  to  the 
Canada  Goose  in  juiciness  and  flavor.  It  is  said  the  young  do  not  attaiii 
their  full  plumage  before  their  fourth  year,  and  until  that  period  they 
appear  to  keep  in  separate  flocks.  They  are  numerous  at  Albany  Fort, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  old  birds  are  irarely 
seen ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  birds  in  their  migrations  visit 
York  Factory  in  great  abundance,  but  are  seldom  accompanied  by  th^ 
young.  The  Snow  Geese  make  their  appearance  in  spring  a  few  days 
later  than  the  Canada  Geese,  and  pass  in  large  flocks  both  through  the 
interior  and  on  the  coast."  Examples  of  the  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian 
agree  exactly  with  the  above  description,  but  show  the  usual  variation 
in  size,  some  being  noticeably  less  than  three  inches  in  length  by  over 
two  in  breadth. 

In  tJie  Territory  of  Dakota  I  have  observed  the  movements  of  the 
Geese  during  both  seasons.  They  reach  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Territory,  as  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bandall,  for  example,  very  early  in 
April,  or  even  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  but  may  be  observed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  former  month.  On  the  1st  of  April  I  saw 
many  in  flocks  on  a  reedy  lake  near  Randall,  and  they  were  still  flying 
up  to  the  20th  of  that  month.  Higher  up  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Stevenson,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  I 
again  saw  numerous  flocks  during  the  first  half  of  October,  frequenting 
the  saline  pools  which  occupy  much  of  that  portion  of  the  Territory. 
In  this  region  they  are  universally  known  as  White  Brant.  I  can  say 
nothing  from  personal  observation  of  the  bird's  movements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  According  to  Dr.  TurnbuU  they  are  rather  rare  in  New 
Jersey,  arriving  in  November,  and  again  late  in  February. 

I  was  lately  shown,  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Snow 
Goose,  which  had  voluntarily  become  semi-domesticated.  He  has  given, 
the  following  account  in  the  Naturalist :  ^^  On  the  6th  of  October,  1873, 
I  shot  at  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois,  a  fine  adult  male  Anser  hyberboreus^ 
which  had  been  living  with  a  flock  of  tame  Geese  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  bird  had  been  crippled  in  the  wing  the  preceding  fall,  but  the 
wound,  which  was  merely  in  the  muscles,  soon  healed,  and  it  escaped 
by  .flight.  It  flew  about  half  a  mile,  and,  observing  a  flock  of  tame 
Geese  upon  the  grassy  ^commons'  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
alighted  among  Uiem.  It  continued  to  stay  with  them,  going  home 
with  the  flock  regularly  every  evening,  to  be  fed  and  inclosed  in  the 
barn-yard.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  bird  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hoskinson,  from  whom  I  got  the  above  facts,  and  who  kindly 
told  me  that  if  I  would  shoot  the  bird  he  was  willing  to  have  it  sacrificed 
to  science.  Accordingly,  I  repaired  to  the 'commons,' and  found  the 
flock  at  a  locality  designated.  After  some  little  search  the  *  White 
Brunt'  was  discovered,  being  distinguished  by  its  black  quill-feathers, 
rather  smaller  size,  shorter  neck,  black  instead  of  bluish  eyes,  and  the 
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black  space  along  the  commissures  of  the  bill.  When  unmolested  this 
bird  was  as  unmindful  of  a  person  as  the  tame  Geese,  and  it  required 
chase  to  make  it  endeavor  to  escape,  which  it  always  did  by  rising 
easily  from  the  ground,  and  flying  to  the  river — sometimes  half  a  mile 
distant.  The  specimen  was  in  fine  plumage  and  excellent  condition, 
and  made  a  very  clean,  perfect  specimen,  when  prepared.  It  measured 
as  follows:  Length,  27  inches;  extent,  57;  wing,  17;  cnlmen,  2.25;  tar- 
sus, 2 ;  middle  t(^,  1.75.  Its  weight  was  5^  lbs.  Bill  deep  flesh-color,  the 
upper  mandible  with  a  salmon-colored  tinge,  and  the  lower  with  a  rosy- 
pink  flush;  the  terminal  unguis  nearly  white;  the  commissures  inclose 
an  elongate  oval  space  of  deep  black ;  iris  very  dark  brown ;  eyelids 
greenish- white;  tarsi  and  toes  purple-lake,  the  soles  of  the  feet  dingy 
Naples-yellow.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  specimen  is  that  one  or 
two  of  the  primaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  while  most  of  the  remain- 
ing ones  have  longitudinal  spaces,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  inner 
webs.  The  question  arises,  whether  this  is  merely  a  case  of  partial  albin- 
ism, or  a  change  produced  by  the  modified  condition  of  its  food  and 
morle  of  life." 

"The  bill  of  this  bird,''  says  Wilson,  "is  singularly  curious.    The 
/  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower   gibbosities   have  each  twenty-three 
'  indentations,  or  strong  teeth,  on  each  side ;  the  inside,  or  concavity  of 
■  the  upper  mandible,  has  also  seven  lateral  rows  of  strong  projecting 
'  teeth,  and  the  tongue,  which  is  homy  at  the  extremity,  is  armed  on 
each  side  with  thirteen  long  and  sharp,  bony  teeth,  placed  like  those  of 
a  saw,  with  their  points  directed  backward ;  the  tongue,  turned  up  and 
viewed  on  its  lower  side,  looks  very  much  like  a  human  finger  with  its 
nail.    This  conformation  of  the  mandibles,  exposing  two  rows  of  strong 
teeth,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  epithet  ^  Laughing,'  bestowed  on 
one  of  its  varieties,  though  it  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  named 
the  < Grinning  Goose.'"    !No  one  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Snow  Goose  will  fail  to  recognize  the  aptness  of  the  suggestion  with 
which  Wilson  concludes  his  truthful,  if  not  quite  technically  accurate, 
I  description,  conveying  an  idea  of  the  bird's  queer  physiognomy.    The 
)  design  and  use  of  the  conspicuous  corneous  lamellae  (common  to  other 
i  Geese,  but  remarkably  developed  in  this  one)  are  evident,  when  we 
know  the  bird's  food  and  its  manner  of  procuring  it.    It  feeds  upon 
reeds,  grasses,  and  other  herbs,  which  it  forcibly  pulls  up  by  the  roots, 
or  twitches  in  two.    The  shape  and  singular  armature  of  the  bill  admir- 
ably adapt  it  for  seizing  and  retaining  firm  hold  of  yielding  plant-stems. 
The  bird's  "  horrible  smile,"  then,  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  vapid  and 
inane  character,  is  at  once  the  mark  and  the  means  of  the  praiseworthy 
industry  by  which  it  gains  an  honest  livelihood. 

Various  kinds  of  ordinary  grass  form  a  large  part  of  this  bird's  food, 
at  least  during  their  winter  residence  in  the  United  States.  They 
gather  it  precisely  as  tame  Geese  are  wont  to  do.  Flocks  alight  upon  a 
meadow  or  plain,  and  pass  over  the  ground  in  broken  array,  cropping  to 
either  side  as  they  go,  with  the  peculiar  tweak  of  the  bill  and  quick  jerk 
of  the  neck  familiar  to  all  who  have  watched  the  barnyard  birds  when 
similarly  engaged.  The  short,  turfy  grasses  appear  to  be  highly  relished ; 
and  this  explains  the  frequent  presence  of  the  birds  in  fields  at  a  dis- 
tance from  water.  They  also  eat  the  bulbous  roots  and  soft  succulent 
culms  of  aquatic  plants,  and  in  securing  these  the  tooth-like  processes 
of  the  bill  are  brought  into  special  service.  Wilson  again  says  that, 
when  thus  feeding  upon  reeds.  ^*  they  tear  them  up  like  hogs;"  a  ques- 
tionable comparison,  however,  for  the  birds  ptdl  up  the  plants  instead 
of  pushing  or  "rooting"  them  up.    The  Geese,  1  think,  also  feed  largely 
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upon  aquatic  insects^  small  molluscs^  and  marine  invertebrates  of  vari- 
ous kinds:  for  tbey  are  often  observed  on  mud-flats  and  rocky  places  by 
tbe  sea-side,  wbere  there  is  no  vegetation  whatever ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  they  pass  over  meadows  they  do  not  spare  the  grasshoppers. 
Audubon  relates,  that  in  Louisiana  he  has  often  seen  the  Geese  feeding 
in  wheat-fields,  where  they  plucked  up  the  young  plants  entire. 

ANSER  ROSSII,  Bd. 
Horned  Wavy;  Ross'  Goose* 

Homed  Wavv  of  Hearne. 

Amer  roasi,  Bd.,  Has.— Cass.,  Ft.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  73.--CoUES,  Key,  1872,  282. 

Exantkemops  rossi,  Eluott,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  ix,  pi.  44. 

Hob, — ^Arctic  America.    Sonth  to  San  FranoiBoo  in  winter. 

This  curions  little  Oheuj  in  which  a  long-lost  species  is  perfectly  recog- 
nized, is  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  Arctic  America,  but,  like  the  Snow 
Goose,  is  now  known  to  migrate  into  the  United  States  in  winter.  It 
has  been  taken  at  San  Francisco.  With  exactly  the  coloration  and  form 
of  A.  hyperboreusy  it  is  immediately  recognized  by  its  small  size,  being 
no  larger  than  a  Mallard,  less  exposure  of  the  teeth  of  the  bill,  corruga- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  nearly  straight  instead  of  strongly 
convex  outline  of  the  feathers  at  the  sides. 

ANSEE  CCBRULESCENS,  (Linn.)  Vieill. 

Bine  Goose. 

Ana»  ecnruUioens,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  196.^0m.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 513.— Lath., 

Ind.  Om.  ih  1790,  836.  ^ 

Annr  octrulescenBj  Yibill.,  Enoy.  Metb.  i,  1823, 115.— Cabs.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856,  42 ; 

1861,  73.~Breb,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1663,  132.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  282.— Rioow.,  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  388  (lUinois). 
An§er  hj^perhweus,  Juv,  of  some  antboro. 

Hob, — ^North  America  generally. 

This  proves  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  species  from  A.  hyperboreusj  the 
young  of  which,  however  much  resembling  it,  is  quite  different.  In 
adult  plumage  it  bears  a  curious  superficial  resemblance  to  Pkilacte 
canagica^  the  distribution  of  the  colors  being  much  the  same.  Speci- 
mens are  in  tbe  Smithsonian  from  Chicago,  and  various  localities  in 
North  America,  where  its  distribution  is  apparently  general. 

BRANTA  CANADENSIS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Canada  Goose ;  Gommon  Wild  Ck>08e. 

a.  canddeMis. 

Anas  oanadensisy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788,  514.— Forst., 
PbU.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  414.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  €0a— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn. 
viii,  1814,  52,  pi.  67,  f.  4 ;  and  of  all  earlier  autbors. 

Anser  oanadensia,  Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat. ;  Ency.  Metb.  i,  1823, 114.— Flem.,  Brit. 
An.  128.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  82.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  377;  List,  1838,  55.— 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 46cl.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 349.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog. 
iii,  1835, 1 ;  v,  1839,  607 ;  pi.  201 ;  Syn.  iS39,  270 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 178,  pi.  376.— 
Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  ia38.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 34b.— GosSK,  B.  Jam.  1847. 
408.— Gib.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  289.— Bd..  Stansbiiry^s  Rep.  1852,  321.— Maxim.,  J.  f. 
O.  vii,  1859,  164.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  ix,  1865,  Ansers^  105. 

Cygnus  canadenHSy  Steph.,  Sbaw's  Qen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 19.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  65. — 
Jen.,  Man.  1835,  227. 
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cmmademtU,  BoiK,  bU,  ld26,  »1.— Gaat,  Gen.  oT  B.  iii,  ld49.  60B.— Woqml, 
Sitgr.  Eep.  1853,  IMS.— Bp.,  Compt.  Bend.  Sept.  Is56.— Nkwb^  P.  B.  B.Bflp. 
vi,  1^7,  100.— Hkerm.,  ibid.  x.  l^yiQ.  pt.  vi.  Gt— CooP.  A  SucK^  X.  H.  WaaL 
Ter.  lHeri,250.— MuiL,Edui.XewPlriL  Jouni.  l^69,«8S.— CorEA.Pr.  A.N.&]eSl, 
2» ;  l^eie,  62.— B#j66,  CaoML  Xat.  1^:62.— Hayd..  B«p.  ld»,  175  (aose  btecdiiig 
on  the  YeUow«tiOO«;.— Teeb..  Pr.  £««.  Inst,  ill,  Icti^  153.— BfiABf»M.,  Pt.  Boit. 
6oc.  iv,  I'^m,  139.— Blak..  IW  1^^  l^.— Bi:ixh^  Vid.  Med.  t  lg64, 1665.  S46 
rDiitco,  Grc<;D]aod  K— Hoy.  Smiths.  Bep.  l^'A,  4%  (Minoari).— DsES«..  Ibis^ 
!«*>;,  4-2.— CoiE-S  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  It:^.  2*r.— Brown,  Ibis,  l^?6r,  425.— Daix 
A^  Ba>'N.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  i.  1^:69,  iS^  >  AIa»ka).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 
35  (North  CaroliDa.  probably  brtreding.).— Stev..  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 
466  (Wyoming;.— Snow,  B.  Kan*.  1^3,  11 ;  and  of  most  late  aathors. 

Branta  canadtntM.  GfcAV.— Baxx.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1*^0,  131.— CoCES,  Key,^3,fig.  185^. 

Bemu-la  ( Lemcohlevkaron j  ramadenm^^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1*^5^,  pp.  xlix,  764. 

Branta  ( LimooblejtkaroM)  canadtnmtf  Gray.  llaDd-litft,  iii,  li71,76.  No.  lOSTd. 

"  Cyynopnt  t^uademmjf,  BraxijT."    (Gray.) 

Am$er  panripety  Ca.s>.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1?52,  1^  (Vera  Cruz). 

Bemicla  bamtiomij  RotsS  Caaad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  l^sG^. 

b.  leucoparHa, 

Anter  eamadtnma,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1^11,  230. 

Amnr  ltm€»pareufLB.  Braxdt,  Bull.  Sc.  Acad.  St.  Peters,  i,  14K,  37  (Alentiaaa);  Deacx.  et 

Ic  Av.  1836,  13,  p).  2. 
Btmicla  UMcopareia,  Cass.,  111.  272,  pi.  45.— Dall  &  Bass.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  296. 
Btmicla  (LewoohUpkaron)  leucoparda,  Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  185?,  pp.  xlix,  765. 
Brmmta  (LeuroblepiMrou)  feucopareia.  Gray,  Haad^Hst,  iii,  1671,  76,  No.  10080. 
Bromta  camadBnug  Tar.  leutoparaa^  CocES,  Key.  11:^2,  2^  fig.  166^. 
Btmicla  occidtnialiB^  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1656,  766,  in  text. 

Btmicla  canadenti^  var.  occidemtaliSf  Dall  &,  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  ld69,  295. 
{!)  Btmicla  Itucolama,  MCR.,  Ediob.  Phil.  Joum.  Apr.  1859,  226,  pL  4,  f.  1. 

c.  hutchinsii. 

Ana*  btmicla  var.  b,  Rich.,  App.  Parry's  2d  Voy.  368. 

An9er  kutckituiij  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  I'^Jl.  47U.— Xtrrr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  362.— AlTD., 
Oni.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  226,  pi.  277 ;  Syn.  1839,  271 ;  B.  Am.  ^i,  1843, 198,  pL  377.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  55.— LiNSL.,  Am.  Joum.  xliv,  1843,  249  (CoDnec4kat).--OiR.,  B. 
L.  I.  1844,  292.— PcTX.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1866,  219  (MaaBocbaaetta). 

BeruicU  hmtMnm,  Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Bep.  1823,  102  (Califoniia).— Nbwr.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
vi,  I8r'7,  101  (California).- Heerm.,  ibid  x,  1859,  pt.  vi.  67  (CalifiirDia).— CooP. 
&,  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1«60,  251.— MuR.,  Edinb.  Phil.  Joorn.  xi,  1869,  SSi^ 
pi.  4,  fig.  2.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  87  (Massachusetts,  rare). — C0UE8, 
ibid.  V,  1868,  298.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1866, 296.— TcRXB,,  R  E.  Pa.  1869,  45 
(occasional).- Dall  &,  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  296  (Alaska).— S>K>W,  B. 
Kans.  1873,  U. 

Bemicla  (LeucobJepharon)  AufcAliMtt,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  pp.  xlix,  766. 

Branta  (Leueoblephuron)  kntohinmi.  Gray,  Haud-list,  iii,  1871,  76,  No.  10679. 

Branta  kutckmtiiy  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<1.  1870,  131. 

Branta  canadensis  var.  hutchinifii,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284. 

Aniter  (Branta)  canadensis  var.  AsfcAin^ii, Kidgw.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  x,  1874,  388  (Illinois). 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  in  the  United  States,  as  weU  as 
further  north.  Accidental  in  £iiroi)e  (see  above  quotations).  Var.  hutchimsii  with 
nearly  coincident  range ;  es|>ecially  abundant  on  the  west  coast  in  winter.  Var.  leaco- 
pareia  from  the  northwest  coast. 

Lieutenant  JVarren'a  Expedition, — 5471,  Yellowstone  River. 

L<it€r  Expeditions. — 0(X)00-0,  Sweetwater  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 

Both  Hutchins'  and  the  Oommon  Wild  Goose  I  have  foand  migratiug 
through  Dakota,  in  April  and  October,  in  considerable  nombers,  and 
Dr.  Hayden  states  that  the  latter  breeds  on  the  Yellowstone.  That  it 
occasionally  nests  at  large  through  the  United  States  is  abundantly  at- 
tested. While  in  North  Carolina  I  ha<l  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  so 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon,  as  stated  in  my  article  above  quoted. 
But  the  most  interesting  information  of  its  breeding  that  I  have  to 
offer  is  that  it  nests  in  various  parts  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yel- 
lowstone regions,  in  trees.  This  fact  of  arboreal  nidification  is  pfoha- 
bly  little  known,  and  might  even  be  doubted  by  some  ^  but^  although 
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I  have  not  myself  seen  the  nests  in  trees,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
reliability  o(  the  accounts  furnished  me  by  vairious  persons*  among 
whom  I  need  only  mention  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party. 
While  I  was  in  Montana  I  found  the  circumstance  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  information  among  residents  of  that  Territory,  who  expressed 
surprise  that  it  was  not  more  generally  known.  The  birds  are  stated 
to  build  in  the  heavy  timber  along  the  larger  streams,  and  to  transport 
the  young  to  the  water  in  their  bills.  This  corresponds  with  the  habit 
of  the  Wood  Duck:  while  the  exceptional  mode  of  nesting  is  paralleled 
in  the  case  of  the  Herring  Gull,  which,  according  to  Audubon,  has  been 
found  breeding  in  communities  in  trees,  though,  as  is  well  known,  it 
ordinarily  nests  on  the  ground. 

While  ascending  the  Missouri  in  June,  1874, 1  saw  broods  of  young 
geese  on  several  occasions,  apparently  two  or  three  weeks  old,  swim- 
ming in  the  river  near  the  bank.  Later  in  the  same  season,  along  the 
northern  border  of  Montana,  many  geese  were  observed  breeding  in 
small  lakes.  At  one  of  these,  several  dozen  were  killed  with  clubs  by 
some  members  of  the  Survey.  The  old  birds  being  then  in  moult,  were 
consequently  unable  to  fly,  while  the  young  were  sdso  still  deprived  of 
the  power  of  flight.  At  this  point  one  of  the  birds  fi&mished  an  in- 
stance of  voluntary  semi-domestication  much  like  that  narrated  by  Mr. 
Kidgway  in  the  case  of  the  tame  Snow  Groose ;  it  entered  camp,  as  if  to 
escape  the  sad  destruction  that  was  carried  on,  became  perfectly  tame, 
and  at  last  accounts  was  being  carried  along  by  the  party  aa  a  pet. 

Hutchins' Qoose  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  known  to  nest  within 
our  limits.  A  set  of  four  eggs  before  me^  collected  on  the  Arctic  coast 
east  of  Anderson  Biver,  July  4, 1863,  are  larger  than  as  described  by 
previous  writers,  measuring  3.40  by  2.25;  they  are  almost  perfectly 
ellipsoidal,  and,  while  appearing  to  have  been  originally  white,  are  now 
tinged  with  dirty-yellowish,  as  if  soiled  or  discolored.  Mr.  Dali  states 
that  in  Alaska,  where  it  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  Geese,  breeding 
at  Saint  Michael's  and  Pastolik,  as  well  as  all  along  the  Yukon,  it  lays 
six  or  eight  eggs  on  the  beaches,  like  A.  gambeliy  with  which  species  it 
arrives  in  the  spring,  departing  about  the  end  of  October.  Along  our 
Atlantic  coast  this  variety  appears  to  be  rare,  and  not  to  proceed  further 
than  the  Middle  districts ;  but  its  great  resemblance  to  the  common 
variety  may  cause  it  to  be  overlooked  in  a  me^isure.  But,  as  Audubou 
surmised,  its  regular  occurrence  has  been  established.  '^  I  had  occasion 
to  allude,"  he  continues.  '^  to  a  small  species,  called  by  the  gunners  of 
Maine  the  Winter  or  Flight  Goose,  which  they  described  to  me  as  re- 
sembling the  large  common  kind  in  almost  every  particular  except  its 
size."  Both  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Turnbull  include  it  in  their  lists,  as 
do  various  New  England  writers.  We  must,  however,  visit  the  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  find  the  Hutchins'  Goose  plentiful  in 
its  favorite  winter  residences,  and  observe  it  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  On  river,  lake  and  marsh,  and  particularly  along  the 
sea-coast,  it  is  found  in  vast  numbers,  being  probably  the  most  abundant 
representative  of  its  family.  It  enters  the  United  States  early  in  Oc- 
tober, or  sometimes  a  little  earlier,  according  to  the  weather,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  month  becomes  dispersed  over  all  its  winter  feeding 
grounds.  It  is  generally  in  poor  condition  on  its  arrival,  after  the  severe 
journey,  i;)erhaps  extending  from  the  uttermost  Arctic  laud ;  but  it  finds 
abundance  of  food,  and  *is  soon  in  high  flesh  again.  During  the  rainy 
season  in  California  the  plains  and  valleys,  before  brown  and  dry,  be- 
come clothed  in  rich  verdure,  and  the  nourishing  grasses  afford  susten- 
ance to  incredible  numbers  of  these  and  other  G^ese.    Three  kinds,  the 
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Snow,  the  White-fronted,  and  the  present  species,  have  almost  precisely 
the  same  habits  and  the  same  food  during  their  stay  with  ns,  and  asso- 
ciate so  intimately  together  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  flocks  con- 
tain representatives  of  all  three.  At  least,  after  considerable  stady  of 
the  Geese  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  I  have  been  anable  to 
recognize  any  notable  differences  in  choice  of  feeding  grounds. 

The  following  extract  on  Hutchins' Goose,  from  Dr.  Heermann's  Report, 
will  be  found  interesting:  ''While  hunting  during  a  space  of  two  months 
in  the  Suisun  Valley  I  observed  them,  with  other  species  of  G^ese,  at 
dawn,  high  in  the  air,  winging  their  way  towanl  the  prairies  and  hilly 
slopes,  where  the  tender  young  wild  oats  and  grapes  offer  a  tempting 
pasturage.    Their  early  flight  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  sky  was  spotted  with  flock  after  flock,  closely  fol- 
lowing in  each  other's  wake,  till  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  Geese  of 
California  had  given  rendezvous  at  this  particular  point.    Between  10 
and  11  o'clock  they  would  leave  the  prairies,  first  in  small  sqnads,  then 
in  large  masses,  settling  in  the  marshes  and  collecting  around  the  ponds 
and  sloughs  thickly  edged  with  heavy  reeds.    Here,  swimming  in  the 
water,  bathing  and  pluming  themselves,  they  keep  up  a  continual  but 
not  unmusical  clatter.    This  proves  the  most  propitious  time  of  the  day 
for  the  hunter,  who,  under  cover  of  the  tall  reeds  and  guided  by  their 
continual  cackling,  approaches  closely  enough  to  deal  havoc  among 
them.    Discharging  one  load  as  they  sit  on  the  water  and  another  as 
they  rise,  I  have  thus  seen  twenty-three  Geese  gathered  from  two  shots, 
while  many  more,  wounded  and  maimed,  flutt^d  away  and  were  lost. 
About  1  o'clock  they  leave  the  marshes  and  return  to  feed  on  the  prai- 
ries, flying  low,  and  aflbrding  the  sportsman  again  an  opportunity  to 
stop  their  career.    In  the  afternoon,  about  6  o'clock,  they  finally  leave 
the  prairies,  and,  rising  high  up  in  the  air,  wend  their  way  to  the  roost- 
ing places  whence  they  came  in  the  morning.    These  were  often  at  a 
great  distance,  as  I  have  followed  them  in  their  evening  flight  until  they 
were  lost  to  view.    Many,  however,  roost  in  the  marshes.    Our  boat, 
sailing  one  night  down  the  sloughs  leading  to  Suisun  Bay,  having  come 
among  them,  the  noise  they  made  as  they  rose  in  advance  of  us,  emit- 
their  cry  of  alarm  (their  disordered  masses  being  so  serried  that  we 
could  hear  their  pinions  strike  each  other  as  they  flew),  impressed  us 
with  the  idea  that  we  must  have  disturbed  thousands.    Such  are  the 
habits  of  the  Geese  during  the  winter.    Toward  spring  they  separate 
into  smaller  flocks,  and  gradually  disap|)ear  from  the  country,  some  few 
only  remaining,  probably  crippled  and  unable  to  follow  the  more  vigor- 
ous in  their  northern  migration." 

BRANTA  BERNICLA,  (Linn.)  Scop. 

Brant  Goose;  Black  Brant. 

a.  berniclu. 

Jnas  terwiWa,  Ll\n.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  198.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  513.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  171H),  b44.— WiiiJ.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  pi.  72,  f.  1.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 

531 ;  ii,  1835,  824.— Less.,  Mau.  ii,  1828,  408. 
Branta  bernicla,  Scop.,  Bemerk.  Naturg.  1770,  73.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  76,  No. 

10575.— Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131.— Coues,  Kev,  1872,  284,  f.  184«. 
Anser  hernivla,  III.,  Prod.  1811,  277.— Vteill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  121.— Bp.,  8vn.  1828, 

378.— Sw.  &  KiCH.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  469.— NutTm  Man.  ii,  1834,  :J59.— Temm., 


liev.  Crit.  1844,  100;  M.  P.-B.  vii',  lt<65,  105.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  404.— 
PuTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  219. 
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Anaer  (reitto,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,.  18tl,  229. — Leach,  Cat.  1616,  37.— Flem.,  Br.  An. 
127.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  83.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  323  (China). 

Bemicla  hrenta,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  46.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  62 :  Mon.  Anat, 
1838,  85.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56;  C.  R.  Sept.  1856.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  lii,  1849, 607; 
Cat.  Br.  B.  1863, 184.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  ix,— .— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 
102.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  767.— Keinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland).— Ross, 
Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst.  1862, 153.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 
145.— Malmg.,  J.  f.  0. 1865, 209  (Spitzbergen).-  Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 42  (Texas).- 
Degl.-Gerbe,  Om.  Enr.  ii,  1867,  489.— Coues,  Pt.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1868,  298;  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1871,  36  (North  Carolina). 

Anser  tomudfa,  FRiscH,Vog.Deutschl.  ii,  pi.  156.— Brkhm,  Enr.  Vog.  1823, 777.— Nilss., 
Orn.  Suec.  117.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  224.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  391,  pi.  292. 

Bemicla  torquata,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Brehm,  V.  D.  851. 

Btmicla  mclanoptiiSr,  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  151. 

Bemicla  glaucognsteTf  mioropuSj  platyuruSf  ooUariSj  Brehm.,  V.  D.  849-851. 

b.  nigricans. 

Anaer  nigricans j  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iv,  1846,  171,  pi.  — . 

Bernicia  nigricans,  Cass.,  111.  1853,  52,  pi.  lU.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  767.— Coor.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  252.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  296  (Long 
Island).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  425.— D.vll  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  29S 
(Alaska).— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1849, 46  (rare). 

Brania  nigricana,  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131. 

Branta  b^icla  yot.  nigricantf  Coues,  Key,  1872,  284,  fig.  184^. 

Hab. — Europe.    North  America ;  rare  or  casnal  on  the  Pacific.    Var.  nigrieantf  rare 
or  casual  on  the  Atlantic. 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

While  ascending  the  Missouri  in  October,  1872, 1  observed  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Common  Brant  in  flocks  on  the  banks  and  mud-bars  of  the 
river.  It  is  generally  dispersed  over  the  continent,  but  chiefly  in  its 
eastern  portions,  where  var.  nigricans  is  rare.  The  latter  almost  entirely 
replaces  the  common  form  on  the  Pacific  side. 

In  the  pax>er  by  Messrs.  Dall  and  Bannister,  above  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  relating  to  the  Black  Brant  occur :  ''This  Goose  arrives 
in  immense  flocks,  in  the  spring,  along  the  sea-coast,  but  is  rarely  seen 
on  the  Yukon.  1  killed  one,  May  29, 1868,  at  Nulato,  which  was  said 
to  be  a  very  rare  visitor.  They  pass  Fort  Yukon  in  the  spring,  as  they 
do  <it  Saint  Michael's,  being  present  but  a  tew  days,  and  breeding  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  was  informed  at  Fort  Yukon  that  it 
is  not  seen  there  in  the  fall.  Unlike  the  White  Oeese,  they  return  to 
Norton  Sound  in  small  numbers  in  the  fall.  •  •  •  •  The  few  that 
appear  at  Norton  Sound  in  the  fall  are  the  last  Oeese  excepting  the 
cana^ca.  A  few  of  this  species  were  killed  at  Saint  Michael's  the  season 
I  was  there ;  it  was  said  to  be  altogether  less  abundant  that  spring  than 
ordinarily.  It  arrives  there  about  the  12th  of  May,  almost  the  last  of 
all  the  migratory  birds.  They  were  observed  in  the  fall  of  1865  (Sep- 
tember 23),  on  their  return.  Usually  the  Black  Brant  is  said  to  come  in 
immense  flocks,  and  to  afford  more  profitable  sport  for  a  few  days  than 
all  the  other  species  put  together.  The  flight  of  the  main  body  of  these 
migratory  birds  seems  to  me  to  be  along  the  western  edge  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael's Island,  touching  Stewart's  Island,  and  then  directly  northward^ 
across  the  open  sea,  to  Oolownin  Sound.  I  saw  no  such  large  flocks 
passing  the  fort  as  I  saw  down  the  canal  flying  toward  Gape  Stephens.'^ 
According  to  Dr.  Suckley  these  Brant  are  extremely  abundant  about 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  in  winter,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and 
subsisting  by  choice  upon  sedge-grass  growing  near  salt  water.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  I  have  noticed  the  common  variety  as  far  as  the  Carolinas. 

The  following  Anserina:  of  North  America  have  not  been  found  in  the  Missouri  region  r 
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Branta  leucopsis  (Boie),   Bamaele  Goose. 

<T)  "  Ana8  erjithropus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17^8,  513.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  402." 

Bemiela  eryihropms,  Btxph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  49. 

Amu  leuoopeiSy  Trmm.,  Man.  1815,  531 ;  ii,  1835,  823. 

Anser  leucopnsy  Bechst.,  Taech.  ii,  IHIO,  557 ;  Natorg.  iv,  921.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  377.— 

NuTT.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1834,  355.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 224.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 

Eur.  1840, 83.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842, 378,  pi.  291.— Schl.,  Rev.  Grit.  1844,  109.— 

AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  609,  pi.  296 ;  Sjn.  1839,271:  B.  A.  vi,  200,  pL  378. 
Bemic}<i  leucoptnsy  Boir,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Raup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  ib, — ^Brkhm, 

V.  D.  847 —Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18—,  62.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  150.— Gbay,  Q.  of 

B.  iii,  1849,  607;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  184.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  768.— Rkinh.,  Ibis, 

iii,  1861,  12  (Greenland). 
JBrania  leucopsis^  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870,  131. — Gray,  Hund-list,  iii,  1871, ,  No. 

— .— CouES,  Key,  1872,  283. 
Anaer  bernicla^  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  37.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  127.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  230. 

Hah. — Europe.     Very  rare  or  casual  in  North  America  (Hudson's  Bay,  Bd.,  Am.  Nat. 
ii,  49;  North  Carolina,  Lawr.,  ibid,  v,  1871, 10). 

Phclacte  cakagica,  Bann.    Emperor  Goose. 

Anas  oanagicat  Sevast.,  N.  Act.  Petrop.  xiii,  1800, 346,  pi.  10. 

Anaer  oaitof^ictM,  Bhandt,  Bull.  Aoad.  8c.  St.  Petersb.  i,  1836,  37 ;  Descr.  An.  i,  1836,  7, 

pi.  1.— SCHL.,  M.P.-B.  viii,  1865,  113.— FiNSCH,  Abb.Nat.  iii,  1872,  66. 
Bemicla  canagica,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  607.— Degl.-Gerbr,  O.  E.  1867,  492. 
Chlocphaga  canagica,  Bp.,  C.  R.  xlii,  Sept.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  768.— Elliot,  B.  N. 

A.  pi.  45.— Dall  &  Bakn.,  Tr.  Chic  Acad,  i,  1869,  296. 
Pkilaote  canagicay  Bann.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1870, 131.— CouES,  Key,  1873, 283,  £  183.— 

CouRS,  in  Elliott's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.  p.  — . 

Hah. — Northwest  coast  of  America. 
Bendrocygna  autumnalis  (Linn.)  Egton. 

Anaa  autumnalia,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  176.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  537.— Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  852.— Vieill.,  E.  M.  18^,  140.— Light.,  Verz.  1823,84.— 
Steph.,  G.  Z.  xli,  pt.  ii,  1824,  99.— BURM.,  Th.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  436. 

Dendronesaa  auiumnaliSf  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 

JMndrocygna  autumnabM,  Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838.— Gray,  Oat  Br.  H.  1844, 131 ;  G.  of  B. 
iii,  1849,  612  -GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  398.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1851,  117.— 
Bd.,  Stausbnry's  Rep.  1852,  334  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  770;  I860,  pi.  63,  f.  2;  Hex.  B. 
SuTT.  1859,  ii,  pt.  ii,  26,  pi.  25  (Texas).— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  64a— ScL.,  P. 
Z.  S.  1858, 360  (Honduras) ;  1864,  299  (Guatemala).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1864, 
372;  1866,  200  (Peru).— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1860, 197  (Darien).— Taylor, 
Ibis,  1864, 172  (Porto  Rico) ;  1860,  315  (Honduras).— Drbssbr,  Ibis.  1866,  42 
(Texas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63  (Panama) ;  ix,  1869,  143  (Costa 
Rica).— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  320  (Brazil).-<;ouES,  Key,  1872,  284. 

Hah. — Central  and  South  America.    Southwestern  United  States.    West  Indies. 
Dendrogyqna  fulva  (Gm.)  Burm. 

'<  Penelope  mexieana^  Biuss.'' 

Anae  fulva,  GM.,.SyBt.  Nat.  i,  1788, 530.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  863.— TieILL.,  Nout. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816. 127 ;  E.  M.  1823, 137.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  1819,  204.— 
Waol.,  Isis,  1831,  532.— BuRM.,  Tfaier.  Bras,  iii,  1856, 435. 

FuHgulafiilvaf  Stbph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  204. 

Dendranea^afiUva,  Wagl.,  Ids,  1832, 281. 

Dendrocygnafulvaf  Burm,  Reise  La  Plata,  515.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  770  (CalifoTnia).— 
Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  319,— Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  192  (Fort  Tejoti).— 
Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 42  (Texas).— Ooubs,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  98  (ArlBona).— 
Moore,  Am.  Nat.  — ,  (New  Orleans,  Louisiana).— 6chl^  M.  P.-B.  Anaerm  p.  87. 

Anaa  virgata,  Maxim.,  Beit.  Nat.  Braa.  iv,  918 ;  Reise  Bras,  i,  322. 

**Ana9  ainuataj  Light.,  Mas.  Berol.^ 

**Anaa  (ioo/or,  Vrpnx.,  Kouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  t,  ISO.** 

^^Anaa  eotUnia,  Merrsm.^' 

Hah,— Ohnttui  and  Sooth  Ameriea.    North  to  Arisona  and  Califbmia. 
The  following  species  of  Dendrocggna  may  yet  be  detected  in  North  America: 
Dendrocyona  arborea  (Linn.)  Sw. 

Anaa  arhorea,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 176.— Gm.,  Byst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  540.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Om.  ii,  1790,  852.— ViEiLL.,  E.  M.  1823, 141.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 98.— 

BuKM,  Thier.  Bras,  iii,  iaS6,  436. 
Dendroneaaa  arhorea,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 
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Dendrocjf^na  arhareaj  8w.,  CIoflBif.  B.  ii,  1837.  365.— Ett.,  Mod.  Anaii  1638,  llO.—Gossv, 
B.  Jam.  1847,  395.— Gray,  G.  of  B.  lii,  1849,  612.— Kkich.,  Svst.  Av.  1852, 10.— 
Bd.,  Stansbnry's  Rep.  1852,  334.— Br.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1852,  648.— BftT.,  Pr, 
Bost.  Soc.  viii,  ia59 ;  1867,  70  (Bahainaa).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1864.  300  (Jamaica).— 
Nkwt.,  IbU,  1859,  366  (S«.nta  Cruz).— ScHL.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  Anteres  84.— 
GONDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  387.  ^ 

Dendrocygna  vroUATA  {Linn,)  Eyt, 

Anas  viduaiay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1766,  205.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  536.— Lath.  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  858.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  102.— Maxim.,  Beit.  Bras,  iv, 

1833,  921.— BURM.,  Thier.  Brae  iii,  1856,  434. 
Dendrocygna  viduataj  Eyt.,  Mod.  Anat  1838,  109.— TscH.,  Fn.  Pern.  54. — Gray.  G.  of  B. 

iii,  1849, 612.— Lawr.,  Anu.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  May,  1860,  274  (Cuba).- ScL.  P.  Z. 

S.  1864,  299  (Guiana,  Brazil,  &c.).— Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1865,  200.— Schl., 

M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  Anseres  90.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cab.  1866,  38a— Pblz.,  Om.  Bras. 

319.— Rkikh.,  Vid.  Meddel.  1870,  21  (Brazil). 

The  following  is  the  synonymy  of  the  Musk  Duck,  domesticated  in  this  country : 
Hyonetta  M09CHATA,  (Linn,)  Sund, 

Anas  mosckatay  Lnm.,  Fn.  Snec.  41 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  199.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
515.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 846.— Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  1823, 129 ;  Nouv.  Diet. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816,  129.— Light.,  Verz.  1823,  84.— ^Llxim.,  Naturg.  Bras,  iv, 
1833, 910.— Degl.,  Om.  Enr.  ii,  1849,  421.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  18^,  73. 

Anas  (MoachatM)  mosohataf  Less.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1828,  416. 

Anas  (Gymnathus)  moechata,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  403. 

Brania  moschata,  Soop.,  Bemerk.  Naturg.  1770, 74. 

Cahina  mosckata,  Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  1828, 122.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  230.— Ett.,  Cat.  Br.  B. 
65 ;  Monog.  Anat.  1838,  p.  — .— Keys.  &,  Blas..  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  85.— GossE,  B. 
Jam.  1847,  408.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  618 ;  Cat.  Br;  B.  1863, 198.— Reich, 
Syst.  Av.  1852,  10.— Burm.,  Th.  Bras.  iii.  1856,  440.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii, 
1856,  649.— SCL.  &.  SAI.V.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  232  (Central  Amerioa).- Tayl.,  Ibis, 
1860,  315  (Honduras).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1864,  373 ;  1865,  200  (UcayaU).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  I^c.  N.  Y.  April,  1863.— Pelz.,  Om.  Bras.  320  (Brasil).— Reikh., 
Yiddensk.  Meddel.  Forh.  1870,  21  (Braeil). 

Hyoneita  moschatay  Sund.,  Meth.  Av.  Nat.  Disp.  Tent.  1873, 146. 

CkMna  aylvMfrU,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  79. 

For  synonymy  of  hybrids  of  this  species  with  A.  homihasy  see  that  species.    A  descrip- 
tion oi  the  asQal  hybrid  conditton  is  given  by  CoiTsa;  PorMt  and  Strmm,  Feb.  19, 1874. 

Subfamily  Anatinje:  Eiver  Ducks. 

ANAS  BOSOHAS,  Linn. 

Mallard. 

.Ana$  hoichaa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1. 1766,  205.— Soop.,  Bemerk.  Natarg.  1770, 68.— FoRST., 
Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii, 
1790,  860.— Paix.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  256.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814, 112,  pi. 
70,  f.  7.— BoiB,  hoB,  1^,  664.— LiOBT.,  Vers.  1823,  84.-'8TEPn.,  Qen.  Zool.  ui, 
pt.  ii,  1824,  84.--BP.,  Syn.  1828,  383;  List,  1838,  56.— BRBRM.y.  D.  1831,  862.- 
WAGL..  Isis,  1831,  531.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  855;  iv,  1840. 631.— Eyt.,  Mon. 
Anat.  1838,  p.  — .— Vio.,  Zool.  Beeeh.  Voy.  1839, 30.— AuD.,  Om.  Blog.  iii,  1835, 
164,  pi.  fsn ;  %pi.  18S9,  276 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  236,  pi.  385.— KbY6.  <&  Blas., 
Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  85.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 165.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 
140.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842, 575,  pi.  300.— Gray,  Oat.  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844, 135 ;  G.  of 
B.  iii,  1849,  615 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 193.— DisKay,  N.  T.  Zool.  U.  1844,  347.— GiR., 
B.  L.  L  1844,  299.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844. 113;  M.  P.-B.  1865,  40.— 
Gt>ssK,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Degl..  Om.  Ear.  ii,  1849,  425.— Ca88.,  U.  8.  Expl. 
Ex.  1868, 340.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 10.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1058,  774.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 103.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 102,— MuR.,  New  Edinb. 
Phil.  Joum.  1869, 229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 253.— Coues,  Pr.. 
Pbila.  Aead.  1861, 238 ;  1866, 98 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  1868, 298.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii, 
1862, 153.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  vii,  Apr.  1862,-*-Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 175.— SwiXH., 
P.  Z.  8. 1863,  324.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  798.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lyc.N.  Y.  Apr. 
1868.— OUNDL.,  Av.  Cuban.  1866,  388.— Degl..Grebb,  Om.  Ear.  1867,  506.— 
Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466.— Mbrr.,  ihid,  1872,  703.— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  285 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
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Anaa  adunca,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  206.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538.— Jen.,  Man. 

234.— Donovan,  Br.  Birds,  ix,  pi.  218. 
Anaa  dameaUcat  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  538. 

Anaa  {Boachaa)  dameatica,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  442.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  37a 
Anaa  curviroatra,  Paix.    (Gray,) 
Anaa  freycinetij  Bp.    (Gray.) 

Anaaferaf  Bkiss. — Leach,  Cat.  M.  and  B.  Br.  Mas.  1816,  39. 
Anaa  archiboachaaf  aubboachaaj  conboachaaj  Bkehm,  V.  D.  862,  864,  865. 

Among  hybrids,  proven  or  presumed,  of  the  Mallard  with  other  Ducks,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Anaa  purpureovifidiaf  Schinz.    (Muacot^y  t) 
Anaa  mrurima,  GosSE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  399.    (Muacovyt) 
Anaa  bicolory  Donovan,  Br.  Birds,  ix,  pi.  212.    {^uacotyf) 
AnaabreweH,AvD,,Om.B\oa.  iv,  1838,  302,  pi.  338  (("y/oci/a««");  Syn.  1839,277;  B. 

Am.  vi,  1843,  252,  pi.  387.    (Gadicall f  or  Canvaabackl) 
Anaa  auduboni,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  56  ("  binuumlata").    (Same  as  breweri.) 
Fuligula  viola,  Bell,  Ann,  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  219.    (Muacovyt) 
Anaa  iapareiaj  Phil.,  Arch.  Naturg.  i,  1860,  25 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1866,  531.    (Muacovy.) 

Hab. — Nearly  cosmopolitan,  and  nearly  everywhere  domesticated.  Wild  throughout 
the  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  sparingly  throughont  the  United  States,  as  weU 
as  farther  north.  Very  rare  and  scarcely  fonud  in  New  England  beyond  Masaachn- 
setts,  where  apparently  replaced  by  the  Dasky  Duck.  Greenland  (Keinh.,  Ibis,  iii, 
1661, 13).  Cuba  (Cab.  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  229).  Bahamas  (Bry.,  Pr.  BoHt.  Soo.  viii,  1859). 
Panama  (Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  63). 

List  of  apeeimena. 


19306 
19507 
19308 

289 

288 
169 

Deer  Creek  .... 

. • . •    do    -   ..*•    a... 

9 

Apr.  13,  1860 
Apr.  13,  1860 
Sept.  15, 1860 

F.V.Hayden. 
do 

G.H.  Trook.. 

20.00 
15.50 
21.25 

37.25 
33.25 
34.90 

10.75 

9.25 

11.50 

Rosebud 

Lientenant  Warren*a  Expedition, — No.  9691,  Upper  Missouri. 

La*^  Expeditiona,^b&^,  Colorado;  60853-7,  Sweetwater  and  North  Platte;  61107-7, 
Bass  Creek  and  Green  River;  62464-5,  North  Fork,  Idaho. 

Abundant  throughout  the  Missouri  region,  in  suitable  sitaatioDS* 
especially  during  the  migrations.  Many  breed  in  various  places,  ana 
during  the  fall  movement  Mallards  are  conspicuous  among  the  hordes 
of  wild  fowl  that  throng  the  waters  of  this  part  of  the  continent. 
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Daskjr  Dack;  Black  Dock* 

a.  obacura. 

Anaa  ohacura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  541.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  871.^Wius.,  Am. 
Om.  viii,  1814, 141,  pi.  72,  f.  5;  Ord's  ed.  viii,  155.— ViEHX.,  Nouv.  Diot.v,  1816, 
131 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 146.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 104.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wile. 
1825,  No.  260 ;  Syn.  1828, 234 ;  List,  1838,  56 ;  C.  R.  1856, 649.— Nutt..  Mao.  ii, 
1834,  392.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 135 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iU,  1849, 615.— AUD., 
Om.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  15,  pi.  302;  Syn.  1839,  276 ;  a  Am.  vi,  1843,  244,  pL  386.- 
Err.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 140.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  801.— DeKat,  N.  T.  Zool.  ii, 
1844,  344.— Cab,,  J.  f.  6.  v,  1857,  229  (Cuba).- Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 776.— Puro., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 219.— Verr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 154  (Maine,  breeding).— Aixen, 
ibid,  iv,  1864, 78  (Massachasetts,  breeds).— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  94  (Canada 
West).— CouKS,  ibid,  v,  1868,  298.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Bep.  1860,  Mo.  241.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  238  (Labrador,  breeding).— COUBS  db  Prbnt., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417  (winter).— Bo ardm.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  iz,  1862, 129  (Maine, 
resident).— Blak.,  Ibis,  18^  146.— Schl.,  Mns.  P.-B.  viii,  1815,  41.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viu,  1866,  296.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866.  42  (Texas).— CouES,  Pr. 
Bost  Soo.  xii,  1868,  724  (South  Carolina,  winter).— Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc  i, 
1868,  502  (Iowa,  in  summer).- Turnb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869, 35.— Mayv.,  Gnide,  1870, 
147  (Massachasetts,  breeding):  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  1871.— Allen,  Boll.  ML  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871,  363  (Florida).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1871,  36  (North  Caiolina).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  285.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11  (Kansaa). 
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b.  fulvigula.         * 

Anaa  ohacura  \ai.  fulvigulOf  RiDGW.,  Am.  Nat.  viiS,  1874,  p.—. — CouES,  Check -list,  App. 
p.—. 

JOTaft.— Eastern  North  America,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Labrador  to 
Texas.    Iowa  and  Kansas.    Cuba.    VaT.fulviffuUif  refrideut  in  Florida. 

The  Dusky  Duck  is  peculiar  among  our  species  for  its  partial  distri- 
bntiou,  being  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province.  It  was  not  noticed  bv 
either  of  the  Expeditions,  and  probably  only  reaches  the  border  of 
the  Missouri  region.  Its  occurrence  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  is  sufficiently 
attested.  I  never  saw  it,  to  my  knowleilge,  in  Dakota.  In  I860 1  found 
it  abundant  in  Labrador,  where  it  was  breeding,  in  pools  back  of  the 
coast,  though  occasionally  seen  also  on  the  islands  where  the  Eiders 
were  nesting.  It  moults  there  in  July,  when  the  young  aie  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  is  for  a  time  unable  to.fiy  owing  to  loss  of  the 
quills.  It  also  breeds  plentifully  in  New  England,  especially  in  Maine, 
being  there,  as  in  Labrador,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  character- 
istic Ducks  during  the  summer.  I  have  traced  it  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  as  the  Garolinas ;  it  is  found'  still  further,  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  as  well  as,  according  to  Cabanis,  in  Cuba;  and,  during  the  winter, 
is  one  of  the  common  market  ducks  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  north- 
ward migration  appears  to  be  incomplete,  many  individuals  nesting  on 
our  Southern  coasts;  Audubon  states  that  it  breeds  in  Texas  '^and 
throughout  the  United*  States.'^  The  eggs,  of  which  eight  or  ten  are 
laid,  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  ot  the  Mallard,  being  pale,  dirty 
yellowish-drab,  averaging  about  2^  inches  in  length  by  13  in  breadth. 
The  nest  is  quite  compactly  and  carefully  built  of  weeds  and  grass,  with 
a  slight  hollow  lined  with  the  parent's  feathers. 

DAFILA  ACUTA,  (Linn.) 
Pintail ;  Sprigtail. 

Anaa  acuta,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  202.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788, 258.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om. 
ii,  1790,  8C4.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  540.— BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  564.— LicuT.,  Verz. 
182.3,  84.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  417.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  124.— Buehm,  V.  D.  Iblil. 
866.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Jen.,  Man.  232.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  8:«;  iv, 
1840,  532.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  85.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  6:i8,  pi.  301.— 
Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  428.— ScuL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  115;  M.  P.-B.  1865, 
37.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i.  1842,  142.— WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  pi.  68,  f.  3.— 
Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  258;  Syn.  1828,  383;  List,  1838,  56.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
18-34.  386.— AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  214;  v,  1839,  615;  pi.  227;  Syn.  1839, 
279 ;  B.  A.  vi,  1843,  266,  pi.  390.— Vid.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  18;{9,  31.— Gin.,  B. 
L.  I.  1844,  310.-DeKay,N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  341.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850,  113.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66.— Sw.,  P.  Z.  8. 1863,  324. 

Trache1<nietta  acuiay  Kaitp,  Natur.  Syst.  1829, 115. 

Phaaianurua  acutua,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1235. 

Dajila  acuta,  Bp.,  List,  1^38,  56.— Gray,  List.  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844, 134;  O.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 
615;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  192.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  402.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av. 
1852,  X.— Cass,  Om.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1858,  431.— Bd.,  Stanbui-y's  Rep.  1852, 
323.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853, 103  (New  Mexico  and  California).— Newb.,  P. 
R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  102  (Calilornia  and  Oregon).— Cab.,  J.  f.O.v,  1857,  229 
(Cuba).— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58, 776.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1850, 231  (Honduras).— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pf.  vi,  69  (California).— MuH.,  Edinb.  N.  PhU.  Journ.  1859, 
229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wasb.  Tor.  1830, 262  (Oregon  and  Washington).— 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  8.  1861,  plate  68  (hvbrid  with  Mallard).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175 
(Nebraska).— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Jerd.,  B.  India,  1864,  803.- 
GUNDL.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  388.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  9H  (Arizona).— 
Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 163  (Panama)  ;  ix,  1869, 14  (Costa  Rica).— 
Dkess.,  Ibis,  1832, 42  (Texas).— Coites,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  18as,  298.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  lust,  iii,  1862, 158.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska, 
breeding).— DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  1867,  515.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii, 
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1872,  183  (Utah).— AviEN,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorido).— Trippe, 
ibid,  241  (Iowa).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— Merr., 
ibid.  1872,  703  (Wyoming).- CouES,  Key,  1872,  286,  fig.  186.— Skow,  B.  Kans. 

1873,  11 ;  and  of  anthora  generally. 
Qverqucdulq  acuta^  Seijjy,  Brit.  Om.  ii,  311. 
Anab  alaiidicttf  Spakrmanx,  Mns.  Carls,  iii,  pi.  60. 
AriM  sparrmanni.  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  17D0,  876. 

Anas  cavdacutay  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811, 280.— Leach,  Cat.  M.  &  B.  Br.  Mua.  1816, 38. 
Vafila  caudaouia,  Steph.,  81iaw*8  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  127,  pi.  49. — Jahd.,  Br.  Birds,  iv, 

120— Eyt.,  Mou.  knalidcey  1838, 113. 
Daphila  caudacuta^  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  367. 
Anas  {Dafila)  caudacuta,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  441. 
Querquedula  caudacula,  MacgiLI^,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  170. 

Anas  hngicaudoy  Bkiss.,  Orn.  vi,  366,  pi.  34,  f.  1,  2.— Brehm,  Vog.  Dentschl.  868. 
Anas  caudata,  Brehm,  Vof:^.  Deotschl.  869. 
Dafila  acuta  var.  amertcaiia,  Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856. 

J7a&.— North  America  and  Europe.     Breeds  cbiefly  in  high  latitudes.    In  winter 
south  to  Panama.    Cuhtu 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 8910,  ''Nehraska." 

Later  Expeditions. — 61109,  Rock  CnM»k,  Wyoming.    62366,  Shoshone  Lake,  Wyoming. 
Not  ohtained  hy  Captain  Raynolds^  Expedition. 

Tlie  Pintail  is  emphatically  a  "river"  Duck,  being  fai^more  abandant 
on  the  pools  and  streams  of  the  interior  than  along  either  coast.  It  is 
one  of  the  earlier  arrivals  in  the  United  States,  passing  our  northern 
boundary  early  in  September,  with  the  Teal,  and  becoming  generally 
distributed  during  the  following  month.  )t  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  graceful  of  our  Ducks,  either  on  the  land  or  water,  walking  and 
swiming  with  the  long  pointed  tail  elevated,  and  the  thin  sinuous  neck 
swaying  in  all  directions.  It  is  shy  and  vigilant,  but  owing  to  its  habit 
of  clustering  close  in  groups  about  the  margins  of  pools  where  the  reeds 
or  brushwood  favor  approach,  it  is  sometimes  slaughtered  in  numbers 
with  ease ;  and  if  the  gunnner  be  ready  with  another  barrel,  additional 
biixls  may  usually  be  procured,  as  they  fly  off  in  a  compact  flock. 

Few  Ducks  exceed  the  Pintail  in  extent  and  regulaiity  of  migration. 
In  the  spring  it  withdraws  altogether  from  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  and  in  winter  pushes  its  migration 
eveu^  to  Panama.  While  its  general  habits  when  with  us  are  well 
known,  little  has  been  ascertained  respecting  its  breeding  in  this 
country ;  and  I  have  therefore  greater  pleasure  in  being  able  to  attest 
its  nesting  within  our  limits.  Although  I  have  not  recognized  it  in  the 
Missouri  region  proper  during  the  breeding  season,  yet  I  found  it  to  be 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  various  ducks  that  nest  in  the  country 
drained  by  the  Milk  Kiver  and  its  tributaries,  throughout  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Montana.  In  traveling  through  that  country  in  July, 
I  found  it  on  all  the  prairie  pools  and  alkaline  lakes.  At  this  date  the 
young  were  just  beginning  to  fly,  iu  most  instances,  while  the  old  birds 
were  for  the  most  part  deprived  of  flight  by  moulting  of  the  quills. 
Many  of  the  former  were  killed  with  sticks,  or  captured  by  hand,  and 
afibrded  welcome  variation  of  our  hard  fare.  On  invasion  of  the  grassy 
or  reedy  pools  where  the  ducks  were,  they  generally  crawled  shyly  out 
upon  the  prairie  around,  and  there  squatted  to  hide ;  so  that  we  pro- 
cured more  from  the  dry  grass  sunounding  than  in  the  pools  them- 
selves. I  have  sometimes  stumbled  thus  upon  several  together,  crouch- 
ing as  close  as  possible,  and  caught  them  all  in  my  hands. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Dall  continues  this  subject:  "Extremely 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  Yukon,  and  on  the  marshes  near  the  sea 
coast.  In  the  early  spring,  arriving  about  May  1  at  Nulato,  it  is  grega- 
rious 5  but  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  breed,  about  May  20,  or  later, 
they  are  generally  found  solitary  or  in  pairs.     Their  nest  is  usually 
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in  the  sedge,  lined  with  dry  grass,  and,  in  the  absence  of  both  parents, 
is  covered  with  dry  leaves  and  feathers.  •  •  •  •  They  lay  from 
six  to  ten,  or  even  twelve  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
they  withdraw  from  the  river  to  the  small  creeks  and  rivulets,  where  • 
they  remain 'until  the  ducklings  are  fully  able  to  fly,  when  all  repair  to 
the  great  marshes,  where,  on  the  roots  of  the  horsetail  {Equi8€tnm)j 
they  grow  so  fat  that  frequently  they  cannot  raise  themselves  above 
the  water.'^ 

A  nest-complement  of  seven  eggs,  from  the  Yukon,  now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian, furnishes  the  following  characters:  size,  2.10  by  1.50,  to  2.30  by 
1.55 ;  shape,  rather  elongate  ellipsoidal ;  color,  uniform  dull  grayish- 
olive,  without  any  buff  or  creamy  shade. 

Hybrids  of  this  species  with  the  Mallard  are  of  comparatively  fre- 
quent occuirence ;  and  in  at  least  one  instance  (that  recorded  by  Prof. 
A.  Newton,  as  above  cited)  these  have  proved  fertile  inter  se.  Those 
that  I  have  examined  show  unmistakably  the  characters  of  both  parents 
in  about  equal  proportions. 

CHAULELASMUS  STREPERUS,  (Linn.)  Gray. 

CUidwall ;  Gray  Back. 

Anas  etrepera,  LiKN  ,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1776,  200.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  520.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Oni.  ii,  1790,  «49.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  120,  pi.  71.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 
539  ;  ii,  1835, 837  ;  iv,  1840, 532.-BoiK,  Isis,  1832, 564.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
257 ;  Syn.  1828,  .38:i.~STEPH.,  Gen.  Zool. xii,  1824, 103.-FLEM,  Br.  An.  1828, 124.— 
Brehm,  Yog.  Deutncb.  1831,  6/0.— Nurr.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  383.— AuD.  Orn.  Biog. 
iv,  1838,  353,  pi.  348 ;  Syn.  1839,  .378 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  254,  pi.  388.- NaUM.,  Vog. 
Deutsch.  xi,  1842,  659,  pi.  302.— Keys.  &  Blab.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 85.— Selys-L  , 
Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  141.— Gm.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  304.- DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 
343.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Grit.  1844, 115;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  48.— Deol,,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849, 430.— Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 102.— SwiN.,  P.  Z.  S.  18G3, 124 ;  and  of 
most  earlier  authors. 

Anas  (Chauliodus)  streptra,  Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  440.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  231.— 
Sw.,  Classif:  B.  ii,  18:17,  :)60. 

Ckmdiodus  strepera,  Sw.,  Joam.  Roy.  Inst,  ii,  19.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836, 60. 

Kiinorhynchus  strepera,  Eyt.,  Monog.  Auat.  1838, 137. 

Chaulelasmus  etreperus,  Gkay,  1838 ;  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 139;  List  of  Gen.  of  B.  1840, 
74 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  617 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 196.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56.— Gosse, 
B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 10.— Woodh.,  Sitg.  Rep.  1853, 104. 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  782.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1H60,  256.— Heerm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cab.  1866,  389.— Jkrd,  B.  India, 
iii,  1864,  892.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 99  (Arizona).— Degl.-Gekbe,  Orn. 
Enr.  ii,  1867,  516.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43  (Texas).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  29a--MERR.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Sarv.  Ter.  1872,  704  (Idaho).— Allen, 
Ball.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  18*3  (Colorado).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xv,  1872,  240 
(Colorado).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  286.— Snow,  B.  Kaos.  1873, 11 ;  and  of  authors 
generally. 

Querqtiedula  streperay  Mac6II«,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1842, 169. 

Afitu  Btrepera  americaiui,  Maxim.,  J.  f.  0.  vii,  1859,  169. 

Chaalela»fnii8  americanOf  Bp.    (Gray») 

Anaa  cinerea  ot  Huhulata,  8.  G.  Gmeun.    (Gray,) 

Anat  kekuschka,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  531.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  il,  1790,  877. 

^iia«  7nai7,  Hodgson.    (Gray,) 

Anas  oapenaiSf  Swainson.    (Gr€cy,) 

Hah, — North  America  generally.    Europe.    Asia.    Africa.    Generally  distribated  in 
this  country. 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 
Later  ExpeditUms.-^ZSGSi,  Idaho. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  appear  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  North  like  some  other  speoies, 
Mr.  Dall  mentions  a  British  Columbian  specimen,  with  merely  the  prob- 
ability that  the  species  reaches  as  far  as  Sitka.  Audubon  notes  the 
breeding  in  Texas^  and  in  the  Middle  States  and  Kew  England,  while  I 
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have  86AD  eggs  from  Sacramento,  GaliforDia.  These  are  of  the  nsaal 
sbape,  of  a.aniform  oreamy-buff  color,  and  measure  a  trifle  over  2  Inches 
in  length  by  aboat  1^  in  breadth. 

I  found  Gadwalls  quite  common  in  September,  in  Northern  Dakota, 
with  Mallard,  Teal,  and  Widgeon ;  some  doubtless  had  'bred  in  the 
vicinity,  as  the  species  certainly  does  in  Montana,  along.the  Milk  Biver 
and  its  tributaries.    1  found  unfledged  young  late  in  August. 

MABECA  AMERICANA,  (Gm.)  Steph. 
American  Widgeon;  Baldpate, 

Atiaa  americana,  Gm..  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  526.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  11,  1790,  861.— WiLS., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,*1814,  86,  pi.  69,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  la25.  No.  259:  Syn.  1828, 
364.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  389.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  337,  pi.  345;  Syn. 
1839,  279 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  259,  pi.  389.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  306.— ISchl.,  Rev. 
Crit.  114;  M.  P.-B.  viii.  1865,  45.— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  66  (Alaska).— 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  345. 

Mareca  americanaj  Stepu.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  135. — Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  445.— Sw.,  Classif.  of  B.  ii,  1837,  306.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56 ;  C.  R.  xlii,  1856, 
650.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  116.— Tiiomp.,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1845,  310.— Gray, 
Gon.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 613  ;  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863,  192.— GosSK,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Bd., 
Stansbnry's  Rep.  1852,  322.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  102.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v, 
1857,  227  (Cuba).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,.1857, 102.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859, 
pt.  vi,  68.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  78:^ ;  Mex.  B.  Sarv.  ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  27.— Cass., 
U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  1858,  432.— Scl.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Guatemala).— MuR., 
Edinb.  N.  Philos.  Journ,  1859,  229.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
256.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  April,  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii,  1862,  158.— 
Ha  YD.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  147.—Drb8S.,  Ibis,  1866, 43  (Texas).- 
Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— Gund.,  Av.  Cub.  1866,  388.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1866,  99  (Arizona).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Daix  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Yukon).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466 
(Wyoming).- Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 
286.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11.— Hart.,  Br.  Birds,  1872,  159  (Great  Britain, 
several  instances). 

Mareca  penelapCf  b,  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  21. 

Hab, — North  America.    South  to  Guatemala.    Breeds  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Cuba.    Accidental  in  Europe.    (Degl.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1867,  514.) 
Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  Expedition. 
Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition, — 5453,  Bijoux  Hills. 
Later  Expeditione, — 61110,  Pass  Creek,  Wyoming. 

The  Widgeon  breeds  in  abundance  in  Northern  Dakota  and  Montana 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  pools.  Some  such  places  which  I 
visited,  the  resort  of  many  pairs  of  various  Ducks  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  of  innumerable  flocks  during  the  migrations,  resemble  the 
duck-.yard  of  a  farm,  in  the  quantities  of  moulted  feathers  and  amount  of 
ordure  scattered  everywhere.  I  was  surprised  to  find  young  Widgeons, 
still  unable  to  fly,  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  other  Ducks  observed  were  well  on  the  wing.  Although 
this  bird  passes  far  north,  many  nest  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Audubon  notices  its  breeding  in  Texas,  and  others  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Dall  found  it 
nesting  along  the  Yukon,  with  the  Pintail. 

The  Widgeon's  eggs  are  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  about  2  inches 
long  by  1^  broad,  of  a  dull,  pale  buff  color. 

Oba. — The  European  Widgeon  {Mareca  penelope)  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Wisconsin 
(Kumlein)^  and  in  Illinois ;  its  casual  presence  in  the  Missouri  region  is  to  be  antiui* 
pated.    Following  is  its  synonymy  : 

Mareca  penelope,  (Linn,)  Selby, 

Anas  penelopcj  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  202.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  527.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790, 860.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  18U,  251.— Leach,  Cat.  1816, 37.— Boie, 
Isis,  1822, 564.— ViEiiJ^,  Enc.  Metb.  1823, 141.— Licht.,  Vent.  1823, 84.— Brkhm, 
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Ear.  Vog.  18?3,  798.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  124.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  874.— Trmm., 
Man.  ii,  1835,  840 ;  iv,  1840,  532.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840, 84.— Nalm., 
V.  D.  xi,  1842,  724,  pi.  305.— Sklys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  142.— ScHi-.,  Rev.  Crit. 
1844,  114;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  44.— DeKLiy,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,346.— GiR.,  B.L. 
I.  1844,  307.— Degl..  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  431.— Reinu.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 13  (Green- 
land).—Swinh.,  P.  Z.  8.  1863,  324.— Wright,  Ibis,  1864, 155. 

Mareoa  penelope,  Selby,  Br.  Orn.  ii,  324.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  236.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  56 ; 
C.  R.  xlii,  1856,  650.— Maco.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  174.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 
133;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  614 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  191.— Reich.,  Svst.  Av.  1852, 
ix.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  784. -Swinh.,  Ibis,  1861,  345.— Jerd.,  B.  Ind.  iii,  1864, 
804.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  1867,  512.— CoUKS,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299 
(New  England).- COUES,  Key,  1872,  268. 

Afias  lagolka,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  527.— Brehm,  V.  D.  872. 

Marecajiatularis,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  131,  pi.  50.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  118. 

Anaa  fistularia,  Brehm,  V.  D.  874. 
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Green-winged  Teal. 

Ana9  crecca,  var.,  Forst.,  Philos.  Tr.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  419. 

Anas  {Boachas)  crecca,  var.,  Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.A.  ii,  1831,443. — NuTT.,Man.  ii,  1834, 400. 

Anca  crecca,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  101,  pi.  60,  f.  1.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  263; 
Syn.  1828,  386.— AuD.,  Orn.  Bio(?.  iii,  1835,  218 ;  v,  1839,  616,  pi.  228. 

Anas  carolinenaiSy  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  17o8,  bXi. — Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— Ari>., 
Syn.  1839,  281 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 281,  pi.  392.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  314.— DeKay, 
N.  Y.  Zooi.  ii,  1844,  :i40.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  ISVO,  114.— Reinh.,  Vid.  Med.  1853, 
(1854)  84;  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  13  (Greenland).— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  172.— 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota). 

QuerqueduJa  carolinenaiSf  Steph.,  Shawns  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  128. — Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat 
1838.- Bp.,  List,  1838,  57  ;  C.  R.  1856,  650.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  137  ; 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  616.— Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852, 322.— Woo dh.,  Sitf?r.  Rep. 
1853,  103.— Cass.,  U.  S.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  1858,  342.— Newu.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
102.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8. 1859, 237, 369 ;  1860, 254.— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  287. 

Nettion  carolinenaiSy  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  777;  Mex.  B.  Snrv.  ii,  pt.  ii.  Birds,  26. — Coop.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  2.M.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1861,  208  (Labra- 
dor).— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  175.— Moore,  P.  Z.  8.  1859,  65  (Honduras).— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  V,  1857, 229  (Cuba).— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862, 9 ;  1863, 
146.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).- SCL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  254 
(Orizaba).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1866,  98  (Arizona).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  43 
(Texas).— GUNDL.,  Cat.  Av.  Cub.  1866,  389.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— Dall  & 
Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska,  breeding^).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Snrv. 
Ter.  1870,  466  (Wvoniing).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas  and 
Utah).— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa).— Aiken,  ibid.  210  (Colo- 
rado ;  and  of  late  American  writers  generally. 

Anas  americanOj  Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823, 155.  > 

Querqiu'dula  americanaj  MuR.,  Edinb.  New  Philos.  Jonm.  v,  1859,  230. 

**  J  mw  ayltaiica,  Vieill.  f '    ( Gray, ) 

Hah. — The  whole  of  North  America.    Greenland.    Mexico.    Caba.    South  to  Hon- 
duras.   Breeds  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  northward. 

Ll9i  of  specimens. 


19314 

19315 

159 

I9:n6 

142 

19317 

190 

Rosebud 


Deer  Creek 


Sept.  10, 1860 
Oct.  20,  1860 
do 


G.  H.  Trook.. 

Dr.  Hines 

F.V.  Hayden. 


14.00 
14.50 
13.00 
16.50 


27.00 
24.00 
23.00 
25.00 


7.50 
7.50 
6.00 
8.00 


Lieutenant  WarreiCs  Expedition,— ^01,  Blackfoot  Country;  5462,  Big  Bend,  Missouri 
River. 

Later  Expeditions,— 59^78-80,  60842-50,  various  Wyoming  localities ;  61113-15,  Green 
River. 

The  Green-winged  Teal  enters  tbe  Missouri  region  from  the  north 
in  August,  among  the  earliest  arrivals  of  the  waterfowl,  and  soon 
becomes  extremely  abundant  over  all  the  pools  and  water-courses.  It 
may  breed  in  Northern  Dakota,  but  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  of  the 
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fact ;  and  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  some  eggs  of  Teal  taken  along 
the  Milk  Biver,  in  Montana,  were  of  this  or  the  succeeding  species. 
According  to  Mr.  Dall  it  breeds  in  Alaska,  about  the  20th  of  May. 
The  eggs  are  about  eight  in  number,  of  a  pale,  dull,  greenish  color, 
measuring  from  1.76  to  1.90  in  length,  by  1.20  to  1.30  in  breadth.  The 
nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  of  grass  and  weeds,  lined  with  feathers. 

Note. — The  European  Green-winged  Teal,  which  occurs  as  a  straggler  to  this  coun- 
try, has  the  following  synonymy  : 

QUBRQUEDULA  CRKCCA,  {Linn,)  Steph, 

Anas  creciOf  LiNX.,  Fn.  8uec.  45. 

Anas  creccay  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  532. — Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  872.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  263.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  547.— 

BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823,  84.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  125.— 

Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  884.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  235.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  846; 

iv,  1840,  539.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  85.— 8ely8-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i, 

1842,  142.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xi,  1842,  701,  pi.  304.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,113; 

M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  52.— Deoi-,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  438.— Swinh.,  P.  Z.  S.  18a3, 

324  (China).— Jerd.,  B.  Ind.  iii,  1864,  806. 
Querquedula  creccay  Stepu.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  146.— £yt.,  Hon.  Anat. 

1838.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  167.— Gray,  Cat.  Br.  Mns. 

1844, 137 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  616 ;   List  Br.  B.  1863,  194.— Reich.,  Syst.  At. 

1852,  ix.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  521.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  287. 
Kettion  creccay  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Th.  1829,  95.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 778.— CouBS,  Ft. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861, 238  (Labrador).— Coues,  Fr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  298. 
Querquedula  subcrecca  et  creocaid&iy  Brehm,  V.  D.  8c^,  886. 

QUERQUEDULA  DISOORS,  (Linn.)  Steph. 

Blae-winged  Teal. 

Anas  disoarSy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 205  (quotes  Querq,  amer,  variegatay  Cates.,  100 ; 
Briss.,  vi,  452,  and  Querq,  awer.fuscay  Cates.,  99,  and  Querq,  Pirginian€i,BRiss,y 
vi,  455).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  535.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  854.— Wnjs., 
Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  74,  pi.  68,  f.  4.— Vieiix.,  Eno.  Moth.  1823,  156.— Bp.,  Obs. 
Wils.  ia».  No.  262 ;  Syn.  1828,  385.— Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Aud.,  Orn.  Bioj?. 
iv,  1838,  111,  pi.  313;  S>n.  1839,  282 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  287,  pi.  393.— GiR.,  B.  L. 
I.  1844,  315.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  3.39.— Trippb,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 
119  (Minnesota).- SCHI.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  50. 

Anas  (Boschas)  disoorSy  8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  444.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  397. 

Querquedula  discorSy  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  149.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mns. 
1844, 138.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  779 ;  Mex.  B.  Surv.  1859,  26.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v, 
1857,  228  (Cuba).— Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  64  (Honduras).- Scl.,  ibid,  393 
(Oaxaca) ;  1860,  83  (Ecuador) ;  1860,  254  (Orizaba) ;  1861, 82  (Jamaica).— Scl., 
&  Salv.,  ibid.  1869,  252  (Venezuela).— ScL.  <&  Salv.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Guate- 
mala).— Tayl.,  ibid,  1860,  315  (Tigro  Island).— Blak.,  ibid,  iv,  1862,  9 ;  v,  1863, 
146.— Dress.,  ibid,  1866,  43  (T^as,  breeding).- Ross.,  Canad.  Nat.  April, 
1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153.-Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Baha- 
mas).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  102  (Sombrero);  1869,  143  (Costa  Rica).— 
SuND.,  Ofv.  Vid.  Med.  1869,  591  (St.  Bartholomew).— Degi^-Gerbe,  Cm. 
Eur.  1867,  520.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska,  breeding).- Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Coop.  &Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  254.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas).— 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— Trippe,  ibid,  241  (Iowa).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872.  287.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

Cyanopterus  discors,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  18.38.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  57.— CrOSSB,  B.  Jam.  1847, 
101.— Blas.,  B.  Eur.  1862,  21  (France). 

Pterocyanea  discoi-Sy  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  xlii,  1856,  650.-^Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 
617.— WooDH.,  Sitgr.,  Rep.  1853, 103.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  103  f  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon ;  may  rather  refer  to  Q,  cyanoptera), 

Hab. — North  America,  chiefly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the  Pacific  coast  in 
Alaska.  West  Indies.  Mexico.  Central  and  South  America  to  Ecuador.  Accidental 
ill  Europe  (France,  Revue  Zool.  1857,  62). 
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List  of  specimens. 


19313 
19378 


189 


Bighorn . 


9 


Sept.  9, 1860. 
Juue  5|  1860. 


G.  H.Trook.. 
do 


14.50 


24.00 


7.50 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition,— ^6Aj  VenDilion  River;  5465,  Iowa  River. 
Not  obtained  by  the  later  Expeditions. 

This  Teal  is  very  abundant  in  the  Missoari  region  during  the  migra- 
tions, and  doubtless  also  breeds  there,  as  it  does  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  farther  north.  It  is  the  species  most  fre- 
quently noticed  by  extralimital  writers,  as  occurring  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, though  it  also  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Ducks  apparently  not  equally  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  continent, 
and,  in  fact,  its  presence  on  the  Pacific  coast,  south  of  Alaska,  is  still 
questionable.  Dr.  Newberry  can  hardly  be  right  in  stating  that  it  is 
common  throughout  California  and  Oregon,  having  probably  confounded 
it  with  the  next  species. 

The  eggs  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the  Green-winged 
Teal,  but  rather  lighter  colored.  A  nest,  believed  to  be  of  this  species, 
containing  eight  eggs  with  advanced  embryos  was  found  on  the  Milk 
Biver  early  in  July ;  it  was  built  on  dry  prairie  many  yards  from  the 
nearest  water,  of  dried  grasses  and  weeds,  carefully  finished  with  the 
parents'  down. 


QUERQUEDULA  CYANOPTERA,  (Vieill.)  Cassin. 

« 

Ginnamon  Teal;  Bed-breasted  TeaK 

Anas  cyawop/mi,  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H.N.  v,  1816, 104.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865.  51. 

QuerqueduJa  cyanoptera^  Cass.,  U.  8.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  ii,  1855,  202;  111.  1855,  82,  pi.  15 
(Utah,  California,  Louisiana,  Chili).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1855,  104;  1859,  237.— 
Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  p.  780  (Rocky  Monnt-aiiis  to  Pacific)  ;  Mex.  B.  Snrv.  ii,  pt. 
ii,  1859,  Birds,  p.  26  (Texas).— Kenn.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  Whipple's  Route, 
Birds,  p.  :^  (Arizona  and  California).— Heerm.,  ibid,  Williamson's  Route, 
Birds,  p.  69  (New  Mexico  and  California).— CooP.  &  Suck.,  ibid,  xii,  i860,  p. 
255  (Oregon).— Abbott,  lids,  1861,  161.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  62 
(Arizona).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  8.  1860,  389  (Falklands);  1867,  335  (Chili).— Scl.  & 
Salv.,  ibid,  1869,  160  (Buenos  Ayres).- Scl.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1869,  189.— BuRM., 
Reise,  577  (La  Plata).— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870,  466  (Wyoming).— 
Merr.,  ibid,  1872,  703  (Idaho,  breeding).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xv,  1872,  210 
(Colorado).— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Utah).- Coues,  Key,  1872,288. 

Ana»  rafflesii,  King,  Zool.  Journ.  iv,  1828,  p.  87 ;  Suppl.  jjl.  29  (Magellan  Straits).- 
Ca85.,  Jonrn.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  iv,  1848,  p.  195  (Louisiana). 

Cyanoptera  raffleaiy  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838. 

Fterocyanea  rafflesiif  Bd.,  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  p.  322  (Great  Salt  Lake). 

PterocyancaooTiifeaffl,  ("Licht").— Gray,  Gen.  Birds,  iii,  1849,  p.  617.— Lawr.,  Ann. 
Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  v,  1852,  p.  220.— Woodh.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  p.  103  (Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California).— Bp.,  C.  R,  1856,  650.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 
p.  103  (Southern  California).— Phil.,  Cat.  1869,  42  (Chili). 

Querquedula.  cceruleaia.  Bridges,  P.  Z.  8.  1842, 118.— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mus.  i,  1844, 138.— 
Gay,  Fn.  Chilen.  i,  1847,  452.— Gould,  P.  Z.  8. 1859,  96. 
^rtft.— South  America,  westerly.    In  North  America,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 

the  Pacific,  north  to  the  Columbia.    Louisiana.    Florida  Ttf  (ifaynard). 

lAst  of  spedmenB* 


19310 
19311 
19312 

5 

9 

F.  V.  Hayden 
do 

13.50 

6.50 

5 

Popoagie  Cr*k. 

May  22, 1860 

G.  H.Trook.. 

14".5b 

22.75 

6.50 

Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition. 

Later  £xpedi«on«.— 60838-41,  8weet  Water  and  Platte  Rivers ;  61648-9,  Utah. 

It  has  not  often  occurred  tbat  an  abundant  bird  of  North  America 
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lias  been  first  made  generally  known  from  the  extreme  point  of  South 
America,  and  for  a  long  time  recognized  only  as  an  inhabitant  of  that 
continent.  Yet  this  species  furnishes  such  a  case,  having  been  early 
named  by  King  Anas  rafflesi^  from  a  specimen  taken  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  fact,  that  it  was  first  discovered 
in  the  United  States  in  a  locality  where  it  is  of  very  unusual  and 
probiibly  only  accidental  occurrence.  It  has  not,  to  my.  knowledge,  been 
found  in  Louisiana  since  its  discovery  in  that  State,  at  Opelousas,  in 
1849.  Mr.  Cassin  notices  this  occurrence,  in  the  journal  cited  above, 
as  that  of  a  bird  new  to  our  fauna,  and  subsequently  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  his  ''Illustrations,^  &c.:  '' In  a  communication  tons, 
accompanying  one  of  the  first  specimens  obtained  by  him  [Dr.  E.  Pi- 
late], and  intended  for  the  collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  that 
geutlemau  mentions  having  occasionally  seen  it  in  company  with  other 
species  of  ducks,  but  regards  its  appearance  as  unusual  in  Louisiana.'^ 
Our  next  notice,  after  Mr.  Cassin's  original  one,  is  Prof.  Baird's,  of  1852, 
also  above  cited.  This  author  observes :  "  This  beautiful  species  is  now 
for  the  second  time  presented  as  an  inhabitant  of  North  America.  •  • 
It  ai)pear8  to  be  a  common  bird  in  Utah.''  The  same  year  it  is  also 
given  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  the  following  one,  Dr.  Woodhouse  recorded  it 
as  "  very  abundant  throughout  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia.'' In  1855,  Mr.  Cassin,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  describes  and 
figures  the  species,  alluding  to  previous  discoveries,  and  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bird  in  Chili,  as  shown  by  the  collections  of  the  United 
States  Astronomical  Expedition.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  known 
as  a  bird  of  Western  North  America  at  large,  numerous  fragmentary 
accounts  having  been  given  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  various 
Pacific  Kailroad  Surveys,  who  observed  it  in  many  difi'erent  localities. 
Among  these.  Dr.  Suckley's  is  of  si)ecial  interest.  "I  myself,"  he  says, 
alluding  to  its  previously  noticed  occurrences,  "have  carried  its  recorded 
habitat  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  River,  where,  at  Fort  Dalles,  I 
obtained  several  specimens.  Fort  Dalles  is  situated  about  latitude  46^ 
45'  north.  I  presume  this  forms  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  species, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  narrow  point  of  the  same  general  geographic  re- 
gion which,  crossing  the  Columbia,  extends  north  of  Fort  Dalles  about 
100  miles.  This  is  the  culmination  northwards  of  the  great  wedge- 
shaped  northern  prolongation  of  the  Southern  fauna,  occuring  in  the 
arid  interior  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Near  Fort  Dalles 
this  Teal  seems  to  be  an  annual  summer  resident,  where  it  breeds  on 
the  lagoons  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the  small  lakes  and  x>ond-holes 
in  the  basaltic  trap  of  the  vicinity." 

The  Cinnamon  Teal  was'  found  breeding  in  Idaho  by  Mr.  Merriam, 
who  took  a  set  of  nine  eggs,  containing  large  embryos,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  on  Marsh  Creek.  The  nest  was  in  swamp  grass,  and  lined  with 
down.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  strictly  oval  in  shape,  one  end  being 
umch  smaller  than  the  other — more  so  than  is  usual  in  this  family. 
They  are  creamy-white  or  pale  buff,  not  shaded  perceptibly  with  the 
grayish  or  olive-drab  so  commonly  observable  in  Ducks'  eggs.  Two 
specimens,  selected  as  extremes,  measured  1.75  by  1.30  and  1.90  by  1.35, 
respectively ;  the  set  to  which  they  belonged,  now  in  the  Smithsonian, 
was  tiiken  i>t  Fort  Crook,  Califomi^a,  by  Mr.  J.  Foilner.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  bird  breeds  in  Arizona ;  at  least,  1  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  that  it  does  so,  as  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  come 
in  the  fall,  in  September  and  October,  with  other  species  of  wild-fowl, 
and  to  leave  in  the  spring  with  them.  But  its  movements  are  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  especially  since  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  those 
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of  the  South  American  representatives  of  the  species.  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  these  are  coincident  in  migration  or  not;  but 
the  supposition  that  they  are  so  is  the  more  improbable  one.  It  is  also 
a  question  whether  the  species  was  indigenous  to  both  or  only  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  hemisphere ;  and  if  the  latter,  which  one,  and  at 
what  time  did  the  migration  into  the  other  occar.  Some  may  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  originally  a  bird  of  South  America  that  only 
recently  extended  into  our  country,  arguing  from  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  so  conspicuous  a  biixl  as  it  now  is  remaining  so  long  undiscov- 
ered. It  being  first  detected  in  Louisiana,  where  it  is  now  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  to  be  lound,  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  Louisiana  birds 
were  among  the  first  to  apper  in  the  country,  at  a  time  before  the  spe- 
cies determined  for  itself  the  habitat  that  it  subsequently  found  best 
suited  to  its  new  conditions. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  habits  of  this  Teal  noticeably 
different  Irom  those  of  its  well-known  ally,  the  Blue-winged,  and 
probably  little  need  be  said  on  this  score.  But  I  never  think  of  the 
bird  without  recalling  scenes  in  which  it  was  a  prominent  figure.  I 
have  in  mind  a  picture  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Verde,  in  Novem- 
ber, just  before  winter  had  fairly  set  in,  although  frosts  had  already 
touched  the  foliage  and  dressed  every  tree  and  bush  in  gorgeous  colors. 
The  atmosphere  showed  a  faint  yellow  haze,  and  was  heavy  with  odors — 
souvenirs  of  departing  flowers.  The  sap  of  the  trees  coursed  sluggishly, 
no  longer  lending  elastic  vigor  to  the  limbs,  that  now  cracked  and  broke 
when  forced  apart;  the  leaves  loosened  their  hold,  for  want  of  the  same 
mysterious  tie,  and  fell  in  showers  where  the  Qnail  rustled  over  their 
withering  forms.  Woodpeckers  rattled  with  exultation  against  the  re- 
sounding bark,  and  seemed  to  know  of  the  greater  store  for  them  now  in 
the  nerveless,  drowsy  trees,  that  resisted  the  chisel  less  stoutly  than  when 
they  were  full  of  juicy  life.  Ground  squirrel^  worked  hard,  gathering 
the  last  seeds  and  nuts  to  increase  their  winter's  store,  and  cold  blooded 
reptiles  dragged  their  stiffening  joints  to  bask  in  sunny  spots,  and 
stimulate  the  slow  current  of  circulation,  before  they  should  withdraw 
and  sink  into  torpor.  Wild  fowl  came  flocking  from  their  northern 
breeding  places — ^among  them  thousands  of  Teal,  hurtling  overhead  and 
plashing  in  the  waters  they  were  to  enliven  and  adorn  all  winter. 

The  upper  parts  of  both  forks  of  the  Verde  are  tilled  with  beavers, 
that  have  dammed  the  streams  at  short  intervals,  and  transformed 
them,  in  some  places,  into  a  succession  of  pools,  where  the  Teal  swim  in 
still  water.  Other  wild  fowl  join  them,  such  as  Mallards,  Pintails,  and 
Green-wings,  disporting  together.  Tbe  approach  to  the  open  waters  is 
difficult  in  most  places,  from  the  rank  growths,  first  of  shrubbery,  and 
next  of  reeds,  that  fringe  the  open  banks;  In  other  places,  where  the 
stream  narrows  in  precipitous  gorges,  from  the  almost  inaccessible 
rocks.  But  these  difficulties  overcome,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  se«  the 
birds  before  us — perl  aps  within  a  few  paces,  if  we  have  very  carefully 
crawled  through  the  rushes  to  the  verge — fancying  themselves  perfectly 
secure.  Some  may  be  quietly  paddling  in  and  out  of  the  sedge  on  the 
other  side,  daintily  picking  up  the  floating  seeds  that  were  shaken  down 
when  the  wind  rustled  through,  stretching  up  to  gather  those  still  hang- 
ing, or  to  pick  of  little  creatures  from  the  seared  stalks.  Perhaps  a 
flock  is  floating  idly  in  midstream,  some  asleep,  with  the  head  resting 
close  on  the  back  and  the  bill  buried  in  the  plumage.  Some  others  swim 
vigorously  along,  with  breasts  deeply  immersed,  tasting  the  water  as 
they  go,  straining  it  through  their  bills,  to  net  minute  insects,  and  gab- 
bling to  each  other  their  sense  of  perfect  enjoyment.    But  let  them 
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appear  never  so  careless,  they  are  qnick  to  catch  the  soand  of  coming 
danger  and  take  alarm  ;  the^*  are  al^rt  in  an  instant;  the  next  incaa- 
tions  movement,  or  snapping  of  a  twig,  startles  them;  a  choms  of 
quacks,  a  splashing  of  feet,  a  whistling  of  wings,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany is  off.  He  is  a  good  sportsman  who  stops  them  then,  for  the 
stream  twists  about,  the  reeds  confuse,  and  the  birds  are  ont  of  sight 
almost  as  soon  as  seen. 

Much  as  elsew  here,  1  presume,  the  Duck  hunter  has  to  keej)  his  wits 
about  him,  and  be  ready  to  act  at  very  short  notice ;  but  there  is  double 
necessity  on  the  Verde.  The  only  passages  along  the  stream  are  Indian 
trails,  here  always  war  paths.  In  retaliation  for  i-eal  or  fancied  wrongs-^ 
or  partly,  at  least,  from  inherent  di8i>osition — ^these  savages  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  wandering  about,  in  hopes  of  plunder  and  murder;  thiM, 
too,  against  each  other,  so  long  as  the  tribes  are  not  leagued  in  common 
cause  against  a  common  enemy.  On  the  day  I  have  in  mind  more  par- 
ticularly, we  passed  a  spot  where  lay  the  bodies  of  several  Apaches; 
from  the  arrows  still  sticking  in  them  we  judged,  afterwards,  that  they 
had  been  killed  by  a  stray  band  of  Navajos.  But  this  was  not  what  we 
thought  most  about  at  the  time ;  we  were  only  four  together,  and  this 
was  close  by  the  place  we  designed  to  spend  the  day  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  Contemplation  of  the  decaying  Indians  was  not  calculated  to 
raise  our  spirits ;  for  though,  of  course,  we  knew  the  danger  beforehand, 
and  meant  to  take  our  chances,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  the  thing 
brought  up  in  such  a  way.  We  kept  on  through  the  canon  a  little  more 
cautiously,  talked  a  little  more  seriously,  and  concluded  to  look  for 
game  in  places  where  there  was  the  least  likelihood  of  an  ambuscade. 
I  confess  that  the  day's  sport  was  rather  too  highly  spiced  to  be  alto- 
gether enjoyable,  and  suspect  that  others  shared  my  uncomfortable  con- 
viction of  foolhardiness.  However,  the  day  passed  without  further  in- 
timation of  danger ;  ganie  was  plenty,  and  the  shooting  good.  Ont  of 
the  woods,  and  with  a  good  bag,  we  were  disposed,  and  could  better 
afford,  to  laugh  at  each  other's  fears. 

SPATULA  CLYPEATA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
Shoveller;  Spoonbill  Back. 

duos  clypcata^  Linn.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1766,  200.— Scopoli,  B^merk.  Natar^.  1770,  63. — Gm., 
Sy8t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  518.— Lath  ,  lod.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  856.— III.,  Prod.  1811,  276.— 
Pall.,  Zoog.  ii,  1811,  282.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  1823, 160.— Brehm.,  Eur.  Vog. 
182:3,  788.— Light.,  Vera.  1823,  84.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  65,  pi.  67,  f.  7.— 
Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  1815,  .'S44.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils,  1825,  No.  255;  Syn.  1828, 382.— 
Waol.,  Isis,  1831,  531.— Sw.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831.  439.— Nutt.,  Man./ii, 
1834,  375.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  230.— Temm.,  Man.  li,  1835,842:  iv,  1840,540.— 
Sw.,  Cbiflsif.  B.  li,  1837,  367.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  241,  pL  327;  Syn.  283; 
B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  293,  pi.  394.— Naum.,  Vdg.  Deutschl.  xi,  1842, 747,  pi.  306,— GiR., 
B.  L.  1. 1844,  317.— Dekay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 342.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  115; 
Mu8.  Pays-Bas,  1865,  33.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  423.— Lemu.,  Av.  Cub, 
1850,  115.— SwJNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  324.— Wrigut,  Ibis,  1864, 155;  and  of  earUer 
authors  generally. 

Spatula  dypeata,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564;  1626,  980.— Gray.,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844,  139; 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  618 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  197.— WOODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  ISBJ, 
104.— Cass.,  Om.  U.  8.  N.  Astr.  Exp.  343.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  781 ;  Mex.  R 
Surv.  1859,  27.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  69.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231 
(Guatemala).— Cab.,  J.  f  O.  v,  228  (Cuba).— Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  82  (Jamaica).— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  255.— Ha  yd..  Rep.  1862, 176.— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  1860,  28.— SwiNii.,  Ibis,  1863,  434.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862,  9;  1863, 146.— 
Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (Arizona).— Couw, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  299.— Vekr.,  ibid,  iii,  1862, 158.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic 
Acad,  i,  1869,  297  (Alaska).— Jerd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  796.— Gundl.,  Cat.  Av. 
Cub.  1866,  389.— DEOL..GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  1867,  503.— Stev.,  U.  S.  QeoL  Smr. 
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Ter.  1870, 466  (Wyoming).— Allbn,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iu,  1872, 183  (Utah).— Conss, 
Key,  1872,  288.- Snow,  B.  Emdb.  1873, 11 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Spathulea  clypeata,  Flem.,  Bf.  Anim.  1828, 123. 

khynchaapis  clypeata^  Lracu.— £teph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 115,  pi.  48.— Bp.,  List, 
1838,  57 ;  Comp.  Bend.  1856.— ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey's  Voy.  1839,  31.— Selys-L., 
Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842, 143.— Macg.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  172.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  61 ;  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  134.— Kkys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  a5.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi.  1857,  103.— MuR.,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.  1859, 229. 

Anas  ruhensy  Gs^.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1786^  419. — Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  857. 

(1)Anas  mexicana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  857. 

Clypeata  maororhpichus,  platyrhynchns,  hrachyrhyndius,  pomarinn,  Brehh,  Yog.  Deutschl. 
876,  877,  878,  879. 

J7a&.— North  America.  Europe.  Asia.  Australia.  In  this  country  throughout  the 
continent,  breeding  from  Texas  to  Alaska,  and  winterinfi"  abundimtly  fh)m  the  Middle 
districts  southward  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  Bieplaced  in  Soutii 
America  by  a  nearly  allied  species,  A,  plataiea,  Vieillot. 
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Lieutenant  Warren^s  ExpediHim.—'So.  5452,  Avoway  River. 
Later  Expeditions,— GOtibl-%  Sweetwater;  61111,  Green  River. 


1  have  found  the  Shoveller  to  be  abandant  in  season  in  all  parts  of 
the  West,  and  determined  its  breeding  in  Northern  Dakota,  where  I 
found  young  still  unable  to  fly  in  August,  on  the  Mouse  Siver  ^  and  in 
Montana,  along  the  Milk  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  where  the  bird  is 
common  through  the  summer.  The  eggs  have  not,  so  tar  as  I  know, 
been  described  from  American  specimens.  They  measure  on  an  aver- 
age 2.10  in  length,  by  1.50  in  breadth ;  the  shape  is  as  usual  in  the 
family ;  the  color  a  uniform  dull,  pale,  greenish-gray ,'  sometimes  with  a 
faint  bluish  tinge.  These  ej^gs  were  taken  on  the  Yukon;  the  nest  com- 
plement was  eight.  Others  irom  the  region  last  mentioned  are  entirely 
similar. 

AIX  SPONSA,  (Linn.)  Boie. 
SnnuBer  Duck;  Wood  Dock. 

Anas  sponsa,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 207. — Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  539.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Om.  ii,  1790,  876.--WIUB.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  97,  pi.  70,  f.  3.— Vieill.,  Ency. 
Meth.  1623,  130.— Light.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Stbph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 
96.— Bp.,  Oba.  Wils.  1825,  No.  261.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  394.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog. 
iii,  1835,52;  v,  1839,618;  pi. 206;  Syn.  1839,  280;  B.  Am.  yi,  1843, 271,  pi.  391.— 
ViG.,  Zool.  Beechey'8  Voy.  1839,  30.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  312.— Keys.  &  Bias., 
Wirb.  Eur.  84.— DrKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  33a— Degl.,  Om.  Ear.  ii,  1849, 
440.— Max.,  J.  f.  Orn.  vii,  1859, 170,  pi.  2,  £  1. 2  (anatomical). 

Aix  sponsa,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  329.— Ett.,  Mon.  Anat.  1836, 120  (<Mia '')—Bp.,  List,  1838, 
57 ;  Comp.  Rend.  1856.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 614 :  Cat.  Br.  B.  1863, 196.— 
GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Woodh..  Sitgr.  Bep.  1853, 102.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  226 
(Cuba).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  102.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  785.— Heehm., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  pt.  vi,  68.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  256.— 
Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  InstT  iii,  1862, 153.— Coues.  Urid,  1868,  299.— Hayd,,  Rep.  1862, 
176.— GuNDL.,  Cat.  Av.  Cab.  1866,  389.— Dress.,  Ibis,  866,  43.— Carus,  Hand- 
buch,  i,  1868,  ^52.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  288 ;  and  of  most  late  writers. 

Dendronessa  sponsa^  Sw.  &.  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  446. 

Lampronessa  sponsa,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 

Cosmonessa  sponsa,  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852,  x. 

J7a&.— North  America,  especially  United  States,  breeding  thronghout  in  suitable 
places,  and  wintering  chiefly  in  the  south.    Cuba. 

Lieutenant  Warren's  JSrpedilkw.— 5456,  5460,  Vermilion  River ;  5457,  Heart  River;  5458, 
Nisbnalitra ;  5459,  loway  River. 

Not  obtained  by  Captain  Raynolds'  or  the  later  Expeditions. 

The  beaatiful  Wood  Duck  breeds  more  generally  throughont  the 
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XTuhf^  States  than  anj  other,  and  is  fonber  notable  for  famishing  a 
coDf^I»:^'aoas  exception  to  the  general  mle  that  Docks  ne^t  on  the 
jETOond :  for  it  breed.-«  in  treej^  The  folloiring  aocoont  of  Andobou*s  of 
the  nidification  of  the  species,  its  most  interesting  pecnliarity,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired : 

*"  The  Woo<l  Dock  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  aboot  the  beginning 
of  April,  in  Massachosetts  a  month  later,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  on  oor 
northern  lakes,  seldom  before  the  fir»t  days  of  Jone.  In  Looisiana  and 
Kentocky.  where  I  have  had  better  op|iortnnities  of  stndying  their 
habits  in  this  respect,  they  generally  pair  aboot  the  first  of  March, 
sometimes  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  birds  to  form 
a  nest  on  the  groond.  or  on  the  branches  of  a  tree.  They  appear  at  all 
times  to  jirefer  the  hollow,  broken  portion  of  some  large  branch,  the 
hole  of  our  large  Woodjiecker  (PicuM  primcipalU)^  or  the  deserted  retreat 
of  the  fox  sqoirrel ;  and  I  have  freqoently  been  sorprised  to  see  them 
go  in  and  oat  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  these,  when  their  bodies  while  on 
wing  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  as  large  ag^n  as  the  apertnre  within 
which  they  had  deposited  their  eggs.  Once  only  I  fonnd  a  ne^t  (with 
ten  eggs)  in  the  fissare  of  a  rock,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  miles 
below  Frankfort.  Generally,  however,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake 
themselves  are  either  over  deep  swamps,  above  cane-brakes,  or  on 
broken  branches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  water.  T^ey  are  moch  attached  to  their  breeding-places, 
and  for  three  successive  years  I  fonnd  a  pair  near  Henderson,  in  Ken- 
tocky, with  the  eggs,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest 
of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  plants,  feathers,  and 
a  scanty  portion  of  down,  which  I  believe  is  mostly  plocked  from  the 
breast  of  the  female.  They  are  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  elliptical,  of  a 
light  color,  between  baff  and  psde  green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

^'  !No  KOfiner  has  the  female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  she  is 
aliandoned  by  her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  form  themselves 
into  considerable  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  till  the  yoong  are  able 
to  fl}',  when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  come  together,  and  so  remain 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next  breeding  season.  In  all  the  nests 
I  have  examined  I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  qoantityof 
feathers  belonging  to  birds  of  other  species,  even  those  of  the  domestic 
fowls,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Wild  Goose  and  Wild  Turkey,  On 
coming  on  a  nest  with  eggs  when  the  bird  was  absent  in  search  of  food, 
I  have  always  found  the  eggs  covered  over  with  feathers  and  down, 
although  quite  out  of  sight,  in  the  depth  of  a  Woodpecker's  or  sqainePs 
hole.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  nest  was  placed  on  the  broken  branch 
of  a  tree,  it  could  easily  be  observed  from  the  ground,  on  accoant  of  the 
feathers,  dead  sticks,  and  withered  grasses  about  it  If  tlie  nest  is 
placed  immedic'itely  over  the  water,  the  young",  the  moment  they  are 
hatched,  scramble  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with 
their  little  wings  and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  &.vorite 
element;  but  whenever  their  birthplace  is  some  distance  flrom  it,  the 
mother  carries  them  to  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holding  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  several  occasions,  however,  when 
the  hole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more  yards  from  a  bayou  or  other  piece  of 
water,  I  observed  that  the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  fall  on  the 
grasses  and  dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterward  led  them 
directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  the  next  pool  or  creek.  At  this  early 
age,  the  young  answer  to  their  parents'  call  with  a  mellow  pee^  jpee,  pee-e, 
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often  and  rapidly  repeated.  The  call  of  the  mother  at  such  times  is  low, 
soft,  and  prolonged,  resembling  the  syllables  j>e*ea,  peee.  The  watch- 
note  of  the  male,  which  resembles  hoe-eik^  is  never  ntt^*ed  by  the  female; 
indeed,  the  male  himself  seldom  uses  it,  anless  alarmed  by  some  nncom- 
raon  sound,  or  the  sight  of  a  distant  enemy,  or  when  intent  on  calling 
passing  birds  of  his  own  species." 

Subfamily  FuLiGUUNiE:  8ea  Ducks. 

FULIGULA  MAEILA,  (Linn.)  Steph. 
Greater  Seaop  Dock;  Big  Black-head;  Blie-blll;  Broad-bill;  Staafflen 

An<u  marila,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  196.->Gm.,  i,  1788, 599.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790, 
85:1— PAix.,Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  248.— Tkbcm.,  Man.  Orn.  1815,  562.— Leach, 
Cat.  1815,  39.— ^BiLL.,  Nout.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1816, 127 ;  Eno.  Meth.  i,  1823, 
152.— LiCHT.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  865;  iv,  840,  545.— Schl., 
Rev.  Crit.  1844,  120.— Naum.,  Y.  D.  xii,  1844,  84,  pi.  311.— IWiLS.,  Am.  Orn. 
viii,  1814, 84,  pi.  69,  f.  3  (may  rather  be  the  next  apeciea). 

FuUgula  mariloy  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 198.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 392 :  List,  1838, 
58.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 453  (inolndes  aj^nw).— Nun.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
437(inolnde8aj^iM«).— jKN.,Man.  1835, 243.— Err.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 156.— Vio., 
Zool.  Beech.  Voy.  1839,  — .— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840, 87.— Sely8-L.,  Fn. 
Belg.  1842, 145.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 188.— AuD.,  B.  Am.  vii,  1843,  355,  pi. 
498  (not  of  vi,  1843,  316,  pi.  397,  nor  of  bis  earlier  works).— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 
321.— DbKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 323.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844,  143 ;  Gen. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 621 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 199.— Dbgl.,  Om.  Ear.  ii,  1849, 453.— Cass., 
Orn.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1858, 343.— Swinh.,  Ibis,  1860,  67 ;  1863,  324.— Reinh., 
Ibis,  iii,  1861, 13.— Jebd.,  B.  India,  iii,  1864,  814.— Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 
26.— DEGL.-GERBE,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  536.— COUES,  Key,  1872,  289. 

Nffrooa  marilay  Flem.,  Br.  Anim.  122. 

Aiftkya  mania,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Brehm,  Y.  D.  912.— Bp.,  List  B.  Enr.  1842. 

Fulix  maHla,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  791.— Bky.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859  (Bahamas).— Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 258.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Blak.,  Hiis, 
1863, 147.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 426.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chio.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Aixen,  BaU.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183  (Kansas  and 
Utah).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11. 

Anasfrenata,  Sparrm.,  Mns.  Carls.  1786,  pi.  38. 

Marilafrenata,  Bp.,  Comptes  Reudas,  xlii,  1856. 

FiUigula  gegntriy  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  Birds,  58.— Jard.,  Br.  Birds,  iv,  138,  pi.  5. 

Hab. — ^The  whole  of  North  America.    Greenland.    Europe.    Asia. 
Not  obtained  by  the  Expeditions. 

I  frequently  saw  Blackheads  in  Dakota  and  Montana,  especially 
during  the  migrations,  but  whether  this  species  was  with  the  succeeding 
was  not  determined.  It  is  abundant  in  summer  in  Alaska,  where  Mr. 
Dall  procured  eggs,  early  in  June,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  nest 
was  ^^  very  rude,  a  mere  excavation  with  a  few  sticks  about  if 

FULIGULA  AFFINia,  Eyton. 
Lesser  Scanp  Dock;  Little  Black-head;  Bliie-4>in;  Broad-bill. 

*^Anaa  marila,  FoRST.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  No.  44." 

Faligula  marila,  AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  226:  y,  1839,  614;  pi.  229;  Syn.  1839,  286; 

B.  Am.  Yi,  1843,  316,  pi.  397. 
FuUgula  affinis,  Eyt.,  Monog.  Anat.  1838, 157.— GosSB,  B.  Jam.  1847,  p.  — .— Turnb.,  B. 

B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  36.-COUE8,  Key,  1872,  289. 
Marila  affinis,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendns,  xlii,  1856. 
Fulix  a#itM,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 791.--SCL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  231  (Gnatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann. 

Lye.  ix,  1869, 143  (Costa Hica) ;  210 (Yucatan).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 43  (Texas).— 

Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1870,  219  (Veragna).— Nbwt.,  ibid.  1867,  167  (egg).— Dall  &. 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chio.  Acad.  1,  1869,  298  (Yukon,  breeding).— Wheat..  Ohio  Agrio. 

Rep.  1860,  No.  250.— CouES  &  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  417.— Boardm.,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  iv,  1862,  129.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 159.— Allen,  ibid,  iv, 

1864,  88.— CouKS,  Urid.  v,  1868,  299.— McIlwr.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  — .— CouBS,  Pr. 
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Bast.  Soe.  xii.1869,  t».— Aix.K3C.  BoIL  M.  C.  Z.  it  l?n.  363  (iadadw  the 
ccdiof? ..— Matx.,  Gaide,  170,  146.— CocES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  liS^l,  37.— AiKKX, 
Pr.  Bcivt.  Soe.  xr,  ie?2. 210.— &cow,  K  Kana.  ien»  IL 

Futi^ta  mutriloida,  YiG..  ZooL  To;-.  Blossom.  l-:39.  31. 

FmHfuim  wrim&r,  GuL,  R  L.  L  1^14, 323.— Bkix,  Pr.  Plifla.  Acad,  i,  ISA  141. 

Boift. — Tb«  whole  of  North  America*  and  sooth  to  Guatemala  in  winter.  Bceeds  in 
high  latitudes  and  Mmthward  at  leaot  to  the  United  States  border.  Part  of  the  West 
lollies. 

N'ot  obtained  bj  the  Expeditions. 

Authors  are  at  TariaDce  oonceiniD^  the  relationship  of  the  bird  to  the 
preceding,  and  the  qoestioo  is  not  yet  settled.  For  myself,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  keep  the  two  apart,  notwithstanding  their  very  close  reasem- 
blanee,  and  admitting  the  probability  that  intermediate  examples  may 
be  foond.  There  appears  to  be  something  different  in  their  range,  the 
F.  affinis  being  the  more  sontheriy.  Not  that  it  does  not,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  reach  as  high  latitudes  as  the  other,  but  that  its  autumnal 
movement  is  poshed  to  the  West  In<lies  and  Central  America,  where 
the  true  F.  marila  is  not  recorded  as  occorring.  It  is  improbable  that 
two  varieties,  if  they  be  really  such,  should  preserve  this  difference^ 
Good  obseners  have  ailso  noted  some  differences  in  habits  and  resorts, 
and  gunners,  practically  very  femiliar  with  bc^h  birds,  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction. The  Lesser  Black-head  seems  to  be  more  generally  distributed 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  than  the  other,  and  probably  most 
of  the  ^^  Scaups"  from  such  regions  are  of  this  kind.  All  of  the 
numerous  Scaups  that  I  found  breeding  along  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Milk  liiver  appeared  to  be  of  this  species,  as  were  the  several  specimens 
examined.  lu  some  places  they  seemed  more  abundant  than  any  other 
species,  and  tbey  were  the  principal  representatives  of  the  FmUffuUna, 
the  Buffle-head  itself  not  excepted. 

FULIGULA  COLLARIS,  (Donov.)  Bp. 
Rtag-iiecked  Back. 

Anas  coUariSf  Doxov.,  Br.  Birds,  vi,  pi.  147  (England). 

Fuligula  coUaris,  Dp.,  List  Enr.  Birds,  1^4*2.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mos.  1814,  142;  Gen.  of 
B.  iii,  1849,  ^1;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  199.— Buis.,  List  B.  Enr.  1863,  21  (En^rland; 
cjuutes  De  SelifHj  Mem.  Liege,  iv,  9).— ScHi^  M.  P.  B.  viii,  18(3,  26.— Degl.- 
Gekbe,  Om.  Enr.  1667, 5.%.— Tuknb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1«5G9, 36.— Coces,  Key,  1872, 2d9. 

FmIU  collarii,  Bd.,  B.  K.  A.  Ib58, 792;  Mex.  Bonnd.  Snrv.  1659,  Birds,  27.— Bar.,  Pr. 
Best.  8oc.  vii,  1859  (Babanias).- Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.- Vebr^  Pr.  Ess.  Insk 
iii,  1><62,  153.— CoUKS,  ibid,  v,  18(38, 299.— Salv.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860, 277  (Goatemaki).— 
Ure-SS.,  ibid,  1866. 43  (Texas).- Blak.,  ibid,  186:^,  148.— Buowx,  t^id.  1868, 426.— 
GuNDL.,  Av.  Cob.  1866, 390.— Stbv.,  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Snnr.  Ter.  1870, 466.— Aikkn,  Pr. 
Boftt.  Soc.  XV,  1872,  210  (Colorado).— Trippk,  ibid.  241  (Iowa).— Show,  B.  Kana. 
Ir73,  11 ;  and  of  most  United  States  writers. 

Marila  coUaris,  Bp.,  Compt«s  Rendns,  1856,  651. 

AnasfuHgufa,  Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1H14,  66,  pi.  67,  f.  5  (not  of  X«ini<7iM).— TEH3f.,  BCan. 
Ii,  18.i5,  873 ;  iv,  1840,  549. 

Anas  (Fuligula)  rujitarquesy  Bp.,  Joam.  Phila.  Acad,  iii,  1824,  381. 

Anas  rufitorques,  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  61.— SciiL.,  Rev.  Grit.  1844, 119. 

Faligula  ruporques,  Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  393;  List,  1838,  58.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  P.  B.  A.  Ii, 
1831,  454.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  439.— AUD.,  Om.  Blog.  iii,  1835,  259,  pL  234; 
8yn.  1639,  287;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  ^20,  pi.  398.— £TT.,Mon.Anat.  1839, 158.— Gib., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  324.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 1«5.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— 
Lemr.,  Av.  Cnb.  1850, 117.— Cass.,  Om.  U.  S.  ExpL  Exped.  1858, 343.— MaXDI., 
J.  f.  O.  1850,  176. 

ffah. — The  whole  of  North  America,  breeding  far  north,  wintering  in  the  United 
States  and  beyond.    I^uth  to  Gnatemala.    Cnba.    Jamaica.    Accidental  in  Europe. 
Not  obtained  by  either  of  the  earlier  Expeditions. 
Later  ExpedUi<m8,'-^lll6,  Green  Klvcr,  Wyoming. 
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FULIGULA  FERINA  var.  AMERICANA,  (Eyt.)  Coues. 

American  Pochard;  Bed-head. 

Afuufenna,  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  110,  pi.  70,  f.  6.— DoUGH.,  Cab.  N.  H.  ii,  1832. 

40.    (Mot  of  European  writers.) 
Anas  (Fuligula)  fisrina,  bP.,  Oba.  Wils.  1825,  No.  270. 
FuUgulaJerina,  Bp.,  Syu.  18'28,  392.— Sw.  «fc  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  452.— Nutt.,  Man. 

ii,  1834,  434.— AuD..  Cm.  Biog.  iv,  1833, 198  j  pi.  322;  Syii.  1839, 287  ;  B.  Am.  vi, 

1843,  311,  pi.  39J.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  320. 
Nyroca  ferina,  WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1863,  104. 
Aythyaftrina  var.  americanOf  Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iil,  1872,  183. 
Falifjula  ferina  var.  cmericana,  CoU£8,  Key,  1872,  289. 

Aythya  erythrocephala,  Bp.,  List,  18:}8,  58.— Newb.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  103. 
Nyroca  erythroccphalay  Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x.  1859,  pt.  vi,  70. 
Fuligula  americana,  £yt.,  Monog.  Auat.  J  838,  15r).— G088R,  B.  Jam.  1847.— Tuhnd.,  B. 

E.  Pju  1869,  36.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859, 175. 
Nyroca  americana.  Gray,  Gou.  of  B.  iii,  1849. 
Aythya  americana^  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856.-^Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1658,793;  and  of  most  late 

United  States  writers. 

Hah, — Whole  of  North  America,  but  more  particularly  Eastern  North  America. 
Breeds  in  the  Fur  Countries.    Bahamas  {Bryant), 

LUt  of  specimens. 
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Not  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition,  nor  by  the  later  ones. 

FULIGULA  VALLISNERIA,  (Wils.)  Steph. 

Canvas-back  Dack. 

Anas  vaUisneria^  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814,  103,  pi.  7,  f.  3.— Dough.,  Cab.  N.  H.  ii, 
18:«.  36,  pi.  4. 

FuUgula  vallisneria,  Steph.,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  196.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
392.— Sw.  &  Rich,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 4.'>1.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 430.— Eyt.,  Mon. 
Anat.  18:«.—  AUD., Orn.  Biog. iv,  1838,1;  pL301;  Syn.  1839,285;  B.  Am.vi,1843, 
299,  pi.  395.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  318.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  :fil.— SciiL., 
M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 25.— Tuunb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  36.— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  290. 

Aythya  raUmnena,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  980.— Bp.,  List,  183S,  58:  Compt.  Rend.  1656,  651.— 
Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.,  vi.  1857, 103.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  794.— Coop.  &  Suck., 
N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(50,  258.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1802.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1802, 
10 ;  1863,  148.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1886,  43  (Texas).- S.iLV.,  ibid,  1866,  198  (Guate- 
mala).—Browx,  Ibis,  1838, 426.— Dall  &  BANN.,Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,298 
(Alaska).- Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 11 ;  and 
of  most  late  writers. 

Nyroca  vallisneria,  Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,43;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 621.— Woodh., 
Sitgr.  Rop.  1853, 104.— Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70. 

Aristonetta  raUisnena,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1868.  793  (in  text). 

Anas  valVntnerianaf  Sabine,  App.  Frank!.  Jour.  699. 

Hah, — The  whole  of  North  America.     Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward. 
Winters  from  the  Middle  States  southward  to  Guatemala. 
Not  procured  by  the  Expeditions. 

Some  persons  experience  difficalty  in  discrimiDatlng  between  the 
Canvas-back  and  Ked-head,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  males.  In  the  Red-head,  the  whole  head  is  clear  ches^ 
na^^ed,  with  coppery  or  bronzy  reflections,  and  the  bill  is  clear  pale 
grayish- blue,  with  a  dark  tip.  In  the  Canvas-back,  nearly  all  the  head 
is  obscured  with  blackish-brown,  and  the  bill  is  dusky  throughout. 
There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  bill ;  in 
the  Bed-head,  the  head  is  puffy  and  globose,  sloping  abruptly  down  to 
the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the  Canvas-back,  the  head  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower, and  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  bill,  which  rises  high  on  the 
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forehead.  These  distinctions  of  form  hold  with  the  females,  though 
less  evident  in  that  sex.  In  the  Canvas-back,  moreover,  the  back  has 
much  more  light  than  dark  color,  instead  of  nn  equal  amount  or  less, 
the  fine  black  lines  being  very  narrow  and  mostly  broken  up  into  minute 
dots. 

The  Canvas-back  does  not  appear  to  nest  anywhere  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  does  so  in  the  West.  I  found  younglings,  unable  to  fly,  in 
July,  on  Turtle  Mountains,  latitude  49^^  and  others  attest  its  breeding 
in  the  Bocky  Mountains  even  further  south,  and  in  Upper  California. 
Dr.  Newberry  states  :  ^^  During  the  summer  we  found  them  more  nomer* 
ous  than  any  other  Ducks  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  In  those  solitudes  they  nest  and  rear  their  young,  as  we 
frequently  saw  broods  there,  though  the  period  of  incubation  had 
passed."  The  breeding  range  extends  from  these  regions  very  &r 
North;  Mr.  Dall  found  Cauvas-backs  breeding  in  abundance  on  the 
Yukon.  In  most  of  the  Missouri  region,  the  Canvas-back  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  Bed-head;  still  it  is  found  throughout,  in  suitable  places. 

BUCEPHALA  CLANGULA,  (Linn.)  Cones. 
Golden-eye ;  Wtatstie-wing  ;^6ftrrot. 

Anas  dangulay  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  1770,  64.— Forst.,  PhiL 
Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  365,  417.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  523.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora,  ii, 
1790, 867.— III.,  Prod.  1811,  276.— WiL8.,  Am.  Ora.  viii,  1814,  62,  pi.  67,  f.  a— 
Temm.,  Man.  1815, 566.— Leacii,  Cat.  1816, 37.— Vieili-,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'H ist  N«t 
V,  1816,  117;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823,  13tt.-DouGH.,  Cab.  N.  H.  i,  1830,  110,  pi.  10.— 
Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835,  870 ;  iv,  1840, 555.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 162,  pi.  3ia— 
SCHL.,  Rev.  Ciit  1844, 118 ;  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  20.-Swikh.,  Ibis,  1863,  324. 

Clangula  cJanguUij  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564. 

Glaucion  clangula,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Enr.Tbierw.  1829, 53.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  1840, 86. 

FiUigula  clangula,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  393.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 441.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
1838,  318,  pi.  342 ;  Syn.  1839,  292 ;  B.  A.  vi,  1843,  362,  pi.  406  (inclndes  tSantt- 
ica).— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  334.— Deol.,  Ora.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  443.— Maxim.,  J.  t  O. 
vii,  1859, 178.— TURNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  86.— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat,  iii,  1872,  66. 

Buoephdla  clangula,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  290. 

Jnaa  glaucion,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 201.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  525.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Ora.  ii,  1790, 868. 

Clangula  glaucion,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  58.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844, 140 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 
1849,  622 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  202 ;  Hand-list,  No.  — . 

Anas peregrinaf  S.  G.  Gmelin.    {Gray,) 

AnasnyemaliSf  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  270. 

Clangula  vulgaris,  Flem.,  Br.  An.  120.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 456.— Sw.,  Claasil 
B.  ii,  1837,  369.— Eyt.,  Mou.  Anat.  1838. 

Clangula  chrysophthalmus,  Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  182,  pi.  56.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 
246.— Macoil.,  Man.  Ora.  ii,  1842, 183. 

Clangula  americana,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  58  ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856.— Ett.,  Mon.  Anat  1838. — 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104. 

Bucephala  americana,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  796.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
259.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— Coues, 
ibid,  V,  1868,  200.-BLAK.,  Ibis,  1862, 10 ;  1863,  148.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426. 

Clangula  leucomelas,peregrina,  glaucion,  Brehm,  V.  D.  927,  929,  929. 

Hab, — All  of  North  America.    Cnba.    Europe. 
Not  obtained  by  any  of  the  Expeditions. 

I  have  not  myself  observed  the  Golden-eje  in  any  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri region,  nor  was  it  brought  in  by  any  of  the  Expeditions ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  its  little 
congener,  the  B.  albeola^  is  very  common.  This  Duck  is  only  known  to 
breed  far  to  the  North.  Mr.  Dall  records  its  early  arrival  on  the  Yukon 
in  the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  common  there,  and  the  eggs  were  ob* 
tained  from  the  Pastolik  Marshes. 
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BCJCEPHALA  ISLANDICA,  (Gm.)  Bd, 
Barrow's  Golden-eye ;  Rocky  Moontain  Garrot. 

Jnas  islandicaf  Gm.,  Syst,  Nat.  i,  1788,  541.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  871. — Vieill., 

Nouv.  Dio*.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v,  1816,  121 ;  Enc.  Metb.  i,  1823,  133.— Naum.,  V.  D. 

xii,  1842,  186,  pi.  317. 
Clangula  islandica,  Bp.,  List  B.  Eur.  1842;  Compt.  Kend.  1856,  651.— Gray,  List  B.  Br. 

Mus.  1844, 145;  Geu.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622.— Rrinh.,  Ibi8,iii,  1861,14  (Greenland, 

breeding).- Deol.-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  16()7,  544. 
Bucephala  isiandica,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  796.— Elliot,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii,  Jan.  1862 

(critical);  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  46.— Boardm.,  l^.'BoHt.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  129  (Maine).— 

Blak,  Ibis,  1863,  148.— COUES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 300  (New  England).— Dau. 

&  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  298  (Sitka  and  the  Yukon).— Coui:8,  Key,  290. 
Fulignla  ialandica,  Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 121.— FiNSCH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872  (Alaska). 
Clangula  barroviiy  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1*^31,  456,  pi.  70.— 8w.,  An.  in  Menag.  1838, 

271.— Bp.,  List.  1838,  58.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  165. 
FuUgula  harrovii,  Nutt.,  l^Ian.  ii,  1834,  444.— Sely8-L.,  Fu.  Belg.  1842,  146.— Degl.,  Om. 

Eur.  ii,  1849,  446.— Pkeyer,  Reiae,  1862,  409.— Bree,  B.  Eur.  iv,  1863,  164. 
Clangula  scapularis  ,  Breiim,  Vog.  Deutscbl.  1831,  931. 
FuUgula  clangula^  var.,  Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  105,  pi.  403 ;  Syn.  1839,  292  (in  part); 

B.  A.  vii,  1843,  362  (in  part ;  describes  the  species  as  sux^posed  summer  x^lumage 

of  B.  clangula). 

Hah. — North  America,  northerly ;  sonth  to  New  York  and  Utah.  Greenland.  Ice- 
laud.  Europe  (Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  380 ;  Naum.,  pi.  317).  Probably  breeds  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  the  United  States. 

Not  pi*ocured  by  the  Expeditions. 

Barrow's  Goldeu-eyc,  upon  which  some  doubt  has  been  east  by  my- 
self, amoug  others,  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  valid  species;  the 
dift'ereuces  pointed  out  in  the  Key,  and  in  other  works  above  cited,  being 
apparently  constant  as  well  as  appreciable,  and  there  being,  moreover, 
certain  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  of  which  1  have 
only  lately  become  aware.  Originally  described  in  1788,  and  subse- 
quently renamed  and  figured  in  1831,  the  species  was  ignored  by  Audu- 
bon, who  mistook  it  for  the  summer  plumage  of  the  common  Golden- 
eye.  It  is  the  most  northerly  si)ecie8  of  the  genus,  having  apparently 
a  circumpolar  distribution,  breeding  only(!)iu  high  latitudes,  and  pene- 
trating but  a  limited  distance  south  in  winter.  Its  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  present  connection  rests  upon  its  occurrence  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  as  far  south  as  Utah,  where  it  was  lately  procured  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Henshaw.  On  the  Eastern  Coast  it  occurs  as  far  south,  in  winter, 
as  !New  York. 

BUCEPHALA  ALBEOLA,  (Linn.)  Bd. 
Buffle-taead;  Batter-ball;  Dipper;  Spirit  Duck. 

Anas  alhcola,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  17C6,  199.-Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383,  ,416.— 
Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  517.— Lath.,  lud.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  860.— Wius.,  Am.  Oru. 
viii,  1814,  51,  pi.  62,  f.  2,  3.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 119. 

FuUgula  albeola,  lip.,  Syn.  1828,  3i>4.— Ntitt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  445.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 
18;i8,  217  ;  pi.  2i5 ;  Syn.  1839,  293  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  369,  pi.  408.— Giit.,  B.  L.  1. 
1844,  335— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii.  1844,  329.— Schl.,  M.  Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  22. 

Clangula  albeola,  Steph.,  Geu.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  184. — BoiE,  Isis,  18:J6, 980. — Sw.  & 
Eicn.,F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 458.— jKN.,Mau.  1835, 246.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Ai)ttt.l8:«,  164.— 
Bp.,  List,  1838,  5a— ViG.,  Zool.  Beech.  Vov.  1839,  32.— Okay,  List  B.  Br.  AIus. 
1844,  144  ;  Geu.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 622 ;  List  Br.*B.  1863, 203.— Bd.,  Stausburv's  Kep. 
1852,  324.— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 104.— MURR.,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  Jonrn.  1859, 
230.— Hkerm,,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  1861, 14.— Degl.- 
Gerbe,  Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  545.— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  57  (egg).  -Hart.,  Man. 
Br.  Birds,  1872,  161  (Great  Britain). 

Bucephala  albcola,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  797.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860. 
259.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 44  (Texas).- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac.  1836, 99  (Ariz(mn).— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298  (Alaska,  breeding).— Ste v.,  U.  S. 
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Gefl.  Snrv.  Ter.  1^0.  466  (Wyoming).— Ai¥EX,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv.  1872,  210 
(ColonMio).— CViUES,  Key.  l^i,  290.— Snow,  B.  Kama.  lc^3,  II;  and  of  iihm( 

Ahm  hu4^pkala,  LiXN'.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1766.  200  ( </  ).— Gm..  Syst.  Nat.  i,  I7etf?.  521. 
Anas  rii*tica,  LiNX.,  Syst'  Nat.  i,  1766,  2iH  (  9  ).— Om.,  Syst".  Nat,  i,  1786,  5:M. 

Hah. — North  Anierica.    Mexico.   Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  230).   GreeoUuid.   Aocideotal 
in  England  (Hakt.,  L  c,  several  in8tance«). 
Not  procured  by  tbe  earlier  Expeditions. 
LaUr  fjr/wdt/ufM.— 6111^,  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  tbis  Duck,  not  bitherto  reported  as 
breeding  in  tbe  United  States,  nests  in  Northern  Dakota,  as  it  certainly 
does  in  tbe  same  latitude  in  Montana,  along  Milk  River  and  it8  tribn- 
taries.  I  found  very  yonng  birds,  in  Jnly,  about  Turtle  Mouutaio,  od 
the  boundary  line,  but  they  were  all  able  to  fly,  and  may  have  been 
hatched  a  little  further  north.  In  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  the 
species  is  very  abundant  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  much  as  else- 
where in  suitable  places  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  indi- 
viduals reach  Mexico  and  Cuba ;  further  south  than  this  I  have  no 
records. 

The  Buffle-head  is  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  except  from  fall 
to  spring;  as  it  usually  retires  to  high  latitudes  to  breed,  as  along  the 
Tukon  and  elsewhere  in  boreal  America,  its  nidification  is  consequently 
not  generally  known.  A  set  of  fourteen  eggs  taken,  the  accomfianying 
label  states,  from  a  feathery  nest  in  a  dead  poplar,  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  furnishes  the  following  description :  Shape,  i)erfectly  ellip- 
soidal ;  size,  slightly  over  2  inches  in  length  by  1^  in  breadth  ;  color,  a 
I>eculiar  tint,  just  between  rich  creamy-white  and  gniyish-olive,  unva- 
ried by  markings.  Other  eggs  are  described  as  being  aboat  1}  long  by 
1^  broad,  and  buff-colored. 

HISTRIONICUS  TORQUATUS,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

Harlequin  Dock. 

Anas  histrionicaj  Likn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204. — Fokst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  383, 
419.— (iM.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17e«,  534.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1700, 849.— BrCnx.,  Om. 
Bor.  1761,  84.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,273.— Wils.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1614.  i:«, 
pi.  72,  f.  4.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  574  ;  ii,  1835,  878 ;  iv,  1840,  549.— Naum.,  V.  D. 
xii,  1844,  199,  pi.  318.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  119.— SwiNH.,  Ibis,  1863,  324. 

Anas  (FuUffula)  histrionica,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  277. 

Fuligida  {(Jlamjula)  histrionica,  Bp.,  Svn.  182S,  ;»4.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  448. 

Fuliyula  histrionica,  AUD.,  Oru.  Biog.  hi,  1835, 612  ;  v,  18:^,  617  ;  Syn.  1839. 294 ;  B.  Am. 
vi,  1843,  374,  pi.  409.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  147.— DeKav,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii, 
1844,  :J31.— Giu.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  336.— Degl.,  Om.  Ear.  ii,  1849,  451.— Schl.,  1L 
Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  23. 

Cosmonesea  histnonica,  Kadp,  Sk.  Eut.  Eur.  Th.  1829,  40. 

Clangula  histrionica,  Bc>iE,  Irsis,  1822,  5<>4. — Steph..  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  180,  pi.  57.— 
Flem.,  Br.  Anini.  120.— Jen.,  Man.  Br.  Vert.  246.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  459.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  18:W,  163.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  184.— Gray,  Gen.  of 
B.  iii,  1869,  622.— Bp.,  List,  18:^,  58.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 14  (Greenland). 

Harelda  histrionica,  Keys.  &  BlaS.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  87.— Bp.,  List  Eur.  Birds,  1842.— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  67  (Alaska). 

Phylaconetta  histrionica,  Brandt,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vi,  1849,  9. 

Bucephala  (Hiatrionicus)  histrionica,  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  87,  No.  10700. 

Histrionicus  torquatus,  Bp.,  Compter  Rendus,  xliii,  1856. — Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 798. — Coop. 
&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 260.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  256.— 
Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  158.— Dall  d&  Bakn., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  298  (Yukon,  b  eeding).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1884, 
1:M)  (breeding,  rarely,  in  Bay  of  Fundy).— CouES.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,300 
(New  England).- Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  FtL 
1868,  46  (very  rare).— Coi'ES,  Key,  1872,  291.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 
390  (Lake  Michigan). — Coues,  Am.  Nat.  1874  (breeding  in  Rocky  Monntaiiki 
of  the  United  States). 

Anas  minnta,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  204  (  $  ). 
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Hob. — North  America,  northerly  and  chiefly  coastwise.    Sonth  in  winter  to  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  California.    Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States,  breeding. 

List  of  specimens. 


19320 
19321 

9 
7 

Moant.  Stream . 
......  do  ....... 

9 

May  31,  1860 
May  31,  1^560 

F.  V.  Haydon 
do 

17.50 
25.50 

25.50 
25.50 

7.50 
7.50 

This  species  is  iDcladed  on  the  strength  of  the  above-named  speci- 
mens ;  it  is  doubtless  of  rare  occurrence,  being  chiefly  a  maritime  and 
more  northerly  bird.  In  the  female  was  found  an  egg  nearly  ready  for 
extrusion.  It  breeds  in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United 
States.  In  August,  1874.  I  found  broods,  still  unable  to  fly,  swimming 
in  the  clear  streams  whicn  empty  into  Chief  Mountain  Lake. 

Several  of  the  maritime  and  boreal  species  have  occnrred  on  the  Great  Lakes,  aud 
may  be  hereafter  added  to  the  Missouri  region.  These,  with  the  other  FuUgnl'uKB  of 
North  America,  are  as  foUows : 

Harelda  OLACIALI8,  {LinnoBus)  Leach. 

Anas  gladalis,  Li>'N.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  203.~Forst.,  Linn.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 418.— Gm., 
Syst.Nat.  i,  17d8,  529.— Lath. ,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  864.-  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii, 
1811, 276.— WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814. 93, 96,  pi.  70.— Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 
129.— Light.,  Verz.  i,  1823, 85.— Tkmm.,  Man.  i,  1815, 558  r  ii,  1835, 860;  iv,  1840, 
553.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  210,  pi.  319.— SCHL.,  Kev.  Crit.  1844, 117. 

Anas  (Fuligula)  gladaliSj  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  275. 

Clangula  glacialis,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  509.— Flkm.,  Br.  An.  1828,  121.— Brehm,  V.  D.  937. 

Platypus  glacialis,  Bkehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  840. 

Pagonetta  glacialis,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  66. 

Harelda  glacialiSf  **  Leach.'*— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  175,  pi.  58.— Sw.  &, 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 460.— Jen.,  Man.  1835, 247.— Eyt.,  M<.n.  183S,  162.— Sw., 
Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  369.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  59.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1844, 
87.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  145;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  622;  List  Br.  B. 
1863,  203.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  viii,  1852.— Bp.,  Comp.  Rend.  1856.— Newb.,  T.  R. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  800.— Murr.,  Ediub.  N.  Phil.  Journ. 
1859,  2:]0.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  261.— Relnh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1831, 
14.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 153.— Boardm., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  139.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  149.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  515.— 
Degi^-Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  1887,  549. — CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  1868, 206. — Carus, 
Hand-buch  Zool.  i,  1868,  a')2.— Brown,  Ibis,  1808,  426.— Dall  &  Banx.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  298.— Fixsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  67.— Coles,  Key,  1872, 
291.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

Fuligula  {Clangula)  glacialis,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  395. 

Fuligula  (Harelda)  glacialiSf  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  453.— Brandt,  M.  Ac.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  8. 

Fuligula,  gladalis,  Aud.,  Orn  Biog.  iv,  1838,  403,  pi.  312 ;  Syn.  1839,  295 ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1843,  379,  pi.  410.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  146.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
328.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  337.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  447.— Schl.,  Mus. 
Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865,  23. 

Crymanessa  glacialiSf  Macgii..,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  186. 

Anas  hyemaUs,  LiNN.,  Fn.  Snec.  44. — Scop.,  Bemerk.  1770, 66.— Gm.,  Syst. Nat.  i,  1788, 529. 

Clangula  hiemalis^  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutsohl.  933. 

Anas  micloniay  Bodd.    {Gray,)  ' 

Antis  leucocephaluSy  Bechst.    {Gray,) 

Anas  bracJiyrhynchuSf  Besekb.     {Gray,) 

Clangula  faheri,  megauros^  musica^  hrachyrhynchas,  Brehm,  V.  D.  935,  936,  937,  938. 

Hah. — Northern  Hemisphere.    Chiefly  maritime.    Also  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Camptol^mus  labradorius,  {Gmelin)  Gray. 

Anas  lahradora,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 587. — Lath.,  Ind.  Orn,  ii,  1790, 859.— Wils.,  Am. 

Orn.  viii,  1814,  91,  pi.  69.— Vieill..  N.  D.  v,  1816, 132 ;  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 132. 
Anas  {Fuligula)  labradora,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1835,  No.  276. 
Fuligula  lahradora^  Bp.,  Syn.  1628,  391.— Nun.,  Man.  ii,  18.34,  428. — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv, 

1838,  271,  pi.  3.32 ;  Syn.  1839,  288  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  329,  pi.  400.— DkKay,  N.  Y. 

Zool.  ii,  1844,  326.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  387.— ScHL..  Miie.  P.-Bas,  viii,  1865,  19. 
Bhynchaspis  labradora,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zuol.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  121. 
KamptorhynchuH  labradorius,  Eyt.,  Monog.  1838,  151.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  58. 
Camptola^us  labradorius,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  1840;  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 141 ;  Gen. 

of  B.  iii,  1849, 623.— Reich.,  Syst  Av.  1852,  8.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856, 
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651.— Bd.,  B.  >'.  A.  1^^.  H03.— CorFS,  Pr.  A.  X.  S.  PhU.  Ir61.  '2:».— Verr.,  Pt. 
E>8.  lubt.  iii,  l'?6*2.  15iS— Col  es,  ibid,  ▼,  Irib??,  -200.— TuBXB.,  a  E.  Pa.  Id69,  37 
(rare).— Cc>i;es,  Key,  1*?72,  291. 

£ra6. — Nurtbf  astern  coast  of  Nort}i  America,  rarely  sooth  to  New  Jersey. 

SoM\TKRiA  ifFELLERi,  (PalL)  Jard. 

Ah<m  ittlleri,  Pall.,  Spic.  Zool.  vi.  17(5.  35»  pi.  5:  Zooj».  R.-A.  ii»  Hll,208.— Gm.,  Syst 

Kat  i,  17c«,  51H.— ScHL.  Rev.  Crit.  1<I4, 116.— Swunh..  P.  Z.  S.  l'*^,  324  (Chiiui). 
Clattgula  «teUeri,  BoiE.  IsIk,  1*^22,  5GI.— Macgil.,  Maix  Om.  ii,  1642,  16*3. 
Fniif/ula  (CUngula)  ttelteri,  Bp.,  Syn.  1>«H,  »>4. 
Fnligula  (Macropuff)  fieileri,  NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  l^^M.  451. 
J-'uUgula  {FolyvtUta)  st4jl4Ti,  BRANirr.  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1349,  7. 
laliffula  tthUtri,  Degl.,  Om.  Eiir.  ii.  16G9,  4(39. 
Folyttkia  stcllerij  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  .'>?  ;  Mou.  Anat.  1836,  150.— Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  1858,  801.— 

Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  CLic.  Acad.  i.  1?«69.  2<W. 
Enkonetta  HfeUtri,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  1>M0.  95 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  624 ;  List  Br.  B. 

1863,  204.— DEGL.-GKRBE,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  lt?67,  553. 
B^niconetia  nteUtri^  AG.,  Ind.  Univ.  lc^4C.  17b. 
Bardda  fttelleri.  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wiib.  Eur.  1840,  87. 
SumaUnria  Htelleri,  Jakd.,  Br.  B.  iv,  173.— Nkwt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861.  400  (egRs).— Dress.,  B. 

Eur.  pt.  — .  pi.  — .— Couks,  Key,  1^72,  291 ;  Elliott's  Prybilov  Islands,  App.— . 
Ana$  disparj  Sp.uirm.,  Mus.  Carls.  1786*  i)l8.  7.  8. — Gm.,  Svst.  Kat.  i.  1788,  535. — Lath., 

lud.  Ora.  ii,  1790.  866.— Vieili...  Enc.  Meth.  i,  1823, 145.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840, 

547.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii.  1844,  240,  pi.  :«0. 
FuUgula  diiq>ar,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  206.— Jex..  Man.  1835,  243. — AuD., 

Oru.  BioR.  v.*  1839,  253,  pi.  4.3(J :  Svn.  1839,  293;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  368,  pi.  407.— 

DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 334.— 8chl.,  Mos.  Pays-Bas,  viii,  1865, 15. 
ShUeria  dinpur,  Bp.,  List,  18;i8,  57  :  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856,  65(.>. 
AnuH  occidua,  SiiAW,  Nat.  Misc.  pi.  34. — Vieill.,  Enc.  Meth.  i,  Ib^JS,  130. 
(?)  Jmo*  btringiiy  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  508. 

Hab, — Arctic  and  bi(;h  northern  coasts  of  both  hemispheres. 

Somatkria  FiiK^iiERi,  (Brandt)  Coues, 

Ftiligula  (Lamprotietta)  fiseheri,  Br.vndt,  Mem.  Ac.  St.  Peter,  vi.  1849, 6, 10, 14,  pi.  1,  f.  1-4. 
LamproncUa  Jischeri,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  803. — Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pt.  v,  pi.  47. — Dall  & 

Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  le69,  299. 
Jrctonetta  pnhcn.  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  212,  pi.  108. 
Somatei'ia  funherij  CouES,  Key,  1872,  292. 

Bab. — Northwest  coast. 

Somateria  MOLUSbiMA  var.(f)  DRESSERi,  Sharpc, 

a.(f)  moUufsima, 

Anas  nwlUHnima^  Link.,  Svst.  Nat.  1, 1766,  198.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  514. — L.iTn.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  845*.— Licht.,  Verz.  1823,  85.— Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  v, 
1816,  112.— 1^-MM.,  Man.  1815,  549;  ii,  1835,848;  iv,  1840,  541.— Naum.,  V.  D. 
.    xii,  1844,  252,  pis.  321,  322.— Sera..,  Ois.  Eur.  Rev.  Crit  1844.  116. 


viii.— (f)MALMG.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  214.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  515.— Degl..Gerbk, 

Om.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  555  ;  and  of  authors  generally. 
AiiHer  moUissimu8y  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823,  119. 
FIati/pu8  moUimmuSt  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  H09. 
FuHgiila  mollissima,  Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belp^.  i,  184«,  143.— Degl.,  Om.  Enr.  ii,  1849,  463.— 

SciiL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  14. 
Avan  cuthba-ti,  PALL.,Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811. 235. 
/<innaUria  at,  cuthberii,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  58;  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  149. 
AnA-r  lamigiiiaauSf  Leacu, Cat.  1816,  37.     {Gray.) 
{i)  .Somattria  thiilenshy  ALilmg.,  Kougl.  Vet.  Ak.  Ofv.  1864,  380;  J.  f.  O.  1865,  396 (Spitz* 

berg(^n). 
Somateria  danica,  norwegicay  platyiiroSyfaroensiSftnegauraSjislandicaf  borealib^  leidlerifplaHi- 

from,  Brehm,  V.  D.  890,  891,  892,  c93,  894,  895,  896,  897. 

b.(?)  dresser i. 

Anas  iMo//i»««»ia,  Wiw.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  122,  pi.  71. 

Anajt  (Fuliffnla)  ino//i««ma,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  244. 

luUgula  {Somateria) molViHsUna,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  388. — NuTT.,  Man. ii,  1834,407. — Branpt, 

Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.  vi,  1849,  5. 
FuUgula  moni4iHiina,k\}i>.,  Ovu.  Biog.  iii,  1835.344;  v,  Ift^,  611 ;  pi.  246;  Syn.  1839,291; 

B.  Am.  vi,  1843, 349,  pi.  405.— DkKa Y,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844, 332.— Glr.,  B,  L.  I.33L 
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Somateria  moUimma,  Bp.,  List,  ia38,  57.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  809.— Reix.,  Ibis,  iii,  14.— 
CofES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 239.— Buy.,  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  viii,  1861, 66.-  Board?! ., 
Pr.  Bcwt.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  139.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Coitks,  ibid. 
V,  1868,  200.— Blak.,  Ibie,  186:^,  150.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.— 
TuRJN'B.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  46  (New  Jersey).— Couks,  Key,  1872,  293. 

Somateria  dresserij  Sharpe,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  July,  1871,  p.  — ,  tigs.  1,2. 

Hab, — Atlantic  and  Arctic  coasts. 

Soalvteria  v-nigra,  Grajf, 

Somateria  v-nigra,  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 212,  pi.  107.— Bp.,  Compt^s  Rend.  1856,  650.— Bd., 
B.  N.  A.  1858,  810.- MuR.,  Ediub.  N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859,  229.— Ross,  Canadian 
Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Bl-vk.,  Ibis,  1863, 150.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  48.— Dall  &  Bann., 
Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  300.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  293. 

Hab. — Northwest  coast.    Great  Slave  Lake. 

Somateria  spectabius,  (Linn.)    Bote, 

Anas  8pectahili8,  Linn.,  Fn.  Sneo.  39 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  195.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 
507.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  845.— Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  236.— Vieill., 
Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823,  125.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1835, 851 ;  iv,  1840, 541.— Naum.,  V. 
D.  xii,  1844,  285,  pi.  322,  f.  1 ;  pi.  323.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  115.— 
SwiXH.,  P.  Z.  S.  186.3,  324  (China). 

Somateria  spectabilie,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564;  1826, 980.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824, 
229.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  447.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  2^— Sw.,  Classif. 
B.  ii,  1837,  :^.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838, 148.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 57 ;  Compt.  Rend. 
18.56.— Keys.  &  Bl.\8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1H40,  86.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  178.— 
Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  141 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  624;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 
206.— 15i>.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  810.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
iii,  1862,  159.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863,  150.— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  516  (Spitsbergen). — Dbgl.-Gerbb,  Om.  Eur,  ii,  1867,  557. — 
CoiiES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  201.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  298.— 
Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  301.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  46  (New 
Jersey,  in  severe  winters).— Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  259  (Lake 
Erie!*)~HARTiNG,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  118  (figs,  of  beads).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  293. 

Platypus  spectabilis,  Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  182:^,  809. 

Fuligula  {Somateria)  spectabiUs,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  389.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 414.— Brandt, 
Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petijrsb.  vi,  1849,  5. 

Fuliguhi  speetabilis,  AvT^.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii.  18*.^,  523,  pi.  276;  Syn.  1839,291;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1H43,  347,  pi.  404.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  143.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844, 
334.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  333.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  13.— Degl.,  Orn. 
Eur.  ii,  1849,  466. 

Hab. — Northern  North  America  and  Europe.    Chiefly  coastwise.    South  to  New  Jer- 
sey.   In  the  interior  to  Lake  Erie. 

(EDEMIA  AMERICANA,   (IViU.)  Sw, 

Anas  nigrayVCuji.i  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  135,  pi.  72  (not  of  Linnaue), 

Anas  (Fuligula)  nigra,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  267. 

Fuligula  {(Jidemia)  w///rrt,Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  390. 

(Edemia  nigra  var.  amtricana,  Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

Oidemia  americana,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18:n,  450  — Bp.,  List,  1838, 53;  Compt.  Rend. 
Sept.  1856,  650.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  140;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  625.— 
Newb.,  p.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  807.— MuR.,  Ediub. 
N.  Phil.  Journ.  1859, 231.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  263.— Verr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18(>2,  159.— Bl.vk.,  Ibis,  1863,  149.— tSwiNH.,  P.  Z.  S.  18(>3, 
324.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 201 ;  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  125 ;  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1871,  27 —Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
297.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868, 426.— Fixscii,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,68.— Coues,  Key,  293. 

Fuligula  (Oidemia)  omcricunfl,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  422. 

Melanitta  americana,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  144. 

Fuligula  anuricana,  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  117,  pi.  408 ;  Syn.  1839,  290 ;  B.  Am.  vi, 
•  184.3,  343,  pi.  403.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  336.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  330.— 
Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  19. 

i7a&.— North  America,  both  coajsts.  and  larger  inland  waters. 
(Edemia  fusca,  (\ar?). 
a.(?)  fusca. 

Anas  fusca,  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  39 ;  Syst.  Nat.  i;  1766, 196.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  507.— 
Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  848.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  552.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 
117.~Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 12:i,  pi.  313. 

Melanitta  fusca,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  564.— Brehm,  V.  D.  905. 
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Oid^ia  fuMra,  Flkm..  Phil,  of  Zool.  ii.  1^S3.  MO.— Stefh..  Geo.  ZooL  xii,  »t.  it  a6.— 
Flf.m..  Br.  Ad.  Irir?.  119.— Jen..  Man.  ISB.  •^39.— Bp.,  List,  I'SW,  37.— Err^ 
Cat,  Br.  B.  5^.-  Kkys.  dc  Bl.%.s..  Wirb.  Ear.  1M«),  -je.— Macgii-,  Man.  ii^  Idfi, 
l-f»._-^;RAY.  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1S49.  62.5:  Li»i  Br.  B.  I3i53,  ^Ud. 

Anas  ftiligimMaj  BfX'ii.'yT..  NatorK.  iv.  9>^2.  ]»1.  36. 

.4#«<i-  rartfO.  PaM-..  Z<jog.  R.-A.  ii.  Irll.  244. 

yitrfanitta  kornuhtirhii.  mrgapms,  platyrkifmckmt,  Breiim,  V.  D.  904,  906,  907. 

b.  f,  rtUttima. 

^aa4/if4ca,  WiLS..  Am.  Om.  viii.  1M4.  137.  pi.  72. 

Ana*  (Fmligmla)  fmtca,  Bp.,  Obrt.  Wils.  l^^.\  No.  26d. 

I^tiyula  i  fJidfymia^  fu^^.  Bp..  Svu.  1^2^.  XML— NiTT.,  Man.  ii.  1^34.  419. 

Oid*rmia/nj,fM.  .Sw.  &  Rich.,  ii,  'l*n,  449.— TricxB.  R  E.  Pa.  Irs®,  37.— Coces.  Kej,  291 

Fali/jmla  fuica,  A  I'D..  Orn.  Bioc.  iii.  l-3.>.  4r>l.  pi.  247  ;  $m.  1*^39,  2?0:  B.  Am.  vi,  1643, 
:t$2.  pi.  401.— DeKay.  X.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  l'?44,  — .— GiR..  R  L.  I.  1*44.  328. 

FwUgula  bimanilata,  Hei:bert.  Fi»^lil  iSports.  2d  ed.  ii,  1^4<^,  366,  fig.  —  (immature). 

Oidtrmia  (Frliontita)  binmcmlata.  Bd..  B.  X.  A.  leorl.  r^. 

CHdemia  relretina.  C.*h«*.,  Pr.  Pbiia.  Acad,  v,  lc30.  126.—FiNi?CH,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  11372,  68. 

Mdatita  ttlrttima,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  l?or,  rKk'K— C'ooP.  &  SucK.,  N.  H.  Wa«h.  Ter.  1^60, 
202.— Coi  F-s,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  \^h  219.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Aijric.  Rep.  1860,  No. 
2:>^  (Lake  Erie).— Verr.,  Pr.  En).  In^t.  iii,  l5t)2,  153.— BoaRDM.,  Pr.  Beet.  Soc. 
ix.  lr?62,  130. -Lawk..  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866.  297.— CouES,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst,  v, 
W>?.  2^M).— C'ouK.s.  Pr.  Bo6t.  Six".  xii,  le6ri.  12a.— Dall  &  B.vxx.,  Tr.  Chic.  A«mL 
l-:60,  300.— Kiih;w.,  Ann.  Lvc.  X.  Y.  x,  1^4,  390  (Lake  Michigan). 

Oidtmia  deglatidii,  Bp..  R*;v.  Crit.  Degland,  185U.  108 ;  Coiupt.  Rend.  1854. 

Mtlanetta  dtglandiij  Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend.  Sept.  Ioo6. 

Hah. — £aro[>e  and  America,  chiefly  maritime,  bat  also  on  the  inland  waters.  The 
a'»Hgiiwl  characters  of  the  American  bird  are  verj- slight,  certainly  not  w&rraiitiug  spe- 
cific dihtinction,  and  scarcely  affording  grounds  lor  varietal  recognition. 

OBdemia  per^picill.\ta,  (liwii.)  Stepk. 

a.  p*r9piciUata. 

Anai  perHpicillata,  Lixx.,  Syi»t.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772,  417.— 

Gm.,  .SvBt.  Xat.  i,  17^.  524. — Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  847.— Wius.,  Am.  Om. 

viii,  1^14,  49,  pi.  67.— Tkmm.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1835.  85:};  iv,  1840.  542.— Vikill., 

Encv.  Meth.  i.  1823,  138.— Xaum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844, 140,  pi.  314.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit 

Ois!  Eur.  1844,  117. 

Anatf  (Fnligula)  penpinUataj  Bp.,  OIwj.  Wils.  1825,  No.  265. 

Allan  ( Marrorhainphus)  jterspiciUatttf  Lf>s.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  414. 

Fuligula  {(Mdemia)  perfpidllata,  Bp.,  Syu.  1828,  tfcO.- Xltt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  416. 

Mtlanitta  ptispinllata,  B4HK,  Isis,  1822,  .')4>4. — Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  1838,  146. 

FlalifpHH  perMpidllatuSf  Brkh.m,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  823. 

Oidemia  pvrtipicillata,  feTKPn.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  219. — Flem.,  Br.  An.  1823, 
llO.-Sw.  &,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii.  IKU,  449.— Jex.,  Man.  1835,  240.— Sw.,  ClasBif. 
B.  ii,  18137,  3(i8.— Bp.,  List,  18J8,  57.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  86.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  181.— GitAY,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844,  141  ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 
1'549,  625  ;  List  Br.  B.  1863.  207.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  408.— Xewb.,  P.  R.  R. 
Kep.  vi,  1H^7,  104.-CA88..  Om.  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1858,  344.— Muhr.,  Ediub.  N. 
Pliil.  Journ.  1859,  2:J0.— Eeinh.,  Ibis,  1861, 14.— Dkgi..-Gerbe,  Orn.  Ear.  1867, 
563.— TrRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Xewt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  167  (egg).— CocES, 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,  27.— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  162  (Great  Britain,  many  in- 
stances).— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  294. 

FeUonetIa  per9picillata,  Kaup,  8k.  Eut.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 107.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1852, 
X.— Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Bd.,  B.  X.  A.  1858,806.— Coop*.  &  SucK.,N. 
H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  262.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  239;  Pr.  Esa.  Inst  v, 
1868,  200 ;  I»r.  Bcjst.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  125.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Vehr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  153.— Boakdm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  130.— Blak.,  Ibia, 
186.},  149.— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  297.- Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  426.— 
Dall  Sl  Banx.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  300. 

Fuligula  jKrupkiUatay  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  18:W,  161,  pi.  317  ;  Svn.  1839,  289;  B.  Am.  vi, 
1H43,  337,  pi.  4()2.— Sei.ys-L.,  Fu.  Belg.  i,  1842, 143.— DeKay,  N.  Y,  ZooL  ii,  1844, 
335.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  :W9.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  474. 

b.  trowWidgei. 

FdmnftUi  trowbridgii,  Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  806.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  — . 
Qldemia  perttpidUata  var.  irowbridgdf  CoUES,  Key,  1872,  295. 

Ifrtb. — North  America,  coastwise.  Jamaica.  Europe,  rare:  GrOCLD,  B.  Eur.  pL  377; 
RuiiD,  Zoul.  lt:^5,  p.  9794.    Var.  trowbridgei  on  the  coast  of  California. 
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ERISMATUEA  RUBIDA,  (Wils.)  Bp. 

Buddy  Dack. 

Jnas  rubiday  Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  1814, 128, 130,  pi.  71,  f.  5, 6.— Sab.,  Frankl.  Journ.  700. 

Anas  (FuUgala)  ruWrfa,  Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  268. 

Fuligula  (Oxyura)  rubida.  Dp.,  Syn.  1828,  390. 

FuUgula  (Oijmnura)  rubida,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  426. 

Fuligula  rubida,  Sw.  &  Ricu.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 4o5.— AuD.,  Oni.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  326 ;  pi. 
343 ;  Syn.  1839,  288 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  324,  pi.  399.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  326.— 
DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  327.— Lemb.,  Av.  Cub.  1850, 118. 

Cerconectes  rubida,  Waol.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 

Erismatura  rubida,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  59;  Compt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856, 652.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat. 
1838, 171.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mas.  1844,  146 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  627.— Bd.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  811.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  393  (Oaxaca);  Ibis,  i,  1859,  2:«  (Guate- 
mala, breeding).— Heerm.,  P.  R,  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  70  (California).— Ross, 
Canad.  Nat.  1862.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862,  176.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1862,  150.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— Coues,  ibUh  v,  1868,  201.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866, 
390.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466.— Coues,  Key,  1872, 295 ;  Am.  Nat. 
viii,  1874,  p.  — . 

B'niura  rubida,  Sciil.,  Mns.  P.-B.  viii,  1865, 11. — Giebel,  Nomencl.  Av.  i,  1872,  p.  — . 

Anas  jamaicensiSf  Ord,  ed.  Wils.  viii,  1825,  138. 

Erismatura  ^^dominica'^*  (err.)»  Holden,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210. 

ffab, — North  America  at  large.    South  to  Guatemala,  where  found  breeding  at  Du- 
enas.    Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  230). 
Lieutenant  Warreu^s  Expedition, — 5472.  Month  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions. — 60862,  Pacific  Creek,  Wyoming. 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  Missouri  region  in  suitable  situa- 
tions, during  the  migrations,  and  also  breeds  within  such  limits.  I 
found  it  nesting  in  numbers  in  the  pools  about  Turtle  Mountain,  Da- 
kota, where  the  young  were  swimming  in  July.  It  was  also  observed 
during  the  breeding  season  in  Montana,  along  the  Milk  Eiver  and  its 
northern  tiibutaries. 

Subfamily  Merging:  Mergansers. 

MERGUS  MERGANSER,  Linn. 
Merganser;  Goosander;  Sheldrake;  Flslilng  Duck. 

Mergus  merganser^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  208.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  544. — Lath., 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  828.— Wils.,  Am.  Orn.  viii,  ,1814,  68,  pi.  68.— Temm.,  Man. 
1H20,  575.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  248 :  Syn.  1828,  397.— Doughty,  Cab.  N. 
H.  i,  1830,  109,  pi.  10.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  128.— Jen.,  Man.  249.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  461.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  460.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  261, 
pi.  331 ;  Syn.  1839,  297  ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  387,pl.  411.— Gm.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, 339.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  356,  pi.  326.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  121.— Max.,  J.  f.  O.  vii, 
1859,  241.— Alle.v,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  296;  and  of 
authors  generaUy. 

*"  The  synonymy  of  E.  dominica  is  as  follows : 

Anas  dominica,  Linn.,  8yst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  201.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  521.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— Vieiix.,  Ency.  Meth.  i.  1823,  157.— Maxlm.,  Naturg.  Bras. 

iv,  pt.  ii,  1833,  938.— Bukm.,  Tb.  Bras,  iii,  1856,  439. 
FuUgula  dominica,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  203. 
Erismatura  dominica,  Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat.  183i8,— .— Gray,  Cat.  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844, 146;  Gen. 

of  B.  iii,  1849,  627.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1&56,  652.— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  231.— 

Nkwt.,  Ibis,  1859, 367.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860, 254.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866, 391.— 

Reinii.,  Via.  Med.  1870,  20.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  295. 
Biziura  rfomintca,  Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  9. 
Anas  spinosa,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  522.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  874.— BunM.,  Th. 

Bras,  iii,  18o6,  440. 
Cerconectes  spinosOy  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  282. 
Erismatura  spinosa^  Go83E,  B.  Jam.  1847,  404. 
Erismatura  ortygoidcs,  GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  407.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  652. 

JETo^.— W(^st  Indies  and  South  America.    Accidental  in  North  America.    (Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Cabot,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  375,  and  Wisconsin,  ibid,  xiv,  154,  and  Am.  Nat.  v,  441.) 
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MERGUS   SERRATOK,    RED-BREASTED   MERGANSER. 


Mergus  castor,  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1760,  209.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  545.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  ©529.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  88.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  Hi,  629. 

Merganser  castor,  Bp.,  Conip.  LiHt,  18:W,  59. — Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  194. 

Merganser  castor  var.  americanuSf  Bp.,  Conipt.  Rend,  xliii,  1856. 

Merganser  rail,  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  M.  and  B.  Br.  Mus.  36. 

Merganser  gulo^  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  161,  pi.  53. — Leach,  I.  c 

Margm  amtricanus,  Cass.,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1853,  187.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  813.— Coop.  & 
SccK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18C)0,  263.— Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Dkess.,  Ibis,  1866, 
44  (Texas).— Stev.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ter.  Ib70,  466.— Dali.,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873 
(Aleutians).- Dall  &.  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  3()1  (Alaska).— Ftnsch, 
Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  70.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11 ;  and  of  many  late  United 
States  writers. 

Hah, — North  America.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimens. 


19322 
19323 
19324 
19325 
19326 
19327 
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•  •  •  • 

156 
177 
170 
171 


Deer  Creek  . . . 
Powder  River. 

>••«»*•  \tV/  a»  •   a   •    •  a»  fl 
»•««»••  C&l^  *  •  •  «    «  •  a 

do 


3 
9 


May  3,1860 
May  18, 1860 
May  19,  1860 
May  18,  1860 
Sept.  19, 1»!^ 
Sept.  19, 1860 


G.H.Trook. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


26.00  ;  36.00 
26.50  :^.oo 

25.50    35.50 
22.00    36.00 


26.00 


36.00 


11.00 
11.50 
10.00 


Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — No.  5473,  Yellowstone  Riveik 
Later  Expeditions, — 60858-60,  Fort  Bridgei  and  Sweetwater. 

MERGUS  SERRATOR,  Linn. 
Bed-breasted  Merganser;  Fishing  Dack. 

Mergus  serrator,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  208.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1788,  546.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Om.  ii,  1790,  829.— Pali.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  287.— III..  Prod.  IHU,  278.— 
WiLS.,  Am.  Om.  viii,  1814,  81,  pi.  69.— Tkmm.,  Man.  1815,  579;  ii,  1835,  884; 
iv,  1840,  556.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 564.— LiciiT.,  Verz.  182:^,  85.— Bhkhm.  Eur.  Vog. 
1823,  855.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  249  ;  8yn.  1828,  397.— Fle.m.,  Br.  An.  1828, 
129.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  18;a,  462.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  18:i4, 46:^.— Jen.,  Man. 
1835,  249.— Eyt.,  Mon.  Anat,  1838,  175.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  92,  pi.  401 ; 
Syn.  1839,  298 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  395,  pi.  412.— Keys.  &  Bl.\8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
88.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  i,  1842,  147.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  194.— Naum.,  V. 
D.  xii,  1844,  3:«,  pi.  325.— Gray,  List  B.  Br.  Mus.  1844, 147 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 
629;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 209.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Z(h)1.  ii,  1844,319.— GiR.,B.  L.  L  1844, 
342.— ScuL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  121 ;  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  3.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,  480.— Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1H52,  ix.— Bp.,  Corapt.  Rend.  Sept.  1856.— Newb., 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  814.— MURR.,  Edinb.  N.  Joum. 

1859,  231.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  242.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  II.  Wasb.  Ter. 

1860,  264.— SwiNH.,  Ibis,  ii,  1860,  67 ;  iii,  1861,  344 ;  v,  1863,  434  ;  P.  Z.  S.  1863, 
323.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14.— Coles,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861,  241 ;  Pr.  Bc.st. 
Soc.  xii,  1868,  125 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  201 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  27;  Kev, 
1872,  296.— Ross,  Canad.  Nat.  Apr.  1862.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  15:i— 
BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  140.— Blak.,  Ibis,  1863, 150.— Wright,  Ibis, 
1864,  156.— Degl.-Gerbb,  Orn.  Eur.  1867, 570.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad. 
1869,  201.— Turnb.,B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  37.— Finsch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii,  1872, 72.— Snow, 
B.  Kans.  1873,  11. 

Merganser  serrator,  Vieill.,  Ency.  Meth.  i,  1823,  102.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  165 

("  »crrato").--Bp.,  List,  1838,  59. 
Mergus  niger^  G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  546. 
Mergus  cristatus,  BrCxn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  95. 
Mergus  leucomelas,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  947. 

Hab, — Nortbern  bemispbere. 


MERGUS  CUCULLATUS,  Linn. 
Hooded  Merganser. 

Mergus  cucnlJatus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  207.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  544.— LiTn  , 
Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  830.— Bp.,  Obs.  Wils.  1825,  No.  251;  Syn.  1828,  397.— 8w.  & 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  463.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 465.— Jkn.,  Man,  1835, 249.— 
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AuD.,  Ora.  Fiog.  iii,  1835,  246,  pi.  233;  Syn.  1839,  299;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  402,  pi. 
413.— Eyt.,  Mod.  Atiat  1838, 177.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  bB.— Tkmm., 
Man.  iv,  1840,  557.— Gray,  Liat  B.  Br.  Mns.  1844, 147  ;  Geo.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  G29 ; 
List  Br.  B.  1863,  209.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  121;  Mus.  P.-B.  viii,  1865,  5.— 
DkKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  320.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  341.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii, 
1849,  483.— News.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857,  104.— Cass.,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exp.  1858, 
345.— Murk.,  Edinb.  N.Phil.  Jouni.  1859/231.— Scl., P.  Z.  8. 1859,237.— Degl.- 
Gerbe,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1867,  572.— Coues,  Key,  lfc72,  296. 

Mej-ganser  cucuUatuSf  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  pt.  ii,  1824,  168. — Bp.,  List,  1838,  59. — 
Macgil.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1842, 196. 

Lophodyles  cttcuUatuSf  Reich.,  S.vst.  Av.  1852,  ix. — Bp.,  Comptee  Rend,  xliii,  1856. — 
Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  816.— gcL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  369.- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash. 
Ter.  1860,  265.— Ha  yd.,  Rep.  1862,  176.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  159.— 
Coues?.  ibid,  v,  1868,  201.— Gundl.,  Av.  Cuba,  1866,  391.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 
144.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  202.— Stev.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ter.  1870,  466.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12.— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872,  183; 
and  of  many  writers. 

Hah. — The  whole  of  North  America.    Europe:  for  occorrences,  see  authors  above 
quoted.     Cuba  (Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  1857,  231). 
Lieutenant  WatTcn^s  Expedition. — 5475,  Yellowstone  River. 
Later  ifx^w^i/iow*.— 60861,  Green  River. 

Tbe  Hooded  Merganser  is  tbe  most  abundaot  one  of  the  three  in  the 
Missouri  region.  M.  serrator  is  the  rarest;  I  have  not  myself  met  with 
it.  M.  cucullatvs  breeds  in  Northern  Dakota,  and  also  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  Milk  Bivers. 


ORDER  bl-buAjNUi  UDlibl   TOTIPALMATE  BIKDa 

Family  PELECAXID^:  Pelicans. 

PELECA>US  TRACHYRHYNCHUS,  Lath. 

White  Pelican* 

Peltcanm  erythrorhynckuM^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  571.— DoxxD.,  Beytr.  Om.  ii,  850. — 


l^;r>.  271  (coa8t  of  Califoraia).— D]{>:ss.,  Ibis,  1866,  45  (Texari,  in  winter,  com- 
moo).— Col K6,  Pr.  Plnla.  Acad.  1866, 100  (ArizoDa).— BoaRDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc 
ix,  186*2,  130  (Calais,  Maine,  accidental).— Vebk.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iii,  18^  160 
(hame).— AiXKN,  ilM,  iv,  1864,  89  (same).— CocES,  ihxd.  r,  1868,  302  (same).— 
McIlwr.,  ibid,  T,  1866,  9a  (Canada  West,  two  instances).— Aixex,  BalL  U.  C. 
Z.  ii,  1871,  364  (Florida,  winter,  common,  and  said  to  breed);  iii,  1872,  183 
(Utah).— CocES,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 125  (South  Carolina).— TcRXB.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  M)9,  46  (rare).— Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  298  (New  York).— 
Tkippe,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  241  (Iowa). — Gioian,  Am.  Nat.  iv,  1871,  758 
(Lake  Hurou^.— f  Mayx.,  Guide,  1870,  149  (Nautucket).— Clarke,  Am.  Nat.  v, 
1871,  2.')2  (Lake  Michigan).— Snow,  B.  Kaus.  1873, 11.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N. 
Y.  X,  1874,  39y  (Illinois). 

PeUcanuH  trachyrhynchus.  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  884  (based  on  Rtntgh-billed  Pelican  of 
Gen.  Svn.  vi.  586).— Steph.,  Shaw's  G.  Z.  xiii,  1825,  117.— Licht.,  Abb  Akad. 
Berl.  Irt38,  pi.  3,  f.  5.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 60.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  309.— ScL., 
P.  Z.  S.  1868,  269;  Ibis,  i,  1859,  233  (Western  Central  America).— Newb.,  P.  B. 
R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 109.— Heerm.,  ibid,  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  72.— Maxi.m.,  J.  f.  O.  vii, 
1859,  259.— Bd.,  SUnsbury's  Rep.  1852,  324.— WoODH.,  Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  105.— 
CorES,  Key,  1872,  300. 

CyrtopeHcanuH  track yrhynchuSy  Reich. — Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  163. 

Pi'letanus  onocrotaliu  var.,  F0R8T.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772. 

Ptltcanus  onocrotalus,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  400.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A  ii,  1831,  472  (north  to 
6l~ ). — NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  471.    (Not  of  European  writers.) 

PtlecanuH  amiricanuHf  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  tiSf  pi.  311 ;  Syn.  1839,  309;  B.  Am.  vii, 
1844,  20,  pi.  422.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871, 119  (Minnesota,  common,  mi- 
gratory). 

«  PelrcanuH  hravhydactylun,  Licht.  f 

(f)  PelecauHS  occipitalis,  RiDGW.,  "American  Sportsman,"  iv,  1874,  297  (Nevada). 

Uab. — North  America,  up  to  lat.  61^  at  least.  Rare  or  casual  in  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England.  Abundant  in  the  iuterior,  especially  west  of  the  MississippL  Texas 
and  Florida.    South  to  Central  America. 

The  geographical  distributioD  of  the  White  Pelican  may  be  clearly 
traced  froui  the  above  qiiotatious.  Its  occarrence  in  New  England  at 
the  present  time  is  wholly  fortuitous,  though  it  has  been  observed  in 
Maine  and  Massa<5hu8etts.  But  Mr.  Allen's  record  of  a  flock  at  Nan- 
tucket {Am.  Nat.  iii,  640)  is  erroneous,  as  he  subsequently  pointed  out 
{ibid,  iv,  08),  P.  fuscus  having  been  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  of  scarcely 
oftener  occurrence  in  the  Middle  States  and  most  portions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  is  said  to  be  common  in  Florida.  In  the  West  I  have 
found  it  in  many  localities — on  the  Ked  River  of  the  North  and  some  of 
its  affluents,  on  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
California.  It  formerlv  bred  in  immense  numbers  about  Great  Salt 
Lake,  where  it  has  decreased  iu  abundance  of  late.  Mr.  Ridgway  tells 
me  of  vast  ban<ls  now  nesting  about  Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevada,  where 
he  took  over  a  hundred  eggs  from  as  many  nests;  these  were  merely  a 
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heap  of  eartii  scraped  up  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  He  has  also 
shown  that  the  curious  horny  comb  or  crest  of  the  bill,  being  deciduous, 
is  regularly  shed  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  casting  of 
deers'  horns.  The  breeding  range  of  the  species  is  very  extensive,  ap- 
parently determined  less  by  latitude  than  by  the  occurrence  of  suitable 
places  anywhere  within  the  general  range  of  the  species.  1  have  not 
noted  any  breeding  resorts  within  the  Missouri  region,  though  doubtless 
there  are  such.  The  large  numbers  of  Pelicans  I  observed,  however,  in 
Northern  Dakota,  at  various  times  in  the  summer,  leads  me  to  presume 
that  they  nest  in  that  region,  especially  about  the  Lake  River,  a  short 
expansive  affluent  of  the  Mouse  Eiver,  more  like  a  great  prairie  slough 
than  an  ordinary  river.  In  May,  1873, 1  took  a  female  on  the  lied  River, 
near  Pembina;  the  specimen  was  in  very  poor  flesh,  with  worn,  harsh 
plumage,  which  was  attributable  to  a  disease  of  the  pouch.  On  the  in- 
side of  this  organ  were  fastened  in  clusters  great  numbers  of  a  louse- 
like parasite,  which  produced  an  induration,  ulceration,  and,  finally, 
perforation  of  the  membrane  in  several  places,  so  that  the  bird  must 
have  had  difficulty  in  feeding.  The  intestines  were  loaded  with  some 
kind  of  afscarides.  In  the  stomach  were  found  about  fifty  crawfish 
(Astacutf), 

Family  PHALACROCORACIDiE :  Cormorants. 

GRACULUS  DILOPHUS,  (Sw.)  Gray. 

Double-crested  €ornoraiit;  Shag« 

a.  dilophus. 

PdecanuH  (Carbo)  dilophw,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  473. 

Carbo  dUophn8,  Gamb.^  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad,  i,  1849,  237. 

Phalacrocorax  dt/opAiM,  NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  ie:W,  483.— Bp.,  Lifit,  1838,  60.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog. 
iii,  18:^-),  420 ;  v,  1839,  629 ;  pi.  257 ;  Svn.  1839, 302 ;  B.  A.  vi.  1844, 42.^,  pi.  416.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  344.— Bd.,  Stansbury'e  Rep.  1852,  324  (Great  Salt  Lake).— 
PCTN.,  Pr.  E88.  lust,  i,  1856,  221.— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  viii,  1861,  71  (Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  breeding). — Tuunb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38  (winter,  rare). 

Graculus  dilophM,  Ghay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  — .— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  172;  Compt. 
Rend.  1856,  766.— Bd.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  877 ;  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nov.  1859  (Cape 
Saiut  Lucas).- Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  267.— Coues.  Pr.  Phila. 
Acud.  1861,  241  (Labrador);  1866, 100  (California);  1871,  :J8  (North  Carolina, 
common  in  winter). — Boakdm.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 130  (Maine,  in  winter). — 
CoUES,  ibid,  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina,  in  winter).- Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
iv%  1864,  89  (New  England  coast,  in  winter).— Veiul,  ibid,  iii,  1862,  160  (the 
same). — Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 302  (the  same). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
298.— Daix  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  302  (Ala8ka).—ALLKX.  Bull.  M.  C. 
Z.  iii,  1872, 18;i  (Great  Salt  Lake).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  11  (migratory).— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  303.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  390  (Illinois). 

Phalacrocorax  fioridanus^  Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  260  (Missouri). 

Graculwf  JioridanuSf  MclLWiU,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1871,  95  (Canada). 

b.  floridanns. 

Phalacrocorax  flondanusy  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  387 ;  ▼,  1839,632 ;  pi.  251 ;  Syn.  1839, 

303 ;  B.  Am.  vi,  1843,  430,  pi.  417. 
Graculus  Horidanua^  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855, 172;  Compt.  Rend.  Ixii,  18.^6,  766.— Lawr., 

B.  N.  A.  1858,  879.— Bry.,  Pr.  Host.  Soo.  vii,  1859.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr.  iv, 

18()3,  23  (in  part;  includes  mrxicanua  and  "  totrn<«idn")— Allen,  Bull.  M.  C.  Z. 

ii,  1871,  365.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  38  (north  to  North  Carolina). 
Graculus  dihphua,  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii  (in  part). 
Graculus  dilophus  var.  Jioridanusy  Coues,  Key,  1872,  303.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 

lc74,  390  (Illinois). 
Phalacrocorax  bravilicnsiHy  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838,  60.    (Whether  of  authors  7    If  found 
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not  specificAlly  distinct  from  dilophuSj  the  name  will  take  priority  for  this  Bpecii-s. 
8chiegcl  uuitea  the  two.) 

Hab. — North  America  at  large,  in  the  interior  as  well  as  coastwise.  Var.  floridanua 
from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  ranging  north  to  the  Ohio  {Audubon)  and  to 
North  Carolina  (Coties). 

Tbi«  ia  the  only  Bpecies  of  Cormorant  known  to  range  generally 
throughout  the  interior.  Most  of  the  several  species  attributed  to  NortU 
America  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone,  G,  carbo  being  the  Atlantic- 
coast  species,  and  O,  niexicanus  being  from  the  Gulf  and  some  ways  up 
the  Mit$si88ippi  Valley. 

1  am  credibly  informed  of  breeding  phices  of  this  species  on  the  Mis- 
souri, where,  however,  1  never  recognized  the  bird  myself,  though  I  saw 
it  on  the  Ked  River  of  the  Korth  in  May.  It  was  first  described  by 
iSwainson  from  the  Saskatchewan,  and  it  ranges  southward  through  the 
Missouii  region.  It  has  been  found  to  breed  in  Labrador  and  the  Gulf 
ot  Saint  Lawrence,  whence  it  migrates  southward  in  the  fall,  wiuteriug 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  It8  occurrence  at  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  various  points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sitka  to  Gape 
Saint  Lucas,  has  been  noted. 

GRACUT.US  MEXICANUS,  (Brandt)  Bp. 

Mexican  Cormorant* 

Carbo  mexicanusj  Brandt,  Bull.  8c.  Acnd.  St.  Petersh.  iii,  18:^7,  56. 

Graculva  mexicanuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1855,  173, — Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  l^f58, 879. — Sxow,  B. 

Kans.  187.3, 12  (specimeu  near  Ljiwrence,  Kiinsas,  April,  1H72.— CoUES,  Key,^^. 
Graculus  **floridanu8  eV^  mexicanue,  SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr.  iv,  1863, 24  (excl.  syn.  "town- 

sendiij  AUD.") 
* '  Carbo  gracu  lus,  ex  parte^  Temm."    ( Sch  legeh  ) 
"  Phalacrocorax  lacuHtris^  Gundl.,  Mss."    (Lawrence.) 
"  Phalacrocorax  resplendens  {ad.),  et  totmsendii  (J^^-))  Lemb.,  Atcs  de  Cuba.'* 

J7a&.~Soutliem  United  States  and  southward.  Up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Illinois 
(Bidgiray)  and  Kansas  (Snow).  Texas.  New  Mexico  (Henry).  Matamoras  (Dresaer, 
Ibis,  1866,45).    Hondums  ( Taj/^or,  Ibis,  1860, 315).    Cuba  (Lawrence,  Gundlachy  Lembeye). 

In  my  present  judsraent,  this  species  is  entirely  distinct  from  G.  dilophua,  though 
nearly  allied.  Dr.  Scblegel  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying  it  with  the  P.floriaanus  of 
Audubon,  and  in  citing  as  synonymous  P,  townaendii  ;^thG  latter  belongs  to  penicillatuM. 

The  claim  of  this  species  to  a  place  in  the  present  work  rests  upon 
the  announcement  of  its  occurrence  in  Kansas,  by  Prof.  Snow,  as  above. 


Of  the  five  remaining  families  of  North  American  birds  (ProceUariidiej 
LaridcBj  Colymhidce^  Podicipidcej  Alcidw)^  the  first  and  fifth  are  marine, 
and  have  no  representatives  in  the  Missouri  region.  They  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  considered  in  this  volume,  my  material  on  ProceUariidcB  and 
Alcidce  being  reserved  for  elaboration  in  another  connection.  The  other 
three  families  will  here  be  treated  monographically,  to  include  all  the 
known  North  American  species,  biographical  items  of  those  found  in  the 
Missouri  re^on  being  added,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  work. 


MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

Several  years  have  passed  since  the  writer  began  to  pay  special  attention  ifo  this 
interestiuu  and  difficult  group.  He  has  already  published,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  ie6'2-'63,  revisions  of  the  North  American  forms  of  the  prin- 
cipal subfamilies,  preliminary  to  the  present  more  complete  work.  This  memoir  hat 
lain  in  Mss.  since  1864,  being  retouched  from  time  to  time,  as  additional  material 
otfered.  Final  revision  has  been  made  within  the  present  year,  bringing  the  sabjecfe 
up  to  date.  Since  the  earlier  papers  were  published,  my  views  of  what  constitutes  a 
species  have  been  moditied,  while  a,  few  mistakes  in  those  articles  have  been  corrected; 
but  I  find  coiuparati^^ely  little  to  alter.  The  article  on  Larida*,  in  the  "Key  to  North 
American  Birds"  (1872),  expresses  very  nearly  my  present  views,  though  one  or  two 
hasty  steps  in  that  portion  of  the  work  require  to  be  retraced. 

Containing  the  richest  collection  of  American  Larida  in  the  world,  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  oilers  great  facilities  for  this  study — faeilities  of  which  the  liberality  of  the 
policy  of  the  Institution  has  permitted  me  to  fully  avail  myself.  I  have  also  examined 
the  specimens  in  other  of  our  largo  public  collections,  while  many  have  been  furnished 
me  frou)  jirivate  sources.  For  favors  of  this  kind  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  have  aimed  to  make  the  present  article  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  term  "  monograph.''  It  embraces  nil  the  species  known  to  occur  in  North  America. 
These  are  treated  in  full,  with  freqnent  reference  to  extralimital  allies.  As  will  be  ob- 
served,  extensive  synonymical  lists  have  been  prepared,  embracing,  it  is  believed,  nearly 
all  the  names  which  have  been  proposed,  with  many  additional  references  for  geo> 
graphical  distribution,  &c  Most  of  the  quotations  have  been  personally  TT\ade  or  ver- 
iiied  ;  in  cases  in  which  this  was  impracticable,  the  authority  is  generally  added.  No 
one  need  be  reminded  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  such  lists  of  thousands  of  figures  printed 
correctly,  there  l>eing,  of  course,  no  guiding  context  for  the  compositor.  I  can  only 
hnpe  that,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  references  to  dates,  volumes,  pages,  and  phites, 
will  be  found  generally  correct.  Most  points  of  synonymy  are  freelv  discussed,  with- 
out the  slightest  personal  bias.  The  matter  of  geographical  distribution  receives 
special  attention.  Seasonal  changes  of  plunmge,  and  those  dependent  on  age— great 
in  this  family,  and  frequently  perplexing — as  well  as  individual  variations  in  size  and 
coloration,  are  given  in  full,  so  far  as  I  am  acqitainted  with  them.  The  chief  anatom- 
ical peculiarities  of  the  subfamilies  and  leading  genera  are  presented  from  original 
dissections. 

A  beautiful  series  of  colored  illustrations  of  the  head,  wing,  and  other  characteristic 
parts,  prepared  for  this  memoir  by  a  competent  artist,  will  be  presented  in  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  Prof.  Baird's  work,  now  publishing,  it  being  impracticable  to  print 
them  here. 

It  is  unnecessary  toadvert  to  various  classifications  of  the  Laridinehir^fi  which  have 
been  proposed  and  received  more  or  less  support.  Authors  differ  even  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  group,  while  no  two  are  entirely  in  accord  as  to  its  subdivisions.  Prof. 
Huxley  unites  the  Laridce  and  rrocellaiiidcB  with  the  Alddaey  iStc,  in  a  group  Cecomor- 
phcc,  Kesi>ecting  the  Laridcp  alone,  most  authors  make  them  a  family  with  either  two 
or  four  sublumilies.  The  genera  which  have  been  proposed  are  altogether  too  many. 
There  are  but  four  leading  genera,  corresponding  to  the  four  subfamilies;  and  but 
few  others  nee<l  or  even  permit  recognition.  I  subdivided  too  mncb  in  my  earlier 
papers,  and  now  throw  most  of  the  so-called  genera  under  Larm  and  ^tema  re6i>ect- 
ivi  ly. 

Disclaiming  any  desire  to  institute  comparisons  lietween  this  and  other  memoirs  on 
the  subject,  a  few  leading  ones  may  be  noticed.  One  of  the  earliest  special  papers  of 
any  considerable  merit,  is  Macgillivray's,  in  the  Wernerian  Society's  Memoirs ;  it  is 
very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  certain  later  articles.  Brueh 
and  Bonaparte,  it  is  believed,  have  lM*en  signally  unsuccessful  in  handling  these^birds. 
Bruch's  work  of  1853  required  in  1855  altogether  too  many  changes  to  leave  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favor ;  while  his  later  paper  itself  might  be  very  harshly  criticized.  The 
character  of  Bonaparte's  general  work  jnst  before  his  death,  which  occurred  while  the 
article  on  Laridcs  was  printing  in  the  "Conspectus,"  is  t<jo  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. Prof.  Schlegel's  articles  in  the  **  Museum  Pays-Bas"  are  much  more  satisfactory, 
though  some  species  are  rejected  which  he  might  have  retained  had  he  seen  them.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  contribntion  to  Prof.  Baird's  work  of  1853  is  an  important  advance  from 
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the  Andnbnnian  perifMl,  as  far  aa  the  North  American  specien  are  concerred.  Dr.  Bla- 
Biiif»>  review  of  the  family  (J.  f.  O.  l'?6r>-**Tt>'  ig  a  ver>-  important  coutribntioo,  as  is 
also  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salviu's  paper,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  liiiC].  on  the  Neotropical  forms. 

Determination  of  species  in  this  family  is  difficult.  Without  reference  to  the  abstract 
questions  involved  of  the  nature  of  species,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reco^ize  or 
df  fine  a  considerable  number  of  species  vhich  autiiors  holding  such  views  as  Broch  and 
Bonaparte  do.  have  songht  to  maintain.  The  same  laws  of  variation  nnder  latitude,  cli- 
mate, and  other  physical  influences  which  hive  been  proven  elsewhere,  hold  here,  re- 
quiring rcHTognition  of  various  geographical  races,  rather  than  species,  many  forms 
being  found  to  grade  into  each  other.  Further  difficulty  arises  in  the  circomstaiice 
that  while  the  sexes,  as  a  rule  if  not  without  exception,  of  Larida  are  alike,  the  indi- 
vidual differences  in  size  and  plumage,  according  to  nge  and  season,  are  at  a  high  rat«y 
requiring  large  allowances.  Characters  must  be  decided  to  furnish  grounds  for  species 
in  this  ;«roup ;  and,  although  very  nice  distinctions  frequently  subsist  (among  Ster' 
nifia  paiticularly),  it  must  bt:  conf(*ssed  that  every  large  collection  contains  doubtful 
specimens.  The  shade  of  the  ** gull-blue^  of  the  mantle  of  roost  species  of  this  familr 
varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  age  and  wear  of  the  feathers,  sea>on,  locality, 
and  even  as  a  purely  fortuitous  circumstance.  The  pattern  of  the  primaries  when 
marked,  as  is  usual,  with  black  and  white  in  certain  areas,  is  only  approximately  con- 
stunt  for  the  same  age  of  individual  feathers ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  subject  to  nearly  etmtin- 
KOVA  progressive  changes  with  age  and  **  wear^  of  the  quills.  In  their  progress  toward 
maturity,  young  Laridce  are  usually  subject  to  a  series  of  changes  aflectiug  the  color 
of  the  plumage  and  of  the  bill  and  feet  very  materially,  as  well  as  the  stature.  There 
are  also,  among  the  Jaegers,  special  states  of  pinmage.  The  moult  appears  to  be  always 
double,  vernal  and  autumnal ;  from  this  result  the  seasonal  changes  which  are  over 
and  above  the  others  referred  to ;  these  are  almost  always  strongly  pronounced.  The 
moulting  of  the  wing-quills  is  always  gradually  successive,  almost  feather  by  feather, 
BO  that  the  birds  are  at  no  time  deprived  of  flight.  The  change  may  be  advantage- 
ously studied  in  ibe  Terns,  froni  the  heavily-silvered  fresh  quill  to  the  worn  dosky- 
brown  one.  The  vhile  areas  on  the  quills  of  Gulls  and  Terns  appear  to  have  less  vitid- 
ity  than  those  parts  which  are  loaded  with  pigment,  for  we  frequently  find  the  quills 
worn  away  acconliog  to  tbe  pattern  of  toeir  markings.  Some  rules  of  change  in 
plumage  are  these :  Young  birds  have  their  own  livery  ;  at  first  darker  than  that  of 
the  adults,  or  at  least  mottled  with  dark  colors ;  there  may  be  several  different  stages. 
Sexes  are  alike.  Winter  and  summer  vestures  are  different ;  black  on  the  head,  and 
rosy  on  tbe  under  parts,  are  greatly  restricted  or  wanting  in  winter;  even  a  blaek  body 
may  be  changed  to  light.  In  white-headed  hpecies,  dusky  variegation  of  the  head  and 
tifxk  occurs.  Ordinarily  more  than  a  year  is  consumed*  in  the  progress  to  maturity  ; 
such  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  larger  Gulls  and  Jaegers. 

Anatomical  characters  are  very  constant  throughout  the  family.  The  osteology  is 
almost  the  same  throughout,  excepting  the  skull  oi  Rhynchopt;  minor  skeletal  features 
are  given  under  several  heads  beyond.  Other  peculiarities  are  nearly  confined  to  fle- 
tails  ot  the  digestive  system.  Of  the  pterylosis  it  may  be  observed,  after  Nitzsch,  that 
the  general  character  is  perfectly  scolopaciue ;  that  the  tracts  and  spaces  are  narrowed 
in  SleminoFf  and  somewhat  peculiar  in  LesiridirKTy  there  approaching  the  ProcellariidiP, 
It  is  a  curious  rule  (subject,  however,  to  exceptions)  that  three  of  the  four  subfamilies 
are  distiuguisbed  by  shape  of  tail — cuneate  in  Lestridipo?,  square  in  Larincp,  forked  in 
Sterninct  and  Jlhynchopinof. 

The  bibliography  of  the  family  is  extensive  and  involved,  though  perhaps  not  nn- 
nsually  so,  and  certainly  not  more  so  than  would  be  expected  in  a  group  where  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  the  species  even  upon  examination  of  specimens,  let  alone 
descriptions.  I  have  done  my  best  in  this  matter,  following  the  law  of  pnority  in  the 
selection  of  names,  excepting  only  when  earlier  ones  would,  if  used,  supersede  those 
Linnaeus,  and  taking  this  author  at  1758. 

More  or  fewer  (in  some  chutes  scores)  of  specimens  of  all  the  North  American  Larida 
have  been  personally  examined,  excepting  these  :  Rkodoetethia  rosea  and  Xema  fmrcatmm. 
The  available  material  includes  a  large  proportion  of  types,  among  them  those  of  Audn- 
bon,  Richardson,  Peale,  Gambel,  Casein,  Lawrence,  Baird. 


Family  LARID^. 


Cu.  Natatores  lotiffipenneSf  narihus perciis,  lateralihuSf  halluee  libro. 

The  preceding  brief  diagnosis  distinguishes  the  Larida  fVom  other  familiee  of  the 
Ifatatores.  Anseres  and  Pygopodee  differ  in  their  short  wings,  &c. ;  the  Stt^anopodet, 
which  are  ]ougij>ennine,  are  separated  by  their  totipalmatea  feet ;  while  the  Procdla- 
riidaf  the  associates  of  Larida  under  Lcftgipennes,  are  recognized  by  the  peculiaritieB 
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of  the  noBtrils,  beside  some  anatomical  features.    The  family,  tbas  separated  from  other 
XatatoreSf  may  be  fully  defined  as  follows : 

Bill  of  moderate  length,  entire,  or  fnmished  with  a  cere,  the  npper  mandible  longer 
than,  as  long  as,  or  shorter  than  the  under;  the  culmen  convex;  the  commissure  very 
large,  the  cutting  edges  without  lamellsB,  the  symphysis  of  the  inferior  mandibular 
rami  complete  for  a  considerable  distance,  an  eminence  being  formed  at  their  junction. 
No  gular  sac.  Feathers  usually  extending  further  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
than  on  the  culmen,  and  further  between  the  rami  than  on  the  sides  of  the  under 
mandible. 

Nostrils  linear  or  oval ;  direct,  pervious,  lateral,  opening  on  the  basal  half  of  the  bill. 

Ejtes  of  moderate  size,  placed  about  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Wings  long,  broad,  strong,  pointed,  with  little  or  no  concavity.  Primaries  very  long, 
more  or  less  acute,  the  first  longest,  the  rest  rapidly  gr^iduated.  Secondaries  numerous, 
short,  broad,  with  rounded  or  excised  tips.  Tertials  of  moderate  length,  straight, 
rather  stiff. 

Legs  placed  well  forward  on  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  perfectly  ambulatorial. 
Thighs  entirely  covered  and  concealed. 

Tibia;  projecting;  feathered  above:  a  considerable  portion  below  naked,  covered  with 
more  or  less  dense,  sometimes  reticulated,  skin. 

Tarsi  of  moderate  length  or  rather  short;  compressed;  rather  slender:  anteriorly 
transversely  scutellate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticulate. 

Anterar  toes  of  moderate  leu^h,  the  middle  usually  about  equal  to  the  tarsus ;  the 
outer  shorter  than  the  middle,  intermediate  between  it  and  the  inner;  scutellate  supe- 
riorly; all  of  normal  number  of  segments  (3,  4,  5). 

Hallux  present;  very  small,  short,  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  other  toes;  en- 
tirely free  and  disconnected ;  of  the  normal  number  of  segments,  (2) —except  in  Bissa, 

Webs  broad  and  full,  extending  to  the  claws ;  their  surfaces  finely  reticulated,  their 
edges  usually  more  or  less  incised,  sometimes  rounded. 

Claws  fully  developed,  comprised,  curved,  more  or  less  acute,  the  edge  of  the  middle 
dilated,  but  not  serrated. 

Tail  very  variable.  Body  generally  rather  full,  and  sometimes  slender.  Xeok  rather 
long.  Head  of  moderate  size.  Plumage  soft,  dose,  thick;  its  colors  simple — white, 
black,  brown,  or  pearl-blue  predominating ;  bright  tints  hardly  found,  except  ou  the 
bill  or  feet,  or  as  a  temporary  condition ;  the  sesces  alike  in  color,  but  the  plumage 
varying  greatly  with  age  and  season.  Eggs  generally  t^r^e,  light-colored,  with  numer- 
ous heavy  dark  blotches.  Nidification  normally  terrestrial ;  reproduction  altrical ; 
young  ptilopsedic. 

Palate  with  a  median  and  two  lateral  ridges,  papillate.  Nasal  aperture  long,  linear, 
its  edges  papillate.  Opening  of  Eustachian  tube  conspicuous.  Tongue  fully  formed, 
fleshy,  apically  more  or  less  corneous  and  bifurcate,  posteriorly  bipartite,  papillate. 
Mouth  capacious. 

(Esophagus  capacious,  muscular,  very  distensible,  bnt  stri^igbt,  without  permanent 
dilatations,  its  mucous  membrane  longitudinally  plicate.  Proventriculus  directly  con- 
tinuous with  oesophagus,  saccular;  its  glands  simple  follicles,  forming  a  complete  zone. 
Gigerinm  nearly  directly  continuous  with  the  proventriculus ;  moderately  muscular,  its 
cuticular  lining  dense,  hard,  rugose.  No  fully-formed  pyloric  valves.  Duodenal  fold 
of  ordinary  character.  Intestines  of  moderate  length  and  calibre.  Colon  very  short. 
CcBca  coli  always  present,  but  extremely  variable  in  length.  A  capacious  globular 
cloaca.    A  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  urinary  bursa. 

Lobes  of  liver  unequal,  connected  loosely  superiorly.  No  lobulus  spigelii.  Pancreas 
well  developed.  Hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  opening  usually  close  together,  at  the 
termination  of  the  duodenal  fold.  Gall-bladder  and  spleen  usually  if  not  always  pres- 
ent ;  the  latter  small,  elongated. 

Kidneys  more  or  less  completely  divided  into  lobules,  especially  in  SternintB,  Open- 
ings of  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia  upon  minute  papillie,  side  by  side,  on  the  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  separating  the  two  portions  of  the  oloaca.  No  intromittent  male 
organ. 

Opening  of  the  glotUs  rather  large,  linear,  its  edges  papillate.  Superior  larynx  with 
a  median  longitudinal  internal  crest.  Ti  achea  straight,  simple,  without  folds  or  dilata- 
tions ;  flattened  above,  cylindrical  and  smaller  in  calibre  below ;  its  rings  cartilagi- 
nous, numerous,  closely  apposed ;  each  varying  in  width  from  right  to  left  successively. 
Inferior  larynx  small  and  simple.  Bronchi  ot  moderate  and  about  equal  length ;  an- 
teriorly with  numerous  rings,  of  unvarying  width;  posteriorly  entirely  membranous. 

General  osteology  closely  correspondent  with  that  of  Pygopodes,  No  basiptery- 
goids(T),  nor  accessory  ossicles  in  the  elbow,  nor  tibial  apophysis;  no  long  bones  flat- 
tened as  in  Sphenisd. 

The  above  characters  define  a  natural  group  of  birds  Ibnnd  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Regarding  the  value  of  the  group,  however,  and  of  its  subdivisions,  authors 
are  greatly  at  vanance.  It  has  usually  been  held  to  be  of  family  rank,  ana  to  com- 
prise four  subfamilies,  with  numerous  genera.    Again,  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
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groiipfl,  Lari  and  StemoB ;  the  former  comprisiDg  Lcstris  and  Laru*  ;  the  latter.  Sterna 
and  Ehymhops.  Yet,  once  more,  some  recent  orDitholo|^8t6  have  judged  that  the 
Jaegers,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Skimmers  each  represent  a  distinct  family.  Not  to  mention 
other  clasiiifications  of  the  group,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  modes  of  sobdi- 
vision.  The  value  of  the  characters  which  separate  the  Larida  from  the  Frocellariida 
ia  the  same  as  of  those  distinguishing  other  families  of  Xatatores;  the  line  dividing 
them  is  trenchant ;  end  there  are  no  aberrant  forms  in  either.* 

The  four  subfamilies  of  the  Laridmj  while  equally  well  defined,  have  yet  genera 
upon  thuir  contiues  which  serve  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  other 
families.  Witness  the  cered  bill  of  Stercorarius,  by  which  it  approaches  the  Procellariidee, 
but  is  in  nearly  every  other  particular  essentially  a  Gull.  Such  subgenera  as  Xema  and 
Creagrua  among  Larince  change  the  Larino  very  gradually  to  the  Stemine  form,  meet- 
ing, on  the  confines  of  the  latter  subfamily,  such  a  subgenus  as  the  thick-billed,  short> 
tailed  Gelochelidon,  to  render  the  transition  still  less  abrupt.  And  the  Rhynchopima:  are 
in  every  respect  true  Terns,  except  in  the  feature  of  the  unique  bill.  Examination  of 
the  iuternal  as  well  as  the  external  characters  of  the  four  subfamilies  (LeatridiniKj  La- 
rina\  Siernina,  and  Bhynchopina;)  demonstrates  that  the  first  and  secona  and  the  third 
and  fourth  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  are  the  second  and  third. 

With  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  family  in  question,  I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  its  osteology,  the  stceletous  of  the  four  subfamilies  being  so  similar  that  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  consider  them  collectively,  indicating  subfamily  discrepancies. 
The  splaneliuology  of  the  four  differs  m(»re  extensively ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  consid- 
ered the  viscera  of  each  under  the  head  of  its  typical  species,  except  as  regards  those 
of  the  lihynvhoj/utue,  which  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Stemince  that  I  have  omitted 
them  altogether.  Other  minor  points  of  splanchnic  details  I  have  presented  when 
considering  the  more  maiked  species.  I  had  hoped  to  have  given  the  myology  of  the 
family  in  detail,  but  want  of  time  and  space  forbade. 

OSTEOrXKlY. 

Crania. — The  skull  of  the  Rhynchopinw  differs  in  so  many  and  so  essential  respects 
from  that  of  the  other  three  subfamilies  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  describe 
it  separately.  The  others  may  be  most  conveniently  described  together,  in  connection 
with  the  general  osteology  of  the  family,  any  difl'erences  of  importance  being,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  pointed  out.  The  skulls  selected  for  description  are 
those  of  SUrcorariuH  pomalorhhntSj  LaruH  argeniaiusj  and  Stei*»a  hirvndo^  each  being  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  its  resiiective  subfamily.  In  this  case  I  use  ordinary  anatomical 
terms,  for  the  most  part,  without  reference  to  any  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  sknll. 

The  general  sha[)e  of  the  skull,  as  in  by  far  the  majority  of  AveSy  is  that  of  an  eleu- 
gated  pyramid  with  a  tetragonal  base.  Its  great^^st  length  is  from  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance to  the  apex  of  the  inteiTuaxillary  bone;  its  greatest  depth  from  the  middle 
of  tlxi  parietal  anchylosis  directly  downward  to  the  biise  of  the  splienoid;  its  greatest 
width  is  from  one  tympano-zygomatic  articulation  to  the  other.  This  pyramid  is 
shortest  and  broadest  in  Slercorariua^  narrowest  and  most  elongated  in  Stei'na, 

On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  is  well  marked; 
the  peri>endicular  spine  less  developed;  the  surrounding  surfaces  of  bone  are  only 
slightly  de])res8ed.  The  foramen  magnum  is  rather  large,  and  of  a  nearly  circular  shape. 
The  occipital  condyle  is  small,  but  stands  out  as  a  prominent  very  convex  hemisphere. 
There  are  well  developed  ^'mastoid"  processes. 

The  temporal  fossa  on  either  side  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  skull  is  not  very 
deep,  indicating  a  rather  small  aggregat4>  of  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  It  is 
incompletely  divisible  into  two  portions — a  posterior,  which  stretches  toward  the 
median  line  just  anterior  to  the  occipital  ridge;  and  an  anterior,  which  constitutes  the 
de])ression  ju.st  behind  the  posterior  orbital  processes.  This  division  is  most  marked 
in  Larus,  and  is  hardly  apparent  in  i^ifrcorarius.  In  neither  of  the  subfamilies  do  these 
fossa)  approach  very  near  to  the  median  line,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive, elevated,  smooth  portion  on  the  vertex  than  exists  in  other  natatorial  genera, 
as  Puffinm,  Colymbuniy  &c.,  where  the  broad  and  deep  fossse  are  only  separated  by  a 
narrow  ridge.  The  vertex  is  marked  by  a  smooth  longitudinal  depression  denoting 
the  bi-parietal  suture.  The  anterior  and* posterior  orbital  processes  are  well  developed, 
the  former  etipecially,  which  project  directly  outward  and  backwardy  with  no  down- 
ward obliquity.  The  posterior  ones  incline  at  a  considerable  angle  downward.  The  out- 
line of  the  orbital  ridge  included  between  them  difiersin  each  subfamily,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  *'  nasal "  glands.  In  Larua  these  glands  are 
almost  wholly'  contained,  except  just  at  their  anterior  termination,  in  very  deep,  weli- 
marked  fossa),  so  that  they  project  but  little  over  the  real  bony  margin  of  the  orbit. 
In  iSterna,  on  the  contrary,  the  concavity  of  the  outline  of  the  orbital  ridges  is  very 
great,  the  skull  being  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  point,  and  therefore  the  glands 

*  Audubon  has,  indeed,  included  the  Jaegers  among  the  ProcellariidcB,  on  the  strength 
of  their  uueutire  bill.    The  error  of  such  a  procedure,  however,  needs  no  comment. 
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lie  rather  in  grooves  along  the  eclges  of  the  orbitiil  ridceR  than  in  true  fosfuo,  and  con- 
sequently project  so  as  to  form  more  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  th<in  is  aflbrdcd  by  its 
bony  parietes.  Stercorarius  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  but  much  nearest  to  Lams. 
Id  all  three  of  the  subfamilies,  however,  the  internal  or  convex  borders  of  these  supra- 
orbital fossie  meet  ou  the  median  line,  where  they  are  merely  separated  by  a  longitud- 
inal ridge ;  and  the  fosste  are  so  deficient  anteriorly  that  the  ducts  of  the  glands  do 
not  pass  through  a  foramen  in  the  roof  of  the  orbit  as  in  some  genera  of  brachypterous 
NatatoreSy  but  pass  directly  beneath  the  anterior  orbital  processes. 

The  forehead  is  rather  broad  and  iat,  with  a  slight  concavity  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely.  It  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  broad  and  prominent  anterior  or- 
bital processes ;  anteriorly  by  the  fronto-maxillary  suture.  This  suture  is  ouly  very 
moderately  moveable  (very  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Khynehopn^  and  is 
somewhat  concave  from  the  projecting  backward  of  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  bones 
behind  that  of  the  intermaxillary.  In  the  most  adult  skulls  the  nasal  bones  may  be 
distinctly  traced,  lying  on  either  side  of  and  closely  apposed  to  the  intermaxillary  bone 
at  its  base,  running  forward  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  becoming  perfectly  anchy- 
losed  with  the  latter.  Just  external  to  the  nasal  bones,  on  either  side,  is  the  *' nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary,"  mnoing  upward  and  backward  from  the  superior 
maxillary,  to  join  the  frontal  bone  at  its  edge  just  anterior  to  the  orbital  process.  This 
bone,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  nasal  fossfe,  is  usually  called 
the  **  maxillary  or  descending  ramus  of  the  nasal  bone;''  and  such  is  its  true  character, 
as  appears  even  in  such  a  nearly  allied  genus  as  Puffinus,  But  here  this  bone  seems 
quite  disconnected  with  the  nasal  bone  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  completely 
consolidated  with  the  superior  maxillary.  The  separation  is  well  marked  in  the  three 
subfamilies,  especially  iu  Slema, 

The  chief  difference  in  the  intermaxilliry  bones  of  the  three  subfamilies  is,  that  in 
Larin(r  and  Lesiridince  the  apex  is  decurvod  at  a  considerable  angle  over  the  apex  of 
the  inferior  maxilla ;  while  in  Sterninte  there  is  no  such  deflection.  The  coalescence  of 
the  two  mandibular  with  the  superior  mesial  process  is  also  here  more  extended  thou 
in  the  other  subfamilies,  and  consequently  the  bony  margin  of  the  nasal  aperture  is  of 
less  extent.  In  all,  the  mesial  process  is  thin  and  depressed,  flat  beneath,  trans- 
versely convex  above,  rising  gradually  to  the  fronto-maxillary  suture ;  and  there  is 
but  a  slight  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  frontal  and  intermaxillary  bone,  very 
different  from  wliat  obtains  in  Jihynchops,  This  mesial  process  always  retains  more  or 
less  distinctly  marked  the  longitudinal  line  denoting  its  original  separation  into  two 
halves.  The  mandibular  processes,  as  usual,  are  weaker  and  slenderer  than  the  mesial, 
though  not  greatly  so ;  they  diverge  from  it,  and  from  each  other,  at  a  very  slight  angle. 
They  are.  horizontal  and  quite  straight,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  zygo- 
matic bones. 

The  orbits,  as  usual  among  the  Nalaiorf^f  are  large  and  irregularly  shaped,  being  de- 
ficient as  to  their  bony  parietes.  Beside  the  difference  in  their  roofs,  already  detailed, 
each  of  the  subfamilies  varies  as  to  the  character  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  which  forms 
the  inter-orbital  septum.  In  Larus*  this  plate  is  perfect,  and  the  two  orbits  are  com- 
pletely separated  by  bone.  In  Siercorarius  the  moderate-sized  oval  foramen  exists  in 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  while  in  interna  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  bony  septum 
at  all,  beyond  a  slight  backward  projection  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  from  the  middle  of 
the  anterior  walls  of  the  orbit.  The  septum  between  the  orbits  and  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  is  also  exceedingly  defective  in  /S/^nva,  all  the  anterior  nerves  escaping  by  one 
large  oriftco,  which  extends  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  There  is  seen, 
however,  an  indication  of  the  more  complete  foramina  which  exist  in  the  other  sub- 
families, in  processes  which  project  inward  from  the  edges  of  this  large  orifice.  They 
do  not,  however,  meet  each  other,  nor  yet  meet  the  process  of  the  ethmoidal  plate 
which  extends  backward.  Even  the  olfactory  nerves  have  not  distinct  foramina  of 
egress,  but  escape  by  the  common  orifice.  In  all  the  subfamilies  the  course  of  the  ol- 
factory nerve  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  deep  groove  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  In 
{lie  skulls  of  JAirus  and  SUrcorarius  before  me,  the  foramen,  or  rather  canal,  which  con- 
ducts this  nerve  from  the  orbit  into  the  nasal  passages,  is  large  and  conspicuous;  in 
Sterua  it  is  much  more  contracted.  The  anterior  parietes  of  the  orbits,  which  separate 
thcni  from  the  niisal  passages,  is  very  deficient  Iwlow,  but  superiorly  it  is  more  com- 
plet<N  ami  there  jjicrced  by  two  foramina ;  one,  just  descriljed,  lor  the  olfactory  nerve; 
the  other  for  the  <hict  of  the  nasal  gland.  The  extremity  of  this  bony  septum  is  acute, 
ami  extends  downward  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  zygoma  in  Larus  and  in  Sterna;  in 
iSUrcorariuH  it  is  niiich  shorter  and  mc»rc  ohtus<;. 

The  hkrill  preseuts  on  its  inferior  aspect  the  shape  of  an  almost  perfect  isosceles  tri- 
angle. The  base  of  this  triangle  is  a  little  wider  in  the  LettUidinw  than  in  the  other 
two  suhi'amilies,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  divergence  of  the  mandibular  processes 
of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and,  beyond  them,  of  the  malar  bones.  These  last  form,  as 
usual,  with  the  thin  fiat  rami  of  the  inferior  mandible  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this 

*  Skulls  may  vary  in  this  respect.  I  describe  the  three  subfamiHes  from  the  samples 
I  have  before  me. 
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aHi>ect  of  tbc  skull.  Alon^  thi^  luedian  line  tlio  stout,  broad  e<]ge  of  the  coojoioed 
hhhOM  of  the  occipital  and  Hplieiioid,  and  further  on  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  ex- 
tend abont  as  far  as  opposite  tbe  frouto-niaxillary  suture ;  there  they  termiuate  in  a 
small  acutely-pointed  process. 

Tbe  palate  bones  ai'e  rather  widely  separated  anteriorly  ;  but  posteriorly,  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  width,  they  are  brought  into  close  apposition,  and  nearly  meet  together 
over  the  ridge  of  the  sphenoid.  They  are  oxcee<lingly  thin  and  delicate ;  their  external 
borders  straight ;  their  [losterior  extremity  more  or  less  abniptly  rounded  or  truncated, 
bearing  at  its  internal  angle  the  usual  small  projecting  process  for  the  pterygoid  artic- 
ulation. They  are  completely  anchylosed  with  the  superior  maxillary,  so  that  all  traces 
of  their  union  are  lost.  They  vary  slightly  in  shape  and  in  comparative  length,  in  the 
difierent  subfamilies,  but  not  to  any  notable  degree.  The  inferior  surface  in  all  of  them 
is  more  or  less  concave  in  a  transverse  direction,  from  the  curving  downward  of  the 
margins. 

The  internal  or  mesial  edge  of  the  palate  bone  has  joined  to  it,  along  its  anterior 
moiety,  the  romfrr.  This  is  small  and  light,  projecting  forward  from  between  the  di- 
vergence of  the  palatals,  on  the  median  line,  to  divide  the  nasal  passages  into  two. 
This  bone  is  bitid  for  about  its  third,  when  the  two  sides  1)ecome  firmly  united,  present- 
ing inferiorly  a  sharp,  narrow  e<lge ;  sui>eriorly  a  broader  margin,  which  is  deeply 
grooved  for  ne^irly  its  whole  length,  to  enable  it  to  ride  over  the  ridge  of  the  ethmoid. 
The  bone  is  thin  and  delicate  throughout,  terminating  anteriorly  in  an  extremely  at- 
tenuated a]H^x. 

The  malar  bf>nes,  or  '^zygomatic  arches,"  are  hmg  and  slender,  having  a  considerable 
outward  convexity.  They  are  thin  and  compressed  throughout  their  length,  except  just 
where  they  fuse  with  the  superior  maxillary,  when  they  become  perpendicularly  de- 
pressed instead  of  laterally  compressed,  so  that  they  may  yield  by  their  elasticity  to  an 
upward  motion  of  the  facial  bones. 

The  malar  process  of  the  os  podicellatum  is  elongated  and  well  developed,  carrying 
the  head  of  the  zygoma  far  outward  and  downward.  The  articulation  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary character.  The  orbital  process  of  the  tympanic  bone  is  moderately  long,  and 
compressed  and  broad,  and  with  a  wide,  truncated,  somewhat  nodulated,  extremity. 
The  body  of  the  bono  is  short  and  thin,  being  compressed  in  a  lateral  direction,  bat, 
like  the  orbital  and  malar  processes,  its  other  processes  are  all  largely  developed  and 
quite  strong.  Its  articulation  with  the  os  temporale  proper  is  by  two  very  convex, 
rounded  eminences  on  either  side  of  the  articulating  head  of  the  bone,  separated  by  a 
deep  notch,  which  is  deprived  of  a  smooth  articulatmg  surface.  The  proper  articula- 
tion of  the  pterygoid  bone  is  merely  a  very  small  prominent  convex  condyle,  which  is 
received  into  a  corresponding  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  pterygoid  bone.  The  head  of 
the  latter,  however,  is  rather  wide,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  edge  of  the  podicel- 
latum for  a  greater  extent  than  is  apparent  on  a  slight  inspection.  In  consequence 
of  the  development  of  the  malar  and  pterygoid  eminences  of  the  pedicellatum,  the  ar- 
ticulating surface  for  the  inferior  maxilla  is  much  elongated  transversely,  and  very 
narrow  antero-postoriorly.    Its  surface,  as  usual,  is  irregular. 

The  pterygoid  bones  are  of  moderate  length,  nearly  straight,  their  superior  borden 
thin  and  sharp ;  their  anterior  extremities  slightly  curved,  and  with  something  of  a 
groove  to  play  along  the  edge  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  sphenoid.  Their  articula- 
tion with  the  palate  bones  is  of  the  ordinary  character. 

Lack  of  basi pterygoids  may  prove  a  diagnostic  feature  of  Laridce  as  compared  with 
ProocllariidcB ;  for  they  are  certainly  present  in  many  of  the  Cecomorphce,  contrary  to 
the  original  definition  of  that  group.  A  late  writer  has  shown  that  they  occur  per- 
haps throughout  Frooellariidaf  and  has  proi>o8ed  upon  this  basis  to  separate  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  IfectriamarphcB, 

The  superior  maxillarv  bones  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  They  are  so  wedged 
between  the  intermaxillary,  malar,  and  palatal,  that,  if  we  except  that  process 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  them,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundarv  to  the  nasal  aper- 
ture, they  are  only  apparent  internal  and  superior  to  the  palatal  bones,  where  they 
form  on  either  side  a  broad,  thin  concavo-convex  dilation,  the  concavity  of  which  pre- 
sents outward  and  downward.  The  inferior  curled  margins  of  this,  their  dilation,  may 
be  seen  on  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  skull,  just  within  and  between  the  palatals,  on 
either  side  of  the  vomer,  commencing  about  opposite  its  extremity. 

The  inferior  maxillary  bone  retains  at  all  a^es,  as  usual  among  Katatores^  very  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  original  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  suture  by  which 
the  syiiiphyseal  elements  are  united  to  the  supposed  conjoined  an^^ular  and  supra-an- 
gular is  specially  noticeable,  and  the  spleuial  element  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  tbe 
inside  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  This  splenial  element  is  very  short  (e8i>ecially  in 
Sicrcorariiis),  and  has  but  little  of  a  forward  obliquity.  The  union  of  the  other  pieces 
of  the  jaw  is  complete  in  adult  life.  The  rami  are  united  at  the  symphysis  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  distance  in  Larus  and  StenvruriuHy  more  extensively  in  Sterna.  The 
coronoid  process  is  moderately  arched,  but  the  convexity  is  very  grubdual,  and  has  no 
shturp  npex.  The  angle  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw,  just  at  the  gomphosal  suture, 
is  pretty  proinineut.    The  outline  of  the  toinial  edge  of  tiie  rami  is  nearly  straight  to 
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tbe  tip,  whoro  it  in  coDsldorftlily  decnrvcd,  in  Lanu  and  Stercorariai ;  in  Stcrua  no  sncli 
duflection  exiato.  Tbe  articulatiiiK  Hurfacti  bas,  as  nsual,  an  internal  deep  coDcavity, 
and  an  external  more  ahnlloir  portiuo,  both  beinf;  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  raised 
border.  The  internal  pniceM  of  the  ariiculBting  surface  la  well  developed  and  rather 
acnte  ;  and  from  the  external  edices  of  the  articulation  there  proceeds  dovnirard  and 
forward  on  the  ed^e  of  the  jaw  a  raised  line,  for  muBoiilar  attaohmeuts,  most  connpica- 
ouB  in  Laru).  The  HurfHce  of  bone  just  posterior  to  the  articulation,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  diKUHtricns,  is  of  a  triangular  ebape,  and  its  face  preeeuts  backward  and  down- 
ward instead  of  backward  and  upnaril,  aa  in  some  other  Datstorial  genera. 

The  tomial  edgts  of  the  inferior  mitxilla  are  tbiu,  sharp,  and  erect ;  wLile  those  of 
the  mandibular  processes  of  the  iutcrmaxiltsry  are  broad  and  flat,  without  shuip  edges. 

m  /tf  Ike  lUUs  <tf  the/our  tab- 


u 


Length  from  apex  of  intermoxlllarj  to  occipital  protub... 

Lungtb  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  frunt«-niax.  suture. 

Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  occipital  coodyle-- 

Leogth  ftoiii  npex  of  intermaxillary  to  end  of  palatals 

Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  end  of  malar 

Length  from  apex  of  intermaxillary  to  post-orbital  proc's. 

LcDKth  from  npeiof  intermaxillary  to  auto-orbital  proe"*. 

Length  of  malar  bones 

Length  of  vomer 

Length  of  pterygoid  bones 

Length  of  oBita  pedicellata  (greatest) 

" "  '    "  tympano-zygomatic  articulation  ... 

mastoid  processea 

post-orbital  processee 

ante-orbital  processes - 

fronlo-niBxillary  snture 

narrowest  point  of  orbital  roof 

From  ante  to  poet-orbital  processes 

Length  of  nasal  aperture 

Diameter  of  foramen  magnum  (antero-post.) 

Oreatest  width  of  both  palatals 

Length  of  symphysis  of  rami  of  intermaxillary 

l.cngth  of  fossa  for  nasal  gland 

Length  of  inferior  maxilla  (total)  . 

Depth  of  inferior  maxilla  (greatest)  ... 

Length  of  symphysis  of  inferior  maxilla. 

Width  of  articulating  surface  of  inferior  maxilla 


9r.o 

4.T5 

vmi 

4.10 

VVi 

4.65 

«;(f. 

i7r. 

•sm 

1INI 

i.i>r> 

or>r> 

0.70 

OM 

0.56 

UM 

o.ri6 

Width  of  skull 
Width  of  skull 
Width  of  skiill 
Width  of  skull 
Width  of  sbtill 
Width  of  skull 


*  Inches  and  hundredths. 

1  The  greatest  depth  iu  Larina.  Ltttridina,  and  Slemina  is  opposite  the  cnroiiold  pro- 
cess. In  Bhgnehopitia  the  depth  juHt  anterior  to  the  symphyais  exceeds  this,  the  depth 
at  the  curonoid  process  being  only  0.45. 

Spinal  coi,i: MX.— The  niiinhor  of  vertcbrie  throughout  the  foar  subfamilies  is  nearly 
constant,  varying  at  most  by  one  or  two  vertebral,  if  at  all.  The  Strmina  appear  to 
have  one  less  vertebra  in  tbe  sacrum,  >. «.,  eleven  instead  of  twelve;  but  this  is  the 
only  ditt'ereucethat  I  havel>eeii  able  to  discover.  The  following  table  exhibits  thenum- 
Iter  of  vertebriB  beloQgiog  to  the  different  spiiml  regions  in  three  of  the  four  groups: 


Siwciea. 

t 

e 

8 

1 

12 
Vi 

n 

t 

i 

8 

i 

42 
42 
41 

Slen-orarius  poniato 

.  . 

14 
14 
14 
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The  above  table  differs  from  those  giveu  by  OWEX,  Todd's  Cj'clop.  Anat.  and  Phya., 
Art.  Avf8f  aud  bv  Eyton,  Osteol.  Avium.  Prof.  Owen's  tigiires  are :  "  Catarracte^,"  13 — ' 
9—13—8;  **  Gully''  IB— d— 11— 8;  "  JVm/'  14—8—10—8.  Mr.  Eyton  givea:  Larm*  rttK- 
bundusj  14—7—12—7;  Sterna  arctica,  Hi— 0—12— 6 ;  Ilhifnchopa  viyray  13— 6—12— ti.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  discrepant  statements  should  occur  in  the  enumeration  of  tlie 
sacral  vertebrfe,  as  the  composition  of  that  most  complex  of  all  bones  is  difficult  to 
interpret.  In  the  other  instances  we  may  presume  that  there  is  actually  a  variation 
with  the  species  in  number  of  vert-ebrto  of  the  several  regions.  I  give  the  numbers  as 
deterinineu  by  myself  in  the  specimens  of  the  three  species  above  mentioned,  adding 
the  formula?  of  Owen  aud  Eyt<3n  for  comparison. 

The  peculinrities  of  the  several  regious,  and  of  the  different  vertebrae  compocdng 
them,  may  be  brietiy  noticed : 

Ceuvical  vehtkmh.b. — The  atlas  is  little  more  than  a  simple  ring,  its  foramen  slightly 
flattened  infer iorly.  Its  **  bo<ly ''  i.s  merely  a  slight  x>rojection  on  the  inferior  edge  of  its 
circumference;  bearing,  cephalad,  a  perfectly  circular  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
occipital  condyle;  and  caudad,  and  upon  its  superior  margiu,  a  deep  longitudinal 
channel,  so  deep  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  canal  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  the 
axial  otlontoid  process.  Sui»eriorly  on  each  side  are  indications  of  transverse  pro- 
cesses; inferiorly  there  is  the  rudiment  of  a  *'  ventral  spine." 

Axi8. — This  is  of  a  scmiewhat  peculiar  shape.  The  sjfinous  and  transverse  processes, 
both  of  which  are  quite  well  tleveloped,  seem  to  lie  considerably  )>osterior  to  the 
body  of  the  vertebra,  in  consetpuMice  of  an  oblicpiity  backward  of  the  neural  arch 
from  the  centrum.  The  ventral  spine  is  well  developed,  thin,  with  an  anteriorly  con- 
vex, posteriorly  concave  margiu;  oblique  in  direction,  pnqectiug  backward  as  well  as 
downward.  The  l)ody  of  the  vertebra  proper  consists  of  little  more  than  a  base  for 
the  support  of  the  odontoid  process,  which  latter  is  acute,  well  developed,  semicylio- 
drical,  its  surface  toward  the  spinal  canal  being  tiattened.  The  transverse  artieolating 
facets  are  small,  subcircular,  slightly  concave,  situated  beneath  the  processes,  at  theii 
bases.  The  other  articulation  is  elongated,  compressed,  vertically  concave*  hori- 
zontally convex.  The  motion  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  vertebra  is  very  free  iu 
a  vertical  direction,  less  so  in  a  horizontal,  while  rotation  is  greatly  restricted. 

The  third  and  fourth  vertebra^  somewhat  resemble  the  axis  in  having  a  broad,  thin, 
longitudinal  lamina  of  bono  extending  between  the  anterior  and  i>osterior  articular 
processes.  The^^  are  also  very  short  and  bn>ad.  The  other  vertebrae  all  differ  some- 
what, but  the  difference  is  so  gradual  that  they  may  roost  conveniently  be  described 
collectively.  The  lowest  or  dorsad  vertebrie  are  the  largest  and  broadest,  but  com- 
paratively the  shortest.  Their  posterior  articular  processes  are  short  and  slightly 
divaricating ;  as  we  proceeil  up  the  neck  they  become  longer,  more  attenuate^  and 
more  widely  diverging.  This  attenuation  is  greatest  on  about  the  fifth  vertebra. 
The  transverse  processes  are  very  wide  below,  and  extend  directly  outward  from  the 
median  lino,  i  nrther  up  the  neck  they  are  less  prominent,  and  have  also  an  anterior 
obliquity.  This  pn)ces8  on  the  last  vertebra  does  not  form  a  canal  for  the  passage  of 
the  artery ;  the  canal  commences  on  the  twelfth,  as  a  simple  foramen,  becoming  nar- 
rower in  diameter,  but  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  lengthened  aud  canal-like,  up 
to  the  atlas. 

Superior  spinous  processes,  or  the  **  neural  spines,"  are  well  developed  on  the  first 
five  vertebra},  but  they  diminish  in  size  from  the  third  to  the  sixth,  when  they  become 
quite  obsolete,  and  do  not  reappear.  Inferior  or  ventral  spinous  processes  are  found 
very  well  developed  on  the  first  four  vertebrse,  being  largest  on  the  atlas ;  they  then 
entirely  disappear,  and  are  not  found  again  until  about  the  eleventh  vertebra,  where 
tlicy  are  slightly  elevated,  longitudinal,  vertical  lamellie.  Styloid  processes  are  found 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  spine,  except  the  atlas  and  axis, 
and,  usually,  the  last  vertebra.  They  commence  on  the  third  vertebra,  elongate  on 
each  successively  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  where  they  are  longest  and  thinnest,  meas- 
uring two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  They  then  regularly  grow 
shorter  and  more  obtuse  till  they  are  hardly  perceptible  on  the  thirteenth  ana  quite 
obsolete  on  the  fourteenth  or  last  cer\'ical. 

Air  is  admitted  into  the  vertebra)  by  numerous  foramina  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies, 
about  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  and  in  the  canal  for  the  artery. 

There  is  the  ordinary  diflerence  in  the  calibre  of  the  spinal  canal  in  the  centre  and 
at  the  extremities  of  each  vertebra.  The  planes  of  the  articular  surface  are,  as  usual, 
BO  disposed  as  to  procluce,  in  the  most  natural  position  of  the  head  aud  neck,  the  ordi- 
nary sigmoid  flexure.  When  the  neck  is  extended  there  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  a 
large  diamond-shaped  space  between  each  vertebra  and  the  next  covered  in  only  by 
ligamentous  tissue. 

HoiiSAL  vi:HTKnH.E. — If  wo  regard  the  presence  of  a  rib  as  characteristic  of  the  ver- 
tebrje  of  this  region  of  the  spine,  wo  shall  have  eight  as  the  total  uuuil»er  of  dorsal 
vertt'bne.  But  the  two  last  of  these  are  jierfectly  consolidated  with  and  coutinuons 
with  the  Hist  sneral;  and  their  transverse  and  spinous  processe-s  also  have  a  lateral 
and  sn|M'ri()r  ancliylosis  with  the  iliac  bones.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a  pcrfei^t  artic- 
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ulation  betweeu  these  two  last  vertebra*,  and  tho  one  jnst  before  tbeni,  pnulncing  a 
fiomewhat  moveable  joint,  never  so  lirnily  consolidated  as  are  the  other  tlorsal  vertebrsB 
'with  each  other.  But  lor  the  fact  that  they  are  costiferous,  therefore,  the  two  last 
vertebra;  u)ight  be  considered  as  e  portion  of  the  sacrum. 

On  the  first  dorsal  there  commence  abruptly  ])rominent  subrectangwlar  spinous 
processes,  which  are  a  distinguishing^  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  column.  These 
processes  of  any  two  contiguous  vertebra*  are  in  contact  for  their  whole  extent,  and 
more  er  less  completely  consolidated.  Scleroskeletal  tendons  extend  backward  from 
tho  posterior  apices  of  each  of  them.  The  transverse  processes  are  all  broad,  thin,  flat, 
horizontal,  stretching  outward  and  a  little  backward,  strengthened  by  a  prop,  which 
proceeds  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  to  the  apices  of  these  processt-^a. 
Their  apices  bear  the  ordinary  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the  rib,  and  from  each  there 
stretches  backward  an  osseous  tendon. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebraj  are  not  so  deep  vertically  nor  so  comf)re8scd  as  nsnal. 
Anteriorly,  indeed,  they  are  wider  than  deep;  their  free  ventral  surface  broad  and 
roughened,  either  with  or  without  tubercles,  as  far  as  the  fourth,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  longus  colli.    The  other  posterior  vertebrae  ai*e  thinner,  being  es|)ecially  com-  * 
pressed  at  their  centres. 

Although  the  vertebrsB  of  this  t<  gion  cannot  be  said  to  be  auchyloscd,  except  per- 
haps in  very  old  birds,  yet  they  enjoy  but  very  little  motion  u|m>u  each  other,  par- 
ticularly the  more  central  ones.  The  lirst  is  nsaally  moveable  to  a  degree,  while  some 
little  motion  is  permitted  l>etweeii  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

Sacral  vertkbrjE. — It  is  ditTlcult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vertebne  in  the  sac- 
rum, but,  as  well  as  can  be  made  out,  the  Sterninw  have  one  less  than  the  other  sub- 
families. The  element^)  of  the  sacrum  are  completely  consolidated  into  one  piece, 
together  with  the  last  two  dorsal ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  counting  the  number  of  trans- 
verse processes  which  stretch  outward,  to  abut  against  the  iuuominate  bouea  that 
their  number  can  be  estimated.  The  body  of  the  sacrum  is  thickest  in  the  middle, 
tapering  somewhat  toward  both  extremities ;  the  tapering,  however,  of  the  anterior 
extremity  is  only  apparent,  since  it  makes  up  by  increased  uepth  for  decreased  width. 
The  body  is  decidedly  curved,  giving  a  notable  degree  of  antero-posterior  concavity  to 
the  dorsum  of  the  pelvis.  Anteriorly  tho  iliac  bones  unite  on  the  median  line,  and  the 
united  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum  are  completely  anchylosed  with  them  as  well 
as  the  transverse.  About  the  middle  of  the  sacruui  the  elevated  longitudinal  ridge 
formed  by  the  united  spinous  processes  disappears,  and  the  median  line  of  the  bone  is 
smooth  and  flat.  There  are  do  signs  of  inferior  or  Tentral  spinous  processes  on  any 
part  of  the  length  of  the  sacrum.  The  transverse  processes  of  the  first  three  vertebr» 
are  conspicuous,  aud  project  directly  outward  to  be  consolidated  with  the  middle  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  ilia ;  the  next  three  are  short  and  inconspicuous,  very  little 
more  than  ridges  on  the  body  of  the  sacrum.  The  seventh  pair,  nowever,  suddenly 
become  the  longest  of  all,  running  far  outward,  reaching  even  quite  t>o  the  margins  of 
the  acetabula,  aud  they  are  strengthened  by  a  thin  vertical  plate  of  bone,  which 
stretches  down  from  them  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilia.  The  succeeding  transverse  pro- 
cesses arc  well  develoi)ed,  projecting  obliquely  outward  and  backward  to  join  the 
margin  of  the  ischia. 

Coccygeal  veutehrje. — Tlie  coccyx  has  constantly  eight  segments.  These  are 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  length  and  width  of  their  transverse  processes.  In  Siercora- 
riu8  they  are  larger  than  elsewhere,  being  all  of  nearly  the  same  length,  whereas  in 
other  genera  the  ant^^rior  ones  are  more  or  less  shortened,  and  do  not  reach  their  full 
development  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra.  These  processes  become  very  small  ou 
tho  sixth,  and  are  obsolete  on  the  seventh.  Superior  spines  are  present,  moderately 
well  develojied,  but  short.  Ventral  spines  are  wanting  on  the  fn^st  three,  but  quite 
largely  develoiKsd  on  the  last  five  vertebra?.  They  are  much  the  largest  in  SicrcorariuSf 
and  bifid  at  their  extremity. 

The  pygostyle  is  large,  of  an  irregularly  trihedral  shape ;  its  superior  margin  convex, 
its  infenor  a  little  concave;  its  base  thickened  for  articulation  with  the  seventh.  Its 
two  superior  angles  are  thin  and  rounded ;  the  inferior  is  prolonged  into  a  thick,  stout 
nodulated  apex. 

K1B8.— The  ribs  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these  all  are  articulated  with  the  spine, 
there  being  none  disconnected  with  it,  as  in  some  other  genera  of  Xaiatores,  Six  have 
a  sternal  attachment  as  well  as  a  spinal,  while  five  possi'ss  retrocedent  processes.  The 
first  is  an  exc<»edingly  slender  elongated  spiculum  of  lione,  tapering  to  a  verj'  acute 
apex,  which  is  free.  It"  extends  to  aliout  opiMwite  the  process  on  the  second  rib.  Tho 
next  five  ribs  have  l>oth  vertebral  and  sternal  portious  movably  articulated.  Of  these 
the  former  are  greatly  the  longest,  and  elongate  rapidly  with  each  successive  rib.  The 
fit<.*rnal  portions  are  very  much  shorter,  but  also  lengthen  rapidly  from  before  back- 
ward. The  splints  which  stretch  backward  and  inwartl  between  one  rib  and  another 
are  well  (leveJoi>ed.  In  the  unexpauded  thorax  they  reach  <iuite  across  two  intercostal 
spaces.    Tbe  *'  sacral  ribs"  are  very  long  and  extremely  slender.    Tho  first  articulates 
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"With  tbe  Bteruuni;  the  last  one  does  Dot,  althongh  it  has  a  sternal  rib  attached  to  it. 
Neither  of  them  shows  traces  of  posterior  oblique  processes. 

Sternum. — The  sternum  varies  more  in  the  different  subfamilies  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  the  four  types,  although  a  general  description  may  still  be  made  for 
either  of  the  groups.    I  describe  it  held  upside  down. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  pretty  regularly  rectangular,  and  about  twice  as  long  aa 
broad  across  the  middle.  In  LestridincB  and  SteminoB  the  lateral  borders  are  nearly 
straight  or  but  slightly  concave,  while  in  Larince  the  outline  is  very  concave  from  the 
protrusion  of  the  costal  processes.  This  much  greater  development  of  the  costal  pro- 
cesses in  Larus  gives  a  greater  breadth  anteriorly,  and  detracts  from  the  more  perfecfly 
rectangular  shape  which  obtains  in  the  other  subfamilies.  Just  posterior  to  the  costal 
processes  are  the  six  articulating  facets  for  the  sternal  ribs.  These  are  simply  linear 
perpendicular  eminences,  separateil  by  curved  sulci  from  each  other.  They  extend 
but  little  more  than  hall  the  length  of  the  sternum,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bor- 
der being  thin  and  plain. 

The  ant-erior  border  is  very  convex,  running  forward  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  costal  processes,  having  on  the  median  line  a  largo  semicircular,  well-developed 
manubrial  process.  The  outer  half  of  this  border  is  thin,  corresponding  with  the  costal 
processes;  the  inner  very  thick, and  deeply  grooved  to  form  the  coracoid  facets.  These 
facets  are  of  a  shape  somewhat  peculiar,  as  they  curl  downward  and  inward  toward 
each  other,  to  meet  on  the  median  lino  beneath  the  manubrium,  which  consequently 
overhangs  them.  In  the  middle  of  their  course  they  are  very  shallow,  bat  again,  at 
their  outor  extremity,  become  sulci  by  means  of  a  short,  stout  process  of  bone  which 
overhangs  them. 

The  posterior  border  differs  in  the  Lestridivw  from  the  other  subfamilies.  It  has  bat 
a  single  long,  slender  incurved  process,  forming  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  a  singla 
deep  oval  excavation.  In  the  other  subfamilies  the  outer  process  is  not  so  long  and 
slender,  it  projecting  but  little  if  any  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  xiphoid;  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  a  second  small,  short,  slender  process  midway  between  the  external  one 
and  the  xiphoid,  which  divides  the  single  membranous  space  of  the  Ltstridinm  into  two 
small  spaces,  each  of  a  more  or  less  oval  shape. 

The  dorsum  of  the  sternum  is  strongly  vaulted,  both  transversely  and  longitud- 
inally. The  amount  of  convexity  both  ways  is  greatest  in  LestridincBj  least  in  StenhtCB. 
In  Leairidina;,  also,  the  convexity  is  very  much  the  greatest  anteriorly,  while  in  the 
other  subfamilies  the  whole  dorsum  is  more  equally  vaulted.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  dorsum  is  the  prominent  ridge  which  extends  from  the  osseous  projec- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  the  coracoid  facets  obliquely  backward  and  inwiurd  to  meet 
the  keel  near  its  posterior  extremity.  This  ridge  limits  the  attachment  of  the  jmo- 
ioralia  mtdius  muscle  to  the  sternum.    It  is  proportionally  shortest  in  the  Leetndina, 

The  keel  is  remarkably  well  developed,  rising  high  above  the  dorsum.  Its  height  is 
equal  to  half  the  average  width  of  the  bone.  Its  ridge  is  very  convex,  and  does  not 
lose  itself  m  the  dorsum  until  it  has  quite  reached  the  end  of  the  bone.  Its  anterior 
border  curves  forward  with  a  strong,  wide,  and  deeply  concave  margin,  being  termi- 
nated by  a  well  develop|ed  and  greatly  projecting  though  not  very  acute  apex. 

The  xiphoid  process  is  broad^  rounded,  and  Hattened  in  Leatridinaf  and  extends  a 
little  way  beyond  the  subsidence  of  the  keel.  In  LarincB  it  is  narrow  and  more  acute, 
and  the  keel  is  continued  to  its  very  tip,  while  in  Sieminas  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  ap- 
pear simply  like  the  termination  of  the  keel,  slightly  broadened. 

The  pneumatic  foramina  are  very  numerous.  They  are  situated  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  median  lino  of  the  inner  surface;  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  Keel ;  in  the  sulci  between  the  costal  facets,  &c. 

The  coracoids  are  of  moderate  length  and  stoutness.  The  shaft  of  the  bone  centrally 
is  subcylindrical,  but  at  either  extremity  is  greatly  expanded  in  various  directions. 
The  basal  articulatmg  surface,  besides  being  deeply  concave,  is  twisted  upon  itself  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  sternal  facet.  The  inner  margin  of 
the  bone  is  thick  and  rounded,  the  outer  thin  and  sharp,  and  expanded  Into  a  well 
marked  rounded  ])rocess.  The  head  of  the  bone  presents  a  large  irregular  expansion, 
generally  convex  m  its  outer  aspect,  but  made  exceedingly  thin  by  a  deep  concavity 
or  excavation  on  its  inner  side.  A  prominent  process  at  the  inner  and  inferior  bordcar 
of  the  head  supports  the  tip  of  the  fiircnlum.  Between  this  projection  and  the  pro- 
cess which  supports  the  head  of  the  scapula  is  a  deep  groove,  which  extends  some  dis- 
tauce  along  the  shaft.  It  is  nearlv  bridged  over  and  converted  into  a  canal  by  an 
overhanging  projection  of  the  scapular  process.  A  dense  ligament  completes  that  por- 
tion of  the  canal  which  wants  osseous  x)arietes,  and  through  it  plays  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  medius. 

On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  bono  is  the  depression  which  contribntes  to 
form  the  glenoid  fossa.  Neither  it,  however,  nor  the  scapula  itself,  present  any  pecoli- 
aritics  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  tluvichs  have,  as  usual,  a  scapular  as  well  as  a  coracoid  articulation.   The  former 
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18,  however,  merely  the  appositiou  of  the  extreme  tip  of  the  hone  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  head  of  the  scapula.  There  is  a  well  developed  tuhercle  and  articulating  facet 
for  the  head  of  the  coracoid.  The  hones  are  not  connecte<l  except  ligamentously  with 
the  sternum.  They  unite  at  ahout  the  same  angle,  and  have  much  the  same  amount 
of  longitudinal  curvature  in  all  the  suhfamilies.  The  symphysis  is  perhaps  a  little 
hroader  and  stronger  in  the  Ltstridince  than  in  the  others.  There  is  a  well  developed 
projecting  process  at  the  symphysis,  most  marked  in  the  Sieminoe,  The  bones  curve 
greatly  downward  and  backward  toward  the  sternum,  and  then  approach  each  other 
with  a  still  greater  amount  of  inclination;  so  that  while  the  angle  the  shafts  of  the 
bone  make  with  each  other  is  small,  the  real  angle  of  the  nnicm  of  the  two  is  very 
obtuse.  This  ^ives  the  bones  the  requisite  amount  of  i)ower  in  preventing  the  ap- 
proximation ot  the  heads  of  the  coracoids. 

Humerus. — This  bone  presents  several  interesting  features.  The  superior  or  anterior 
crest  is  short  but  very  high  ;  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  shaft,  and  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  perfectly  plane,  smooth  sides  The  inferior  or  pos- 
terior crest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  broadly  convex  both  longitudinally  and  transversely  ou 
its  outer  as|>ect ;  its  longitudinal  convexity  gives  the  head  of  the  bone  nearly  all  of  ita 
obliquity  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  sliaft.  It  arches  over  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  end  of  the  shaft,  this  vaulting  being  formed  by  a  deep  excavation  or  concavity 
on  its  posterior  us|)ect^  This  excavation  is  complete  and  open  in  lAinnve  and  Stemince, 
and  is  divided  in  two  by  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge;  while  in  the  LestridincB  the 
excavation  is  partially  closed  in  by  a  plane  prolongation  of  the  shaft,  which  leaves 
only  a  rather  small  oval  foramen  to  open  into  the  excavation.  The  apex  of  the  crest 
has  a  considerable  prolongation  backward,  separated  from  the  articular  head  by  a  deep 
notch.  Its  couvex  sunace  is  marked  near  the  head  of  the  bone  by  two  deep  grooves, 
one  parallel  with,  the  other  {lerpendicular  to,  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  The  articular  head 
of  the  bone  is  narrowly  oval,  but  very  convex,  its  long  axis  lying  between  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  two  crests.  A  prominent  ridge  of  bone  arises  from  the  shaft,  and  runs  up 
between  the  two  crests  to  the  head.  The  greater  part  of  the  expansion  about  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  tendons. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  is  the  presence  on  its 
outer  edge,  just  above  the  radial  tubercle,  of  a  prominent,  well  developed,  acute  "sty- 
loid "  process.  This  projects  directly  from  the  side  of  the  bone,  and  at  right  angles 
with  It.  It  serves  for  the  origin  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialid  longior. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone,  just  above  the  ulnar  tubercle,  there  is  a  slight  promi- 
nence, but  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  process.  I  have  observed  none  of  the  sup- 
plementary bones  lately  described  by  Prof.  Reinhardt  as  occurring  in  a  majority  of  the 
FroceUariidcey  and  do  not  think  any  such  exist. 

The  elongation  and  obliquity  of  the  ra<lial  facet  are  well  marked,  but  present  nothing 
unusual  in  shape  or  size,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rounded  ulnar  tubercle.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  deep  ccronoid  fossa  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone  just  above  the 
condyles,  most  extensive  in  the  Larince^  shallowest  m  the  Lestridince,  There  is  no 
olecranoid  depression,  but  in  place  of  it  the  extremity  of  the  bone  posteriorly  pre- 
sents a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on  the  ulnar  side,  which  conducts  the  extensor  tendon. 
This  groove  is  bounded  internally  by  a  well  developed  ulnar  condyle ;  externally-  by 
a  slight  ridge,  which  separates  it  from  a  narrow,  shallow  groove  that  runs  over  the 
radiiA  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 

Bones  of  the  forearm. — The  ulna  is  considerably  longer  than  the  humerus,  and 
very  stout  and  strong.  It  is  considerably  curved  on  its  axis,  the  convexity  presenting 
backward.  Its  posterior  aspect  is  marked  with  two  or  three  rows  of  slight  roughened 
eminences,  denoting  the  attachment  of  feathers.  The  head  is  large  and  stout,  its  artic- 
ulating facets  presenting  forward.  The  inner  of  these  is  a  perfectly  circular  cup-8hax>ed 
depression,  the  anterior  margin  of  which  forms  what  there  is  of  a  coronoid  process, 
while  a  considerable  projection  posteriorly  to  it  constitutes  the  olecranon.  Just  beside 
this  facet  there  is  ou  the  radial  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone  the  smooth  concavo-convex 
depression,  which  forms,  together  with  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  elongated  oblique 
facet  for  articulation  with  the  radial  tubercle  of  the  humoras.  The  distal  extremity 
of  the  bone  presents  the  usual  curved  surface  on  its  radial  aspect,  over  which  the  ex- 
panded and  deflected  extremity  of  the  radius  is  applied.  Below  and  posterior  to  this* 
IS  an  elongated,  smooth,  longitudinally  convex  and  transversely  concave  trochlea:' 
surface. 

The  radius  is,  as  usual,  very  slender  and  cylindrical.  Its  head  is  rather  oval  than 
round,  but  its  facet  is  nearly  circular.  Its  distal  extremity  is  laterally  expanded  and 
deflected,  to  overlie  the  extremity  of  the  ulua.  It  is  marked  with  a  slight  longitudinal 
groove  along  which  jdays  the  tendon  of  the  extensor. 

The  radio-carpal  bono  is  comparatively  very  small,  being  much  lejis  than  the  "pisi- 
form." It  is  of  an  indescribably  irregular  form.  It  has  three  smooth  articulating  sur- 
faces ;  a  deep,  oval  transverse  one  for  the  radius  ;  a  very  small,  shallow  one  l>esi<Ie  it 
for  the  ulna  ;  antl  on  the  opposite  side  a  larger,  somewhat  crescentic,  concavo-convex 
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one  for  tlie  ht-ad  of  tlie  uietacarpus.     Its  superior  non-articular  surface  is  ijrooved  for 
the  paBMagc  of  the  exteuHor  teiulon. 

Th<i  ulnar  carpal  or  ho-culled  jusifomi  bone  is  very  lar^e.  The  notch  on  its  metacarpal 
anpeet  is  exceedingly  broad  and  ilecp  ;  so  niueh  ho  that  the  bone  m  saddled,  as  it  were, 
on  tbe  inner  rid^^e  of  the  metacarpal  articulating  surlace,  along  which  it  rides  freely. 
The  inner  prong  of  the  bifurcation  is  greatly  elongated ;  the  outer  is  shorter  and 
Ktouter ;  an<l  it  is  by  the  extreuiity  of  this  that  the  bone  chiefly  articnlates  with 
the  metacarpus.  The  ulnar  articulating  suifaee  is  merely  a  slight  oval  depression. 
The  apex  of  the  bone  is  tolerably  acute,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  teuaons. 

The  composition  and  movements  of  the  wrist-joint,  as  well  as  those  of  the  elbow, 
aiVord  an  interesting  study;  but  as  there  is  nothing  in  them  peculiar  to  the  group 
niuhr  consideration,  I  pass  them  over  with  the  foregoing  brief  description. 

1  he  metacarpal  segment  of  the  arm  is  ab(mt  half  the  leugth  of  the  autibrachiam. 
The  two  piineipal  bones  of  wliich  it  is  composed  arc  entirely  separate,  excejit  at  their 
extremities,  where  they  are  lirmly  consolidated.  Of  these  the  radial  one  is  much  the 
largest,  the  ulnar  being  merely  a  delicate  cylindrical  shaft,  somewhat  broadened  and 
flattened  toward  its  proximal  extremity.  The  main  shaft  of  the  bone  is  rather  flat- 
tened than  cylindrical.  The  superior  edge  of  the  proximal  extremity  bears  a  short  bat 
unusually  prominent  and  well-developed  crest,  with  a  tuberculated  ai>ex,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  extensor  tendon.  Its  distal  extremity  is  abruptly  truncated,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  pollex.  Just  at  its  base,  on  the  inner  or  under  aspect  of  the 
bone,  is  a  small  osseous  projection,  either  for  the  attachment  of  a  tendon  or  the  confin- 
ing of  some  that  go  to  the  digits.  The  articulating  face  of  the  bone  is  very  lon^,  ex- 
tending from  the  superior  border  over  the  head,  and  some  distance  along  toe  inferior 
aspect.  It  is  transversely  deeply  concave,  having  raised  borders,  the  inner  and  most 
prominent  of  which  is  received  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  *'  pisiform"  bone. 

The  pollex  is  simply  a  small,  slender,  straight,  corapresseil  spiculum  of  bone,  movea- 
bly  articulated  with,  and  projecting  directly  from,  the  truncated  Extremity  of  the 
metacarpal  crest.  The  *' ulnar  finger"  in  like  manner  projects  from  the  extremity  of 
the  ulnar  segment  of  the  metacarpus,  being  closely  bound  to  the  under  surface  of  tbe 
tirst  phalanx  of  the  radial  finger. 

The  radial  finger,  or  the  pro|)er  continuation  of  the  limb,  consists  of  two  phalangee 
only,  each  rather  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  metacarpus.  The  first  of  these  some- 
what resembles  the  metacarpus,  in  being  wide,  thin,  and  compressed,  and  partially  di- 
vided into  two  longitudinal  parallel  segments.  The  distal  is  smiply  a  straight,  slender, 
tapering  and  acutely-pointed  spiculum,  articulating  with  the  i)receding  by  a  somewhat 
enlarged  head. 

OssA  INNOMINATA. — Tlie  pelvis  has,  for  a  natatorial  family,  considerable  depth  and 
concavity.  Anteriorly  it  is  flat,  its  pariotes  very  deficient ;  but  posteriorly  tue  large 
ischia  project  downward  and  backward,  forming  extensive  and  solid  walls ;  while  me- 
dially there  is  a  subrectangular  deep  fossa  formed  by  the  vaulting  of  the  innominate 
bones  for  the  reception  of  the  renal  organs. 

The  ilia  are  rather  small  and  thin  bones  projecting  as  far  forward  as  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  dorsum  is  slightly  concave  in  every  directiou  ;  the  venter  is 
about  flat ;  the  external  margins  deeply  concave ;  the  anterior  broadly  convex ;  the 
internal  meeting  and  being  anchylosed  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  superior  sacral 
spines  over  the  median  line.  It  receives  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum  against 
its  inferior  surfiice  and  inner  margin.  Toward  the  posterior  border,  and  opposite  tbe 
acetabulum,  the  bone  spreads  out  and  becomes  much  arched  and  expandea,  to  form 
with  a  similar  enlargement  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ischia,  the  chief  part  of  tbe 
concavity  proper  of  the  ptlvis,  that  which  contains  the  kidneys. 

The  ischia  stretch  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  as  broad,  thin  planes,  flat,  ex- 
cept at  the  commencement  near  the  acetabulum,  where  they  are  vaulted.  The  proper 
"tuber  ischii"  is  merely  a  small  projectitm  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bones  ;  what 
is  properly  the  ^^asccndiug  ramus"  continues  directly  onward  and  forms  the  real  ex- 
tremity ot  the  bone,  which  is  remarkably  elongated  and  tapering.  The  ischiadic  notch 
is,  as  usual,  converted  into  a  foramen,  in  this  case  very  large,  snbcircular,  situated  jnst 
lM)sterior  to  the  acetabulum. 

•  The  pubis  is  merely  a  long,  thin,  flexible,  nearly  straight  spiculunx  of  bone,  a  little 
curved  inward,  and  dilated  at  its  floating  extremity.  It  commences  at  the  acetabn- 
lum,  which,  as  usual,  it  contributes  to  form,  and  runs  backward,  outward,  and  down- 
ward, lying  parallel  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ischium  and  abutting  against,  but 
btiing  jpiite  disconnected  with  its  extremity.  Thus  the  obturator  foramen  is  converted 
into  an  exct  edingly  loug,  tleep,  narrow  notch,  resulting  from  the  concavity  of  the  border 
of  the  isehium  being  applied  against  the  straight  edge  of  the  pubis.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  real  obturator  is  to  be  found  iu  a  small  oval  or  subcircnlar  dilatation  at  the 
a]>ex  of  the  notch,  which  is  wider  than  the  notch  itself,  partly  shut  off  from  it  by  Ug- 
ani«>nt.<4,  and,  with  its  edges,  thickened  and  smooth. 

The  a<'etal)ulum  is  situated  at  the  continence  of  the  three  pelvic  bones,  just  at  the 
midille  of  the  inferior  border.    An  usual,  it  is  a  simple  ring,  entirely  deficient  intemallyi 
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TV'itli  smooth,  thickeued,  elevated  edges,  and  a  promfnent  overhangiDg  articulating  facet 
on  its  siipero-posterior  border,  for  the  trochanter  major  of  the  feihur  to  rest  upon. 

FI':muk. — This  bone  is  exceedingly  short,  bnt  quite  straight  (differing  greatly  in  this 
respect  from  Pvffimis)^  and  only  moderately  stout.  The  shaft  is  nearly  cylindrical,  in- 
clining above  slightly  inwanl  toward  the  nietlian  line  of  the  body,  its  lower  extremity 
])res<inting  somewhat  backward.  Superiorly  the  bone  expands  into  a  large,  thick,  stout 
trochanter,  much  elevated,  and  with  a  well-marked  margin,  which  rise*  high  above, 
curves  toward  and  slightly  overhangs  the  head  of  the  bone.  From  the  inner  side  of  this 
trochanter  the  head  projects  directly  inward  ;  there  is  no  cpu^triction  of  the  *'neck," 
except  to  a  very  slight  <legre«  below  ;  above,  the  articular  head  of  the  hone  is  directly 
continnous  with  a  smooth  concavo-convex  space  1>etween  it  and  the  crest  of  the  troch- 
anter. The  shape  of  the  articulating  surface  is  such  that  it  permits  the  head  to  sink 
but  slightly  into  the  acetabular  ring,  the  chief  weight  of  the  bird  being  borne  by  the 
superior  aspect  of  the  trochanteric  prominence,  which  is  accurately  coaptated  to  the 
overliAuging  abutment  which  projects  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres  is  directly  on  the  superior  asjiect  of  the  head.  The 
whole  outer  aspect  of  the  trochanter  is  rough  for  tendinous  and  ligamentous  attach- 
ments. * 

The  femoral  condyles  differ  markedly  in  size  and  shape.  The  outer  is  the  longest, 
and  very  ranch  the  lai'gest.  The  two  are  widely  separated  l>y  a  deep  groove,  which 
runs  up  a  considerable  distance  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  bone,  and  on  the  i>osterior 
is  continuous  with  the  popliteal  depression.  The  outer  projects  much  the  furthest  out- 
ward, downward,  and  especially  backward.  Its  face,  posteriorly,  is  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal groove.  This  groove  leceives  the  antero-posteriorly  elongated  head  of  the 
fibnla,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  fcmoro- fibular  articulation ;  while  the  ridge  which 
bounds  the  groove  internally  dips  down  into  the  space  between  the  heads  of  the  fibula 
and  tibia.  The  inner  condyle  has  a  broad,  fiat,  oval  face,  which  is  applied  directly  to 
the  plane  head  of  the  tibia. 

The  two  tibial  crests  are  jx^cnliar  in  shape  and  situation.  The  anterior  of  these  is 
short,  but  very  high,  rising  as  a  thin,  vertical  lamina  to  quite  an  apex ;  being  trian- 
gnlar,  and  nearly  as  high  as  long  at  the  base.  It  is  exceedingly  thin,  its  sides  perfectly 
plane  and  vertical.  The  other  crest  is  at  right  angles  with  the  first ;  looking  directly 
ontward  instead  of  forward,  and  having  its  side  instead  of  base  applied  to  the  bone. 
Ite  base  is  nearly  identical  with  the  base  of  the  first,  bnt  is  at  right  angles  with  it. 
The  superior  margins  of  these  crests  unite  at  their  termination,  and  both  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  crest  being  transverse  to  the  line  of 
motion  in  the  joint,  forms  a  protecting  wall  or  face  in  front  of  the  joint,  between  the 
margins  of  which,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  proper,  there  is  a  gentle  and  regular  con- 
cavity. The  inner  edge  of  the  trne  head  of  the  bone  is  directly  continuous  with  the 
base  of  the  anterior  crest ;  bnt  between  the  outer  edge  and  the  extremity  of  the  lateral 
crest  there  is  a  deep  notch. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  on  the  same  plane  with,  and  at  the  inner  e<lge  of.  the  head 
of  the  tibia.  It  is  narrowly  oval,  almost  crescentic,  its  long  axis  antero-posterior.  It 
is  only  ligamentously  connected  with  the  tibia ;  below,  after  a  short  spaee^  it  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  anchylosed ;  becomes  again  detached  from  the  tibia,  to  finally 
disappear  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

The  tibial  condyles,  as  usual,  project  further  forward  than  backward.  They  are 
much  of  the  same  size  and  sbai>e,  and  on  the  same  plane ;  the  inner,  however,  is  less 
stout  and  projects  more,  both  inward  and  forward.  Posteriorly  the  condyles  subside 
into  two  acute  ridges,  having  between  them  a  smooth,  laterally  concave  surface,  over 
which  piiss  the  extensor  tendons.  Above  and  between  the  two  condyles  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  there  is  the  ordinary  fossa,  partially  converted  by  a  bridge  of  bone 
into  a  cunnl  for  the  confinement  of  tlie  tendon  of  the  extenaor  digitorum. 

The  metatarsus  is  moderately  long,  contained  1^  times  in  the  tibia.  Its  shaft  i.s  com- 
pressed into  a  pretty  regular  quadrilateral  shape,  the  lat'Cral  sides,  however,  remaining 
a  little  CDUvcx.  The  tendons  that  go  to  the  toes  an^  mostly  aggregated  upon  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  aspects  of  the  bone.  Above,  the  bone  expands  into  a  targe,  irregu- 
lar head,  widened  laterally  for  the  reception  of  the  two  condyles,  and  posteriorly  by 
a  short,  high  crest,  into  which  is  inserted  the  ^astrocnemial  tendon.  This  crest  has  also, 
several  longitudinal  grooves,  deep  and  distinct,  which  conduct  tendons  to  the  toes. 
The  facets  for  the  reception  of  the  tibial  condyles  are  merely  two  small  subcircular  de- 
pressions near  the  edge  of  the  bone,  not  diffenng  much  from  each  other  in  size  or  shape. 
They  arv  separatetl  by  a  prominent  process  on  the  edge  of  the  bone  anteriorly  on  the 
median  line.  The  end  of  the  1)one  is,  as  usual,  divid^  into  three  heads,  separated  by 
narrow  but  very  deep  sulci.  Of  these  heads  the  middle  is  the  largest,  and  directly  in 
the  line  of  the  bone ;  the  outer  is  placed  a  little  higher  up,  but  nearly  in  the  same  plane. 
The  inner,  however,  beside  being -much  higher  up,  is  placed  far  around  toward  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  bono.  The  articular  faces  of  these  heads  present  in  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  the  ]K'culiar  shape  by  which  extension  of  the  toes  at  the  same  time 
abducts  them,  and  vice  rcrad. 
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Tbfr  f<r»fir  U>*r^  bave  all  tbe  normal  Dombf-r  of  M^no^nt^ :  ^  3.  4.  5.  Tbev  preMiit 
not  bin;;  of  »p«cial  iutere«t.  tieiui;  of  tbr  ordixiaiy  Mze  and  shafte.  The  hallux,  and  its 
a'V'-'AorT  fuetatarhal  tione.  may.  howevtrr,  he  benr  detM^ribcd.  It  doe«  Dot  differ  appre- 
ciably tbroHKbofit  tbe  family,  except  in  tbe  geijG»  Jii**a  of  Larima,  for  the  cliaractezB 
of  «bicb.  hee  nnder  tbe  bead  of  tbe  tzetjiift. 

Were  it  not  for  anab>^.  the  o«  m^taturwU  aat^t^orimm  might  lie  considered  as  a  pha- 
langeal rather  than  njetatan»al  ^:;meut.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  first  tme 
pbaiabgeal  lK#ne.  It  is  oblifioely  t)attene«l.  and  somewhat  twisted  apoD  itaelf.  tapering 
to  a  tbiij.  rather  acute,  afiex.  ItA  distal  extremity  is  broadened  and  oval,  bearing  a 
hligbtly  convex  articulating  snn'ace.  tibicb  is  coaptated  with  that  of  the  first  phalanx. 
There  is  no  eminence  or  depreK<»ion  of  any  crtncininenoe  for  its  attachment  with  the 
metatarhUf* :  it  i!»  only  ](M»«iely  ci>rin<rcte<l  by  ligaments,  and  enjoys  all  the  freedom  of 
motion  which  the  hallux  itMrlf  fM*v!e«v«.  ]t<»  et>Mrntially  metata.Yal  character  is  nev- 
ertheless demon htrate<l  by  its  irregular  and  {K-cnliar  f»liape :  by  the  formation  of  its  two 
extn-mitieti :  and  by  tbe  want  of  a  propiT  articulation  (capt^nlated  and  ^ith  a  synovial 
membrane;  with  the  metatar>nK. 

This  bf^ne  in  the  L^tridimo'  difters  fmm  that  of  the  other  gnbfamilies  in  beinj^  sborter, 
stouter,  with  a  broader  metatarsal  extremity,  and  having  a  constriction  abont*its 
middle. 

Tbe  proximal  phalangeal  segment  is  a  very  short,  stout,  straight  bone,  irre|i^larly 
cylindrical,  with  slightly  enlarge<l  extremities.  These  have  sabcircnlar  artienlating 
facets,  tbe  proximal  concave,  tbe  distal  convex.  Tbe  distal  segment  is  merely  a  mi- 
note,  irregularly  shajK-d,  os^^eons  nodule,  supporting  tbe  claw. 

Subfamily  LESTRiDiy-E. 

DiJkG.  LakiDjE  rottro  ctru  imBtructo,  rtctricihnt  med%\9  elomgati$j  mmgmibnt  ralidiuimU*^ 

Ch.  Tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  that  of  the  lower.  Covering  of  npper 
mandible  not  continuous,  the  l>asal  half  being  fomished  with  a  comeons  cere,  beneath 
the  edges  of  which  the  nostnls  o^ien.  Culmen  at  first  about  straigbt,  then  rapidly  oon- 
vex.  Commissure  slightly  sinuate,  decliuato-convex  on  the  tenninal  portion.  Gonys 
short,  about  straigbt.  Kami  widely  divaricating,  their  outline  aboot  straight.  £mi- 
nentia  symphysis  well  marked.  Nostrils  lateral,  pervious,  somewhat  dnb-shapedf  being 
widest  at  their  distal  extremit}'.  Wings  long,  strong,  pointed ;  the  priinaxies  broad 
and  Yigid,  more  or  less  founded  at  the  tips.  Tail  square,  or  nearly  so,  the  central  feath- 
ers pnijecting  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  others ;  either  ronnded  at  their 
tips,  or  attenuated  and  filiform.  Legs  decidedly  ambnlatorial,  placed  well  forward, 
snpfM>rting  tbe  body  in  a  horizontal  }K)sture.  Tibia?  denuded  of  feathers  on  the  lower 
third.  Tarsi  rather  stout,  anteriorly  transversely  reticulated,  posteriorly  and  laterally 
reticulated,  tbe  plates  more  or  less  elevated  and  acutely  pointed.  Proportions  of  toes, 
and  their  segments,  as  in  other  Larid<r.  Wel>s  broad  and  full,  their  margins  rounded, 
not  exciM'd.  Claws  large,  strong,  cnrved  and  acute.  Of  moderate  and  l&ive  size.  The 
body  full,  the  general  organization  strong  and  powerful.  The  changes  of  plumage  in 
most  of  tbe  siM^cies,  with  age  and  season,  very  great. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  subfamily  are  fully  given  nnder  one  of  its  most 
common  and  typical  species,  the  JStercorariHs  pomatorkimti$. 

$.  Analytical  table  of  the  Huhgenera  and  gpecie8  of  y<rrtk  Amfrioan  Le$tridinep. 

I.  Statnr/l  maximus,  et  formd  robustissimus;  x>edibns  et  rostro  validis ; 
tarso  medio  digito  cum  ungue  breviorc  ;  caud&  brevi,  rectricibus 
mediis  latis,  vix  ultra  cteteras  porrectis Bttphagui, 

a,  Rostri  longit.  2.00  i>oll.  et  ultr^ ;  altitude  0.75 ;  ab  oris  angulo 

ad  apicem  3.00 B,  akua, 

n.  8tatur&  minores,  et  formd  gracilioro^ ;  i)edibn8  et  rostro  cn^cili- 
oribuH  ;  tarso  medio  digito  cum  luigue  uon  breviore  ;  caudft  elon- 
gatd,  rectricibus  mediis  valde  ultra  cieteras  porrectis StercorariM. 

a.  Tarsis  posticfe  asperrimis ;  rectricibus  mediis  latis  in  apices 

ipsas,  llexibillbus,  coiteris  4  poUices  longioribus S.  pamatarkinuM. 

b.  Tarsis  postic^  subasperis  ;  rectricibus  mediis  acnminatis,  ri- 

gidis,  cjcteris  4  iwlfices  longioribus S.  paratUictu, 

c.  TarHJH  postice  subasperis :    rectricibus  mediis  longissimis, 

ilexibilibus,  cu'teris  fi  nd  10  pollices  longioribus 5.  hvffoni. 
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Suhgentis  Buphagus,  {Moeh.)  Coues. 

=  Buphagus,*  MoEii.,  Gen.  Av.  1752,  No.  71 ;  tvpns  Larua  catarracteSy  Linn.— Coues,  Rev. 

ItHtridince,  in  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Philu.  May  ie<)3,  p.  120. 
< Stercoratius,  '* Biuss. ; "  Viehx.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hisr.  Nat.  1817, 153 ;  typns idem.    (Sed 
fion  venis  StercorariuM,  Bri88. ;  cujua  typns  Laru9  paroBiiicHs]  Linn.). — Ghay, 
(;en.  c»f  B.  iii,  1849,  a'il.  — Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  Itf49,  ii,  287.— Bl*.,  Consp.  Av.  l^iQi, 
2(10.-  Lavvh.,  Baird'M  Birds  N.  A.  185H,  838. 
Catharactay  Br(\nx.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  :{2;  typns  Catharacta  ukua,  Briiun. 
Cataractay  Bp.,  Conip.  List,  IrttW,  RJ. 

Larui  (partini),  Lixn'.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  nfiT).— Gmel.,  Syst.  Nat.  1783.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn. 
1790  — Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tawh.  1810. 
<  Catarracies,  Pall.,  Zoo^r.  Rosso-As.  ii,  1811, 308  ;  tviius  C,  ttkua. — STKPn.,  Shaw's  Gen. 

/nnl.  xiii.  ^H.>^^.  214. 


Zool.  xiii,  1H;>5.  214. 


Gex.  ciiAit.  Bill  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw ;  exceedingly  robust; 
widtli  at  base  abont  equal  to  the  height,  which  is  a  third  of  the  length  of  culmen. 
StriiB  and  sulci  numerous  and  well  marked.  Encroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  moder- 
ate, and  nearly  the  same  on  both  mandibles.  Occiput  scarcely  crested.  Wings  only 
moderately  long  for  this  snbfamily ;  the  primaries  very  broad,  and  rounded  at  their 
tips.  Tail  very  short,  broad,  nearly  even,  the  feathers  truncated  ;  central  pair  project* 
ing  but  little,  and  broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  also  truncate<l.  Feet  large 
and  stout ;  tarsi  shorter,  than  the  mid<lle  toe  and  claw.  Size  large ;  form  robust  and 
heavy;  general  organization  very  powerful.  Colors  much  the  same  over  the  whole 
body  ;  not  subject  to  any  very  remarkable  changes  with  age,  sex,  or  season. 

The  essential  characters  lie  in  the  large  size  and  strong  form,  exceedingly  robust 
bill  and  feet,  the  middle  toe  of  which  latter  is  longer  than  the  tarsus ;  and  iu  the  very 
short  truncated  tail,  the  broad  central  rectrices  of  which  project  but  slightly  beyond 
the  tips  of  the  others.  A  discrepancy  between  it  and  Stercorariua  is  found  in  the  changes 
of  plumage  to  which  it  is  subject.  These  are  slight,  bein^  chiefly  of  intensity,  and  have 
little  in  commou  with  the  widely  varying  stages  for  which  the  species  of  Stercorariu$ 
are  not«d.  Its  species  when  adult  are  of  nearly  uniform  colors,  presenting  no  indica- 
tions of  the  trenchant  lines  of  divisiim  of  light  and  dark  antas  which  are  found  iu 
Stercorariwf.  North  America  contains  a  single  representative  of  the  genus,  J3,  skua, 
referred  by  most  authors  to  SUrcorarius. 

The  synonyms  of  this  snbgenus  require  to  be  considered  at  length  and  with  care,  to 
avoid  confounding  them  with  those  of  the  succeeding,  with  which  they  always  have  been 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  mingled.  The  first  distinctive  appellation  of  the  genus  iu  ques- 
tion a])pears  to  be  Buph<ufuSy  Moeh.  1752.  This  is  unquestionably  based  upon  the  Lams 
catarractes  of  Linnieus,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  (vide  infr^t)  is  as  definite  and 
pertinent  aA  perhai>s  any  one  throughout  Mochring's  work.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
a  little  singular  that  the  name  has  not  come  into  general  employ,  along  with  such  gen- 
era as  rhilamachusy  CoHyriOy  Trogony  &c.,  which  have,  by  Gray,  Baird,  Cassin,  Bryant, 
and  other  authors,  been  accorded  that  precedence  to  which  their  early  date  entitles 
them.  Tbe  rule  generally  acknowledged  by  authors,  which  would  cause  the  adoption 
of  the  genera  of  Moehring  and  other  pre-Linnsean  writers,  provided  they  are  identified 
and  do  not  conflict  with  Linnieus'  titles,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adhere<l  to  in 
this  instance.  But  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  prhrityy  and  are  to  accord  jus- 
tice to  a  pre-Linnsean  writer,  we  cannot  avoid  the  adoption  of  Mochring's  name ;  since 
there  is  no  Liunsean  appellation  with  which  it  conflicts,  as  the  latter  author  ranged  all 
the  Jaegers  known  to  him  under  Larus.  Moehrin^s  not  being  a  binomalist,  or  rather 
his  not  dealing  at  all  with  species,  can  have  no  weight  iu  the  question  of  the  adoption 

^_^_^^      ■    ■ ■ ■        I       ■     ^     I  ^m   U  -- * ■■!  ■■■  III!  -■  IIIIB  , 

*  In  the  synonymy  of  this  article  I  use  the  convenient  signs  introduced  by  Strick- 
land to  indicate  the  relative  value  of  the  various  generic  names  <}uoted.  Being  not  in 
general  use,  they  will  require  explanation.  The  sign  of  equality  signifies  that  the 
word  before  which  it  stands  was  originally  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  here  meant; 
thus,  Buphagus  and  Megalestris  are  based  upon  the  same  type  as  Buphagus  of  the  pres- 
ent paper,  and  arc  therefore  coequal  with  it.  The  sign  <^  indicates  that  the  name  be- 
fore which  it  stands  was  originally  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  is  here  meant, 
and  MuiHt  consetiuently  be  restricted  to  become  completely  synonymous  'I'lius,  Cath' 
aracta  of  Briiunich,  included,  besides  (•'.  vkuay  pomari^us  and  p<irasiticus.  The  sign  ^ 
is  the  converst^  of  the  last. 

t  Mothringy  Genera  arium,  1*52,  page  &\.  No.  71.  **  Hostrum  |»ostict*  n  ctnrii,  membrana 
callosa  ad  iiares  us(|ne  tectum,  verssus  apicem  iueurvuui,  lateribus  conipressis.  Femora 
extra  ubdointMi.    Digiti  antici  tres  membrana  intermedia  toti  cub;i,*rciiti'S,  posticus  liber." 
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of  his  genera.  Guided  by  thv,»e  considerationR,  in  tbc  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  above,  I  revived  the  name  BuphaguHy  and  gave  it  that  x)recedeuce  over 
other  appellations  to  which  it  is  entitle<]. 

*^ Stiri-orariuSf  }}riss.,  1760,"  is  the  name  which  has  lately  been  most  frequently  em- 
ployed for  this  subf^enns.  But  this  is  clearly  an  ern)r ;  for  the  type  of  StercorariuSf  as  is 
evident  by  Brisson's  elaborate  description,  is  the  LaruB  7>ara«tfic*ii«  of  LinDSPOSy  and  not 
the  catarrhacttJi.  Kegardin^^  this  latter  species,  it  is  snq)risiug  that  Brisson  Bhould 
have  been  so  far  at  fault  in  his  estimation  of  its  afilinities  as  to  separate  it  from  it«  con- 
geners, and  range  it  with  the  true  Gulls  under  the  name  of  Laru$ /uncus.  If  Stercorariut 
IS  to  be  umd  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  ^^roup  of  which parasiiicttfi  is  typical. 

Catharacta  of  Briiunich  (17(>4)  has  as  its  type  calmrhaciesj  though  all  the  other  species 
known  to  that  author  are  included  in  it.  "  But  this  name,  besides  being  antedated  by 
Jiu2)hagu8f  is  also  anticipated  by  Catarractes  of  Mo4>hring,  a  name  applied  to  a  pygopo* 
dous  genus,  of  which  I'ria  iroih  is  the  type,  and  which  has  been  accepted  and  employed 
by  lat43  writ-ers,  as  Cassin,  Bryant,  and  others.  This  id  in  effect  the  same  word  as  Bxiiu- 
nich's  Catharacta,  both  having  the  same  root,  viz,  Kara  and  ^ip^wfn,  whence  Karappaicr^q, 
'*a  it>bber  or  despoiler."  Briinnich's  spelling  of  the  word  might  perhaps  lead  ns  to 
suppose  it  derived  from  KaOaipD,  '<  to  cleanse  or  purify  \^  but  this  is  evidently  not  the 
case— the  latinization  of  the  word  formed  from  the  latter  root  giving  us  cathartetf  Illi- 
ger's  genus  of  American  Vultures.  Therefore,  unless  we  allow  a  varying  orthography 
of  the  same  word  to  stand  for  two  different  genera,  Briinnich's  name  must  be  super- 
seded. Besides  the  above  spelling  we  also  find  cataracta,  caiaractw,  eaiarracta^  oclofr- 
hiU'tay  and  catarrhactct.  The  last  is  the  proper  orthography,  as  is  evident  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

L&ftris  of  Illi^er  (1)^11)  is  based  upon  narasilicaj  and,  although  used  subsequently  by 
many  authors  tor  the  present  subgenus, lias  really  no  connection  with  it. 

Megale9iriH^  Bonaparte  (185(>),  is  based  ui>on  the  caitarhactes^  and  is  strictly  its  only 
synonym.  The  choice  is  therefore  between  Megalestria  and  Buphagus.  Of  these  I  pre- 
fer the  latter,  which  I  shall  continue  to  use  as  heretofore. 

BUPHAGITS  SKUA,  (BrUmi.)  Coues. 

The  Skua. 

a.  skua. 

Catarracta  aldrovandi,  WiLi-^,  Orn.  205. 

Skua  hojeri,  Rvv,  Syn.  Av.  128. 

Laru9fu8cu8,  Bri^s.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  165.— Scop.,  Bemerk.  Nat.  1770,  90. 

Catarracta  fuscaj  Leach,  Syst.  Cat.  1816.  40. 

Laru9  variu9  sire  skua,  Buiss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  167  (juv.). 

LarH9  catarractm,  Schakff.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  63,  pi.  39. 

Catharacta  skua,  BrOxn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  33. 

Catarracta  9kua,  Ketz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800, 161.— Bp.,  Cat.  Meth.  I7cc.  79;  Kev.  Crit.  1850,  d02. 

Catarractes  skua,  Paix.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  309.— Stepii.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  18*^5,  215. 

Cataractes  skua,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  255. 

Cataracia  skua,  Bp.,  List,  1838.  63. 

Lestris  skua,  Brehm,  Vog.  Deutschl.  1831,  716. 

Buphagus  skua.  Col  es,  Pr.  l*hila.  Aca<l.  1863,  125 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305. 

Siercorarius  {Buphagus)  skua,  CoUEft,  Key,  1872,  309. 

Cataractes  vulgaHn,  Flem.,  Brit.  Anim.  — ,  i:^. 

Larus  catarractes,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17t56,  22(5  (base<l  on  Wiix.,  Rw  &  Briss.,  suprA: 

Enw.,  149,  &c.).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  603.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  8ia 
Lestris  catarractes,  Ilu,  Prod.  1811,  272.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  511 ;  ii,  18*20,  792 ;  iv,  1840, 

494.— Fab.,  Pro<l.  Isl.  Orn.  1822,  102.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Jex.,  Man.  1835, 

280.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  51.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  No.  :W.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 312.— 

Keys.  &  BLA8.,Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  239.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 470,  pi.  270.— -SCUL., 

U«^v.  Crit.  1844,  84. 
Lestris  calharactes,  Breiim,  Naturg.  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  739. 
Lestris  catharractes,  S<:nixz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  387. 
Lestris  caturr hades,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thier\r.  1829,  64. 
Siercorarius  catarrhactes,  Vieilt..,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv,  1817,  154;  Fu.  Fran^.  1838, 

3H5.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  652:  Cat.  Br.  B.  18o3,  227.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur. 

ii,  1849,  289.— Bla8..  J.  f.  O.  18()5,  384. 
Stercorarius  catarractes,  Bp.,  C<>n»f>.  Av.  ii,  1856,  206 ;  Tabl.  Longip.  Corapt.  Rend,  xlii, 

770.- Lawr.,  Baird's  B.  N.  A.  1858, 83i.— Sen L.,  M.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  45.— Elliot, 

15.  N.  A.  *,  pi.  56. 
Stercorarius  cataractes,  Selys-L.,  Fn.  B<?lg   1842,  155. 
Stercorius  caiharavlcs,  Des  Mc:i;s,  Traitd  Ool.  1860,  551. 
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Stercorarius  pomarinus^YiEZLiMj  Gal.  Ois.  ii,  1834,  220,  wee  Auct, 
Larus  keeaftk,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  818. 

b.  antarcticus.^ 

Lestris  calarrarte^y  QuOY  et  Gaim.,  Voy.  Uran.  Ois.  38. 

tStervorarius  caiarractes,  SciiL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  p.  45. 

L€4ftris  antarctiettSy  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  G06.— ScL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1800,  390.— Abbott,  Ibis, 

181)1, 165.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Ibis,  1869,  284  ;  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  579.— Phil.  &  Landb., 

Cat.  Av.  Chili,  47.— HunoN,  B.  N.  Z.  1871,  39. 
Stercorariu8  antarcticus^  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  207. — Pelz.,  Orn.  Novara,  150. 
Buphagus  antarcticus.  Coles,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1863, 127. 

DiAG.  i?.  maximuSf  rohu8H»8imu8f  tarso  hreviare  diffitis  mediia  cum  ungue;  redridbui  mediia 
latin  vix  ultra  ca;teras porrectia.    Jiosiri  longit  2^ poll.  Aug, 

Hah.Seas  and  sea-coasts  of  tbo  Northern  Hemisphere,  chiefly  in  tho  more  arctic 
regions.    Var.  aniarcUcus,  Southern  seas. 

Jdultf  breeding  plumage. — Bill  about  as  long  as  or  a  little  shorter  than  the  head,  shorter 
than  the  tarsns,  robust,  somewhat  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  compressed  from  the 
middle,  iU  sides  bulging ;  culmen  broad,  flattened,  very  slightly  concave,  or  nearly 
straight  on  tho  ceral  -portion,  the  concavity  increased  by  the  great  convexity  of  the 
unguis,  which  rises  higher  than  the  ceral  portion :  unguis  smooth,  broad,  rounded, 
so  dccurvcd  that  the  apex  overhangs  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  nearly  perpendic- 
ularly. Outline  of  rami  and  gonysboth  slightly  concave,  the  former  very  long.  Emi- 
nentia  symphysis  well  marked.  Divarication  of  rami  very  slight.  Tomia  of  upper 
mandible  sinuate,  at  first  ascending,  then  deflected,  then  again  gradnidly  ascending 
to  bcyoud  the  nostrils,  where  it  curves  sharply  downward.  Ceral  longer  than  the 
ungual  portion  of  the  bill,  its  anterior  extremity  projeotiug  further  on  the  sides  than 
on  the  culmen,  so  that  a  <[-shapcd  recess  is  formed;  its  inferior  edge  carving  gradu- 
ally upward  from  the  base,  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils ;  provided  at  the  base  with 
several  striie.  Nostrils  lateral,  pervious,  somewhat  club-shaped,  broadest  anteriorlv ; 
a  sulcus  on  the  unguis  leads  into  them  from  before.  Several  oblique  strio)  on  tue 
iuferior  maxilla.  Feathers  extend  on  the  sides  of  the  superior  mandible  in  a  rather 
acute  angle,  leaving  a  deep  recess  ou  the  culmen;  retreating  on  the  sides  of  the  bill 
BO  nearly  parallel  with  the  tomia  -as  to  leave  the  edges  of  the  superior  mandible  ex- 
posed nearly  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Their  extent  on  the  lower  madible  is  less,  but 
IS  broader,  and  with  a  rounded  extremity.  Between  the  rami  the  feathers  reach  two- 
thinls  the  way  to  the  symphysis,  the  remainder  being  naked  interment.  Eye  of 
moderate  dimensions,  place<l  directly  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Wings  rather  short 
for  the  subfamily ;  the  primaries  regularly  graduated,  very  broad,  with  rounded  apices ; 
rachis  stiff  and  strong ;  secondaries  short,  broad,  flexible,  with  broad  rounded  tips, 
fonued  entirely  by  the  inner  web.  Tertials  in  the  folded  wing  ending  about  3^  inches 
from  a])ex  of  first  primary.  Tail  short,  broad,  strong,  even,  or  nearly  so ;  the  feathers 
rather  broad,  with  square,  almost  truncated  extremities.  Central  pair  much  the  same 
in  shape  as  the  lateral ;  of  equal  breadth,  projecting  one  or  two  inches.  Sui>erior  and 
inferior  tectrices  very  long  and  thick,  the  latter  reaching  quite  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
IVet  largo  and  strong ;  the  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw.  Tibiie 
nude  for  nearly  an  inch.  That  part  of  tiie  tibia  which  is  bare,  the  tibio-tarsal  articu- 
latiou  all  around,  and  the  sides  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  tarsus,  and  both  surfaces 
of  the  webs,  covered  with  small,  irregular  polyhedral  plates;  these  plates  largest  and 
ni()8t  regular  (l>eing  hexagonal)  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus ;  very  small  and  numerous 
ou  the  webs ;  elevated,  rough,  and  conical  on  the  joints  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  toes. 
Anteriorly  the  tai-sus  and  toes  are  covered  with  imbricated  scntella,  regular  and 
trunHverse  ou  the  toes,  but  with  exceedingly  oblique  edges  ou  the  tarsus,  on  tho  upper 
third  of  which  they  bifurcate  into  two  rows.  Toes  very  long;  middle  longest;  outer 
but  little  less;  inner  only  two-thirds  the  middle:  hallux  exceedingly  abbreviated. 
Claws  all  large,  strong,  much  arched,  very  acute,  the  middle-  one  dilated  on  its  inner 
(Mlge,  but  not  serrated.  Membranes  long,  broad,  full,  uninciscd.  Dorsal  feathers  broad, 
rouiidt  d,  rigid,  closely  imbricated,  not  very  thick.  Inferiorly  tho  plumage  is  exceed- 
ingly long,  thick,  compact,  almost  mollipilose.  Latero-nuchal  feathers  elongated, 
ri^id,  with  long  disconnected  fibrilla).  Above  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  variegatecl 
with  cbentnut  and  whitisb;  each  feather  being  dark-colored,  with  a  spot  of  chestnut 
1  owanl  its  extremity,  which  in  turn  fades  into  whitish  along  tho  shaft  toward  the  tip 
of  each  tVathcr.  Ou  the  latero-nuchal  region  and  across  tho  throat  tho  chestnut  light- 
ens into  :v  decidt'd  reddish-yellow,  the  white  being  as  a  well-defined,  narrow,  longitud- 
inal streak  ou  each  feather.  Tho  crown,  post-ocular,  and  mental  region  have  but  little 
wliitisii.  Interiorly  the  plumage  is  of  a  blended  fusco-rufous,  lighter  than  on  the 
dorsum,  with  a  pt^culiar  indefinito  plumbeous  shade.    The  wings  and  tail  are  black- 

*  The  only  discrepaucy  I  find,  in  uxamiuation  of  several  from  Southern  seas,  is  the 
shorter,  stouter,  and  more  obtuse  bill. 
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isb  ;  thoir  rhacbides  white,  except  toward  the  apices;  the  remigea  and  rectrices  white 
for  Bome  distance  from  the  bases.  This  white  ou  the  tail  is  concealed  by  the  long  tail- 
coverts,  but  appears  on  the  outer  primaries  as  a  conspicuous  spot.  The  bill  and  claws 
are  blackish  horn  ;  the  feet  pure  black.  Bill,  from  base  to  tip,  2.10 ;  to  end  of  cere, 
1.20 :  gape,  3.00 ;  height  at  base,  0.75;  width  a  little  less;  rami,  1.60 ;  gonys,  0.50 ;  wing, 
16.00 ;  tail,  6.00 ;  tarsus,  2.70  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  3.10. 

Toung-o/'the-year  (Spec.  No.  22266,  Mus.  S.  1.  from  Iceland,  shot  September  1,  1839). — 
The  size  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  adults ;  the  bill  every  way  weaker  and  slen- 
derer ;  the  cere  illy  developed  ;  strite  are  not  yet  apparent,  and  its  ridges  and  angles  all 
want  sharpness  of  deiinitiou  ;  the  gouys  is  extremely  short.  Wings  excet^ingly  short 
and  rounded,  the  quills  having  very  different  proportional  length  from  those  of  the 
adults ;  the  second  being  longest,  the  third  next  and  but  little  shorter ;  the  tirst  about 
e<iual  to  the  fourth.  The  inner  or  longest  secondaries  reach,  when  the  wing^  is  folded, 
to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  tip  of  the  longest  primary.  The  central  retnoes  are,  if 
anything,  a  little  shorter  than  the  next.  The  colors  generally  are  as  in  the  adult,  bat 
everywhere  duller  and  more  blended,  having  few  or  no  white  spots ;  and  though  the 
reddish  spots  are  numerous  and  occupy  a  large  space  on  each  feather,  yet  in  color  they 
are  verv  dark  and  dull.  These  dull  reddish  spots  are  especially  numerous  along  tbie 
edge  of  the  forearm  and  on  the  least  and  lesser  coverts.  On  the  under  parts  the  colors 
are  lighter,  duller,  and  still  more  blended  than  above.  The  prevailing  tint  is  a  light, 
dull  rufous,  most  marked  on  the  abdomen  ;  but  there  and  elsewhere  more  or  less  ob- 
scured with  an  ashy  or  plumbeous  hue.  The  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertials, 
together  with  the  rectrices,  are  dull  brownish-black;  their  shafts  yellowish- white, 
darker  terminally.  At  the  bases  of  the  primaries  there  exist«  the  ordinary  large  white 
space,  but  it  is  more  restricted  than  in  the  adults,  and  so  much  hidden  by  the  bastard 
quills  that  it  is  hardly  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the  wing,  thongh  very  conspicnons 
on  the  inferior  surface.  The  legs  and  feet  are  parti-colored — brownish- black,  varie- 
gated with  yellowish.  Bill,  along  culmen,  1.75;  along  gape,  2.75;  height  at  base,  0.50; 
length  of  gouys,  0.135  ;  tarsus,  2.60;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same.  Wing,  from  the 
flexure,  12.25.    Tail,  5.75. 

This  sp<^eies  reciuiros  comparison  with  no  other  of  North  America.  B,  antarcticiu^ 
from  the  sea-eoasts  of  the  SoutlH^rn  Ht^misphere,  difiers  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill.    This  is  shorter,  deei>er,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  tip. 

Although  this  species  is  burthened  with  an  extensive  synonymy,  yet  in  consequence 
of  its  marked  character  the  list  is  pretty  detinite.  It  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  species, 
being  well  known  to  pn^Linnean  writers.  It  is  well  described  by  both  Brisaon  and 
Briinnich,  the  foruier  considering  it  as*  a  Gull,  the  latter  making  it  the  type  of  his 
genus  Catharacta.  The  Larus  keeask  of  Latham  is  stated  to  be  22  inches,  with  a  bill  of 
3  inches,  and  its  habitat  is  given  as  "  Hudson's  Bay.''  There  is  no  one  or  the  Lmiridina 
inhabiting  North  America  but  the  present  which  is  of  such  large  dimensions.  The 
plate  which  Vieillot  (Galerie  des  Oiseaux)  gives  of  his  SUrcorarius  pomarinus  shows  con- 
spicuously the  large  white  alar  spot,  which  is  diagnostic  of  the  present  species.  Vieill- 
lot  had  previously  recognized  the  charsicters  of  the  sjiecies  with  precision. 

Subgenus  Stercorauius,  Brias, 

=  StercorariuSj  Bitiss.,  Orn.  v,  1700,  149.    (Type  Laru9  paraiiUicuSy  Linn.). — CoUES,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1863,  128 ;  and  of  many  authors. 
<^  Catharacta,  BrCnx.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  32. 

^LaruSj  p.  Lixx.,  Syst.  Nat.  176().    Also  of  Gni.,  Lath.,  Meyer. 
=LestriSj  lu...  Prod.  1811,  272.    (Type  L.  parasiticuSj  Linn.).    And  of  most  authors. 
=  Prcpdatrix,  ViEii.L.,  Anal.  1816,  G*J. 
=Labbu8,  Raf.,  1816. 
]>  Coproiheresy  Rp:icii.,  1850. 

Gen.  Char. — Bill  equal  to  middle  toe  without  the  claw,  moderately  robust,  the  height 
at  base  more  than  a  third  the  length  of  tlin  cuhnen  ;  strite  and  sulci  few  and  slightly 
marked.  Kucroachment  of  feathers  on  bill  very  great,  especially  on  the  upper  mandi- 
ble, where  it  greatly  exceeds  tliat  on  the  lower,  and  is  of  a  different  outline  from  that 
of  Jiuphagus.  Occiput  decidedly  subcrested.  Wings  exceedingly  long,  the  primaries 
narrow,  tapering,  with  quite  acute  tips.  Tail  h)ng;  the  lateral  feathers  more  or  less 
gratluated  ;  the  central  jiair  considerably,  sometimes  excessively,  elongated,  tapering, 
and  acuminate.  Feet  rather  slender,  the  tarsi  equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Size  moderate  or  small.  Form  less  robust  general  organization 
much  less  powerful  than  in  linphagas.  Nearly  bieolor  when  adult ;  passing  through  vari- 
ous states  of  plumage  before  arriving  at  maturity. 

The  preceding  paragraph  expresses  the  chief  diagnostic  features  of  this  subgenus. 
A  comparison  with  Baphagus  has  already  been  instituted,  and  an  analytical  table  of 
its  species  given  ou  a  preceding  page.    It  only  remains  to  notice  its  bibliography. 
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The  first  distinctive  name  was  proposed  by  Drisson  in  1760.  Tbis  lias  as  type  the 
S.  parasiticay  and  may  include  all  the  species  of  the  subfamily  excepting  Buphagus  skua. 
I  accept  and  employ  it  exactly  as  it  was  constitute<l  by  its  author.  Lktrxs^  Illiger 
(1811);  /Voidarrtx,  y leillot  (1816);  I^6ii«,  Rafinesqne  (1816);  and  Coprotheres,  Reichen- 
bach  (1850),  are  all  based  upon  species  of  the  subsenns  as  here  restricted,  and  are  there- 
fore synonymous  with,  and  must  be  superseded  by,  Stercararius,  Catharractaj  Briin- 
nich,  has  already  been  treated  of.  By  Liiyifens,  Gmelin,  and  Latham  the  species  were 
arranged  under  Laru9j  which  thus  becomes  a  partial  synonym. 

STERCORARIUS  POMATORHDfUS,  (Temm.)  Vieill. 

The  Pomarine  Jaeger* 

Stercorarius  siriatusj  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760,  152,  pi.  13,  f.  2  (juv.). 

Le8tH8  alriatusj  Eyton,  Cat.  Br.  B.  181^6,  51. 

jMru8  paraaiiicu8f  Mryer,  Tasch.  Dentsch.  ii,  1810,  490 ;  not  of  authors. 

(f)  Imtus  crepidatus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  ()02.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790, 819  (juv.). 

Lestris  pomaHnua,  Temm.,  Man.  1815, 514  ;  ii,  1820, 793 ;  iv,  1840,  495.— Faber,  Prod.  Isl. 
Orn.  1822, 104.— BoiE,  Isis,  1«K,  562.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  741.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  No.  305 ;  List,  1838,  63.— Less.,  Man.  ii,  1828,  38a— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur. 
Thierw.  1829,  64.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  429.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 
31.5.- AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  396;  Syn.  1839,  3:12;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  186,  pi. 
451.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  240.— Schinz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  388.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X,  1840, 470,  pi.  270.- Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842,  H) ;  Rev.  Crit.  laSO, 
202.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  84 ;  Mus.  Pays-Bas,  iv,  1865,  47.— DeKay,  N.  Y. 
Zool.  ii,  1844,  316,  pi.  133,  f.  292.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  — .— Thomp.,  Nat.  Hist. 
Irel.  iii,  1851,  392.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  240.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 
207.— Des  Murs,  Traits  d'Oiil.  1860,  551.— BiJis.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  23  (subge- 
nus Co2>rofACT*e«).— Newt.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  401  (eggs). 

Stercorarius  pomarinuSj  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d*Hist.  Nat.  xxxii,  1819,  158;  Fn.  Frang. 
1828,  387.— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842,  155.— Degi*,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  291.— 
Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  652;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  227.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
8;W.— Reinil,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  16.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  243 ;  ibid,  1863, 
129.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 130.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  18Ce,  160.— 
Allek,  ibid,  i v,  1864,  90.— Coues,  ibid,  v,  1868, 305.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 47. 

Cataractcs  pomarinua,  Stepu.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  1826,  ?16,  pl.24.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  256. 

Coprotheres  pomarinuSj  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  1850,  52. — Bp.,  Comp.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770.— 
Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 

Stercorarius  pomatorhinua,  Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  509. — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
298.— CouM,  Key,  1872,  309.— Coues,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Inlands,  1874,  p.  — . 

Caiarractes  parasita  var.  camtsckaticaf  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  li,  1811,  312. 

LestriB  sphceriuroSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  718. 

Diag.   S.  iarsis  poatice  asperrimia ;  rectricibua  mfdiia  latia  in  apicta  ipaaa^  ultra  caitraa  4 
pollicea  porrectia, 

Ilab. — Seas  and  sea-coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.    Interior  of  North  America. 

Adultj  breeding  plumage  (No.  23215,  Smithsonian  Museum). — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  or  three-fourths  the  tarsus,  about  two  and  one-half  times  its  own  height  at  the 
base ;  width  about  the  same  as  the  height ;  horn-colored,  growing  black  at  the  tip.  Feet 
black.  Tail  somewhat  less  than  half  the  wing.  First  primary  but  little  surpassing 
the  second.  Occiput  subcrested.  Feathers  of  the  neck  rather  rigid  and  acuminate, 
their  tibrilhp.  disconiiect-efl.  Caudal  feathers,  including  the  central,  broad  quite  to  theif 
tips,  which  are  truucate<l,  the  rhachis  projecting  as  a  small  mucro.  The  central  pair 
]>roJect  about  3  inches ;  are  broad  to  near  the  tip,  where  they  form  an  anule  of  4ifi 
with  the  rhachis.  Their  fibrillar  exceedingly  long  (2|  inches),  while  those  of  uie  lateral 
feathers  are  only  If.  Tail  slightly  graduated.  Inferior  tectrices  reach  within  j[  inch 
of  end  of  tail.  Tibije  bare  for  f  of  an  inch,  scutellate  for  ^  inch.  Tarsi  very  rough  ; 
anteriorly  covered  with  a  single  row  of  scutella,  except  toward  the  tibio-tarsal  articu- 
lution,  where  these  scutella  gradually  di'geuerat'O  into  small,  irregular  polygonal  plates, 
with  which  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  taraus  is  reticulated,  'fhese  plates  are  largest 
on  the  Hides  of  the  tarsus  externally ;  on  the  heel-join t«  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
tarsus  generally,  they  become  raise<l  into  small  conical  pyramids,  acutely  pointed.  The 
seutelhi  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus  is  continuous  with  the  superior  surface  of 
the  toes,  while  the  polygonal  reticulation  occupies  both  surfaces  of  the  webs,  and  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  toes.  Hallux  extremely  short,  its  nail  stout,  conical  at  the  base, 
acute,  little  curve<l.  Anterior  claws  all  very  strong  and  sharp ;  inner  most  so ;  the 
middle  expanded  on  its  inferior  edge,  not  serrated.  Webs  broad,  full,  uuincLsed,  their 
free  margins  a  little  convex. 
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The  "core"  has  a  Rtraij^lit,  smootb,  convex  cnlinen  ;  its  inferior  border  curves  f^ntlf 
upward  to  give  passai^e  to  the  uostrils.  Tb<'  union  of  the  two  lateral  halves  leaves  m 
'well-marked  acutely-angular  recess  over  the  culnien.  There  is  a  well-marked  lateral 
loDgitudiuul  groove",  denoting  the  union  of  that  part  of  the  cere  which  is  attached  to 
tte  culmeu,  with  that  part  which  depends  over  the  nasal  fossal.  Curve  of  nail  regu- 
lar, gradual.  Commissure  straight  to  the  nostrils,  then  gradually  declioato-obnvex. 
Rami  of  Imth  mandibles  divaricate  at  a  considerable  angle,  making  the  base  of  the  bill 
verv  broad.  Eniinentia  symphvsis  slightly  marked  ;  commissure  long,  gonys  short,  a 
little  concave,  gai>e  wide."  Outline  of  feathers  on  the  bill  much  as  in  the  Larincp,  but 
bupero-latcraliy  they  do  not  run  s<»  far  forward,  nor  with  so  acute  an  angle.  Nostrils 
placed  far  forward," lateral,  linear,  direct,  jiervious,  their  opening  a  little  clnb-sbaped. 
hill  horn,  deepening  into  black ;  feet  black.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest  brownish- 
black  ;  this  color  extending  much  l)elow  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  feathers  ou  the 
ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Acuminate  feathers  of  the  neck  light  yellow.  Hack, 
wings,  tail,  upiHT  wing  coverU,  under  tail-covert.s  as  far  as  the  flanks,  deep  blackish- 
brown.  Under  parts,  from  chin  to  abdomen,  and  neck  all  round  (except  the  acaiuinate 
feathers),  pure  tckite.  (A  state  of  xiluniage  not  often  met  with.  The  var.  **C"  of 
Temminck.) 

yearly  adult. — Generally  as  in  the  preceding,  but  with  a  row  of  brown  spots  across 
the  breast ;  the  sides  under  the  wings  transversely  barred  with  white  and  browu  ;  the 

Imrity  of  the  dark  color  of  the  alklomen  interrujjted  by  some  touches  of  white.  The 
egs  wholly  black,  and  the  tail  feathers  projecting  as  much  as  in  the  folly  adult.  (A  very 
common  state  of  plumage,  described  bv  most  authors  as  fully  adult.  Tenimiuck's 
var.  <*  B.") 

Jntermediatf  stage. — The  band  of  dark  spots  across  the  breast  has  widened  and  enlarged, 
BO  that  the  whole  breast  appears  brown,  mottled  with  white ;  the  sides  under  tho  wings 
are  conspicuously  barred  with  white  and  brown  ;  the  whitiC  of  the  under  parts  is  con- 
tinued down  over  the  alnlomen  to  the  under  tail-coverts;  the  pure  brown  of  these  parts 
which  obtains  in  the  adult,  now  only  appearing  as  transverse  bars  among  the  white. 
The  upper  tail-coverts  and  some  of  the  wing-covierts  arc  barred  with  white.  Tho  bases 
of  tho  nrimaries  are  inferiorly  white.  The  centrail  tail  feathers  now  only  project  an 
inch.  The  tarsi  are  quite  changed  in  color :  they  are  now  irregularly  blotched  with 
chrome-bellow — the  hind  toe  and  nail  being  of  this  color.  (A  very  common  stage,  cor- 
responding to  var.  "A"  of  Temminck.^ 

Vuskp  stage, — The  bird  is  very  nearly  unicolor  ;  blackish-brown  all  over ;  this  color 
deepening  into  quite  black  on  the  inleum ;  lightening  into  fuliginous  brown  on  the  ab- 
domen, with  a  slight  gilding  of  the  black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  whitish  bases 
of  the  primaries  exist.  The  feet  are  in  the  chromo-variegated  condition.  The  central 
tail  feathers  scarcely  project  half  an  inch.    (V^ar.  "D"  of  Temminck.) 

Young-of'the-year. — Bill  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  adult,  light  colored  to 
beyond  the  nostrils,  when  it  becomes  brownish-black.  Feet  and  toes  mostly  bright 
yellowj  the  terminal  )>ortions  of  the  latter  black.  The  whole  body  is  everywhere  trans- 
versely waved  with  dull  rufous.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  this  rufous  forms 
the  predominating  color ;  and  the  bands  are  exceedingly  numerous,  of  about  the 
same  width  as  the  intervening  dark  color.  On  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  the 
bars  become  wider,  and  almost  white  in  color.  On  the  buck  and  wing-coverts  the 
brownish-black  is  the  predominating  color ;  and  if  any  rufous  is  jiresent,  it  is  merely 
as  a  narrow  edging  to  the  feathers.  The  under  wing-coverts  have  irn»gularly-angular 
transverse  waves  of  brownish-block  and  white.  The  remiges  and  rectrices  are  brown- 
ish-black, darker  at  their  tips ;  fading  into  whitish  towanl  the  bases  of  the  inner  vaues. 
On  the  uead  and  neck  the  light  rufous  decidedly  prexlomiuates,  and  seems  indistinctly 
but  thickly  nebulattKl  with  dusky;  th'S  dusky  Vomung  a  conspicuous  spot  just  at  the 
anterior  canthus  of  the  eye.  (In  this  plumage  tho  bird  is  the  Stercarariiu  striatus  of 
Brisson,  and  probably  the  JAnrMs  crepidatuH  of  (xmelin  and  Latham.) 

The  above  stages  are  gradual,  and  merge  into  each  other,  so  that  one  can  without 
difliculty  be  traced  into  another.  As  a  brief  exposition  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
change  from  the  young  bird,  in  the  variegated  state  of  plumage  and  with  partioolore«l 
feet,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  light  and  dark  colors,  at  first  everywhere  intenuingleil, 
gradually  grow  more  and  more  distinct,  being  separated  by  lines  Ix^coming  more  ami 
more  trenchant,  until  the  two  colors  occupy  entirely  diflereut  regions  of  tho  body,  and 
arc  wholly  Be])aratcd  from  each  other.  The  feet  gradually  lose  their  yellow  blotches 
and  become  black. 

If  we  examine  Temminick's  Manual  of  1P40,  page  491,  we  fin'?,  that  he  presents  four 
*' varieties"  of  this  species.  Comparison  of  his  diagnosis  of  these  supposed  varieties, 
with  the  four  stages  of  plumage  characterized  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  corre- 
spond. The  adult  plumage  above  described  is  his  variety  **C,"  of  which,  he  correctly 
says,  that  it  is  not  very  often  met  with.  Our  ** nearly  adult"  is  his  variety  "B;"  our 
third  intermediate  stage  is  about  his  varietv  *'A;'*  while  the  fusco-unicolor  state  corre- 
sponds to  his  "  D."  He  early  maintained  the  opinion  that  this  dusky  stage  is  entirely 
iudci>endent  of  sex  ;  but  he  subsequently  gives  as  his  mature  opinion  that  the  white- 
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bellied  birds  are  males,  the  others  females.  This  view  is  combatted  by  most  ornithol- 
ogists; and  some  even  of  these  who  admit  that  the  difference  in  color  is  a  sexual 
pecnliarityf  say  that  it  is  the  males  and  not  the  females  that  are  dasky  all  over.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  I  consider  us  strong  evidence  that  sex  does  not  determine  the  plum- 
age. I  think  that  the  four  ^' varieties^  which  Temminck  characterises  are  really  the 
progressive  stages  of  the  same  individual — stages  which  every  Jaeger  must  pass  through 
or  attain  to  in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  birds  which  are  in  the  unicolor  state,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  adults,  all  have  weaker  bills,  less  elongated  central  rectrices, 
particolored  farsif  and  are  generally  smaller  and  less  robust  than  the  adults,  all  of  which 
points  indicate  immaturity.  As  regards  the  other  conditions,  the  fact  of  our  being 
able  to  trace  one  directly  from  another,  scorns  to  me  proof  that  they  are  not  permanent 
during  the  life  of  any  single  individual.  (See  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  this 
question  under  head  of  S.parasiticM.) 

Anatomical  characters. — Tne  month  is  capacious.  It  is  quite  narrow  at  the  tip  of  the 
bill,  but  by  the  rapid  divergence  of  the  rami  of  the  mandibles,  quicklv  becomes  very 
broad.  The  palate  is  not  arched  nor  vaulted  at  all,  but  quite  flat ;  but  the  integu- 
ment, and  membranes  forming  the  floor  of  the  month  are  very  loose,  and  capable  of 
considerable  distension.  The  membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  loose  and  full ; 
and  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  it  on  the  lower  mandible  is  received  into  a  correspond- 
ingdepressiou  in  the  upper. 

The  palate  is  quite  soft  and  easily  movable.  On  it  there  is  a  central  very  prominent 
longitudinal  ridge,  which  commences  at  the  very  apex  of  the  bilL  There  it  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  but  it  widens  and  becomes  less  prominent  as  it  goes  backward.  About 
hsdf  way  to  the  nasal  aperture  there  are  a  few  reversed  uapillflD.  Somewhat  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  this  ridge  bifurcates,  being  longitudinally 
divided  by  the  slit  forming  the  opening  of  the  nares.  The  edges  of  this  slit,  accurately 
coaptated,  are  about  three>fourtns  of  an  inch  long,  and  beset  with  reversed  acute  pa- 
piUffi,  which  are  especially  large  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sides  of  the  slit.  By 
the  approximation  of  these  straight  edges  the  nasal  aperture  can  be  perfectly  dosed ; 
but  posterior  to  where  they  terminate,  the  nares  remain  permanently  open. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  ridge  is  another,  quite  high  and  prominent,  which, 
however,  subsides  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill.  Posteriorly  this  rid^e  also  is  beset 
with  fine  reversed  setse.  The  space  between  this  and  the  median  ridge  is  quite  smooth 
and  flat  for  some  distance  further  back,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  single  fringe  of 
long,  slender  papillie. 

The  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  loose,  flaccid,  and,  in  the  nndistended 
state,  longitudinally  wrinkled.  The  tongue  is  stout ;  tapers  but  little,  and  is  fleshy 
qnite  to  the  tip  itself,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  homy,  but  bifid.  The  dorsum  of  the 
tongne  is  longitudinally  channelled  for  its  entire  length ;  its  sharp  sides  rising  up  from 
thelongitudinal  central  depression.  The  base  is  si^iiare  and  terminated  by  a  fringe  of 
papillsB  pointing  outward  and  backward.  The  tip  is  qnite  deeply  notched,  the  iMise 
emarginate,  with  a  lateral  projecting  papillated  oornu  on  either  side. 

About  half  an  inch  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue  the  rima  glottidis  is  found.  As 
Qsnal,  it  is  a  simple  slit ;  about  half  an  inch  long  in  this  species.  The  elevation  over 
the  larynx,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  glottis  opens,  is  on  its  posterior  half,  thickly  be- 
set witb  stout,  rapidly  tapering,  oonicad  papillie. 

The  basi-hyal  element  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long ;  flattened, 
sabrectangular,  tapering  anteriorly  to  an  obtuse,  nodulated,  deflected  extremity,  which 
supports  tne  gloeso-hyals.  It  articulates  moveably  with  the  glosso-  and  apo-hyals,  im- 
moveably  with  the  uro-hyal.  The  glosso-hyal  elements  are  chiefly  cartilaginous ;  they 
lie  side  bv  side  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  bein^  articulated  with  the 
basi-hyal  by  their  under  surfaces,  so  that  their  posterior  extremities  project  backward 
beyond  their  articulation,  as  two  prominent  cornua,  which  support  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  tongue.  The  uro-hyal  is  consolidated  with  the  basi-hyal.  It  is  osseous 
for  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  when  it  becomes  cartilaginous  and  tapers  gradually  to  a 
very  acute  apex. 

The  apo-hyals  are  about  one  and  a  third  inches  lon^.  They  are  nearlv  straight,  en- 
tirely osseous,  cylindrical,e  njoying  free  motion  at  their  basi-hyal  articulation.  From 
their  extremities  the  cerato-hyals,  chiefly  cartilaginous,  curve  upward  and  ontwaid  for 
about  an  inch.  ' 

The  (Esophagus  measures  about  ten  inches  from  the  glottis  to  the  cardiac  oriflce  of  tha 
gizzard.  It  is  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  being  exceedingly  dilated.  In  the  nn- 
distended state  the  lining  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  np  into  nnmerons  very  prom- 
inent longitudinal  mg£D,  which  of  coarse  disappear  upon  dilatation.  These  rug®  are 
perfectly  straight  in  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  canal,  but  toward  the  fances  the^ 
become  wavy  and  zigzag.  The  contractile  power  of  the  tube  is  very  great,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  thickness  of  the  planes  of  muscular  fibres  by  which  it  is  enveloped. 
These  fibres  are  both  longitndinal  and  circular,  and  increase  in  volume  toward  the  pro- 
ventriculus. 

The  normal  diameter  of  the  canal  seems  to  vary  bat  slightly  throughout  its  wholo 
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extent.  At  tbc  proventriciilus  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  but  the  dilatation  is  by  no 
means  very  marked,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  The  belt  of 
f^astric  glands  in  the  provontriculns  is  alK>ut  an  inch  in  uniform  breadth,  and  farms  m 
complete  uuiuter runted  zone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  simple  mn- 
cous  membrane  of  tue  (Bsophagus  is  very  distinct  and  quite  straight.  The  color  is  quite 
different,  being  of  a  slaty  tinge,  while  that  of  the  oesophagus  Is  rather  reddish  ;  and  It 
has  a  pi'coliar  soft  velvety  feel.  The  openings  of  the  gastric  tnbnles  may  be  readily 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  scattered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surfieu^e.  On 
making  an  incision  into  the  iiroventricular  walls,  the  follicles  themselves  are  plainly 
discemably  lying  imbedded  in  the  tissue  side  by  side.  As  well  as  can  be  made  oat  with 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  they  seem  to  be  simple,  straight,  cylindrical  tubes,  of  a 
nearly  uniform  diameter,  commencing  by  a  free,  rounded,  closed  extremity  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  open  on  the  surface  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Their  length 
is  but  little  less  than  the  thickness  uf  the  pro  ventricular  parietes.  The  zone  of  glands 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard. 

The  gizzard  is  situated  behind  and  somewhat  posterior  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
l>ing  far  back  in  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  space  l>etween  the  last  rib  and  the  ramus 
of  the  pubis.  It  is  a  regular  flattened  oval  in  shape,  one  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long  by  one  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  quarters  thick.  It  continues  in  a  direct  line 
from  tiie  provontriculns.  The  central  tendohs  are  of  rather  small  extent,  most  of  the 
parietes  being  nmscular ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  muscular  fibre  seems  small,  when  we 
reflect  that  fishes,  &c.,  are  swallowed  almost  entire,  and  that  consequently  the  bones 
require  trituration.  The  thickest  part  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  gizzard  in  its  oncon- 
tracted  state,  is  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch. 

The  cuticular  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  thrown  up  into  rugie  and  folds,  which,  on  the 
■ides,  are  tolerably  regularly  arranged  lon^tudinaily  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de- 
sac,  and  about  the  cardiac  ami  nyloric  orifice,  are  irregularly  reticulated.  This  mem- 
brane is  of  a  dark  or  reddish  color,  and  very  strong  and  tough ;  but  it  is  of  uniform 
width,  presenting  little  or  no  thickening  opposite  the  bellies  of  the  lateral  muscles.  It 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  tw^o  orifices  of  the  gizzard  by  a  simple  free  extremity. 

There  is  hardly  any  constriction  of  the  proven tricu Ins  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gizzard,  so  that  the  cardiac  orifice  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  proventriculns  itself.  The 
pyloric  orifice,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valve 
protecting  it,  other  than  the  puckering  of  the  membrane  surrounding  it. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  between  twonty-eij^ht  and  thirty  inches  in  length,  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  begins  almost  immediately  from  the  pylonis, 
curling  around  the  right  side  of  the  gigerium  to  get  behind  and  below  it,  and  not  as- 
eendiug  very  high ;  it  is  about  two  inclies  and  a  half  in  length,  as  usual  containing 
in  its  concavity  the  pancreas.  Just  beyond  the  termination  of  the  fold  are  the  open- 
ings for  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts,  in  very  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

The  cceca  are  present  and  weU  developed,  being  quite  long,  when  we  consider  the  pisci- 
vorous character  of  the  bird.  They  arise  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  anus, 
and  measure  two  and  three  r^uarter  iuches  in  total  length.  They  are  throughout  ap- 
posed to  the  intestine ;  theyincrease  in  calibre  from  theirorigin  1 6  the  extremities,  whidi 
are  free  and  club-shaped.  The  large  intestine  is  thus  very  snort  and  straight,  and  does 
not  differ  materially  m  size  from  the  other  portion  of  the  intestines.  The  rectum  ter- 
minates in  a  large  globular  cloaca. 

The  spleen  is  a  small,  narrow,  elongated  organ,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a 
■lightly  elliptical  shape,  rounded  extremities,  and  of  a  light,  dull-radish  color.  Its 
situation  in  the  specimens  examined  was,  as  nearly  as  couM  be  determined,  behind  and 
to  the  right  of  the  proventriculns,  between  it  and  the  corresponding  hepatic  lobe. 

The  liver  is  of  moderate  size,  consisting  of  two  unequal  lobes ;  of  tnese  the  right  9ne 
IB  much  larger  than  the  left,  measuring  two  and  a  quarter  iuches  in  length,  while  the 
other  is  less  than  two  inches.  Both  are  of  about  the  same  width,  measuring  uearlv  an 
inch,  and  are  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shape  on  a  transverse  section.  Tne  right  is 
more  elongated,  with  sharper  edges  and  thinner  extremities  than  the  left.  They  are 
quite  separated  from  each  other  exce^it  superiorly,  where  rather  a  thin  but  broad  oand 
of  glandular  substance  stretches  between  and  unites  them.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  third  posterior  lobe — a  "  lobulus  Spigelii.'^  I  have  failed  in  detecting  a  gall-bliidder. 
The  two  lobes  lie  in  close  apposition,  except  abo .  e,  where  they  divanqate  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  kidneys  commence  opposite  to  the  interspace  between  the  penultimate  and  the 
antepenultimate  ribs,  immediately  below  the  termination  of  the  lungs,  and  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  sacrum.  They  are,  as  usual,  accurately  moulded  to  toe  bony  depress- 
ions and  elevations  in  their  course,  their  anterior  surfaces  being  more  smooth  and 
rounded.  They  are  divided  into  only  two  pretty  distinct  and  nearly  disconnected  por- 
tions. The  superior  of  these  is  much  the  larger  and  is  broader,  with  more  decidedly 
convex  borders. 

The  cloaca  is  very  capacious  and  of  a  nearly  globular  shape,  inclining  somewhat  to 
the  couuidal  from  the  stretching  up  of  its  fundus  to  join  the  rectum.    The  division 
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iuto  the  larce  aDterior  cavity,  the  cloaca  proper,  and  the  "posterior  dilatation  is  nn« 
usuaUy  well  marked  by  a  very  prominent  projecting  ridse  or  fold  of  mucous  mem* 
brane.  Jost  anterior  to  this  ridge,  on  either  side,  open  tlie  ureters,  and  in  the  male» 
in  close  proximity  to  them,  the  orifices  of  the  vasa  deferentia.  The  papillee  denoting 
the  terminations  of  these  tubes,  as  well  as  the  orifices  themselves,  are  ezceedincly 
minute  and  require  carefnl  search  for  their  discovery.  The  posterior  dilatation  of  the 
cloacal  parietes  leads  through  a  very  narrow  canal — a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  there- 
about in  length — into  a  well- developed  bursa.  This  pouch  is  quite  capacious,  measur- 
ing nearly  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length  by  a  fourth  in  breadth.  It  is  of  a  flattened 
oval  shape,  with  a  rounded  free  extremity,  and  in  situ  lies  pretty  closely  opposed  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 

The  superior  larynx  is  small  and  very  simple  in  stractore,  being,  as  usual,  merely  a 
flattened  conical  cavity  formed  by  the  plane  thyroid  cartilage  inferiorly,  supporting  at 
its  anterior  extremity  the  arytenoid  cartilages  which  form  the  rima  glottidis  on  tha 
superior  aspect  of  the  larynx.  This  aperture  is  commanded  by  the  ordinary  con- 
strictor and  dilator  muscles. 

The  trachea  measures  five  inches  in  length  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  larynx. 
It  is,  as  usual,  flattened  an tero- posteriorly.  The  compression  is  more  marked  near  th& 
anterior  extremity ;  the  tube  becomes  more  rounded  and  narrower  toward  the  lower 
larynx.  It  is  composed  of  about  ninety  rings.  But  few  of  these  rings  are  of  nniform 
width  for  the  whole  of  their  circumference.  They  are  mostly  broader  at  one  point 
than  at  another,  the  narrow  part  of  one  being  opposite  a  correspondingly  broadened 
portion  of  the  one  next  succeeding,  so  that  the  inequalities  of  any  two  rings  mutually 
correct  each  other.  Along  each  side  of  the  trachea  a  quite  distinct  band  of  muscular 
fibres  runs  the  whole  len^h  of  the  tube. 

The  cartila^  composing  the  lower  larynx  is  much  firmer  and  denser  than  that  of  the 
npper.  The  rin^s  of  which  this  portion  of  the  air  passage  was  originally  composed 
are  on  its  posterior  aspect  still  distinctly  traceable,  but  anteriorly  the  marks  of  sepa- 
ration are  quite  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the  larynx  is  quite  smootn.  The  shape  of  the 
larynx  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a  subtriangnlar  base,  whose  posterior  plane 
has  a  concave  indentation,  and  whose  anterior  edge  has  become  obsolete.  Above,  the 
opening  of  the  larynx  is  a  simple  flattened  oval,  similar  in  shape  to  the  trachea.  Be* 
low  it  IS  divided  in  two  by  a  cartilaginous  trabeculum,  which  is  thrown  across  from 
the  posterior  side  to  the  anterior  apex  of  the  base  of  tne  pyramid.  The  shape  of  this 
septum  is  such  that  it  forms  of  tl^e  lower  aperture  of  the  larynx  two  oval  openings— 
the  commencements  of  the  two  bronchi. 

The  bronchi  consist  of  about  twenty  half  rings,  their  posterior  parietes  being  en- 
tirely membranous.  These  rin^  are  slender  and  of  unuorm  width,  the  membrane 
connecting  them,  and  completing  the  canal  posteriorly,  being  delicate  and  elastic. 
They  are  of  about  equal  lencth. 

Synonymy, — ^The  account  or  Steroorarius  atriatus  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  an  accurate 
description  of  this  species.  The  Lams  crepidatus  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  is  in  all  prob- 
ability based  upon  the  young ;  and,  if  so,  has  of  course  priority  over  pomatarhinus.  But 
the  description  is  short,  unsatisfactory,  and  not  diagnostic ;  while^  being  based  upon 
An  immature  state  of  plumage,  which  the  Pomarine  Jaeger  shares  yrithparasiticuSf  1  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  supersede  a  long  and  well-known  name.  The  Stercorarius 
crepidatus  of  Vieillot  is,  however,  the  true  parasiticus,  as  is  also  the  IJestris  crepidata  of 
Degland,  and  of  Schinz;  but  the  Lestris  ere^data  of  Brehm  refers  to  8.  huffoni.  (  Vide 
svnonyms  of  these  two  species.)  The  only  instance  I  have  found  of  the  application  of 
the  name  parasiiieus  to  this  species  is  that  of  Meyer  and  Wolf.  The  rest  of  the  synon- 
ym v  does  not  require  special  notice.  For  a  discussion  of  Catharacta  eepphus  of  Briln- 
nich  see  remarks  under  8.  huffoni, 
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Parasitic  Jaeger, 

Lotus  parasiiieus^  Linn.,  Fn.  Suec.  £>5 ;  Syst.  Nat  i,  1766, 2^.— Gu.,  Syst  Nat  i,  1788» 

601.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  819. 
Catharacta  parasHiea,  BrDnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764.  37. 
Cataracta  parasitica,  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  1800,  loO. 
Caiarractes  parasiticus,  Flem.,  Br.  Aja.  138. 
Lestris  parasitica.  III.,  Prod.  1811, 273.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  796  (includes  next  spe- 


F.  f.  O.  1865,  384. 
Lestris  parasitica  var.  coprotheres,  Br.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1656,  209. 
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Stercorarius  partufiticua,  Sch-EFF.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779, 62,  pi.  37  (/ii«jii«).— Selys-L.,  Fn.  Belg. 

1842,  155.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  653;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  228.— Lawk.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858,  839;  Ano.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1861, 

243 ;  ibid,  1863, 132 ;  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  v,  1868,  305 ;  Key,  1872,  309 ;  EUiot'e  Prybi- 

lov  Is.  1874.— Malm.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  205.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  570.— Schl.,  Mas. 

P.-B.  iv,  1863,  47.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  303.— TuiWB.,  B.  K 

Pa.  1869,  47. 
Catharacta  coprothereSf  BRtJNN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  38. 
Lestria  caprotheres,  De8  Murs,  Tr.  061.  1860,  551. 
Catarractea  paraaitaj  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  310. 
Leafria  paragita.  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 95.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842,  80;  Rev. 

Crit.  1850,  202.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  85.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  ia53,  241. 
Cataracta  oepphuay  Leach.,  Syst.  Cat.  1816,  39. 
Stercorariua  cepphuay  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  211,  pi.  23.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  P.  B.  A.  ii^ 

1831,  432.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  295.    (Not  of  authors.) 
Stercorariua  crqfidatuSf  Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  1819, 155.    (Nee  Gm.fLath.  t) 
Leatria  crepidata,  Temm.,  Man.  1815,  515.— Degl.,  Mem.  Soc.  Roy.  Lille,  1838,  108.— 

SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840.  390.    (Juv.). 
leatria  rwhardaoni,  Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 433,  pi.  73.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834. 319.— 

Bp.,  List,  1838,  63.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  51.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,503; 

Syn.  1839,  332;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  190,  pi.  452.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  499.— 

ScHixz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,  392.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  367.— Thomps.,  Nat.  Hist. 

Ireland,  iii,  1851,  394. 
Cataractea  richardaonii^  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  257. 
Stercorariua  richardaaniy  Coues,  Rev.  Leatnd.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 135. 
LeatHa  hoji,  achleepii,  heiiickH,  Brehm,  V.  D.  719,  720,  723. 
<f )  Leatria  hardyif  apinicauda,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856, 210.    {Blaaiua  puts  these  under  huffonL) 

DiAG.   8t,  rectricibua  mediia  rigidia,  acuminatiSf  ultrd  cmteraa  i-polUoea  porrectia  ;  tarsig  tn^- 
aaperia, 

Hab.—'Sorth  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  8ea-<:oa8t8  of  Europe  and  America.     Interior  of 
Arctic  America. 

Adultf  breeding  plumage  (No.  16802,  Mus.  Smithaon.). — Bill  much  shorter  than  the  head 
or  tarsus ;  as  high  as  broad  at  the  base ;  basally  rounded,  compressed  from  nostrils  to 
tip  ;  rather  robust,  the  sides  converging  from  base  to  apex.  Cnlmen  broad,  flattened, 
scarcely  appreciably  convex  to  the  unguis,  which  rises  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
cere,  is  moderately  convex,  tip  not  very  strongly  deflexed.  Kami  very  long;  gonya 
very  short ;  both  somewhat  concave  in  outline.  Eminentia  symphysis  small  but  well 
marked.  Tomia  of  superior  mandible  at  first  ascending  and  a  little  concave ;  then 
descending  and  a  lit.le  convex;  a^ain,  very  decidedly  concave  as*  it  decurves  toward 
the  tip.  Cere  without  oblique  stnse ;  with  a  straight  longitudinal  sulcus  on  each  aide 
of  the  culmen.  Feathers  extending  far  forward  on  superior  mandible,  with  a  curved 
free  outline,  so  broad  that  the  feathers  of  the  sides  meet  over  the  cnlmen.  Feathers  on 
inferior  mandible  also  project  considerably,  almost  filling  the  triangular  aniens  on  the 
side  as  well  as  the  angular  space  between  the  rami.  Middle  of  eye  just  over  angle  of 
mouth.  Wings  moderately  long,  strong,  pointed ;  first  primary  much  the  longest ;  rest 
regularly  and  rapidlv  gradnatea ;  all  rather  narrow  and  tapering  to  an  acnte  apex, 
somewhat  rigid  and  falcate.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous  ;  broad,  the  tips  of 
the  outer  ones  nearly  square,  of  the  inner  obliquely  incised,  the  apex  being  formed  by 
the  inner  web  alone.  Tertials  long,  soft,  flexible.  Tail  moderately  long,  contained 
not  quite  two  and  a  half  times  in  the  wiug :  very  slightly  rounded,  the  graduation 
being  only  half  an  inch.  Feathers  moderately  broad  quit«  to  their  tips,  which  are 
truncated.  The  central  pair  project  three  to  four  inches.  They  beg^n  to  taper  about 
four  inches  from  their  apices,  and  regularly  converge  to  a  very  acute  tip.  l^per  tail 
eoverts  moderately  long;  the  inferior  still  longer,  but  neither  as  long  as  in  akua.  Feet 
rather  short  and  quite  slender ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tibia  naked 
h^f  an  inch  above  the  joint.  The  ecntellation  and  reticulation  is  the  same  as  that 
already  described,  but  the  nails  are  weaker  and  less  arched,  though  fully  as  acate.  A 
decided  occipital  crest  and  a  calotte.  Nuchal  region  with  the  feathers  acuminate  and 
rigid,  with  loosened  fibrillse.  Pileum,  occipital  crest,  and  whole  upper  parts  deep 
brownish-black,  with  a  somewhat  slaty  tinge,  and  a  slight  but  appreciable  metallic 
shade;  this  color  deepening  into  quite  black  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Rhachides  of 
primaries  and  rectrices  whitish,  except  at  thoir  tips ;  the  inner  vanes  albescent  baso- 
Internally.  Chin,  throat,  sides  of  head,  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  the  vent, 
pure  white ;  the  feathers  of  the  latero-nuchal  region  rigid,  acuminate,  with  discon- 
nected fibrillse,  light  yellow.  Under  tail  coverts  like  the  upper  parts,  but  somewhat 
of  a  fuliginous  tint ;  the  line  of  demarcation  from  the  white  oi  the  abdomen  very 
trenchant. 

Nearljf  mature  (No.  20144).— Size  and  form  of  the  adult.    Pileum  and  latero-nochal 
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region,  and  whole  upper  parts,  as  in  the  adnlt.  The  under  parts  white  (as  in  the 
adnlt),  but  clouded  everywhere  with  dusky  patches,  most  marked  across  the  breast,  oxk 
the  sides,  the  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts,  and  leaving  the  middle  of  the  belly  and 
throat  nearly  pure.  Varying  degrees  of  this  dusk^  nnbimtiou  approach  in  some  speoi* 
mens  nearly  to  the  uniform  dusky  below  characterized ;  in  others  fade  almost  into  th» 

Sore  white  of  the  adult,  connecting  the  two  ages  perfectly.    The  tarsi  of  the  most 
nsky  specimens  have  small  yellow  blotches ;  the  others  not. 

Dusky  staae  (No.  20362).— With  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  adult.  Wholly  deep 
dusk^ ;  darker  and  more  plumbeous  superiorly ;  lighter,  and  with  a  fuliginous  tinge^ 
infenorly;  the  .pileum  quite  black;  the  latero-nuchal  region  yellow;  the  remiges  and 
rectrices  quite  black ;  feet  black. 

Impiature  (No.  18652). — Size  and  general  prox>ortions  nearly  those  of  the  adult.  BiU 
and  cere  perlectly  formed ;  feet  mostly  black,  but  with  some  yellow  blotches.  The 
upper  parts  are  unadulterated  with  any  rufous  bars ;  the  deep  brownish-black  pileum 
has  appeared,  and  the  sides  of  the  necK  have  obtained  their  yellow  shade,  which  con* 
trasts  conspicuously  with  the  fuliginous  back-ground.  Evidences  of  immaturity^ 
however,  are  found  on  the  under  puts,  where  the  dark  color  is  mixed  with  the  illy* 
defined  transverse  bars  of  ochraceous.  Rufous  is  also  found  at  the  bend  of  the  -wing 
and  on  the  under  wing  and  tail  coverts.  The  primaries  are  still  whitish  at  the  out* 
side,  as  are  also  the  rectrices.  The  central  rectrices  project  2^  inches,  and  have  the 
tapering  form  of  those  of  the  adults. 

Younger  TNo.  2754). — ^The  Juvenility  of  the  specimen  is  attested  by  its  small  siz6» 
delicate  bill  and  feet,  little  projection  of  the  central  rectrices,  general  mollipilose  con« 
dition  of  plumiu^e,  &c.  The  rufous  of  the  very  young  bird>  instead  of  giving  wa^ 
everywhere  to  dusky,  yields  to  this  color  only  on  tne  upper  parts  and  crown ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  the  whole  under  parts,  whitish  being  the  predominating 
color ;  the  continuity  of  this  last  being  interrupted  by  indistinctly  marked  dusky  bank 
The  yellow  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  has  not  yet  appeared.  There  is  the  same  white 
space  on  the  bases  of  the  wings  and  tail  that  exists  on  the  very  young.  The  central  tail 
feathers  only  project  about  2^  inches. 

TouHff-of-the-year  in  August. — Size  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  adult,  form  every^ 
wav  more  delicate.  Wings  more  than  an  inch  shorter ;  bill  and  feet  much  slenderer 
ana  weaker.  Bill  in  some  specimens  light  bluish-horn ;  in  others  gi^eenish-olive,  the 
terminal  portion  brownish-black.  Tarsi  and  greater  part  of  the  toes  yellow.  The 
bird  is  everywhere  rayed  and  barred  with  rufous  and  brownish-black.  On  the  head 
and  neck  the  rufous  has  a  very  light  ochraceous  tince,  and  is  by  far  the  predominating 
color,  dark  only  appearing  as  a  delicate  line  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  There  la 
an  aggregation  oi  the  brown  into  a  spot  at  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye.  Proceed* 
ing  down  the  neck  to  the  back,  the  longitudinal  lines  become  larger,  and  graduallv^ 
spread  wider  and  wider,  until  between  the  shoulders  they  occupy  the  whole  of  ead^ 
feather,  except  a  narrow  border  of  rufous,  which  latter  is  of  a  deeper  tint  than  on  the 
head.  Passing  down  the  throat  to  the  breast,  the  rufous  becomes  decidedly  lighter-* 
almost  whitish— while  the  brown,  which  on  the  throat  exists  only  as  a  light  longitud- 
inal line,  changes  on  each  feather  to  transverse  bars  of  about  equal  width  with  the 
light  rufous  bars  with  which  it  alternates.  This  pattern  prevails  over  the  whole  under 
parts,  the  transverse  bands  being  broadest  on  the  flauKs  and  under  tail  and  wing 
coverts,  narrowest  in  the  middle  of  the  belly.  The  primaries  are  brownish-black,  nar* 
rowly  tipped  with  rufous,  their  shafts  yellowish,  their  iuner  webs  fading  basally  int^ 
white.  The  tail  has  the  same  coloration  as  the  wings.  The  central  feathers  project 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

In  this  species  we  can  favorably  study  the  changes  of  plumage  which  are  character* 
istio  of  all  the  species.  I  am  enabled  by  the  extensive  series  at  my  command  to  trace 
the  various  stages  of  the  present  8i>ecies. 

Beginning  with  the  stage  last  described,  that  of  the  youug-of-the-year,  we  find  it 
characterized  essentially  by  the  presence  of  rufous  or  ochraceous,  disposed  chiefly  in 
transrerse  bars,  or  spots,  or  waves,  which  alternate  with  similarly  shaped  dusky  or 
brownish-black  markings.  The  birds  are  much  smaller  than  the  adults,  the  bill  and 
feet  more  delicate.  As  the  bird  grows  older  the  bill  and  feet  become  stouter,  the  cere 
better  developed,  and  the  rufous  everywhere  grows  first  lighter  and  then  more  re* 
stricted,  giving  way  to  an  encroachment  of  the  blackish.  This  increase  of  the  darker 
color  is  particularly  rapid  on  the  upper  parts,  which  become  uniformly  dusky  before 
the  under  parts  do.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  bird  is  in  the  plumage  of  No.  18652. 
The  tarsi  and  feet  are  still  mostly  yellow;  there  is  still  the  white  space  at  the  bases  of 
the  primaries ;  the  central  rectrices  still  have  ouly  a  pai'tial  development.  By  the 
time  the  rufous  mentioned  in  No.  18652  as  existing  on  the  alar  coverts,  under  parta^ 
&c.,  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  bird  has  become  half-grown,  and  is  now  in  that 
peculiar  state  of  plumage  characterized  in  the  description  of  No.  20362.  This  is  a  defi* 
uite  stage.  But  some  lew  specimens  in  the  coUectiou  do  not  seem  to  pass  through  thia 
dusky  epoch  in  arriving  at  maturity.  The  rufous  yields  to  black  ouly  on  the  up|)er 
parts ;  on  the  under  parts  the  blackish  bars  as  well  as  the  rufous  ones  become  changed 
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to  white :  bo  that  the  bird  tends  at  once  to  assume  the  bicolor  plumage  of  tbc  adult? 
"Without  going  through  the  dusky-unicolor  stage.  This  is  one  of  the- perplexing  faortf 
we  encounter  in  studying  the  question.  We  tiud  that  the  very  immature  plumage  of 
the  young  birds  in  August  can  be  traced  through  one  series  directly  into  the  fuseo- 
uuicolor  stage ;  through  another  into  a  state  which  seems  to  pass  directly  into  that  of 
the  normally-colored,  fully  adult  bird.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  ac- 
count for  the  dusky  stage' of  ])lumage.  Some  authors  consider  it  as  a  sexual  feature, 
regarding  it  as  the  normal  adult  plumage  of  one  sex  (according  to  some  the  male ;  to 
others  the  female!)  Others  look  u^iou  it  as  a  seasonal  feature,  attained  at  a  certain 
time  in  each  year,  and  regularly  recurring  each  j^uccessive  season.  S^'ill  otheits,  again, 
consider  it  as*^a  distinct  variety,  accidental  and  irregular  according  to  some,  permanent 
according  to  others.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  9exual  nature  of  this  state,  I 
think  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  a  belief.  The  very  fact  that  those  authors 
who  contend  for  this  opinion  differ  as  to  which  sex — some  affirming  that  they  found 
testicles  and  others  that  they  saw  ovaries  in  the  dusky  birds  they  dissected — seems  to 
me  conclusive  evidence  that  the  state  of  plumage  in  question  is  common  to  both  sexes. 
2  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  that  this  state  constitutes  a  permanent  or  accidental 
variety.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  normally* -colored  adult  birds  can  have  young 
which  attain  at  once  this  dusky  state  and  retain  it  during  their  lives;  still  less  that 
they  can  transmit  their  abnormal  characters  to  their  offspring,  as  would  be  neees> 
8ary  to  constitute  a  permanent  variety.  The  supposition  that  it  is  a  purely  accidental 
variety — t.  «.,  that  certain  individuals,  without  any  cause,  by  a  freak  of  nature  as  it 
were,  become  thus  colored  and  remain  so  for  their  whole  lives — seems  still  less  worthy 
of  credence.  Examples  of  this  condition  of  plumage  are  too  numerous,  and  bear  alto- 
gether too  definite  relations  with  certain  other  stages,  not  to  be  brought  about  by  and 
nependent  upon  some  definite  law.  The  preceding  suppositions  being  untenable,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  stage  of  plum- 
age in  question,  from  the  amount  of  evidence  which  we  have  tending  to  prove  it  de> 
I>endent  upon  age  and  Hason,  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  express  the  decided 
opinion  that  this  uuicolor  state  is  a  transient,  immature  stage  of  plumage,  perfectly 
normal,  and  universal,  or  nearly  so,  independently  of  sex,  which  every  Jager — or  at 
least  the  great  majority  of  individuals— passes  through  in  its  progress  toward  ma- 
turity, after  leaving  the  plumage  it  first  assumed,  and  before  it  arrives  at  the  plumage 
which  is  indicative  of  maturity.  The  only  ([uestion  is,  exactly  what  age  this  plumage 
is  indicative  of,  and  whether,  after  once  having  attained  to  this  fully  mature  condition, 
the  adults  do  or  do  not  return  to  this  unicolor  state  at  certain  season  of  each  year, 
lly  opinion  is,  that  it  supervenes,  ordinarily  at  least,  directly  upon  the  disappearance  of 
the  rufous,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  very  young  bird,  and  therefore  is  probably  as- 
sumed after  the  first  moult  and  retained  until  the  second.  I  do  not  thins  it  T^robahle 
that  the  adults  which  have  passed  through  this  state  ever  return  to  it ;  for,  as  remarked 
under  head  of  8,  pamatorhinuSy  wo  nearly  always  find  these  uuicolor  birds  possessed  of 
of  smaller,  weaker  bills,  and  slenderer,  generally  particolored,  feet ;  all  of  which  char- 
acters are  invariably  indicative  of  the  immature  bird. 

Sifnonymy. — It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  whether  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  authors  before  1800  really  refer  to  this  species  or  to  the  buffoni.  It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  former  is  really  the  species  meant,  both  because  it  is  the 
most  abundant  aiid  well  known,  and  because  Retzius,  in  his  coition  of  the  Fn.  Snec. 
(in  which  work  the  species  is  definitely  settled  by  giving  the  exact  length  of  the  cen- 
tral rectrices"),  cites  as  synonymous  nearly  all  the  names  and  descriptions  in  question. 
He  errs,  however,  in  adducing  S.  longicaudatua,  Brisson,  which  is  the  buffoni,  Catha- 
racta  paraHilica  of  Brilnnich  and  the  Lartis  paragiUcus  of  Linnasus,  Omeliu,  and  Latham 
in  all  probability  really  refer  to  this  species,  and  it  is  from  the  former  of  these  authors 
that  the  specific  name  is  accepted.  But  Larus  parasiticiu  of  Latham  (1700)  mav  have 
been  based  ui)on  the  long  tailed  species,  for  the  reason  that  the  length  of  his  oird  is 
given  as  21  inches — a  dimension  never  attained  by  paroBiticus.  The  synonyms  of  the 
two  species  are  indiscriminately  cited. 

The  Catharacta  ooprotheres  of  Brilnnich  is  this  species  in  its  fusoo-unicolor  stage.  On 
its  very  first  introduction,  in  1764,  Brilnnich  himself  doubts  its  validity  as  a  species, 
and  says  of  it:  "  An  precedenti — paraHiticu9 — sexu  rel  specie  diitrsa"  f  Yet  down  to  the 
present  time  it  has  always  been  held  by  some  authors  as  distinct.  Thus,  in  1856,  Bona- 
parte gives  a  variety  {coprotherea),  and  still  later,  in  1^0,  Des  Blurs  presents  a  species 
{LestriH  coprothercs). 

An  early,  detailed,  and  unmistakable  description  of  this  species  is  that  of  Brisson,  in 
I7r»0,  who  gives  an  accurate  account  of  it  under  the  monononiial  appellation  gteroo- 
rariiifi.    The  species  serves  as  the  type  of  his  genus. 

Tli(»  StfrcvHtrius  crepidatua  of  Vieillot  (ut  supra)  is  based  upon  this  species,  although 
hi>  .specific  name  is  takeu  from  Gmelin  and  Latham,  who  probably  based  their  de^ 
script  ions  of  crepidatHs  upon  the  young  poinatorhinu«.    So,  also,  the  Lesiris  crepidala  of 

•  Fn.  Succ.  p.  l?;0:  *'Reotrices  6,  6  (r.  c,  the  central  pair)  caiteris  4  ik)11.  lougiures." 
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Degland  (1H38),  aod,  following  his  anthority,  ScLinz  (1840)  arc  both  synonyms  of  th« 
young  of  the  present  species,  according  to  Degland's  snbseqneut  admissioG. 

The  name  ctpphus  has  been  applied  to  this  species  by  very  few  writers,  the  principal 
of  which  I  have  given  in  the  synonymy.  Those  writers  who  use  this  name  for  the 
present  species  tipply  to  the  long- tailed  suecies  either |>ara«t7»oa.  or  longicaudatay  or  h^f- 
fonU  For  the  Uiscnssion  of  the  names  of  those  aathors  who  tons  interchange  cepphut 
and  parasiticus y  see  remarks  nnder  head  of  bnffoni* 

The  Ltstris  parasitica  of  Temmiuck  (1620)  is  a  mixtnre  of  the  present  species  and  the 
long-tailed  one,  as  is  shown  by  his  list  of  authorities  cited  as  well  as  by  his  deisciip- 
tion.  This  error  Temminck  soon  afterward  became  aware  of,  and  in  subseixueut  editionti 
corrected  by  contradistingnishing  the  two  si)ecies.  The  same  combination  probably 
exists  in  Faber's  description  of  his  Lestris  parasiticus. 

In  1863  I  indorsed  the  validity  of  S.  richardsoui  as  different  iVom  parasiticus^  bat  not 
without  hesitation,  and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  is  inseparable.  It  is,  it  is  true, 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  specimens  I  have  examined  have  a  longer  and  appar- 
ently more  rounded  t-ail  than  nsnal,  with  broader  rectrices ;  but  with  incrcascil  knowl- 
edge of  the  range  of  individual  variability  in  this  genus,  I  scarcely  think  the  name 
tenable  even  as  that  of  a  variety. 

The  name  has  been  quite  generally  employed,  especially  by  American  writers,  for  tha 
irxiG  parasiticus  (to  which  it  belongs,  but  is  of  course  antedated).  How  this  came  ab<mt 
is  readily  explained.  The  two  species  of  Jagers — the  Common  and  the  Long-tailed— 
were  generally  confounded  by  authors  (except  Brisson)  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent uato,  or  at  least  the  two  names  ^^parasiticus"  and  ''"ceppkusy*  were  used  iudisciim- 
inately  for  either  species  by  those  even  who  recognized  two.  Thus,  in  18:^,  Temminck, 
then  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  gives  but  a  single  species,  under  the 
name  of  *^ parasiticus^  Briinnicb,''  which,  according  to  his  description  and  synonymy,  is 
a  combination  of  both.  He  soon  after,  however,  became  aware  of  his  error,  and 
acknowledges  it  in  m40,  saying  that  '*  comme  notre  article  du  Stcrcoraire  parasitr.  ou 
labbe,  renierme  •  *  •  les  synonymes  de  deux  esji^ces  destinctes  *  *  •  il  est 
necessairc  de  refaire  en  totality  tontes  les  indications,"  &c.  But  in  the  mean  time 
iSwainson's  richardsom  had  been  described  and  figured,  and  Temminck,  looking  for  a 
name  under  which  to  present  the  Common  Jiiger  (for  he  considered  the  name  **  para- 
sitica" as  referring  to  the  Long-tailed  species),  adopted  Swainson's  appellation  for  it. 
His  example  has  been  followed  by  Audubon  and  other  American  as  well  as  by  some 
European  writers. 

STBRCORARIUS  BUFFONI,  (Boie)  Coues. 
Buffon's  or  tbe  Long-tailed  Jaeger* 

Stercorarius  longicaudatusy  BRi3S.,0m.  vi,  1760,  155. — Vieill.,  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat 
xxxii,  1819,  157.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  2as.— 8elys-L.,  Fn.  Belg.  1842, 
156.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1^{.  49. 

Lestris  longicaudatus.TnoMPB.f  N.  H.  Irel.  iii,  1851,  399. 

Cataractes  longecauda,  Macgit^,  Man.  ii,  1842,  258. 

Stercorarius  /on^icflMfiio,  Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  571. 

{^)  Catharacta  oepphus,  BkDnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  36. 

Lestris  cepphus,  Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  240.— Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842,  80; 
Rev.  Crit.  1850,  202;  Consp.  ii,  1856, 209.— De«  MuR8,Tr.  Ool.  1860,551.— Blajs^ 
J.  f  O.  1865,  384. 

Stercorarius  cepphus,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  653;  List  Br.  B.  186:i,  229.— Lawr.,  a 
N.  A.  1858,  840.— COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861.243.— Sen L.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  l86Jw 
49.— BoARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  18()2, 131.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1662,  100.- 
Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90. 

(?)  Larus parasiticus^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  819.    Uncertain. 

Cataravtei* X)ara8itica,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,310. — Macgil.,  Br.  B.  v,  — . 

LcstriB  parasitica,  Temm.,  Man.  Orn.  Iv,  1840,  .^)02.— Lesson,  Man.  ii,  1828,  388— Sw.  Sl 
Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  430.— Nuxr.,  Man.  ii,  18:J4,  — .— Jen.,  Man.  18:J5,  283.— 
Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  52.— Auj).,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  18:i5, 470;  Syn.  1839,  3:^3  ;  B.  Aui.  vii, 
1844,  192,  pi.  452.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  364. 

Lentris  ftM/fowi,  Boie,  ''in  Meyer's  Tasch.  iii,  1810,  212;"  Isis,  1822,  562.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 
No.  300 ;  List,  18:^8, 63.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  47.— Li-:88.,  Tr.  Orn, 
1831,  616.— ScniSz,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840, 391.— Sciii-.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  ia'».— DeKay, 
N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1841,  315,  pi.  13:^,  f.  29!.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1&^>3,  241. 

Stercorarius  buffoni,  CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  186:J,  136 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  305;  Key 
1872, 309  ;  Prvbilov  Isl.  1874,  — .— Malmo.,  J.  f.  O.  186.5, 20<>.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  viii,  18«56,  2il9.—DALL  &  Baxn.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1809,  304. 

Lt'Htris  crepidata,  Brihm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  747 ;  V.  1).  724.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  534,  pi.  274, 

Lo^tris  lessouiy  Degl.,  Mem.  Acwl.  Koy.  Lille,  18:i8.— ScniNZ,  Eur.  1?^.  1840, 392.  (  Young,; 

*'  Lestris  brachyrhyndius,  micivrhynchuSf  Brehm." 
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DiAO.  8.  rectiieibua  wudiu  uliri  caterM  8  od  10  jw/7.  |M>iTM<if . 

Bab, — Coasts  of  North  America  and  Earope,  chiefly  in  higher  latitndea. 
Arctic  America. 

Adult,  hreedimg  plumage. — ^BiU  shorter  than  the  head,  lees  than  the  middle  toe  without 
the  claw  ;  etoat,  compreased,  higher  than  broad  at  the  base,  ita  aides  regularly  eon- 
yerging.    Ceral  portion  of  cnlmeD  broad,  flat,  depressed,  slightly  concave  in  oatline; 
ungaaf  iiortion  very  decidedly  declinato-convex  to  the  greaQy  OTcrhanging  tip ;  nar- 
rower than  the  ceral.   Tomia  of  saperior  mandible  sinaate ;  at  first  concave  and  «aoeiid- 
ing ;  then  convex  and  descending ;  again  very  concave  as  they  decnrve  toward  the 
deflected  tip,  jost  posterior  to  which  there  is  an  imperfect  notch.    Tomia  of  inteior 
maxilla  nearly  straight  to  the  tip,  where  they  are  decarved.    Gonys  very  short,  alightly 
concave  in  oatline.    Eminentia  symphysis  acnte,  bat  not  very  large ;  rami  very  long 
as  compared  with  the  gonys,  but  absolutely  rather  short,  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
feathers.    Cere  very  short,  being  scarcely  if  at  all  ionser  than  the  nngnis ;  its  lower  bor- 
der curvin^^  upward  to  give  passage  to  the  nostrils.    The  encroachment  of  the  feathen 
on  the  bill  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  species ;  on  the  upper  mandible  they  ex- 
tend within  half  an  inch  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cere,  having  a  broad,  roonded  tenni- 
nation,  the  feathers  of  the  two  sides  meeting  on  and  covering  the  colmen  aoma  diatance 
from  its  real  base.    The  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  extend  nearly  as 
far  as  on  the  upper,  and  those  between  the  ran  i  quite  to  the  symphysis.    Wiiig)i  ex- 
ceedingly lon^ ;  first  primary  much  the  Longest ;  rest  rapidly  graduated ;  all  rather 
narrow,  tapering,  falcate,  actually  pointed,  their  rhachides  stiff  and  strong.    Second- 
aries short  and  inconspicuous;  rather  broad:  their  apices  as  in  the  other  species. 
Tertials  moderately  long,  very  straight,  fiexible,  rounded  at  their  extremities,  the 
edges  of  their  vanes  convoluted.    Tail  very  long ;  longer,  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, than  in  any  other  NoKh  American  species,  being  half  as  Ions  as  the  wings; 
graduated^  the  lateral  feather  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  next  to 
central  pair ;  all  the  feathers  moderately-  broad,  converging  somewhat  to  their  rather 
broad,  rounded  tips.    Central  rcctrices  extremely  lengthened,  exceeding  the  wings: 
projecting  8  to  10  inches  beyond  the  tips  of  the  lateral  ones.    They  are  extremely  rigid 
at  the  base,  being  there  much  stifier  than  the  other  feathers,  but  gradually  become 
flexible,  and  at  length  filamentous  in  character,  but  preserve  great  elasticity  throagfa- 
out.    They  are  about  the  same  as  the  other  feathers  at  their  bases ;  thence  taper  uni- 
formly to  their  exceedingly  acute  tips.    Their  edges  are  sinuate     Superior  teotrices 
moderately  long ;  the  interior  reaching  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices.    Feet  quite 
slender;   tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.    Tibiae  bare  of  feathers  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.    The  reticulation  of  the  feet  is  identical  with  that  already  des- 
cribed uuder  other  species.    The  scutella  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  however, 
show  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  minute  plates  near  the  tibio-tarsal  Joint.    Propor- 
tions of  the  toes  as  in  other  species,  but  the  claws  are  comparatively  small  and  weak, 
and  but  moderately  curved  and  acute. 

Occiput  decidedly  subcrested.  The  latero-uuchal  region  has  its  feathers  length- 
ened, with  disconnected  fibrillar,  but  they  are  hardly  acuminate  or  rigid.  The  plum- 
age about  the  bill  is  short,  thick,  and  compact ;  that  of  the  upper  parts  is  soft  and 
flexible,  only  moderately  imbricated  and  compact ;  that  of  the  uuder  parts  is  long,  soft, 
and  very  thick. 

Bill  dusky,  its  nail  almost  black.  Tarsi  deep  leaden-blue ;  tibise,  phalang^es,  interdig- 
ital  membranes,  and  claws  black.  Occirmt  subcrested,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other 
species,  forming  a  calotte  of  brownisfi-black,  which  color  extends  downward  on  the 
cueeks,  tbe  feathers  before  and  below  tbe  eye  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bill  being  of  this 
color.  Keck  all  round,  but  especially  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  peculiarly-formed 
feathers  on  the  latero-nuchal  region,  light  straw-yellow.  Whole  upper  parte,  with 
upper  wing  and  tail  coverts,  deep  slate,  which,  ou  the  primaries,  secondaries,  lateral 
tail  feathers,  and  distal  half  of  central  pair,  deepens  into  a  lustrous  brownish-black. 
Under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  deeper  slate  than  the  black,  but  not  so  deep  as  the 
upper  surfaces.  Chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  white,  gradually  becoming  obscured 
with  dusky -plumbeous,  which  deepens  posteriorly,  so  that  the  abdomen  and  under  tail 
coverts  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the  buck.  Khachides  of  first  two  or  three  primaries  pure 
whit«,  deei>ening  into  brownish-black  at  their  tips ;  of  the  other  primaries,  and  of  the 
tail  feathers  (including  the  central  pair),  brown,  except  iust  at  the  base,  blackening 
terminally.    Under  suiiaces  of  all  the  rhachides  are  white  for  nearly  their  whole  length 

JJimemfionn. — Length  of  culmen,  1.15  inches;  gape,  1.70;  cere,  0.60;  unguis  about  the 
same;  gonys,  0.:iO;  from  feathers  on  sides  of  bill  to  tip,  0.90;  wing,  12.50;  tail,  6.25; 
central  pair,  14.00  to  16.00;  the  projection,  H.OO  to  10.00  inches;  tibia?  bare,  0.75  ;  tarsus, 
1.60;  middle  toe  without  claw,  1.4U. 

The  changes  of  plumage  of  this  species  being  exactly  like  those  of  S.  parasiticnSj  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

.S7/M0/II/WI//. — As  already  remarked,  while  bpeakiug  of  S.  parasitivMt  it  is  exceedingly 
difficnlt  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  speeies  of  Jiiger  tlie  uames  •'/Mir/wKicus"  aud 
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**  oepphus**  really  refer.  This  difficulty  results  partly  from  the  breyity  and  Tague  char- 
acter  of  the  diagnoses  given,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  two  species  were  really 
confounded  (except  by  Brisson)  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  From  this  it  re- 
sults that  many  of  the  older  names  and  citations  may  without  difficulty  be  referred  to 
either  species.  This  has  been  done ;  some  authors  considering  BriinuicVs  or  Linnedub' 
**par<uitic%u**  to  refer  *to  the  Long-tailed,  and  others  thinking  that  it  was  based  upon 
the  common  species,  until  the  identification  of  this  name  has  oecome  almost  a  matter 
of  choice,  or  rather  of  tacit  understanding.  A  glance  at  the  synonyms  of  the  two  spe- 
cies will  show  that  authors  are  about  equally  divided  on  this  point.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  "  ridkardsoni'*  by  Swaiuson,  the  Common  Jager  usually  received  the  appel- 
lation of  para8iticu9f  but  after  the  adoption  of  Swainson's  name  for  this  species  by 
TemmincK  and  others,  the  name  parantioiu  was  for  some  years  almost  universally 
applied  to  the  Long-tailed  Jiiger.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  name  has 
again  reverted  to  the  common  species,  and  Buffon's  J&ger  has  usually  been  called 
'*  cepphus,"  This  identification  of  BHinnich's  name  is  sanctioned  b^  Gray,  Bonaparte, 
and  other  writers.  The  following  are  my  reasons  for  rather  referring  it  to  the  young 
pomarmus: 

It  is  apparent,  Arom  almost  every  sentence  of  Brttnnich's  description  of  oepphuMf  that 
he  had  in  view  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  transversely  waved 
with  rufous  and  dusky^  Slc  The  only  point  to  determine  is,  what  species  it  is  the 
young  of.  Regarding  its  size,  Brtlunich  compares  it  with  his  Catharaota  aJcua,  saying 
that  It  is  mncb  smaller  than  that  species,  and  the  size  of  paragiHca.  The  young-of-the- 
year  of  |M>ma(ar^tiiiM  is  more  nearly  the  size  of  the  adult  par<i8iH<m$  than  is  the  young  of 
the  Long-tailed  Jiiger.  The  account  of  the  colors,  proportions,  &e.,  which  follows, 
agrees  precisely  with  those  of  the  young pomatorhinus ;  and  when  we  remember  that  at 
that  time  the  differences  between  the  Common  and  Buffon's  Jager  were  not  appreciated, 
it  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  BrUnnich  had  the  latter  in  view  in  drawing  up  his 
description.  He  would  in  that  case  have  doubtless  compared  it  with  the  panuitiew. 
Moreover,  authors  who  wrote  but  shortly  after  Briinnich's  time,  considered  his  oepphu9 
to  be  the  pomatarhimus :  thus,  e.  ^.,  Latham  places  it  as  a  synonym  of  that  species.  1  by 
no  means  insist  upon  its  reference  to  pomatorhimiUj  but  merely  wish  to  show  that  it  very 
possibljr  belongs  there,  and  that  it  is  altogether  too  indefinite  to  be  employed  in  either 
connection. 

The  name  l&ngioaudaUu  of  Brisson  (1760)  is  the  very  first  one  aooomnanied  by  a  suf- 
ficiently definite  description  to  enable  the  species  to  be  identified.  As  Brisson  is  no  an* 
thocity  for  species,  the  name  buffoni,  proposed  by  Bole,  is  the  first  tenable  specific 
designation. 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  referring  the  Lama  paratitiousj  Latham,  to  this 
species,  rather  than  to  the  parasiHcua  of  Brilnnich. 

The  Le8tri8  leaMtii  of  Degland  (1638)  is,  according  to  that  author's  own  admission, 
based  ui>on  the  youg  buffoni.  This  same  immature  plumage  of  this  species  has  ser>'ea 
as  the  basis  of  Lesiria  crepidata  of  Brehm  (Iti^). 

Subfamily  Labinjs. 

DiAG.   Laridw  rostro  integrOf  maxilke  superiorls  apioe  adunodf  ti^eriorem  excedente. 

Ch.  Bill  entire ;  the  apex  of  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  the  tip  of  the  lower. 
(General  shju>e  of  the  bill  as  in  Lestrtdince,  Emiuentia  symphysis  always  prominent. 
Rami  of  inferior  mandible  divaricating  at  an  acute  angle.  Submental  space  partially 
feathered.  Feathers  of  forehead  extending  further  on  the  sides  than  on  the  culmen  of 
upper  mandible.  Nostrils  direct,  linear-oval,  somewhat  club-shaped,  pervious,  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  near  its  base.  Wings  long,  strong,  and  acutely 
pointed,  the  first  primary  usually  longest.  Tail  usually  square,  or  ver^  slightly  emar- 
ginate;  sometimes  forked:  in  Bhodosteihia  cuueat^.  Legs  xuubulatorial,  of  moderate 
leuffth,  placed  far  forward.  Tibiie  denuded  for  a  greater  or  less  space  below ;  moder- 
ate^ stout,  anteriorly  scutellate,  posteriorly  smoothly  reticulate.  Toes  as  in  the  other 
subiamilies.  W^ebs  moderately  full,  always  more  or  less  emarginate.  Hind  toe  always 
fully  developed,  except  in  Bitma.  Of  very  variable  Hizo,  from  the  largest  of  the  family 
to  nearly  the  smallest.  Plumage  full  and  thick,  especially  beneath ;  varviug  in  color 
greatly  with  age  and  season,  hardly,  if  at  all,  with  sex.  Sexes  of  nearly  equal  size, 
female  UHually  a  little  the  largest. 

Anatomical  characters. — For  these  see  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  L.  argeuiatus 
(8mith8onianHH)f  a  typical  species  well  illustrating  the  internal  structure  of  the  whole 
subfamily. 

The  numerous  s{)ecies  of  this  cosmopolitan  group  have  been  unwarrantably  suImU- 
vided  into  a  lar^e  number  of  genera,  so-culled  by  modern  systematists.  It  may  not  lie 
possible,  even  were  it  judged  exnedieut,  to  detiue  these  genera  as  such  ;  for  with  tlie 
exce]>tion  of  the  cuiieate-hiiled  Jihodoatcthiaj  and  the  fork-tailed  A'eina,  no  characters 
are  observed  beyond  those  of  patt-em  of  coloration,  by  which  the  groups  can  be  trench- 
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autly  separated,  as  the  species  are  all  variously  interrelated.*  Among  the  North  Amer- 
ican forms  we  may  distinguish  three  genera,  one  of  them  with  several  sections,  as 
follows : 

Analytical  table  of  the  Xorth  American  genera  and  $eetions  of  Larinm. 

I.  Tail  sqnare Larus. 

A.  Head  never  hooded ;  nnder  partM  never  rosy-tinted ;  Size  me- 

dinm  and  large ;  bill  stoot. 

a.  Hallux  well  developed,  with  perfect  claw. 

1.  Adult  white,  with  a  colored  mantle Laru4, 

2.  Adolt  dark,  with  white  head Bla$ipu$, 

,  3.  Adult  entirely  white Pagopkila. 

h.  Hallux  usually  defective Bima, 

B.  Head  in  snmmer  hooded,  and  under  parts  rosy-tinted ;  size 

medium  and  small;  bill  slender Chrcteoeepkatmt, 

II.  Tail  wedge-shaped  ;  neck  collared ;  smaU RkoDOStETHiA. 

III.  Tail  forked  ;  small;  hooded  and  collared Xksu. 

large;  hooded,  not  collared CrnvnuL 

Subgenus  Larus,  Linn. 

<  LarHSj  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  1735-1766 ;  ei  auct, 
<J  Gariaf  MoKiiR.,  Gen.  A  v.  1752. 

L€ncu9f  Kal'p,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829.  86.    (L.  marinns.) 

LaroideSf  Brehm,  1830.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1:^,  217.    (X.  argentatus,) 

Plautus,  Reich.,  1H5:).    (L,  argentaius,) 

GlaucuSf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  101.    (L.  glanau.) 

DominicanuSf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 185:^,  100.    {L.  marinuB.) 

LaroideSy  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1K>5,281.    (L.  glaucus.) 

Oavina,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  1856,  222.    {L.  audouini,) 

Lencus,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1^6,  215.    (L.  glancus.) 

Clupeilaru9f  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  220.    (L,  fuscus,) 

GabianuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  212.    (Z.  pacificus.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head  or  tarsus,  lam,  strong,  more  or  lees  robnsty 
usually  very  stout,  deep  at  the  base,  higher  than  broad,  compr^ised  throughout,  the 
apex  not  very  acute  and  never  much  attenuated  or  decurved.  Culmen  about  straight 
to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  convex,  the  amount  of  curvature  increasing  toward  the 
end,  varying  in  different  species.  Commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  its  extreme  base, 
then  about  straight  to  near  the  end,  where  it  is  more  or  less  arcuato-declinate.  Emi- 
nentia  symphysis  always  large,  prominent,  and  well  defined,  rather  obtuse,  seldom 
acute.  Nostrils  placed  rather  fiftr  forward  in  a  well-defined  nasal  fossa,  lateral,  longi- 
tudinal, pervious,  rnther  broa4ler  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  forehead 
extending  considerably  farther  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  than  on  its  culmen, 
but  falling  considerably  short  of  the  nostrils.  Wings  when  folded  reaching  beyond  the 
tail,  the  remiges  strong,  not  very  acute,  first  longest,  second  but  little  shorter,  rest  rap- 
idly graduated.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  always  even,  never  forked  nor  rounded. 
Legs  rather  slender,  of  moderate  length ;  tibise  bare  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  joint,  the  naked  part  smooth.  Tarsi  about  equal  to  or  a  little  longer  than  the  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  varying  but  slightly  in  proportions  among  the  different  species :  anteri- 
orly scutellate,  posteriorly  and  laterally  reticulate.  Hi^ux  fully  developed  and  always 
present.  Anterior  claws  stout,  strong,  little  curved,  rather  obtuse,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  middle  one  dilated.    Webs  full  and  broad,  scarcely  incised. 

Of  very  large  or  medium  size,  never  very  small.  Robust  and  powerful.  Comprising 
the  largest  species  of  the  subfamily  and  those  typical  of  it.  White,  with  a  darker 
mantle,  without  a  hood ;  the  head  and  neck  in  winter  streaked  with  dusky. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  express  the  essential  characters  of  the  subgenus  Larus^  as  it 
is  here  accepted.  I  take  as  my  tyi>e  of  the  section  the  old  Linniean  L,  oaniw,  and  cou- 
sider  as  congeneric  with  that  species  all  the  true  Gulls  which  are  white,  with  yellow- 
ish bills,  with  a  darker  mantle,  without  hoods,  and  with  the  head  and  neck  streaketl 
with  dusky  in  winter,  and  which  have  sc^uarely  tnmcated  tails  and  perfectly  developed 

*  The  character  of  defective  hallux,  supposed  to  distinguish  Bisrn,  does  not  always 
hold  ;  for  in  a  North  Pacific  form,  not  specifically  distinguishable  from  B.  tridactyla^  tn** 
hind  toe  is  perfectly  formed.  Pagophila  has  stont,  roughish  tarsi.  The  species  of 
"Hooded  Gnlls'*  {ChracocephaluSy  &c.)  are  generally  small  and  delicate  slender-billed 
sjiecies;  but  one,  at  least,  is  among  the  largest  of  the  Gulls,  while  from  the  slender, 
tern-like  form  of  the  bill,  seen  in  C.  minutus  and  Philadelphia^  the  transition  is  gradual 
and  unbroken  to  species  w»th  a  very  stout  hooked  bill. 
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hallaces.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  defiDitlon  exclnclas  all  the  XemcBy  which  seem  to  form 
a  very  natural  section  by  themselves,  and,  amonff  the  Lareo!  proper,  excludes  Rissa, 
with  its  usually  imperfect  hallux ;  PagophilOy  witn  its  entirely  white  color  and  some 
peculiarities  of  form  ;  and  the  whole  group  of  dark  colored,  usually  red-billed,  Gnlls,^ 
comprising]:  Leucophanu,  Bla^ipuSf  Adelaimaj  &c. 

The  old  genus,  Larus^  has  been,  to  an  entirely  unwarrantable  extent,  subdivided  by 
some  late  systematists.  There  being  scarcely  any  appreciable  differences  of  form  aroonj^ 
most  of  the  Lart,  these  authors  have  based  generic  characters  upon  the  color  of  the 
mantle  and  primaries.  But  between  two  extremes  of  color,  e.  g.  L,  maHnm  and  glaticus 
(from  slaty  black  to  the  lightest  of  pearly  or  whitish  blue),  there  is  found  every  shade, 
and  such  features  as  these  should  not  be  made  grounds  for  generic  divisions.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  "genera''  of  Lari  typici  are  quite  arbitrary,  ««tablished  to  facili- 
tate the  determination  and  recollection  of  species,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an 
index,  in  which  subjects  are  arranged  after  some  fixed  and  previously  agreed  upou 
order  of  sequence,  their  usefulness  cannot  be  questioned,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
.  are  natural  genera. 

We  find  among  the  Lari  three,  perhaps  four,  groups,  the  species  of  each  of  which  are 
more  closely  allied  among  themselves  than  are  those  of  the  different  groups.  They 
may  be  thus  arranged  ana  defined : 

A.  **  White-mnq^  GulU," — Of  large  size,  inhabiting  exclusively  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  with  exceedingly  light-bluish,  sometimes  almost  white, 
mantles,  and  white  or  bluish  primaries,  without  any  black  on  them ;  light  yellow  bills ; 
flesh-colored  legs.  This-group  constitutes  the  genus  OJaucus  of  Brnch  (1853) ;  Laroide» 
of  Bruch  (1855) :  Leucua  of  Bonaparte  (1856).  All  the  well-accredited  species  are  rep- 
resented in  Nortn  America.  They  are  three  in  number— ^toiici(«,  leucopteruSf  and  glau- 
cescens. 

B.  *'  Black-haclced  Gulls,"— Of  the  very  largest  and  medium  size,  cosmopolitan :  with 
slaty-black  mantles ;  primaries  crossed  with  black :  yellowish  bills,  flesh-colore<i  legs. 
They  again  are  of  two  types — a  larger,  embracing  the  most  powerful  known  Gulls  (ma- 
rinMf  &c.),  upon  which  is  founded  Bruch*s  genus  DominioanM  ;  and  a  smaller,  com- 
prising L.fuscus  and  its  representative  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  serving 
as  the  type  of  Bonaparte's  genus  Clupeilarua, 

C.  *'  Herring  GulU" — Of  rather  large  and  medium  size,  cosmopolite ;  the  quite  numer- 
ous species  all  having  the  bill  yellowish,  with  a  spot  or  red  at  the  eminentia;  the  legs 
flesh-colored :  the  mantle  some  shade  of  blue ;  the  primaries  crossed  with  black.  Upon 
the  type  of  this  section  is  based  Laroidea  of  Brehm.  The  type  Is  the  European  Her- 
ring QqU— argentatits  of  Brilnnich ;  intimately  allied  sx>6oie8  or  varieties  are,  Bmith- 
eonianuSf  Coues ;  michaheUem,  Bruch ;  ooddentalis,  Audubon ;  (f)(orea^,  Brandt.  Cali- 
/ornictt^,  Lawrence,  is  exactly  intermediate  between  this  and  the  succeeding  section. 

D.  '*  Mew  Gullsr— Of  medium  and  small  size,  inhabiting  the  Northern  Hemisphere ; 
greenish-yellow  bill,  not  verv  robust ;  bluish  mantles ;  primaries  crossed  with  black ; 
legs  greenish-yellow,  instead  of  flesh-color.  Typical  Larus  of  LinnsBus,  comprising 
ddaufarenMSf  Ord ;  oanus,  Linnesus ;  brackyrhynchu$,  Richardson ;  and  other  representa- 
tive species  and  varieties. 

The  North  American  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  the  North  American  Lari, 

A.  Larg^e  and  robust:  mantle  whitish  or  pale-pearly;  no  black  on 

pnmaries  at  any  age. 
a.  Mantle  very  pale ;  primaries  the  same,  fading  insensi- 
bly into  white  far  fh>m  the  tips. 

1.  Larger:  length,  about  30  inches;  wing,  18.00  or 

more;  bill  and  tarsus,  each,  about  3.00 olaucus. 

2.  Smaller:  length,  about  24  inches;  wing,  17  or 

less ;  bill,  about  2 ;  tarsus,  2.25 leucofterus. 

ft.  Mantle  light  blue;  primaries  the  same,  with  definite 

white  tips GLAUCESCEX8. 

B.  Very  large:    mantle  slaty-blackish;   primaries  crossed  with 

black;  size  of  the  first marinus. 

C.  Large :  'mantle  some  shade  of  blue,  darker  than  in  A,  lighter 

than  in  B ;  primaries  crossed  witn  black ;  feet  flesh-colored. 
1.  Mantle   grayish-blue;    bill    moderately    ro- 
bust   AROENTAT^is  var.  smithsonianuH, 

3.  Mantle  slaty-blue;  bill  very  robust.. a rgentatu8  var.  occidentalis. 

D.  Medium  and  small:  primaries  crossed  with  black;  feet  dark; 

webs  yellow. 

1.  Tarsus  obviously  longer  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw :  bill  of  adult  greenish-yellow,  en- 
circled with  a  black  band;  first  primary 
usually  with  a  sub-apical  white  spot; 
length,  about  18—20  inohe^ del.\warex«&* 
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1*.  TarstiB  little  if  any  longer  than  middle  toe 

and  claw  :  bill  with  a  rod  spot,  but  an  im- 
perfect black  band^  if  anv;  first  primarj 

usually  with  the  end  broadly  white;  length, 

about  20—22  inches dblawarrnsis  var.  oaHfarmm9, 

2.  Tarsus  little  if  anv  longer  than  the  middle 

toe  and  claw  ;  bill  slender,  without  a  black 

baud  or  red  spot ;  size,  very  small ;  length, 

16  or— inches canus  var.  hrackyrhyw^ut, 

LARUS  GLAUCU8,  Briinn. 
Glancoas  Gall;  Bargomaster. 

LaruB  glaucuB,  BrI^nn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764, 44. — Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  757. — ^Tebim.,  M«n.  ii, 
1820,  757.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 562.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 189.— Fl^m.,  Br, 
Anim.  1828, 139.-r-Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 361 ;  List,  1838, 03.--8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii, 
1831,  416.— NuTT.,  Man.  *ii,  1834,  306.— Jen..  Man.  1835,  279.— Eyt.,  C«t.  Br.  B. 
1836,  53.— Bkkhm,  V.  D.  1831,  733.— AuD.,  Cm.  Biog.  v,  1839,  59,  pi.  396;  Syn. 
1839,  329 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  170,  pi.  449.-Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 350,  pi.  264.— 
Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  96.— Macoil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  247.— OiR.,  B.  L. 
I.  1844,  363.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 125.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654;  List 
Br.  B.  1863.  230.— Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  241.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  842.— 
Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 16.— Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  243 ;  1862,  294  ;  Pr.  £m. 
Inst.  V,  1868,  306;  Key,  1872,  311.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  509.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B. 
iv,  1863,  LaH,  4.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  vui,  1866,  299.— Dall  &,  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  304.— Elijot,*  introd.  B.  N.  A.  fig.  — .— Radde,  Beiaaii,  ii, 
1863,  382  (Siberia).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  381. 

Leuoui  glauous,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  86.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1^^,815; 
Compt.  Rend,  zlii,  1856, 770. 

Plautus  gJaucu8f  Reich.,  Syst.  Av.  pi.  47^  figs.  316-17-18. 

LanMes  glaucuBjBRUCB,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281. 

LoTUi  gladalis,  Benicken.— Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  v,  1824, 270.— Brkhm,  V.  D.  73S. 

Glavcus  glaoialis,  Bruch,  J.  f.  1853,  101,  pi.  2,  f.  14  (Schlegel  says  this  ^letuoptenu), 

Laroidee  gJacialUf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282. 

**  Larus  gigantetu,  Benicken.'' 

Laru8  oonml,  Boie,  *•  Wied.  Zool.  Mag.  i,  757."— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  735. 

OlaucM  conitul,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101. 

Larus  UlandiouSy  Edmonston,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  iv,  1822,  pp.  176, 182 ;  not  of  Edicon- 
6TON,  tMd.  1823,  which  =zleucopteru8, 

Larui  hutchinHi,  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  419.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  I8G2, 290.— 
Coues,  ibid,  294.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— Coues,  Pr.  £se.  Inst 
V,  306.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  53.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 301. 

{1)LeucuB  arcticus^  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  Ic^,  216. 

"  LaruB  leucereteBf  Schleep." 

"  Lartu  leuconotuSf  AucT." — (Bp.)    (But  what  authors?) 

DiAO.   L.pallio  aHido  aut  dHuU perlaceo,  priniarliB  BtmilibM  verBUB  apiceB  BenHm  nee  BtmUm 
albiB,  Btaturd  inter  maxtTnoB,    Long.  30  polLf  roBtr.  et  tars.  3  -f-  P<^^t- 

Hah. — ^Northern  and  Arctic  Seas,  circumpolar;  south  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  ooast 
of  North  America  to  Long  Islaud. 

Adult  Bummer  plumage, — Very  large,  nearly  or  quite  equaling  L.  marinus.  Bill  large 
and  strong ;  very  wide,  but  not  so  deep  at  the  anele  nor  so  much  arched  toward  the 
termination  of  the  culmon  as  in  marinus.  Bill  about  ais  long  as  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Second  primary  nearly  equaling  the  first.  Bill  chrome-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of 
olivaceous,  the  tip  diaphanous,  tlie  sides  of  the  symphyseal  eminence  with  a  small  spot 
of  vermilion.  Mantle  very  light  pearl-blue  (or  bluish-whit-e).  Primaries  a  shade 
lighter  than  back,  fading  insensibly  into  pure  white  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
tips.  Shafts  of  primanes  straw-yellow.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Otherwise 
wnolly  white. 

Adult  in  icinter. — The  head  and  nock  are  streaked  with  pale  brownish -gray. 
•  Toung-of'the-year. — "Streaked  lougitudinnlly  on  the  neck  with  pale  wood-brown; 
the  upper  ])lumage  barred  transversely  with  ashy-gray  and  grayish-yellow ;  the  tail 
irregularly  spotted.  The  shafts  of  the  primaries  white,  ana  the  spots  on  the  webs 
much  ])aler  than  iu  the  young  of  L.  marinuB  and  argentatus.  The  bill  horn-colored  at 
the  base ;  brownish-black  at  the  tip.    Feet  flcHh-colored." — [i?icfc.] 

D'nnentfiom  of  adult. — Length,  30  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  62 ;  wing  from  carpus, 
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18.50 ;  bill  aloDg  culmen,  2.75  to  3.00 ;  along  rictus,  3.75 ;  depth  opposite  nostrilsi  0.80 ; 
at  angle,  0.85 ;  tarsus,  3.00 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.75. 

One  of  the  largtst  and  most  powerful  of  the  snb&mily,  nearly  equaling  in  these 
respects  the  L,  marinu:  The  combination  of  the  large  size  and  the  extremely  light 
colors  render  it  perfectly  eas^  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance.  The  well-defined,  rounded, 
white  apical  spots  of  tne  primaries  of  glauce»cen9  at  once  separate  that  species.  The 
differences  of  teuoopteru8f  as  shown  by  the  dimensions,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
measurements  given. 

All  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  great  variation  in  size  which  this  species  presents. 
Sabine  found  one  to  measnre  32  by  65  inches,  with  a  tarsus  3.50  and  a  bill  upward  of 
4  inches  long.    The  dimensions  given  are,  it  is  believed,  about  the  average. 

Note. — '*  Larus  hutehinni," — In  earlier  papers  I  recognized  this  as  a  species  distinct 
firom  L.  glaucuSy  basing  characters  as  follows: 

i4dfi/<(f ft)— Entire  plumage  pure  white;  shafts  of  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill 
flesh-colored,  blackish  on  the  terminal  third.    Feet  flesh-colored. 

Young. — Head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  white,  mottled  with  light  reddish-brown,  ap- 
pearing on  the  back  as  irregular  patches,  and  on  the  rump  as  more  or  less  regular 
transverse  bars.  Under  parts  nearly  uniform,  very  pale  reddish-brown ;  the  under  t-ail 
coverts  barred  with  white.    Wings  and  t>ail  pure  white,  with  yellow  shafts. 

Dimennans, — Length,  27.50;  extent,  60.00 ;  wing,  17.75;  bill  along  culmen,  2.40;  along 
gape,  3.20 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  3.40 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  3.50. 

The  particular  coloration  of  the  bill,  however,  is  against  the  sapposition  that  the 
bird  is  adult,  as  this  coloration  is  the  ordinary  style  in  young  bir&  of  this  group.  I 
am  now  disinclined  to  allow  that  the  bird  is  anything  more  than  some  stage  of  L.  glav^ 
cu9j  although  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  shade  of  pearly-blue  on  the 
mantle.  In  the  foregoing  synonymy  I  assign  it  to  glaumUf  with  this  explanation;  and 
in  further  elucidation  of  the  cmestion*  I  present  the  following  remarks,  Just  as  I  find 
them  in  my  Mss.  prepared  in  1863 : 

"  Under  the  above  name,  and  by  the  foregoing  description,  I  wish  to  indicate  a  form 
of  Gull  as  large,  or  almost  as  large,  as  glaucnSt  differing  from  this  species  mainly  in 
being  pure  white  all  over,  and  in  having  a  differently  colored  bill.  It  looks,  indeed., 
like  an  albino  glaucus  ;  but,  as  other  species  of  Gulls  are  equally  liable  to  albinism,  we 
should  not  find  so  many  albinos  of  gtaucus  to  so  few,  if  any,  of  other  species.  Glaucus^ 
as  is  well  known,  grows  lighter  with  age,  but  is  never  wholly  pure  white ;  at  least  I 
have  seen  none  such,  nor  have  I  found  descriptions  of  such  a  condition.  And^^  more- 
over, the  bill  of  an  old  glauous  is  never  of  the  color  of  what  I  call  KaUihinsii,  In  thia 
respect  the  bird  is  like  young  glaucus^  leuaapierus,  &c.  This  fact  excites  suspicion  that 
the  bird  may  be  an  immature,  if  not  an  ahnormal,  glauoM ;  yet  I  have  no  more  au- 
thority for  saying  so  than  for  denying  that  it  is  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  recog- 
nize, or  could  separate,  specimens  of  young  hutckinaU  (supposing  it  to  be  distinct)  from 
young  glaucus,  but  the  adults  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

'*  I  revived  this  overlooked  species  in  the  *  Proceedings,'  as  above.  We  have  now 
several  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  widely  separated  localities.  One  of  them 
was  taken  in  winter  in  New  York  State.  Other  specimens  are  in  Captain  Rodffers' 
collections,  from  the  North  Pacific,  where  the  bird  is  represented  to  be  common,  l^ese 
are  noticed  by  Mr.  Casein,  as  above  quoted.  There  is  a  New  England  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Peabod^  Academy,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  mentioned  by  me,  as 
above,  in  the  Essex  Institute  Proceedings.  In  selecting  a  name  for  this  bird  I  have 
been  perplexed,  rather  from  not  knowing  which  one  to  choose  than  from  any  dearth  of 
names.  Ornithologists  differ  as  to  the  synonymy.  Bonaparte  (Gonsp.  Av.)  calls  it 
*  arcticus,  Macjsill.' and  puts  '  argentatus,  Sabine,'  as  a  synonvm.  Both  of  these  an- 
thers speak  of  their  subjects  as  having  a  notable  amount  of  blue  on  the  back — the 
latter  writer  especially  dwelling  on  this  character  {*  back  pure  pearl-gray,  with  a  good 
deal  of  blue,'  dtc.)  Their  deecnptlons,  beyond  qnestion^  refer  to  leuooptenUt  as,  indeed, 
one  of  them  (MaogilUvray)  subsequently  affirmed.  Sabine  gives  (Mem.  B.  Greenland, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii,  1816),  under  head  of  £.  glaueui,  a  full  and  accurate  description 
of  hutchinsii,  which  he  considers  as  a  variety  of  gtauoM,  *  caused  by  sickness  or  a 
scarcity  of  supply  of  food.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  original  notice  of  X. 
gladahSj  Benicken ;'  hut  Bruch,  who  adopts  that  name,  speaks  of  the  gull-blue  of  the 
upper  parts.  The  name  is  therefore  not  to  be  used  in  this  connection.  Bonaparte 
gives  as  a  $ynonym  '  leuoonotMS,  Auct.',  though  what  authors  he  refers  to  I  have  not 
been  able  to  determine.  This  name  would  seem  to  belong  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  antedates  ^tifcAifitii,  proposed  in  1831,  for  a  bird  that  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  under  discussion.  Bonaparte's  Conspectus  Gkiviarum  differs  much 
firom  his  Conspectus  Avium  with  regard  to  t;his  species.  In  the  latter  he  admits  it  as 
valid,  assigning  specific  characters  and  synonymy.  In  the  former  he  discards  it,  and 
scatters  the  synonymy  indiscriminately  among  several  species." 
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LARUS  LEUCOPTERUS,  Faber. 
White-winged  GnlL 

Laru8  argentatas,  Sabixk,  Liud.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  546.    Not  of  authors. 

Larue  argeniatue,  vur.,  Tkmm.,  Man.  ii,  764. 

Larus  leucopttrus,  Fader,  Prod.  Isl.  Orn.  1822,  91.— Bp.,  8yn.  1828,  361;  List,  1838,63.— 
Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  418.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  305.— AuD.,  Om. 
Biog.  iii,  18:jr),  553,  pi.  282 ;  Syn.  1639,  327  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  — ,  pi.  — .— Eyt., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  18:J6,  5;i— Tkm.m.,  Man.  iv,  1840, 467.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x.  1840,  367,  pL 
2<)5.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 247.--SCHL., 
Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 125.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 654 ;  List  Br.  B.  18C3, 
230.— MiDD.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  242.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  ia58,fcl43;  Ann.  Lye  N. 
Y.  viii,  186(),  299.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  294 ;  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
:«)6 ;  Key,  1872,  311.— Rim.w.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  393  (Ohio,  JTAmloii).— 
Verk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  160.— Allen,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90. — Dall  &.  Bakn., 
Tr.  Cbic.  Acad.  1869,  :K)4.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  ix,  1863,  Lariy  5.— Blab.,  J.  L  O. 
1865,  :W2. 

Plautus  leucoptei^uSf  Rkicu. 

GlaucHs  leucopteru»j  Buucii,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  217. 

Laroides  leucopterus,  BRUCif,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281.— Brbhm,  V.  D.  1831,  745. 

LaruB  arcticuB,  Macgil.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  v,  268. 

tarus  glaucoidesj  '<  Temm."— BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,  1840,  469. 

Laroidts  glaucoideSy  Brehm,  V.  D.  744. 

LaruB  iBlandiatB,  Edmonst.,  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  iv,  1823,  503;  not  of  Edmonst.,  1892.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 139.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  279. 

LaroideB  minor,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  736,  pi.  37,  f.  2. 

LaroideB  Bubleucoptenuy  Bkehm,  V.  D.  74b. 

DiAG.   L,  glauco  omnino  BimiliBf  Bed  minor.    Long,  hipedalis  ;  roBtr,  2.00  poll.,  iar$,.  2. 25, 
Bab, — With  the  preceding. 

Adult  in  tfummer.— Bill  rather  small,  the  symphyseal  eminence  very  largely  devel- 
oped; the  depth  at  the  angle  but  little  more  than  at  the  nostrils.  First  primaiy 
longest.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  BiU  greenish-yellow, 
chrome  along  the  tomia  and  toward  the  extremity ;  the  tip  diaphanous ;  the  vermilioD 
spot  on  the  lower  mandible  rather  small.  Mantle  and  wings  light  pearl-blae,  thia  color 
toward  the  tips  of  the  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertials  fading  insensibly  into  whita. 
Bases  of  the  primaries  the  same  color  as  the  body  of  the  feather ;  without  well-defined, 
rounded  white  apices,  their  rhachides  straw-yellow.    Legs  and  feet  flesh-colored. 

Adult  in  wititer, — Ajb  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  narrowly  streaked  with 
dusky-gray. 

Y<yung, — "Pale,  dusky  cinereous,  with  a  few  slightly  darker  spots;  the  primaries 
somewhat  darker  at  their  tips.'' — IBp."} 

i>tt»ieR«(0fi9.— Length,  24  inches;  wing,  16.75;  bill  along  culmen,  1.80;  along  rictnsi 
2.80 ;  depth  at  angle,  0.65 ;  tarsus,  2.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw  the  same. 

This  species  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  L.glancuB  :  but,  although  ouite  identical  in 
colors,  may  be  reaaily  distinguished  by  its  greatly  inferior  size.  Beside  this  tbeie  are 
some  ai£ferences  of  proporiion.  The  specimens  before  me  have  disproportionally  weaker 
bills  than  has  the  adult  glaucuB;  the  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  andolaw, 
and  the  first  primanr  is  decidedly  longest.  The  rather  larger  size,  darker  p^mariee, 
and  their  ihdr  vM-aefiMd,  round,  apicaiBpoU readily  distinguish  the gUiuceieem9, 

There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  authors  oonoeming  the  di- 
mensions of  this  species.  Thus,  Bonaparte  gives  20  inches,  while  Richardson  aaya  261 
The  specimens  berore  me  average  about  24  inches,  as  above  given. 

The  discussion  of  the  »rnonyins  **  argentatuB,  Sauine,^  and°*  aroticuB,  Mai^gill.''  is  pre- 
sented under  the  head  otL,  kutehinBii,  MacgilUvray's  name  is  certainly  a  synonym  of 
huoopteruBf  Faber,  as  he  himself  subsequentnr  admits ;  notwithstanding  which,  Bona- 
parte, in  his  Conspectus,  adopts  it  for  what  I  call  hHtchinBii,  upon  what  gronnds  does 
not  appear.  Temminck  at  first  considered  this  species  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
Herring  Gull  (L,  argentaiuB),  He  subsequently,  nowever,  became  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  named  it  L,  gUiuooideBs^n  appropriate  title,  but  antedated.  In  16S3  Ed- 
monston  (op,  cit)  applies  the  name  iBlandicuB  to  this  species,  only  a  year  after  he  had  to 
named  the  X.  glauouB, 

LARUS  GLAUCESOENS,  Licht 
Glaneons-winged  GalL 

LaruB  glauoeBcenb,  Light.- Lawr..  B.  N.  A.  1858,  842.— CouE«,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  1862, 
295;  Key,  1872,  311.— Ccxu'.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  I860,  270.— Elliot,  B. 
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N.  A.  iDtFod.  fiff.  of  primaries  (with  labels  of  this  and  the  accompanying  figure 
transposed).— Call  &  Banx.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 304.— Fjcssch,  Abb.  Nat.  iii, 
1872,  83. 

Glaucus  (flaucescenSj  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

lAiroidea  glauctscens,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  281. 

Leucus  glaucescenSf  Bp.,  Cousp.  A  v.  ii,  ISoC,  216 ;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Laru8  giaucopterus,  "  Kittlitz.'' 

GlaucuB  glaucopteruSf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101. 

Laroides  chdlcopterun,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282. 

IjeucuB  chalcopteruB,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  216 ;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Laru8  ckalcopterH8y  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  843.— COUES,  Fr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  295. 

DiAO.    L.  paUio  (xrruleo-perlaoeo  fere  ut  in  L.  argentatOj  primariis  darw  oonoolaribusy  apici- 
bus  staiim  nee  eensim  aibie, 

(The  shade  of  the  mantle  is  almost  exactly  as  in  argeniatus,  and  the  primaries  are 
pictored  exactly  as  in  that  species,  the  black  of  argeiitatus  being  replaced  by  a  pearly- 
bine  like  the  mantle.) 

8p.  Ch.— Bill  long  and  rather  weak,  the  upper  mandible  acute  and  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  tip  of  the  under,  the  convexity  near  the  end  comparatively  uight ; 
angle  pretty  well  aefined,  the  optline  between  it  and  the  tip  about  straight.  First 
primary  longest ;  the  tarsus  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Adult  in  aummer.—BUl  light  yellow,  an  orange  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, and  a  dusky  one  jnst  above.  Mandible  pearl-blue,  much  the  same  shade  as  in 
argeniatuB,  Primaries  scarcely  darker  than  the  back,  all  with  well-defined,  rounded 
apical  spote  of  white.  First,  the  base  not  appreciably  lighter  than  the  body  of  the 
feather,  with  a  well-defined  white  spot  on  boui  webs  near  the  end,  separated  from  the 
white  tip  by  a  transverse  band  of  the  color  of  the  body  of  the  feather ;  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  basal  portions  notably  lighter  than  the  terminal,  &ding  into  pure  white  at 
their  Juncture  with  the  latter,  without  spots  except  at  the  apex ;  fifth,  sixth,  basal  por- 
tions the  color  of  the  back,  fading  into  white  near  the  end,  separated  from  the  white 
apices  by  a  band,  narrowest  on  the  sixth,  of  the  color  of  the  outer  primaries.  Inner 
primaries  like  the  secondaries,  with  plain  broadly  white  ends.    Feet  light  flesh-color. 

Adult  in  winter, — Head,  neck,  and  breast  thickly  nebulated  with  light  grayish-dusky, 
the  throat  mostly  immaculate. 

Approaching  maiuriiy, — ^Bill  dark-colored,  yellowish  along  the  culmen  and  ^nys. 
Wings  and  tail  light  grayish-ashy,  the  fonuer  without  shioply-defined  white  tips  or 
spots.  Under  parts  generally  marked  with  dusky,  the  wing  coverts  marked  with 
dusky  and  white.    Feathers  of  the  back  narrowly  edged  with  gray. 

Intermediate. — Bill  flesh-colored,  the  terminal  portion  black.  Wings  and  tail  darker 
than  in  the  preceding,  especially  on  the  outer  weus  of  the  former.  Everywhere  dusky- 
gray,  more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  the  gull-blue  of  the  upper  parts  appearing  as 
mottling  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

Young-of'the-year, — Bill  black.  Evervwhere  deep  grayish-dusky,  somewhat  mottled 
with  whitish;  the  feathers  of  the  back,  wings,  and  upper  tail  coverts  edged,  tipped, 
and  crossed  with  more  or  less  regular  transverse  bus  of  grayish-white. 

Nestling  J  nearly  fledged.'^'Daxk' gtB,j ;  under  parts,  wings,  and  tail  transversely  waved 
with  rufous ;  under  parts  nearly  pure  dark  ashy-gray ;  oill  and  feet  black. 

Nestling,  ttii/ledffd.— Bill  and  feet  black ;  heaa  ana  neck  dull  whitish,  irregularly 
spotted  with  blackish ;  upper  parts  spotted  with  ^ayish-black  and  grayish-white ; 
under  parts  more  unifbrm  griay,  the  abdomen  fading  into  white. 

JMmeiMioiM.— Length,  aMUt  27  inches;  wing,  16.75;  bill  above,  2.25;  gape,  3.25; 
height  at  angle,  0.70 ;  tarsus,  S.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.50. 

^a&.— Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 

The  present  is  a  well  characterized  species.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  fbrm 
is  in  the  bill,  in  the  very  alight  comparative  convexity  of  the  cnlmeu  near  the  end,  the 
tip  being  slender  and  acate  and  prqjecting  considerably  over  the  tip  of  the  lower  man- 
diole.  This  form  of  bill  is  recognizable  even  in  the  young^f-the-year,  in  which  the 
bin  is  every  way  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts  is 
much  that  of  L,  argeniatus.  The  terminal  spota  of  the  primaries  are  as  well  defined  as 
in  the  species  with  black  primaries,  and  are  much  and  regularly  rounded.  The  shafts  of 
the  quill-feathers  are  much  the  color  of  the  webs.  The  dusky  of  the  young  birds  is  very 
light,  and,  except  in  the  early  stages,  is  much  mottled  with  grayish-white.  The  upper 
parts  soon  become  very  light-colored  bv  the  broad  whitish  margins  of  the  feathers, 
u'he  primaries  early  acquire  notably  lighter  tips,  but  do  not  obtain  the  well-defined 
white  terminal  apexes,  nor  the  spot  on  the  first  primaries,  till  maturity.  The  prima- 
ries of  the  youngest  birds  have  a  shade  of  silvery-gray,  which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  very 
different  from  the  color  of  those  parts  in  the  voung  of  the  Gulls  with  black  primaries. 

Larus  glaucesoene  may  be  considered  a  well-established  species.  As  already  noted, 
it  is  when  adult  almost  exactly  like  an  argentatus  with  the  black  of  the  primaries  re- 
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placed  bj  a  pearly  gray-blae  shade  like  that  of  the  mantle.  Tonng  birds  in  all  stages 
are  paler  and  grayer  tnan  the  correepondiog  stages  of  argentatMS,  Agreeing  with  Jca- 
copterua  in  respect  of  size,  ylaucfscena  may  be  immediately  known  by  the  pattern  of  the 
primaries;  the  pearly-bine  color  continning  undiminished  in  intensity  to  the  tip*  of 
the  feathers,  instead  of  fading  gradually  into  white  as  in  glancui  and  leueopierut, 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  purporting  to  be  **  ckalcopteruSf^  which  Mr.  Lawraooe 
admitte<l  In  1858.  As  described,  it  is  '*  exactly  like  leucoptenu,  except  on  the  priinarieSy 
which  are  ashy-gray,  with  rounded  white  apical  spots '^which  is  precisely  the  char- 
acter of  alauce9cen$.  The  young  are  said  to  be  '^  dark  gray,  as  in  glaucoptenu"  (of  Kitt- 
litz,  =  giauoeseenBj  Licht.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  it  is  anything 
more  than  glauceacens,  probably  in  somewhat  immature  condition. 

LARUS  3IARINUS,  LIdd. 
Great  Blaek-baeked  Gall. 

Larua  marinuSy  Linn.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  598. — Lath.,  Ind. 
Cm.  ii,  1790,  813.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 49l>.— BoiK,  Isis,  1822, 562.— Steph.,  Gen. 
Zool.  xiii,  1826, 186.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 140.-BP.,  Syn.  1828,  — ;  List,  1838, 
63.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  .308.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  1831,  731.— Jex.,  Man,  1835, 
278.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  53.— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 305 ;  v,  1839,  636 ;  pi.  241 ; 
Syn.  1839,  329 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  172,  pi.  450.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  439,  pis. 
268,  269.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Macoii.,  Man.  Om.  ii,  1842, 
244.— OiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844,  361.— ScHi^,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  124;  Mns.  P.-B.  ix,  1863, 
Zart,  p.  —.—Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  231.- Lawr.,  B. 
N.  A.  1858,  844  ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299.— Bry.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  viii,  1861, 
72.— CouES,  Ft.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  244  ;  tWd.  1862,  295;  Pr.  £ss.  Inst,  v,  1868, 
.306 ;  Key,  1872,  312.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Vebr.,  Pr.  £s». 
Inst,  iii,  1862, 160.— Ajxkn,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  90.— Sharpe  &  Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt. 
XV.  Deo.  1872.— RiDOW.,  Ann.  Lye.  x,  :)91  (Lake  Michigan,  Vdie);  and  of  authors. 

LeucHS  marinusy  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  86. 

JJominicaHMS  marinun,  Bruch.,  J.  f  O.  185:),  100;  1855,  280.— Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856, 
213;  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856,  770. 

Larus  niger,  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760,  158. 

Xartff  fi(rdM«,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  225.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  598.— Latii.,  Ind. 
Om.  ii.  1790,  814. 

Larua  albua,  Mt^ix.,  Syst.  Nat.  Snppl.  1776, 108. 

Larua  tnacutatuay  BoDO.,  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783, 16. 

Larua  maximuaf  Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  728. 

Larua  mulUri  et/o^ricti,  Brehm,  Y.  D.  1831,  729,  730. 

DiAO.   L,  ataturd  maximuaf  ptUlio  achiataoeo-nigro.    Long.  20,00  poll. 

Hah. — ^American  and  European  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  South  in  winter  to  Long 
Island  (to  Florida,  Aud,)»    Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  {Aud.), 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Size  very  large :  general  form  strong,  compact,  and  power- 
ful. Bill  very  stout,  deep  at  the  angle,  rattier  short  for  its  height ;  culmen  towud  the 
end  exceedingly  convex,  so  much  so  as  to  make  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  point  where  the 
tip  of  the  lower  mandible  touches  it  perpendicular  u>  the  commissure.  Symphyseal 
eminence  very  large  and  prominent ;  tarsus  but  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw,  compressed,  rather  slender  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Interdigital  mem- 
branes broad,  scarcely  emarginate.  Bill  bright  chrome,  the  tip  of  both  mandibles 
diaphanous.  A  large  bright  vermilion  spot  occupies  nearly  the  terminal  half  of  the 
lower  mandible  andencroacbes  a  little  on  the  upper.  Edges  of  laws  bright  vermilion. 
Palate  and  tongue  pale  orange-red.  Eyelids  vermilion.  Iris  pale  lemon-yellow.  Legs 
and  feet  pale  flesh-color.  Mantle  intense  slate-color,  nearly  black,  with  a  pniplish  re- 
flection. The  secondaries  and  tertials  broadly  tipped  with  white,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion distinct.  Primaries :  Jirat,  black,  scarcely  lighter  at  its  base,  its  tip  white  for  Sc- 
inches, its  shaft  white  inferiorly,  and  superiorly  luon^  the  white  portion  of  the  feather : 
aecond,  like  the  first,  but  its  base  lighter,  the  white  tip  less  extensive,  and  intermpted 
by  a  narrow  bar  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs;  third,  fourth,  fifth,  broadly  tipped  with 
white,  their  bases  of  a  lighter  shade  of  slate  than  the  second,  and  fading  into  white  at 
the  junction  with  the  broad  black  subterminal  band. 

Adult  in  tvintir. — As  in  summer,  but  the  bead  and  neck  streaked  with  dnsky. 

ToMng-of-the-year,— 'As  large  as  the  adult ;  the  bill  as  large,  but  not  so  strong,  nor  the 
eminence  so  well  develop^;  whollv  black.  Upper  parts  wholly  dnsky  chooolate- 
brown,  mottled  with  whitish  and  light  rufous,  the  latter  on  the  back  and  ^inm  the 
feathers  being  tipped  and  the  wing  coverts  deeply  indented  with  this  color.  Under 
parts  mottled  witn  white  or  rufous- white  and  dusky,  the  throat  mostly  immaculate. 
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Primaries  and  tail  deep  brownisb-blaok,  the  former  tipped,  sabterminally  barred,  and 
its  oater  featber  mottled,  with  whitish. 

Dimensions, — Lenth,  30.00  inches ;  extent,  65.00 ;  wing  from  the  carpns,  18.50 ;  bill 
above,  2.50 ;  rictns,  3.50 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.85 ;  at  angle,  0.95 ;  tarsus,  3.00 ;  middle 
toe  and  claw  slightly  less. 

The  very  large  size  of  this  bird  and  its  dark  colors  at  once  separate  it  from  any  other 
of  North  America,  and  render  comparisons  nnnecessary. 

I  cannot  understand  the  following  statement  of  Andnbon  (B.  Am.  vii,  p.  178) :  "The 
most  remarkable  oircnmstance  relatiTC  to  these  birds  is,  that  they  either  associate  with 
another  species,  giving  rise  to  a  hybrid  breed,  or  that  when  very  old  they  lose  the  dark 
color  of  the  back,  which  is  then  of  the  same  tint  as  that  of  L.  argentatus,  or  even 
lighter.^'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Audubon  could  have  entertained  such  an 
opinion.  That  the  marimis  should  accidentally  hybridize  with  argentatus  or  glaucus  is 
not  impossible,  though  improbable ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  regularly  does  so,  or  that 
it  '*  grows  gray  "  with  the  advancing  years,  seems  unreasonable.  Audubon's  state- 
ment that  the  XariM  argentatus  {smithsonidHtts)  is  not  found  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is 
equally  erroneous. 

Both  Bonaparte  and  Bruch  give  several  species  of  Dominioanus,  all  more  or  less  closely 
allied  with  the  present.  The  species  found  in  North  America  is  the  true  marinus  of 
Linn»as,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  relationships  of  the  others. 

For  so  long  known  a  q>ecieethe  present  has  remarkably  few  synonyms,  owing  to  the 
many  distinctive  characters  presented  by  it.  Ncmus  of  Gmelin,  and  also  probably 
maeulatus  of  Boddnrt,  are  based  upon  the  immature  bird.  MacuJatns  of  Briinnich, 
however,  cannot  be  this  species,  since  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  L.  oanus.  As 
usual,  several  nominal  species  have  been  instituted  by  Brehm. 

LARUS  ARGENTATUS,  Briilin. 

Herring  OnlL 
a.  argentatus. 

Larm  cinereus,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  160,  pi.  14. 

Lariin  argentatus,  BuOXN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  44.— Cm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 600.— -Temm.,  Man. 
18:;^0,  764 ;  iv,  1840,  470.— Boie,  Isis,  1822,  562.— Wolf  &  Mey.,  Zusiit.  Tasch. 
1822, 195.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  191.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 140.— Jen., 
Man.  1835,  276.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836, 52.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 63.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb. 
•  Eur.  i,  1840,  96.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii;  1842,  246.— SCHL.,  Bev.  Crit.  1844,  124.— 
Deol.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 306.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654 ;  List  Br.  B.  1862, 
232.— Hartl,,  Syst.  Orn.  W.  Afr.  1857,  251.— Schl.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  16 
(includes  the  other  varieties). — Bocagr,  Jom.  Sc.  Lisbon,  1868,  149,  330. — 
Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380  (unites  Itucopfueus,  mididkdlesH,  and  oachinnans), — 
Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — ,_pl.  — . 

Laroidcs  argentatus^  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  740.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii, 
1856,  218 ;  Naum.  1854,  212. 

GlauoHs  argentatus,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853, 101. 

Larus  fitscusj  Penn.,  Brit.  Zool.  ii,  1768, 131.— ^ec  AuCTT.- Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  1802. 

CMHand  d  manteau  gris,  Buff.,  Hist.  Nat.  Ois.  viii,  1781,  406,  pi.  32.— P.  E.  253. 

Larus  marinus^  var.  /?.,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  814. 

Larus  glaucus^  Retz.,  Fn.  Suec.  i,  1800,  156.— Wolf  &  Mey.,  Tasch.  il,  1810,  471.— 
Benick.,  Ann.  Wett.  Ges.  Nat.  iii,  1812, 138.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 493  (partly).— 
Xec  AucTT. 

Larus  argenteus,  Brehm,  Beit.  Vogelk.  iii,  1822,  781,  799. 

Laraides  argenteus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  741. 

Lotus  argentaioides,  Brehm,  Beit.  Voeelk.  1822,  791,  799  (partly). 

Laraides  argentatoides^  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  742. 

XortM  argentatmdes,  Thomps.,  P.  Z.  S.  1835,  83  (Ireland). 

Laroides  major,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831, 738. 

Laroides  argentaceus,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  742.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  218. 

b.  smithsaniantis. 

Larus  argentatoides^  Breh^i,  Beitr.  Vogelk.  1822,  791,  799  (in  part;  "Germany  and 
America.'^— (OBp.,  Syn.  1828,  360,  No.  299  (may  be  d^teurarentw).— (f )  Sw.  & 
Hich.,  F.  B.  a.  ii,  1831, 417  (may  be  oaZi/bmiciM).- SCHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  i,  1840,380 
("Nortb  America").— Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  1855, 16  ("North  America"). 

Glaucus  argentatoideSf  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  101  ("North  America"). 

Laroides  argentatoides,  Bp.,  Naum.  ia54,  212  ("North  America");  Consp.  ii,  1856,  218.— 
Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  282  ("North  America"). 
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Larus  argentatua,  Bp.,  Syn.  1823,  360,  No.  300.— Nutt.,  Mao.  ii.  1834,  304.— AuD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  588  ;  v,  1839,  638  ;  pi.  —  ;  Syn.  1839,  328 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  163, 
pi.  448.— DeKav,  N.  Y  Zool.  ii,  1844,  306,  pi.  122,  f.  270;  pi.  129,  fig.  284:  pL 
I'M),  %.  286.— GiR.,  B.  L.  1. 1844, —.—Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  236  (Cuba).— La WR-,  B.  N. 
A.  1858,  844 ;  Ann.  Lye.  vii,  275.— Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861, 17  (Greenland,  rare). — 
COUE8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 245.— Br  v.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  viii,  1861,72.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  266.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131.— Vkbr., 
Pr.  Ess.  iDst.  iii,  1862,  154.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Dall  A  Bank.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 305.— Sci^  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871, 576.— COUES,  Key,  1872, 312. 

(?)  Laru9  amerioanuSf  Brhem,  V.  D.  1831,  743  (=  argentatoideSf  Br.). 

(f)  Larut  affiniSy  Reinii.,  Vid.  Med.  1853,  78;  J.  f.  O.  1854, 433 ;  Ibis,  iii,  17  rGreenland). 

Larus  smithsonianus,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 296.— CouES  &  Prent.,  smiths.  Rep. 
1S61, 4ia— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i v,  1864, 80.— La wr.,  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 
299.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  306.— CoUES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  39.— 
GUNDL.,  Rep.  Fn.  Nat.  i,  391  (Cuba). 

Lams  argeniatus  var.  Bmithsonianus,  CouES,  Check-list,  1874,  103,  No.  547*». — Ridgw., 
AiiD.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

c.  occidentalism 

Larus  occidentalism  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1839,  320;  Syn.  1839,  328;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 161.— 
Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  845i— Hkerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  73.— CooP.  & 
Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 271.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  52.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N. 
S.  1862,  296.— ScnL,,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lari,  p.  15.— (t)  Swus'H.,  P.  Z.  8.  1863, 
326  (China).- Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  379. 

Glaucus  occidentaUs,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

Laroides  occidenialis,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  282.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  219. 

Larus  argentatus  var.  ocddcntalhj  Coues,  Key,  1872,  312. 

d.  borealis. 

Larus  horeaUs,  Brandt.— Dall  &  Bank.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1, 1869,  305.— Bd.,  ibid.  324. 

Laroides  borealis,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  219. 

(^) Larus  cachinuans,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  318. 

(f)  Larus  argenlatus,  Midd.,  Sib.  Reise,  ii,  242.— Radde,  Reisen,  ii,  1863,  383 

(f)  Larus  argentatus  var.  ctichinnaua,  Scurenk,  Reise,  i,  504. 

e(?).  kiicopJiceus. 

lAnrus  argeiitntus,  Bp.,  Ic.  Fn.  Ital.  Ucc.  1832-41,  p.  — .— Cara,  Ornit.  Sard.  1842, 172 
(Sardinia).— Costa,  Fn.  Napoli,  Ucc.  1857,  73.— Heugl.,  Syst.  Uebers.  1855, 
69.— SciiL.,  Mns.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lon,  p.  17  (partim).— Blab.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380 
(partim).— Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  1873,  299;  Stray  Feathers,  1873,  270 
(Kashmir  and  Scinde). 

Laroides  argentatus,  Bp.,  Cat.  Met.  Ucc.  1842, 79  (partim). 

Larus  cachinnans,  "  Pall."— Muhle,  Orn.  Griech.  1842, 143  (Greece;  nee  Pall.  )—Meves, 
Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  1871,  786  (Cholmogciry). 

Glaucus  leucophwus,  (**  Light.")— Bruch.,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 101  (Red  Sea). 

Larus  leucophcetts,  Light.,  Norn.  Av.  Mus.  Berol.  1853,  99  (Arabia;  descr.  nalla). — Bp., 
R.  M.  Z.  1855, 16.— Salvad.,  Cat  Ucc.  Sardegna,  1864, 129.— Fixscu  &  Uartl., 
Vog.  08t.-Afr.  1870,  818.— Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  — ,  pi.  — . 

Laroides  leucoplueus,  Bp.,  Naum.  1854,  212;  C.  Rend,  xlii,  1856, 644 ;  Consp.  ii,  1856,219. 

Glaucus  michahellem,  Brugh,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  101. 

Larus  michakellesii,  Bp.,  R.  M.  Z.  1855,  16. 

Laroides  michahellesii,  Brugh,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 282.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend,  xlii,  1856, 644 :  Consp. 
ii,  1856,  219. 

Note. — The  foregoing  synonymy  includes  the  several  races  of  this  species  I  con- 
.sidor  it  necessary  to  adopt.  I  bring  L.  leucophoeus  into  this  connection  with  some  hesi- 
tation, but  I  do  not  observe  any  ascribed  characters  which  may  not  be  accoanted  for 
upon  a  supposition  of  merely  varietal  distinction.  As,  however,  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  this  supposed  species  satisfactorily,  my  present  view  must  be 
regarded  as  tentative.  Most  of  ita  synonymy  is  adapted  from  Air.  Dresser's  work,  as 
prepared  by  Lord  Walden.  WithoutVurther  reference  to  this  form  or  to  typical  argtn- 
taU(8  of  Eurojic,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  North  American  rex>re8entative  : 

Var.  SMITHSONIANUS,  Cones. 

DiAO.  L,  argeutaio  vero  simillimus,  sed  majot%  alis  cauddque  longioribus,  rostra  pedibusque 
validiorihus,  remige  primo  sapius  maculd  alba  subapicalif  rarins  lati  albo-tcrminato.  Long. 
25.00  i>o//.  ala,  Ib.CO;  ro«tr.  2.25;  tars.  2.50. 

Hab. — North  America,  generally;  especially  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Cuba  to  La- 
brador; breeding  from  New  England  uorthwai*d.  Als3  iu  the  interior,  and  occasion* 
ally  on  the  Pacific -coast. 
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Adult,— Bill  rather  less  thao  the  tarsus,  shorter  than  the  head ;  robust,  its  height  at 
the  angle  slightly  more  than  at  the  base.  Culmen  nearly  straight  at  the  nostrils :  then 
rapidly  convex  to  the  stout,  deflected,  overhanging  apex.  Outline  of  rami  slightly 
concave  ;  gonys  about  straight ;  eminence  at  symphysis  large  and  prominent,  but  its 
apex  not  very  acute.  Wings  long-pointed;  the  first  primary  always  longest.  Tail 
even.  Feet  of  moderate  size;  tarsi  compressed,  anteriorly  scutellate,  laterally  and 
posteriorly  reticulate.  Membranes  full  and  broad,  scarcely  incised.  Claws  obtuse, 
but  little  arched ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  dilated,  but  not  serrated. 

Breeding  plumage. — Bill  bright  chrome,  its  tip  diaphanous ;  a  vermilion  spot  at  the 
angle,  with  sometimes  a  small  black  one  just  anterior  to  it.  Legs  and  feet  pale  flesh- 
color;  the  claws  blackish.  Mantle  typical  "gull-blue,^'  much  lighter  than  in  acoi- 
dental'm  ;  lighter  than  in  brachyrhynchtM ;  of  much  the  same  shade  as  in  delawarensis  or 
glaucescens  ;  darker  than  in  glaucM  or  leucopterua.  The  bases  of  the  primaries  are  the 
HAvne  as  the  back,  or  very  slightly  lighter,  not  so  light,  nor  of  so  ^reat  extent  (being 
exceedingly  short  on  the  first  primary),  nor  so  broad  at  the  end,  as  in  cal{fomicu8.  On 
the  first  primary  this  light  basal  portion  is  very  short,  hardly  reaching  within  six  or 
seven  inches  of  the  tip  of  the  primary'.  It  is  not  lighter  at  its  junction  with  the  black, 
nor  does  it  extend  further  on  the  central  portion  than  on  the  edge  of  the  feather.  On 
the  second^  third y  and  fourth  primaries  the  bluish  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  feather 
extends  about  the  same  distance  on  each  (within  four  inches  of  the  tip  of  the  second), 
and  runs  up  further  on  the  centres  of  the  feathers  than  on  their  edges,  and  grows 
nearly  white  at  its  junction  with  the  black  portion  of  the  feathers.  First  primary 
wi^  a  subapical  white  spot  near  its  tip  ;  small,  rounded,  not  much  over  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter: generally  not  longeron  the  outer  vane  than  on  the  inner;  sometimes  wanting 
on  the  former ;  in  oldest  birds  this  spot  enlarging  to  coalesce  with  the  white  tip  of  the 
feather,  but  such  state  rarely  observed ;  second  primary  usually  without  a  subapical 
spot,  or  if  one  is  present  it  is  very  small.  All  the  primaries  with  small  rounded  white 
apices,  and  black  from  these  apical  spots  to  their  bluish-white  base« ;  this  band  of 
black  growing  narrower  from  the  first  toward  the  seventh,  where  it  is  a  mere  point. 

Winter  plumage. — The  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  dusky.  The  bill  is  less 
brightly  colored.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Immature. — The  feathers  of  the  back  have  gray  margins,  and  the  upper  wing  coverts 
are  mottled  with  dusky  gray.    An  imperfect  sublermiual  bar  of  dusky  on  the  tail. 

Young  of  first  winter.-  Head,  ne^^k,  and  whole  under  parts  more  or  less  thickly  mot- 
tled with  dusky,  as  are  the  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials.  The  gull-blue  of 
the  upper  parts  appears  in  irregular  patches,  mixed  with  gray.  Remiges  and  rectrices 
brownish-black,  with  very  narrow  whitish  tips,  the  former  wanting  both  apical  and 
subapical  white  spots.    Bill  flesh-color,  its  t<*rminal  third  black.    Feet  dull  flesh-color. 

Younger. — Entirely  a  deep  dull  brownisl^;  the  throat  lightly  streaked  and  the  rump 
transversely  barred  with  whitish  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  yellowish  or  grayish- 
white  edges ;  wings  and  tail  black;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  dusky  flesh-color. 

Dimensions  of  acfu//.— Length,  24  to  25  inches ;  extent,  54  to  58;  wing,  17.25  to  18.00; 
bill  along  culmen,  2.4U ;  height  at  nostril,  0.75 ;  at  angle,  0.80 ;  tarsus,  2.75 ;  middle  toe 
and  claw  the  same.    Female  a  little  and  young  considerably  less  than  the  above. 

Other  variatiotis. — ^Theso  are  very  considerable  as  regards  size  and  proportions.  The 
bill  along  the  culmen  varies  from  2.55  to  2.20  inches,  being,  however,  in  adult  birds, 
generally  very  near  the  former  measurement.  The  tarsus  will  vary  more  than  a  fourth 
of  an  inch — from  2.75,  its  usual  length,  to  about  2.40.  The  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  win^s  is  slight  for  so  large  a  Gull,  only  about  an  inch.  The  younger  the  bird  the 
smaller  it  is,  the  weaker  and  shorter  its  bill,  and  the  slenderer  its  feet.  Very  old  birds 
sometimes  become  almost  abnormally  big,  as  is  the  case  with  L.  gl4iucu8  and  others. 

Between  the  time  of  leaving  the  nest  and  of  assuming  the  complet'O  plumage  of  the 
adult  bird  the  changes  are  very  great.  While  the  uniform  dusky  of  the  body  is  turn- 
ing to  xmre  white  and  clear  blue,  and  while  the  black  tail  is  whitening  and  the  black 
primaries  are  assuming  their  peculiar  characteristic  markings,  the  variations  in  degree 
and  extent  of  all  the  colors  are  endless.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  characterize  any  defi- 
nite otages,  as  they  glide  insensibly  into  each  other.  But  in  adult  birds,  which  have 
attained  their  second  or  third  summer,  the  colors  of  the  whole  body  and  the  markings 
of  the  primaries  are  so  constant  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  size,  form,  and 
other  particulars,  they  afford  fair  varietal  characters.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  variation  in  these  points,  but  that  adult  birds  generally  preserve  a  certaiu 
definite  pattern  of  coloraticm  of  the  primaries. 

In  this  species  this  "pattern"  may  be  summed  up,  briefly,  as:  The  presence  of  a 
black  band  on  the  first  seven  primaries,  which  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first, 
and  rapidly  narrows  until  on  the  seventh  it  is  a  mere  spot;  bluish  bases  to  all  the 
primaries,  of  a  width  inversely  as  that  of  the  black  portion;  small  white  apical  si)ots 
on  all  the  primaries;*  and  a  large  rouiideil  subapical  white  spot  on  the  first  (rarely 
becoming  coufiuent  with  the  white  apical  spot),  with  or  without  a  smaller  one  on  the 
second. 

*  Tlicso  may  be  ab^jeiit,  being  worn  ott*  from  very  old  feathers,  just  before  the  moult. 
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The  characters  afforded  by  the  markings  of  the  primaries— and  especially  of  their 
bases — have  been  nsoally  disregarded  or  lightly  passed  over  by  some  in  the  preparation 
of  diagnoses.  Others,  myself  pro1>ably  included)  have  inclined  to  lay  too  mnch  stress 
upon  these  features,  which  are  to  be  found  varying  to  a  great  degree  m  different  exam- 
ples of  the  same  species,  as  a  consequence  of  immaturity.  Birds  of  this  family  may  bo 
of  full  size,  possessing  powers  of  reproduction,  before  they  have  attained  the  ultimate, 
and  then  unvarying,  picture  of  the  primaries.  Take  a  case  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion. Mr.  Lawrence  describes  calif  amicus  as  having  the  white  apical  sjpaoe  on  the  first 
Erimary  crossed  by  a  black  snbterminal  bar.  So  it  is  in  his  type-specimen  now  lying 
efore  me.  But  this  expression  does  not  characterize  the  adult  of  tne  species.  If  his 
type  bad  lived  longer  the  snbterminal  bar  would  have  broken  in  two,  become  first  a 
spot  and  then  a  mere  scollop  on  each  web,  and  finally  disappeared,  leaving  the  broad 
white  apical  space  on  the  first  primary,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  species,  as  at- 
tested by  a  multitude  of  specimens  taken  in  the  highest  stage  of  spring  mnmage. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expression  '*  immature  **  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  primaries  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  age  of  the  bird.  For  it  is  most  probable 
that  at  each  successive  moult,  after  the  bird  itself  is  fully  adult,  the  new  primaries, 
when  they  first  sprout,  have  a  pictura  somewhat  different  from  that  finally  attained 
when  they  are  of  full  length ;  but  the  perfect  feather  has  practically  characteristica 
often  distinctive  of  species. 

Mr.  Audubon  always  maintained  an  opinion  of  the  continual  variability  of  the  pri- 
maries :  "  From  the  examination  of  individuals  of  this  species  ["  argeniatus  "1  it  wmild 
appear  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  markings  of  the  quills  as  affording  a 
specific  character"  (B.  N.  Amer.  vii,  p.  169).  Let  us  examine  the  facts  he  adduces  in 
support  of  his  views.  He  continues:  ''  Four  undoubted  specimens  of  Larus  argeniatmM 
now  before  me  have  a  white  spot,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches  and  includ- 
ing both  webs,  near  the  end  of  the  first  quill.  One  has  no  spot  on  th^  second  qnilL 
Another  has  a  spot  on  both  webs  of  the  second  quill  of  one  wing,  and  a  smaller  spot 
on  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  same  quill  of  the  other  wing.  The  third  has  a  very 
small  spot  on  part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  same  quill  of  both  wings.  The  fourth  has 
a  large  circular  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  that  quill  of  both  wings."  Although  these 
paragraphs  seem  to  indicate  material  discrepancies,  yet  such  is  not  really  the  case. 
The  white  subapical  spot  on  the  first  primary  existed  in  all  his  specimens,  only  varying 
somewhat  in  sjze;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  spot  on  the  second  primary,  which 
so  often  makes  its  appearance  with  increasing  age,  though  in  perhaps  the  majority  of 
specimens  it  is  wanting.  In  all  his  specimens  the  differences  were  only  in  the  minor 
details  of  a  certain  pattern  which  was  not  departed  from. 

In  examining  the  Uerrinf^  Gulls  contained  m  all  the  large  collections  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  1  have  met  with  two  specimens — one  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  and  the 
other  in  Mr.  La^iTence's  private  cabinet — which  present  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  European  bird.  They  are  smaller  than  the  average  of  smiihsotiianns,  and  have  the 
apex  of  tne  first  primary  broadly  white.  Prof.  Baird^  opinion  on  these  specimens,  in 
which  I  coincide,  is  that  they  are  probably  stragglers  irom  Europe.  The  fact  that 
these  specimens  could  be  distinguished  under  circumstances  so  prone  to  cause  doubt 
and  confusion  renders  them  quite  the  reverse  of  counter-arguments  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  varieties. 

It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  I  separated,  some  years  since,  the  American  from 
the  European  Herring  Gull,  fully  anticipating  the  adverse  criticism  which  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  call  forth.  A  recent  and  more  thorough  reexamination  of  the  whole 
subject  confirms  my  general  conclusions,  though  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  or  even 
admit  specific  distinction.  Provided  the  specimens  before  me  exhibit  typically  the 
characters  of  the  European  bird,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  certain  slight  dif- 
ferences do  exist  almost  throughout  extensive  series  compared.  These  points  are  the 
following: 

First.  The  American  bird  averages  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  European. 
The  difference  in  length  of  wing  of  the  two  averages  from  one  to  two  inches.  The 
feet,  including  l>oth  tarsus  and  toes,  are  about  half  an  inch  longer  and  proportionally 
stouter.    The  bill,  especially,  ia  longer  and  stouter,  particularly  at  the  base. 

Second.  There  is  generally  preserved,  in  adult  birds,  a  somewhat  different  pattern  of 
coloration  of  the  primaries,  in  that  of  Europe  the  first  primary'  has  a  white  terminal 
space*  two  inches  long ;  the  second  primary  a  large,  rounded,  subterminal  white  spot, 
usually  occupying  both  vanes.  The  first  primary  of  the  American  bird  usually  has  a 
rouude<l  white  subapical  spot  on  the  first  primary  (much  like  that  on  the  second 
primary  of  the  European),  almost  always  separated  from  the  white  apex ;  and  if  a  spot 
18  present  on  the  second  primary,  it  is  small.  By  these  features  together,  the  Ameri- 
can bird  may  usuall}^  be  recognize<l  as  a  variety,  which  should  not  ue  wholly  ignored. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  points  already 

^m-^m^     ■  —        ■■^.^M^—  I  — _  ^  ,1,  ■■  I  I  -       -  MM        ■!  ■  --         - 1     -n  -I    1 ~ 

•  This  is  precisely  as  in  caVifornicns  ;  and,  as  in  the  latter  species,  the  feather  when 
imperfect  has  a  narrow,  transverse,  subt^erminal  bar  of  black,  which  gradually  rosolvcf 
into  two  spots  or  scollops,  and  finally  disapx>ears. 
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detailed  heightening  the  probability  of  the  varietal  distinction  of  L.  tmiikstmianm. 
Tlie  Herrinff  Gnlls  of  both  continents  differ  from  snch  species  as  glancui,  leHeopierti$f 
&Q.f  in  not  Deing  tmly  boreal  birds.  They  migrate  northward  oaly  to  breed,  and  re- 
turn sonth  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  incubation  are  accomplished.  The  American  spe- 
cies, at  least,  rarely  passes  bevond  Labrador,  and  is  more  abundant  in  its  southern 
than  its  northern  portions.  It  is  well  kno^^n  that  the  nearer  to  either  pole  is  the 
habitat  of  a  species  the  more  likely  it  is  to  range  indiscriminately  on  both  hemis- 
pheres ;  and,  conversely,  the  more  tropical  a  species  the  more  likely  it  is,  cotteris  pari- 
otiSj  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  its  transoceanic  representative.  We  can  see  here  a 
reason  why  smithsanianus  may  be  somewhat  different,  while  L,  glaueuSf  leucoptenMf  and 
P.  ebumea  are  identical.  This  fact  is  adduced  merely  to  show  why  we  may  expect  to 
tind  the  differences  which  do  exist  in  var.  smithsonianus  and  are  absent  in  glancus; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  1  separate  the  variety  upon  it«  physical  characters  alone, 
irrespective  of  any  preconceived  theory  of  geographical  distribution. 

Synonymy, — Laroiaes  argeniatoideSf  Brehm,  appears  to  include  both  the  European  and 
American  bird.  His  (iiii«rtoffirif«  indicates  a  bird  smaller  and  less  robust  than  European 
arpentatnSj  and  mav  be  consequently  inapplicable  here.  It  corresponds  more  nearly 
with  **  californicugr  The  argentatoides  of  Bonaparte's  Synopsis,  represented  as  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  may  really  refer  to  delavcarensU.  L.  affinw  of  Eeinhardt,  of 
Greenland,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth,  in  capacity,  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Ster- 
corarius  and  of  Sterna ;  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  mandibular  rami  being  less  than 
in  the  former^  but  greater  than  in  the  latter.  The  palate  is  quit«  flat  both  transversely 
and  longitudinally,  being  not  at  all  vaulted  and  scarcelv  concave,  except  toward  the 
tin  of  the  bill,  where  it  curves  downward  with  a  considerable  degree  of  convexity. 
Tne  palate  is  soft  and  vascular  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  where  it  becomes 
corneous  and  divided  by  five  or  six  longitudinal  striee.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
more  vascular  part  of  the  palate  there  begins  a  median  elevation,  quite  broad  and 
without  a  central  ridge,  which  continues  uack  for  more  than  two  inches.  This  is 
everywhere  beset  with  stout,  reversed  papillce,  the  largest  of  which  are  along  the  me- 
dian line.  The  central  elevation  is  bifurcated  for  neany  its  posterior  half,  to  form  the 
opening  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  edges  of  which  fissure  are  thickly  papillate,  as  are 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  elevation  itself.  This  median  longitudinal  prominence 
is  separated  on  each  side  by  a  deep  sulcus  from  a  lateral  ridge.  This  lateral  ridge  an- 
teriorly sinks  insensibly  into  the  common  level  of  the  palate ;  posteriorly  it  rises  up 
very  broad  and  thick,  and,  together  with  its  extremity,  is  papillate.  Just  external  to 
these-  ridges  are  the  deep  depressions  in  which  the  tomia  of  the  lower  mandible  are 
received. 

Posterior  to  that  portion  of  the  palate  just  described,  there  is  a  large,  vaulted,  sub- 
triancular  space,  extending  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  palate.  This  space  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  termination  of  the  central  median  elevation  already  de- 
scribed ;  laterally  by  the  continuation  backward  of  the  lateral  ridges ;  more  posteriorly, 
where  the  sides  of  the  triangle  come  together  to  form  the  apex,  by  a  very  perfect 
fringe  formed  by  a  single  thick-set  row  of  slender,  acute  papillte,  placed  obliquely, 
their  posterior  extremities  divaricating,  their  anterior  meeting  on  the  median  line. 
The  place  thus  inclosed  is  quite  smooth,  being  free  from  sulci  or  rugae,  and  presents  the 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  fissured  along  the  median  line  by  the  posterior 
continuation  of  the  nasal  aperture.  The  edf^s  of  the  fissure  cannot  be  accurately  co- 
aptated.  as  cau  that  portion  of  it  more  anterior,  the  portion  of  the  posterior  nares  eon- 
sequoutly  remaining  always  more  or  less  patent.  The  edges  of  the  opening  terminate 
each  in  a  soft  papilla.  On  separating  tnem,  the  vomer  is  seen  nearly  for  its  whole 
length,  dividing  the  nasal  aperture  into  a  right  and  left.  Posterior  to  the  termination 
of  the  nasal  fissure  is  the  usual  median,  lon^tudinally  oval  foramen,  the  opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tube ;  measuring  in  this  species  a  full  fourth  of  an  inch.  All  around 
this  central  smooth  portion  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  thrown  up  into 
more  or  less  irregular  ruga>,  mostly  longitudinal,  and  continuous  with  the  ordinary 
oesophageal  folds. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  of  a  very  regularly  triangular  shape,  the  sides  being 
scarcely  at  all  concave.  The  rising  up  of  the  tomia  of  the  mandible  on  either  side  gives 
it  a  very  considerable  depth  and  almost  perpendicular  sides,  especially  anteriorly.  The 
muscular  and  other  layers  composing  the  floor,  are  very  distensible  and  elastic.  The 
mucous  membrane,  in  its  undilated  condition,  is  everywhere  thrown  up  into  rugs, 
chiefly  longitudinal,  except  just  over  the  larynx.  The  muscular  layers  are  well 
marked,  but  present  nothing  peculiar  either  in  shape  or  distribution.  The  tongue  is 
just  two  inches  long.  It  is  stout  and  fleshy  almost  to  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse,  flat- 
tened,  slightly  bifid.  Its  dorsum  is  longitudinally  channeled  ;  its  under  surfhce  trans- 
versely convex  ;  its  posterior  extremity  prolonged  into  two  short,  obtuse  comua,  which 
are  thickly  papillate.  The  triangular,  smooth  eminence  which  is  borne  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  larynx,  measures  alxmt  an  inch  in  extent  by  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
opening  of  the  glottis  divides  it  longitudinally  for  its  whole  length.    The  rima  is  qnit-e 
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smooth,  except  jast  at  its  terminatioD,  where  the  mncons  niembraDe  is  prolooged  into 
long,  acnte  papillie  ;  and  from  this,  an  a  centre,  extends  on  either  side  a  triaai^^lar  bed 
of  large,  acute,  reversed  papillae,  stretching  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  larjDgeal 
elevation. 

The  oesophagus  is,  as  in  all  the  family,  very  capacious,  and  capable  of  ^reat  distension. 
In  its  undilated  state  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  np  into  exceedingly  prominent 
longitudinal  stria;,  nearly  all  of  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The  moacn- 
lar  layers,  both  circular  and  longitudinal,  are  also  extremely  thick  and  powerfhL 
The  a*8ophagus  itself  is  quite  straight  and  of  pretty  uniform  calibre.  At  the  proven- 
triculus  it  duates  a  little,  and  at  the  same  time  bulges  a  little  to  the  left.  The  gizzard, 
also,  is  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  oesophagus,  but  its  greatest  convexity  inclines  con- 
siderably to  the  right. 

Just  at  the  proventriculus  the  straight  longitudinal  oesophageal  folds  become  convo- 
luted (in  the  undilated  state  of  the  organ),  and  then  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
irregular  eminences  of  the  soft,  very  vascular,  proventricular  mucous  membrane.  This 
portion  of  the  tube  is,  when  contracted,  divided  into  six  or  eight  large  prominent  folds, 
divided  by  deep  narrow  sulci,  corresponding  to  similar  elevations  ana  depremions  in 
the  cuticular  lining  of  the  gigerium.  The  solvent  glands  form  a  perfect  nnintermpted 
zone,  quite  around  the  tube,  which  has  a  well-defined  and  straight  termination  in  the 
ordinary  oesophageal  mucous  membrane.  The  sensible  differences  of  this  portion  of 
the  canal  are  the  absence  of  longitudinal  rugae,  the  substitution  for  them  of  irrc^gnlar 
eminences  and  depressions,  its  grayer  color,  soft  velvety  feel,  greater  vascularity  and 
thickness,  and  the  presence  of  minute  pnncta,  which  are  scattered  thicklv  over  its  en- 
tire surface — the  mouths  of  the  solvent  glands.  In  cutting  into  the  walls  of  the  pro- 
ventriculus these  glands  may  be  seen  with  an  ordinary  lens,  or  even  with  the  naked 
eve,  as  simple  follicles,  with  a  somewhat  bulging  outline,  proceeding  straight  from  tiieir 
b^ind  extremities  to  their  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane.  They  lie  side  by  side  im- 
bedde<l  in  the  tissue  of  the  walls  of  the  proveutriculus,  and  are  of  a  length  but  little 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  itself. 

The  gigerium,  in  situ,  is  far  back  in  the  abdomen,  its  middle  about  opposite  the  last 
rib  and  to  the  left  side,  lying  nearly  apposed  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  is  in  shape 
a  somewhat  irregular  and  flattened  ovoid ;  its  walls  comparatively  thicker  and  more 
powerful  than  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The  musculi  laterales^  at  their  thickest  portions, 
measure  a  third  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  If  we  consider  the  gizzard  as  extend- 
ing upward  as  far  as  the  cuticular  lining  extends,  i.  0.,  to  where  the  zone  of  gastric 
glands  begins,  it  is  divisible  into  two  portions :  a  lower,  with  strong,  thick,  mnscnlar 
walls,  and  very  convex  outline ;  and  an  upper,  narrower,  more  constricted  portion, 
with  much  thinner  and  less  powerfully  contractile  parietes.  The  hard  cnticne  lines 
both  these  portions  uninterruptedly,  extending  quite  to  the  glandnlar  zone.  It  pre- 
sents the  ordinanr  rugae  and  convolutions. 

The  duo<lcnal  fold  is  rather  short,  scarcely  two  inches  in  length.  After  forming  this 
fold,  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  pretty  straight  course  to  make  a  second  fold,  longer 
than  the  first,  and  quite  disconnected  with  it.  After  that  the  intestine  forms  a  mass  of 
closely  aggregated  convolutions.  Between  six  and  seven  inches  from  the  coe>ca  the  in- 
testine returns  toward  the  duodenum,  near  the  gizzard,  and  forms  a  definite  fold,  much 
of  the  same  character  as,  and  closely  apposed  to,  the  first  duodenal  fold,  with  which  it 
is  connected  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  There  are  only  slight  convolutions  be- 
tween this  last  fold  and  the  coeca,  beyond  which  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  nearly 
straight  course  to  the  cloaca. 

The  intestines  measure,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus,  a  little  over  forty  inches. 
There  is  but  little  difference  in  calibre  throughout  their  length  until  we  reach  the  cloaca; 
the  duodenum  being,  however,  if  anything,  a  little  the  largest.  A  little  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  duodenal  fold,  just  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  pylorus,  the  he- 
patic duct  opens ;  one  inch  further  down  the  cystic  duct  is  received  by  the  intestine; 
and  just  half  way  between  the  two  is  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  These  three 
ducts,  which  convoy  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  secretions  into  the  intestine,  open 
nearly  on  a  line  with  each  otner  on  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the  intestine. 

The  coeca  resemble  those  of  JSlerninWf  and  differ  greatly  from  those  of  LestridifUf^ 
They  arise  within  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  large  globular  cloaca,  and  are  very 
short,  measuring  only  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  total  length. 

The  "large"  intestine  is  very  short  and  perfectly  straight.  Its  calibre  is  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  ileum  just  anterior  to  the  coeca,  but  it  \a  not  as  large  in  cir- 
cumference as  is  the  duodenum.  It  differs  from  the  other  i>ortions  of  the  intestine  in 
the  thickness  of  its  muscular  walls,  the  increased  amount  of  muscular  tissue  being 
quite  appreciable  to  the  eye. 

After  but  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  length  the  colon  terminates  in  the  cloaca. 
This  is  exceedingly  capacious  and  distensible,  measuring,  when  fully  inflated,  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadtn.  It  is  of  a  nearly  globular 
shape ;  its  superior  portion,  however,  being  somewhat  conical  and  tapering  where  it 
contracts  into  the  rectum.    It  is  very  slightly  and  incompletely  divided  into  two  an- 
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eqaal  portions  by  a  creacentic  fold  or  redoplieation  of  mncona  mcmhrane.  The  anterior 
or  internal  of  this  is  the  cloaca  proper,  and  is  greatly  the  lareeHt ;  the  posterior  or  ex- 
ternal forms  the  *^  Imna  Fahricii/'  and  consists  merely  of  a  balgin^  or  nnequal  dilation 
of  that  portion  of  the  cloacal  parietes  that  is  beyond  the  curved  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane already  mentioned.  Just  beside  this  fold,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cloaca,  are  two  small  papillse, 
placed  side  by  side  and  in  close  contact.  On  the  summits  of  these  papilhe  terminate 
the  nreters  and  vasa  deferentia,  the  excretory  duct-s  of  the  sexual  and  nriuary  organs. 

The  pancreas  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  concavity  of  the  duodenal  fold.  It  is 
therefore  of  an  elongated  shape,  and  is  somewhat  triangular  on  a  cross-section.  The 
rounded  free  extremity  of  the  gland  is  rather  larger  than  the  other  end,  the  whole 
organ  being  somewhat  club-shaped.  Its  long  slender  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum 
between  the  hepatic  and  cystic  duct«.  The  two  lobes  of  the  liver  are  of  very  unequal 
size,  the  right  being  much  the  largest.  It  measures  about  throe  inches  in  length,  while 
the  left  is  only  a  little  over  two.  Their  internal  or  apposing  surfaces  are  flat,  and  in 
contact  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  only  separating  above  to  admit  the  apex  of 
the  heart  between  them.  They  are  both  somewhat  of  a  triangular  shape  on  a  cross- 
section  ;  rising  up  high,  and  thick  in  the  middle ;  tapering  toward  both  extremities ; 
the  right  being  the  most  elongated  and  attenuated.  They  are  somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected by  a  thin,  flat  band  of liepatic  substance.  The  snrfEM^  of  both  presents  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  produced  by  the  impact  of  neighboring  organs  and  parts. 

Tho  hepatic  duct  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe,  near 
the  commissure ;  has  a  length  of  about  two  inches,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum,  as 
already  described. 

The  gall-bladder  lies  in  a  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  and  is 
well  developed.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  tapering  toward  its  proximal  extremity ; 
more  obtuse  at  its  distal.  The  cyst-hepatic  duct  is  ver^  short,  opening  directly  into  the 
base  of  the  bladder.  The  cystic  duct  arises  about  midway  between  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  bladder,  on  its  posterior  aspect.  It  is  larger,  but  shorter  than  the  hepatic 
duct,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum  an  inch  further  down. 

The  kidneys  measure  about  two  and  a  fourth  inches  in  total  length,  but  are  of  very 
varying  breadth  at  different  points  along  their  extent.  They  are  irregularly  divided 
into  several  lobes,  which  are  not,  however,  of  regular  shape,  and  closely  adapted  to 
each  other,  as  in  Sterna  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  constant  as  to  their  mode  of  subdi- 
vision. The  upper  lobe  of  each  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  most  convex  outline.  The 
next  is  very  narrow,  serving  as  a  connection  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities, and  is  sometimes  almost  divided  into  two.  Tho  posterior  lobe  is  nearly  rect- 
angular in  shape ;  about  twice  as  long  as  broad ;  and  has  a  deep,  longitudinal  sulcus 
upon  its  surface,  in  which  is  received  the  ureter. 

The  sexual  organs  lie  superimposed  upon  the  superior  lobes  of  the  kidneys,  closely 
bound  down  to  them.  Theic  eftbrent  ducta  run  along  in  close  apposition  with  the 
ureters,  and  terminate  in  the  cloaca  side  by  side  with  the  oriflces  of  tho  urinary  ducts, 
as  has  been  already  described. 

The  superior  larynx  is  composed  of  four  principal  elements :  A  thyroid  cartilage,  two 
arytenoid,  and  a  cricoid,  the  latter  divide<l  into  three  separate  i)ortions.  The  thyroid 
is  much  the  largest  of  these,  forming  all  of  the  anterior  or  inferior  portion  of  the  organ. 
It  is  of  a  tapering,  snbconical  form,  with  an  ovoid  truncated  extremity,  and  an  obtuse 
tip.  Its  lateral  edges  curl  over  upward,  especially  post-eriorly,  where  it  supports  the 
cricoid,  forming  all  of  the  cartilaginous  lateral  parietes  which  the  larynx  possesses. 
Its  inferior  surface  is  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove ;  its  internal  with  a  well-de- 
veloped eminence,  situate  on  the  median  line,  not  distantly  resembling  the  crista  galli 
of  the  human  ethmoid  bone.  Anteriorly  the  thyroid  extends  forward  as  a  mere  flat 
lamina,  with  scarcely  any  convexity.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  thyroirl  support 
the  two  lateral  elements  of  the  cricoid.  Theso  are  quite  broad  at  their  base ;  curl  over 
toward  the  median  line ;  growing  narn>wer  as  they  approach  each  other,  till  they  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the  larynx  posteriorly  by  uniting  with  the  central  azygoid  element. 
This  is  a  small,  irregular,  cartilaginous  nodule,  situate  on  the  median  line,  having,  pos- 
teriorly, two  surfaces  for  the  reception  of  the  lateral  cricoid  elements ;  more  anteriorly 
two  others  for  the  articulation  of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  These  latter  are  of 
denser  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  being  sometimes  alniost  osseous.  They 
are  four-tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Their  base  presents  on  their  inner  surfaces  tho  facet 
for  the  articulation  with  the  azygos  element  of  the  cricoid.  They  are  so  twisted  or 
curled  upon  their  own  axes,  that  their  lateral  edges,  at  first  horizontal,  are  afterward 
perpendicular,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  and  lying  parallel  to 
each  other,  thus  forming  the  rima  glottidis.  These  several  cartilagKious  pieces  of  the 
larynx  are  all  connected  by  a  delicate,  elastic,  flbro-cellular  tissue.  The  motion  which 
they  possess  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  effected  by  tho  muscles  attache<l  to  them  ;  the  motion  being  chiefly  at  the 
aryteno- cricoid  articulation.    These  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  the  thyro-ary- 
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tenoid  or  dildtifres  glattidis,  aud  the  conairictores  glottidii,  having  the  ordinary  £orm  and 
dispoeition. 

The  larynx  thus  compoBed  is  a  flattened,  tapering  oigan,  situate  betv^een  the  apo- 
hyalsy  near  the  base  of  the  hyoid,  snpnorted  by  the  nro-hyal,  which  runs  along  its  infe- 
rior surface.  It  measures  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  part  posteriorly.  It  is  connected  with  surrounding  parts  by  con- 
densed cellular  tissue ;  by  the  prolongation  into  it  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  by  various  muscles. 

The  trachea  measures  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  not  of  uniform  width  thronghont, 
but  superiorly  it  is  broad  and  flattened,  having  much  the  shape  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  larynx ;  while  as  it  proceeds  downward  it  becomes  smaller  and  almost  perfectly 
cylindrical.  The  rings  are  there  also  much  denser  and  more  resisting,  so  that  the  tube 
is  much  less  compressible  below  than  above.  The  tracheal  rings  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  nnml>er.  As  usual,  they  are  alternately  broker  from  right  to  left ; 
the  increased  width  on  the  right  of  one  ring  being  compensated  for  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  next,  at  the  same  point  of  its  circumference. 

The  steimo-tracheal  muscles  arise  fh)m  the  sternum,  just  above  the  stemo-coraooid  ar- 
ticulation ;  reach  the  trachea  au  inch  or  so  al>ove  the  inferior  larynx,  and  run  as  narrow, 
flattened  bands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  windpipe,  ouite  to  the  thyroid  cartilage;  being 
then  continued  on  to  the  hyoid  bone,  forming  the  tnyro-hyoids.  These  muscular  bands 
are  well  developed.  Small  fibrous  oflst^ts  proceed  from  the  supra-olavicnlar  fascia  to 
the  trachea  at  its  termination,  and,  with  others  from  the  intra-claricular  air-cell,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  larynx,  aid  to  holdthe  parts  in  situ. 

The  lower  larynx  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  points  from  that  of  SieroorariWf 
already  described  in  sufficient  detail.  The  bronchial  half  rings  are  twenty-four  in 
number.  They  are  all  of  equal  width  at  all  points  of  their  circumference,  and  thin  and 
delicate,  except  the  first  one,  which  is  larger  and  stouter,  and  bears  to  the  lower  larynx 
much  the  relation  that  the  cricoid  does  to  the  upper. 

My  earlier  experiences  with  this  Gull  were  along  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, in  I860  ^  it  is  there  the  most  abundant  representative  of  its  family, 
spending  the  summer  and  breeding  plentifully  on  the  mossy  islands,  and 
retiring  southward  in  September.  On  approaching  one  of  the  breeding- 
grounds  where,  from  a  distance,  numerous  birds  could  be  observed 
sitting  on  their  nests,  or  walking  leisurely  about,  we  soon  gave  an 
alarm,  when  all  would  rise  on  wing,  with  loud  screams,  and  circle  high 
over  head.  The  nests  were  found  scattered  irregularly  over  the  ground, 
with  little  choice  as  to  situation,  except  that  the  birds  seemed  to  rather 
prefer  moss-covered  rocky  places,  and  dry,  bare  spots ;  the  grassy  patches 
being  generally  appropriated  by  Eider  Ducks.  The  numbers  of  Ducks 
and  Gulls  on  any  island  were  usually  complementary,  there  being  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  on  the  bare  islands,  aud  conversely. 
The  Gulls'  nests  were  large  and  bulky,  composed  of  dry  grass,  moss,  and 
lichens,  gathered  into  a  h^ap,  with  a  slight  cavity,  as  if  merely  result- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  birds.  The  eggs,  in  all  the  instances  that 
came  under  my  observation,  were  three  in  number ;  in  other  respects 
they  showed  the  great  variation  customary  in  this  family.  They  aver- 
aged about  2.80  in  length  by  about  1.00  in  width.  Some  were  light 
bluish  or  greenish,  others  deep  brownish-olive ;  while  the  dark  markings 
were  of  every  size  and  shape,  very  irregularly  distributed.  Early  in 
July  ^ggs  were  found  in  every  stage  of  development,  though  in  most 
instances  the  embryos  were  advanced.  At  the  same  time  many  newly- 
hatched  birds  were  caught  skulking  beneath  stones  or  scrambling  over 
the  luxuriant  moss.  These  downy  nestlings  are  curious  objects,  like 
soiled  carded  wool,  variegated  with  angular,  dusky  markings.  On 
being  caught  they  would  squeal  loudly,  and  fight  with  spirit.  Placed 
on  water  they  swam  easily,  and  seemed  quite  at  home.  They  fed  freely 
from  the  first  on  fish  and  pork  scraps. 

Terrestrial  niditication  is  the  rule  with  this  species,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  family  5  yet  there  are  authentic  accounts — as  that  given  by  Audu- 
bon— of  their  nesting  in  colonies  in  trees.  During  the  summer,  in  Lab- 
rador, the  principal  food  appears  to  be  the  lance  fish  {Mallotus  villosus)^ 
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which  schools  in  myriads  along  the  coast,  affording  the  fishermen  almost 
their  only  bait  for  cod.  The  breeding  range  is  chiefly  from  New  En- 
gland to  Labrador.  Birds  occasionally  reach  Greenland,  yet  Labrador 
is  the  regalar  terminas.  When  the  fall  migration  occurs  they  are  spread 
along  oar  whole  Atlantic  coast,  bat  principally  from  New  England  to 
the  Garolinas,  where  many  winter.  I  observed  them  constantly  at  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  from  September  through  May.  In  winter  they 
are  very  abundant,  being,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  and  only  common  bird 
of  the  &mily.  There  is  little  falling  off  in  their  numbers  during  March ; 
most  wend  their  way  north  early  in  April,  when  the  Terns  and  Hooded 
Gulls  make  their  appearance,  but  gome  linger  through  Mav.  In  the 
fall  some  arrive  in  September,  but  they  are  not  plentiful  until  the  latter 
part  of  October.  Being  here  rarely  molested,  they  get  quite  tame,  often 
mixing  with  the  domestic  Geese  around  the  fort,  and  sometimes  permit- 
ting an  approach  within  a  few  feet,  though  in  general  they  show  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  limits  of  gunshot  range.  Most  of  the  mature  birds 
gain  their  nuptial  livery  before  leaving.  They  are  nearly  silent  during 
the  winter,  except  when  quarreling  over  their  food ;  but  they  grow 
noisy  in  April,  at  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season,  and  before  they 
finally  depart  the  air  fairly  resounds  with  their  harsh  cries. 

A  great  part  of  their  food  at  this  season  consisted  of  the  refuse  from 
the  fort  5  they  were  always  hovering  over  the  spot  where  the  garbage 
was  thrown,  contending  for  the  booty  with  Turkey-buzzards  and  Fish 
Grows.  At  ebb-tide  they  frequently  strung  along  the  beach,  at  the 
water's  edge,  gathering  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
stranded  by  the  receding  waves.  A  favorite  resort  was  the  large  sand 
spots  and  muddy  flats  of  the  harbor,  where  they  gathered  soft  molluscs, 
ascidians,  and  other  matters.  They  seemed  particularly  fond  of  a  kind 
of  bivalve  there,  the  Cytharea  ffigantea.  Holding  the  shell  under  their 
feet,  as  a  Hawk  would  its  quarry,  they  hammered  with  the  beak  until 
the  shell  was  broken  in,  and  feasted  on  the  contents.  They  managed 
the  Pectens  (P.  dislocatus)  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  quahogs  were 
too  much  for  them.  I  once  found  remains  of  a  marsh  hare  in  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  Gulls. 

In  the  interior,  I  have  found  this  species  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
we  have  authentic  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  several  of  the  States,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  have  also  seen  speci- 
mens from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Var.  OCCIDENT ALis,  (Aud.)  Cones. 

DiAO.    Jy.  argentato  similis,  bedpaUio  ralde  ob9curiore  (intena^ plumhto)  tt  rosiro  brevif  alii- 
ortf  robustissimo. 

Hah. — Pacific  coast  of  North  America  (and  Asia  f ) 

Bill  large,  very  stout  and  deep ;  tbe  •nlmen  convex  at  the  end ;  the  c.ngle  strongly 
developed,  making  the  under  outline  doubly  concave.  Feet  large  and  stout ;  the  tarsus 
equal  to  the  middle  too  and  claw. 

Adultf  summer  plumage, — Bill  bright  chrome-yellow ;  a  vermilion  spot,  more  or  less 
extensive,  at  the  angle.  Mantle  dark  bluish-ash,  almost  slate-color  ;  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries  and  tertials  white ;  the  line  of  demarcation  distinct.  Primaries :  first 
three  black  throughout  their  exposed  portions,  the  outer  white  for  some  distance  at 
the  tip  (1.75  inches),  crossed  near  the  end  with  an  irregular  black  bar,  the  shafts  en- 
tirely black  ;  second,  without  a  white  spot,  but  its  tip,  aud  the  tips  of  all  the  others, 
white.    Legs  and  feet  flesh-color. 

Apirroacking  maturity.^AB  in  the  preceding,  but  the  upper  parts  rather  lighter,  and 
the  tail  with  an  imperfect  subterminal  bar. 

Interm^diate.^BiU  much  as  in  the  adult.  White  of  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  dusky ;  '^gull-blue''  of  the  upper  parts  appearing  in  irregular 
patches;  most  of  the  feathers  tipi^  with  light  gray.  JPrimones  and  tail  uniform 
deep  blackish-brown,  with  scarcely  lighter  tips,  the  former  without  spots. 
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Young-of'ihc-year. — Bill  entirely  black,  rather  shorter  than  in  the  adalts,  bat  at  the 
Bame  time  with  great  com))arative  depth  at  the  angle.  Everywhere  a  deep  black- 
ish-brown, mottled  with  grayish-white,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part8  being  tipped 
and  edged  with  that  color.  Kunip  and  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  whiti^  and 
dusky.    Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  preceding. 

Winter  plumage. — This  species  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  obtains 
BO  extensively  among  large  Gulls,  since  in  winter  the  head  and  neck  behind  are  not, 
ordinarily  at  least,  streaked  with  dasky.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  a  plumage 
is  never  acquired  ;  but  many  hundred  individuals  which  I  have  observed,  under  pecu- 
liarly favorable  circumstances,  at  this  season,  all  had  the  head  and  neck  immacalately 
white,  as  in  summer.  The  fact  was  brought  more  prominently  into  my  notice  from 
the  fact  that  these  Gulls  were  usually  seen  in  company  with  three  other  species,  every 
individual  of  which  latter  were,  as  usual,  streaked  on  the  head  and  neck. 

Dimensions, — Length,  24  inches ;  extent,  55 ;  wing,  15.50 ;  bill  above,  2.30 ;  along 
gape,  3.10 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.75 ;  width,  0.40 ;  height  at  angle,  0.85 ;  tarsus,  and  mid- 
dle toe  and  claw,  2.75. 

This  is  a  strongly-marked  variety.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form  lies  in  the 
rather  short  and  remarkably  robust  bill,  the  depth  at  the  angle  being  very  great.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  (u-gentatuSj  but,  in  addition  to  the  stout  bill,  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  species  by  its  very  dark  upper  parts  (a  slate,  approaching  that  of  marinm^  in 
intensity),  and  the  black,  or  nearly  black,  bases  of  the  three  first  primaries.  The  spe- 
cies hardly  requires  comparison  with  califomicus  ;  its  superior  size,  very  robust  bill, 
dark  mantle  and  bases  of  the  primaries,  and  restricted  character  of  the  subterminal 
spots,  readily  distinguish  it.  With  one  specimen,  however  (No.  22020,  a  bird  of  the 
year),  we  are  in  a  nttle  doubt.  In  size  and  general  very  dark  colors  it  agrees  with 
specimens  of  undoubted  occidentalis ;  but  the  bill  is  small,  perhaps  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  adult  califomicus,  and  with  comparatively  little  depth  at  the  angle.  Although 
the  young  occidentalis  has  the  depth  of  bill  at  the  angle,  compared  with  that  at  the 
nostrils,  fully  as  great  as  in  the  adult,  yet  it  is  according  to  analogy  with  the  feature 
presented  by  most  Gulls,  that  the  bill  should  be  smaller  every  wav  in  the  yoang ;  and 
we  therefore  do  not  consider  the  discrepancy  as  irreconcilable  to  tlie  species. 

The  specimens  before  us  do  not  seem  to  indicate  so  great  a  diversity  in  size  as  exists 
among  some  large  Gulls.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest 
win^s  amounts  to  scarcely  an  inch.  The  bill,  however,  varies  greatly  in  size  and  pro- 
portions. The  character  of  the  changes  of  plumage  is  much  that  of  argentatus,  but  the 
two  birds  may  be  distinguished  by  their  bills.  Without  an  undoubted  young  cali/orm' 
ciM,  wo  cannot  institut'O  a  comparison  ;  but  the  differences  will  doubtless  be  those  of 
smaller  size,  much  weaker  bill,  and,  probably,  lighter  colors  generally. 

Bruch  is  greatly  in  error  in  saying  that  this  species  is  ^'not  larger  than  L,  zonorh^- 
chusJ^  We  see  little  grounds  for  the  assertion  of  Bonaparte,  that  it  is  ^intermediate 
between  Laroides  argentatoides  and  Larus  zonorhgnchus"  Bonaparte's  diagnosis  is  oth- 
erwise very  accurate. 

I  have  quoted  with  a  query,  as  synonyms  of  this  species,  the  names  of  the  large, 
dark  Asiatic  bird,  considered  as  distinct  by  Bonaparte,  but  which  Schlegel  unhesitat- 
ingly assigns  here.  I  have  never  ha^l  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  from  that 
locality ;  but  judging  from  descriptions,  the  bird  is  exceedingly  closely  related  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  present. 

LARUS  CALIFORNICUS,  Lawr. 
Californlan  GnlL 

0)LaruK  argentatoides,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  360.— Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1331,  417. 

Larus  californivus,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1854,  79  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  846.— Bp.,  Compt. 

Reudus,  1856,  770.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  273.— CocES,  Pr. 

A.  N.  S.  1862,  300. 
Laroides  californicuSj  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  226. 
Larus  delawarensis  var.  califomicus^  Coues,  Key,  1872,  313. 

DiAG.  Larus  pedibus  fusoo-olivaceiSf  remige  jfrimo  lato  spatio  apicali  alho. 

^a6.— Pacific  coast -of  North  America.  California.  Interior  of  Arctic  America,  oo 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers. 

Note. — Believing  that  I  may  have  been  hasty  in  reducing  this  supposed  species,  in 
the  Key,  to  a  variety  of  delawarensiSf  I  shall  here  treat  it  as  distinct,  at  the  same  time 
urging  the  x>robability  that  it  will  be  found  to  iutergrade  completely  with  that  species. 

Bill  moderately  stout  and  strong,  the  angle  well  developed ;  varj-ing  considerably  in 
size,  larger  than'in  delawarensis,  sometimes  nearly  equaling  that  of  ari/entaius  in  size. 
Tarsus  equal  to  or  slightly  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
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Adult,  summer  plumage, — Bill  chrome-yellow,  tinged  with  greeniBh ;  a  verrailioD  spot 
on  lower  maDdible  at  ancle ;  a  black  spot  jnst  above,  forming,  with  a  very  small  black 
spot  on  the  upper  mandiblei  an  imperteot  transverse  band.  Feet  dnsky  bluish-green, 
tne  webs  lighter.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  much  as  in  hrackyrhyndiuSf  lighter  than  in  eatius 
(Linn  ),  perhaps  slightly  darker  than  in  argentatus.  Primaries :  bases  of  all  light 
bluish-white,  internally  almost  white,  especially  on  the  ont<^r,  and  of  great  extent  on 
all ;  first  with  a  white  space  at  the  end  for  about  two  inches,  rather  farther  on  the 
outer  than  inner  web,  the  shaft  white  along  the  white  portion  of  the  feather ;  second 
with  a  white  spot  near  the  end  on  the  whole  of  the  inner  and  most  of  the  outer  web, 
divided  by  the  black  shaft ;  tips  of  all  white  ;  black  forming  merely  a  narrow  subterm- 
inal  band  on  the  sixth.  Tips  of  inner  primaries  white,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the  sec- 
ondaries and  tertials,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  white  and  the  blue  of  the 
mantle  pretty  distinct. 

Adultf  breeding  pZifmoj/e.— Eyelids  bright  saffron-yellow.  Upper  mandible  bright 
chrome,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  vermilion,  the  rest  chrome.  Gape  of  mouth  deep 
erinison. 

Adultf  winter  plumage.— BU\  dully  colored.  Head  and  neck  behind  streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  dusky. 

Xearly  mature. — As  in  the  preceding.  Tail  with  an  imperfect  subterminal  black  bar. 
Some  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  edged  with  gray.  White  space  at  end  of  tirst 
primary  crossed  by  a  transverse  black  bar ;  no  spot  on  second  primary. 

Toung. — Bill  yellowish  flesh-color,  black  on  the  terminal  half.  Head,  neck,  rump, 
wing-coverts,  tertials  and  secondaries,  mottled  with  dusky.  Primaries  and  tail  uni- 
formly brownish-black,  scarcely  lighter  at  the  tips.  Back  as  in  the  adults,  but  the 
feathers  with  grayish  edges. 

Dimenaions. — Length,  20  inches;  wing,  15  to  16;  bill,  1.60  to  1.90;  depth  at  emi- 
nentia  symphysis,  0.56 :  tarsus,  2  to  2.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  the  same. 

A  very  full  series  of  tnis  species  in  the  collection,  embracing  specimens  in  every  stage 
of  plumage,  except  that  of  the  young-of-the-year,  enables  us  to  give  full  diagnoses  of 
the  different  ages,  and  to  present  its  variations.  The  latter,  as  regards  size,  and  es- 
pecially the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  are  very  great,  equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  those  of 
any  otner  species.  In  the  smallest  specimen  before  me  the  wing,  bill,  and  tarsus,  meas- 
ure, respectively,  14.25, 1.65,  and  2.15 :  in  the  largest,  16.75,  2.iK),  and  2.60,  making  the 
difference  in  these  parts  2.50,  0.55,  and  0.40  inches,  respectively.  Yet  with  these  varia- 
tions it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  species.  The  bill  is  hurger  than  in  delau:arenHi8 
or  variety  Bruohiif  and  has  seldom  or  never  the  perfect  black  band  near  the  tip ;  the 
npx>er  parts  are  darker  than  in  either,  and  the  character  of  the  primaries  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, in  the  long,  white  space  on  the  first,  instead  of  a  white  subterminal  spot.  From 
occidentalia  it  may  always  be  known  by  its  much  less  robust  and  deep  bill,  with  lighter 
upper  parts,  and  the  light  bases  of  the  primaries.  Though  usually  considerably  smaller, 
with  a  smaller,  weaker  bill  than  in  argentaiuB,  mature  birds  from  high  latitudes  some- 
times approach  or  nearly  equal  the  latter  in  size,  and  one  specimen  before  us  has 
actually  a  larger  bill  than  in  one  undoubted  argentatus.  But  the  darker  upper  parts  of 
oalifornicuSy  and  the  very  different  character  of  the  primaries,  both  basally  and  termin- 
ally, separate  the  two  without  difficulty. 

The  hrst  primary  of  this  species,  though  white  for  about  two  inches  in  mature  birds, 
has,  perhaps  usually,  a  narrow,  irregular,  black  band  across  one  or  both  webs,  near  the 
end,  dividing  the  white  into  a  subterminal  spot  and  broad  tip.  The  shall;  is  always 
white  along  the  white  portion  of  the  feather.  Th<}  spot  on  the  second  primary  some- 
times extends  only  on  the  inner  webs ;  the  shaft  is  always  wholly  black.  The  shafts 
of  all  the  primaries  are  white  at  the  white  tips.  The  orange  eyelids  and  crimson  gape 
are  retained  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  breeding  season.  In  winter  the  head  and 
neck  are  streaked  with  dusky. 

The  type-specimen  of  califomicusy  kindly  furnished  for  examination  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
is  moulting,  and  some  of  the  primaries  are  not  fully  grown  out.  The  white  apical 
space  on  the  first  primary  is  crossed  by  a  narrow,  transverse,  black  bar.  A  large  series 
of  skins,  however,  demonstrates  that  the  black  bar  is  soon  resolved  into  two  spots,  or 
indentations,  on  the  edges  of  the  feather,  and  then  quite  disappears,  leaving  the  pri- 
mary purely  and  uninterruptedly  white  at  it«  tip  for  about  two  inches. 

Synonymy. — I  incline  to  the.'Opinion  that  califomicus  is  not  the  first  designation  of 
this  species,  believing  that  argentatoides  of  Richardson  (18*U)  was  based  upon  it.  Very 
numerous  specimens  of  a  Gull  from  the  interior  of  Arctic  America  are  doubtless  of  the 
species  which  Richardson  calls  argentatoides.  Their  size  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  typical  examples  from  California,  though  no  more  so  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  more  northern  habitat ;  and  they  are  a  shade  lighter  in  the  color  of  the  mantle, 
but  otherwise  so  entirely  similar  to  califomicus  proper  that  they  were  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  latter  species  by  both  Prof.  Baird  and  myself.  The  only  real  discrep- 
ancy to  be  reconciled  in  Richardson's  description  is  the  statement  that  the  legs  are 
**  flesh-colored,''  those  of  the  true  califomicus  being  of  a  dusky  olivaceous,  with  chrome- 
yellow  webs,  much  as  in  delawarensis.    In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  a  less  powerful 
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organization,  weaker  bill,  &c.,  it  shows  an  evident  approach  to  the  "Mew-GaUs" 
CddauMren9i8f  canus,  &xi.)f  and  apparently  connects  the  latter  groop  with  larf^erHeciiiig^ 
Gnlia  with  flesh-colored  feet.  Bat  the  liability  to  error  in  giving  the  colon  of  the  feet, 
&Ai,f  of  water  birds,  is  very  great ;  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  (B.  N.  A.  p.  646)  atatin|^  that 
the  legs  are  "flesh-colored,^  although  their  tint  was  conrectly  given  by  him  when 
•  introducing  the  species. 

For  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  ]x>int,  I  refer  to  my  paper  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academv  "  Proceedings.''  While  it  is  probable  that  Richardson's  name  reftra  to  the 
species  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  this  identificatioOy  nor 
would  wish  to  supersede  the  name  coZi/oriiiciM. 

Comparison  of  L.  ealtformicus  vfiik  the  European  L,  argeniatiu. — ^The  terminal  markings 
of  the  primaries  of  the  two  are  identical,  and  in  size  the  species  are  not  very  diaumilar. 
The  color  of  the  feet  is  strikingly  diverse  (duskv  greenish  in  oal{fonueu§  ;  neah-oolored 
in  argentatua) ;  and  the  picture  of  the  haaes  of  the  primaries  very  difierent,  as  follows: 
In  oalifomicMs  the  bluish  color  is  very  light  in  tint,  in  fact  almost  white  tennioaUy ; 
extends  very  far  aloug  the  feathers  (especially  ou  the  first  quill),  its  edge  piuraUel  with 
the  rhachis  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  then  it  turns  suddenly  on  at  an  acnte 
angle,  ruuning  up  uearlv  as  far  on  the  edge  as  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  vane  of  the 
feather.  In  argentaius  tne  color  is  but  little,  if  any,  lighter  than  the  mantle;  it  ex- 
tends along  the  feather  with  an  outline  oblioue  to  the  shaft ;  runs  np  much  farther  in 
the  centre  of  the  inner  web  than  aloug  its  edge,  along  which  latter  the  black  deaoends 
a  little  way  as  a  narrow  marginal  line.  In  califomiouM  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the 
two  colors  is  much  more  trenchantly  marked  than  it  is  in  argentatna, 

LAEUS  DELAWARENSIS,  Ord. 
Ring-billed  Gull. 

Larua  dtlatoarensM,  Ord,  Guthrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1815, 319.— Lawr.,  B.  K.  A.  1856, 
646;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii.  1866,  299.— Coop.  &  SucK,,  N.  H.  Wash  Ter.  1860, 
273.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Kep.  1860,  No.  267.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
246 ;  1862,  302.— CouK«,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 418.— Vekr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1868, 
160.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131.— SCHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  LaH,  p. 
22.— Allkn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  80.— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126.— 
TiJRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38.— Couks,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  39.^Cou»s,  Key, 
1672,  313.— EiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  38  (Illinois). 

Larm  canuSj  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  259.    Not  of  authors. 

Larua  zoHorkynchua,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  421.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 300.— AcD.,  Cm. 
Biog.  iii,  1835, 98 ;  v,  1839, 638 ;  pi.  212 ;  Syn.  1839, 327  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 158,  pi. 
446.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  360.— Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  771 ;  Cousp.  Av.  ii, 
1856,  224.— Blab.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  380. 

Lama  zonorkynchua  var.  bruchii,  Bp.,  Cousp.  ii,  1856,  224. 

Lama  zonarhjfnckua  var.  mexioanuaj  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  224. 

Olaucua  zotiorhynchttay  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  102. 

Gavina  zonorhyncha,  Bp,,  Naum.  iv,  1854,  202.— BiiuCH,  J.  f.  O.  l'^55,  282. 

Gavina  bmcMi,  Bp.,  Naum.  iv,  1854,  202.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  283. 

DiAG.  L.  rostra  nigrocincto,  palUo  coeruleo-perlaoeOy  remige  primo  apatio  auhapicaU  albo,  tarao 
digito  medio  longiore. 

Hah. — North  America  geneaally ;  throughout  the  interior  as  well  as  coastwise.  Cuba 
(Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  236). 

Adult  in  *ui»m^.— Bill  rather  stent,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  the  upper 
mandible  considerably  convex  at  the  end ;  under  mandible  much  thickened  at  the 
angle,  which  is  prominent ;  the  outline  from  base  to  angle,  and  from  angle  to  tip,  both 
concave.  Middle  toe  and  claw  scarcely  more  than  three-fourths  the  tarsus.  BiU 
greenish-yellow,  at  tip  chrome,  encircled  at  the  angle  with  a  broad  band  of  black. 
Legs  and  feet  dusky  bluish-green.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  fading  into  white  at  the 
ends  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  the  line  of  demarcation  indistinct.  Primaries: 
iirst  black,  the  basal  portion  of  the  inner  web  very  light  bluish-white,  almost  pure, 
with  a  spot  of  white  about  1.25  inches  long  near  the  end,  of  equal  extent  on  both  webs, 
divided  by  the  black  shaft ;  second  with  a  small  white  spot  on  the  inner  web,  and  the 
inner  web  whitish  at  base  for  a  longer  dista-nce  ;  the  whitish  of  the  bases  of  the  prima- 
ries regularly  increases  inward  and  the  black  decreases,  until  on  the  sixth  it  is  merely 
a  transverse  bar.  Apex  of  first  primary  black,  of  others  white,  the  spot  being  very 
minute  on  the  second,  and  gradually  increasing ;  seventh  and  innermost  primaries 
without  any  black,  like  the  secondaries. 

Adult  in  winter.— Ab  in  summer,  but  the  head  and  neck  behind  spotted  (not  streaked 
nor  nebulated)  with  dusky. 

Young,  firat  iciw/ei*.— Upper  parts  irregularly  mottled  with  dusky  brown  and  the  pearl- 
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blue  of  the  adnlto,  the  winap  coverts  being  almost  entirely  dusky,  with  lighter  margins 
to  the  feathers.  Head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  mottled  with  white  and  dusky.  Prima- 
ries uniformly  black ;  secondaries  with  a  patch  of  brownish-black  near  the  ends ; 
tertials  wholly  brownish-black,  narrowly  tipped  with  whitish.  Tail  with  a  broad, 
subterminal  band  of  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Terminal  half  of  bill  black, 
the  extreme  tip  yellowish. 

Toung-of'the-year  in  Jtifftwf.— Everywhere  mottled  thickly  with  brownish-black,  on 
the  upper  parts  the  feathers  with  yellowish-white  edges,  the  pearl-blue  of  the  adults 
scarcely  apparent,  except  on  the  wing-covtirts.  Terminal  two-thirds  of  bill  with  the 
tip  black,  the  rest  light  flesh-color.    Other  parts  as  in  the  preceding. 

2Xfnew«ofw.— Len^h,  19.75;  extent,  48.50;  wing,  14.75;  Wll  above,  1.70;  gape,  2.30; 
height  at  nostril,  0.45 ;  at  angle,  0.50  ;  tarsus,  2.05 ;  middle  toe,  l.HO. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  species  do  not  differ  in  any  notable  degree  from 
those  of  L.  BmithaonianuSf  already  fully  described. 

Although  of  about  the  same  size  as  L.  vanu$f  this  species  may  readily  be  distinguished 
fh>m  it.  It  is  rather  larger ;  the  bill,  somewhat  longer,  is  much  raoro  robust,  the  angle 
much  more  strongly  devdoped,  and  are  both  mandibles  crossed  by  a  well-defined  bar  near 
the  angle,  wanting  in  oanua.  The  upper  parts  are  very  decidedly  lic^hter,  being  a  very 
light  pale  blue,  instead  of  darker  bluish-gray.  The  characters  of  the  primaries  are 
quite  different.  In  delawarensia  the  bases  of  the  primaries  are  very  light  olnish-white, 
on  the  first  almost  pure  white,  and  extending  to  within  three  inches  of  the  tip  of  the 
second.  In  canvs  the  light  bases  of  the  feauiers  are  very  much  more  restricted,  the 
difference  especially  conspicuous  on  the  second  primary,  the  color  of  the  bases  bluish- 
gray,  scarcely  lighter  than  the  back.  The  subterminal  spots  on  the  first  and  second 
primaries  in  delawarensis  are  small,  divided  by  the  black  snaft,  and  not  longer  ou  the 
.  outer  than  on  the  inner  vane,  while  in  oamus  the  spots  are  nearly  twice  as  mrge ;  that 
on  the  first  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  vAue,  and  not  divided  by  the  black 
shaft.    Canus  has,  moreover,  a  spot  on  the  third  primary,  wanting  in  delawartnsie. 

The  relationship  of  this  species  to  the  L,  hrachyrhynchuB  of  Richardson  will  be  found 
discussed  under  tne  head  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  other  North  American  Gull  with 
which  the  present  requires  comparison. 

This  sjiecies,  iu  common  with  others  of  the  genus,  varies  very  considerably  in  size. 
The  difference  in  the  length  of  wing  and  tarsus  of  the  largest  and  smallest  specimen 
before  us  amounts  to  a  full  inch  in  the  former,  and  0.35  of  an  inch  in  the  latter.  The 
longest  tarsus  measures  2.25,  the  shortest  1.90.  iThe  difference  in  the  bills  is  consider- 
able. The  smallest  specimen  before  me  is  an  adult  female  from  Laramie  River ;  the 
largest  a  young  bird  of  the  year  from  Labrador.  Both  Bonaparte  and  Bruch  present  a 
species  or  variety  iu  their  monographs,  distinguished  from  ewiorhynchus  by  its  larger 
size,  more  robust  bill,  &c.  An  adult  winter  specimen  before  me,  from  Nebraska,  dif- 
fers in  these  and  some  other  respects  from  the  ordinary  standard.  The  bill  is  every  way 
larger  aud  stouter,  the  culmen  terminally  more  convex,  the  eminentia  symphysis 
pe^aps  less  strongly  developed.  The  head  and  neck  are  streaked  rather  than  spotted 
with  ansky,  and  the  first  pnmoiy  has  a  more  decidedly  white  apex.  The  chord  of  the 
culmen  measures  1.75 ;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  0.53 ;  at  eminentia  symphysis,  hardly 
greater.  The  wing  is  15.iS  inches  from  the  carpal  joint.  The  feet  are  not  larger  nor 
stouter  than  average  of  delawarenBU,  A  second  specimen,  from  the  interior  of  Arctic 
America,  a  little  surpasses  these  measurements,  being  so  large  that  it  would  be  taken 
at  first  si^ht  for  califormcus,  but  for  the  ring  around  the  bill  aud  the  different  pattern 
of  the  pnmaries.  Without  feeling  assured  that  these  specimens  constitute  even  a  de- 
cided variety,  I  present  the  above  considerations  to  show  how  greatly  the  s|)ecies  may 
varv  in  size,  and  to  indicate  exactly  in  what  consists  this  species  or  variety  of  the 
authors  quoted. 

Although  the  present  is  a  marked, and  well-characterized  species,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  respecting  it,  occasioned  by  its  being  confounded  by  some  authors 
with  the  European  canus,  and  by  others,  and  the  greater  minority,  with  the  canus  of 
Richardson,  which  is  the  succeeding  species.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  trace  its  his- 
tory from  the  beginning. 

In  1615  a  ** Tooth-billed  Gull"  (Z.  delawarensis)  is  characterized  by  Ord,  in  Guthrie's 
Geography,  as  above.  This,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  shown,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
present  bird.  **  His  account  of  the  measurements  aud  coloration  agrees  precisely  with 
the  adult  X.  sonorhynchuSf  the  only  character  to  reconcile  is  the  toothed  bill.  This  I 
consider  as  a  possible  malformation,  or  probably  an  accidental  toothing,  caused  by  its 
being  worn  in  some  particular  mode  of  feeding." — (Lawr.)  In  an  adult  and  very  old 
bird  before  us,  the  culmen  lUong  its  entire  length  is  jagged  and  irregularly  serrate. 
This  same  feature  along  the  commissure  would  produce  precisely  the  **  Tooth-billed 
Gull "  of  Ord.  Moreover,  this  malformation  actually  exists  along  the  commissure  of 
a  Larus  occidentaliSy  now  before  us,  thus  proving  that  the  character  is  entirely  acci- 
dental aud  not  confined  to  a  single  species,  and  fully  confirming  the  x>osition  assumed 
by  Lawrence.  Delawarensis  being  undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  present  species,  is  the 
first  distinctive  appellation,  and  must  take  priority  over  the  more  usual  name  of  rono- 
rhynchus  Richardson. 
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Bonaparte,  in  lii8  Syuojisis.  preseDts  the  si>ecie8  nnder  tbe  Damo  of  "  L.  canms  LinDsens." 
The  description  is  that  of  an  immature  bird,  in  which  the  primariee  have  not  yet  at- 
tained their  white  tii>8.  The  measurement,  ''  tarsus  a  little  more  than  two  iDches," 
excludes  the  brachyrhynchus  Richardsou,  to  which  the  description  might  otherwise  apply. 

The  species  was  definitely  characterized  by  Richardson  in  1831,  under  the  name 
eonorhynchus^  and  separated  from  the  brachyrhynchus  of  that  author.  This  niune  waa  in 
almost  universal  employ,  until  Mr.  Lawrence  showed  that  it  had  not  rightful  priority. 
But  authors  have  ^eatlv  erred  in  assigning  as  synonyms  of  this  speciee  canus  and 
brachyrhynchus  of  Richarason,  the  former  being  the  adult  and  the  latter  the  yoong  of 
a  very  differeut  8i)ecies.  Neither  is  this  species  the  ^'  L.  canua  from  North  America  of 
authors/'  as  stated  by  Bonaparte,  which  citation  is  only  referable  to  the  socceeding 
species.  A  fuller  elucidation  of  these  names  will  be  found  under  head  of  X.  brackjprkynduu. 

Tlie  ElDgbilled  Onll  is  more  generally  distribnted  throagboat  tbe 
interior  than  tbe  Herring  Gull,  occnrring  on  tbe  larger  waters  of  tbe 
Missouri  region,  and  elsewhere.  It  migrates  tbrougb  tbe  iDterior,  op 
tbe  Mississippi,  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  Prof.  Snow  does  Dot  give  it 
in  bis  Kansas  List,  but  in  my  copy  received  from  him  I  find  a  peDcUed 
note  of  its  occurrence  at  Lawrence  in  April,  1873.  Tbis  was  tbe  Gall 
I  oftenest  observed  in  Nortbern  Dakota ;  I  found  it  in  large  nambers  in 
September,  on  Lake  River,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Souris:  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember of  tbe  following  year  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  company  witb 
Herring  Gulls.  Tbey  were  mostly  young  birds,  apparently  batcbed  not 
far  oif.  Along  tbe  Atlantic  coast  I  bave  traced  tbe  bird  from  Labrador 
to  tbe  Carolinas,  finding  it  numerous  in  tbe  former  locality  in  summer, 
witb  Herrings  and  Black-backs.  It  winters  abundantly  on  tbe  coast  of 
tbe  Middle  States ;  1  saw  it  constantly  during  two  winters  over  tbe  bar- 
ber of  Baltimore,  where  it  flies  among  tbe  shipping  witb  Bonapart^s 
Gull  and  several  kinds  of  Terns. 

LARUS  CANUS  var.  BRACHYRHYNCHUS,  (Ricb.)  Coues. 

American  Mew  Gall. 

a.  canm, 

Larus  canus,  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  224.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  596.— Lath.,  IdcL 
Orn.  ii,  1790,  815.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  499.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  40.— Bore,  Isis, 

1822,  563.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  198.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 140 Jbk., 

Man.  18:^5,  275.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  52.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840,  96.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X,  1840,  :)01,  pi.  261.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  248.— ScHL.,  Rev. 
Crit.  1844,  125.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  223.— Schl.,  Mns.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  LarL  p. 
23.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,  233.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865, 380.— Sharpb  &  Dre86., 
B.  Eur.  pt.  xvii,  Apr.  1873. 

Laroides  canus,  Brehm,  V.  1).  1831,  751. 

Gavina  cana  et  Glaucus  canus,  Bruch. 

Larus  cinereuSy  Scop.,  Ann.  Hist.  Nat.  i,  1768,  80. 

Larus  hybernus,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  596  {Gavia  hyberna,  Briss.,  Orn.  1760,  189,  pi.  16, 
f.  2).— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  654.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  223. 

Larus  cyanarhynchfis,  Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tascb.  ii,  1810,  480. 

^^  Larus  cyanopus,  Bechst." 

I^rus  procelhsus  (partim),  Bechst.,  Orn.  Tavsch.  1802,  373  ;  Naturg.  Dent,  iv,  647. 

Laroides  procellosus,  Brehm,  V.  1).  1^31,  750. 

Laroides  canescens,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  753. 

b.    7liV€U8. 

Larus  niveus,  Pall.,  Zoo^.  K.-A.  ii,  1811,  320,  pi.  70.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  224. 
Larus  canus  var.  major,  Midd.,  Sib.  Keise,  ii,  Itf^,  243,  pi.  24,  f.  4.— SCHL.,  Mus,  P.-B  iv. 
1863,  Lari,  p.  20.  ' 

Larus  heinei,  Homeyer,  Naum.  1853,  129. 
'*  Gavina  heinii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  283  (jyariimy 
Larus  canus,  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  223  (/>ar/<w).— Schr.,  Reise,  511. 
Larus  kamtschatkensis,  Bp.,  R.  and  M.  Z.  vii,  1855,  16. 
(jflrina  viirirostris,  Bruch,  (j)artim). 
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c.  brachyrhynchus. 

Larus  canus^  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,   1831,  420  (adalt);   not  of  authore.— Nutt.,  Man. 

ii,  1834,  300. 
Larus  brack jfrhynchH$,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 421  (jnvenile).— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 301.— 

CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1862,  302.-  Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  ii,  pi.  53.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt. 

Chic.  Acad.  1869,  3a5.— FiifSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  84. 
Larus  canus  var.  hrackyrhjfnchu8,  COUES,  Key,  1872,  313. 
Larue  8uckleyij  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y.  1854,  264  ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  847  (young).— Coop.  & 

Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  274.— Schl.,  Mu».  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  lari,  p.  27.— 

Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  381. 
Bma  septentrionaUSy  Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  1854 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  854.— Coop.  &  Suck., 

N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  277. 

Note. — The  foregoing  synonymy  is  based  upon  the  consideration  that  there  are  three 
recognizable  varieties,  but  not  species,  of  the  canua  group :  1.  The  typical  European 
bird.  2.  The  larger  and  perhaps  otherwise  distinguished  bird  of  Asia,  X.  canua  major 
of  Middeudorff  and  Schlegel  (see  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  330).  3.  The  North  American 
bird,  of  which  the  adult  as  oanuSj  and  the  young  as  hrachfirhynchu8f  were  described  by 
Richardson,  and  subsequently  as  BUtsa  septenirianalia  (adult)  and  L.  suckleyi  (juvenile) 
by  Lawrence.    We  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  latter. 

Var.  BRACHYRHYNCHUS,  {Rich.)  Coues. 

DiAG.  X.  cano  (Europce)  aimilia ;  minora  rofttro  hreriore^  ctdmine  magis  converOy  paUio  diJu- 
tioT€f  tarao  vix  longiore  quam  digitum  medium  cum  ungue. 

Hob, — Interior  of  Arctic  America,  and  Pacific  coast  generally.  Not  authenticated  as 
occurring  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Sp.  ch.  Bill  small,  somewhat  stout  for  its  length,  mnch  shorter  than  the  head  or 
tarsus.  Upper  mandible  straight  to  the  end  of  the  nostrils,  moderately  convex  to  the 
tip,  rather  more  so  than  in  canus.  Angle  of  lower  mandible  pretty  well  developed, 
comparatively  more  so  than  in  canus;  the  lower  ontline  considerably  concave  i)osterior 
to  it,  somewhat  so  before  it.  Commissure  abont  straight  to  near  the  tip.  Tarsus  and 
middle  toe  and  claw  about  equal,  the  former  but  little  if  any  longer  than  the  latter. 

Adult  in  summer, — Bill  bluish-green,  its  terminal  third  bright  yellow.  Legs  and  feet 
dusky  bluish-green,  the  webs  yellowish.  Mantle  light  grayish-blue  or  dark  pearl-blue, 
a  shade  lighter  than  in  canus^  much  darker  than  in  delawarensia.  Primaries :  the  bluish- 
gray  bases  rather  lighter  than  in  canus^  much  darker  than  in  deJawarenais,  but  fading 
into  nearly  pure  white  on  all  but  the  first  at  the  iunctnro  with  the  black  portion  ;  these 
bluish-gray  bases  of  the  feathers  extend  toward  the  ends  much  further  than  in  canua, 
as  far  as  in  delawarenaiaj  and,  as  in  that  spebies,  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  extend 
further  along  the  central  portions  of  the  inner  web  than  at  the  edges,  so  that  they  are 
bordered  for  some  distance  with  the  black  of  the  terminal  portions  of  the  featners. 
The  black  takes  in  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner, 
but  rapidly  becomes  narrower,  till  it  is  merely  a  subterminal  transverse  bar  on  the 
sixth.  The  seventh  has  fluently  a  spot  of  black  on  one  or  both  webs.  First,  with  a 
large  white  spot  near  the  end  two  inches  long,  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
web,  not  divided  by  the  black  shaft,  the  tip  of  the  feather  black  ;  second,  with  a  sim- 
ilar spot,  but  smaller,  not  longer  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  web,  and  divided  by 
the  black  shaft ;  the  extreme  apex  white,  as  are  the  apices  of  all  the  other  primaries 
except  the  first. 

Jdult,  high  breeding  plumage. — Eyelids,  ocular  region,  and  gape  of  month,  bright 
orange-yellow,  which  color  extends  over  the  tip  and  cutting  edges  of  the  bill.  The 
green  of  the  bill  with  a  peculiar  hoary  glaucesceuce.  Legs  and  ieet  bluish-green,  the 
webs  bright  gamboge-yellow.    Otherwise  as  in  the  preceding  stage. 

Adult  in  trtn/er.— %he  head  and  neck  all  round,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
mottled  with  dusky. 

Approaching  maturity. — Head  and  neck  faintly  mottled.  Primaries  brownish-black, 
without  decided  white  tips;  the  spot-s  on  the  first  and  second  restricted.  Terfinls  with 
a  dusky  spot  on  each  web  near  the  end.  Tail  with  a  more  or  less  perfect  subterminal 
band. 

Toung^  first  winter. — Bill,  basally,  flesh-color ;  black  on  the  terminal  half.  Legs  and 
feet  light  yellowish.  Head,  neck,  rump,  and  whole  under  parts,  mottled  irregularly 
with  dusky.  Back  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  feathers  with  grayish  edgings.  Wing- 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials,  dusky  :  darkest  on  the  latter ;  all  with  light  edgings. 
Primaries  uniform  brownish-black,  without  white  spots,  tips,  or  lighter  uases.  Tail 
almost  entirely  brownish-black,  with  a  narrow  border  of  white. 

Young  in  August. — Bill  and  legs  as  in  the  preceding.  Everywhere  whitish-gray ;  the 
white  of  the  under  parts  appearing  as  mottling,  and  the  blue  of  the  upper  parts  as 
irregular  patches.    Otherwise  as  in  the  preceding. 

Ifimenaiona.—Jjeugthy  17.50;  extent,  42;  wing,  13.75;  bill  above,  1.40:  gape,  2 ;  width 
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at  D08tril8,  O/io;   heij;;tt,  U.35;  height  at  angle,  0.35;  tarsas,  and  middle  toe  ood 
claw,  l.dO. 

The  variatitiDR  in  size  present eil  b^'  this  species,  thoauh  considerable,  are  not  i^reater 
than  those  uf  others  of  tlie  genus.  The  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  wio^,  tarsm, 
and  bill,  of  the  largest  and  smallest  specimens  l)efore  me,  amounts  to,  reepectively,  1.80, 
0.30,  and  0.20  inches.  There  is  a  considerable  dilSerence  also  in  general  size,  which, 
however,  is  not  always  accompanied  with  corresponding  discrepancies  in  len^^  of  bill 
and  feet,  small  birds  having  sometimes  longer  bills  and  tarsi  than  those  which  snipasi 
them  in  total  length  ;  the  indefinite  character  of  these  variations  showing  pretty  con- 
clusively that  they  are  those  of  a  single  species.  As  might  be  expected,  adult  birds, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  larger,  with  longer  and  stouter  bills  than  the  yonng.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  diagnosis,  during  the  breeding  season  the  bill,  mouth,  eyelids,  and  feet,  be- 
come very  highly  colored,  although  the  bright  tints  are  retained  for  only  a  short  time. 
There  may  also  be  sometimes  detected  a  raint  rosy  blush  on  the  nnder  parts  daring 
this  season.  In  adult  birds  the  markings  of  the  primaries  are  yeir  constantlr  pre- 
served. The  relative  proportions  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  vary  a  little,  bat  the  unmet 
never  greatly  exceeds  the  latter  in  length,  as  is  always  the  case  with  oomis  and 

I  have  before  me  the  type-specimen  of  Richardson's  Larnt  frracAjfrAjfiicAHt— the 
original  of  his  description  in  the  Faun.  Hor.  Am. — '*a  female,  killed  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1826,  at  Great  Bear  Lake.''  '^  Some  brown  markings  on  the  tertials,  primary  coverts, 
tind  bastard  wing,  with  an  imperfect  subterminal  bar  on  the  tail,  point  it  out  as  a 
vonng  bird,  most  probably  commencing  its  second  spring."  The  specimen  in  qneetion 
IS  labeled  in  a  handwriting  unknown  to  me,  **  9 ,  May  23, 1826,  Great  Bear  Lake,"  and 
corresponds  in  every  detail  with  Richardson's  description,  so  there  can  be  no  doabt  of 
its  identity.  This  'author,  in  drawing  up  his  diagnosis  of  the  s|>ecie8  from  a  young 
bird,  fell  into  the  error  of  saying  ^'remigibns  apic^  concoloribus,"  whereas  in  the  adolt 
the  primaries  are  as  broadly  white  tippe<l  as  in  other  species.  In  this  type-speeimeo 
the  bill  is  very  small,  bearing  perhaps  less  than  the  average  even  of  yonug  birds,  bat 
in  other  specimens  before  me  it  is  quite  as  short. 

This  is  the  North  American  representative  of  the  European  c<iifii«,  bat  is  varietally 
distinct  in  the  following  features :  The  t-arsus  little  if  any  longer  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw,  inste^id  of  being  a  fourth  longer.  The  bill  is  shorter  and  smaller  in  all  its 
proportions,  with  a  rather  more  convex  cnlmen  and  less  developed  eniiaentia.  The 
bluish  bases  of  the  primaries  are  much  lighter,  fading  nearly  into  white  at  their  innc- 
tion  with  the  black  portion  ;  extend  for  a  greater  distance  along  the  feathers,  and  rna 
up  further  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  inner  vane.  The  average  sise  of 
the  bird  is  less,  and  the  color  of  the  mantle  rather  lighter. 

The  differences  between  this  species  and  delawareneiSf  the  only  other  American  species 
which  it  at  all  resembles,  are  so  palpable  that  a  detailed  comparison  is  scarcely  necessary. 

tSjfnonymy.—^luch  confusion  prevails  in  the  synonymy  of  this  species,  for  which  theie 
is  really  no  occasion,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  marked  of  all  our  North 
American  species.  Most  authors  present  it  as  a  synonym  of  zonorhyndms  (delawaremM) ; 
and  in  addition  several  nominal  species  must  be  referred  to  it.  The  difficulty  doubtless 
originated  in  the  reference  by  some  of  Larus  catrnt  *^Linn."  of  Richardson  to  the  true 
European  canus,  and  by  others  to  the  zonorhyiichus  Richardson.  Brackjfrhvnckws  Rieh- 
ardson  being  founde<l  niton  an  immature  bird  naturally  excited  suspicion  as  to  its 
validity,  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Richardson  himself  expresses  doubts  of  its  dis- 
tinction from  his  caHus. 

The  proper  location  of  Larva  nireus  Pallas  is  a  point  upon  which  authors  widely 
differ.  I^onaparte  considers  it  as  a  valid  species.  Cassin  queries  it  as  a  synonym  of 
occidentaliH  Audubon.    Bruch,  and  following  him  Lawrence,  consider  it  as  a  Ki99a,  iden- 


is  contradicted  by  the  text,  which  says  that  the  bird  is  in  this  respect  "  entirely  like 
the  preceding,"  which  is  L.  cackinnans  Pallas,  a  species  the  description  of  whose  pri- 
maries shows  it  to  bo  not  essentially  diverse  from  hrachyrhynchua  Richardson.  The 
measurements  given  are  those  of  an  adult  brachyrhynchua.  The  doubt  involved  appears 
to  be  this.  Pallas'  bird  is  from  Kamtschatka,  and  is  doubtless  the  species  described  by 
Middendorff  as  L,  cnnna  major  (Siberische  Reisc,  Birds,  p.  213).  The  question  then 
really  hinges  npon  the  identity  or  distinction  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  bird.  The 
former,  according  to  Middendorff,  is  larger  than  canus,  and  has  a  bigger  bill,  while  the 
American  bird  is  as  much  smaller  and  weaker  billeil.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  in 
Siberia,  &c.,  a  distinct  variety,  larger  than  the  standard  European  canu4f  Just  as  there 
is  in  North  America  one  smaller  than  the  latter.  In  view  of  these  considerations  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  niveua  Pallas  is  the  larger  form,  which  1  recogpiaw  as  L*  eanui 
var.  niveus. 

*  For  discussion  of  this  view  see  below,  under  head  of  Biaaa  hrachyrhyncha. 
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BoDaparte,  in  his  CoDspectns,  places  his  own  Gavina  or  Larus  kamtsehaikengit  as  a 
syuonyra  of  nireua  Pallas,  and  also  quotes  with  a  qnery  the  Gavina  citrirontria  Bmch,  a 
species  founded  upon  Larut  ciiriro8tris  Scbimper.  Bruch  says  that  camtschaikefms  is  an 
'*  undoubted  synonym"  of  his  [Bruch's]  cUriro8tris,  Upon  the  authority,  then,  of  these 
writers,  their  species  are  reduced  to  the  nivetu  Pallas. 

In  1H31  Richardson  f^ives  as  species  of  North  American  "  Mew  Gulls/'  canua  "Linn.," 
and  zonorhynchus  and  hrachyrhynchus  Richardson.  The  error  here  is  in  giving  oanu$  as 
identical  with  that  of  Enrope,  and  in  separating  hraekyrhynchus  from  it ;  a  mistake 
magnified  by  nearly  all  aotbors,  considering  all  three  names  as  referring  to  a  single 
species,  zonorhynchua,  Canua  of  NnttalPs  Manual  (1B34)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Rich- 
ardson ;  canua  of  Bonaparte's  Synopsis  (18^26)  is  the  delawaren»i8. 

Examination  of  the  type-specimens  of  Larua  auckleyi  and  Riaaa  aeptmtrionalia  of  Law- 
rence, and  comparison  of  them  with  the  type  of  L,  hraohiprhipichua  Richardson,  shows 
all  three  to  be  identical.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  **  auckleyi  "  are  immature,  and  agree 
in  the  minutest  particulars  with  Richardson's  type.  The  type  of  Riaaa  .aeptenirianalia 
is  qnite  mature,  and  agrees  entirely  with  the  large  series  of  skins  from  the  interior  of 
Arctic  America,  representing  what  Richardson  called  '^canua."  In  this  connection  it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Lawrence  to  state  that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  his  species  he  had 
not  Richardson's  type  to  guide  him  ;  and  as  *^  brachyrhynchua  Rich."  had  always  been 
quoted  (though  erroneously)  as  the  young  zonorhynchuaf  he  waa  obliged  to  take  for 
granted  existing  opinions  on  the  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  species  sometimes  reaches  the  Missouri  region, 
bat  I  have  never  seen  it  there,  nor  indeed  anywhere,  alive. 

Subgenus  Blasipus,  Bp. 

=  Laruaf  Cass.,  111.  1853,  38.    (L.  heermanni.) 

=  Blaaipua,  Bp.,  Mss.— Bruch,  J.  f  O.  lOW,  108  (see  Bp.,  R.  Z.  1855,  21 ;  ScL.  &  Salv., 

P.  Z.  8. 1871, 573).— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  211  (type  B.  Aeermaiiiii).— Lawr.,  B.  N. 

A.  1858,  848.— COUBS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 204. 
==  Melarua,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  106 ;  1855,  278. 
=  Leucophaua^  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  231  (type  awreahyi^  Trail). 

Bill  shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  rather  slender,  moderately  compressed,  the  tip 
rather  acute :  its  color  red  in  part  in  the  adult.  Folded  wings  reaching  beyond  the 
tail.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  even,  slightly  emarginate  in  the  young.  Feet  rather 
large.  Tarsus  equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  General  colors  dark;  tail  mostly 
blackish. 

This  section  scarcely  differs  in  form  from  Larua  proper,  and  is  only  worth  recognitioik 
as  a  convenient  means  of  grouping  certain  species  which  differ  from  ordinarv  Xari  in 
the  pattern  of  coloration,  being  mostly  dark  colored,  with  black  or  largely  dark  tail, 
and  not  showing  the  nsuid  ''mantle"  contrasted  with  pure  white. 

Bonaparte's  Conspectus  recognizes  three  species  of  Blaaipua  as  restricted  :  heermanni 
(type),  bridgeai  {madeaUia  Tschudi),  and  craaairoairia.  He,  however,  ha^  another  ''  genus '^ 
Leuoophcpua^  in  which  he  places  aooreabyi  Traill  {hcematorhynchua  King),  fuliginoaua  Gould, 
and  belcheri  Vigors.  The  first  two  of  these  I  have  never  seen  ;  the  first  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  in  the  depth  of  its  bill ;  belcheri  has  a  bill  much  stouter  than  that  of  Aeermoiffii. 

LARUS  (BLASIPUS)  HEERMANNI,  Cass. 
Heermann's  White-headed  fiuU. 

Larua  heermnnniy  Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi,  1852,  187 ;  HI.  1853,  28,  pi.  5  (adult  and 

juvenile).— -Heerm.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  pt.  vi,  74. 
Larua  (Blaaipua)  heermannij  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  574,  cum  fig, 
Blaeipua  heermanni,  Bf.,  Consp.  A  v.  ii,  1856,  211 ;  Compt.  Rend.  It^,  770. — Lawr.,  B. 

N.  A.  1858, 848.—COOP.  &  SucK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  18(50, 275.—COUE8,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1862,  304  ;  Ibis,  1864,  388.— Salv.,  ibid,  1866, 198. 
Jdelarua  heermanniy  Bkuch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  107  ;  1855,  279. 
Larua  belcheri,  ScHL.,  Mus.  P.-B.  Lari,  p.  9,  parHm,    (Unites  several  species.) 
Larua  {Blaaipua)  belcheri,  CouES,  Key,  1872,  314,  excl.  syn.  fuliginoaua  Gould.    (Keo  Vig.) 

DiAG.  Adultua  plumbeo-achiataoeua  aubiua  dilutior,  capita  aenaim  albo,  oaudd  (old  nigrioanie^ 
albo-terminata,  teclricibua  auperioribua  albicantibua  ;  remigibua  caudd  coneolaribua,  primO' 
riia  iuterioribua  aecondarOaque  albo-terminalia,  roatro  plerumque  rubra,  pedtbua  rubrO' 
nigricantibua,  Lang,  tat,  aeequiped. ;  al,  14  poll,  ;  caud,  5 ;  raatri  culm,  1.75 ;  tara.  2.25. 
Junior :  aat  aimilia,  aed  abacurior,  oapite  fuaco-variegata,  raatra  vix  incamata,  apioe  nignt, 
Juvenia :  minor  ;  corpora  iota  ewm  capita  fuliginoaOf  plua  minume  albido  variegato,  remigi' 
bua  el  rectHcioua  vix  albo-terminatiaf  roatro  magnd  ex  parti  nigra, 

Hab, — Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  British  Columbia  to  Panama. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Bill  bright  vermilion  red,  black  for  its  terminal  thrrd,  some- 
times  wholly  red ;  a  red  ring  aroand  eye.    Head  white ;  this  color  gradual^  mec^gA% 
41 
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on  the  neck  into  plnmbeons  ash,  which  extends  over  the  whole  under  parts,  being 
lighter  on  the  abaomen  and  nnder  tail-covertfi  than  elsewhere.  The  back  is  de^ 
piiimbeoos  slate,  ligliter  on  the  rump.  Upper  tail-coverts  clear  ashy.  Upper  snrfaoes 
of  wings  like  the  buck  ;  the  primaries  black ;  the  tips  of  all,  except  the  two  or  three 
outer  oness  narrowl}*  white.  Tail  black,  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Legs  and  feet 
reddish- black. 

Youny-iif'tht-ytar. — Smaller  than  the  adult.  Bill  and  feet  brownish-black.  Entiie 
filuma^e  deep  M)oty  or  fuliginons  blackish :  all  the  feathers,  bnt  especially  those  of 
the  back  and  up|)er  wing-coverts,  edged  with  grayish- white.  Primaries  and  secooda- 
ries  black,  an  in  the  adults,  with  only  traces  of  white  tips  on  the  former.  Tail  black, 
very  iiarr<iwly  tipped  with  dull  white. 

/iNiNa/i/r/.— Considerably  larger  than  the  above-described  adolt.  the  length  being 
from  1?T  to  21  inches.  Bill  as  in  the  adult.  Head  all  round,  and  the  throat,  mottled 
with  bruwuiHh-black  and  dull  white,  the  latter  color  predominating  on  the  forehead 
and  throat.  Upper  tail-coverts  lighter  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  white  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  broader;  otherwise  generally  as  in  the  adolt,  hot  with  all  the  coBors  rather 
dteper. 

i>tmei»Woiiii.—'*  Length,  about  17.r>0;  wing,  13.50;  tail.  5.50.''  (No.  58797,  Isabella 
Island,  adult):  Length  of  skin,  \r^JjO\  wing,  14;  tail,  5.75;  bill  along  colmen,  l.tSO; 
along  gai>e,  2.40 ;  depth  at  base,  0.55  :  at  angle,  about  the  same ;  tarsus,  2.20 ;  middle 
toe  aiidciaw.  a  little  less.  (No.  30r<4':^.  (iuateniala,  yonng)  :  Wing,  12.25;  tail,  4.75;  bill 
along  culuien,  l.GO ;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  at  angle,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  14K).  Length  of  aome 
skins  up  to  about  20  inches. 

This  species  varieii  materially  in  size,  though  not  beyond  the  nsual  limits  in  thii 
family.  The  figures  above  given  are  near  the  extremes  1  have  observed.  At  first  the 
bird  M  a  nearly  uniform  smoky-brown  all  over,  with  blackish  quills  and  tail-feathers, 
usually  varied'  with  whitish  e^giugn  of  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts,  particolariy 
those  of  the  bcapulars  and  wing-coverts.  The  bill  is  pale,  with  a  dark  tip.  This  stage 
gives  way  to  a  slaty  plumage,  paler  below,  with  the  ends  of  the  secondaries  and  the 
upper  tail-coverts  growing  more  and  more  pale  ashy,  the  tail  acquiring  a  whitish  tip, 
the  head  mottled  with  fuscous  or  whitish,  and  the  bill  reddening.  With  the  clearing 
of  all  these  colorH,  the  head  grows  pure  white,  gradually  shading  into  the  slaty-ash  ot 
the  fore-part H.  The  feet  appear  to  l>e  always  blackish.  The  first  and  final  stages  are 
excellently  well  represented  in  Mr.  Caasin's  plate,  above  cited. 

This  species  seems  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  established.    Soon  after  its  original  de- 
scription Mr.  Lawrence  noted  some  similarity  of  its  characters  to  the  description  of  Larmi 
belcheriy  Vigonii,  and  likewise  of  Larns  fuUginosntt.  Gould,  suggesting  a  probable  identity, 
l^f.  SchU'gel  went  further,  unhesitatingly  uniting  the  three,  an  error  that  I  nnforta- 
natelv  adopted  in  the  *'Key,"  being  at  that  time  without  the  means  of  satisfying 
myself.    Latterly  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  have  unraveled  the  synonymy  of  these 
and  some  allied  species,  showing  that  they  are  perfectly  distinct.    I  have  lately  gone 
over  the  Smithsonian  series,  in  company  with  Mr.  Salvin,  finding  the  specimens,  as  far 
as  they  go,  to  verify  all  the  points  pveu  in  the  paper  just  referred  to.  L,  fmliginmiu^  said 
to  be  only  from  the  Galapagos,  I  have  not  seen :  the  specimens  before  me  are  of  mo- 
destu^t  hHnnannif  and  helcheri.    The  latter  are  labeled  by  Mr.  Cassin  "  L.  /n/i^jiofst 
Gould,"  and  are  those  referred  to  in  his  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  1K5>^,  p.  378,  under  such  name.    An  older  label  on  each  of  the  same  speci- 
mens Hays  ^'hamatorhpnchus  King,"  apparently  Mr.  Peale's  original   identification: 
whereas  Mr.  Salvin  points  out  to  me  that  the  birds  are  neither /uii^ijia0ii«  nor  k<ttnator- 
hynchus  {=^8coreHbyi  Traill),  but  are  helcheri  Vigors.    This  wrong  labeling,  which  I  had 
no  reason  to  suspect,  was  what  threw  me  off  the  scent  altogether.    Granting  these 
specimeDs  to  be  helcheri,  they  are  altogether  difierent  from  ktermannij  as  claimed  by 
Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin.    They  are  much  larger ;  the  bill  and  feet,  in  particular,  are 
very  nnirb  larger  and  stouter ;  the  mantle,  instead  of  being  slaty-gray,  is  of  a  blackish- 
slate,  much  AS  in  L,  dominioanua.    Most  of  the  under  parts,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
and  ends  of  the  secondaries,  are  ashy  white.    The  tail,  instead  of  being  black,  white- 
tipped,  niaj'  be  better  described  as  white,  with  a  bnMd,  black  sobterminal  bar — indeed 
the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  is  entirely  white ;  the  black  bar  on  the  inter  web 
of  this  feather  is  only  about  an  inch  broad,  and  on  the  middle  feathers  is  only  about 
half  as  broad  as  the  tail  is  long.    The  bird  is  not  a  "  white-headed  "  Gull  at  all,  having 
a  dark  hooil  like  the  mantle.    I  also  verify  the  curious  restriction  of  the  frontal  antia^^ 
as  figured  by  the  authors  just  mentioned.    Wing,  14.25 ;  tail,  5.50 ;  bill  along  culmeo, 
2 ;  its  depth  at  angle,  0.70 ;  the  angle  well  defined,  the  tip  obtuse,  the  whole  bill  verj 
stout ;  depth  at  base,  about  the  same  as  at  angle ;  tarsus,  2.40.    The  bill  in  its  present 
state  is  light  colored,  with  a  dark  subtemiinal  zone,  and  the  tarsi  are  rather  light,  bat 
the  bird  has  been  dried  many  years  (described  from  No.  15693  Callao,  Pern).    No.  1569S, 
from  the  same  locality,  is  altogether  similar.    No.  15513,  Arom  Orani^Bay,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  is  a  very  young  bird,  in  the  smoky-brown  state  of  plnmage,  like  that  of  ft«r- 
manm,  but  very  extensively  varied  with  whitish  on  the  npper  pdrts ;  and  althoagh  so 
young,  the  tail  is  already  whitening  at  the  base.    These  three  specimens  are  the  oasis 
of  "  hamatorhynchu9  Peale,  1848,  nee  King,"  and  of  '^fuliginonu  Caaainy  1858,  imo  Gould." 
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As  Just  stated,  I  have  not  seen  the  truo  fuliglnostis  Gould  fVoni  the  Galapap^os.  Sclater 
aud  Salviu  describe  the  adult  as  ''nearly  uniform  cinereous,  with  a  well-marked  black- 
ish hood ;  the  wing-primaries  black ;  the  tail  cinereous,  like  the  body,  with  the  upper 
coverts  grayish- white  and  the  under  covert«  still  paler  ;  tbe  legs  and  feet  black ;  the 
bill  black,  with  tbe  point  of  the  upper  mandible  reddisb."  These  features  are  strongly 
at  variance  with  those  of  heermanni  or  belcheri.  The  young  ftUigiH09us  is  stated  to  be 
"  uniform  brown,  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  stage  of  L,  heermannif  but  immedi- 
ately recognizable  by  its  much  stouter  bill/' 

Nor  have  I  seen  the  L.  scoreahyi  (=  h(emator1iynchKB  King),  fh>m  Chiloe  and  southward, 
which  the  authors  mentioned  place  in  a  dificrcnt  genus  Leucophcnu,  on  account  of  the 
singular  short,  stout,  obtuse  and  curiously  wrinkled  bill.  It  is  stated  to  have  a  brown 
hood,  when  young,  like  L,  heJcherif  but  to  lose  this  when  old.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  L.  belcheri  finally  lost  this  hood,  and  in  fact  I  consider  the  indications  to  be  that  way ; 
but  this  would  not  invalidate  its  specific  characters. 

A  fifth  species  of  this  group  is  the  L,  madestus  of  Tschudi  (==  bridgeH  Eraser),  from 
Peru  and  Chili.  Of  this  I  have  before  me  a  good  example.  No.  31977,  ftom  Chili,  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Cassin's  notice  in  Gillis's  U.  S.  Astron.  Exped.  p.  205.  This  is  a  **  white- 
headed''  Gull,  with  a  general  superficial  resemblance  to  hearmanni^  though  perfectly 
distinct,  as  it  also  is,  according  to  Sclater  and  Salvin,  who  examined  the  type  of 
"  hidgesi,^^  from  L,  fuliginosus.  The  head  is  white,  shading  into  the  clear,  light  plumbe- 
ous of  the  whole  body  (much  lighter  than  in  heermanni)^  and  nearly  uniform  above  and 
below.  The  tail  and  its  coverts  are  like  the  body,  with  a  rather  narrow  and  not  sharply- 
marked  snbterminal  black  bar.  The  primaries  are  black,  with  the  innermost  whitish 
tipped,  and  the  secondaries  are  broadly  white  tipped.  The  bill  and  feet  are  wholly 
reddish-black.  The  bill  is  different  in  shape  from  that  of  any  of  the  species  here  dis- 
cussed, beiug  much  compressed,  very  slender,  less  deep  at  angle  than  at  base,  with  an 
attenuated,  aecurved,  and  acute  tip,  bringiug  the  point  down  to  the  level  of  the  gony- 
deal  angle.  This  is  very  peculiar,  and  reminds  one  of  the  shape  in  Chiioowphalus  atri- 
cilia  or  Rista  tridactyla.  Wing,  13 ;  tail,  5 ;  tarsus,  1.95 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  decidedly 
less ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.75 ;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  at  angle,  0.40. 

The  fbllowing  determinations,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  five  species  discussed,  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  573  et  seq, 

1.  L.  MORESTUS,  Tschudi,  Wieg.  Arch.  1843, 389 ;  Fn.  Peru.  306,  pi.  35. — L.  hridgesi,  Fras., 

P.  Z.  S.  1845,  16 ;  Zool.  Typ.  pi.  69;  Cass.,  U.  S.  Naval  Exp.  20b,—Bla8ipM  hridgesi^ 
Bp.,  R.  Z.  1855,  21 ;  Consp.  ii,  212. 

JETod.— Peru;  Chili. 

2.  L.  FTTLIGIN08U8,  GoM W,  Zool.  Voy.  Beagle,  iii,  141 ;  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  323 ; 

1871, 573  (not of  CoMtn,  1858). — Leucophctus fuUginosuSf  Bp.,  Consp.  ii,232 ;  Comptes 
Rendus,  1856,  771.—"  Adelarua  neptunus,  Bp." 

Hob, — Galapagos. 

3.  L.  HEERMANNI,  Cosain,  as  above. 

Hob, — Pacific  coast  of  America  to  British  Columbia.    Panama. 

4.  L.  BELCHERI,  VUforSf  Zool.  Joum.  iv,  1829,  358 ;  Beechey's  Voy.  39 ;  SCL.  &  Salv., 

P.  Z.  S.  1867, 991 ;  1871, 575  (not  of  Coues,  Key,  1872,  which  =heeiinanni) ;  Schleg., 
Mus.  P.-B.,  Larif  p.  9  {partim;  excl.  syn.  heermanni  et  fuliginosus). — Adelarui 
belcherif  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 107 ;  1855,  279. — Leucophcens  Mchiriy  Bp.,  Consp.  ii, 
232 ;  Comptes  Rendus,  1856,  771  (quotes  Bp.,  Rev.  Zool.  1855,  20 ;  Naum.,  1854, 
17),— Lama  *^  htetnatorhynchus,  King,"  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  —  (nee 
King  ;  ieslibus  speca  ipsis), — Larus  ^^fuUginosuSy  Gould,"  Cass.,  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex^ed. 
1858,  378)  nee  Gould  ;  teatibva  apecc.  ipain). — Larua  frobeeni,  Ph.  &  Landb.,  Wieg. 
Arch.  1861, 292 ;  Cat.  Av.  Chil.  48  (fide  S.  &  8.). 

Haft.— Peru  to  Straits  of  Magellan. 

5.  L.  8CORE8BYI,  TroiU,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  iv,  1823,  514 ;  PsLZ.,  Om.  Nov.  Exp.  151 ; 

Abboit,  Ibis,  1861, 165 ;  SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  l^l.—LeuoophtBua  acortahiij  Blab.,  J.  f.  O. 
1865,  378 ;  ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  579.--Xartt«  hcmatarhynchnaf  King,  Zool. 
Journ.  iv,  1828,  lOS ;  Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  Om.  pi.  106 ;  Dahw.,  Voy.  Beagle,  iii, 
142  (not  of  Peale,  1848,  which  =belcheri).—Leucopha!ua  hamatorhjfnchvaf  Bruch, 
J.  f.  O.  la^,  108;  1855,  287. 

£a5.— Chiloe.    Patagonia.    Falklands. 

Subgenus  BissA,  Leach. 

<  Larua,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1756.    (Gray,) 

=  QoKiOy  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

=  Riaaa,  Leach,  Stephen's  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825, 180  (Larua  riaaa,  BrCnn). 

=  Cheimonea,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  84  (same  type). 

=  PmhcondorOf  Reichknbach.    (Bp.) 

Gkn.  char.  Of  medium  size.    Bill  rather  short,  stoat,  and  little  oompreaaed  aA»  ^^ 
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base,  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  midrlle  too  without  the  claw,  long^  than  the 
tarsus ;  the  tip  decnrved  and  attenuated  ;  the  couvexity  of  culnien  vegolar  and  gradual 
from  base  to  tip;  gonys  concave^  iu  cousequence  of  the  great  defies loa  of  the  apex  of 
lower  mandible ;  outline  of  rami  slightly  concave  ;  eminentia  sympbyais  well  marked 
and  acute,  but  not  large.  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  the  pri- 
maries pointed,  first  longest.  Tail  niod<  rately  long,  even  ;  slightly  eDiarginate  in  the 
voung.  Legs  stout  and  snort.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  alone;  anterior  toes  all 
long,  and  united  by  broad,  full  webs  with  unincised  margins.  Hallaz  rudimentaiyy 
er  not  well  formed,  the  ungual  phalanx  being  generally  obsolete. 

Anatomical  characters, — Generally  as  iu  Larusj  except  those  of  the  hallnx. 

A  small  genus,  dittering  from  Larus  in  few  particulars :  the  attenaated,  decnrred 
shape  of  the  bill  and  concave  j^onys ;  the  short  tarsi ;  the  pattern  of  coloration  of  the 
long,  pointed  wings;  the  full,  rouuded  interdigital  mombraQes;  and  especially  the 
rudimentary  character  of  the  hallux  of  the  typical  species,  readily  distingaiah  it  fhun 
Larus.  The  markings  of  the  primary  quills  are  difierent.  The  changes  of  plamage  of 
the  young,  and  the  winter  vesture,  are  also  characteiistio. 

In  Larua  tiidaciylus  the  two  bones composiugthe  hallux  are  very  small,  both  toseth^ 
forming  merely  a  knob  on  the  metatarsus.  The  accessory  metatarsal  ia  a  small,  flat 
bone,  scarcely  longer  than  wide,  with  a  rounded,  thin,  proximaf  extremity,  lyins  in 
apposition,  but  loosely  connected  with  the  side  of  the  metatarsus,  and  freely  movable, 
being  held  only  liganientously.  Its  distal  extremity  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  lias  a 
convex  facet  nir  articulation  with  the  phalangeal  segment.  The  latter  is  a  short,  ir- 
regularly-cylindrical ossicle,  movably  articulated  by  a  circular,  concave  facet,  with  the 
accessory  metatarsal.  It  tapers  somewhat  to  a  rather  acute^  free,  distal  extremity,  over 
which  the  metataisal  skin  is  stretched.  The  ungual  phalanx  is  obsolete  in  moat  in- 
stances,  yet  wo  occasionally  find  it  bearing  a  well-formed  claw. 

There  are  but  two  species  of  this  group  satisfactorily  determined.  One  is  the  common 
bird  of  the  North  Atlantic,  which  has  a  varietal  representative  in  the  North  PacSile; 
the  other  is  a  very  distinct  species,  confined  to  the  last-mentioned  region.  They  may 
be  thus  tabulated : 

1.  Feet  dark;  bill  clouded  with  olivaceous.    Bill,  about  1.50  long; 

wing,  12.00. 

a.  Hallux  rudimentary,  without  a  claw-bearing  terminal  pha- 
lanx       TRIDACTTLCS. 

h.  Hallux  better  formed,  bearing  a  claw var.  koUtbwL 

2.  Feet  coral  red  (drying  yellow) ;  bill  clear  yellow.    Bill,  about  1.20; 

wing,  13.00 BRBViRoanus. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  upon  the  bibliography  of  the  species  collectively,  a 
point  much  ueeding  of  critical  consideration.  The  synonymy  of  i2.  iridactyla  is  definite 
enough  ;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  two  northwest  Risaa^ 

A  great  mistake  of  authors,  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  is  in  considering  the 
Larus  niveus  of  Pallas  as  a  RisHa^  and  de<lncing  therefrom  a  Bisaa  nivea  to  antedate  and 
take  the  place  of  liissa  hrachyrhyndta  or  Brandt's  B,  hreinrosiris.  Then  from  the  &ct 
of  the  characters  and  relationships  of  these  two  very  distinct  northwestern  species  not 
bciug  clearly  understood,  diiferent  authors  have  indiscriminately  adduced  the  syno- 
nyms of  both  species  for  either  of  them,  others  often  giving  the  synonyms  of  Kotttkti 
for  what,  acconling  to  their  description,  is  the  hrevirostrist  and  viodversd.  Quite  re- 
cently the  subject  has  been  further  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  ^Bissa  aaptea- 
iriofiaUSf  which  is  no  Rissa^  but  a  true  Larus,  and  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  the  leaser 
American  Mew-Qull,  the  adult  of  which  was  described  by  Richardson  in  1^1  as  X.  eoMUt, 
and  the  young  as  L.  brack yrhijnchus. 

The  whole  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up :  There  are  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America  two  forms  of  Rissa  (neither  of  which  is  X.  nweuM  PaUas).  The  first  of 
these  is  the  representative  of  R,  tridaciyla^  tho  pcoper  name  of  which  is  (probably) 
Kotzebui,  The  other  is  a  very  difiierent  si^ecies,  with  a  short,  bright  yellow  bill,  coral- 
red  or  orange-yellow  feet ;  described  by  Brandt  as  L,  hreviroatris,  and  by  Gould  as  Lana 
hrach^hynchus. 

This  is  the  gist  of  my  views  on  the  subject.  The  matter  is  more  fully  discossed  under 
the  heads  of  the  two  species. 

LARUS  (RISSA)  TRIDAGTTLUS,  Linn. 
The  Common  KUtiwake. 

Larus  rissa,  BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  42.— Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1766, 224.— Gsff.,  Syat  Nst 

i,  1788,  594.— Leach,  Cat.  161G,  40  — Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  141. 
Laroides  rissa,  Breiim,  V.  D.  1831,  755,  pi.  37,  f.  3. 
Larus  riga,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  5U4.— Laas.,  I'r.  Orn.  1831,  619. 
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Larus  tridactylwi,  Linn.,  Fn.  Snoc.  55;  Sv8t.  Nat.  i,  1766,  224.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat  i,  1788, 
595.— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  790,  818.— Rktz.,  Fii.  8uec  1800,  1*54.- NiLSS.,  Fn. 
Suec.  ii,  174.— ScH^FF.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  64.— Mey.  &  Wolf,  Tascb.  Deuts.  ii, 
1810, 486.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 502 ;  ii,  1820, 774.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet  xxi,  1818, 
503  ;  Fn.  Fran?.  ^9.- Fabbr,  Prod.  lal.  Orn.  1820,  — .— Bkehm,  Eur.  Vug.  1823. 
705.— Bp.,  Syn,  1828.  359,— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831.  423.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  298.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  274.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 186,  pi.  224 ;  8vn. 
1839,  326;  B.  A.  vii,  1844. 146,  pi.  444.— SCHINZ,  Ear.  Fn.  1840, 385.— Naum.,'V. 
D.  X,  1840,  322,  pi.  262.- Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wiib.  Eur.  1840. 95.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit. 
1844,  126.— DkKay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  ii,  1844,  313.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  361.-8CHL., 
Mne.  P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Lartj  p.  30.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  314. 

Gavia  iridadyla,  BoiB,  Isi*),  1822,  563. 

Cheimonea  iridacfyla,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  84. 

Laroides  tridactyla,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  754. 

Bima  tridactyla,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62 ;  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  225 ;  Compt  Rend.  1856,  770.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  250.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  655.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O. 
1853,  — ;  1855,  284.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 854.— CoiiES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 
247 :  ibid  J862,  304.-Whbat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  270  (Lake  Michi- 
gan).—Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  393  (the  sauie).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Boat 
Soc.  ix,  1862, 131.— Verr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161.— Allen,  ihid.  iv,  1864, 
90.— CouES,  ihid,  v,  1868, 306.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— Malmg., 
J.  f.  O.  1865, 202.— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865, 508.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr,  Chic.  Acad.  1869, 
305  (ffo^^eiiit).— TURKB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1860,  :)a— FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat  iii,  1872 
(f  iTo/reftiti).- Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  384. 

Larus  n€mn9,  Sch^ff.,  Mas.  Orn.  1779,  64. 

LaruB  torquaius,  **oantu"  et  gaviOy  Pali.,  Zooj^.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  328,  329,  330. 

Eissa  hrUnnichii,  Leach,  Stepfa.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  181,  pi.  21. 

Missa  dnerea,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  52. 

Lanridet  minor,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831, 756. 

Dug.  X.  pedibut  suh-tridaoiyliay  fusciSf  rostro  flavo-viresoente . 

Hah, — Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  South  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  ooast  to 
the  Middle  States. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  the  tarsus,  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe  without  the  claw, 
stoat  at  the  base,  tapering  toward  the  tip,  which  is  attenuated,  acute,  and  decurved. 
Convexity  of  cnluieu  regular  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Eminentia  symphysis  mod- 
erately developed,  but  acute.  Gonys  concave,  as  are  also  the  rami.  Nostrils  rather  far 
forward,  lateral,  linear,  direct.  Feathers  encroach  far  on  the  upper  mandible,  within  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  nostrils,  and  meet  over  the  calmen  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  base.  Their  extent  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  is  much  less,  but  between 
the  rami  they  reach  to  the  apex  of  the  mental  space,  which  is  narrow  and  acute  ante- 
riorly. The  formation  of  the  palate  as  in  Larus  generally,  but  the  ridges  all  broad  and 
distinct,  more  thickly  covered  with  larger  papillie  than  in  most  species.  Tongue  large, 
fleshy,  corneous  only  for  its  anterior  half.  Wings  very  long  and  acute ;  first  primary 
largest,  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  rest  rapidly  graduated.  Tail  rather  long  for  this 
subfamily,  perfectly  square.  Feet  short  and  stout,  the  tarsos  little  compressed ;  the 
reticnlatitms  on  its  posterior  aspect,  as  well  as  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  toes, 
roughened  and  elevated  into  small  conical  papillie.  The  scntellation  of  the  tarsus  an- 
teriorly breaks  up  into  small  polygonal  reticulations  some  distance  below  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint.  Anterior  toes  all  long ;  the  int«rdigital  webs  broad,  full,  with  unincised 
margins.  Hallux  typical  of  the  genus.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  arched,  not  very 
acute,  absent  on  the  hallux. 

Adulty  breeding  plumage.^Co\oT  of  bill  light  yellow,  clouded  with  olivaceous.    Head 

and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure  white.    Mantle  rather  dark  bluish  or 

'nereous-blue,  the  tertiaries  and  secondaries  of  the  same  color  nearly  to  their  tips, 

.lich  are  white.    Primaries :  the  first  very  light  bluish-white,  without  white  apex,  its 

ter  wob,  and  its  inner  web  for  about  two  inches  from  the  tip,  black :  second  like  the 

dt,  but  without  the  black  outer  web,  it-d  tip  beibg  black  for  nearly  the  same  distance 

the  first,  its  apex  with  a  minnte  white  spot ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  the  black  tips 

jw  shorter,  while  the  aidces  are  more  broadly  white ;  this  lesEcning  of  the  black  on 

jh  feather  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  shortening  of  the  successive  quills,  causing 

the  bases  of  all  the  black  tips  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line.    A  sub-apical  black  spot 

is  usually  present  on  one  or  both  webs,  but  is  sometimes  absent.    Legs  and  feet  dusky 

olive. 

Adult  in  winter. — Occiput,  nape  behind,  and  sides  of  the  breast,  clouded  over  with 
the  color  of  the  back,  deepening  into  slate  over  the  aoriculars.  A  very  small  bat  well- 
defined  ante-ocular  Innnla.    Otuerwise  as  in  summer. 

Young, — Bill  black ;  an  ante-ocular  Innnla,  and  a  post-ocular  spot,  dusky  slate.  A 
broad  transverse  bar  across  the  neck  behind,  the  whole  of  the  lesser  and  median  wing- 
coverts,  the  bastard  quills,  the  tertiaries,  except  at  their  edges,  and  a  terminal  bar  on 
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tbe  tail,  black.  The  outer  foar  primaries  with  their  onter  webe,  onter  half  of  iniMr 
webs,  and  tipa  for  ttome  diataaoe,  black,  the  rest  of  the  feathers  peariy  white.  Tips 
ouly  of  tbe  fifth  aud  sixth  black,  their  extreme  apices  with  a  white  speck. 

Dimentions. — Wing,  12.^ ;  bill  above,  1.40  to  1.50 ;  along  rictus,  2.10;  height  at  base, 
0.59 ;  at  augle,  0.40 ;  tarsus,  1.:10 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  l.tiO. 

Begarding  so  long  and  well  known  a  species  as  the  present,  any  Airther  remarks  upon 
its  characters  and  relationships  are  unnecessary.  Its  principal  synonyms  are  given  in 
the  preceding  list.  The  relationships  of  the  other  North  American  species  will  be 
fDund  discus^  under  their  respective  heads. 

Labus  tbidactylus  var.  kotzebui,  (^.)  Ooues. 

(?)  R%98a  hrachyrhyncha,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  103,  sp.  31. 

RiBsa  nivea,  Bkuch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  2d5,  sp.  'Mi  (excl.  syn.).    Not  Lqtu9  Mtwaif,  Pall. 

E\9Ba  kotzebuif  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1^56,  226.— Bp.,  Compt.  Bend.  1B56,  771. — CofJKS, 

Pr.  A.  N   8.  PhUa.  1862,  305.— Cass.,  Pr.  A.  N.  &.  Phila.  1862,  325.— Eluot, 

B.  N.  A.  pi.  54. 
"  Bista  brevirosiris,  Brandt,''  La wr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855,  partim,    Sed  non  Brandtii,  qoae 

sp«>cies  seqoens. 
Larus  tridactylue  var.  koizelmif  CouRS,  Key,  1872,  314  (see  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1869, 

207,  foot-note). — CouES,  Elliot's  Prybilov  Islands,  1874,  App.  p.  — . 

DiAG.  Bi88€e  tridactylas  simillmys  ;  nonnisi  halluce  tnagU  explioaio  differU 
Edb, — Tbe  North  Pacific,  American  and  Asiatic 

There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  this  form,  because  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  M.  fri- 
dactylaj  except  in  the  singular  character  given  in  tbe  diagnosis. 

I  have  now  a  great  number  c  f  specimens,  enabling  me  to  speak  confidently  of  the  bird. 
A  part  of  tbe  Kittiwnkes  from  tbe  North  Pacific  are  not  distinguished  in  am^  warn 
from  the  common  North  Atlantic  bird.  Others  have  the  hind  toe  as  perfectly  formed 
and  proportionally  as  large  as  it  is  in  any  species  of  Larus!  And  there  is  a  gradation 
ap  to  this  feature. 

A  specimen  (No.  50197,  September,  1867,  Plover  Bay)  exhibits  tbe  extreme  of  thin 
variation.  The  hallux  is  two- tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  bears  a  perfect  claw.  In  fact 
this  bird  is  not  *^  Rissa"  but  Laru8,  in  respect  of  its  feet. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  Atlantic  bird  is  not  known  to  vary  in 
this  respect,  the  race  inhabiting  the  North  Pacific  should  exhibit  the  anomaly. 

}fo  comparison  of  this  form  with  the  succeeding  species  is  rec[uired. 

Synonymy. — In  the  next  article  some  points  will  be  discussed  that  have  a  bearing  here 
also.  I  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  above-cited  names.  B,  hrachyrhyncka,  Hrach, 
1853,  is  to  mo  donbtlul;  I  tcarcely  know  where  to  locate  it;  probably  it  comes  heie, 
rather  than  under  the  next  head.  Brnch's  Bissa  nivea  (of  1855)  must  ^all  here,  becaose 
be  says  that  it  has  the  hind  toe  better  developed ;  whereas  it  is  his  other  species  whereof 
he  says  **feet.  coraI-re<l''  (i.  e,  hrevirostris).  His  species  36  therefore  being  thos  iMizebui, 
he  is  wroug  in  mUtucing  ^*  brachyrhyncha  Gould"  as  a  synonym.  Still,  if  reference  to 
authors  is  allowed  to  oveiTide  description  as  an  index,  B.  nivea  Bruch  is  the  next  species. 
B.  kofzebui  Bonaparte  is  dia^^nosticated  much  as  above  ;  no  questions  have  arisen  about 
it;  Cassiu  and  I  have  used  it.  in  precisely  its  author's  acceptation.  The  '*if.  ^retn'rotliif 
Brandt"  of  Lawrence  is  partly  this  species,  partly  tbe  succeeding,  as  evident  from  his 
brief  diagnosis  ("hind  toe  better  formed  "= A'o/<rc6Mi ;  **feet  coral-red ''=&rmroplrw). 
But  B.  &reriro«/m  Brandt  is  really  tbe  next  species.  I  rather  think  that  almost  idl,  if 
not  all,  the  various  BUfsa  synonyms  really  go  to  the  next  species,  and  that  Bonaparte 
alone,  in  his  B.  kotzebuiy  has  exactly  hit  off  the  bird  I  am  now  defining :  at  any  rate  no 
description  that  s|>eaks  of  red  or  yelljw  legs — no  matter  what  is  said  of  the  hmd  toe- 
can  come  here. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  views  I  printed  in  1862,  with  an  expressed  doubt  as  to 
their  entire  accuracy,  meet  with  confirmation  ;  the  only  modification  I  offer  is  not  be- 
lieving in  the  permanent  distinction  of  kotzebui  and  tridactyUiy  examination  of  maoy 
specimeus  having  shown  that  but  one  of  the  supposed  and  accredited  differences  has 
any  special  significance,  aud  that  this  one  is  incousUmt. 

LAKUS  (RISSA)  BREVIROSTEIS,  (Brandt)  Ooues- 

Red-legged  Kittiwake. 

(f )  Bissa  wirea,  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  1849,  iii  (sed  non  Larus  niveuSy  Pall.). — Bp.,  Compt 
Keud.  xlii,  1856,  771.— Lawic,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855  (descriptionem  Lmri  dracJ^- 
rhynchi  Gouldii  transcript  a  est). — Elliot,  Birds  N.  Am.  pi.  54. 

Larua  brachyrhynchuSf  Gould,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  July,  1843,  106.— GouLD,  ZooL  Voy. 
Sulphur,  50,  pi.  34.    (Not  of  Kichardson.) 
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(f )  JRissa  brachyrhifnchaf  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 103. 

Jiisaa  hrachyrhyncha,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1856,  226.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  306. 

Ri8»ahremrostri8,  "  Brandt."— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  285.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  855 

(partim).— Dall  &,  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  305. 
LarM%  hreviroatris,  CouBS,  Key,  1872,  315 ;  Elliot's  Prybilov  IttUnds  (biography,  <fec.). 
(?)  Larus  wameckiif  CofidU>B,  K.  M.  Z.  1860,  401. 

DiAG.  L.  albusy  pattio  cfMereOf  pag&nio  exieriore  et  opioe  remigia  1^  nigris,  remigibtu  2^, 
3^,  et  4^  notd  apicali  dnercdj  5<<>  vittd  nigrd  el  apiee  cinereo  ;  rottro  hrevij  flaviaHmo,  pedi- 
bus  rubroflavis, 

^a&.— North  Pacific,  both  Asiatic  and  American. 

8p.  CH.  Adult^  breeding  plumage, — (No.  24296,  Smithsonian  Maseum ;  from  Kamt- 
schatka ;  received  from  Mr.  Gould.)  Bill  very  short,  stont,  wide  at  the  base,  the  upper 
mandible  mnch  curved,  though  not  attenuated  nor  very  acute.  Convexity  of  culmen 
very  great  toward  the  tip;  the  culmen  being,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  a^ex,  almost  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  sympuyseal  eminence.  Outline  of  rami  of  under 
mandible  and  gonys  both  somewhat  concave ;  the  emioentia  symphysis  but  slightly 
developed.  Tarsus  very  thort,  hardly  more  than  two-thirds  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Wings  exceedingly  long,  reaching,  when  folded,  far  beyond  the  tail.  Tail  of  moderate 
length;  even. 

Bin  a  uniform  clear  li^ht  straw-yellow,  with  no  tinge  of  olivaceous  (some  speci- 
mens, however,  are  thus  tinged).  Head  and  neck  all  round,  under  parts  and  tail,  pure 
white.  Mautle  deep  leadeu  or  bluish-gray,  mnch  darker  than  in  K,  tridactyla;  the 
color  on  the  wings  extending  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  apices  of  the  secondaries, 
which  terminal  half  inch  is  white.  Primaries :  the  ftrat  has  its  nhaft  and  outer  vane 
black,  but  hae  on  its  inner  vane  a  space  of  dull  gray  {not  white),  which  at  the  base  of 
the  feather  occupies  nearly  all  the  vane,  but  gradusdly  grows  narrower  until  it  ends  by 
a  well-defined  rounded  termination  half  as  broad  as  the  vane  itself,  about  2i  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  feather,  these  2^  inches  being  black,  like  the  outer  vane.  Second : 
The  outer  vane  is  of  the  same  leaden  gray  as  the  back,  to  within  4  inches  of  the  tip ; 
the  inner  vane  is  of  a  rather  lighter  shatle  of  the  same  color,  to  within  3  inches  of  tne 
tip,  the  gray  ending  abruptly,  being  in  fact  almost  truncated.  Third :  Like  the  second, 
but  the  gray  extends  further,  leaving  only  a  space  of  2  inches  black  ;  and  the  tip  has 
also  a  minute  apical  gray  spot.  Fourth :  Wholly  bluish-gray  to  within  1^  inches  of  the 
tip,  which  has  a  larger.gray  apical  spot  than  has  the  third,  so  that  the  black  is  less 
than  H  inches  long.  Fifth :  The  gray  extends  so  far  that  it  is  separated  from  the  weli- 
detined  white  apical  spot  by  a  band  of  black  less  than  1^  inch  wide.  Sixth :  Gray, 
fading  into  white  at  the  tip,  and  with  the  black  reduced  to  a  small  subapical  spot  on 
one  or  both  webs ;  other  primaries  like  the  sixth,  minus  the  black  spot.  j(This  *'  gray  " 
of  the  primaries  is  the  color  of  the  mantle.)  Legs  and  feet  in  the  dried  specimen  clear 
straw-yellow  (in  life  coral-red,  especially  the  toes  and  webs;  the  tarsi  themselves  not 
quite  so  bright).    Claws  black. 

Dimensions. — Bill,  along  culmen,  1.20  inches ;  along  rictus,  about  1.70 ;  from  nostril  t'.> 
tip,  0.60;  depth  at  base,  0.50 ;  width,  0.42;  depth  at  symphy seal  eminence,  0.42;  wing, 
13 ;  tail,  about  5 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  nearly  2 ;  length  of  the  whole 
bird,  api>arently  about  14  inches. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  feet  are  plain  yellow  ;  in  one  more  recently  obtained  (No. 
54695,  St.  George's  Island,  Angust  15,  1868 —  W,  II.  Dall)  the  toes  and  webs  are  coral, 
almost  vermilion  red;  the  tarsi  nearly  yellow,  but  apparently  already  faded  some- 
what. This  bird  agrees  minutely  with  Gould's  typical  specimen ;  the  bUl,  however,  is 
a  little  more  attenuated  toward  the  tip,  with  less  convexity  of  the  culmen,  and  is 
clouded  with  olivaceous.  It  appears  to  be  perfectly  mature.  I  have  since  examined 
scores  of  specimens  from  the  Prybilov  Islands — they  are  all  alike  red-legged. 

I  know  of  no  species  that  resembles  this  one  so  intimately  that  detailed  comparison 
is  required  for  the  separation  of  the  present.  The  species  is  in  fact  one  of  the  more 
strongly  marked  of  the  subfamily  :  The  shape  and  color  of  the  bill ;  the  relative  pro- 
portions and  color  of  the  feet ;  the  dark  mautle  and  peculiar  pictura  of  the  primaries* 
stamp  it  with  an  individuality  not  easily  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

Young  birds  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  1  presume  that  the  changes  of  pluiua^  will  be 
found  correspondent  with  those  of  R.  tridactyla.  The  bill  may  be  black,  very  likelv ; 
there  may  be  a  bar  of  black  on  the  wings,  anid  another  across  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
but  this,  it  must  be  cautioned,  is  merely  supposititious  on  my  part.  Of  the  color  of  the 
feet  of  the  young  I  prefer  not  to  conjecture. 

So  much  has  l^en  said  of  the  hind  toe  of  Pacific  BissoB  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  mo 
to  add  my  testimony  in  respect  of  this  species  in  this  particular.  The  hallux  of  U, 
brevirofitris  is  not  appreciably  larger  than  that  of  tridactyla  ;  it  bears  a  minute,  abortive 
black  claw — a  mere  speck  of  corneous,  as  distinguished  from  cuticular,  tissue.  1  should, 
not  on  this  account,  sav  that  the  hind  toe  was  better  developed  than  in  H,  tridactyla j 
but  some  authors  may  have  done  so,  thus  further  entangling  the  Rissa  question ;  for  it 
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is  to  sncli  a  condition  of  the  hallux  as  I  have  described  nnder  R,  kotz^mi  that  such 
expression  properly  applies. 

Stpionymy.^l  niiffht  discourse  at  great  length  on  this  sabjeot,  bnt  it  woald  aoaroely 
be  profitable  ;  and  I  'will  therefore  ooutine  myself  to  the  more  definite  among  the  many 
things  that  might  be  said.    In  the  first  place,  I  throw  Larus  niveuM  Pallas  entirely  cat 
of  the  present  consideration  (see  elsewhere  in  this  memoir,  and  also  my  discnssion  of 
the  point  in  Pr.  A.  N.  8.  Phila.  1862,  p.  307).    Nevertheless  other  writers  have  come  to 
different  conclusions,  and  taking  up  the  name,  give  us  Risaa  nivea  for  the  bird,  as  shown 
in  the  above  synonymy.    But  BrucVs  Kissa  nivea  of  1^^55  is,  I  take  it,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, rather  B.  kotzebui  than  this  species.    RiHsa  brevirostrU  of  Brandt  (whose  original 
notice  I  have  not  seen)  is,  by  both  Bmch  and  Bonaparte,  located  here ;  I  presame  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  on  this  score.    Brnch's  hrevirostris  is  certainly  this  species. 
Lawrence's  hrevirostris  is  mixed;  his  expression,  feet  ^'coral-red,"  brings  it  here;  the 
rest  of  his  brief  diagnosis  carries  it  elsewhere;  but  I  have  no  doubt  lie  meant  this 
species  rather  than  kotzebui. 

This  is  Larus  bravhyrhynchus  Gould,  above  quoted,  just  as  described  and  fignred  by 
him.  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Larus  oraehiprkynchus  Richardson,  which 
is  simply  the  American  form  of  oanu«. 

Some  authors  have  here  located  Larus  citrirostris,  Schimper  (see,  however,  Blasius, 
J.  f.  0. 1866,  73). 

Subgenus  Pagophila,  Kaup. 

<  Gaviay  BoiK,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

=  Pagophila,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  69. 

=  Cetosparacte^f  MACGiixiviiAY,  Man.  Br.  Orn.  ii,  1842,251  (by  err.  Catotrparade;  Grat). 

Gen.  chak.  Bill  very  short,  much  less  than  the  head,  about  equal  to  the  greatly 
abbreviated  tarsus,  very  stout,  bnt  little  compressed.  Nasal  sinns  deep,  the  nostM 
placed  far  forward.  Legs  and  feet  very  short  and  stout,  the  scales  of  the  tarsns  and 
toes  large  and  rough.  Tibia  featherett  to  near  the  joint ;  tarsus  about  eqnal  to  the 
middle  toe  without  the  claw;  claws  all  large,  stout,  and  much  curved.  Interdigital 
webs  narrow  and  deeply  incised.  Wings  very  long,  the  primaries  more  or  less  falcate 
and  attenuated.    Size  moderate  ;  general  form  stout ;  color  entirely  white. 

Pagophila  differs  from  other  Larino'  in  its  short,  stout,  obtuse  bill ;  much  abbreviated, 
very  stout  and  roughened  tarsus  and  toes ;  feathered  tibia,  deeply  excised  webs,  ^bc. ; 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  better-marked  subgenera  of  the  subfamily.  The  habits  of 
the  species  composing  the  genus  also  differ  notably  from  those  of  other  GdUs,  as 
attested  by  all  observers. 

Cctosparactes  of  Macgillivray  (1842),  based  npon  the  Larus  ehumeuSf  is  antedated  by 
Pagophila  of  Kaup  (1829)  with  the  same  type.  Gavia,  applied  by  Boie  to  this  gioap, 
was  hvht  used  by  Moehring  in  a  different  connection. 

LAllUS  (PAGOPHILA)  EBURNBUS,  Gin. 

iTory  GulL 


CetosparacteH  eburneusy  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  252 ;  Hist.  Br.  B.  v,  — ,  — . 
Larus  albus,  Sch^ff.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  65,  pi.  42. 
Larus  caudidus,  Fabr.,  Fn.  Groenl.  1780.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  142. 
Larus  iiivtus.  Mart.,  Spitzb.  77,  pi.  4,  f.  A.  (noc  auct.). 
Gavia  mvea,  Breum,  V.  D.  1831,  766,  pi.  :i8,  f.  1. 

Pagophila  fiirea,  Bp.,  Consp.  Av.  ii,  1«56,  230  ;  Compt.  Rend.  185(i,  771. 
Larus  brachy tarsus,  HoLn.,  Fu.  Groenl.  1846,  52. 

Pagophila  bravhyiarsus,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  287.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858.  856.— CoCES. 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1862, 309.  '  ^'^^^i 
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DiAG.  Z.  corpore  toto  aHOf  rhachidilma  remigumflavUf  petUbus  nigria,  rostro  vireaoentc-flavo. 
Hah, — Arctic  seas,  coming  southward  in  winter. 

Adulif  breeding  plumage, — Cnlmen  straight  to  the  nostrils,  then  rognlarly  convex ; 
commissure  gently  curved  to  the  tip,  where  it  is  considerably  decurved ;  gouys  straight 
to  near  the  angle,  which  is  well  defined,  the  outline  from  angle  to  tip  porlectfy  straight. 
Feathers  extending  betwe^  the  rami  nearly  to  the  angle.  Wings  loog  and  pointed, 
reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  primaries  gradually  attenuated  t<o  the  tip. 

Entirely  pure  white,  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  straw-yellow.  Bill  dusky  greenish, 
yellow  at  tin  and  along  the  cutting  edges.    Legs  and  feet  black. 

Toung, — Front,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  iiead,  grayish  dusky ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
all  round,  irregularly  spotted  with  the  same.  Scapulars,  and  upper  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  spotted  with  brownish-black,  the  spots  most  numerous  along  the  lesser  coverts. 
Tips  of  the  primaries  and  tail  feathers  with  a  dusky  spot.  Oiherwise  as  in  the 
preceding. 

Dimensions, — Length,  19.50 ;  wing,  13.25 ;  bill  above,  1.40 ;  hlong  gape,  2.10 ;  height  at 
nostrils,  0.45 ;  tarsus,  about  1.45 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.75. 

The  bill  of  this  species,  in  five  specimens  before  me,  varies  greatly  in  size.  The  dif- 
ference in  shape  is  also  quite  notable.  But  it  is  in  the  tarsus  that  the  greatest  variations 
are  fcmnd.  The  shortest  tarsus  before  uie  measures  but  l.W,  This  would  nearly  do  for 
the  Lams  brachytareus  of  Holboll,  but  the  other  characters  do  n  t  correspond  with  those 
given  by  that  author.  This  specimen  is  from  Mr.  Audubon's  collection,  and  corresponds 
minutely  with  his  plate. 

The  present  being  a  bird  of  such  marked  character,  there  are  no  questions  of  doubt- 
ful synonymy  which  here  need  special  mention.  The  quotations  **  atbua  Schrofler,  179^,^ 
and  candidtis  Fabricins,  us  well  as  niveus  Martens,  ore  all  uudoubteilly  referalile  to  the 
present  species.  The  other  synonyms  of  the  species  arise  chieily  from  the  various  gen- 
era to  which  the  bird  has  been  referred.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  supposed 
**L,  brachytarsu»"  is  the  same  binl ;  the  description  gives  no  tangible  characters. 

Subgenus  Chbcegocephalus,  Eyton. 

=  Xema^  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  .563,  nee  Leach. 

Gavtay  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  99  (L.  ridibundus'),  nee  M(>ur. 

IckthyaiituSjKxur,  op.  cU,  99  (L.  ichlhyaiua^  Pall.). 

HydrocoloeuSy  Kaup,  op,  cit,  99  (L.  minutust  Pall.). 
=  Ohroicocephafus,  Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  18:J6,  53  (/:,.  capiairatua,  Tkmm.).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  Aa 

1858,  850.— COUKS,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1862,  309. 
X  Gavia,  Macgil.,  Man.  Oru.  ii,  1842,  239,  uec  MOhr. 

JlridUa,  Bp.,  1854  (A,  cattabai,  Bp.). 

Melagavia^  Bp.,  1854  {L,  franklini), 

Cirrhocephaluay  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  288  {L,  cirrhocephalua,  Vieill,). 
==  Chraxocephalua,  Strickl. — CouES. 
=  Chroooephalua,  ScL.  &,  Salv. 

Char.  Form  as  in  Lama  proper,  but  general  organization  less  robust  (with  some 
exceptions)  and  the  bill  usually  weaker,  slenderer  and  more  acute,  and  less  hooked. 
Head  enveloped  iu  a  hood  in  the  breeding  season,  and  white  of  under  parts  then  usually 
rosy-tinted.    Tail  square,  or  nearly  so. 

There  are  no  marked  peculiarities  in  form  of  this  group,  the  pattern  of  coloration 
being  mainly  its  basis.  The  species  average  smaller  than  those  of  Lama  proper,  though 
the  C.  ichthyaetua  is  among  the  largest  of  the  subfaniilv.  The  group  approximates  to 
Xtma  and  lihodonteihia  in  nearly  all  respects,  but  the  tail  is  neither  forked  nor  cuneate. 
Its  subdivision,  as  indicated  iu  the  above  synonymy,  is  entirely  unrequired. 

There  are  but  three  established  North  American  species ;  the  C.  cucuUatua  proving  to 
be  the  same  as  C,  franklini,  while  C.  minutua  is  not  proven  to  inhabit  this  country. 
These  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Analyaia  of  apedea, 

a.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

1.  Bill  reddish,  feet  the  some atricilla. 

b.  Tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

2.  Bill  ntddish.  feet  the  same praxklixi. 

3.  Bill  bliick,  leet  red  or  yellow philadelphl^ 

0,  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  too  without  claw. 

4.  Wings  underneath,  dark  plumbeous mixutijs. 
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LARUS  (CHRCECOCEPHALUS)  ATRICILLA,  Lion. 

Laru$  atriciUa,  LiXN^  Syst.  Nst.  i.  1766,  225  (Z.  major,  CatiSs  i,  69,  but  also  Inciadfli 
the  £oro|»«an  iff>«cies).— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1^,  77!^ — Stcph..  Gen.  ZooL  ziii, 
1^^5,  SfiS.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1?Sp.  142.— Bp.,  Syn.  !«»,  359.— 5nT^  Man.  U,  1^34, 
21^1.— JE.N.,  Man.  l!;35.  273.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iVy  !€»*,  lie,  pi.  314;  Svn.  1839, 
324 :  B.  Am.  vii,  IMA,  136,  pi.  443.— Keys.  &  Blaa.,  Wirb.  Eur.  ItM,  9&— GOL, 

B.  L.  1.  l'<44,  35ci.— DeKay,  X.  T.  Zool.  ii,  1?^,  — ^, .— fiCHL^  Bar.  Crit, 

l^st4,  127.— Gray,  Gt*n.  of  B.  iii.  1?49,  654.— Purx.,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat.  18Gfi,  82t 
(Maiwachasetts).— TuRNB.,  B.  £.  Pa.  Ic69, 3e.— Pelz..  Orn.  Braa.  323.— ficin^ 
MiiA.  P.-B.  iv,  lc63.  Xan,  p.  44.— Gray.  List  Br.  R  1864,  234.— Tatudb,  Ib^ 
lr<>S.  172  (Porto  Rico).— Sl'nd..  Ofv.  K.  Vei.  Ak.  lc6B.  590(St.  BartbokMDew).— 
8cL.  6l  Salv.,  p.  Z.  i^.  Ir^l.  576.- Uaktikg,  Br.  B.  1(72, 175.— CouKS,  bj, 
1H72,  31.5.— KiDGW.,  Ann.  Lvc.  N.  Y.  x.  lc^4,  391  (IlliDois). 

Jema  airiciUa,  BoiE,  li»u»,  Itfil,  563.— Bp..  List.  IdSc*.  62.— Cab..  Scbomb.  Gaiaaa,  iii,  76L 

Oaria  atricilla,  Macgil.,  Ifan.  Orn.  ii,  ltf42.  240.— Bla&,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  378. 

Cknfie(HxpkalMS  atridlla,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  l^i*?,  f?50.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1^59,  223  (Bellse).— 
Newt.,  Ibis,  i,  lo59,  372  (St.  Tbonias).— Bky.,  Pr.  Boat.  8oe.  Tii,  1859, 134  (Ba- 
hamas).-Wheat.,  Obio  Agric.  Bep.  li?60.  No.  26r^.— CouES  &,  Prext.,  SraitbiL 
Rep.  l'?6I.  41H  (Washington,  D.  C.).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1882,  310.— SCL, 
P.  Z.  S.  lr!64,  179  (Mexico).— Lawr..  Ann.  Lvc.  viii,  1864, 104  (8oiubrero) ;  viii, 
1866,  299  (New  York).— Boardh.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix.  1862. 131  (Maine).— Veul, 
Pr.  Kss.  Inst,  iii,  1862, 16U  (Maine).— AiXEic,  ibid,  iv,  1864,  OOCMaasaeboaetls  •^ia 
winter;"  an  error). — Ck>UES,  ibid,  v,  le€8,  3U7  (New  England,  "winters;* 
em»r).— CoUES,  Ibis,  1864,  3Sf*  (Central  America,  both  coasts). — COUBS,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  18b6, 99 (Colorado  River).—DRESS.,  Ibis,  1866, 44  (Texas).— GUNDL., 
Kep.  Km.  Nat.  i,  391  (Cuba).— CouES,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  186H,  126  (8ooth  Caio- 
liuu).— Coi'E8.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1^71, 40  (North  Carolina).— Hatch,  Ball.MinB. 
Acad,  i,  lrf74,  67  (f  Minnesota). 

Larun  ridibunduf,  Wiij*.,  Am.  Orn.  ix,  ri).  pi.  74. — Leot.,  Oia.  Trin.  532. 

'*  iMrufi  plumbicfpn,  Brkiim,  Lehrb.  72*2.'*    ( drag,) 

AlHiiUa  caitubm,  Bp.,  Couipt.  Rend.  L-mO,  771.— Bruch,  J.  t  O.  1^5,  287. 

Atricilla  micropttrui,  BitCCIl,  J.  f.  O.  l!i55,  287. 

Atrivilla  minor  et  macroptera,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771. 

DiAO.    L.  tarm  mtdium  difitmm  tmperantt,  ro9tro  nifrmeente-rmbro  ayice  ocaatiaalo,  rwaffi 

buti  nigriitf  albo-terminatia. 

Hah. — Tropical  and  temperate  America.  In  the  United  States  north  on  the  Atlantie 
in  HuniiiKT  to  Maine ;  in  the  interior  to  Ohio ;  on  the  Pacific  to  California.  Central 
Anirricn,  both  coasts,  and  varioos  West  Indies.  In  Sooth  America  to  the  Lower  Ama- 
zon.   CoMial  in  Europe. 

Bill  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  shorter  than  the  tarsns  or  head,  modeiatelj 
compressed,  rather  stout  for  this  genus.  Culmen  and  commissure  both  docurved  at  the 
end,  the  latter  somewhat  sinnate  at  the  base.  Gon3*s  considerably  conca\'e  in  front  of 
the  angle,  boniewhat  so  between  the  angle  and  tip ;  although  the  angle  is  well  defined, 
the  tip  of  the  bill  is  so  decurved  that  a  chord  from  tip  to  base  does  not  touch  it.  Mid- 
dle toe  barely  three-fourths  the  tarsus. 

JduU  in  ffvmmer. — Bill  deep  carmine  ;  legs  and  feet  brownisli-red.  Hood  deep  plom- 
beous  gruyisb-black,  extending  further  on  the  throat  than  on  the  nape.  Eyelitu  white 
posteriorly.  Neck  all  round,  rump,  tail,  broad  tii>s  of  secondaries  and  tertials,  and 
whole  under  parts,  white,  the  latter  with  a  rosy  tinge.  Mantle  grayish-plnmbeooa. 
Outer  six  primaries  black,  their  extreme  tips  white;  their  bases  lor  a  very  short  dis- 
tance on  the  first,  and  only  in  the  inner  web,  and  for  a  successively  increasing  distance 
on  lM>th  webs  of  the  others,  are  of  the  cohr  of  the  back. 

JduU  is  ir^w/er.— Under  parts  simply  white,  not  rosy;  hood  lost,  the  bead  being 
white,  intvrniixed  with  blackish.  Bill  and  feet  more  dull  in  color.  Otherwise  as  in 
suuiiner. 

/iNma/ur«.— Bill  and  feet  brownish-black,  tinged  with  red.  Plumbeous  of  the  npj^ 
parts  more  or  Ie8s  mixed  with  irregular  patches  of  light  grayish-brown.  Primanet 
wholly  deep  brownish-black,  fading  at  the  tip.  Secondanes  brownish-black  on  the 
outer  web.  Tail  feathers  more  or  less  tinged  with  plumbeous,  and  with  a  broad  term- 
inal bund  of  brownish-black,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers  whita  Upper  tail- 
coverts  white. 

Young-of'ihe-ytav. — Entire  upper  parts,  and  neck  all  round,  light  brownish-gray ;  the 
feathers  tipped  with  grayish  or  rufous  white,  bmadly  on  the  scanulars  and  tertiiUa,  the 
blue  of  the  adults  appearing  on  the  wing-coverts.  Evelids  whitiah ;  a  dusky  apace 
about  the  eye.    Forehead,  throat,  and  under  parte,  dull  whitiah|  more  or  leas  clonded 
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with  gray,  especially  on  the  hreast,  where  this  is  the  prevailing  color.  Wings  and  tail 
as  in  the  preceding. 

DtmenttoiM. — Length,  16.50  inches ;  wing,  13 ;  tail,  abont  5 ;  bill  above,  1.75 ;  along 
gape,  2.25 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.45 ;  tarsos,  2 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.50. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  gproup  inhabitiuff  North  America,  and  one  not  easily 
confounded  with  any  other.  The  bill  is  large  and  stoat  for  a  ChracooepkaluSf  but  the 
tip  is  attenuated  and  much  decur\*ed,  the  convexity  of  the  culmen  regular  and  grad- 
ual. The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  form  lies  in  the  proportions  of  the  tarsus  and 
toes,  the  former  being  fully  a  fourth  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  The  hood  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  the  genus.  The  rosy  of  the 
under  parts  is  retained  in  greater  or  less  degree  until  the  autumnal  moult  is  accom- 
plished (September  to  October). 

Bonaparte  and  Bmch  recognize  a  genus  Atricilla  upon  the  proportions  of  tarsus  and 
toes,  with  the  A.  co/esftcet,  Bonaparte,  as  type.  In  this  genus  are  comprised,  according 
to  Bonaparte  (Comptes  Bendus,  1856,  xlii,  p.  771),  three  species,  viz :  the  type  and  com- 
mon species  of  North  America,  and  two  others — one,  Atricilla  macraptera,  Bonaparte 
(with  serranua  and  megalof)ieru8  of  Bmch  as  synonyms),  which  is  larger  than  the  type ; 
and  the  other,  AHidUa  mtiior,  Bonaparte  (with  mieropterus,  Brueh,  and  (l)poliocgpkalusj. 
Temm.,  as  synonyms),  which  differs  in  its  smaller  size.  Whether  these  two  ^*  species'' 
be  anything  more  than  races,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  I  have  seen  undoubted  speci- 
mens of  Chrcecocephalus  atridUa  as  much  larger  and  as  much  smaller  than  the  average, 
as  are  these  supposed  species  of  Bonaparte's  and  Bmcb*s.  A  difference  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  the  wing  of  a  bird  as  large  as  the  present,  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  dis- 
crepancy.   Southern  birds  will,  I  think,  be  found  usually  smallest. 

An  immature  Ckrwcoeepkalus^  from  the  Paci^c  coast  of  Mexico,  differs  from  the  usual 
type  of  atricilla  in  being  decidedly  smaller,  with  somewhat  unusual  proportions  of  the 
tarsi  and  toes.  The  latter  are  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  an  average  atricilla,  while 
the  tarsus  is  disproportionately  shorter.  The  bird  being  so  young,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  markings  of  the  adult  would  have  been ;  but  in  Uiese  features  just 
detailed  there  is  an  approach  to  fruttklini. 

This  species  was  erroneously  referred  by  Wilson  to  the  ridibutidu$  of  Europe.    Bona- 

Earte,  in  taking  the  specific  name  for  the  genus,  dedicated  the  species  to  Catesby,  who 
ad  described  it  under  the  name  of  Lttru$  major.  According  to  Brucli,  the  L.  poliacepkaluM 
of  Temminck  appears  to  be  the  same  bird.  The  other  synonyms  I  quote  refer  to  larger 
and  smaller  races,  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  to  be  constant,  nor  yet  to  mark  dis- 
tinct geographical  areas,  although  as  a  general  rule  southern  birds  may  be  found 
smaller. 

This  species  is  given  by  Dr.  Hatch  among  the  birds  of  Minnesota,  bat 
the  observation  may  perhaps  require  coiiSrmation.  It  is  essentially  a 
southern  species,  and  more  particularly  one  of  the  Oulf  and  South  At- 
lantic States,  though  its  summer  range  extends  to  New  England.  On 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  therefore  an  intermediate  point, 
it  is,  according  to  my  observations,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  migrant.  It 
appears  early  in  April,  and  remains  through  the  greater  part  of  May ; 
in  fact  I  have  seen  some  so  late  in  the  spring  that  I  thought  they  could 
not  proceed  very  far  to  breed  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  nest  south 
of  the  Middle  Districts.  It  returns  in  September,  and  thousands  spend 
this  month  and  the  next  on  the  coast,  retiring  further  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  real  cold  weather,  though  a  few  linger  in  November.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  a  flock  I  have  seen  rise  on  wing  simultaneously 
from  a  sand-bar,  where  they  had  been  resting,  must  have  containexl  a 
thousand  individuals.  These  were  mostly  gray  young  birds.  Some  old 
ones,  shot  in  September,  were  then  moulting,  and  still  showed  traces  of 
the  rosy  on  the  under  plumage.  This  species  is  among  our  more  espec- 
ially maritime  ones,  and  does  not  often  go  inland  beyond  tide- water ; 
but  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  While  at  Fort  Win- 
gate,  New  Mexico,  in  June,  I  was  shown  a  specimen  captured  there, 
many  miles  from  the  nearest  water  of  consequence.  This  was  evidently 
a  stray  bird  in  that  particular  locality :  but  its  occurrence  shows  that  it 
must  have  come  up  the  Bio  Oraude.  I  think  that  I  also  saw  it  on  the 
Colorado,  but  cannot  be  sure,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  observation. 
None  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys  mention  it  as  a 
bird  of  the  Pacific  slope  or  coast ;  and  until  quite  recently  it  was  sup- 
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posed  not  to  iubabit  that  side  of  the  continent.  The  contrary,  however, 
was  proven  by  Mr.  Xantus,  as  I  satisfied  myself  by  examination  of  spec- 
imens in  his  collections  from  the  California  coast.  In  the  general  inte- 
rior of  the  United  States  the  bird  may  be  said  to  be  still  almost 
unknown. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  birds  of  the  genus  Chrcecocephalus  is  the 
dark-colored  hood  that  ornaments  both  sexes  at  times ;  this  envelopes 
the  head  and  descends  some  distance  on  the  nape  or  throat ;  it  is  usually 
relieved  by  some  white  spots  about  the  eyes.  It  is  assumed  with  the 
vernal  moult,  worn  all  summer,  and  then  lost  with  the  autumnal  change, 
the  only  winter  traces  being  a  few  dark  feathers  scattered  over  the  heaid, 
or  gathered  in  a  patch  over  the  nape  and  ear-coverts.  Another  change 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  birds  when  they  are  to  be  decked  for  their 
nuptials  in  full  attire;  they  gain  a  rich  rosy  tint  over  all  the  white  plum- 
age of  the  under  part ;  then  few  birds  are  of  more  delicate  hues  than 
these.  Kature  blushes,  filling  the  bird's  breast  with  amorous  imagery, 
till  the  feathers  catch  a  glow  and  reflect  the  blush.  Burning  with  in- 
ward fire,  the  whole  frame  thrills  with  the  enthusiasm  of  sexual  vigor. 
The  dark  glittering  eye  is  encircled  with  a  fiery  ring;  now  it  flashes  de^ 
fiance  at  a  rival ;  now  tenderly  melts  at  sight  of  his  mate,  soon  to  be 
sacrificed  to  masculine  zeal.  The  breath  of  desire  seems  to  influence 
the  mouth  till  it  shares  the  carmine  hue  that  tinges  other  parts.  The 
birds  speed  on  high  with  vigorous  pinion,  making  haste  to  the  wedding 
with  joyful  cries  till  the  shores  resound.  But  such  ardor  is  too  consum- 
ing to  last ;  with  the  touch  of  a  moment,  the  life-current  flies  like  an 
electric  shock,  lighting  a  fire  in  another  organism,  only  to  be  subdued  in 
the  travail  of  maternity.  Not  only  once,  but  often,  till  the  tide  ebbs 
that  at  its  flood  transfigured  the  bird.  Its  force  all  spent,  the  change 
comes ;  the  red  mouth  pales  again ;  the  glowing  plumage  fades  to  white; 
the  bird  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  dull  colored,  ragged,  with- 
out ambition  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  a  gluttonous  apx)etite.  He  loit- 
ers southward,  recruiting  an  enervated  frame  with  plenteous  fare  in  this 
season  of  idleness,  till  the  warm  rays  of  another  spring  restore  him. 

Audubon  mentions  some  interesting  facts  that  show  the  dependence 
of  the  plumage  upon  the  sexual  condition.  ^'At  the  approach  of  the 
breeding  season,  or,  as  I  like  to  term  it,  the  love  season,''  he  says,  "this 
species  becomes  first  hooded,  and  the  white  feathers  of  its  breast,  and 
those  of  the  under  surface  of  its  wings,  assume  a  rich  blush  of  roseate 
tint.  If  the  birds  procured  at  that  time  are  several  years  old,  and  per- 
fect in  their  powers  of  reproduction,  their  primary  quills  show  little  or 
no  white  at  their  extremities,  and  their  hood  descends  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  lower  on  the  throat  than  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head, 
X>rovided  the  bird  be  a  male.  But  should  they  be  barren  birds,  the  hood 
will  be  wantingy  that  portion  of  their  plumage  remaining  as  during  win- 
ter;  and  although  the  primaries  will  be  black,  or  nearly  so,  each  one  of 
them  will  be  broadly  tipped,  or  marked  at  the  end,  with  a  white  spot, 
which  in  some  instances  will  be  found  to  be  half  an  inch  in  size ;  yet 
the  tail  of  these  birds,  as  if  to  prove  that  they  are  adults,  is  as  purely 
white  to  its  extreme  tip  as  in  those  that  are  breeding ;  but  neither  tiie 
breast  nor  the  under  wing  coverts  will  exhibit  the  rosy  tint  of  one  in  the 
lull  perfection  of  its  powers."  Upon  the  same  subject  Audubou  contin- 
ues with  an  observation  in  which  he  is  alone,  so  far  as  I  know  :  "Pre- 
viously to  my  vii^it  to  that  interesting  peninsula  [Florida!  I  had  not 
uufriquently  noticed  indications  of  strong  amatory  propensities  in  sev- 
eral species  of  Gulls,  but  never  to  the  extent  exhibited  by  the  present 
species,  many  of  which  I  saw  copulating  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn, 
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and  in  winter,  fully  three  months  before  the  nsual  time  of  depositing 
their  eggs  in  that  country.  *  *  *  On  some  such  occasion^,  when  I 
was  at  St.  Augustine,  in  the  month  of  December,  I  have  observed  four 
or  five  male«  of  the  present  species  paying  their  addresses  to  one  female, 
wlio  received  their  courtesies  with  evident  welcome.  Yet  the  females 
in  the  country  did  not  deposit  until  the  20th  day  of  April."  These  facts 
are  curious.  That  males  should  in  and  out  of  season  attempt  to  prevail 
with  the  opposite  sex  is  not  at  all  singular ;  but  that  the  females  should 
accept  attentions  so  offered,  at  a  time,  too,  when  there  was  no  chance  of 
profiting  by  their  misdeeds,  in  the  substantial  matter  of  eggs,  is  unusual, 
to  say  the  least.  As  is  well  known,  birds  are  among  the  most  truly  pe- 
riodic of  animals  as  to  their  reproductive  functions,  having  neither 
appetite  nor  potency  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

From  personal  observation,  I  only  know  of  this  bird  breeding  north 
of  the  Carolinasj  but  it  is  said  to  breed  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts. 
Its  Pacific  breeding  grounds,  if  there  are  any,  have  not  been  brought  to 
light.  Its  nesting  is  a  simple  process ;  it  builds  upon  the  ground,  near 
the  sea,  generally  gathering  for  this  purpose  into  large  communities. 
The  nests,  of  which  there  may  be  many  close  together,  are  formed  with 
little  art,  being  mere  hollowed  heaps  of  sea-weed,  eel-grass,  or  other 
vegetable  substances,  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  thrice  as  wide.  The 
eggs  are  mostly  three  in  number,  never  more,  and  occasionally  only 
two.  Their  ground  color  is  some  sliade  of  olive,  ranging  from  dull  gray- 
ish to  deeper  greenish ;  this  is  thickly  marked  all  over  with  R|>ots  and 
splashes  of  brown,  blackish,  dull  reddish,  and  pale  purplish ;  but  some- 
times the  markings  are  mostly  collected  in  an  irregular  baud  about  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg. 

One  noticeable  habit  of  this  bird  is  its  incessant  persecution  of  the 
Pelicans,  to  obtain  food  that  may  drop  from  the  capacious  pouch  of 
these  forced  purveyors.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
White  headed  Gull  of  California  {Bla^ipus  heennanni)^  which  makes  a 
business  of  harassing  the  Brown  Pelicans.  Both  these  Gulls  are  as 
truly  "parasitic"  as  the  Jaegers  themselves. 

LARUS  (CHRGSCOCEPHALUS)  FRANKLINI,  Rich. 

Franklin's  Rosy  Gall. 

"iarti*  atricUla,  Frakklik." 

Larus  franklini,  Rich  ,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  424,  pi.  71.—AUD.,  Orn.  Bio>f.  v.  1839,  324  (not 

figured;;  Syn.  1839,  325;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  145.— Sera.,  Mus.  P.-B.  iv,  1863, 

Lari,  p.  36.— SuND.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Akad.  I860,  590  f  St.  Bartholomew).— Newt.,  P. 

Z.  8.  1871,  57,  pL  4,  f.  4  (Manitoba ;  breeding;,  with  description  of  epg).— Sol. 

&  Salv.,  p.  Z.  8.  1871,  577.— CouKS,  Key,  1872,  316.— Rmow.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 

X,  1874,  39  (lUinois). 
Xma  franklini,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62. 
ChrcBOOcephalus  franklini,  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855,  289.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  185S,  851.— Ha  YD., 

Rep.  1 862, 176.— CouES,  Pr.  Ph.  Ac.  18G2, 310.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12  (Kansas).* 
Oavia  (Melagavia)  franJcHni,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 771. 
Oavia  franklini^  Bl.\8.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  371. 
Larus  pipixcatif  Wagl.,  Isis,  1831,  515  {fide  Salvin). 

Larus  cucuVatus,  Light.,  Nomencl.  98  (descr,  nulla) ;  see  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1865,  :)71. 
Chroicocephalus  cucuUatus^  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1855, 290.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 851.— Coues, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  309— Couks,  Ibis,  1864,  388  (Chiapani).— Salv.,  Ibis, 

1868, 198. 
Larus  cintreo-caudatuSy  Phil.  &l  Landb.,  Wie;;;.  Arch.  1861,  293. 
(?)  Chroecocfphalus  kittUteii,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853,  104. 
(f )  Chracocephalus  subulirosfris,  Bp.  ;  Bruch,  J.  f.  0. 1853,  pi.  3,  f.  44.    (Schlegel.)    (Cf. 

BLA9.,  J.  f.  O.  1865,  371.) 
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DiAO.  Z.  roniro  rubrOj  curmUo  itckulacto-miyro,  pallio  fritt^-ctrmlso,  eamdd  perlmeei. 
gihuH  frimU  mx  nigr<h€incth  laie  al}»-Urmiwat%»,  rhmchidibuB  a/Mt,  pogani^  tii/amo 
nigro  nm  in  apicem.    Long.  lot.  14.00  polL  ;  al,  11.25;  tert.  LGO. 

J7a^.— Xorth  America  to  high  latitndet.  bnt  onlj  in  tb«  iofterior  (obaerred  <hi  neitlMr 
coast;.    Mexico.    Part  of  the  West  lodiea.    Central  and  Soath  Ameriea  to  ChilL 


LitMienant  Warren*8  Erptditiim.—4ff97^  > 
Later  ExptdUwn^—W^kSV,  Upper  Miwoari. 

Admit,  hnrding  ptumagt.-^BiW  rather  slender,  attennated  and  a  little  deearred  at  the 
tip,  which  is  acute  ;  ontline  of  both  rami  and  gonys  coneaTe.  Bill  shorter  fban  bead; 
tamas  equal  to  middle  toe  and  claw.  Bill  r^  (carmine,  lake,  or  vermilion),  crota 
with  black  near  the  end.  Legs  dnsky  reddish.  Edges  of  eyelids  orange.  Eyelids 
white,  this  color  also  reaching  a  little  behind  the  eye.  Hood  deep  slaty  or  plambeoos 
black,  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  as  well  as  the  bead,  and  extending  farther 
on  the  throat  than  on  th«  nape.  Mantle  not  quite  so  dark  as  in  alricilla  (more  bloe), 
darker  than  in  pkiladelpkia.  First  primary  with  the  outer  vane  black  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  tip;  the  inner  pearly  white,  crossed  an  inch  or  more  from  the  tip  by  aa 
isolated  black  bar  an  inch  bn>ad,  thus  leaving  the  leather  white  on  both  webs  lor  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  tip.  The  next  ^ve  primariea  are  basally  of  the  eolorof  the 
back,  paler  on  t!  e  inner  web,  and  both  webs  biding  toward  their  tips  into  white;  each 
is  cnjffsed  by  a  black  bar  near  the  en%l,  two  inches  wide  on  the  second  primary,  narrow- 
ing on  successive  feathers  to  a  small  bar  or  pair  of  little  spots  on  the  sixth ;  the  tips  of 
all  these  primaries  pure  white.  Other  primaries,  with  secondaries  and  tertiala,  oolofcd 
like  the  l>ack,  fading  at  the  tips  into  white ;  shafts  white,  sometimes  black  along  the 
black  jiortiou  of  the  feather.  Tail  very  pale  pearly  bloe,  the  three  lateral  pairs  of  leo- 
trices  white — or  rather  tail  white,  lightly  washed  with  peariy  on  the  six  central  feathers. 
Keck  ull  around,  romp,  broad  tips  of  secondaries  and  tertials,  and  whole  under  parti, 
white,  the  latter  rosy. 

YauitgiTf  that  is  to  .'iay,  in  summer  plumage,  and  with  a  perfect  hood,  red  bill,  dec, 
but  the  primaries  not  yet  having  attained  their  perfect  pattern  :— General  coloration 
exactly  an  before.  Shafts  of  first  three  primaries  black,  of  the  rest  gray,  except  along 
the  black  [tort ion  of  the  feathers;  tirst  primary  with  the  outer  web  whollv  black,  the 
inner  "web  pearly  gray,  much  like  the  back  but  lighter,  to  within  two  or  tbree  inches 
of  the  tip,  then  black  fur  the  rest  of  its  extent ;  second  like  the  first,  but  the  base  of 
the  outer  web  like  the  inner ;  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  successively,  the  black 
decreases  in  extent,  till  on  the  sixth  it  is  merely  a  little  bar,  or  pair  of  spots ;  tips  of 
all  the  |>rimarii«  white ;  that  of  the  first  primary  smallest,  that  of  the  others  sucoess- 
ively  increasing  in  size. 

The  bird  in  this  plumage  just  described,  is  what  Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself  have  been 
calling  *'  cticuUatun  Licht.^  for  some  years.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  being  an  adult  bird, 
and  so  we  were  misled — the  more  easily,  because  the  original  specimen  (No.  4^^,  Mos. 
BnjitbH.,  Culcuhieu  Pass,  La.)»  type  of  pi.  93,  fig.  1,  Atlas  B.  N.  A.,  identified  as  cucuUatui. 
has  an  iinuHually  small,  short  bill,*  a  small  uood,  and  certain  other  marks  a  little  di^ 
fereiit  from  anything  we  had  then  seen  in  franklini.  There  are  now,  however,  in  the 
Institution  plenty  of  siMsciniens  showing  that  our  cMCu/2a/ii«  is  ouly  a  state  of /rusHtai, 
just  Wfore  absolute  maturity.  In  No.  4320  the  hood  is  a  good  deal  speckled  with 
white,  bnt  I  have  seen  others  (e.  g.  No.  27621)  with  perfectly  black  hood,  and  the  pri- 
maries identical  with  those  of  4'i20.  Without  going  into  any  furthex  explanations,  I 
may  simply  state  that  this  identity  of  the  supposed  two  species  is  established. 

AVith  this  reduction,  a  number  of  names  range  as  synonyms  oi  framklini,  I  have  not 
been  able,  of  course,  to  verify  Ltchtensteiu's  cucyHatus  as  appertaining  to  what  Law- 
rence and  I  have  liecu  calling  cucuUatuHf  but  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  on  that  score. 
There  an;  some  other  names,  as  pipixcan  Wugler,  and  that  go  wherever  cucullaUu  does. 
In  fact,  any  known  Chroiwcephafua  in  North  America  or  Mexico,  that  is  not  airieitla  nor 
pkiladclphia^  must  l>o  franklini;  for  it  is  certain  that  we  have  ouly  these  three  distinct 
species,  as  far  as  known. 

To  reHUinu  description  of  franklini :  A  specimen  (No.  45688,  Selkirk  settlement) 
shows  exactly  bow  the  pictura  of  the  primaries  changes  from  that  last  described  (the 
formerly  considered  aienllatus)  to  the  perfect  condition.  It  is  Just  half  way  between. 
The  terminal  black  on  the  first  primary  is  disappearing,  to  leave  the  tip  pure  white  for 
an  inch  or  more,  but  a  remnant  of  it  is  leH;.  This  bird  is  otherwise  mature  (black  hood, 
red  bill,  <&&). 

ii'inttr  plumage.— As  in  summer;  the  hood  wanting  or  indicated  by  a  few  slaty  feath- 
ers al)ont  the  eyes,  on  the  auriculars  and  nape :  the  rosy  wanting ;  the  bill  and  feet  dull 
colored.  1  have  no  winter  specimens  that  have  attained  their  perfect  pictore  of  the 
primaries,  but  presume  that  the  primaries  will  be  found,  in  adult  birds,  to  be  colored 
as  in  summer. 


*  As  an  example  of  extreme  variation  of  this  species  in  size  and  shape  of  bill,  I  give 
these  measurements :  No.  4320,  along  culmen,  l.sfo ;  height  opposite  noetrili  0.3&.  No. 
27621,  along  culmen,  1.40 ;  height  at  nostril,  only  0.35,  as  before. 
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FoMif^. — Bill  black ;  feet  dusky.  Traces  of  a  hood  or  nape,  largely  slaty,  dsc,  accord- 
ing to  precise  age.  Outer  live  or  six  primaries  wholly  black  in  their  continuity,  rather 
lighter  and  somewhat  slaty  at  base,  with  or  without  a  minute  white  speck  at  the  tip. 
Mantle  gray  or  brown,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue,  according  to  age.  Tail  ashy 
white,  with  a  broad,  black  subterminal  bar.  Under  parts  white.  This  appears  to  be 
the  usual  plnmaffe  of  birds  of  the  first  autumn. 

Dimensions, — Lsngth,  about  14  inches ;  extent,  35;  wing,  11.25;  tail,  about  4.50:  bill, 
along  culmen,  1.30 ;  along  gape,  1.75 ;  height, at  nostril,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  1.60 ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  about  the  same.  The  young  are  a  little  smaller,  with  the  bill  especiidly 
shorter  and  smaller. 

This  beautiful  bird  requires  no  special  comparison  with  any  other.  The  case  of 
"  cucHllatus  ^*  being  disposed  of,  there  remains  little  to  be  said  on  points  of  synonymy. 

A  Larus  melanorhynchus  of  Temminck  (of  which  I  know  nothing)  has  been  adduced 
by  some  authors  among  the  synonyms  of  **eucuUatHa;"  Schlegel  puts  it  under  phUadel' 
jaiia  ;  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  do  not  enumerate  it  in  their  late  paper.  These  authors 
query  the  Ch.  kiUlitzii  of  Bruoh,  which  Hchlegel,  without  hesitation,  assigns  to /ranirZtnt. 
The  last-named  author  adduces  Ch.  suhulirostris  of  Bonaparte  and  Bruch.  According 
to  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  the  L.  oimereihcaudatus  of  Pnilippi  and  Landbeck  belongs 
here. 

In  North  America,  as  far  as  is  knowu,  this  Gull  is  coDflned  to  the 
interior,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  met  with  it  od  several  occa- 
sious ;  in  Kansas,  daring  the  spring  migration,  and  in  Northern  Dakota, 
where,  at  Turtle  Mountain,  I  took  in  July  a  bird  so  young  that  I  felt 
satisfied  it  had  been  hatched  not  far  off.  It  breeds  in  the  adjoining 
British  province  of  Manitoba,  as  attested  by  eggs  in  the  Smithsonian, 
one  of  which  was  lately  described  by  Prof.  Newton,  as  above  cited.  The 
egg  is  2^  inches  long,  If  broad,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Esqui- 
maux Curlew  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  though  the  dark  splashes  are 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  very  young  bird,  just 
mentioned,  measured  13.75  x  33.75  x  9.75 ;  tail,  4  ^  bill,  1.10 ;  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  and  claw,  each,  1.65.  The  bill  was  livid  blackish,  with  pale 
base  of  under  mandible ;  the  feet  were  flesh-colored.  The  habits  of  the 
species  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  its  congeners ;  its  extensive 
dispersion  through  Middle  and  South  America  is  perceived  from  the 
foregoing  quotations. 

LAEUS  (CHRGECOOEPHALUS)  PHILADELPHIA,  (Ord)  Gray. 

Boaaparte's  GalU 

Sterna  philadeljyhia,  Ord,  Qntbrie's  Geog.  2d  Am.  ed.  ii,  1R15,  319. 

Chrascocephahis  Philadelphia,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 852 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— 
C()OP.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  276.— Wheat..  Ohio.  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 
No.  269.— CouES  &  Pkent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861, 418  (Wawiington,  D.  C.).— CouES, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1881,  247  (Labrador) ;  ibid,  1862,  310  (critical)  ;  iUd,  1866,  99 
(Arizona);  ibid,  1871,  41  (North  Carolina).— CouES.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  307 
(New  England).— CouES,  Pr.  Boet.  8oc.  xii,  1868, 126  (South  Carolina).— Vkrr., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  155  (Maine).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Best.  Soc.  ix,  J862,  131 
(Maine).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  80  (Massachusetts).- Dall  &  Bank., 
Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  1869, 305  (Alaska).— Mayn.,  N.  Guide,  1870, 151  (Massachusetts).— 
Newt.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  57,  pi.  4,  f.  6  (ejjg). 

Larus  Philadelphia,  Gray,  List  Br.  B.  186:^,  2:^5  (Great  Britain).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872, 172 
(Great  Britain;  six  instances). — Coues,  Key,  1872,  316;  Check-list,  1874,  No. 
556.— RiDGW.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Larus  philadelphieuSf  Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  38. 

Larus  capisiratusy  Bp.,  Am.  Om.  iv,  — '- ;  Syu.  1S28,  358.    (Not.  of  authors.) 

Larus  bonapartei,  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  425,  pi.  72.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  294.— AtJD., 
Oru.  Biog.  iv,  212,  pi.  324 ;  8yn.  18:»,  323 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 131,  jA.  452.— GiR., 
B.  L.  I.  1844,  359.— PUTN.,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  i,  1856, 221.— Schl.,  Mns.P.-B.  iv,  1863, 
Xart,  p.  41.  (Not  of  SCL.  A  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1868, 178  (Peru),  which  is  L.  serra- 
fius ;  see  ibid,  1871,  577.) 

Xema  bonaparlei,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62. 

Chroicoeephalus  banapariei,  BRUCn,  J.  f.  O.  1855, 292. 

Gavia  bonapartei,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Blas.,  J.  f  O.  1865,  371. 

(?)  Larus  minuius,  Sab.,  Frankl.  Jonm.  693.— Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 426  (most  probably). 

(f)"Xant«tite/aHMrtM,  Ord."    {FideBp,)    (Where  t) 

(T)  '< Larus  melanorhynchus, Temm,  Mua.  Lugd.''  {Fule 8ckl)  (Cf.  Blas.,  J. f.  0. 1865^371^ 
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DiAO.  Z.  inter  mimmo9j  rostro  steminOf  tiigrOj  pedtbus  flarnSf  rhachidihut  remigkm  prtmo- 
riorum  quinque  albia  apicihue  nigrie, 

ifa5.— ContiDent  of  North  America,  (f) Mexico  and  Middle  America  (bnt  no  valid 
reference  seen).  Casaal  iu  Europe  (Great  Britain).  In  addition  to  the  above  qnota- 
tionsuote:  Tiiomp.,  Ann.  Mag.  K  H.  lH4d,  192;  Zool.  1849,  2069.— Leith,  Zool.  1851, 
3117  ;  1867,  966.— Yarr.,  Br.  B.  iii,  555.— PowYS,  Zool.  1855,  4762.— Kkox,  ZooL  1866, 
306.— RoDD,  Zool.  1865,  9501 ;  fde  Harting), 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head  or  torsns,  mnch  compreaaed,  vevy 
slender  and  stenuDe ;  both  mandibles  with  a  slight  but  distinct  notch  near  the  tip. 
Convexity  of  cnlmen  slight,  gradual  from  base  to  ai>ex.  Rami  slightly  concave ; jgouys 
about  straight.  Nostrils  lateral,  linear,  direct,  pervious,  extremely  narrow.  Iwbim 
equal  tu  middle  toe  and  claw^  with  the  ordinary  scutellation  and  reticulation.  Webe 
moderately  broad,  somewhat  incised.  Wings  and  tail  of  ordinary  characters,  the  latter 
somewhat  emargiLate  in  the  young.  Bill  black.  Month  and  eyelids  carmine.  Legs 
and  feet  coral-red,  tinged  with  vermilion.  Webs  bright  vermilion.  Hood  planibeona 
slate,  not  so  deep  as  in  franklinij  enveloping  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neek, 
reaching  further  before  than  behind.  White  patches  on  eyelids  narrow,  and  half  pos- 
terior to  the  eye.  Mantle  pearl* blue,  much  lighter  than  in  /ra?fil'/tiit,  not  so  light  as  in 
minutus.  Ends  of  t  he  tertials  and  scapulars  scarcely  lighter  than  the  back.  Primaries : 
shafts  of  the  first  live  or  six  white,  except  at  their  extreme  tips,  the  others  dark  col- 
ored ;  first,  outer  web  and  extreme  tip  black,  rest  white ;  second,  white,  its  tip  black 
for  a  greater  distance  than  the  first,  and  on  one  or  both  webs,  for  a  greater  or  lees  dis- 
tance (sometimes  half  way  down  the  feather)  narrowly  bordered  with  black ;  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  black  at  the  ends  for  about  the  same  distance  on  each,  the  black, 
bordering  the  inner  web  much  further  than  the  outer ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  both  webs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  oolor  of 
the  back.  Other  primaries  like  the  back,  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  a  touch  of  blad^ 
on  one  or  both  webs  near  the  tip.  The  third  to  sixth  primaries  with  a  white  or  peaily- 
white  speck  at  extreme  tip.  As  is  not  the  case  with  either  of  our  other  species  of  we 
genus,  the  primary  wing-coverts,  bastard  quills,  &c.,  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  white 
(much  as  iu  drrhocfphalus  or  alhipennit  of  South  America),  which  causes  the  whole 
wing  to  be  bordered  with  white  as  far  as  the  carpus.  Neck  all  around,  and  under 
parts,  including  under  wing-coverts,  pure  white ;  the  belly,  &c.,  rosy  iu  breeding  time. 
There  is  no  difference  in  color  between  the  sexes. 

Adult,  winter  plumage,—  Bill  light  colored  at  base  below  ;  feet  flesh-color.  Crescent 
before  the  eye,  and  patch  below  the  auriculars,  deep  slate.  Crown  and  occipnt  mottled 
with  grayish-black  and  white.  Back  of  neck  washed  over  with  the  color  of  the  man- 
tle. Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  and  throat,  white,  continuous  with  the  white  of  the 
under  parts.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Young,  first  winttr, — Bill  dusky  flesh-color,  except  toward  the  end ;  legs  and  fiset 
light  flesh-color.  Without  the  slaty  mottling  of  the  crown.  Anricular  patch  distinct. 
Lesser  wing-coverts  and  tertials  dusky  brown,  lighter  along  their  edges.  Secondaries 
with  a  patch  of  dusky  near  the  end,  which  on  the  innermost  three  or  four  becomes 
restricted  to  the  outer  web.  First  primary,  with  about  half  the  inner  web  along  the 
shaft,  black  ;  second  and  third  with  the  outer  webs  wholly  black,  and  a  narrow  line  oi 
black  on  the  inner,  along  the  shaft.    Tail  with  a  subtermiual  brownish-black  bar. 

Very  young. — Bill  flesh-color,  dusky  on  the  terminal  half.  Crown  of  head,  and  neck 
behind  to  the  interscapulars,  clouded  with  dusky  bluish-gray,  heightening  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck  into  light  gravish-ochrous.  Scauulars  and  middle  of  the  back  light  gnU- 
blue,  as  iu  the  adult,  but  the  feathers  so  broadly  (for  i  inch^  tipped  with  grayish-brown, 
fading  into  dull  white  at  tip,  that  the  original  color  is  nearly  lost.  Lesser  win^ooverts 
and  tertials  brownish-black,  the  latter  edged  with  the  color  of  the  edgings  of  the  back. 
Bastard  quills  and  feathers  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Primaries  black  ;  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  inner  vane  of  the  first  four  bluish-white 
to  near  the  end ;  both  vanes  of  the  others  of  that  color  for  a  little  distance ;  the  extreme 
tips  of  all  but  the  two  first,  white.  Secondaries  light  gull-blue,  each  with  a  larae  ter- 
minal blackish  spot  continuous  with  the  black  ends  of  the  inner  primaries.  Tau  with 
a  broad  terminal  bar  of  black,  and  very  narrowly  tipped  with  dull  white. 

Dimensions. — Length.  14  inches ;  extent,  32 ;  wing,  10.25 ;  bill  above,  1.20 ;  gape,  1.75; 
height  at  nostrils,  0.25 ;  tarsus,  or  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.40. 

Anatomical  ch4iracter8. — The  median  palatal  ridge  is  well  defined,  broad,  beginning 
six- tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  tip.  Just  at  its  centre  the  aperture  of  the  posterior 
nares  begins.  Anteriorly  it  is  thickly  papillate  along  its  median  line ;  posteriorly  there 
are  papillH»  only  on  its  edges  and  terminally.  The  two  lateral  palatal  ridges,  separated 
from  the  median  by  a  rather  illy-defined  sulcus,  do  not,  as  usual,  terminate  abmpUy 
in  a  papillated  raised  extremity,  but  gradually  lose  themselves  iu  a  fold  of  mnooos 
membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  posterior  vaulted  space  is  well  defined; 
bounded  posteriorly  by  a  quadrant  of  well-developed  slender  acute  papillie.  Tongue 
measures  a  little  moie  than  an  inch,  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  consisteucy.  NaBil 
aperture  0.80  long. 
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The  specimen  examined  was  shot  while  feeding,  and  the  whole  digestive  apparatus 
was  Id  lull  play.  (Esophagus  measures  between  six  and  seven  inches  in  length,  pre- 
senting the  usual  characteristics  of  muscularity  and  dilatahilitv.  It  was  contracted 
and  longitudinally  plicate  to  within  an  inch  of  the  proventriculus,  where  it  was  dis- 
tended with  an  enormous  wad  of  coleopterous  and  hymenopterous  insects ;  this  part  of 
the  canal  being,  of  course,  devoid  of  rugse,  and  its  walls  thin  and  tense.  The  difference 
in  api)earance  of  the  proventricular  portion  of  the, tube  was  very  marked.  It«  color 
was  gray ;  the  mucous  membrane  soft  velvety  to  the  touch,  without  rug®,  marked 
everywhere  with  thickly  aggregated  puncta.  The  solvent  follicles  were  counted,  and 
found  to  amount  to  1,643.  The  gastric  zone  was  O.G  broad.  The  insects  in  this  portion 
of  the  canal  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  integrity,  as  in  the  (jsdophagus,  but  were  much 
softened.  Gizzard  of  proportionate  size,  and  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Larince. 

Int^^stine  24  inches  from  pylorus  to  anus.  Besides  the  ordinary  duodenal  fold,  there 
is  another  which  commences  4  or  5  inches  from  the  cceca,  and  runs  up  behind  the  giz- 
zard as  high  as  the  oesophagus,  and  then  descends  in  a  pretty  straight  line  to  the  ccDca. 
The  co^eu  are  hardly  0.12  long,  but  are  broad  and  capacious,  with  rounded  free  extrem- 
ities. They  lie  closely  apposed  to  the  gut,  0.75  of  an  inch  from  the  cloaca.  Cloaca,  as 
usual,  large,  capacious,  globular.  Its  posterior  division  is  small,  but  marked  by 
a  well-developed  ridge  of  mucous  membrane.  Orifices  of  urinary  and  seminal  ducts 
in  the  usual  position. 

Lobes  of  liver  of  nearly  ec|nal  size,  1.75  inches  long ;  the  right  is  a  little  the  most 
attenuated,  left  the  thickest.  They  are  connected  by  a  broad,  thin  band  of  glandular 
substance. 

kidneys  chiefly  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  superior  is  the  largest  and 
most  convtrx  ;  the  inferior  smallest ;  the  central  connecting  lobe  irregular  in  outline. 

Trachea  4  inches  long,  flattened  above,  tapering  and  cylindrical  below ;  its  rings 
weak  and  cartilaginous,  numbering  about  120.  The  stemo-trache<dis  inserted  only  0.3 
above  the  lower  larynx.  A  single  pair  of  inferior  laryngeal  inserted  into  the  first 
bronchial  half  ring.    Bronchial  rings  abut  22. 

Very  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  now  before  me  exhibit  little  variation  in 
colors  other  than  those  dependent  on  age  and  season ;  though,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  its  normal  changes  of  plumage  are  very  great.  The  differeuces 
are  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  the  narrow  edging  of  the  black  of  the  tips  of  the  prima- 
ries, which  runs  along  to  their  bases ;  in  the  amount  of  black  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
primaries ;  and  in  the  size  of  the  white  apices  of  all  of  them.  The  difierence  in  size 
IS  more  notable ;  the  specimens  being  marked  according  to  collectors*  measurements 
as  from  12  to  14.50  in  total  length,  though  I  think  that  so  great  a  discrepancy  may  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  slightly  different  methods  of  measurement,  and  errors  of 
carelessness  and  otherwise.  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  so  large  as  is  indicated  by 
Biohardson,  viz,  15.60  inches.  The  bills  differ  somewhat  in  stoutness ;  in  the  young 
they  are  always  slenderer  and  weaker.  The  notch  toward  the  extremities  of  the  tomia 
is  always  quite  distinct. 

By  both  Audubon  and  Bonaparte  the  female  of  the  present  species  is  said  to  have  a 
brown  instead  of  a  black  head ;  and  Audubon's  plate  shows  an  entirely  different  color 
of  the  hood  of  the  female  from  that  of  the  male.  This  statement  is  at  variance  with 
Richardson's  account  and  with  the  experience  of  authors,  except  those  two  above 
mentioned,  which  has  invariably  shown  the  hoods  of  the  two  sexes  to  be  colored  alike. 
I  have  never  seen  any  brown-headed  examples ;  and  as  the  species  is  so  abundant  that 
the  difference,  if  it  really  existed,  would  have  been  readily  detected,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  it  does  not.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  both  Audubon  and  Bonaparte  fell 
into  such  an  error,  and  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Bibliography. — The  first  si)ecific  name  of  this  species  is,  as  proven  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Philadelphia  of  Ord.  *'The  slender  and  tern-like  form  of  the  bill  probably  induced  Mr. 
Ord  to  put  it  in  Sterna,"  Until  the  name  of  Mr.  Ord's  was  revived  by  Mr.  LaWrence, 
the  species  almost  universally  received  the  appellation  of  bonaparteif  imposed  upon  it 
by  Richardson  in  1831.  It  was  referred  to  the  genus  Chroboooephalua,  by  Bmch,  in  1855. 
Bonaparte  in  his  American  Ornithology,  and  in  his  Synopsis  of  1828,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Richardson's  specific  name,  referred  the  bird  very  erroneously  to  the  capi9- 
tratus  of  Temminck,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  In  his  subsequent  works  he  adopts 
the  name  bestowed  in  honor  of  himself,  referring  the  bird  to  the  genera  Xema  and 
Garia.  I  quote  '^Larus  melanurus  Ord'^  us  a  synonym  of  the  young,  on  the  authority 
of  Bonaparte.  The  Larus  melanorhynchus  of  Temminck  is,  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  considered 
as  referring  to  this  species.  By  other  authors  it  is  placed  as  a  synonym  of  ^*  owmllatM," 
X.  subuUrostris  may  belong  here  rather  than  to  franklini. 

No  one  of  our  species  is  more  widely  dispersed  than  this.  Go  where 
we  may  in  North  America,  the  pretty  bird  may  be  seen  at  one  or  another 
season,  if  we  are  not  too  far  from  any  considerable  body  of  water.  The 
Gull  holds  its  own  from  the  Labrador  crags,  against  which  the  waves  of 
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an  angered  ocean  ceaselessly  beat,  to  the  low,  sandy  shores  of  the  Galf, 
caressed  by  the  soothing  billows  of  a  tropical  sea.  It  follows  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  two  coasts  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  making  excursions 
up  every  bay  and  estuary,  and  threads  the  course  of  all  our  three  great 
rivers,  while  performing  its  yemarkably  extensive  migrations.  Consid- 
ering in  what  high  latitudes  it  breeds,  it  is  astonishing  how  early  toward 
the  fall  it  again  appears  among  us  after  its  brief  absence.  The  last 
birds  have  not  all  left  the  United  States  in  May  ;  some  time  in  August 
the  young  come  straggling  back,  though  they  are  not  numerous  until 
the  autumn  has  fairly  set  in.  Perhaps  some  breed  in  the  United  States; 
of  this,  however,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  at  any  rate,  they 
only  do  so  along  our  northern  tier  of  States.  Very  little  is  recorded  of 
its  nidification  and  special  breeding  habits,  and  this  is  not  so  definite  as 
could  be  wished.  Audubon  says,  at  second  hand,  that  it  breeds  on  the 
islands  off  Grand  Menan ;  I  only  know  of  its  nesting  in  British  America, 
and  this  too  merely  from  the  labels  of  specimens  examined.  But  I  saw 
a  great  many  in  Labrador,  and  about  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
such  time  that  rendered  it  pretty  certain  they  had  not  bred  far  off. 

While  in  North  Carolina  I  made  some  observation  on  the  vernal  mi- 
gration, that  I  thought  interesting.  There  these  Gulls  are  simply  birds 
of  passage,  none  wintering  or  breeding.  They  ap|)ear  early  in  April,  or 
with  the  first  genial  weather,  and  may  be  seen  through  part  or  most  of 
May  j  then  they  go  off,  to  return  in  September,  and  staiy  a  month  or  so. 
But  in  spring  it  was  a  succession  of  birds  passing,  rather  than  the  same 
individuals  remaining  so  long.  Thus  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
twenty-second,  in  1869,  great  numbers  were  over  the  bay,  with  a  decided 
preponderance  of  full  plumaged  individuals.  Then,  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  weather  or  other  apparent  reason,  none  were  to  be  seen 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  tirst  week  in  May,  however,  they  became 
more  numerous  than  ever,  and,  what  seemed  singular,  this  last  lot  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  young  birds — that  is,  birds  only  a  year  old, 
as  was  shown  by  the  plumage,  lacking  the  hood,  having  the  black  bar 
on  the  tail,  and  the  upper  parts  imi)erfectly  blue,  variegated  with  gray 
and  brown.  Evidently  the  old  birds,  hurrying  north  to  breed,  led  the 
van ;  and  the  young,  with  no  such  important  business  on  hand,  came 
trooping  leisurely  in  the  rear.  The  question  was,  what  would  these 
young  birds  do  the  ensuing  summer?  Would  they  reach  the  boreal 
regions  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  perfect  fertile  birds  repair, 
after  loitering  so  late  on  the  Carolina  coast  I  or  did  they  only  propose 
to  go  part  way,  spend  the  summer  frolii-king,  and  return  with  soberer 
intentions  for  another  year  ?  I  doubt  that  any  breed  until  they  are  fall 
plumaged. 

NoTK. — The  Chrcecocephalus  minufuSy  by  some  included  amoDff  North  American  birdi, 
has  DO  grouudod  claim  to  bo  so  considered.  I  therefore  omit  the  species,  which  I  can- 
not recognize  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  until  some  conclnsive  evideDoe  ii 
brought  forward.  The  whole  claim  may  be  seen  to  rest  upon  an  identiftcatioD  of 
Sabine's,  who,  in  all  probubilityi  mistook  Philadelphia  for  minutus. 

Genus  EHODOSTETHIA,  MacgiL 

Larusy  Macgil.,  1824  ;  Rich.,  1825  (nee  Linn.). 
Bossiaf  Bp.,  Comp.  List,  1838, 62  (wee  Owen). 

Bhodoatethiay  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  li,  1842, 253  (type  Larua  roseuSy  Macgil.). — Lawr.,  R N. 
A.  1858, 856.— CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1862,  311.— Gray,  List  Br.  B.  1863,229. 

Gkn.  char.  "Body  moderate;  neck  rather  short;  head  ovate;  bill  short,  rather 
slender;  upper  mandible  with  the  dorsal  line  straight  for  half  its  length,  arcaate-de- 
curvate  toward  the  end  ;  lower  mandible  with  the  intercrural  space  narrow,  the  knot 
slight,  the  dorsal  line  concave,  the  tip  narrow ;  legs  short;  tibiae  bare  for  a  very  short 
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«pace  ;  tarsus  rather  stout,  anteriorly  sciitellate,  rough  iMihind  :  first  toe  short,  with  a 
large  curved  claw  ;  auterior  toes  moderate,  with  their  webs  entire ;  claws  rather  large, 
arched,  couipre«sed,  acute ;  plumage  soft  aud  full ;  wings  long,  rather  narrow,  pointed  : 
tail  cuueate,  of  twelve  feathers,  of  which  the  central  are  much  larger  than  the  lateral/' 

Never  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the  tyj^e  of  this  genus,  I  have  borrowed  my  diag> 
nosis  from  Macgillivray.  It.«  essential  character  lies  in  the  cnneate  tail,  which  is  a  pe- 
culiarity not  shared  by  any  other  species  of  the  subfamily.  The  pattern  of  coloration 
too  is  peculiar. 

The  type  of  the  genus  was  first  named  under,  and  for  some  years  referred  to,  the 
genus  LaruB,  In  1^38  Bonaparte  first  separated  it  gencrically  under  the  name  of  Rossia, 
This  name,  however,  had  previously  been  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a  genus  of  cepha- 
lopods.  Ehodoaiethia  of  Macgillivray  is  based  upon  the  same  type,  aud  is  the  proper 
name  to  be  employed.  The  only  known  species  of  the  genus  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
arotio  regions  of  North  America,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Old  World. 

EHODOSTETHIA  ROSEA,  Macgil. 
Wedge-tailed  GulL 

Larus  roseuB^  Macgil.,  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  v,  1824, 249.— Jard.  &  Selby,  111.  Br.  Orn.  1828, 

pi.  14.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  i^. 
EosBta  rosea,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  62. 
Bhodosteihia  rosea,  "Bp."  (tNaum.  1&54,  212;  tRev.  Zool.  Guer.  1855,  278).— Bruch, 

J.  f.  O.  1853,   106.— Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  278.— Bp.,  Consp.  ii,  1856,  230.— 

Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  856.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  311 ;  Key,  1872,  316 ; 

Check-list,  1874,  No.  557. 
Larus  rossiU  Rich.,  App.  Parrj  's  2d  Vov.  1825,  359 ;  F.  B,  A.  ii,  1831,  427.— Wils.,  111. 

1831,  pi.  3.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  — .— AuD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  1839,  324 ;  8yn. 

1839,  323;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  130  (not  flgure<l).— SCHL.,  Rev.  Grit.  1844,  128.— 

Naum.,  V.  D.  xiii,  1844,  pi.  \i88j  f.  3,  4.— MiLN.,  Zool.  1847,  1694.— Charlbsw., 

Zool.  1847,  1782.— Degl.,  Om.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  332.— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  173 

(British  instances). 
BhodoBtetkia  rosHif  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  253  ;  Br.  B.  v,  618.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii, 

1849,  653 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  229.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  771.— Blas.,  J.  f.  O. 

1865,  370. 
*<  Larus  richardsoni,  Wils."    (-Ficfe  Bp.)    (Where  ?) 

DiAG.  B,  caudd  cuneatd,  torque  collari  nigro,  rostro  nigro,  pedibus  ruhris. 

Rob, — Arctic  regions.  No  United  States  record.  Europe.  Great  Britain  (see  Gray 
&  Uarting,  I.  c).    Heligoland ;  Ibis,  1865,  103. 

Sp.  ch.  *'  Co^or.— Scapulars,  interscapulars,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  wings,  clear 
pearl-gray  ;  outer  web  of  the  tirst  quill  blackish-brown  to  its  tip,  which  is  gray  ;  tips 
of  the  scapulars  and  lesser  quills  whitish  ;  some  small  feathers  near  the  eye,  and  a 
collar  round  tbe  middle  of  the  neck,  pitch-black,  rest  of  the  plumage  white ;  the  neck 
above,  and  whole  under  plumage,  deeply  tinged  with  peach-blossom  red  in  recent  spec- 
imens ;  bill  black ;  its  nctus,  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  reddish-orange ;  legs  and 
feet  vermilion-red  ;  nails  blackish. 

**  Form. — Bill  blender,  weak,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  salient  angle  beneath  ;  the 
upper  mandible  slightly  arched  aud  compressed  toward  the  point:  the  commissure 
«lightly  curved  at  the  tip.  Wings  an  inch  longer  than  the  decidedly  cuneiform  tail; 
the  central  feathers  are  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  ones.  Tarsi  rather  stout ;  the 
thumb  very  distinct,  armed  with  a  nail  as  large  as  that  of  the  outer  toe. 

" XHm0R«ion«.— Length,  14  inches;  wing,  10.50;  tail,  5.50;  bill  above,  0.75,  along 
gape,  1.25 ;  tarsus,  1^."    [Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  427.]      - 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  contains  no  specimens  of  this  exquisite  Gull ;  and  having 
been  unable  to  examine  an  individual  elsewhere,  I  have  been  obliged  to  copy  Richard- 
son's description,  as  given  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana.  There  is  little  danger  that 
in  the  accounts  by  American  authors  of  this  species  there  will  be  found  material  dis- 
crepancies, since  1  have  not  met  with  a  single  one  who  has  not  taken  his  description 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  same  source. 

There  are  no  specimens  in  America,  to  my  knowledge.  According  to  the  editor  of 
the  Ibis  (1865),  no  more  than  live  specimens  were  then  known  :  the  one  from  Melville 
peninsula,  June,  1823,  in  the  University  Museum^  Edinburgh ;  another  in  the  Derby 
Museum,  believed  to  be  from  the  same  source;  one  at  Mayeuce,  from  Kamtschatka; 
one  in  the  Gsetke  collection,  from  Heligoland  ;  and  one  in  possession  of  Herr  Beuzon, 
of  Copenhagen,  obtaineil  on  the  Faeroes  in  February,  1863.  Mr.  Harting  cit^s  an  exam- 
ple recorded  (Zool.  as  above)  from  Yorkshire,  but  adds  that  accounts  diSer  as  to  locality 
and  date  of  capture. 

Discussion  of  synonymy, — This  Gull  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ushered  into  ornitholo- 
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gical  literature  under  tryinn:  circumstances,  which  caused  pointed  personalitiee.  I 
think,  however,  that  its  proper  name  is  not  doubtful,  as  may  be  made  evident.  Th€^ 
bird  was  first  mentioned  by  Macgiilivray  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society  for 
January,  1^4,  under  the  name  of  Larus  roeeus.  This  author  does  not,  it  is  tme,  give  » 
formal  description  of  the  species ;  and  also  acknowledges  in  his  subsequent  works,  that 
his  name  was  only  a  '^  provisional ''  appellation.  In  the  following  year  Richardson,  io 
the  Appendix  to  Parry's  Second  Vovage,  named  the  bird  Laru$  rossii^  and  accompaniee 
his  name  with  a  description  ;  and  altbough  this  latter  author  admits  that  the  bird  was 
called  roseus  before  he  named  it  rossiij  yet  he  claims  precedence  for  bis  name,  on  the 
grounds  that  his  was  the  tirst  published  description.  The  priority  of  Macgillivray'a 
roieuB  bein^  clearly  established,  and  his  name  indisputably  referring  to  the  species 
under  consideration,  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  set  aside  because  it  was 
only  a  '* provisional"  designation  given  by  one  not  *' commissioned''  to  dencribe  the 
object.  I  think  that  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  changing  the  name.  Roles  of 
nomenclature  require  the  adoption  in  every  instance  of  the  first  published  name  when 
it  is  by  any  means  identifiable.  The  first  identifiable  name  to  go  on  record,  no  matter 
how  it  gets  there,  must  be  used  if  it  be  not  antedated  in  the  same  genus,  and  not 
wholly  inept ;  and  an  author  has  no  more  right  to  change  a  name  of  his  own  than  any 
one  else's.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  introduce  a  '^  provisional "  name  without  becoming 
bonnd  by  it.  I  am  ignorant  of  what  the  *'  personal "  or  '^official"  circumstances  of  this 
case  were ;  but  according  to  the  record,  Macgiilivray's  only  fault  was  in  not  standing 
by  the  name  he  originally  bestowed. 

Oenus  XEMA,  Leach. 

=iLaru8,  Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  520  (L.  sabinei). 

=iLaru8,  Prev.  &,  Des  Murs,  Voy.  Venus,  1855,  277  (Z.  furcatua), 

'^Xema,  Leach,  Ross's  Voy.  App.  1825,  p.  Ivii  (L.  saMnti), 

z=:Xenia,  Bruch.  J.  f.  0. 1853,  103. 

<  Gavia,  Macgu^,  Man.  ii,  1842,  241  (L.  sabinei). 

>  Creagrua,  Bp.,  *a854"  (L.  furcaius), 

Qen.  char.  Tail  forked  (here  only  in  Latince).  Head  hooded,  with  a  more  or  lets 
evident  darker  collar.    Bill  black,  with  light  tip.    Size  moderate  and  small. 

With  a  general  bearing  toward  Chroecocephalus^  in  the  hooded  head  and  other  featnrc9» 
the  genus  is  distinguished  from  this  or  any  group  of  Larince  by  the  stemine  character 
of  forked  tail.  The  name  is  generally  restricted  to  the  ty|>e,  a  **  genus"  Creagrus  being 
employed  for  the  second  known  species ;  but  the  latter  is  apparently  a  true  Xema.  The 
two  are  readlily  distinguished,  as  follows : 

Small :  Wing,  11  inches  or  less ;  tail,  lightly  forked  ;  a  definite  black  col- 
lar bounding  the  hood  ;  feet,  black Sabinei. 

Large :  Wing,  16  inches  or  more ;  tail,  deeply  forked ;  black  collar  incon- 
conspicnous;  feet,  red furcatum. 

XEMA  SABINEI,  (Sab.)  Leach. 
Fork-tailed  GuH. 

Laru8  sabinei,  J.  Sab.,  Linn.  Trans,  xii,  1818,  522,  pi.  29. — Jen.,  Man.  1828,  270. — WiLS., 
111.  Zool.  1831,  pi.  8.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  428.— Nutt.,  Man.  Om.  ii, 
1834,  295.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  561,  pi.  285 ;  Syn.  1839,  323  ;  B.  Am.  vii, 
1844,  127,  pi.  441.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 95.— Temm.,  Man.  iv,1840, 
488.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xiii,  1844,  pi.  3tf8,  f.  1,2.— SCHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  128:  Mas. 
P.-B.  iv,  1863,  Larij  p.  44.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  332.-r-MiDi>.,  Sib.  Eeiae, 
ii,  1853,  244,  pi.  24,  f.  5,  pi.  25,  f.  1  (pullus  et  (WMm).— Hart.,  Br.  B.  1872,  171 
(Great  Britain,  numerous  instances). 

Xerna  sabinei,  Leach,  App.  Ross's  Voy.  1825,  p.  Ivii,  fig.  — ;  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826^  177, 

^     pi.  20.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  183(;,  54.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  62 ;  Comptes  Rendus,  1856, 

•     771.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  655;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  236.— Bruch,  J.f.O. 

1855,  292.— Blas.,  ibid  1865,  370.-Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  857.— Newt.,  P.  Z.& 

1861    ..---,  _     _ - 

An 

Dall 

1872,  183  (Great  Salt  Lake).- Couks,  Key,  1872,  317  ;  Check-list,  No.  558. 
Gavia  sabini^  Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  241. 
«  Lartis  collai^,  Sab."     ( Fide  Br. )    ( Where  ?) 
"Xeiwa  coUariSy  Leach.*'    {Fide  Gray.)    (Where  t) 
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JDiAO.  X,  minor^  eaudd  emarginatdy  capite  cucullatOt  collo  torquato,  roBiro  nigro  apUx  flavor 
pedibus  nigri$.    Long,  ioL  14.00  poll. 

Hob, — Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Spitzbergen.  In  America,  soath  in  win- 
ter to  New  York,  atad  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage, — Bill  black  to  the  angle,  abrtmtly  bright  chrome  from  angle 
to  tip.  Month  bngbt  orange ;  eyelids  orange ;  legs  and  feet  blacK.  Hood  uniform  clear 
deep  slate,  bounded  inferiorly  by  a  ring,  narrowest  on  the  nape,  of  deep  Yelvety  black. 
Lower  part  of  neck  all  ronnd,  tail  and  its  coverts,  fonr  inner  primaries,  secondaries, 
greater  part  of  greater  coverts,  tips  of  tertials,  except  the  innermost,  and  whole  under 
parts,  pure  white.  Mantle  slate-blue,  extending  quft«  to  the  tine  of  the  inner  tertials. 
ildge  of  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  with  the  bastard  wing,  black.  First  five  prima- 
ries, with  their  shafts,  black  ;  their  extreme  tips,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  webs, 
to  near  the  end,  white.  Other  primaries  white,  the  sixth  with  a  touch  of  black  on  the 
outer  web.    Emargination  of  tail  1.25  inches. 

IHmen9ion8. — Length,  13.75 ;  wing,  10.75 ;  bill,  1 ;  along  gax>e,  1.50 ;  height  at  angle, 
0.30 ;  tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  same. 

Toung-of'the^year. — (No.  50182,  Plover  Bay,  Sept.  1867.)  Tail  forked,  nearly  as  in  the 
adult.  Bill  small  and  weak,  flesh-color  and  dusky.  Legs  apparently  flesh-colored. 
No  hood  nor  collar.  Most  of  the  head,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  parts  in  gen- 
eral, slaty-gray,  transversely  waved  with  brownish-white ;  each  feather  being  tipped 
with  this  color.  Under  parts  white.  Tail  white,  with  a  broad  terminal  bar  of  black, 
an  inch  wide  on  the  central  rectrices,  growing  narrower  on  the  others  successively  ;  on 
the  outermost  sometimes  invading  oulir  one  wel).  This  black  bar  very  narrowly  edged 
with  white.  Wings  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  the  adult,  but  the  white  on  the 
inner  webs  more  restricted,  and  the  white  tips  very  small  or  wanting  altogether. 
Dimensions  a  little  less  than  those  of  the  adult. 

The  pictura  of  the  primaries  in  the  above-debcribed  specimen  is  remarkably  like  the 
adult's,  considering  how  young  the  si)ecimen  is  ;  but  I  presume  the  condition  is  con- 
stant, or  at  least  usual.  As  the  bird  advances  toward  maturity  the  primaries  gain  more 
decide<l  white  tips ;  the  black  bar  disappears  from  the  tail ;  the  upper  parta  become 
first  mottled  with  the  clear  i>earl-blue  of  the  adults,  then  lose  altogether  the  feathers 
of  the  present  hue  and  pattern.  Exactly  at  what  time  the  hood  and  collar  are  assum^ 
I  cannot  say  ;  I  should  Judge  not  till  the  second  year. 

The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  varies  greatly  in  size.  Half  of  the  bill  may  be  yellow ; 
or  the  yellow  may  be  reduced  to  nil:  but  birds  with  an  entirely  black  bill  are  not  often 
seen.  The  adult  winter  plumage  I  have  not  seen,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  hood  is 
lost  or  not ;  but  I  should  judge^  from  analogy,  that  it  is  not  retained.  The  species 
varies  less  than  most  Gulls ;  in  fact  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  on  this  score.  The 
bill  varies,  as  usual,  in  length  and  stoutness.  Young  birds  look  somethinp^  like  young 
Cnracocephalus  philadelphiCj  bnt  I  believe  the  tail  is  always  at  least  emargiuate. 

This  species  was  first  introduced  in  1818  by  Capt.  J.  Sabine  as  Larue  sabineiy  but  its 

Seculiarities  were  almost  immediately  made  the  basis  for  generic  separation  by  Leach, 
[acgillivray  referred  it  to  the  genus  Gavia.  1  have  not  been  able  to  verify  Bonaparte's 
•quotation  of  ''  Larue  coUaris  Sabine."  The  same  author  incorrectly  gives  Leach  as 
authority  for  the  specific  name. 

XEMA  FURCATUM,  (Neb.)  Bruch. 
Swallow-tailed  Gall. 

Moueite  a  queue  fourchue^  Neboux,  Rev.  Zool.  iii,  1840,  290. 

Larus  furcatus^  Pkev.  &  Des  Mlks,  Zool.  Voy.  Venus,  Ois.  1855,  277,  pi.  10. 

Xema  furcatum,  Bruch,  J.  f.  O.  1853, 103.— Coles,  Key,  1872,  317  ;  Check-list,  No.  550. 

Crtagrus  furcaiun,  Bp.,  *'  1854.' — BiaCH,  J.  f.  O.  1855,  292.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 

771.— Lawk.,  B.  X.  A.  1^5^,  857.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  312.— Blas., 

J.  f.  O.  1865,  370. 

DiAG.  **  L,  8uprd  dneraceus,  capite  coUoquefuliginoee  nigresceniibus ;  subivs  albue;  8trigdpo$t' 
oculari  et  baei  frontali  albis  ;  paljtebriH  auraiiliis,  tarsis  palmisque  rubria.^^ 

Ilah. — Coast  of  California,    (f)  Also,  Arctic  regions. 

Adult. — Bill  of  moderate  robustness,  much  bent  at  the  tip,  black  at  its  base,  white 
towanl  its  apex,  with  "a  small  rounded  white  spot  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible.'^  Tarsi,  toes,  and  interdigital  membranes,  red ;  the  claws  black. 
IrideM  red  the  [edges  of  the]  eyelids  orauge.  Head,  and  greater  part  of  the  neck  all 
round,  black  I'^gris  brun,"  Neboux;  ^^fuliginoek  nigreecentibue,^  Pkevost  and  De8 
MuRs;].    Mantle  light  gray  [**6/<iwc  5^-»«,"  Nedoux].    Breast,  belly,  under  surfaces  of 

the  wio^s,  and  the  tail,  pure  white.    The  folded  wings  reach inches  beyond  the 

tail.    Pnmaries  bordered  both  internally  and  ex.emauly  with  blausk.    Middle  wing- 
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coverts  white ;  greater  coverts  slaty-gray  [flrdoi««Te],  bordered  with  white.  Tail  deeply 
forked  ;  the  exteroal  pair  of  rectrices  baViog  an  elongation  not  met  with  in  any  other 
species  of  the  subfamily. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  a  speoimen  of  this 
rare  and  remarkable  Gull.  The  Smithsonian  has  never  received  an  example,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  elistence  of  one  in  any  American  collection.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  since  the  original  description  by  Neboux,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  subsequent  accounts,  both  of  American  and  European  omithologistSy  is  brief, 
deficient,  and  unbatisfactQry.  Fortunately,  however,  the  species  is  one  presenting  sncb 
peculiar  features,  that  no  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  it.  I  have  taken  my  diag- 
nosis from  the  Zoology  of  the  Vovage  of  the  Venus,  and  compiled  the  above  outline 
description  from  Neboux's  original  account.  I  transcribe  the  further  remarks  of  MM. 
Provost  and  Des  Mure : 

*'  In  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  usually  experienced  in  determining  the  species  com- 
posing the  ^enus  LaruSy  on  account  of  their  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the 
many  variations  in  colors  which  each  presents,  the  one  in  question  may  be  distingnished 
at  a  glance  by  its  orange  eyelids  and  red  legs  and  webs,  and  particularly  by  the  two 
white  spots  which  ornament  the  forehead  at  the  upper  mandible ;  though  the  red  feec 
are  indeed  shared  by  several  other  species,  e.  g.j  L.  kcnmatorhynchus  King,  and  hanapartei 
Richardson.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  the  semicircular  white  spot  on  the  under  eyelid,, 
because  this  also  exists  in  the  franklini  and  bonapartei  of  Richardson.  The  two  other 
most  striking  and  remarkable  featu^s  of  the  species  lie  in  the  decurved  bill,  which  is 
a  little  like  Uiat  of  Larus  modeiftus  Tschudi ;  and  in  the  deeply  forked  shape  of  the  tail, 
which  is  elsewhere  only  found  among  typical  Sternince." 

Bibliography, — The  species  was  first  introduced  by  Xeboux,  as  above,  in  1840,  under 
the  appellation  of  ''La  mouette  k  queue  fourchue,''  no  Latin  binomial  designation 
being  given.  Upon  this  name  and  description  MM.  Provost  and  Des  Mars  loonded 
in  1^55  their  Lams  furcatua.  In  consequence,  doubtless,  of  its  forked  tail,  it  was  in 
18&3  referred  by  Bruch  to  the  genus  Xema.  A  distinct  genus  was  first  framed  for  it  by 
Bonaparte  in  18.54. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned  I  have  been  favored,  through  the  courtesy  of  Howard 
Saunders,  es(^..  with  an  original  description  of  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Under  date  ot  March  6, 1873,  Mr.  Saunders  writes  me  that  the  bird  is  a  true  Xema,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  an  Arctic  species.  ''  Head,  neck,  and  throat,  of  a  sootier 
color  than  in  X.  sahineiy  darKening  toward  the  base  of  the  hood,  but  not  forming  a  dis- 
tinct black  collar,  as  in  this  species ;  a  white  frontal  baud ;  under  parts  and  tail  pure 
white,  the  latter  more  deeply  forked  than  in  sahinei ;  mantle  pale  pearl-gray,  somewhat 
darker  on  the  wing-coverts ;  primaries  blackish-brown  on  outer  webs  and  continuation 
of  inner  webs,  thence  white,  except  at  tip ;  secondaries  white,  tinged  with  ^ray  at 
their  tips ;  bill  blacldsh,  tipped  with  horn-yellow  from  the  angle.  Wing,  16.50  inches; 
tarsi,  nearly  2  inches ;  middle  toe  the  same ;  hind  toe  very  small,  but  bearing  a  well- 
developed  claw.'' 

Subfamily  Steenin^. 

DiAG.  LaridcB  rostro  integro,  paragnatho. 

Ch.  Bill  entire,  its  upper  and  under  mandible  of  equal  length  ;  always  compressed, 
and  higher  than  broad.  Curve  of  culmeu  gentle  and  ^rakdual  from  base  to  apex. 
Commissure  gently  declinato-coi^vex,  sometimes  slightly  sinuate  at  base.  Symphysis 
of  inferior  mandibular  rami  much  more  extensive  than  in  Lestridince  or  Larincdj  but  the 
emiueutia  symphysis  less  marked.  Interramal  space  narrow.  Encroachment  of  feath- 
ers on  the  bill  as  in  Larincp.  Nostrils  linear-oblong;  lateral,  direct,  pervious,  varying 
with  genera  as  regards  degree  of  approximation  to  the  base  of  the  bill.  Wings  ex- 
tremely leugthenea,  narrow,  and  acute,  the  first  primary  much  the  longest,  the  rest 
rapidly  gradiiated.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.  Tail  usually  much  elongate 
and  deeply  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  being  more  or  less  attenuated  and  filiform ;  only 
occasionally  short  and  broad  (Gclochelidon),  or  graduated  (AnouSj  &Ai.).  Legs  placed 
rather  further  back,  and  less  decidedly  ambnlutorial  than  in  Larinw.  Tibia  denuded 
for  a  varying  distance.  Tarsi  short  and  usually  sleuder ;  scutellate  and  reticulate,  as 
in  Larince.  Toes  of  moderate  length,  and  of  the  usual  relative  proportions.  Webs 
rather  narrow,  and  (except  in  Aiious^  &.c.)  more  or  less  oxcisc<l.  Claws  small,  com- 
pressed, but  much  curved  and  acute.  Size  moderate,  or  verv  small.  General  form 
slender  and  delicate.  Plumage  as  in  other  subfamilies,  but  the  pterylee  narrow,  the 
sexes  hardly  differing  in  coloration,  but  the  variations  with  age  and  season  very  great. 

For  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  subfamily,  see  under  head  of  Sterna  hirumdo. 

The  generic  ana  subgeneric  groups  of  the  Sterninoi  are  rather  better  marked  thxui 
those  of  the  Larinoi.  They  are  in  number  about  thirteen.  Of  these  more  than  half 
(seven)  are  represented  in  North  America.  Phwthuifa,  GygiSy  and  several  subgenera  near 
Anous  are  extralimital.  The  North  American  forms  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the 
following  analysis.  Hi/drochelidon  and  Anous  may  be  regarde<l  as  genera,  the  remainder 
being  subgenera  of  Sterna. 
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A.  Nostrils  sab-basal.    Frontal  antise  proroiDent,  embracing  base  of 

cnlmen.  Tail  more  or  less  forked.  Tarsus  not  shorter  than 
middle  toe  n^itbout  the  claw.  Lateral  toes  mnoh  shorter  than 
the  middle.    Webs  excised (rroiip  Stebkejb: 

a.  Webs  moderately  incised.  Tail  well  formed,  generally 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  wing.  Under  parts  white 
or  light.  • 

a'.  Upper  parts  pearl-gray.    Cap  in  summer  black,  or 
a  black  bar  through  eye. 

1.  Bill  short  and  very  stout,  somewhat  gull- 
like, black.  Tarsi  much  longer  than  the 
toes,  black.  Tail  lightly  forkMi.  Medium 
size OtHoohMUnu 

'Z.  Bill  long,  large,  bright  colored,  or  with  yel- 
low tip.  An  occipital  crest.  Feet  black. 
Forking  of  tail  variable.    Of  large  size . .  TkaloMeiiM^ 

3.  Bill  moderate,  slender,  usually  bright  col- 

ored, like  the  feet.    No  crest.    Tail  long, 

deeply  forked.    Size  medium  and  small..  Stebka. 

V,  Upper  parts  dusky.    Cap  like  the  back. 

4.  Bill  and  feet  black.    A  white  frontal  cres- 

cent   HoUplaiMU. 

h.  Webs  deeply  incised  (feet  little  more  than  semipalmate). 
Tail  merely  emarginate,  hardly  or  not  half  as  long  as 
the  wing.    Under  parts  in  summer  black Hydbochsijdon,, 

B.  Nostrils  nearly  median.    No  frontal  antise,  the  feathers  eztendins 

further  on  culmen  than  at  the  sides.  Tail  double-rounded. 
Tarsi  very  short.  Toes  lengthened,  the  lateral  nearly  as  long 
as  the  middle,  with  full  webs Group  AXOTLM, 

Color  fuliginous AK0U8. 

Subgenus  Gelochelidon,  Brehm. 

<^St€rnay  MoNT.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.    (5.  anglica,) 

X  Thalasseusj  Boie,  Isis,  1B22,  563  (not  type). 

X  Viralra,  Steph.,  Oen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  174  (not  of  Leach). 

^Gelochetidorij  Brehm,  Naturg.  Vog.  Deutsch.  1831,  p.  — .    (5.  anglica,) 

=rLaropis^  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1225.    (8.  anglica.) 

Char.  Bill  rather  shorter  than  the  head,  exceedingly  robust,  not  very  acute,  com- 
pressed ;  the  culmen  nearly  straight  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  very  declinato-oonvex 
to  the  tip,  rather  broad  and  rounded  for  its  whole  length ;  the  ^onys  about  straight; 
rami  slightly  concave;  symphyseal  eminence  well  marked;  tomiaof  lower  mandible 
inflected  ;  commissure  gently  curved.  Height  of  bill  at  base,  a  third  of  total  length. 
Nasal  groove  exceedingly  short  and  broad,  not  deep ;  nostrils  short,  widely  oval,  placed 
very  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  just  beyond  the  termination  .of  the  featners.  Wings 
exceedingly  long  and  acute,  each  primary  surpassing  the  next  by  a  full  inch  ;  the  sec- 
ondaries short,  soft,  obliquely  incurved  at  their  extremities.  Tail  rather  short,  con- 
tained 2^  times  in  the  wing  from  the  carpus ;  deeply  emarginate,  but  its  lateral  feathers 
not  elongated  nor  attenuated.  Feet  long  and  stout  for  this  subfamily.  Tarsus  shorter 
than  the  bill,  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Hind  toe  remarkably  developed, 
being  unusually  long  for  this  subfamily ;  inner  shorter  than  outer ;  interdigital  mem- 
branes moderately  broad,  deeply  incised,  especially  the  inner.-  Tibia  naked  for  half  an 
inch.  Claws  slender,  slightly  arched,  acute.  Scutella  as  in  Stemince  generally.  Size 
moderate.  Tail  and  rump  concolor  with  the  back.  Anatomical  characters  those  of 
Stemince  generally. 

The  above  diagnosis  is  of  a  group  which  differs  chiefly  from  other  Steminat^  in  the  robust 
and  obtuse  bill,  though  other  characters  may  be  noted.  The  bill  not  distantly  resembles 
that  of  Larina,  and  the  group  may  be  looked  upou  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  subfamilies.  It  differs  in  pattern  of  coloration  from  most  other  Terns,  in  having 
the  color  of  the  mantle  continued  uninterruptedly  on  to  the  tail.  Anatomical  differ- 
ences between  it  and  Sterna  proper  are  hardly  to  be  appreciated,  except,  of  course, 
those  characters  of  the  bones  upon  which  the  proportions  of  the  bill  aud  feet  depend. 

Of  the  several  accredited  species  sup])osed  to  compose  the  genus.  North  America 
possesses  but  one,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Europe. 

The  genus  has  but  few  synonyms,  the  species  comprised  in  it  having  been  ordinarily 
referred  to  Sterna.  Waglers  synonym  (Laropis)  is  antedated  by  GelodieUdon  of  Brehm, 
which  latter  is  the  first  distinctive  name. 
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STERNA  (GELOCHELIDON)  ANGLICA,  Mont 

Gull-billed  Tern. 

Sterna  anglica,  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813,  p.  —.—Leach,  Cat.  1816, 41.— Temm.,  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  1820,  745.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 143.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834.  269.— Jkn., 
Man.  1835,  269.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  ▼,  1839,  127,  pL 
410  ;  Syn.  1839,  316:  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  81,  pi.  430.— Keys.  &.  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur. 
1840,  98.— ScuiNZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840, 374.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  1844,  301,  pi.  127,  t 
270.— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  353.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit  Oie.  Eur.  1844,  130.— Gray,  G. 
of  B.  iii,  1849, 659 ;  List  Br.  B.  lt<63, 241.— Degl.,  Cm.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 336.— Pctn., 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  230  (quote*  Emm.,  B.  Mass.  p.  6).— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
38.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  867  (Brazil).— Radde,  Reise,  ii,  1863,  388  (Siberia).— 
Coues,  Key,  1872,  319.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Thalasseua  anglicuSf  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563. 

Viralva  anglica,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 174. 

Laropis  anglica,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1225. 

Gelochelidon  anglica,  Bp.,  List,  1838, 61 ;  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772.— Boie,  Isis,  1844, 187.— 
Coues,  Pr.  Pbila,  Acad.  1862,  536  (critical).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (Guate- 
mala).—Salv.,  Ibis,  1866, 199  (Guatemala).— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868, 30a— 
Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii, 
1868, 126  (S.  Carolina).— GuNDL.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  392  (Cuba ;  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  234).— 
SCL.  &  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  5*2  (Tropical  America).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  82. 

Sterna  stuhherica,  Otto,  "Deuta.  Ubera.  Buflfon." 

Stema  arane^y  Wms.,  Am.  Orn.,  viii,  1814, 143,  pi.  72,  f.  6.— Vieill.,  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  1819,  169 ;  Fu.  Fran9.  1828,  398.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A. 
1858,  859.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  272.— Coues  &  Prent.,  Smiths. 
Rep.  1861,  418.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90.— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  44 
(Texas).— Pei^.,  Orn.  Bras.  325  (Brazil).— BuRM.,  Syst.  Uebers.  iii,  452. 

Velochelidon  aranea,  Bp^  List,  1838,  61. 

Stema  risona,  Brehm,  Lehrb.  1823,  683  ;  "  Beitr.  iii,  650." 

Stema  macrotarsa,  Gould. 

Sterna  affinis,  Horsf.  {Me  Blas.). 

Oelochelidon  palustris,  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1642,  237  ;  Br.  B.  v,  — . 

Gelochelidon  oalthica,  agrariay  meridionaliSf  Breum,  V.  D.  772,  773,  774. 

DiAG.  S.  roBiro  hrevif  robusto ;  rostro  pedibusque  nigrU  ;  pallio  ccBruleaoentc-perlaoeo,  wropf- 
gio  concolorCf  caudd  emarginaid. 

Eab, — Nearly  cosmopolitan.    In  North  America,  chiefly  Eastern  CJnited  States ;  not 
detected  on  the  Pacific  side.    Patagonia  (Darwin,  Voy.  Beag.  145). 

Adult  in  summer.— Bill  with  the  culmen  regularly  declinato-convex  from  near  the 
base  to  the  tip  ;  the  culmen  broad  and  flatten^,  especially  basally.  Outline  of  rami  a 
little  concave ;  gonys  very  long,  its  outline  about  straight.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  a 
third  of  total  length ;  its  width  very  much  less  than  its  height.  Both  mandibles 
marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  strise.  Angle  between  the  rami  moderately  acate; 
the  symphyseal  eminence  well  marked  ;  the  tip  not  very  acute.  Nasal  groove  exceed- 
ingly short,  wide,  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  not  deep.  Nostrils  unusually  wide^ 
broadly  oval,  short,  lateral,  pervious,  placed  very  far  back,  only  Just  anterior  to  tbe 
termination  of  the  feathers.  The  feathers  extend  on  tbe  side  of  the  bill  bot  little  far- 
ther than  on  the  culmen,  the  re-entrant  angle  formed  there  being  very  obtuse.  Thoee 
on  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible  do  not  extend  so  far  as  on  the  upper.  Submental 
space  feathered  almost  to  the  symphysis.  Head  of  ordinary  stemine  aspect;  body 
rather  stout,  full,  and  thick  set.  Wing  lengthened,  as  long  as  the  whole  body  and  tail. 
Primaries  exceedingly  long,  narrowing  regularly  from  base  to  tip,  which  latteV  is  atten- 
uated and  acute.  The  first  surpasses  the  second  by  a  full  inch ;  tbe  rest  are  rapidly 
graduated.  Secondaries  short  and  inconspicuous.  Tertials  rather  long,  broad,  and 
owing.  Tail  quite  short  for  this  subfamily,  contained  2^  times,  or  more,  on  the  wing 
from  the  carpus.  The  emargination  is  moderate,  amounting  to  about  If  inches.  The 
middle  pair  of  feathers  are  broad  almost  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded,  with 
only  a  slightly  acute  apex  just  at  the  tip  of  the  rhachis ;  the  lateral  ones  grow  ^ucooss- 
ively  more  elongated  and  tapering  ;  the  outer  pair  maintains  its  breadth  until  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  when  it  rather  suddenly  narrows  and  grows  acute.  The  feet 
are  rather  long ;  the  tarsus  considerably  exceediui;  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  The  tibi» 
are  long,  naked  for  half  an  inch,  but  have  no  feathers  inserted  into  them  for  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  scutellse  or  reticulations.  The 
tarsus  is  compressed,  moderately  smooth,  anteriorly  defended  with  the  ordinary  row  of 
scntella,  which  break  up  toward  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  into  two  or  more  rows;  posteri- 
orly and  laterally  it  is  reticulated  with  small,  smooth,  yerx  regular  polygonal  (cbieAy 
hexagonal )  scales.    Anterior  toes  of  ordinary  relative  length ;  but  the  hallux  is  remark- 
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ably  develop!^  for  this  subfamily,  and  is  inserted  rather  low  down.  Webs  onlv  mod- 
erately broad,  and  deeply  incised,  especially  the  outer  one.  Claws  exceedingly  slender, 
little  arched,  very  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one  moderately  dilated,  not 
serrated. 

Crown  and  long  occipital  crest  deep  glossy  greenish-black.  This  pileum  extends  on 
each  side  to  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eye,  and  leaves  only  a  very  narrow 
line  of  white  to  run  along  the  edge  of  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  upx>er  mandiblts ; 
and  it  grows  even  wider  on  the  latero-nuchal  regions  behind  the  eyes.  Neck  all  round, 
aud  under  parts,  white.  Mantle  light  pearl-blue,  this  color  extending  on  the  rump  to 
the  tail,  and  quite  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices.  The  tail  feathers  indeed  are  deepest 
colored  at  their  tips,  fading  into  nearly  pure  white  towiurd  their  bases,  on  that  ]K>rtion 
of  each  feather  which  is  covered  with  the  next  one.  The  color  of  the  mantle  extends 
quite  to  the  tips  of  the  tertials,  but  dilutes  a  little  toward  the  apices  of  the  seconda- 
ries. Shafts  of  primaries  yellowish-white.  Primaries  all  grayish-black,  deepest  on  the 
outer  vane  of  the  first ;  but  this  color  is  so  heavily  silvered  as  to  be  really  much  lighter 
in  appearance.  All  the  primaries  have  on  their  inner  webs  a  space  of  white,  which  ex- 
teucls  toward  their  apices  for  a  varying  distance  on  each.  On  the  first  tne  white  is 
largest,  purest,  aud  extends  furthest ;  is  distinctly  defined  from  the  black,  and  has  not 
a  margin  of  black  along  its  iuuer  border,  except  just  at  its  apex.  The  amount  of  the 
white  diminishes  in  length  and  breadth  with  each  successive  primary,  until  on  the  last 
one  it  is  iucouspicous;  still  it  is  quite  perceptible  on  all.  The  bill  is  black,  with  or 
without  a  minute  yellowish  tip.    The  legs  and  feet  are  grbenish-black. 

Adult,  icinter  plumage. — The  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  as  usual  among  StennncB, 
hardly  differs,  except  in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  The  black  usually  becomes  re- 
stricted chiefly  to  the  occiput  and  nape,  extending  forward  over  the  auricular  and 
temiK)ral  regions  to  the  eye,  and  sometimes  almost  entirelv  disappearing,  leaving  the 
whole  head  pure  white,  except  a  slight  dusky  trace  through  the  eye  and  on  the  auric- 
ulars.  There  is  the  usual  ante-ocular  lunula.  The  forehead  is  entirely  pure  white ;  on 
the  crown  this  color  decreases  in  amount,  becoming  mixed  with  blackish-brown,  and 
on  the  occiput  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  general  tint  of  the  up]>er  parts  is  per- 
haps rather  lighter  than  in  summer.  For  a  while  after  the  autumnal  moult  the  prima- 
ries are  also  rather  lighter  than  in  summer,  but  toward  spring  they  become  fully 
as  dark. 

Touug-of-the-year. — The  brll  is  blackish-brown,  lighter  toward  its  tip,  dusky  yellowish 
or  dull  flesh-color  toward  the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Legs  and  feet  dull  brown- 
ish, the  claws  blackish-brown.  The  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  light  pearl-blue, 
as  in  the  adults,  extending  over  the  whole  back  from  the  neck  to  the  upper  tail-coverts, 
and  including  the  median  and  greater  coverts,  and  the  tertials.  The  continuity  of  this 
eolor,  however,  is  interrupted  by  numerous  more  or  less  distinct  crcsceutic  or  nastate 
«pots  of  dull  brownish.  Each  feather  bears  a  spot  toward  its  extremity  ;  its  extreme 
tip,  however,  being  yellowish  or  ochraceous- white,  nruch  lighter  than  the  ground  color 
of  the  upper  parts.  Along  the  edg«  tf  the  fore-arm  there  is  the  ordinary  band  ol 
brownish-black  on  the  least  coverts.  The  forehead  and  greater  part  of  the  vertex  la 
white ;  but  this  color  is  interrupted  on  the  latter  by  narrow  lines  of  black  along  the 
shaft  of  each  feather ;  these  lines  growing  larger  and  wider  toward  the  occiput  aud 
nape,  where  the  white  nearly  disappears.  An  ante-ocular  orescent  aud  post-ocular 
space  of  brownish-black.  The  neck  all  round,  aud  the  whole  under  parts,  including 
the  inner  wing-coverts  and  upner  as  well  as  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white.  Primaries 
much  as  in  the  adults ;  their  shafts  white.  Secondaries  as  in  the  adults.  The  tail  is 
less  deeply  forked ;  the  rectrices  much  as  in  the  adults,  but  fading  into  pure  or  yellow- 
ish-white at  their  tips,  each  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  hastate  subterminal  spot  of 
brownish.  The  general  proportions  are  somewhat  less  than  in  the  adult,  especially  as 
regards  the  length  of  the  bill  aud  of  the  lateral  rectrices. 

Dimenaious. — Leugth,  13  to  14.50  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  33  to  35 ;  bill,  1.40 ;  the  gai)e, 
-2 ;  gonys,  0.60 ;  height  at  base,  0.45 ;  tibia)  naked  ^  inch,  no  feathers  iuserted  for  f 
inch;  tarsus  (average),  1.30;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.10;  b^lux,  with  its  claw,  0.40 ; 
wing,  from  carpus,  11.75  to  12.25  ;  tail,  to  end  of  outer  feather,  5.50 ;  depth  of  emargin- 
ation,  1.50  to  1.75  inches.  ^^  Average  weight  6^  oz.  avoird."  Female  usually,  but  not 
always,  smaller  than  the  mtile. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  si>ecies  do  not  present  any  sjiecial  peculiarities,  and 
th.erefore  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce  a  description  of  them. 

This  strongly  marked  and  well-known  species  i*eqnires  no  further  description  than 
the  above.  The  chief  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  appear  to  be  those  of  dimensions. 
In  the  above  paragraph  I  have  given  what  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  the  average. 
The  amount  of  variation  is  well  displayed  in  the  table  ^ven  by  Audubon.  Most  authors 
assert  that  the  female  is  the  smaller ;  but  although  this  seems  usually  to  be  the  case,  it 
does  not  always  hold.  The  amount  of  emargination  of  the  tail  in  adult  birds  seems 
to  be  pretty  constant,  being,  comparatively,  free  from  both  accidental  or  sexual  variation. 

The  comparisons  I  have  made  of  S.  anglica  with  S.  ^^aranea"  have  couviuced  me  that 
•thece  is  not  the  slightest  grounds  on  which  to  found  a  species  distinct  from  the  Europ- 
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eau.  I  have  beeu  unable  to  detect  any  cliscrepaDcies,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  charac- 
ters have  ever  been  assigned  to  our  bird.  Wilson,  in  his  description,  does  not  compare 
it  with  the  European,  doubtless  for  the  best  of  reasons — that  he  did  not  kQow  it.  Hia 
nauie,  however,  has  beeu  generally  adopted  for  our  bird  since  the  time  of  its  use  in  that 
connection  by  Bonaparte,  in  Iri'SS. 

Synonymy. — Tbe  name  anglica  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  since  the  bird,  thoogb 
then  described  from  specimens  shot  in  England,  seems  to  be  much  less  abundant  in  that 
country-  than  in  most  other  places  where  found.  As,  however,  there  is  implied  in  the 
name  no  actual  geographical  error,  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  it,  as  was  done  by 
Macgillivray.  Several  names,  additional  to  those  above  cited,  appear  to  belong  here, 
but  as  I  have  made  no  critical  examination  of  these  supposed  species,  I  do  not  here 
consider  them.  Schlegel  unites  a  number  of  current  species,  and  is  probably  right  in 
80  doing. 

Subgenus  Thalasseus,  Bate, 

<  Stemaj  Pall.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv. 

<  TkaJatfseus,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563  (type  S.  caspiaj  Pall.).— CouES,  Rev.  Siernina  N.  A. 
Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  Dec.  1^62,  536. 

Hydroprognfij  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1j?29,  91.    (S.  caspia,) 
Sylochdidon,  Bkehm,  Vog.  Deutsch.  1831,  770.    (5.  caspia,) 
HelopuM,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1224.    (S.  caspia.) 
AciccheUdon,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  31.    (Sterna  caniiaca,) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  head ;  robust ;  its  height  at  the  base 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  its  length  along  culmen.  Culmen  variable  in  amount  of  corva- 
ture,  from  nearly  straight  to  very  convex.  Gonys  of  variable  length.  Win^  only 
moderately  long  for  this  subfamily :  pointed,  but  the  first  primary  not  sorpaesinf^  the 
bccoiid  by  as  much  as  the  second  cloes  the  third.  Tail  moderate  or  very  snort,  in  the 
tv])e  of  tbe  genus  greatly  abbreviated,  being  contained  three  times  in  the  wing  from 
ttic  carpus,  and  but  moderately  emarginate.  In  other  species  more  elongated  and  qoite 
deejdy  forked,  contained  about  twice  in  the  wing.  Feet  stout,  of  moderate  length; 
tarsi  usually  about  two-thirds  the  bill ;  as  long  as,  or  somewhat  exceeding,  the  middle 
toe  and  claw.  Hallux  exceedingly  short.  Webs  moderately  broad,  quite  deeply  incised, 
especially  the  inner  one.  Of  variable  size,  from  the  largest  of  the  subfamily  to  quite 
moderate.  General  form  always  more  or  less  robust.  A  decided  occipital  crest.  Under 
parts  always  white.    Feet  black. 

The  essential  characters  of  the  subgenus,  as  compared  with  Sterna  proper,  are  fonnd  in 
the  very  large  size  and  robust  form  ;  in  the  depth  and  stoutness  of  the  bills ;  in  the 
stouter  feet ;  and  in  the  shorter  tail,  which  is  usually  rather  emarginate  than  forked, 
and  never  so  deeply  forked  as  in  Stertia.  The  pattern  of  coloration  is  different  in  some 
respects,  and  there  is  a  decided  occipital  crest.  GelocheUdon  is  apparently  the  most 
closely  allied,  but  this  differs  remarkably  in  the  bill ;  there  is  no  occipital  crest,  tiie 
"wiugs  are  longer,  the  interdigital  webs  more  deeply  incised. 

I  liave  been  obliged,  in  the  preceding  diagnosis  of  this  group,  to  define  it  with  con- 
siderable latitude,  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  diifsimilar  types  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it.  1  have  not,  however,  felt  assured  of  tbe  propriety  of  dividing  it,  as  now 
limited,  into  two  or  more  groups,  in  consequence  of  the  cloi^  connection  which  the  dif- 
ferent extremes  of  form  present  through  intermediate  species.  Thus  the  ThalanemM 
caspitis  and  T.  cantiacus  differ  considerably  in  such  features  as  shape  and  robustness  of 
bill,  length  and  emargination  of  tail.  If  we  examine,  however,  other  species,  snch  as 
T.  regiue  and  elegans  of  North  America,  velox  of  Europe,  &c.,  we  shall  find  some  charac- 
ters of  form  which  are  different  in  nearly  every  species,  as  e.  g.j  proportions  of  tarsus 
and  toes  in  regius  and  elegana  ;  and  we  shall  moreover  be  able  to  trace  gradual  transi- 
tions  in  every  respect,  from  one  species  to  another.  I  prefer  to  retain  all  these  large 
m>ecies  under  the  same  subgeneric  designation,  as  they  all  possess  strong  points  of  sim- 
ilarity among  themselves,  and  recognizable  discrepancies  from  Sterna  in  its  restricted 
sense. 

Thalasseus  is  the  first  distinctive  name  which  was  proposed  for  this  group,  and  is  the 
one  now  in  most  general  employ.  It  is  based  upon  Sterna  caspia^  as  are  also  all  the  other 
synonyms  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  Actochelidomj  which 
has  Sterna  cantiaca  as  type. 

Analysis  of  the  Xorth  American  species  of  Thalasseus. 

A.  Of  large  size  and  robust  form.  Bill  entirely  bright  colored,  feet  black. 
Tail  slightly  forked,  with  little  or  no  attenuation  of  the  enter 
feathers. 

a.  Tail  merely  emarginate.  Primaries  concolor  on  both  webs  (with- 
out white  stripe  on  inner  web).  Bill  red.  Largest :  Wing 
about  16  inches ;  tail  only  5  to  6 ;  bill  nearly  3 
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(.  Tail  forked.    Primaries  with  white  stripe. 

1.  Bill  orange,  stout,  2.25  to  2.75  long,  0..50  to  0.66  deep  at 

base ;  gonys  only  about  1  long ;  wing,  14  to  15 ;  tarans. 
about  1.25,  decidedly  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw regim. 

2.  Bill  orange,  comparatively  slender,  about  2.50  long,  less 

than  0.50  deep  at  base ;  gonys,  about  1.50  long ;  wing, 
12  to  13 ;  tarsus,  about  1,  decidedly  longer  than  middla 
toe  and  claw galmiculata. 

B.  Smaller  and  less  robust.    Bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow.    Tail  deeply 

forked,  with  narrow  outer  feathers eantiaoiu 

STERNA  (THALASSEUS)  CASPIA,  PaU. 

Caspian  Tern. 

Stema  cagpla^  Pall.,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv,  1770, 582  ("Mus.  Carls,  faso.  iii,  pi.  68"). — 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  603.— Lath..  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  603.— Rbtz.,  *^.  Sueo, 
1800,  164.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  476 ;  ii,  1820,  733.— NiLSS.,  Om.  Suec  li,  1821^ 
155.— Brehm,  Eur.  Vog.  1823,  680.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  145.— Jen.,  Man. 
1835,  264.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840. 18.  pL 

248.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  230 ;  Brit.  B.  v, .— Schl.,  ftev.  Grit  Ois.  Eur. 

1844, 128.— Deol..  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  337.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  658 ;  List 
Br.  B.  1863,  238.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  859.— Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  47  (New 
Jersey).- Radde.  Reise,  ii,  1863,  388  (Siberia).— COUES,  Key,  1872,  319. 

Thalasseus  oeurpitia,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  .56:1.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  537.— Verr.,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161  (Maine).— Coues,  ibid.  ▼,  1868,  30a— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi,  56. 

Thalasscus  caspius  var.  imperatorf  Coces,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  538  (in  text). — ^BiDGW.^ 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Hydroprogne  caspia,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw,  1829,  91. 

Selopus  caspiuSj  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1224. 

Sj/locheUdon  ca«pia,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  770.— Bp.,  List,  1838,62;  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 
772.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  1850,  37.— Blas.,  J.  £  0. 1866,  68 

Sterna  Isehegrara^  Lepkcil,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  xiv,  1770,  500,  pi.  13,  f.  2. 

Stema  megarhynchos^  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deut.  Vog  ii,  457. 

Sterna  strenna^  Gould, 

Thalassites  melanotis^  8w.    {Fide  Blas.) 

Sylochelidon  halthica  et  schillingU,  Breiim,  V.  D.  769,  770. 

(T)  Sylochelidon  cayanensiSj  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772  (gives  regia  also). 

Hah. — The  Northern  hemisphere.  Arctic  America,  and  south  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  New  Jersey. 

Adultj  breeding  plumage. — (No.  17978.  Mus.  S.  I.,  from  Hudson's  Bay.^  Bill  about  the 
length  of  the  head,  very  much  longer  than  the  tarsus,  exceedingly  robust,  much  com- 
pressed, deep  at  the  base,  it«  tip  not  very  acute.  The  culmen  is  broad  and  flattened  at 
the  base,  more  compressed  and  narrow  anteriorly ;  very  regularly  deolinate  convex 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  commissure  is  curved  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  tip,  the  amount  of  declination  increasing  toward  the  tip.  The  outline  of  the 
mandibular  crura  is  slightly  concave ;  the  gonvs  is  about  straight ;  the  symphvseal  emi- 
nence only  tolerably  well  marked.  The  nasal  groove  is  short  and  wide,  and  becomes 
quite  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  tomia.  The  nostrils  are  of  the  ordinary  shape  and 
size,  or  slightly  widened,  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Several 
strise  proceed  out  from  them  on  the  upper  mandible,  but  the  lower  is  quite  smooth.  The 
submental  space  is  tolerably  broatl,  bare  of  feathers  for  about  half  its  length.  The 
outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  mandible  is  as  in  Stema  generally,  but  those  on  the 
side  are  rather  broad  and  rounded. 

The  palate  is  antero-iKisteriorly  very  concave,  but  transversely  it  is  very  flat  and 
little  arched  or  vaulted.  For  three  inches  from  the  tip  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  quite 
smooth,  with  only  slight  indications  of  a  median  ridge ;  but  there  is  on  each  side  a 
deep  groove.  Just  along  the  edge,  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  mandible.  The  nasal 
aperture  l»ogius  2}  inches  from  the  tip,  and  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  The  two 
lateral  ridges  are  short,  beginning  only  slightly  in  advance  of  the  nasal  aperture;  but 
they  are  greatly  elevated,  very  conspicuous,  and  their  ridges  so  largely  papillate  as  to 
appear  almost  serrated. 

WingH  of  ordinary  length  and  shape  for  this  subfamily.  The  primaries  are  quite 
broad  at  their  bases,  but  about  two  or  three  inches  from  their  tips  become  rapidly  nar- 
rower, und  taper  to  their  slender  rounded  apices.    The  first  surpasses  the  second  by 
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fully  as  much  as  the  latter  snipasses  the  thiixl.  The  tail  is  of  peculiar  shape ;  it  Ib 
short,  the  emargiiiaiion  heiDg  only  li  inches.  The  middle  feathers  are  hroad  to  their 
very  ends,  which  are  rounded ;  the  lateral  ones  become  successively  more  leDgtbened 
and  acute,  till  the  external  pair  narrows  rapidly  to  a  fine  point ;  but  this  pair  has 
Dothinfi;  of  the  slender  and  filiamentous  character  common  to  most  of  the  species. 

The  feet  are  short,  and  of  moderate  robustness.  The  tibisQ  are  bare  for  only  aboat 
f  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less  than  in  re^ia,  which  is  a  much  smaller  bird.  The  tarsas  is 
peculiar  in  having  the  scutella  on  its  anterior  aspect  replaced  by  polygonal  plates  of  a 
similar  charabter  to  those  of  the  lateral  aspect,  but  larger,  smoother,  more  regular. 
The  toes  superiorly  have  something  of  this  reticulation.  The  tarsus  is  elsewhere  €Sov- 
ered  with  small,  rough,  elevated  plates  of  irregular  shape,  as  is  also  the  superior  sar- 
face  of  the  webs.  The  middle  toe  is  a  little  less  than  the  tarsus ;  the  outer  is  nearly 
as  long,  the  tip  of  its  claw  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw  ;  the  inner  is 
very  short,  its  claw  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  The  hallux  is  extremely 
abbreviated.  The  claws  are  all  short,  stout,  little  curved  or  acute.  The  interdigital 
membranes  are  rather  narrow  and  deeply  incised,  especially  the  inner  one,  the  emar^n- 
ation  of  which  reaches  to  between  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  median  digit. 

Bill  dark  vermilion  red,  growing  lighter  and  somewhat  '* diaphanous'^  toward  the 
tip.  Pileum  and  occipital  crest  glossy  greenish-black,  extending  to  below  the  lower 
level  of  the  eyes,  and  occupying  the  termination  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  man- 
dible  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white.  The  lower  eyelid  is  white,  formiuj^  a  noticeable 
spot  on  the  greenish.  A  white  streak  along  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  not,  how- 
ever, extending  to  t^e  end  of  the  feathers.  Mantle  pearl-blue,  the  Hue  of  demarcation 
between  il  and  the  white  rather  indefinite,  both  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  on  the 
rump  ;  must  ot  tbe  tail  feathers,  and  especially  the  central  ones,  retaining  a  more  or 
less  notable  pearly  tint.  The  rhachides  of  the  primaries  are  yellowish- white ;  the  •pri- 
maries themselves  grayish-black,  but  when  new,  so  heavily  silvered  over  as  to  appear 
of  a  light  hoary  gray,  especially  on  their  superior  aspects.  On  the  inner  web  of  all 
there  is  a  central  light  field  ;  this  is  very  narrow,  even  on  the  first  primary,  although 
it  runs  for  some  considerable  distance,  and  on  the  others  it  rapidly  grows  less  ;  and  it 
has  no  trenchant  lino  of  division  on  any  of  the  primaries  from  the  darker  portions  of 
the  feather.  The  whole  inner  web  of  the  secondaries  is  pure  white,  the  outer  pearl- 
blue.    Legs  and  feet,  with  their  soles,  black. 

Adultf  winU^  plumage.— The  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
Terns,  is  chiefiy  distinguished  by  a  diminution  in  the  brightness  of  the  colors  of  the 
bill,  and  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pileum.  The  vermilion  is  replaced  by 
light  orange-red,  growing  still  yellower  toward  tlie  tip  of  the  bill  and  along  the  tomia. 
The  forehead  is  white,  usually  quite  pure ;  the  crown  white,  with  small,  narrow,  dis- 
tinct streaks  of  brownish-black  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  On  the  sides  of  the 
bead,  before  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  over  the  auriciilars,  the  black  is  more  largely 
intermixed  with  the  white ;  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  that  is  toward  the  termina- 
tion of  the  occipital  crest,  the  black  is  the  predominating  color,  being  only  slightly 
variegated  with  white.  There  is  no  essential  difierence  in  the  amount  of  emargioation 
of  the  tail,  but  it  has  ordinarily  at  this  season  more  of  a  pearl-blue  tinge  than  in 
summer. 

Toung-of-the-year.—'EYerj  way  much  smaller  than  the  adult,  the  bill  especially 
smaller,  shorter  and  weaker,  and  of  a  duller  re<l,  more  inclining  to  orange.  Upper 
parts  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  pearl-blue  everywhere  spotted  with  very  numerous 
rather  small  roundish  or  hastate  spots  of  brownish-black,  largest  on  the  tertials.  Fore- 
head grayish-white ;  vertex  speckled  unto  grayish- white  and  black,  the  latter  color 
iiicreasing  in  amount  until  it  becomes  nearly  or  quite  pure  on  the  short  occipital  crest 
Wings  much  as  in  the  adult.  Tail  much  shorter  and  less  forked  ;  the  rectrices  with 
brownish  spaces  near  their  tips,  chiefly  on  their  inner  wel.s.  Under  parts  dull  white. 
Legs  and  feet  rather  shorter  and  weaker  than  those  of  the  adult,  but  of  much  the  same 
color. 

A  series  of  American  skins,  compared  with  a  fully  adult  bird  from  Europe,  differ  in 
size  and  proportion,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  comparative  measurements : 

Comparative  measurements  of  American  and  European  birds, 

Aiiier.     Ifiur. 

Length  of  bill  along  culmen 2.75  2.40 

Length  of  bill  along  gape 4.00  3.56 

Height  of  bill  at  base 0.90  0.75 

IVidth  of  bill  opposite  nostrils 0^  0.50 

Length  of  wing  from  flexure 16.50  15.00 

Length  of  tarsus 1.75  1.65 

Length  of  middle  toe  and  claw 1.65  1.55 

Length  of  tail 5.75  5.25 

From  these  measurements  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  bird  is  decidedly  larger 
than  the  European.    The  bill  is  nearly  a  third  of  an  inch  longer,  and  at  the  same  time 
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is  especially  remarkable  for  its  great  comparative  depth  at  the  base,  the  width  at  the 
base  being  uo  greater  than  that  of  the  Hkins  from  Earope.  This  ffives  to  the  bill  qnite 
a  different  shape.  The  next  most  striking  discrepancy  is  fonna  in  the  length  of  the 
wing  from  the  carpal  joint,  in  which  dimension  the  American  bird  surpasses  the  Europ- 
ean by  fully  li  inches.  The  greatest  variation  I  have  found  in  specimens  from  the 
same  continent  is  only  about  i  an  inch.  Indeed  the  wing  of  the  adult  European  hardly 
exceeds  that  of  a  young  American  bird  of  the  year.  But  there  are  no  other  discrepan- 
ancies,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  suite  of  skins  than  that  examined  would 
show  a  wider  range  of  individual  variation,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  recognize 
var.  imperator, 

STERNA  (THALASSEUS)  REGIA,  Gamb. 

Royal  Tern. 

(t)  (Grande  HirondeVe  de  mer  de  Cayenne,  Buff.,  viit;  346 ;  whence  Sterna  maxima,  BODD.,  P. 
E.  988  ;  S.  cayennentnSf  G.M.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  604  ;  Cayenne  Tern,  Lath.,  Syn. 
vi,  352 ;  S.  cayana^  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  804.    (Doubtful.) 

Sterna  maxima,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  567  (Middle  and  South  America). 

Sterna  cayennensis,  Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  5.%. 

Sterna  cayana,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  3.5:^.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 268.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 
505  ;  V,  1839,  (KJ9 ;  pi.  273 ;  Syn.  1839,  316 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  76.  pi.  429.— Db- 
Kay,  N.  Y.  Fauna,  li,  1844,  299,  pi.  127,  f.  277.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  355. 

Thalasseus  cayanus,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— GossE,  B.  Jam.  1847,  431. 

Sterna  regia,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1848,  228.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  859.— Newt., 
Ibis,  i,  1859,  371  (Santa  Cruz).— Cad.,  J.  f.  O.  V,  234  (Cuba).— Bry.,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc.  vii,  1859, 134  (Babama«).— Sol.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  82  (.Jamaica).— Dress.,  Ibis, 
1866, 44  (Texas).- TURXB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  47  (New  Jersey).— CoUES,  Key,  1872, 
319. — RiDGW.,  Rep.  Surv.  40th  parallel  (in  press ;  Nevada,  breeding).— RiDOW., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

ThalasseuB  regius,  Gamb.,  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  2d  series,  1849,  228.— Coues,  Pr.  Philo. 
Acad.  1862,  5:^.— CouE8,  Ibis,  1804,  388  (Guatemala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  199 
(Guatemala).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1864, 104  (Sombrero) ;  viii,  1866, 
299  (New  York) ;  ix,  1868, 210  (Yucatan).— Gundl.,  Repert.  1866, 392  (Cuba).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Boet.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 126  (South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1871,  42  (North  Carolina  ;  biography). 

Phcetusa  regia,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856.  772. 

(I)  *^  Sterna  erythrorhynchus,  Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  857.— Tschudi,  F.  N.  Peru.  Ave8,20^, — 

BuRM.,  Syst.  tJbers.  iii,  450"  (SCL.  &  Salv.). 
"Sterna  gaUricuJata,  Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.'^  (error  for  this  species,  9ec.  SCL.  A  Salv., 
P.  Z.  S.  1871,  565). 

(II)  Sterna  ckloripoda,  ViEiLL.,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  171 ;  £.  M.  349  {Hat4  oogote  obscuro, 

Az.,  Apunt.  iii,  372).    (Very  uncertain.) 

Hah. — More  southern  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  north  to  Long  Island.  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  Pacific  side  north  to  California.  Nevada,  breeding  (fiidgway).  South- 
ward into  the  Antilles  and  Central  America.*    South  America  to  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Adult,  spring  plumage, — Bill  about  as  long  as  that  of  T,  caepius,  but  of  very  diflferent 
shape,  being  much  slenderer,  its  height  at  base  being  only  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  its 
total  length.  Culmen  gradually  declinato>convex  from  base  to  tip,  the  amount  of  curv- 
ature increasing  but  slightly  toward  the  apex,  which  is  not  very  acute.  Commissure 
somewhat  sinuate  basally,  regularly  decliuato-convex  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Rami 
decidedly  a  little  concave  along  their  edges.  Gonys  straight,  shorter  than  the  rami, 
the  prominence  between  the  two  illy  developed.  Wings  of  ordinary  length,  the  prima- 
ries of  the  usual  shape  and  relative  lengths.  The  tibiss  are  bare  for  a  considerable 
distance  (0.90  of  an  mgM).  The  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Its 
anterior  aspect  shows  a  tendency  toward  reticulations  instead  of  transverse  scntella, 
but  there  are  usually  some  scales  which  extend  quite  across  it.  The  lateral  and  poste- 
rior aspects  are  thickly  reticulated,  as  in  ca^pius,  but  the  plates  are  not  so  rough  nor 
elevated.  The  toes  have  the  usual  relative  length  for  this  ^enus.  The  interdigital 
membranes  are  as  described  under  vattpius,  but  the  emargination  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  tail  is  long  for  this  genus,  and  quite  deeply  fork^.  The  central  feathers  are 
broad  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded  ;  the  lateral  ones  grow  successively  moro 
elongated  and  narrower  toward  their  tips,  the  external  pair  being  slender  and  qnite 
filamentous  for  some  distance  from  their  narrow  rounded  apices. 

*  Audubon  says  that  these  birds  are  found  in  Labrador.  This  is  certainly  an  error; 
and  the  birds  that  he  observed  there,  and  mistook  for  this  species,  must  have  been  in- 
dividuals of  the  S.  caapius. 
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The  glossy  greeDish-black  pileiim  does  not  extend  below  the  eyes,  and  is  so  nanu 
on  the  sidesof  the  upper  mandible  that  it  allows  a  broad  white  streak  to  extend  aloDff 
the  edge  of  the  niundible  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers.  The  mantle  is  exceed 
ing]y  light  pearl-bine,  fading  im|»erc'eptibly  into  white  on  the  rump  and  toward  the 
extremities  of  the  tertiuls.  The  tail  is  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pearly,  especially 
on  the  central  feathers  and  inner  webs  of  the  others.  The  secondariee  are  pure  white 
for  their  whole  length,  except  a  small  space  on  the  outer  web  near  the  tip,  whicli  is 
grayish-blue,  deeper  than  the  mantle.  The  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  grayiah- 
blaick  ;  the  inner  web  of  the  same  has  a  space  of  black  extending  the  whole  leDgth  of 
the  feather,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  widening  as  it  runs  toward  the  tip,  within  l-J- 
inches  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  portion  ;  the 
rest  of  the  web  is  white,  separated  from  the  black  by  a  straight  distinctly-defined 
trenchant  line  of  division.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  have  the  same 
general  characteristics,  but  the  white  space  rapidly  grows  narrower  an|l  shorter,  and 
runs  up  further  in  the  centre  than  along  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  for  a  little  "way 
from  its  end  it  has  a  border  of  blackish  along  its  outer  margin.  The  other  primariee 
have  no  grayish-black,  but  are  wholly  pearl-blue,  their  inner  webs  margined  with 
white.  The  bill  is  coral  or  orange-red,  with  a  slightly  lighter  tip.  The  feet  are  black- 
ish, their  soles  dull  yellowish. 

Winter  plumage. — Bill  less  brightly  colored  than  in  summer,  its  apex  and  tomia  dnll 
yellowish.  Front  white ;  crown  variegated  with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  in- 
•creasing  on  the  occiput  and  nuchal  ciest,  which  latter,  though  shorter  than  iu  summer, 
is  almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white.  This  black  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  to  the  eye,  which  it  includes.  The  tail  is  not  pnre  white,  as  in  summer,  but 
is  glossed  over  with  the  bluish  of  the  mantle,  which  deepens  toward  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  into  dusky  plumbeous.  It  is  also  considerably  less  deeply  forked,  the  lateral 
feathers  having  little  or  nothing  of  a  filamentous  character.    Otherwise  as  in  summer. 

Young-of-the-yfar  in  Augutti.-^B'xW  considerably  smaller  and  shorter  than  in  the  adult ; 
its  tij)  less  acute,  and  its  angles  aud  ridges  less  sharply  defined  ;  mostly  reddish-yellow, 
but  light  yellowish  at  tip.  Crown  much  as  in  the  adults  in  winter,  but  the  occipital 
crest  scarcely  recognizable  as  such.  Upper  parts  mostly  white ;  but  the  pearl-gray  of 
the  adults  appearing  in  in-egular  patches,  and  the  whole  back  marked  with  small, 
irregularly  shaped,  but  well-clefined  spots  of  brovvu.  On  the  tertials  the  brown  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  each  feather,  a  narrow  edge  only  remaining  white.  Lesser 
wing-coverts  dusky  plumbeous.  Primaries  much  as  iu  the  adults,  but  the  line  of  de- 
marcation of  the  black  and  white  wanting  sharpness  of  definition.  Tail  basally  white, 
but  soon  becoming  plumbeous,  then  decidedly  brownish,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feath* 
era  again  markedly  white.    Otherwise  as  iu  the  adults. 

Dimensions  of  the  adults. — Length,  18  to  20  inches  ;  extent  of  wings,  42  to  44  ;  wing, 
from  carpal  joint,  14  to  15 ;  tail,  C  to  H  ;  the  depth  of  forking,  about  3  to  4  ;  bill,  along 
culnien,  2.rj0  to  2,75  ;  along  commissure,  3.75  ;  its  height  at  base,  0.70 ;  its  width,  0.50 ; 
gonys,  1  to  1.25;  tibia?  base,  0.90 ;  tarsus,  1.37  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.40.* 

Other  variations.—  For  so  large  a  species,  and  one  of  this  family,  the  variations  are  not 
very  great.  When  found,  they  consist  chiefiy  in  difl^'erences  of  dimensions,  as  usual, 
and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bill.  The  measurements  indicated 
above  are,  I  believe,  about  the  average.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  iu  the  sexes. 
The  young  are  invariably  smaller,  with  weaker  bill  and  feet,  and  only  slightly  forked 
tail.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  tarsus  and  tail  of  the  adults,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
*8olute  length  of  these  parts,  seem  to  bo  very  constant,  and  always  preserve  the  radical 
dift'erence  from  those  of  eleganSj  which  is  noticed  below. 

Immature  birds,  of  course,  exhibit  evt-ry  gradation  between  the  state  of  plumage 
above  described,  and  that  of  the  adults.    When  very  young,  however,  they  preserve 

Sretty  constantly  the  pattern  of  coloration  given.  The  adults,  iu  winter,  varv  a  good 
eal  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  black  remaining  in  the  pileum  ;  tut  the  essential  char- 
acters of  white  front,  spotted  vertex,  nearly  black  occiput,  and  variegated  lateral  stripe 
along  the  sides  of  the  Lead,  are  always  found.  In  the  plumage  of  adult  summer  birds 
I  have  found  no  variations  worth  noticing.  , 

Comparison  with  allied  species. — The  species  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  only  one 
otbei  of  North  America— </a/encw/afa.  While  the  bill  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  is 
that  tfcasjnuSy  it  is  of  a  very  diflferent  shape,  being  every  way  weaker,  with  a  straighter 
culmen.  Besides,  the  coloration  of  the  primaries  of  caspius  is  peculiar  in  lacking  the 
white  stripe  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries.  S.  galericulata  is  more  nearly  afiied; 
but  it  is  considerably  smaller,  with  the  bill,  though  as  long  or  nearly  so,  tnuch  slen- 
derer and  diflerently  shaped  (compare  descriptions),  with  a  difterent  proi>ortionate 
length  of  tarsus  and  toes,  a  rich  rosy  blush  iu  the  breeding  season,  ifec. 

Bibliography. — While  I  agree  with  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  that  S.  maxima  Bodd. 
{=:cayennensis  Gin.,  ca/zana  Lath.)  is  not  improbably  this  species,  I  cannot  make  the 
identification  satisfactorily.  The  description  (of  a  young  bird)  is  too  short  and  vague 
to  be  determined  positively.    It  might  have  been  based  on  Phmtusa  magnirostris.    The 

•  Audubon's  measurements,  "  tarsus,  3^^ ;  middle  toe,  1*;  its  claw,  ^ ;"  are  so  glaringly 
errooeouS;  that  they  must  be  either  typographical  or  clerical  mistakes. 
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namo  bad  better  rest,  at  least  until  it  is  certain  there  is  no  other  large  species  of  Trop 
ical  Aiuciica  to  nhich  it  can  apply.    Besides,  the  uaiue  maxima  involves  an  inuccurucy 
Gamble'8  name,  regiOf  is  perfectly  definite.    I  quote  S.  wythrorhynchos  as  doubtless  con* 
specific  with  reffia,  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  varietal  distinctions  were  found 
in  this  case.    JS.  chloripada  Vieill.  I  can  make  nothing  of. 

My  personal  obeiervations  on  this  species  are  confined  to  the  coast  ot 
North  Carolina ;  on  a  former  occasion  I  gave  the  following  account : 
This  Tern  certainly  breeds  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon  5 
for,  although  I  did  not  find  any  nests,  I  saw  it  constantly  through  two 
summers,  and  occasionally  noticed  birds  so  young  that  they  were  still 
receiving  attentions  from  their  parents ;  while  in  June  and  July  small 
flocks  were  often  noticed  pursuing  so  straight  a  course  for  long  distances, 
that  I  had  i\6  doubt  they  were  passing  directly  between  their  nests  and 
their  feeding-places.  It  commonly  arrives  from  the  south  early  in  April, 
and  through  this  and  the  next  month  is  more  abundant  than  at  other 
times  until  the  fall — a  part,  I  presume,  passing  further  north.  It 
becomes  numerous  again  in  September,  and  so  continues  until  the  end 
of  November.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  any  remain  all  winter,  but 
think  that,  if  observed  at  that  season,  it  will  be  an  exceptional  ca«e.  It 
is  more  wary  than  any  of  the  other  Terns,  and  is  always  the  first  to  rise 
among  the  miscellaneous  troops  that  fleck  the  sand-bars.  It  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  size  and  bright  red  bill ;  and  the  young  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  smaller  size,  yellow  instead  of  red  bill,  and  spotted  plumage. 
The  old  birds  lose  the  black  pileum  in  September,  the  crown  then 
becoming  white,  bordered  behind  by  the  long,  loose  blackish  feathers  of 
the  occiput,  and  a  few  other  dark  ones  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The 
bill  in  winter  is  not  so  vivid  in  color  as  in  summer,  and  much  shorter. 
All  the  changes  of  the  old  are  finished  by  October ;  but  the  young 
remain  blotched,  and  with  mere  traces  of  the  pearl-blue  mantle,  all  the 
fall.  I  took  one  old  bird  with  the  feet  curiously  mottled  with  yellowish 
and  black,  and  yellow  claws — probably  a  pathological  state,  although 
the  bird  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  These  are  vigorous,  spirited  birds, 
showing  good  fight  when  captured,  and  strong  enough  to  bite  pretty 
severely.  Their  voice  is  loud  and  raucous,  though  still  without  the  deep 
guttural  intonation  of  that  of  the  Shearwaters. 

STERNA  (THALASSBUS)  GALERICULATA,  Licht. 

Elegant  Tern, 

Sterna  galerxculaia,  Light.,  Verz.  1823,  81  (Brazil).— Schl.,  Mas.  P.-B.  Sterna,  p.  7.— 

FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  1870,  359  (Mazatlan).— SCL.  &,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  568.— 

CouES,  Key,  1872,  319. 
(f )  Thalaaseus  galcriculaius,  Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  82. 
Sterna  elegansy  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1848, 129  (immature).— La WR.,  B.  N.  A.  1858| 

860.— Bd.,  B.  N.  a.  1860,  pi.  94.— Lk6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  542. 
ThaUuseus  elegans,  Gamb.,  Joufd.  Phila.  Acad,  i,  2d  series,  1849, 228.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend. 

1856,  772.— C0UE8,  Pr.  Pliila.  Acad.  1862,  540.— CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (San 

Salvador).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198. 
Sterna  comata,  Phil.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1868, 126  (Sd,  &,  Salv,). 
**  Sterna  cayennensi8y  Pelz.,  O.  B."  (err.  for  this  8pec./d«  SCL.  &,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8. 1871, 566). 
(1)**  Sterna  criataia,  Sw." 

^a&.— Middle  and  South  America.  Up  the  Pacific  coast  from  Peru  {Frobeen)  to  Call- 
fomia  (Gram&eJ).  Tehuantepec  ^jSMmtcAros/).  Trinidad  (Le<^toMd).  Brazil  (i/tcA/ena/etit). 
Not  observed  on  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Adult,  winter  plumage.— (So,  24281,  Matt.  Smith.  Inst.,  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  the 
type  of  the  above-cited  plat«.)  Bill  much  longer  than  the  head,  exceeding  the  tarsusi 
middle  toe  and  claw  together ;  much  compressed,  very  slender,  its  tip  attenuated. 
Culmen  quite  straight  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  then  slightly  and  equably  convex  for  the 
rest  of  it«  length ;  broad  basal ly,  more  compressed  and  transversely  convex  anteriorly. 
Commissure  dcclinato-convex  for  nearly  its  whole  length.  Mandibular  rami  very  short, 
decidedly  concave  in  outline,  their  angle  of  divergence  very  acute.    Gonys  extremely 
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loiijr.  oxcpedin^  tlir  crura  of  tlio  inandiblo.  its  ontllne  straipbt.  Tornia  of  both  mao- 
(liMfH  sharp  and  much  iiilit'ctt'd.  Na>al  ^ikivc  loiip.  fully  half  tbe  culiueu,  narruw, 
unt  deep,  directed  oldiqutdy  downward  and  forward  toward  the  tomia  ;  but  it  become* 
ohsnlete,  however,  Ix'fon'  reaching  thcin.  A  frw  oblique  indistinct  striie  on  lM>th  man- 
dil>l«s.  The  outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  hill  is  as  usnal.  The  bill  in  orange-red, 
iu^-ensildy  fading  intcj  yellow  on  the  tip  and  cutting  edges. 

The  naktMl  portions  of  the  tibiie.  the  tai>us  and  the  toes,  with  the  claiivs,  are  black; 
the  soles  of  the  feet  mostly  yellowish.    The  most  striking  |>eculiarity  of  the  feet  is  tbe 
h-n^rth  of  the  tarsus,  as  com])ared  with  the  toes.    The  former  is  very  ninch  lon^r  than 
th«'  middle  toe  alone,  and  slightly  exceeds  the  middle  toe  and  claw  together.*     Tbe  feet 
are  of  the  ordinary  shaoe  and  stoutness,  with  the  usual  extent  of  the  tibial  bare.    The 
outer  toe,  without  its  daw,  is  very  long.  l.M'ing  but  very  slightly  shorter  thau  the  mid- 
dle ;  while  the  extremity  of  the  claw  of  the  inner  toe  falls  short  of  the  bane  of  tbe  claw 
of  the  middle.     Hallux  of  usual  dinien>ions.     Ciaw^  all  moderately  long,  arched,  acute; 
the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  very  much  thinned  and  dilated,  and  usually  more  or  leea 
serrate.    The  emargination  of  the  webs  is  moderate,  tliat  of  the  inner  only  reaching 
to  the  third  joint  of  the  middle  toe.     The  wings  present  no  special  pecniiarities  of 
form  or  color,  Iteing  in  both  these  respects  <|uite  similar  to  mjiuSy  already  fully  described. 
The  markings  of  the  prinniries  are  quite  identical.    The  tail  also  has  the  form  of  that 
of  rujiuH.    In  the  winter  skin  before  me.  it  has  considerably  letis  elongated  tail  featben 
than  it  will  have  in  summer.    All  the  feathers  are  also  washed  over  with  a  very  nota- 
ble amount  ol  gravish-blue,  most  consjiicuons  in  their  outer  webs.     The  lateral  feathers 
in  this  sjiecimen  have  litMe  or  none  of  this  bluish  tinge,  and  still  preserve  a  consider- 
ably 4>longated  and  tapering  .shape.    The  tVirehead,  and  feathers  on  tbe  Hide  of  the  bill, 
are  ]»ure  white  :  on  the  vertex  this  white  iH-comes  variegated  with  rounded,  rather  illy- 
detined  spots  of  grayish-black,  which  all  have  pure  black  centres  along  the  shaft.    On 
the  occiput   the  black  preponderates  largely  over  the  while,  which  is  only  left  as 
a  slight  tip  To  each  feather.     The  long-ilowing  nuchal  crest  is  glossy  g;reenisb  and 
black,  unadulterated  with  white:  and  this  c<dor  extends  forwarcV  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  as  a  well-deiined  band,  passing  through  and  a  little  beyond  the  eyes.     £yen  in 
this  winter  spci-imen  the  n>sy  hue  of  the  under  parts  is  perceptible. 

JJinnnnumx  of  mmt  M;;rc(»(CM.— Culmen,  '2.()0  ;  rictus,  3.75;  gonys,  1.40  ;  height  of  bill 
at  base,  O.nu  :  width,  0.45;  ** length,  17  ;"  wing,  V2.'25;  tail,  4.75;  depth  of  fork,  ^.S5; 
tarsus,  l.'Jo :  middle  toe,  0.8.') ;  its  claw,  0.:W>. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  ]»erfeet  winter  specimen  (the  original  of  the  fif^re  in  the 
Atlas  of  IJinls  N.  A.),  which  does  not  ditler  materially  from  Gambel's  tyi>e.  The  follow- 
ing gives  the  perfect  summer  plmuage  : 

Atiult. — Kill  bright  red,  salmon-colored  towanl  tip.  Feet  black ;  soles  and  nnder 
surfaces  of  claws  slightly  tlav«'si'ent.  Crown  of  head,  inclnding  long-flowing  occipital 
crest,  pure  black,  reaching  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head  to  a  straight  line  just  od  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eye:  tin*  white  of  the  cheeks,  &c.,  accompanying 
the  black  to  the  foremost  ])oint  of  extension  of  the  feathers  in  the  nasal  fossui.  All  the 
under  parts  n»sy- white,  with  satin  glos**.  T;iil  entirely  pure  white,  longer  and  mow 
<leeply  forked  than  in  winter.  Hack  and  wintrs  pah*  nearl-blue  ;  the  usual  i»attern  of 
coloration  of  the  primaries.  "Length,  VJ  :  extent,  Ari''  (label) ;  culinen,  2.75 ;  wing,  at 
bcfon- :  tail,  7.5l» ;  dejith  of  fork,  :<.ri(» ;  tarsus,  l.\i5:  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  same. 

Thi>  species  scarcely  re«iuin's  comparison  with  any  other.  The  lollowing  measuit- 
nii'nts  give  the  ditVercnce  in  sizi;  and  shape  between  it  and  rcgia — the  only  Nortb 
American  species  with  which  it  is  likely  to  Im-  contbunded  : 

>".  ntjia  :  Hill  ahmg  culmen,  'i.ftU  (average) ;  depth  at  base,  0.75  (or  about  0.333  iti 
length  1 ;  uon,\s  l.'Jo.  about  espial  to  rami  of  lower  mandible,  meaAUitHl  from  the  feathers 
on  the  si<le :  win;;,  14.."»n  to  l.'*;  tibia*,  bare,  U.'JO :  middle  t«K*  and  claw,  1.30  to  l.iO; 
tarsu.s.  l.'io. 

>.  {laUrkiihita  :  IJill  :ilong  cuhnen,  '^.ti*'  (average):  depth  at  bas«^,  0.50  (or  abontOi 
of  its  length) ;  gonys  l.U».  t»r  rather  longer  than  rami,  measured  ha  abctve  ;  wing,  l'2.*i5 
to  l*^.r>i):  tibi;e.  ban*.  <».i;.') ;  middhr  t<M?  and  claw,  ab»)Ut  1.15:  tarsus,  1.25. 

Compare  also  (;amber<s  original  descri]>t ion  and  remarks.  GtthrUuhttti  is  a  smaller 
bird  than  mjia,  yet  with  bill,  tail,  and  tarsi  as  long:  the  bill  much  bUu<lerer  ;  the  ti)t« 
shorter :  the  under  parts  colored  as  they  never  are  in  rtftia. 

I  n«»w  follow  several  Kur()pean  ornithologists  in  reterring  thesiiecies  genorallv  known 
as  '^flt'fffum'-  to  N.  fialerhnlaia  of  Li'htenstein — a  name  which  had  eseaped  luo  iu  my 
earlier  studies  of  this  group.  Messrs.  Sclati-r  and  Salviu  say  that  cotuata  Phil.  &,  Laudb. 
is  the  same  binl. 


*The  species  may  always  be  diagnosed  fnun  N.  rcyin  by  the  nieasureineutvS  of  the#t' 
parts,  the  toes  being  in  yahnrulula  considerably  shorter,  compared  with  the  tarsu». 
than  in  rqfia.  In  rtffia  the  middle  r<K»  and  claw  an?  somewhat  longer  thau  the  tanns; 
in  galericulata  the  two  are  of  about  the  ^^ame  length.  The  tarsus  of  rifjia  bot  very 
■liffhtly  surpasses  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw  ;  the  tarsus  of  gaJericHlata  is  nearly 
a  fourth  of  its  own  length  longer  than  the  middle  too  without  its  claw. 
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STERNA  (THALASSEUS)  CANTIACA,  Gin. 

Sandwich  Tern. 

Sterna  cantiaca,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 006.— Temm.,  Man.  1815, 479.— STFni.,  Gen.  Zool. 
xiii,  147.— Jkx.,  Man.  1835,  205.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  54.— Keys.  &  Blas., 
Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  51,  pi.  250.— Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  1H41, 
129  ;  Mu8.  P.-B.  Stem(Bj  p.  5.— Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  658 ;  List  Br.  B.  18(W, 
239.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  531,  pi.  279 ;  Syn.  1839,  317  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
87,  pi.  431.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  F.  ii,  1844,  303,  pi.  124,  f.  274.— TuRXB.,  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869.  47  (New  Jersey ;  straggler).- Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  5()9.— Au.en., 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  644  (Massachusetts).- Coues,  Key,  1872,  320.— Pelz.,  Orn. 
Bras.  324  (Brazil). 

Thalasseus  cantiacua,  Boie,  Isis.  1822,  563.— Bp.,  List,  1838,  01.— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  81 
(locates  nuhilosaj  Sparrm.,  here). 

Actochelidon  oantiactis,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  31. 

(t)  Sterna  africana,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 605.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  805  (uncertain ). 

m  Sterna  striata,  Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  (J09.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  807  (uncertain). 

Sterna  boysii,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  806  (=cawfkica,  Gm.).— Leach,  Cat.  1H16,  41.— 
Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828, 142.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 276.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842, 230. 

Sterna  columhina,  Schrk.    (Fide  Blas.) 

"Sterna  nmia,  Bewick,  Br.  B.  ii,  1804,  207."    (Gray,) 

Sterna  stubericOj  Bechst.,  Naturg.  Dent,  iv,  ()79. 

Sterna  canescens,  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deut.  Vog.  ii,  458. 

ThalasaeuH  canescens  et  candicans,  Brehm,  V.  I).  18;<1,  776,  777. 

Sterna  acuflarida.  Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ii,  1847,  257.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  800.— Bry., 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  1859,  VM  (Bahamas). 

Thalaaseus  acujiaridus,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 540.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864, 389  (Central 
America).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  198  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Repert,  1866,  392.— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York) ;  ix,  210  (Yucatan).— Coues, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  60  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  126 
(South  Carolina).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  42  (Nortb  Carolina). 

Hah, — Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  to  Southern  New  England.  Bahamas ;  Cnba ; 
Jamaica ;  ranging  into  Central  America  (both  coasts).  Hondaras,  breeding  (Salvin). 
South  into  Brazil  (PeheJn), 

Adult f  breeding  plumage. — Bill  mnch  longer  than  the  head,  exceeding  in  length  the 
tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw  together  ;  quite  slender  and  attenuated  for  this  genus,  the 
tip  excessively  acute.  The  convexity  of  the  culmen,  from  tip  to  base,  is  re^^nlar,  but 
Tory  slight.  The  commissure  is  gradually  declinato- convex  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  outline  of  the  mandibular  crura  is  decidedly  concave ;  that  of  the  gonys 
about  straight.  An  eminentia  symphysis  is  hardly  appreciable.  The  submental  or 
intercrural  space  is  very  short  and  extremely  narrow,  tne  feathers  only  covering  its 
posterior  half.  Nasal  groove  very  long,  narrow,  not  deep,  extending  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  bill,  and  subsiding  at  the  tomia.  Both  mandibles  ure  marked  with 
oblique  longitudinal  strise.  The  outline  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  is  as  usual  in  this 
sabfamily.  Wings  of  moderate  length,  of  ordinary  shape ;  the  primaries  quite  broad 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  rounded,  not  very  narrow  nor  acute,  tips.  The 
formation  of  the  tail  is  exactly  as  in  regia.  The  feet  are  quite  slender,  moderately 
compressed,  aut'Criorly  scntellato,  laterally  and  posteriorly  reticulate,  as  usual  in  the 
Bubtaniily.  Webs  moderately  incised  for  this  genus;  relative  proportions  of  the  toes 
as  in  other  Rpe<*jes.  Claws  all  long,  strong,  arched,  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle 
one  greatly  dilated. 

Bill  black ;  the  tip  for  |  to  f  of  an  inch  bright  yellow,  sharply  defined  against  the 
black;  '♦  inside  of  mouth  deep  blue."  Feet  dull  black.  Pileum  and  occipital  cri'st 
glossy  black,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  the  color  extending  just  below  the  eves,  but  leav- 
ing a  space  along  the  side  of  the  mandible  white  to  the  extremity  of  the  leathers.  The 
mantle  is  exceedingly  light  pearl-blue,  fading  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  into 
pure  white ;  but  tho  rectricos  themselves  have  a  slight  shade  of  pearly  bluish.  The 
primaries  are  colon^d  exactly  as  iu  rtgia.  On  the  inner  web  of  the  first  the  black  space 
is  broad  and  deep  in  color ;  when  about  1^  inches  from  the  apex  of  the  quill  it  quite 
suddenly  grows  wider,  so  as  to  exclude  the  white  i>ortion  from  the  tip  altogetlier.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  have  the  same  general  pattern,  but  the  white  runs 
up  further  on  the  central  ])ortion  than  on  the  edge  of  the  web,  so  that  towartl  its  end 
it  receives  a  narrow  edging  of  blackish.  The  other  primaries  have  no  blackish,  but 
are  simply  pearl-bine,  with  broad  white  niargiusahmg  the  whole  length  of  their  inner 
webs.    Tilt?  outer  primaries*  are  all  iieavily  silvered  when  the  quills  are  new. 

JjlmrnmoHi*  of  the  adult. — Length,  1.')  to  16  inches ;  extent, ;  wing,  from  the  carpus, 

12.r)0 ;  tail,  6;  depth  of  cniargination,  2.'.\');  bill,  along  culmen,  2.'^i\;  along  gape,  ;*• ; 
its  ht'ight  at  base,  0.43 ;  width,  ditto,  0.37  ;  length  of  rami  from  featluTM  on  side  of 
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lower  inaDdible,  1 ;  K^nys,  1.20  (longer  thau  rami) ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  too  aod  cUw, 
very  slightly  longer. 

Adultf  winter  plumage. — The  yellow  tip  of  the  bill  decreases  in  exteut  and  iDtensity 
of  color ;  the  front  is  white,  either  pure  or  speckled  with  black  ;  the  crown  variegated 
with  black  and  white,  the  former  color  consisting  of  small,  narrow,  distinct  streaks 
along  the  shaft  of  each  feather  ;  but  the  long  occipital  crest,  which  does  not  entirely 
disappear  at  this  season,  usually  remains  of  an  unmixed  browuish-black.  The  lateral 
tail  feathers  are  shorter  thau  in  summer. 

Toung-of-the-year  in  AugunL — Considerably  smaller  than  the  adult,  as  is  nsaal  in 
this  snbfamily,  the  wing  being  a  full  half  inch  shorter.  The  bill  is  shorter  and  weaker, 
and  is  without  any  very  sharply-deiined  angles  and  ridges.  It  is  brown iah-black,  the 
extrefue  x)oint  only  yellowish.  The  crown,  Iront,  and  occiput,  are  brownisb-blacl^  va- 
riegated with  white ;  the  white  touches  very  small  on  the  forehead.  The  upper  parta 
are  as  in  the  adult,  but  everywhere  marked  with  irregularly-shaped  but  weU-de£ned 
spots  and  transverse  bars  of  decided  brownish-black.  There  is  no  well-formed  occip- 
ital crest  until  after  the  first  moult.  The  primaries  ore  like  those  of  the  adults.  The 
tail,  however,  is  very  difterent.  The  fcisthers  for  three-fourths  their  length  are  of  the 
color  of  the  back  ;  this  color  gradually  deepens,  until  toward  the  tips  it  becomes 
brownish-black,  each  feather  having  a  terminal  irregular  edge  loft  whitish.  The  tail, 
in  shape,  is  simply  deei^ly  emargiuate,  the  outer  feathers  being  but  slightly  longer  than 
the  second. 

Othr  vmiationfi. — The  yellow  tij)  of  the  bill  varies  greatly  in  extent,  and  has  also  a 
varying  outline  and  distinctness  of  definition  from  the  black.  The  lensth  of  this  yel- 
low tip  appears  to  depend  in  a  good  measure  uiK>n  the  age  of  the  bird,  while  the 
intensity  of  the  color  is  apparently  affected  most  by  the  season  of  the  year.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  longest  and  shortest  tips  that  have  come  under  my  obBervation  i» 
full  half  an  inch  (varying  from  ^  to  f ).  The  length  of  the  tarsus  and  toes  seems  very 
constant,  as  are  the  markings  of  the  primaries  in  their  extent  and  distribation.  The 
difi'erence  in  length  of  wing  from  the  carpus  is  only  about  one-half  an  inch  in  adult 
birds.  The  forking  of  the  tail  varies  somewhat,  but  never  equals  that  of  the  species 
of  Sterna  proper. 

A  series  of  winter  skins  from  Jamaiaa  in,  probably,  their  first  moult  (if  they  really 
belong  to  this  species),  differ  from  adult  examples  from  various  points  on  the  Atlantic 
doast  in  being  ever}'  \fay  considerably  smaller.  The  bills  are  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  average ;  and  other  parts  difiTer  proportionally. 

European  :  White  margin  of  inner  web  of  outer  three  or  four  primaries  wide,  ex- 
tending quite  to  tip,  which  it  wholly  occupies.  Breadtli  of  white  x>ortion  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  tip  of  first  primary,  0.25  of  an  inch. 

American :  White  margin  of  inner  web  of  three  or  four  outer  primaries  narrow, 
falling  short  of  tip,  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  black  portion.  Breadth  of  white 
margm  one  and  a  half  inch  from  tip  of  first  primary,  0.10  of  an  Inch. 

The  foregoing  expresses  certain  points  of  difforonce  I  have  found  to  subsist  between 
the  American  and  European  birds,  but  I  do  not  now  attach  to  them  any  importance, 
since  they  may  depend  mainly  upon  age  of  the  individual  quills.  Whether  or  not  I 
can  agree  with  my  friends.  Dr.  Sclatcr  and  Mr.  Salvin,  *Hhat  Dr.  Cones  has  ably  (tifr- 
cussed  the  subject,^*  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  he  **has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
difi'erences  to  a  minimum  which  is  too  small  to  warrant  specific  separation  !'' 

Subgenus  Sterna,  Linn. 

<  Sterntty  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1748,  et  auct.    (Type  *S^.  hirundOf  LiNX.) 

^  ThaUiHsea,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1821),  IW.     (Type  S,  paradisea,  BrCxn.) 

\  IlydrocecropiH,  BuiE,  Isis,  1844, 178.    (Same  type.) 

>  Sternula,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  563.    (Type  S,  minuta,  Lixx.) 

Gen.  char.  Bill  about  as  long  as,  or  a  little  shorter  than,  the  head,  mnch  longer  than 
the  tarsus ;  variable  in  stoutness,  but  generally  quite  slender,  compressed,  very  acute: 
the  culmen  declinato-convex,  gradually  and  regularly  curved  from  base  to  a[iex ;  the 
commissure  gently  curved;  the  outline  of  the  rami  straight,  or  a  little  ooncave;  tb« 
gonys  ([uite  straight,  slightly  ascending ;  the  eminentia  symphysis  well  marked,  bat 
not  very  prominent.  Wings  long  and  point^^d,  typical  of  the  subfamily.  Tail  long, 
forked ;  varying  in  these  respects;  but  the  lateral  feathers  always  elongated,  tapering, 
and  fihunentous,  and  the  depth  of  the  forfication  very  considerable.  Tarsus  slender, 
compressed,  a  little  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  slightly  longer  than  tba 
middle  toe  alone,  much  shorter  than  the  bill,  about  as  long  as  the  ramus  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  Toes  moderately  long.  Webs  mmlerately  broad  and  incised ;  varying  in  thi« 
Respect,  but  never  so  deeply  cut  out  as  in  Ilydrochelidon.  Size  moderate,  or  very  small; 
general  form  slender  and  graceful.  Head  without  a  decided  occipital  crest.  A  black 
])ileiiin  ;  the  back  some  shade  of  blue  ;  the  primarie^s  variegated  with  black  and  white, 
and  silvery  ;  the  uuder  jjarts  white,  with  or  without  a  plumbeous  or  rosy  tinge. 
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The  genns  Sterna^  as  restricted  by  most  later  omitbologists,  includes  the  DnmerooB 
species  which  are  closely  allied  to  8.  hirundo.  They  as^ee  very  closely  in  size,  general 
form  and  proportion,  and  pattern  of  coloration,  as  well  as  in  seasonal  chanecs  of  plum- 
age. So  closely  is  this  resemblance  maintained,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  tbo 
group  can  be  divided  into  sections.  Specific  characters  likewise  are  sometimes  a  little 
obscure,  especially  when  we  have  to  deal  with  immature  specimens. 

In  wintfsr  the  species  lose  the  bright  color  of  the  bill  and  tarsi,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  also  the  black  pileum,  which  is  mostly  restricted  to  an  occipital  patch,  and 
a  fascia  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  long-forked  tail  is  shortened ;  tne  latend  feath- 
ers have  little  of  the  elongated  filamentous  character  the^  possess  in  summer.  The 
young-of-the-year  resemble  the  adults  in  winter  in  most  points,  but  are  generaUy  vari- 
egated on  the  upper  parts  with  brown  markings. 

Of  the  many  species  of  the  genus,  nine  or  ten  are  known  to  inhabit  North  America. 
Of  these,  three  (hirundOf  fiuicrttra,  and  paradisea)  are  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
while  of  those  remaining,  two  bave  a  wide  tropical  dispersion.  They  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  brief  cuagnoses : 

Analysis  of  North  American  species  of  Sterna. 

A.  Mantle  pearl-gray. 

I.  No  black  cap. 

Head  whitish,  with  black  bar  through  eye ;  under  parts  like  the 
mantle trudeawi, 

II.  A  black  cap. 

a.  No  white  frontal  crescent. 

a\  Bill  wholly  or  mostly  red  or  reddish. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end.  Feet  coral-red.  Outer 
web  of  outer  tail  feather,  white ;  inner,  gray  or 
dark.    Tarsu*  0.90,  or  more forsteri. 

Bill  red,  blackening  at  end.  Feet  coral-red.  Outer 
web  of  outer  tail  feather,  gray  or  dark ;  inner, 
white.  Tarsus  about  0.75.  Under  parts  decidedly 
paler  than  upper / hirundo. 

Bill  wholly  red.  Feet  vermilion.  Tail  feather  as  in 
the  last.  Tarsus  0.65,  or  less.  Under  parts  nearly 
like  upper macrura. 

h'.  Bill  black,  often  red  at  the  base.    Feet  reddish paradisea. 

h.  A  white  frontal  crescent. 

Bill  yellow,  tipped  with  black.    Feet  yellow superciliaris. 

Bill  and  feet  black aleiUica. 

B.  Mantle  dusky.    A  white  frontal  crescent.    Bill  black. 

Mantle  blackish-brown  ;  crown  the  same fuliginosa. 

Mantle  smoky  gray  ;  crown  much  darker anosthcsla. 

Note. — The  above  analysis  is  based  upon  a<lult  summer  birds,  and  is  not  available  for 
the  young  in  which  the  characters,  especially  of  color  of  the  bill  and  feet,  may  be  materi- 
ally diflerent.  These,  especially  of  Sec.  II,  can  only  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
detailed  descriptions.    S.  portlandica  is  not  presented  here. 

STERNA  TRUDEAUI,  And. 
Trndean's  Tern. 

Sterna  trudeauiy  AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  v,  1H39,  125,  pi.  409;  Syn.  1839,  319;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
105,  pi.  435  (Ntiw  Jersey  and  Long  Island).— GiK.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  354.— Lawr., 
B.  N.  A.  1658,  861.— CouK8,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 542.— Sen L.,  Mus.  P.-B.  Slernaf 
p.  i>9.— ScL.  <fc  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  570.— CouES,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Thalasseus  trudeatiif  Bp.,  Comptes  Keudus,  ltf50,  772. 

Vhoctuaa  Irudeaui,  Bu\s.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  73. 

Sterna  frobeeni,  Pun-  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1863, 125  ;  Cat.  Av.  Cbil.  49.    (5c7.  &  Salv.) 

DiAG.   S.  corpore  perlaceo,  capUe  et  tectricihus  alarum  inferioribus  aJbiSy  vitid  transoculari 
nigrdy  rostro  ruhescente,  nigro-cinctOj  apice  flavicanie. 

^a&.— South  America.  Brazil  (Scl  6l  Salv.).  Chili  {Phil.  &  I^andb. ;  Leybold).  Bue- 
nos Ayres  (i/u«.  5.  /.).    Atlantic  coast  uf  United  States  {Au4abon  &  Trudeau). 

Adult,  perfect  plumage. — The  bill  is  noticeably  stout  for  its  length,  especially  deep  at 
the  base.    The  culmen  is  regularly  curved ;  the  outline  of  the  rami  is  a  little  concave, 
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that  of  iLir  g^'DVA  fttraigbt  szhI  a.«ceii«IiD}: :  the  jzape  fulIowA  Dearly  the  curve  of  tiie 
colrneu.     lo  'shape  tb'^r  bill,  in  fact,  almost  nr{it:at8  /onrfm,  and  avrra^tA  the  same  in 
lengtb.    The  tip  is  brcNulIy  straw -yellow ;  at  the  Uase  it  appears  to  have  been  bright 
colored  Tproljably  reddish ;:  a  bruad  band  of  black  interveneei.    The  whole  bead  is  pore 
white,  inclading'all  the  parts  aboot  the  base  of- the  bill :  this  deepens  insensibly  into 
the  pearly  color  all  around.    There  is  a  narrow  distinct  bar  of  slaty-black  on  the  aide 
of  the  head,  passing  throiieh  the  eye  from  a  point  jost  in  advance  of  the muricnlars, 
where  the  fajicia  widens  an«r  bends  down  a  little.    AU  the  rest  of  the  plumage^  below 
as  well  as  above,  is  of  a  onifonn  lostroos  pale  pearly,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
The  nnder  surfaces  of  the  winj^s  are  pure  white;  the  tail,  with  its  coverts  and  the 
rumpt  are  white,  but  still  with  an  appreciable  pearly  tint :  the  tips,  and  p^rt  of  the 
inner  vanes  of  the  !)ecoudaries  and  t^rtials.  are  white ;  the  primaries  have  tbe  picture 
common  to  ror>«t  Terns,  with  a  white  s|iace  on  the  inner  webs:  their  darker  portions 
are  beautifully  hilvered  over  with  hoary  gray,  which  makes  them  appear  paler  than 
usual;  the  shafts  are  white ^bove  and  below,  except  at  the  extreme  tips;  the  feet 
apf»ear  to  have  Ix'en  re<ldi^h  or  yellowish,  certainly  of  some  bright  color. 

I/imeitinotit. — Wing.  lu/i.j:  taii,ti..;n;  ilejith  of  the  fork. '2.75 :  bill,  along  culmen.  1.50; 
its  depth  at  ba****.  i)Mfi :  length  cf  gonys,  l.T,"*:  tarsu;*.  iKifO :  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.05. 

A  bpe<'iuien  tx:Ioiiging  to  J.  V.  Giraud.  ex|..  believed  to  be  the  onginal  of  Aodubons 
plate  and  dcHcri]itioii,  agrees  niiuutely  with  the  one  from  which  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion was  taken  from  Buenos  AyresiNo.  4.'Vhi1.  Mut^.  Smiths.).  In  my  above-4|noted 
article  1  discussed  the  relation^thipsof  Audubon's  tyjie  to  S.  /vrst^ri  rather  elaborately, 
but  not  very  satisfactorily,  in  as  far  as  considering  it  as  possibly  that  sjiecies  is  concerned. 
I  was  deceived  by  the  great  similarity  in  its  size  and  proportions  to  /vntfri^  and  was 
under  the  wrong  inipressiou  that  it  might  gain  a  black  cap.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
trudtaui  is  ]<>erfectly  distinct  from  all  other  North  American  species,  and  that  it  never 
gains  a  black  cap  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Terns.  I  am 
under  the  iuipreHsion  that  trudtaui  is  not  its  first  name,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  Vieil- 
lot's  species ;  but  I  cannot  now  make  a  determination. 

The  species  re<iuires  comparison  with  no  other,  its  coloration  being  peculiar  if  not 
unique.  In  addition  to  the  two  spi'cimeus  aliove  referred  to,  I  have,  if  my  memory  be 
not  at  fault,  seen  another  in  the  La  Fresuaye  collection,  now  in  Boston,  labeled  with  a 
Vieillotian  name. 

The  only  question  is  regarding  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  species  among  North 
American  birds.  For  myself,  I  doubt  that  it  was  ever  actually  taken  within  our  limits; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  disproving  one  author's  positive  assertion  to  that  effect. 

STERNA  FORSTEKI,  Nutt. 
Forster's  Tern. 

Sterna  hiruudo,  SW.  &  Ricn.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  412 ;  not  of  authors. 

Sterna  fonteri,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1634, 274  (foot  note ;  based  on  S,  hirundo,  Sw.  &  Rich.).— 
Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v,  ld52,  222.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  Ib56,  772. — ^Lawr.,  B. 
N.  A.  1828,  862.— CoUES,  Pr.  Plula.  Acad.  1862,  544.— Eluot,  B.  N.  A.  Introd. 
(figure  of  tail).— CoiJES,  Ibis,  1864,  390  (Guatemala).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  199 
(the  same).- Bla8.,  J.  f.  O.  18*>6, 74, 78.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  IdSS,  299 
(Long  Island). — CocES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  99  (Arizona). — COUES,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust,  v,  1808,  308  (Now  England).— ScL,  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  569  (Guatemala 
and  Brazil).— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  44  (North  Carolina). — CouES,  Kev, 
1872, 321.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12.— Ridgw.,  A.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874, 391  (Illinois). 

Sterna  harelliy  AUD.,  Om.  Biog.  v,  18:W,  122,  pi.  409,  f.  1 ;  Syn.  1839,  318 ;  B.  Am.  viii, 
1844,  103,  pi.  434  (young  or  winter  plumage).— Lawr.,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  861.— 
CoUES,  I'r.  Phila.  Aca<l.  1862,  543  (refers  it  to  foritteri), 

Gelochelidon  havtllij  Bp.,  Comptes  liendus,  1&56,  772. 

DiAO.  S.  Sternos  hiriindini  similis^  tied  major ^  caudd  longiore,  magis  forficata,  alis  breriorihus^ 
roHtro  robust iorCf  tarsis  longioribuH,  pogonio  interno  rtctricin  exttriorin  griaeo,  externa  alba, 
gastrceo  albido. 

Hob, — North  America  at  large.  Middle  America.  S<3Utli  America  to  Brazil.  Only 
known  to  breed  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

Jdult,  spring  plumage, — Bill  orange-yellow,  black  for  nearly  its  terminal  half,  the 
extreme  points  of  both  mandibles  yellowish  ;  robust,  deep  at  the  base ;  culmen  mark* 
edly  doclinato-convox,  eminence  at  symphysis  well  developed;  in  total  length  from 
iV  to  -At  of  an  inch  longer  than  that  of  S.  hirundo.  The  black  pileum  does  not  extend 
BO  far  down  on  the  si<les  of  the  head  as  it  does  in  hirundo^  barely  embracing  the  eye 
(the  lower  lid  of  which  is  white),  and  leaving  a  considerably  wider  white  space  between 
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the  eye  and  commissural  edge  of  saperior  maxilla  than  in  hirnvdo.  The  color  of  the 
back  hardly  diU'ers  appreciably  from  that  species ;  it  is  perhaim  a  shade  lighter.  The 
wings  are  comparatively  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  hirundOj  being  absolntely 
1  little  shorter,  thongh  forateM  is  a  larger  bird.  They  are  very  light  colored,  being 
strongly  silvered  with  the  pecnliar  hoariness  commoo  to  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  this  light  color  being  very  observable  even  on  the  covert«.  The  outer  web  of 
the  first  primary  is  not  black,  but  silvery  like  the  others ;  all  the  primaries  want  tho 
very  decided  white  space  on  the  inner  webs  which  exists  in  hirundo  and  macnfra ;  there 
are  indications  of  it,  indeed,  on  the  three  or  four  otiter  primaries,  but  the  others  are  a 
nearly  uniform  dusky  gray,  moderately  hoary.  The  entire  under  parts  are  white,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  plumbeous  which  is  so  evident  in  hirundo,  and  amounts  to  so 
decided  a  color  in  macrura.  The  tail  is  a  slightly  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  mt*o* 
tie,  separated  from  the  latter  for  a  short  space  by  the  decidedly  white  rump.  The 
lateral  feathers  art^  much  more  lengthened  than  in  hirundo^  the  elongation  generally 
quite  equaling  that  of  macrura,  and  sometimes  even  excee<ling  it.  These  two  lateral 
feathers  are  white  on  the  outer  web,  dusky  gray  on  the  inner.  This  being  exactly  the 
revefse  of  hirundOj  and  a  very  noticeable  feature,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
bird  ;  and  this  character  being  so  tangible  and  convenient,  writers  have  perhaps  laid 
too  much  stress  u^Kin  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  quite  as  evident  and  more  important. 
The  feet  are  bright  orange,  tinged  with  vermilion  ;  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
to<;  and  claw  ;  the  feet  longer  and  stouter  by  over  0.10  of  an  inch  than  the  same  parts 
in  hiruvdo. 

Adult,  winter  plumage, — The  black  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  bill  increases  so 
much  in  exteiit  that  nearly  the  whole  bill  becomes  dusky,  except  a  small  space  at  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  a  terminal  space  of  varying  extent.  The  feet  lose 
their  vermilion  tinge  and  become  dnsky  yellowish.  The  black  pileum  is  mon^  or  less 
variegated  with  white  on  the  forehead  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  black ; 
but  there  is  always  considerable  black  left  on  the  nape,  and  a  more  or  less  broad  and 
distinct  bar  always  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  head,  embracing  the  eyes.  The  lat- 
eral tail  feathers  have  not  the  elongation  and  attenuation  of  those  of  summer,  being 
but  little,  if  any,  longer  than  those  of  hirundo  during  the  breeding  season.  The  color 
of  the  inner  web  is  usually  somewhat  darker,  and  sometimes  extends  on  the  outer  as 
well  as  the  inner,  especially  toward  the  tip  of  the  feather. 

Jt  the  time  of  the  moult  the  old  primaries  lose  their  silvering  and  become  plain  browi;! 
and  white,  their  shafts  being  of  a  decided  yellow.  The  inner  webs  at  this  season  have 
white  spaces,  with  nearly  as  distinctly-defined  margins  as  are  found  in  hirundo  and 
macrara. 

Young.^BWl  in  all  its  proportions  considerably  smaller  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
adult§,  and  wanting  its  very  acute  tip  and  sharply-defined  ridges  and  angles ;  broW;p- 
ish-black,  fading  into  dull  flesh-color  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible.  Front  white, 
but  the  crown  and  nape  show  considerable  traces  of  the  black  that  is  to  appear,  which 
is  now  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  light  brown.  The  pearl-blue  of  the  back  and  wing- 
covert's  is  everywhere  interrupted  by  irregular  patches  of  light  grayish-brown,  showing 
a  tendency  to  i>ecome  transverse  bars ;  this  grayish-brown  on  the  tertials  dcei>ens  into 
brownish-black,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  each  feather.  The  primaries 
differ  from  those  of  the  adult  in  having  less  of  the  silvery  gloss,  and  the  inner  white 
lipaces  are  more  marked,  being  in  fact  like  those  of  the  adult  hirundo.  The  rump  and 
under  parts  are  pure  white.  The  tail  intensifies,  so  to  speak,  its  adult  characters  as 
regards  color ;  and,  indei)endenfly  of  any  other  feature,  will  always  serve  to  ideutifv 
the  species.  It  is  deeply  emarginate,  but  the  lateral  feather  is  not  greatly  produced, 
surpassing  the  second  uy  scarcely  more  than  the  latter  surpasses  the  third.  Its  inner 
web,  for  an  inch  or  so  from  the  tip,  and  both  welw  of  the  other  feathers,  are  <|uite  de- 
cidedly grayish-black  ;  the  iut^^nsiry  of  this  color,  and  also  its  extent,  decreasing  suc- 
cessively on  each  feather  from  without  inward,  so  that  the  central  pair  scarcely  deepen 
their  color  at  the  tips.  The  oi\ter  web  of  the  lateral  leather  generally  stays  pretty 
uninterruptedly  white,  but  sometimes  is  just  at  the  tip  invaded  by  the  darker  color  of 
its  inner  web. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  embrace  all  the  stages  of  plumage  of  this  species  which 
are  well  characterized.  Between  them,  of  course,  there  will  be  found  every  grndation. 
The  number  of  immature  specimens  of  this  species  which  are  found  in  collections,  as 
compared  with  the  adults,  is  sui prising.  Fully  one-half  of  all  the  examples  before  me 
are  in  the  ^^havelH^^  state  of  plumage,  having  white  fnmts  and  tbe  uniinary  ocular 
fascia.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  northern  localities  in  which  the  biril  breeds. 
Few,  if  any.  United  States  8[>ecimens  are  to  be  taken,  except  in  winter. 

Sterna  forateri  afibrds  a  good  illustration  of  a  species  bearing  so  intimate  a  general 
resemblance  to  another  as  to  be  confounded  with  it  at  first  glance,  aii<l  yet  wlien  care- 
fully examined  proving  to  be  totally  distinct.  It  is  perfectly  eas^'  U*  separate  it  from 
the  hirundo  by  its  characters  of  bill,  wind's,  tail  or  feet,  either  of  which,  takni  alone, 
would  identify  it.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  distinctive  features 
of  our  three  most  intimately  allied  species. 
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Differential  diagnoses  of  S.  forsteri,  kirundOf  and  macrura, 

S.  forsteri :  Bill  (average),  1.60  along  cnlmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.40 ;  robust.  Bill 
orange-yellow,  nearly  iU  temiiual  half  black.  White  umce  between  eye  and  cutting 
edge  of  npj>er  mandible  broad.  Under  parts  white.  Outer  web  of  first  primary  atf 
▼ery ;  the  inner  webs  also  of  the  others  strongly  hoarr,  without  well-definod  white 
spaces.  Tail  bluish-pearl,  like  the  back,  its  lateral  feather  greatly  produced  (aYeracs 
nearlv  7  inches  in  length) ;  its  outer  web  white,  inner  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  tall. 
Legs  long  and  stout.  Length  of  tarsus  (average)  rather  over  0.90  of  an  inch  ;  orange^ 
yellow,  tinged  with  vermilion.    Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  2  inches. 

S,  hirundo  :  Bill  (average),  1.45  along  culmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.33 ;  moderate.  Bill 
vermilion-red,  its  termiual  third  black.  White  space  between  eye  and  cutting  edge  of 
upper  mandible  uant)wer  than  in  forsteri.  Under  parts  lightly  washed  with  plumbe- 
ous, fading  into  white  on  the  throat  and  abdomen.  Outer  web  of  first  primary  black ; 
inner  webs  of  the  others  somewhat  hoary,  with  well-defined  white  spaces.  Tail  white, 
different  from  the  back,  its  lateral  feather  moderately  produced  (average  0  inches  in 
length) ;  its  outer  web  grayish  dusky,  inner  white.  Legs  moderate.  Length  of  tarsus 
about  0.80  of  an  inch ;  light  vermilion-red.  Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw, 
1.75  inches. 

S.  macrura :  Bill  (average),  1.30  along  culmen ;  depth  at  base,  0.30 ;  slender.  Bill 
wholly  deep  carmine-red.  White  space  l)etween  eye  and  cutting  edge  of  upper  mandi- 
ble narrower  than  in  hirundo.  Under  parts  decidedly  plumbeous,  extending  from  vent 
to  throat,  both  of  which  become  abruptly  white.  Pnmaries  as  in  hirundo.  Tail  with 
the  elongation  of  forsteri^  or  rather  exceeding  it  (average  7.50  inches),  t^d  the  color  of 
hirundo.  Legs  very  short  and  slender.  Length  of  tarsus  (average)  0.65  of  an  inch ; 
deep  vermilion,  almost  lake.    Length  of  tarsus,  middle  toe  and  claw,  about  1.50  inches. 

Comparison  of  the  young-of-the-year  of  S,  forsteri  and  hirundo, — ^The  bill  and  feet  con- 
stantly present  differences  proportional  to  those  which  exist  in  the  adults,  as  regards 
length  and  stoutness.  The  bill  of  hirundo  is  more  decidedly  yellowish  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  than  in  that  of  forsteri,  and  the  feet  are  clear  yellow  instead  of 
being  tinged  with  dusky.  The  mottled  and  variegated  crown  and  upper  parts  are  much 
the  same  in  both,  and  the  markings  of  the  quills  quite  identical.  The  tail,  howerer, 
differs  remarkably.  In  hirundo  the  outer  webs  of  all  the  feathers  are  dusky  gray.  In 
forsteri  the  reverse  is  the  case.    The  difference  is  even  more  marked  than  in  the  adults. 

Synonymy. — This  species  was  first  indicated  by  Swainson  and  Richardson,  as  above, 
under  the  name  of  Sterna  hirundo,  these  authors,  however,  appreciating  and  com- 
menting upon  the  differences  from  that  species.  Nuttall  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  spe- 
cific name,  based  upon  the  indications  afforded  by  the  authors  above  mentioned.  To 
Mr.  G.  N.  Lawrence,  however,  is  really  due  the  credit  of  first  establishing  the  species 
b^  giving  complete  descriptions,  and  of  showing  its  relationships  to  S.  hirundo.  This 
misapplication  of  Linnseus'  name  by  Swainson  and  Richardson  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
specific  synonym  (excepting  Audubon's  ^^havelli^^),  unless  the  Sterna  nuitalli  of  Nuttall's 
work  (from  Audubon's  Mss.)  is  to  be  referred  here,  as  is  probably  the  case.  In  Bona- 
parte's Table  of  Longipennes  (C.  R.  xlii,  1856,  p.  768)  not  only  is  havelH  separated  spe- 
cifically from /ors/ert,  but  it  is  placed  iu  a  difturent  genus  {Geloc^lidon),  while  trudeaui 
is  made  a  Thalasseus,  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  misapprehension  of  their 
affinities,  but  vagaries  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  the  latest  works  of  this  illos- 
trious  author.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  the  argument  by  which  I  showed 
(Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phil.  1862,  p.  543)  the  identity  of  havelli  and  forsten,  for  the  fact  is  fully 
established. 

I  append  the  measurements  of  several  specimens  of /orstm,  showing  the  limits  of 
its  variation  in  size : 
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The  history  of  Forster's  Tern  is  interestiug.  It  is  siugular  that  so 
common  and  widely-distributed  a  species  should  have  remained  unrec- 
ognized as  long  HS  it  did.  Swainson  and  Eichardson  described  it  as 
the  Common  Tern  ;  Wilson  did  not  know  it  at  all,  and  Audubon  only  be- 
came aware  of  it  in  the  imperfect  plumage  which  he  described  as  "  ha- 
vein.'"  Nuttall  doubtingly  gave  it  a  name  upon  the  strength  of  Eich- 
ardson's  description.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1858,  was  the  first  to  elucidate 
its  characters  satisfactorily,  while  it  was  not  until  the  api>earance  of  my 
paper  that  its  changes  of  plumage  became  known.  It  bears,  indeed,  a 
close  resemblance  to  Wilson's  Tern,  yet  is  perfectly  distinct,  the  curious 
difference  in  the  colors  of  the  two  webs  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  being 
only  one  of  several  strong  characters.  In  fact,  1  learned  to  distinguish 
the  two  species  at  gun-shot  range,  when  they  are  in  winter  dress,  so 
different  are  they  at  that  season.  Forster's  then  has  the  crown  white, 
the  occiput  blackish,  and  a  remarkably  distinct  black  transocular  fascia, 
better  marked  than  in  any  other  species  of  ours.  The  bill  is  nearly  as 
in  summer,  but  not  so  bright;  the  feet  are  orange  instead  of  red.  This 
plumage  was  finished  in  all  of  a  number  of  old  birds  shot  the  second 
week  in  September.  The  youugof-the-year  have  the  whole  head  white, 
faintly  washed  with  brownish,  ex<^pt  the  transocidar  fascia,  which  is 
pure  black,  and  very  sharply  defined;  but  nearly  all  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  have  dusky  bases,  that  will  increase  during  the  fall  and  coming 
winter  until  the  condition  above  noticed  is  attained.  The  eye-stripe  is 
1^  inch  long  and  about  ^  an  inch  wide,  reaching  from  the  lores  through 
the  eyes  to  and  over  the  auriculars.  The  blue  mantle  only  partly  ap- 
pears at  this  time,  being  lightly  washed  over  with  gray  and  clear  brown; 
the  rectrices  are  heavily  dusky,  as  in  hirundo  at  the  same  season,  but 
the  dark  color  is  on  opposite  webs  in  the  two  sjiecies.  The  wing-feathers 
are  new  and  perfect,  and  more  hoary-silvery  than  those  of  hirundo  of 
the  same  age ;  but  the  pattern  of  coloration  is  exactly  duplicated.  The 
feet  are  yellow,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky. 

No  Tern  of  this  country  is  more  widely  and  generally  distributed  than 
this  one.  It  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  at  one  season 
or  another,  and  in  the.interior,  especially,  almost  replaces  hirundo,  being 
in  fact  the  most  characteristic  of  the  species.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
local  quotations  of  ^^  hirundo^  from  interior  States  really  refer  to  this 
species.  It  appears  to  be  hardier  than  some  of  its  allies,  as  it  winters 
on  our  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Long  Island,  while  most  others  proceed 
further  south  at  this  season.  It  is  the  commonest  Tern,  in  winter  and 
during  the  migrations,  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  Kevertheless,  its 
wanderings  at  this  season  are  pushed  to  South  America.  On  the  Caro- 
lina coast  it  is  chiefly  a  migrant,  but  also  a  winter  resident.  Compar- 
ing it  with  hirandoj  it  is  there  seen  to  be  the  more  northerly  species  of 
the  two,  migrating  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall,  besides 
wintering  where  8.  hirundo  does  not.  A  few  of  Forster's  Terns  come 
back  to  the  Carolinas  in  August;  they  become  abundant  the  following 
month,  and  there  is  little  or  no  decrease  of  their  numbers  until  Decem- 
ber, when  a  part  go  farther  south,  to  return  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  the  rest  remain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  Terns  on  the  harbor 
of  Beaufort  in  October  and  November,  when  it  may  be  distinguished 
at  any  reasonable  distance  with  ease,  Wilson's  Tern  being  the  only  one 
at  all  resembling  it,  and  this  being  differently  marked  about  the  head  at 
this  season.  Quite  early  in  the  spring  it  leaves  for  its  northern  breed- 
ing-grounds, generally  acquiring  its  complete  plumage  before  it  leaves 
the  United  States.    It  breeds  in  the  interior  of  British  America,  and 
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very  abnuclantly,  to  jad^e  from  the  p^at  number  of  eggs  from  that 
H'giou  I  have  set-ii.  It  may  yet  1>e  found  to  uest  ou  or  near  the  northern 
tier  of  States^  Of  its  geiienil  habits  there  is  little  to  be  said,  as  thej 
agree  entirely  with  those  of  its  well-kiiowu  allies. 

STERNA  em  UN  DO,  Auct. 
CoBuion  Tern. 


Sterna  kintndo,  {l)Lrss„  Fn.  Snec.  l.>:  Syst.  Nat.  i,  227  (S.  mmjor,  B&iss..  Om.  ti, 
2^i3f  pi.  i9,  f.  1;  *^rmtrum  pedf»qme  ruhri" — may  ba^e  been  wtmermrmy  (NoC 
of  BriJODicb,  Fabriciim,  Faber,  or  Richardflon.) — $ch£FF.,  Mos.  Om.  1779, 
f5.— Gm.,  8y»t.  Nat.  i,  1788,  606.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  ii,  1790,  807.— Bbchst., 
NatarK.  iv.  l«iJ02, 6re.— Mey.  Sc  Wou',  Taech.  ii,  1^10.  459.— WnA,  Am.  Oni. 
vii,  l»iJl3,  76,  pi.  60,  f.  1.— TEsnf.,  Man.  Ihl5,  4^1.— Leach,  Cat  1816,  41.— 
ViEiu^,  N.  D.  xxxii,  1819, 172.— Temm.,  Man.  ii.  1820. 740.— NiL8S.«  Orn.  Suae, 
ii,  Irei,  1.06.— BoiE,  Isin,  1822, 563.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xii,  150,  pi.  18.— ViDix.,  Fn. 
Fran^.  1828,  401.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  143.— Kaup, 
Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Tbierw.  1829,  26.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  781.— Less.,  Tr.  Oni. 
l^-Sl,  621.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  271.— Jex.,  Man.  1835,  266.— Bp.,  List,  1^8, 
61.— AUD..  Om.  Biojf.  iv,  1838,  74,  pL  309 ;  8yn.  1839,  318 ;  B.  Am.  tu,  1844, 97, 
pi.  433.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— SCHixz,  Enr.  Fn.  1840,  373w— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X,  1840,  89,  pi.  252.— Macgil.,  Man.  Orn.  ii,  1842,  231.- Scm^ 
Rev.  Crit  Ois.  Ear.  1844,  129.— De  Kay,  N.  Y.  Fn.  u,  1844,  298,  pL  125,  itg^ 
275,  276.— OiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  347.— Degl..  Om.  Enr.  ii,  1849,  342.— G&at,  Gen. 
of  B.  iii,  1849,  659;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  240.— Thosips.,  Nat  Hist  IreL  iii,  1851, 
281.— Pltn..  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221.— Coues,  Ft.  Phila.  Acad.  1868,  547.— 
Verb.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii,  1862,  161  (Maine).— Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866, 7a— Lawb., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— AiXEV,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv,  1864,  90 
(New  England).— CouES,  ibid,  v,  1868,  308  (the  same).- Couss,  Pr.  Boat  8o€. 
xii,  1868,  126  (Sonth  Carolina).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870, 641.— Turxb^  B.  E. 
Pa.  1869,  39.— CouES,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1871,  43  (North  Carolina,  migratory.)— 
CouES,  Key,  1872,  320.— Coces,  Cbeck-list,  No.  565.— Allen,  BoILM.  C.  Z.  ii, 
1871  (Florida,  winter).— Mayn.,  Gaide,  1870, 152. — Kidgw.,  Ann.  Ljc  N.  Y,  x, 
1874,  391  (Illinois). 

ffydrooecropis  kirundOf  BoiE,  Isis,  1844,  179. 

Stema  nilotica,  Hasselq.    (Fide  Bias.) 

Sterna  fluviatilis,  Naum.,  Isis,  1820,  p.  —.—Brehm,  V.  D.  18:U,  779.— Bp.,  Compt  Rend. 
1856,  772.— Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  118,  No.  11021. 

Sterna  pomariua,  Brehm,  V.  D.  1841,  781. 

Sterna  blani^  Brehm.    (Grajf  ) 

(T)  Sterna  mariuOj  Eyt.,  Cat  Br.  B.  1836,  55  (by  some  assigned  to  macrura). 

Sterna  wilwnij  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  861.— Bry.,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  vii, 

-    ia59,  i:J4  (Bahamas).- Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  i860,  No.  273.— CouKa,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1861,  247  (Labrador).— Coues  &,  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418 

(Washington,  D.  C.).— Boardm.,  Pr.  Best.  Socix,  1862, 131  (Maine).— Drbss., 

Ibis,  1865,  44  (Texas,  breeds).- Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873, 12  (Kansas,  rare). 

DiAG.   S.  rostro  ruhro,  in  apicAn  niffrieantey  pedibus  ruhrui^  pileo  nigro,  pallio  perlaeea, 
gastrao  ex  albido  perlaceOf  pogonio  exteriori  rectriois  exterioris  griseo-plumbeo  teHfutoo* 

i7a&.— Europe.  North  America  generally.  Not  on  the  Pacific  side(t).  Bahamas. 
No  West  Indian  or  Central  American  record  (?).  Breeds  varioasly  in  its  North  Ameri- 
can range ;  wintem  in  the  United  Stuten  north  to  57^ ;  passes  beyond  Texas  ( JudtfAoa). 
(Pelzeln'»  record  of  '*  wHsani"  p.  325,  Brazil,  really  refers  to  cassini  ;  fide  SCL.  dc  Salv., 
r.  Z.  8.  1871,  565.) 

Adult f  summer  plumage  — Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  about  equaling  the  tarsus  and  mid- 
dle toe  without  the  claw,  of  moderate  robustness,  its  height  at  the  base  being  con- 
tained a  little  more  than  five  times  in  the  length  of  its  culmen.  Gonys  just  as  long  as 
the  rami,  measured  from  the  feathern  on  the  side  of  the  mandible  to  the  emineniia 
Hymphysis,  which  latter  is  but  slightly  marked.  Nasal  groove  moderately  long  and 
deep,  a  sulcus,  bonuded  above  and  below  by  a  stria,  proceeding  from  it  anteriorly  to 
l>e  lost  at  the  toniia  about  two-thirds  the  way  to  the  tip.  lu  color  it  is  bright  coral,  or 
light  vei:niilion,  on  its  basal  hulf,  or  rather  more  than  half,  the  remainder  black,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  tips  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  yellowish.  The  pileum  is  lustrous 
velvety-black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  glossy -green.  It  extends  to  the  lower  level  of  Uie 
eyes,  but  leaves  the  lower  lids  white,  and  it  is  so  broad  on  the  lores  that  the  white 
line  of  feathers  along  the  side  of  the  mandible  is  very  narrow,  and  hardly  reaches  to 
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the  very  extremity  of  the  feathers.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  grayish-blue,  or  rather 
deep  pearl-blue,  this  color  commenciDg  insensibly  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  deepening 
on  the  dorsum,  and  extending,  quite  undiluted,  almost  to  the  extreme  apices  of  tho 
tertials.  The  bluish  color,  however,  ends  quite  abruptly  and  distinctly  on  the  rump, 
so  that  the  superior  caudal  rectrices  are  pure  white.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  consid- 
erably lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back.  On  the  throat,  toward  the  chin  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  black  pileum,  it  fades  into  nearly  or  quite  pure  while,  as  it 
does  also  on  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices  aud  the  circumanal  region.  The  inferior 
surfaces  of  the  wings  and  the  axillary  feathers  are  pure  white.  The  shafts  of  all  the 
primaries  are  on  their  superior  and  inferior  aspects  white,  but  deepen  into  blackish 
toward  their  apices.  The  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  black,  with  scarcely  any 
hoariness.  The  first  four  or  five  primaries  are  grayish-black,  with  a  very  strong  sil- 
very hoariness :  their  inner  webs  with  a  space  of  white  along  their  inner  margins. 
This  space  on  the  first  primary  at  the  base  occupies  the  whole  web,  becomes  narrower 
as  it  ascends,  and  ends,  or  becomes  a  mere  line,  about  an  inch  from  the  apex  of  the 
quill.  On  the  other  primaries  it  is  of  less  extent,  and  runs  up  along  the  centre  of  tho 
shaft  a  little  farther  than  on  the  edge.  On  the  innermost  primaries,  again,  it  is  very 
narrow,  but  forms  an  entire  margin  to  the  inner  webs,  running  quite  to  their  tips. 
The  inner  primaries  have  scarcely  any  grayish-black,  but  are  rather  of  the  color  of  tne 
mantle.  The  secondaries  are  mostly  purs  white,  but  toward  their  ends  have  a  space 
grayish-blue  of  about  equal  extent  on  both  webs.  The  tail  is  moderately  elongated 
and*^  forked,  containe<l  about  If  times  in  the  wing ;  the  folded  wings  reach  one  to  two 
inches  beyond  it.  The  central  feathers  are  broad  to  their  evenly  rounded  tips;  the 
lateral  ones  successively  narrower,  more  tapering  and  acute.  The  under  tail-coverts 
reach  to  the  very  tips  of  the  central  rectiices ;  the  upper  fall  a  little  short  of  them.  ThQ 
rectrices  are  on  theu*  outer  webs  light  pearl-gray  (very  like  the  back),  their  inner  webs 
nearly  pure  white.  The  ext-ernal  pair,  however,  are  on  most  of  their  inner  webs, 
especially  terminally,  grayish-blue,  while  their  outer  webs  are' dark  grayish-black.* 
Legs  and  feet  light  coral-red. 

Vimevsionti, — Length  (average),  1450  inches ;  extent,  about  31 ;  wing,  fVom  the  car- 
pus, 10.50;  tail,  di  depth  of  fork,  3.50  (average);  bill,  along  culmen,  1.35;  height  at 
base,  0.33;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip,  1.60;  gonys,  0.80;  gape, 
2.10:  tibiae  bare,  0.50;  tarsus,  0.80  to  0.b5;  middle  toe  0.75,  its  claw  0.30;  outer  0.70, 
its  claw  0.18  ;  inner  0.48,  its  claw  0.14  ;  hallux,  with  its  claw,  0.28 ;  whole  foot,  about 
1.75.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  some  elaborate  tables  of  measurements,  showing  tho  follow- 
ing range  of  variation  in  sise  of  adult  birds  from  the  same  locality  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  extreme  range,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  as  follows:  length,  13  to  16 ;  ex- 
tent, 29  to  32 ;  wing,  9.75  to  11.75 ;  tail,  5  to  7  ;  tarsus,  0.66  to  0.87  ;  bill,  1.25  to  1.50. 
Females  average  a  little  less  than  the  males.  Young  fall  under  the  above  minima; 
length  down  to  12,  wing  to  9,  tail  to  4,  bill  to  1.12,  &c. 

loung-of-the-year  in  Jugust.—JJipper  mandible  brown,  becoming  blackish  on  the  cul- 
men toward  the  tip,  and  somewhat  flebh-colored  bdtolly  along  the  tomia.  Under 
mandible  light  yellow,  darkening  into  brown  toward  the  tip.  Mouth  yellow;  feet 
dull  yellow,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  reddish.  Forehead  grayish-white ;  on  the  vertex 
this  gray  is  intermixed  with  large,  roundish,  illy-defined  Bpots  of  blackish ;  on  the 
occiput  and  nape  the  black  is  the  prevailing  color,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  feathers 
only  being  gray.  On  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  the  black  is  also  nearly 
pure.  The  ground  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rather  lighter  shade  of  the  pearl-blue 
of  the  adults,  but  every  feather  is  tipped  with  dull,  light  gray,  and  has  a  subterminal 
spot  (generally  a  crescent  or  semicircle)  of  light  brown.  These  s|)ots  and  tips  are  quite 
conspicuous,  and  cive  perhaps  the  predominating  color  to  the  upper  parts ;  but  they 
are  not  so  distinctly  denned,  nor  so  dark,  as  in  macrura.  The  lesser  wing-covert«  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  form  a  continuous  band  of  nearly  pure  brownish-black.  The 
lesser  aud  median  coverts  are  conspicuously  tipped  with  yellowish-gray.  The  greater 
secondaries,  however,  fade  into  nearly  pure  white  at  their  tips.  The  secondaries  are 
white,  with  the  outer  web,  except  at  tip,  aud  the  median  portion  of  the  inner  web, 
dark  plumbeous  or  ashy-gray.  The  primaries  are  colored  almost  exactly  as  in  tho 
adults.  The  rump  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pearl-blue.  The  tail  is  but  slightly  forked, 
the  emargination  being  but  little  more  than  an  inch.  The  inner  webs  of  all  tho  rec- 
trices are  nearly  pure  white,  but  the  outer  webs  are  plumbeous-gray,  increai^ing  in 
intensity  from  within  outward;  so  that  the  outer  pair  of  rectricei«,  which  are  but 
little  tapering  or  elongated,  have  their  outer  webs  grayish-black,  deepest  toward 
their  tips.  The  entire  under  plumage,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  is  pure 
white,  with  no  trace  of  the  plumbeous  wash  of  the  adults. 

I  have  never  seen  the  adult  winter  plumage  of  this  species,  and  am  therefore  unable 

*  I  have  seen  a  single  undoubted  specimen  of  this  species  which  had  the  outer  web 
of  the  exterior  tail  feathers,  as  well  as  tho  inner,  almost  pure  white,  both  webs  being 
of  the  same  color  as  in  paradisea.    This,  however,  must  be  very  rare. 
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to  prtr^z^t  it.    TLU  I  rcx^net  tbe  EUi>re  »iihc«  it  doe*  not  ^ntta  to  li<r  seorrallj  kiiowiu 
aod  «:v*:o  <|nite  divene  accooor^  of  it4  winter  dnrm  ar^  jd^^Q  hy  aqthp>r&.    T^nmiock, 
frjr  examplf-.  fays  that  in  wintrr  tbe  adalt*  do  not  kjae  tbe  blaick  of  thr  crown ;  **  die 
esrt  ft«rriI*;iiM:bt  ploa  trme.*    Other  aatLors  ascribe  to  it  a  conditi«jQ  vf  plama^ffe  Tery 
MmiLu-  to  that  preaented  by  S.f^nteri  or  autemnL  and  I  have  myself  little  doabc  bat 
that  ^nch  is  really  their  cooiditioD  at  that  j^KiaOD.    Xaumann.  one  of  the  most  exbaoit- 
ive  de^^criljer^  of  the  chaoge»  of  plumage  of  birds,  is  unable  to  ^r«r  a  very  aan:s£artorT 
ac^ooDt  of  tbU  plamage,  lor  the  reason,  as  he  says,  ""that  «o  lonj^  as  the  winter  range 
of  habitat  of  this  species  remain.^  aDku«>^o  to  osw  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  jpve  an 
acconnt  of  the  winter  plamafi^e  of  the  folly  moolted  bini."    He  <ays.  however,  that 
the  forebea4l  and  cheeks  are  white,  m<^>re  or  leae  variej^ted  with  black :  the  midiUe  of 
the  crown  white,  lif^itly  spotted  or  streaked  with  black:  occipot  an«l  nape  almost 
wholly  black.    In  other  respects.  I  think  that  the  upper  and  under  parts  will  both  be 
found  to  lie  lighter  than  in  summer,  the  latter  especially  appro^thioj^  to  the  pore 
white  of  tbe  young  bird :  tbe  tail  will  be  shorter  and  less  der-ply  forked  :  the  bill  and 
feet  duller  red.  tbe  former  more  invaded  by  tbe  black  of  the  terminal  portico.    Audu- 
bon says  that  **  in  winter  the  bill  is  blacks  with  the  base  pale  orange  and  the  lip  yel- 
lowish :  tbe  feet  oraniEe-yellow.    The  colors  are  as  in  the  adults,  the  forehead  wlute, 
the  reat  of  tbe  head  dusiky,  the  upper  j^ans  having  the  feathers  slightly  edged  with 
lighter.'' 

Otkier  fcariatiimn. — These  consist,  as  usual  in  the  subfamily,  chiefly  in  the  total  size, 
individuals  varying  considerably  in  this  respect.  (See  above  measorementa.)  I  scarcely 
fiiKl  any  variations  in  eolor  worth  noticing  in  specimens  of  equal  ages  at  eorrespooding 
■eaaons.  The  amount  of  Idack  on  the  bill  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  hot  I  have 
never  seen  it  ef|ual  in  amoant  to  that  of  S,fmteri  or  lipm^pemmUj  nor  yet  entirely  absent, 
as  is  usually  tbe  case  with  8.  wmerura. 

Compariwm  with  aiUtd  tpedes. — ^The  present  being  tbe  typical  species  of  tbe  gnmp.  i^ 
is  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  to  compare  other  species;  and  the  diffeieooes  of 
each  of  them  from  it  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads. 

Degland,  in  his  Omithologie  Europe^nne,  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  a  hybrid  of 
this  species  and  the  S.  wMcrmra  partaking  in  a  varying  degree  of  the  characten  of 
either  parent.  Thongh  I  have  never  met  with  a  specimen  which  I  could  not  onbesi* 
tatingly  refer  to  one  or  the  other  siiecies,  it  is  not  improbable  that  hybrids  shooid 
really  occur. 

Comparison  of  Amtrieam  and  European  bird. — Being  desirous  of  determining  definitely 
tbe  relationships  of  our  bird  to  that  of  Europe,  I  procured  for  examination  an  €^en- 
sive  series  from  both  countries,  comprising  some  fifty  specimens.  These  I  careliiny 
compared  in  tbeir  most  minute  details,  and  in  no  respect  could  I  detect  the  slightest 
discrepancy.  This  is  contrary  alike  to  late  high  authority  on  the  subject  and  to  mj  own 
preconceived  ideas.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  upon  what  grounds  the  Tali^ty  of 
S.  **  wiUoni  ^  has  been  maintained,  since  no  definite  characters  have  ever  been  laid  down 
whereby  it  may  be  separated  from  &  kirmndo.  The  American  bird  was  first  distin- 
guished fn>m  the  European  by  Bonaparte,  in  1^38,  in  his  Comparative  List;  but  no 
diagnosis  is  offered.  8.  •*ieU»oni"  is  one  of  several  species  introdnoed  by  this  aothor 
in  the  same  work,  for  the  distinguishing  of  which  from  their  European  representatives 
he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  some  preconceived  theory  of  geographical  distribntioo, 
rather  than  upon  any  characters  alforded  by  the  birds  themselves.  I  preaent  the 
detailed  measurements  of  five  American  and  five  European  birds,  taken  at  random  firom 
a  large  series.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  respect  do  the  dimensions  of  tbe  birds  fipom 
the  two  continents  present  greater  differences  than  are  found  in  the  several  examples 
from  either. 

A. — S,  hintndo  ex  Europd. 
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B. — S,  hirundo  ex  Americd, 
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Anatomical  characters, — The  month  is  only  moderately  large,  it  being  exceedingly 
narrow  anteriorly,  and  only  widening  toward  the  fances,  where,  however,  the  diverg- 
ence of  the  tomia  gives  it  considerable  breadth.  The  palate  is  concave  antero-posten- 
orly,  but  is  nearly  flat  laterally.  It  is  soft  and  vascular  only  for  abont  two-thirds  its 
length,  the  antenor  third  being  corneous,  and  being  merely  a  deep,  narrow,  longitud- 
inal depression  for  the  reception  of  the  closely-approximated  rami  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa. This  single  depression  bifurcates  abont  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  tip^  and 
for  the  rest  cf  the  extent  of  the  palate  there  is  a  deep  depression  on  each  side,  just 
within  the  superior  tomia  and  zygoma,  for  the  reception  of  the  devaricating  rami  of 
the  inferior  mnxilla.  On  the  median  line  there  is  a  slightly  marked  ridge,  very  short, 
however,  and  quickly  bifurcating  to  form  the  fissure  or  the  posterior  nares.  The  edges 
of  this  median  elevation,  on  which  the  nares  open,  are  beset  with  a  single  row  of  small 
obtuse  papilla).  On  either  side  of  the  median  line  is  a  longitudinal  salons,  which  sep- 
arates a  lateral  longitudinal  ridge,  which  is  beset  posteriorly  with  more  prominent  and 
acutely-pointed  papilliB.  These  various  ridges  and  sulci  all  terminate  in  papillated 
extremities.  Beyond  them  the  palate  is  quite  smooth,  somewhat  vaulted,  still  divided 
in  two  by  the  backward  continuance  of  the  nasal  fissure.  This  vaulted  |K)rtion  is 
bounded  posteriorly  by  two  obliquely-placed  curved  rows  of  small  acute  papillce,  con- 
taining between  them  an  oval  foramen,  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  has  the  forui  of  an  elongated,  narrow  isosceles  triangle  with 
concave  sides.  The  rami  are  so  closely  approximated  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symphysis  as  merely  to  leave  room  for  the  reception  of  the  tongue.  The  floor  of  the 
month,  though  dilatable,  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  other  subfamilies,  and  the  soft 
membranes  terminate  fully  an  inch  from  the  tip.  The  tongue  arises  abont  oppo- 
site the  termination  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  mandible.  It  measures  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  ;  it  is  exceedingly  slender  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  tapers  to  a  very  fine  and  acute  apex,  which  is  not  bifid.  It  is  soft  and  fleshy  only 
for  a  third  of  its  length,  the  remainder  being  quite  corneous.  Its  dorsum  has  a  prettv 
well-marked  longitndinal  sulcus.  It  terminates  posteriorly  in  an  elevated,  bifid,  papil- 
lated extremity,  the  ends  of  the  comua  being  free  and  projecting.  The  rima  glottidis 
begins  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and  is  two- tenths  of  an 
inch  long.  It  has  no  papillae  along  its  edges,  but  its  termination  is  papillate,  and  a 
row  of  papillte  extend  transversely  on  either  side.  Near  the  angle  of  toe  month  the 
mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  irregular  folds,  the  beginning  of  the  regular 
longitndinal  cesophageal  ones.  The  disposition  of  the  muscular  layers  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  presents  nothing  peculiar. 

The  oesophagus  measures  about  four  inches  in  total  length,  including  the  proven- 
triculus.  It  is  of  pretty  uniform  diameter  throughout;,  but  enlarges  a  little  toward  its 
termination ;  but  the  proventricnlus  is  the  direct  continuation  of  it,  and  is  not  sud- 
denly nor  notably  larger  than  the  gullet  itself.  It  is,  as  usual,  capable  of  great  dis- 
tension. When  undistended,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  up  into  numerous  longi- 
tudinal folds,  quite  straight  except  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube,  where  they 
are  somewhat  waved.  The  canal  has  evidently  great  contractile  power,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres  which  inclose  it. 

The  belt  of  proven tricular  glands  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad.  They  form  an 
uninterrupted  zone  quite  around  the  circumference  of  the  canal,  the  margin  of  the 
girdle  being  straight  and  well  defined.  The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  here 
darker  than  elsewhere,  and  has  also  a  difference  of  texture  quite  appreciable  to  the 
naked  eye  and  to  the  touch.  Tne  orifices  of  the  solvent  glnnds  may  be  seen  as  minute 
punctures,  scattered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  gigerium  is  very  small,  not  larger  in  external  circumference  than  the  proven- 
tricnlus. It  supervenes  without  any  interval,  and  without  any  change  of  direction, 
directly  upon  the  proventricnlus,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  large  orifice.    It 
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iH  flatttmed  and  suboval ;  its  distal  extremity  a  little  elonf^ated,  so  as  to  give  it  some- 
^i-hat  of  a  cordiforin  contour.  It  is  evidently  not  very  powerful,  its  muscles  being 
hardly  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  tendinous  portion  of  its  parietes  is  of  small  ex- 
tent. Its  cuticular  lining  is  dense  and  firm,  and  thrown  up  into  somewhat  irregular 
but  chiefly  longitudinal  folds.  Corresponding  elevations  and  depressions  are  found  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  proper  parietes  of  the  organ.  There  are  no  pyloric  valves,  but 
only  corrugations  of  the  cuticular  lining  at  this  oritice. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  very  short,  measuring  only  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
inches  between  the  pylorus  and  anus.  The  duodenal  fold  is  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length.  The  pancreas  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  concavity  between 
the  two  folds,  and  appears  as  if  double,  there  being  an  elongated,  narrow,  flattened 
mass  of  the  glandular  substance  on  each  side  of  the  fohl.  After  founing  this  fold  the 
intestines  become  convoluted  and  coiled  upon  each  other  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  cceca.  There  another  regular  loop  or  fold  of  the  intestine  occurs,  nearly  as 
large  and  perfect  as  the  duodenal  one  itself,  against  which  it  is  opposed  for  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  and  connected  by  reflections  of  the  mesentery. 

There  are  two  cceca  coH,  situate  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  anus.  They 
difler  greatly  from  those  of  LtfstridincB  and  Larince  in  their  extreme  brevity.  They 
measure  only  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  total  length,  and  are  so  closely  applied 
and  bound  down  to  the  colon  that  thev  might  readily  be  overlooked. 

The  ^^  large "  intestine  is  exceedingly  short,  straight,  and  scarcely,  if  at  nil,  larger 
than  the  small  intestine.  It  preserves  a  pretty  uniform  width  to  near  the  anus,  where 
it  suddenly  expands  into  a  capacious  globular  cloaca.  The  cloaca  is  completely 
divided  into  two  parts — a  larger  anterior  and  internal  portion,  and  a  smaller  posterior 
and  external.  The  latter  is  a  slight  pouch,  or  cul -de-sac j  partially  separated  from  tiie 
former  by  a  projecting  transverse  reduplication  of  the  linmg  membrane.  Jnst  above 
the  edge  of  this  fold,  at  the  extremity  of  the  inner  compartment  of  the  cloaca,  there  is 
on  each  side  of  the  median  line  a  small  oval  depression,  surrounded  by  a  corrugated, 
sphincter-like  elevation  of  mucous  membrane,  in  whicli  the  efferent  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  seminal  organs  terminate. 

The  kidneys  are  quite  peculiar  in  shape.  The  entire  renal  mass  is  nearly  as  long  as 
broad,  and  in  shape  almost  perfectly  rectangular.  The  upper  lobes  have  but  a  slight 
convexity  of  contour,  and  are  but  little  larger  th^in  the  lower.  Each  kidney  is  divided 
into  from  four  to  six  irregularly  rectangular  or  polyhedral  masses.  These  lobes  are 
more  or  less  completely  separated  from  each  other,  but  are  closely  coaptated,  the  sides 
and  angles  of  each  mass  being  adapted  to  those  of  the  masses  which  lie  about  it. 
The  ureters,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  efferent  ducts  from  each  one  of  these  maesos, 
run  along  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  spine,  at 
a  little  distance  from  it,  converging  somewhat  toward  their  termination  to  open  in  the 
cloaca,  as  already  described. 

The  testes  lie  immediately  superimposed  upon  the  superior  lobes  of  the  kidneys. 
Their  size  varies  greatly  with  age  and  season.  The  vas  deferens  runs  backward  in 
close  relation  to  the  ureters,  to  terminate  in  the  above-mentioned  depressions  on  each 
side  of  the  cloaca. 

The  other  organs  of  this  species  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from  those  of  LaruB  to  re- 
quire special  mention. 

Bibliography, — This  is  one  of  the  ''  antique  '^  species,  though  its  synonyms  are  com- 
paratively few.  A  chief  point  that  arises  is,  whether  the  name  '*  hirundo^^  belongs  here 
or  to  the  Arctic  Tern  (macruraf  NiiUM.).  The  name  has  been  with  much  reason  re- 
ferred to  the  latter,  where  it  probably  belongs ;  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to 
make  the  clian|re  in  this  instance.  The  earlier  diagnoses  may  apply  to  either,  and,  in 
fact,  probably  included  both,  for  it  will  be  remenibered  that  the  two  were  not  gen- 
erally distinguished  until  about  1820.  Linns'us'  hirundo  may  as  well  be  kept  for  this 
species,  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated  in  ornithological  record.  Hirundo  of 
Briinnich,  Faber,  and  Fabricius,  is  apparently  macrura;  hirundo  of  Richardson  iafors- 
teri,  Brisson  culled  the  bird  Sterna  major ^  a  name  of  course  to  be  disregarded  in  binom- 
inal nomenclature.  Eyton  has  it  R.  marina^  after  a  pre-Linna;an  writer.  "  WHs<mi^ 
Bp.,"  and  ** JiuviatiUSf  Naum.,"  are  the  two  most  iirmly-established  synonyms;  but  the 
latter  only  arose  upon  reference  of  hirundo,  Linn.,  to  iuac}*u)'a,  while,  as  I  have  showti, 
the  former  has  no  bjisis  at  all. 

It  is  somewhat  singuLqr  tbat  the  North  American  range  of  so  common 
and  well  known  a  species  as  this  shoiihl  not  be  better  made  out  than  it 
is.  A  similar  nncertainty  resi)ecting  at  least  its  winter  range  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  matter  of  its  European  distribution.  In  this  country  it  is 
attributed  to  Brazil  by  IVlzeln,  but  this  is  ihe  sole  extralimital  record 
1  have  found,  except  Dr.  Bryant's  Bahanian  cpiotation.  Messrs.  Sclater 
and  Salvin  do  not  give  it  among  Neotropical  Lariflw.  The  truth  prob- 
ably is,  that  it  does  not  proceed  beyond  the  United  States,  as  a  rule  at 
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least.  We  have  some  citations  from  the  interior,  but  none  that  I  am 
aware  of  from  the  Pacific  side.  Its  track  appears  to  be  mainly  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Texas  to  Labrador.  My  own  experience  with 
it  is  confined  to  this  line,  from  the  Garolinas  to  Labrador.  I  find  no 
record  north  of  the  last-named  region ;  the  bird  is  obviously  not  so  bo- 
real as  macrura.  It  appears  to  bre^d  at  places  all  along  the  line  Indi- 
cated. I  found  it  in  Labrador  in  summer,  and  Mr.  Dresser  speaks  of  its 
breeding  in  Texas.  The  New  England  breeding  references  are  numer- 
ous and  unanimous.  In  North  Carolina  the  bird  is  very  common  during 
the  migration,  arriving  from  the  south  early  in  April,  passing  on  during 
the  following  month,  and  being  again  abundant  during  September  and 
October.  The  numerous  specimens  I  observed  at  the  latter  season  all 
retained  the  black  cap,  though  even  in  September  they  had  mostly  com- 
pleted the  fall  moult,  being  newly  feathered,  except  on  the  crown,  where 
the  black  was  worn  and  faded,  yet  not  much  mixed  with  white,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  few  specks  on  the  forehead.  The  change  of  the  pileum 
appears  to  be  very  gradual,  and,  as  already  intimated,  it  probably  never 
progresses  to  a  stage  in  which  the  cap  is  mostly  white.  At  this  season 
the  feet  were  simply  orange-yellow,  not  vermilion,  and  the  bill  was 
shaded  with  dusky  throughout.  Some  of  the  year's  young  had  nearly 
perfect  wing  and  tail  feathers ;  but  the  mantle  showed  dusky  mottling, 
with  some  blackish  areas  on  the  wing-coverts.  Still  younj^er  birds  were 
beautifully  variegated  with  gray  and  light  brown.  In  all  the  young  the 
feet  were  yellowish,  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky;  the  bill  was 
mostly  black,  with  yellow  or  orange  on  the  basal  part  of  the  under  man- 
dibles ;  the  bill  was  invariably  smaller  than  it  is  when  adult,  not  so 
hard,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  tip. 

STERNA  MACRURA,  Naum. 
Arctic  Tern. 

(t)  sterna  hirundo,  BrI^nn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764. — Fabric,  Fn,  Groenl.  1780, 105.— Faber, 
PrcKl.  Isl.  Orn.  Ib22,  68  (certainly  belongs  here).— Lujn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 227. 

Sterna  hirundo,  Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 772.— Gray,  Hand-liat,  hi,  1871, 118,  No.  11020.— 
Dress.,  B.  Eur.  pt.  zii,  1872;  and  of  other  authors  who  thus  identify  hirundo, 
Linn. 

(t)  Sterna  paradisea,  BRt^NN.,  Om.  Bor.  1704,  42  (most  probably).— Blas.,  J.  f.  0. 1866, 
74,  78. 

Sterna  macrura,  Naum,  Isis,  xii,  1819,  p.  1847.— Brehm.,  V.  D.  1831,  784.— Nau>i.,  V.  D. 
X,  1840,  114,  pi.  253.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur. 
ii,  1849,  344.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  659;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  240.— Midd., 
Sib.  Reise,  ii,  1853,  245.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  862.— Wheat.,  Obio  Agrio.  Rep. 
1860,  No.  274.— Cass.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  325  (Bering  Straits).- CouES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  549.— Boardm.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862,  131  (Maine,  breed- 
iufj).— Verr.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 141  (Anticosti). — Vkrr.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iii, 
ie62,  161  (Maine,  breeding).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  90  (Massachn- 
setts).- CouES,  ihid.  v,  186«,  308  (New  England ).—Raddk,  Reise,  ii,  1863,  388 
(Siberia).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866, 299  (New  York).— Malmg.,  J.  f.  O. 
1865,  200  (Spitzbergon).— Newt.,  Ibis,  1865,  506.— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic. 
Acad.  1869, 306  (Alaska).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1870, 642.— Mayn.,  Guide,  1870,  152 
(Massachusetts,  breeding).- Coues,  Key,  1872, 321;  Check-list,  No.  567.— Dall, 
Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1873  and  1874,  p.  —  (Aleutian  Islands). 

Stirna  arctica,  Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 742.— BoiE,  Isis,  1822, 563.— Steph.,  G.  Z.  xiii,  152.— 
Flkm.,  Br.  B.  1828,  144.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  354.— Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw. 
18-29,  26.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  785.— Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  631.— Sw.  &  Rich., 
F.  B.  a.  ii,  1831,  414.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  275.— Jen.,  Man.  1835,  267.— Eyt., 
Cat.  Br.  B.  18:W5,  54.— AuD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  366,  pi.  250;  Syn.  1839,  319; 
B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  107,  pi.  424.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Schinz,  Enr.  Fn.  1840, 373.— 
Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  232.— Scul.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844, 129.— Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst, 
i,  ia5(),  221  (Massachusetts).- Brv.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vi,  ia'>8,  120.— Turnb.,  B.  E. 
Pa.  1809, 139  (autumn  and  winter). 
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Stema  argentata,  Brehm,  Beitr.  iii,  1«22,  692;  V.  D.  1831, 782,  pi.  38,  fig.  5. 
Stema  argmtaoeoy  Brehm,  V.  D.  ItiZl,  783. 

SUma  nU29chiiy  Kaup.  Liis,  1824, 15:$.— Brehm,  V.  D.  1831, 786.— Bp.,  C.  K.  1856>  77«. 
Stema  hrachyiaruL^  Graba,  Reise  nach  Faroe,  1830,  218. 
Sterna  hrackypuB,  Swaixson,  B.  W.  Afr.  ii,  1837,  252. 
Sterna  coccindrottris,  REicn.  (Jide  Gray). — Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  772. 
Stema  pikei,  Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi,  1853,  3 ;  B.  N.  A.  1858,  853,  pi.  «6.— Bp.,  Compt 
Rend.  1856,  772  C^pykU  ").— CouES^  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18G8,  560. 

DiAG.  SL  ro9fro  gradle^  ruhro  ;  pediinu  brerissimis,  ruMt ;  eorpore  eanile»eemte^lmmhe$t 
9ubtM9  dilutiore;  cauddy  uropygiOy  tectridbtuque  caMdmUbuit  ii^erkmbuM  albit ;  redriee 
laterali  valde  tlongatd,  pogon\fi  extemo  griteo-ftuoo. 

Hob, — Earope.  Asixk  Africa.  North  America  generally,  sooth  to  the  Middle  8tate«. 
and  on  the  Pacific  side  to  California.  Breeds  from  Massacbasetts  northward.  No  valid 
extralimital  record  south  of  the  United  States :  compare,  however,  Puiixippi,  Cat.  1869, 
49  (Chili!!?). 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  equal  to  the  middle  toe  and 
tarsos  together,  slender,  compressed,  acote.  Culmen  somewhat  broad*  and  flattish 
toward  the  baae,  more  compressed  and  narrower  anteriorly ;  aboot  straight  to  beyond 
the  nostrils,  declinato-convex  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  Commissure  very  slightly 
curved.  Gonys  about  as  long  as  the  rami;  perfectly  straight ;  the  outline  of  the  Utter 
a  little  concave.  Inter-crural  space  vei^  narrow;  about  half  filled  with  fiaathen. 
Nasal  groove  rather  long,  but  beconiiug  obsolete  before  it  reaches  the  tomiiu  A  quite 
prominent  stria  proceeds  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  the  tomia,  but  little  behind  the 
tip  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  deep  carmine,  or  lake  r^ ;  usually  without  any  black,  bat 
this  color  sometimes  appears  in  a  limited  degree. 

The  feet  are  remarkably  small  and  weak.  The  tibiie  are  bare  for  a  moderate  dis- 
tance. The  tarsi  are  exceedingly  short,  being  less  than  the  middle  toe  without  its 
claw,  or,  at  least,  only  equal  to  it.  The  toes  are  rather  long  for  the  size  of  the  feet; 
the  outer  falls  but  little  short  of  the  middle  one,  while  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  inner 
hardly  reaches  beyond  the  third  articulation  of  the  middle  one.  Hallux  of  ordinaiy 
relative  length.  Webs  rather  narrow ;  moderately  emai^nated ;  the  inner,  as  usoJ, 
the  most  so.  The  feet  are  a  lighter  tint  of  the  color  orthe  bill,  somewhat  tending 
toward  vermilion  or  coral-red,  but  are  not  so  light  as  those  of  hirundo, 
.  The  wings  are  very  long ;  the  primaries  attenuated,  narrow,  tapering  to  their  round- 
ish but  slender  apices.  The  tertials  are  short,  and  do  not  reach  half  way  to  the  tips  of 
the  primaries  in  the  folded  wing.  The  shafts  of  all  are  white,  with  scarcely  diu*ker 
tips.  The  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  grayish-black,  lightening  into  silvery-gray 
at  its  tip ;  its  inner  web  is  white,  with  only  a  very  narrow  line  of  grayish-dusky  along 
the  shaft.  This  longitudinal  dusky  space  is  very  much  narrower  and  lighter  than  in 
hirundOf  so  much  so,  that  it  is  placed  as  a  diagnostic  feature  by  Naumann  in  his 
*'  Keunzeichen  der  Art.''  The  next  four  or  five  primaries  are  silvery-gray,  darkest 
toward  their  tijis;  their  inner  webs  mostly  white  (wholly  so  at  their  basee);  but  the 
white  does  not  extend  so  far  toward  the  tips  of  the  feathers  as  on  the  first  primary, 
and  it  runs  up  farther  in  the  centre  of  the  web  than  on  the  edge  of  it.  The  inner  pri- 
maries are  the  color  of  the  back,  broadly  tipped  and  margined  internally  with  white. 

The  tail  Is  exceedingly  long,  the  exterior  feather  being  as  much  lenfftheued,  and  v 
narrow,  tapering  and  acute,  as  in  /S.  paradisea.  The  tail  feathers  reach  beyond  the  tips 
of  the  folded  wings.  The  under  coverts  reach  to  the  extremitv  of  the  broad  and 
rounded  central  rectrices ;  the  upper  ones  fall  short  of  this  length.  The  tail  is  pure 
white,  the  outer  web  of  its  exterior  feather  being  grayish-black,  lighter  basally,  and 
its  inner  web,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  next  two  rectrices,  having  a  considerable  wash 
of  pearl-blue. 

The  pileum  is  pure,  lustrous  greenish-black,  so  broad  on  the  cheeks  as  to  leave  only 
a  slender  line  of  white  to  extend  along  the  e<Ige  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the 
upper  mandible.  The  whole  upper  parts,  as  far  as  the  superior  caudal  rectrices,  and 
including  the  alar  coverts,  pearl-blue,  of  about  the  same  shade  as  in  hirundo.  This 
color,  however,  fades  into  white  at  the  tips  of  the  tertials  and  inner  secondaries. 
Tbo  under  parts  are  but  a  little  lighter  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  this  color  fading 
insensibly  into  whitish  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  edges  of  the  black  pileum,  and  ending 
abruptly  at  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  are  pure  white,  iu  marked  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts.  The  inferior  alar  rectrices  and  axillary  feathers  are  also  pure 
white. 

Winter  plumage  of  the  adults. — Differs  from  the  above-described  summer  ]>lumage 
chiefly  in  the  color  of  the  feathers  of  the  bead,  as  usual  in  the  subfamily.  The  fore- 
head is  white;  the  crown  white,  but  marked  with  narrow  shaft-lines  of  black,  which 
increase  from  before  backward  until,  on  the  nape,  the  black  is  nearly  or  (^nite  pure. 
A  lateral  stripe,  more  or  less  pure  and  distinct,  extends  forward  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  over  the  auriculars,  to  just  in  front  of  the  eye,  leaving,  however,  the  eyelids 
white.   Up]>er  parts  much  as  iu  summer,  but  the  under  parts  fioui  the  chin  to  the  vent, 
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have  a  iiincb  ^i{;hter  wasb  of  plumbeom.  Tbe  deep  carmine  of  the  bill  nnd  feet 
becomes  lighter  and  duller,  bat  does  not  assnme  the  coral-red  tiut  of  thefeet  of  A irundo 
or  forateri.    Otherwise  generally  as  in  summer. 

Plumage  of  the  young-of-the-year. — The  bill  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  adults,  being 
only  If^^  inches  long;  brownish-black  toward  its  tip;  the  gonys  and  the  sides  of  the 
lower  mandible  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth  dull  orange-color,  as  are  also  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  The  feet  are  only  oraiige-oolorod  on  the  soles,  being  otherwise 
brownish-red.  The  tail  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  adults,  being  only  4.75  to  5 
inches  long,  and  the  outer  pair  of  rec trices  are  much  broader  and  scarcely  at  all  taper- 
ing in  form.  The  forehead  is  'white,  the  crown  streaked  with  narrow,  longitudinal 
8pot8  of  white  upon  a  black  ground  color,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  runs 
book  over  the  temples  and  auriculars  as  far  as  the  nape ;  whole  under  parts,  from  the 
chin,  including  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices  and  under  surfaces  of  the  win^s,  pure 
white.  Ou  the  luick  there  predominates  everywhere  a  uniform,  lieht  bluisb-gray 
(tiomewhat  darker  than  in  8,  Atruiu/o),  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  yellowish- white  or 
white,  most  of  them  with  a  blackish-brown  streak  or  crescent-shaped  spot  near  the  end ; 
thvtiii  H))c»ts  darkest  on  the  tertials  and  inner  secondaries,  and  aggregated  into  a  single, 
broud,  slate-colored  streak  on  the  least  wing-coverts  along  the  edge  of  the  wing.  The 
a>hcn-blue  primaries  deepen  into  slate  color  toward  their  tips;  their  shafts  are  white, 
tbe«r  inner 'webs  with  a  longitudinal  space  of  white,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  slaty- 
black.  The  inner  tail  feathers  are  white,  as  are  their  shafts ;  their  apices  white,  each 
with  a  subterminal  crescent-shaped  spot  of  brownish-black. 

When  the  young  have  flown  for  some  time,  the  bill  and  feet  become  considerably 
redder,  and  the  dark  spots  on  the  back  lighter,  though  still  not  so  much  so  as  in  the 
young  hirundo.  After  their  first  moult,  which  begins  while  they  are  migrating  and 
only  ends  when  they  have  reached  their  winter  habitat,  they  acquire  a  plumage  very 
like  that  of  the  old  birds  in  winter,  but  still  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  yet  remain* 
ing  dark  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  These,  however,  are  gradually  lost,  growing  lighter 
and  lighter  until,  by  the  following  spring,  they  difler  but  slightly  from  the  adults.* 

The  bnlliant  color  of  the  feet  is  sometimes  washed  off  on  the  plumage,  staining  it 
red  or  salmon  color. 

IHmetiftions  of  the  adult, — Length  (extremely  variable  from  the  varying  length  of  the 
tail),  14  to  17  inches;  extent, 29  to  3:i  ;  wing,  from  the  carpus,  10  to  10.75 ;  tail,  usually 
7  to  8,  sometimes  6.50  to  8.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  4  to  5;  libite  bare,  0.45  ;  tarsus,  0.55  to 
U.G5;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.80  to  0.85  ;  inner  toe  and  claw,  0.55 ;  bill,  along  culmen, 
1.20  to  1.40;  height  at  base,  0.30;  from  feathers  of  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip, 
1.40;  gape,  1.90;  gonys,  0.75. 

Accidental  variations. — These  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  dimensions,  and  in  the  intensity 
of  the  color  of  the  under  parts.  The  species  is  subject  to  yery  considerable  variations 
ill  size,  even  among  apparently  equaUy  adult  examples.  The  bill,  particularly,  is  some- 
tiroes  very  much  smaller  than  is  usual,  and  much  more  slender.  Thus,  e.  y.,  a  female 
from  Nova  Scotia,  before  us,  has  a  bill  only  1.08,  or  less  than  that  assigned  to  Sterna 
^ikei ;  and  it  is  quite  as  slender  as  in  that  species.  The  tail,  as  mi^ht  be  expected  from 
its  shape,  varies  greatly.  Two  adult  summer  birds  before  me  difier  two  inches  in  the 
amount  of  elongation  of  the  external  rectrices ;  and  one  and  a  half  inches  is  a  very 

*  The  two  preceding  jmragraphs  are  compiled  from  Naumann's  Naturgeschichte 
Vogel  Deutschlauds.    Mr.  Maynard  gave  the  following  description  of  tbe  same  stage : 

**  The  young-of'the-year  in  autumn  difl'ers  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  forehead 
quite  white ;  a  few  white  feathers  on  tbe  back  of  the  head ;  the  black  is  not  quite  as 
intense — more  brownish.  The  feathers  of  the  back  are  edged  with  rufous.  The  should- 
ers are  darker.  The  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  rufous.  The  whole  under  parts  are 
pure  white.  The  white  lino  from  the  base  of  the  bill  is  discontinued  Just  in  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  portion  occupied  by  it  is  quite  dunky,  almo$t  black.  The  feet  are  dull 
orange.  The  bill  is  black,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  orange.  •  »  •  • 
Yoiing-of-the-year  are  readily  distinguished  [from  hirundo'\  by  the  rump  of  hirundo 
being  ashy,  the  feet  larger,  the  tarsi  longer,  with  a  smoother  appearance.  The  bill  is 
much  the  same  color,  but  in  hirundo  it  is  longer.  It  never  has  the  dusky  appearance 
below  the  eye  seen  in  macrura.^' 

Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  give  the  following : 

**  Young-bird-of'the-year. — The  upper  plumage,  though  gray  like  the  adult's,  is  much 
mottled  with  blackish,  and  has  all  the  back-feathers  conspicuously  tipped  with  white, 
the  wings  and  tail  feathers  being  marked  in  the  same  manner;  the  forehead  is  white, 
and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  black,  mixed  on  the  forepart  with  a  few  whitish  spots ; 
the  cheeks,  hinder  neck,  and  entire  under  surface  of  the  body  are  pure  white, 
without  any  admixture  of  gray ;  bill  black,  reddish  at  base  of  lower  mandible. 
Is  exiling :  Covered  with  golden-buff  down,  inclining  to  ochre,  the  upper  surface  varied 
with  little  blackish  markings ;  the  forehead  and  throat  brownish-black ;  under  surface 
of  the  body  yellowish- white,  with  the  flanks  and  lower  abdomen  inclining  to 
brownish.^' 
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common  amount  of  difference.  The  wing,  from  the  flexure,  differs  amon^  the'eeveral 
specimens  before  me  almost  or  quite  an  inch.  The  usual  length  appears  to  oe  about  ten 
inches,  though  many  are  half  an  inch  longer,  and  some  hardly  over  nine.  The  tarsus 
and  toes,  both  in  their  relative  and  absolute  lengths^  are  very  constant,  hardly  varyiog 
appreciably  in  the  large  series  before  me. 

The  color  of  the  bill  is  pretty  constant,  a  uniform  deep  lake.  Sometimes,  boweTer, 
it  acquires  considerable  of  a  blackish  tinge  toward  the  tip;  but  the  black  neTer 
equals  that  of  8.  hirundo  in  extent.  The  shade  of  the  color  of  the  under  parts  may  be 
lighter  or  darker,  but  in  summer  birds  it  is  always  darker  than  in  hirundo,  and  extends 
in  nearly  or  quite  full  intensity  to  the  under  tail-coverts.  Its  other  variations  in  color 
are  unimportant. 

The  North  Pacific  birds  of  this  species  are  perhaps  rather  smaller,  upon  an  average, 
with  somewhat  slenderer  bill  and  snorter  wings,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sffttouymy, — The  questions  arising  chiefly  relate  to  the  ** hirundo**  of  some  of  the  ear- 
lier authors,  already  considered;  but,  as  intimated  under  head  of  the  last  species,  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  change  so  likely  to  provoke  confusion. 
Tcmminck  named  the  bird  arctira  in  1820,  but  the  designation  must  yield  to  macrurOf 
Naumann  (1619),  the  priority  of  which  Temminck  admits,  but  does  not  make  valid 
claim  to  his  name  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  more  appropriate  one.  Coccineirosfria  of 
Reichcnbach  is  couKidercd  by  both  Gray  and  Bonaparte,  who  separate  the  North  Amer- 
ican bird  from  the  European,  to  belong  to  the  former.  I  have  seen  no  authentic  spec- 
imen of  it,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  differences  subsist  between  the  birds  of  the 
two  continents.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 'whatever  of  the  pertinence  here  of  the 
names  argmtata,  argeniaoea^  brachytarsa,  nitzachii  and  hrachypus.  In  considering  pikei  of 
Lawrence  to  belong  here,  I  am  guided  by  a  very  thorough  re-examination  of  tne  type- 
specimen,  which  was  not  readily  accessible  when,  in  the  Key,  I  too  hastily  referred  it 
to  longipennis.  Satisfied  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  species,*!  followed  other  authority 
in  assigning  it  there  ;  but  I  now  find  nothing  in  S.  pikei  not  nearly  matched  by  some, 
of  the  Facinc  specimens  of  S,  macrura  I  have  latterly  examined.  What  is  left  of  the 
broken-off  bill  is  rather  slenderer  than  usual,  but  not  noticeably  more  so  than  in  some 
young  specimens  of  macrura. 

STERNA  DOUGALLI,  Mont. 
Roseate  Tern. 

{^^)  sterna  paradisea,  BRt>NX.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  46  (more  likely  mncrura). 

Sterna  paradisea^  Keys.  &  Bla8.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  97.— ScuL.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844, 
130.— Degl.,  Orn.  Eur.  ii,  1849, 346.— Gray,  Gen  of  B.  iii,  1849, 659 ;  List  Br.  B. 
1863, 239.— Bp.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856, 775i.— Lawr,,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 863.— (?)  Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  275.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 551.— Le6t..  Ois. 
Trinidad,  5;{9.— CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  389  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  199  (the 
same).— Guxi>i-,  Repert.  F.  N.  i,  392  (Cuba).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866^ 
299  (New  York). — Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  lust,  iv,  1864,  90  (Massachusetts,  rare). — 
CouES,  ibid,  V,  1868,  60  (Massachusetts,  common,  breeding). — Coues,  Pr.  Bust. 
8oc.  xii,  1868,  126  (South  Carolina,  in  summer).— Mayn.,  Guide,  1H70,  1:^ 
(Massachusetts,  common). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870,  643  (Massachusetts, 
breeding).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  321. 

Sterna  dougallij  Mont.,  Orn.  Diet.  Suppl.  1813.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  41. — Vieill.,  Nouv. 
Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat,  xxxii,  1819,  438.— Tkmm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  738.— BoiE,  Ibis,  1822, 
3G3.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  153.— Flem.,  Br.  An.  1828,  143.— Less.,  Tr. 
Orn.  1831,  691.— Brehat,  V.  D.  1831,  779.— NuTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  278.— Jen., 
Man.  18:55,  265.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  55.— Br.,  List,  1838,  61.— AUD.,  Orn. 
Biog.  iii,  1835,  296,  pi.  240 ;  Svn.  1839,  320 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  112,  pi.  437.— 
Naum.,  V.  D.  X.  1840,  78,  pi.  25i.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  .351.— Cab.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc. 
ii,  248  (Massachusetts). — Putn.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856,  221  (Massachusetts). — 
TuKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.,  1869,  '38.— Si tnd.,  OIV.  K.  A.  Forh.  1869,  589  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew).—Scl.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  .571  (Tropical  America). 

ThaJasBwa  dougalUy  Kaup.,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  97. 

Hydrocecropis  dougalU,  Boie,  Isis,  1844,  179. 

Sterna  macdougalliy  Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  1842,  233. 

Sterna  douglasi,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  80. 

Sterna  bicusjne  et  tcnnirostris,  LiCHT.    (Fide  Blas.) 

Dlao.  S.  rostra  lenue,  vigro,  ad  basin  ruheccente,  pedihus  ruhro-auranfiacis,  caudd  longis- 
eimdj  albiddf  remigibus  albo-margiuatis  ad  apices  ijysas;  pallio  perlaceOj  gastrcco  rosaceO' 
albo. 

JTab. — Europe.  In  North  America,  observed  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  thence 
to  Central  America.  Various  West  Indian  Islands.  Breeds  apparently  throughout  its 
range.    No  United  States  record  of  wintering. 
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Adultf  hreeding  plumage. — Bill  about  equal  to  the  head,  Dearly  as  long  as  the  tarsus, 
middic  toe  and  claw,  together;  stniigbt,  slender,  much  compressed,  much  higher  than 
broad  at  the  base,  the  tip  excessively  acute,  cultnen  very  narrow  and  transversely  very 
convex,  even  at  the  base ;  gently  and  equally  curved  from  base  to  tip.  Couijnissure  a 
little  sinuate  toward  the  base,  gradually  declinato-couvex  for  the  rest  of  its  length. 
Gonys  very  long,  much  exceeding  the  rami,  its  outline  very  sharp,  perfectly  straight. 
Outline  of  crura  decidedly  concave ;  the  intercrural  space  very  narrow,  'two-thirds 
tilled  with  feathers ;  the  emineutia  symphysis  very  acute,  but  not  prominent.  Tomia 
of  both  mandibles  inflected,  and,  from  the  great  compression  of  the  bill,  very  closely 
approximated  for  two-thirds  their  length.  Nasal  groove  inoderately  long  and  wide, 
but  so  exceedingly  shallow  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  sulam.  It  terminates 
before  it  reaches  the  toniia,  and  a  well-defined  slender  ridge  nins  forward  from  its  an- 
terior extremity  till  it  is  lost  in  the  tomia.  Nostrils  of  ordinary  size  and  shape. 
Encroachment  of  the  feathers  on  the  bill  as  usual.  Wings  considerably  short  for  this 
genus,  a  little  rounded  ;  the  first  primary  only  moderately  longer  than  the  second  ;  all 
rather  obtuse,  with  rounded  tips.  Tertials  and  inner  secondaries  rather  long  and  How- 
ing.  Tail  exceedingly  long,  contained  scarcely  1^  times  in  the  wing;  the  central 
feathers  short  and  rounded  at  their  ends ;  the  lateral  excessively  elongated,  slender, 
tapering  regularly  to  a  very  acute  point.*  The  feet  are  of  moderate  length  and  stout- 
ness. The  tibia3  are  bare  for  only  a  remarkably  short  distance.  The  nsuul  scutellatiou 
and  reticulation.  Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe  alone ;  a  little  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  hhort ;  the  outer  not  re.'iching  the  base  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle ;  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  inner  falling  short  of  the  base  of 
the  claw  of  the  middle.  'W^'ebs  of  moderate  width  and  amount  of  emargiuatioD. 
Claws  rather  short,  and  all  remarkably  archtd  and  curved,  moderately  acute,  the  edge 
of  the  inner  a  little  dilated. 

Bill  pure  black ;  its  tip  in  exiremo  slightly  yellowish ;  its  base  for  a  varying  distance, 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  bright  red.  Pileum  pure,  lustrous,  velvety  black ;  extend- 
ing far  down  on  the  nape  and  also  very  broad,  reaching  to  the  lower  level  of  the  eyes, 
and  widening  somewhat  on  the  temples  and  auiiculars.  Under  eyelid,  however,  white, 
as  is  clso  a  rather  broad  streak  wnich  runs  along  the  side  of  the  upper  mandible  to 
the  extremity  of  the  feathers.  'Neck  all  round  and  whole  under  parts,  including  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  wings,  pure  white,  with  a  more  or  less  notable  tinge  of  a  delicate 
rosy  color.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  the  white  insensibly  shades  into  the  very  light, 
delicate  pearl-blue  which  extends  over  the  whole  upper  parts,  including  the  rump  and 
base  of  the  tail,  where,  however,  it  is  slightly  lighter  than  on  the  dorsum.  The  tips 
of  the  tertials  and  the  inner  vanes  of  the  secondaries  fade  into  pure  white.  The  shafts 
of  all  the  priuiaries  are  on  both  sides  pure  white  nearly  to  their  tips.  The  outer  web 
of  theih'st  primary  is  ceep  gruyish-black,  lighter  at  the  tip.  All  the  primaries  are 
light  grayish-black,  very  strongly  silvered  over.  The  inner  webs  of  all  of  them  are 
pure  white  for  more  than  half  their  breadth  ;  this  white  portion  being  broadest  on  the 
first,  toward  the  base  of  which  it  occupies  the  whole  web ;  and  on  all  of  them  contin- 
uing quite  to  the  apices  of  the  feathers,  and  even  going  around  the  tips  slightly  on  to 
the  outer  web.  The  long  rectrices  are  white,  with  just  an  appreciable  shade  of 
pearly.    The  legs  and  feet  bright  yellowish-red  ;  the  webs  lighter,  the  claws  black. 

Adultf  viiiter  plumage.— Bill  dull  black ;  the  tij)  for  a  greater  distance  dull  yellwvish; 
the  b.'ise  of  the  under  mandible  somewhat  brownish.  The  forehead  and  cheeks  white. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  the  occiput,  nape,  auricular  and  circumocular  regions,  brown- 
ish-black, almost  or  quite  unmixed  with  white,  except  just  on  the  vertex.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  greater  extent  and  permanency  of  the  pileum  than  in  most  other  species. 
Neck  all  round  and  under  parts  white,  without  any  rostrate  tinge.  Lesser  coverts  along 
the  edge  of  the  fore-arm  brownish,  but  the  band  narrow  and  not  very  dark  colored. 
Something  of  the  brownish  is  also  to  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the  metacarpus.  Pri- 
umries  and  secondaries  much  aa  in  summer.  The  tail  has,  however,  quite  lost  its  length, 
the  external  rectrices  being  so  much  ablreviated  as  to  produce  only  one  or  two  inches 
of  euiarginatiou,  and  the  tail,  with  its  coverts,  may  be  pearly  like  the  back. 

Youvg-of-ihe-year  before  the  moult. — Length  10.00  to  11  inches.  The  bill  is  exceedingly 
small,  slender,  and  weak ;  its  tip  obtuse  ;  its  ridges  and  angles  poorly  defined ;  and  it 
is  everywhere  covered  with  skin  so  soft  as  to  wrinkle  in  drying.  It  measures  hardly 
1.10  inches  in  length  by  0.25  in  height  at  the  base  (compare  dimensions  of  adult);  it 
is  wholly  dull  greenish-black,  a  little  lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  The 
primaries  have  not  fully  grown  out,  so  that  the  wing  from  the  carpus  measures  only 
7.25  ;  the  second  primary  is  longest,  third  nearly  equal,  first  short,  scarcely  exceeding 
the  fourth.  The  primaries  are  colored,  however,  almost  exactly  as  in  the  adults,  as 
regards  their  pattern,  the  broad  white  inner  margins  extending  around  their  tips. 
The  shafts  of  all  are  pure  white,  except  apically.    'J  he  outer  web  of  the  first  primary 

•  The  external  rectrices  of  this  species  are  for  the  Stcrnince  almost  what  the  central 
rectrices  of  Stercorarius  buffoni  are  for  the  Lestridince,  in  comparison  with  other  species 
of  their  respective  subfamilies. 

44 
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in  Deafly  pare  blaek.  lifrfatening  a  little  at  tbe  tip.    Tbe  dark  portkHi  €4  tike 
l^owi  hght^-r  on  each  »iiece«ai\'elT,  ODiil  tbe  inner  ooca  are  Tcry  light  p^gu^l     to  laff^ 
in  to  app'rar  t/>  fn«le  iDMrDMblj  into  the  white  which  broadly  marpina  tbem.     Tke  aee- 
ondaries  are  w  hite,  with  tbe  >i^rtater  part  of  their  outer  and  a  MBail  part  of  titcir  !&■« 
webH  pe2rl-bliie.    Tbe  tail  i«  exeeedingly  short,  meaMuing  Ie«»  tfa^n  ^iir  inrbea*  the 
aiDOunt  of  eniargioatioD  being  only  one  inch,  or  even  k».    Tbe  cHi*er  {lair  of  rectrma 
are  narrower  than  tbe  others,  bat  hardly  kmger  than  tbe  next  pair,  ainl  nnt  tmon 
aeately  p^iiotrd.    Tbe  rectrice«  art:  pesrl-blae,  darkcat  on  their  oatrr  rant**.  «o  light  aa 
to  be  aluioctt  white  on  their  iuurr.    Tbe  oat<rr  web  of  tbe  outer  feather.  bowe%*er,  ia  not 
DO  dark  an  the  text.    Toward  tbe  extrcuitiea  of  tbe  rectrices  tbt-rr  i»  a  aobtennioal 
border  of  brr^w  ni^b-black  exteitding  aroond  tbe  tip,  and  for  half  an  inch  or  more  down 
on  crtcb  i»id<'.    External  to  this  rim  of  blxK-k  there  is  another,  which  crnds  tbv  leather, 
of  pan;  or  >ellowisb  white.    Tbe  markings  of  tbe  tail  are  abnipt  and  well  defined. 
Tbe  legs  and   ftret  are  doll  greenish-black,  like  tbe  bill,  with  a  »ba«lr  of  reddish 
slightly  apparent  over  some  of  tbe  joints :  tbe  soles  inclii  ing  to  yellowish,  tbe  claws 
black,  with  whitish  tips.    Length  of  tarsos.  0.75:   middle  toe  and  claw,  i*i.)0.     Tbe 
groncd  color  of  the  apper  partR  is  a  very  light  pearl-bine,  maeh  as  in  the  adolta.  and 
is  pretty  pare  and  aninterrapted  on  tbe  ramp  and  greater  wing-coTerta.     Bot  on 
tbe  back,  tbe  bind  neck  between  tbe  i^boalders,  tbe  tcapnlars.  tertials,  median  eorerts 
and  inner  f^econdarieSt  this  color  is»  ainu.'st  completely  obscured  and  bidden  by  a  very 
lieantifiil,  fine,  delicate,  continnons  mottling  of  black  and  light  yellowish  or  £iwia- 
color.    Tliih  black  is  disposed  cbiedy  in  narrow,  irregnlar,  zigzag  transverse  lines,  bat 
their  continnity  eveiywbere  intemipte<l  by  tbe  mottling  «>f  fawn-color.     T£'i:»  appear- 
ance  is  very  difiicoit  to  describe :  it  is  ^luite  nnlike  anything  else  I  bare  seen  anong 
Terns,  and  rather  reminds  one  of  tbe  delicately  bat  inextricably  bleodetl  colors  ai  a 
fkop«i  a  CaprimMtfiuMy  or  perhaps)  of  some  -ScohpaciBtt.    On  the  tertiala,  inner  secondaries, 
inner  longest  coverts,  tbe  pattern  of  mottling  becomes  larger  and  more  dis>tincty  lor 
tbe  feathers  are,  toward  their  termination,  almost  wholly  black,  with  yellowish  borderib 
The  head  is  ntt  jKrcnliar  as  the  back.    Tbe  forehead  and  cheeks  are  of  a  nniform,  dci»> 
cately  blt-nded.  and  soft,  light  grayiHb-bn>wc,  which  on  tjie  vertex  and  occiput  becomes 
resolved  into  bmall,  broad,  indistinct  lougitndinal  stripes  of  quite  deep  black  and  doU 
fawn-color,  the  streaks  again  being  lost  on  the  nape  in  perfectly  uniform  dall  blackish. 
Just  l^efore  and  above  the  eye  there  is  a  spot  almost  pare  silvery  white ;  tbe  eye  is  en- 
circlefl  by  nearly  pare  black,  aggregat*^  into  a  pretty  well-defined  semilune  before  it, 
btretchiug  out  behind  it  as  an  extensive  spot,  covering  tbe  auricular  and  temporal 
regions  ;  pretty  shaqdy  defined  with  tbe  white  below  ;  being  insensibly  blended  with 
tbe  color  of  the  occiput  above.    Tbe  under  parts  are  pure  white;  but  on  the  sides  of 
the  breaht,  or  quite  across  it,  tbe  extreme  tips  of  tbe  feathers  are  a  little  obscuml  by 
dusky,  causing  them  to  appear  exactly  as  if  soiled.    There  is  tbe  ordinary  bai^  along 
the  edge  of  tlie  fore-arm  of  dull  black,  but  it  is  obscured  by  some  light  *fawn-oolor2d 
tips  of  the  feathers. 

DimtmiiovH  of  the  advli. — Length,  14  to  a  little  over  15  inches:  extent,  alwut  30; 
wing,  from  carpns,  1?^  to  9f ;  tail,  7^  to  7f ;  depth  of  fork,  :H  to  4^  :  bill,  along  culmen, 
1.50 ;  from  nostrils  to  tip,  1.25;  from  feathers  ou  side  of  lower  mandible  to  tip.  1.75; 
height  at  base,  0.:35;  gonys,  1 ;  rami,  0.75;  tibixe  bare,  0.4U;  tarsus,  0.85;  middle  toe 
toe  nlone,  0.75 ;  its  claw,  OJib. 

DimtnhionH  of  yamng-of-ifear. — Length,  avera^,  about  11  inches;  extent,  88;  wing, 
from  cari)os,  9.'J5;  tail  averaging  4  inches,  with  a  depth  of  forking  only  1  to  1|; 
length  of  bill,  l.:(5;  its  other  dimensions,  and  those  of  the  feet,  correspondingly  leas 
than  in  the  adult.  (Compare  also  measurements  given  in  tbe  description  of  tbe  young- 
of-tbe-year  before  tbe  first  moult.) 

Though  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  typical  species  of  Stemaj  its  form  is  more  slen- 
der. The  bill  is  relatively  longer,  slenderer,  more  acate,  with  a  but  slightly  convex 
culmen,  r.ud  the  gonys  longer  than,  instead  of  al>out  equal  to,  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  rami.  The  wings  are  shorter,  with  less  tapering  and  acute  tip.  Tbe  relative 
length  and  attenuation  of  tbe  exterior  rectrices  surpasses  that  of  any  other  species  of 
Sterna,  The  tibia*  are  bare  for  a  considerably  shorter  space.  Tbe  claws  are  remark- 
ably arched,  e8]>ecially  that  of  the  outer  toe.  In  the  patrem  of  coloration  it  adhexw 
more  closely  to  the  type,  though  the  bill  is  black  and  the  pilenm  of  a  dift'erent  shape 
and  degree  of  persistency  in  winter.  No  other  spec'es  of  Sttma  projier  has  so  marked 
a  roseate  tint  ou  its  under  parts,  it  being  in  this  respect,  for  its  genus,  what  galericuUita 
is  for  "  ThaluBseuH." 

The  bill  of  perfectly  adult  birds  is  pure  black,  except  the  extreme  base,  which,  with 
the  mouth,  is  bright  red.  In  immature  specimens  of  various  ages  it  is,  for  a  greater 
or  less  extent  toward  the  base,  ]iglit-color(Ml,  with  considerable  of  a  venuilion  or 
rather  light  carinino  tint  during  life.  In  others  the  whole  bill  is  pure  block.  I  ha\'e 
never  seen  it,  however,  so  largely  red  as  it  is  represented  to  l)e  in  Audubon*s  plate. 
The  other  variations,  beyond  those  normal  and  constant  ones  of  age  and  sea  on  above 
detailed,  consist  chiefiy  in  a  greater  or  less  e1ong:ition  of  the  tail. 

It  is  impossible  to  confound  this  species,  in  mature  summer  plumage,  with  any  other 
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of  North  America,  and  consequently  no  comparisons  n^  be  made.  The  yonng  bird- 
of-t  he-year  resembles  a  good  deal  the  same  age  of  mccrtiraf  so  mnch  so  that  Nanmann 
is  at  considerable  pains  to  contrndistiognish  them.  As  the  bird  is  then  smaller  than, 
when  adult,  with  a  very  short  tail,  flesh-colored  or  reddish  bill ;  and  as  the  macrura  in 
then  pure  white  below,  they  might  perhaps  be  confounded.  &  douffulH  is,  however,  at 
once  to  be  known  by  the  different  character  of  its  more  persistent  and  larger  pileum  ; 
mnch  lighter  color  of  the  upper  part«,  and  lighter  and  more  obsolete  and  indistinct 
color  oi  its  spots,  when  young  enough  to  have  any;  the  lighter  color  of  the  web  of 
iis  exterior  tail-feather ;  much  shorter  wings  and  larger  and  longer  feet,  &c. 

I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  numerous  examples  of  this  spe- 
cies from  Europe  and  America. 

Though  this  species  has  often  of  late  years  been  called  ** ptradtHea,^  yet  the  ques- 
tionable identification  of  Biiinnich's  name  had  probably  beet  give  way  to  that  one  to 
which  no  doubt  attaches. 

STEKNA  PORTLANDICA,  Ridgw, 
Portland  Tern, 

Stcrtia  portlandicCj  Ridgw.,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  433. 

Adult (^),  eiimmer  plumage. — (No.  64394,  Mus.  Smith,  Inst.,  Portland,  Maine,  July,  1873, 
F.  lietftitr  ;  type  of  the  species,  as  described  /.  c).  Forehead,  sidts  of  head,  neck  all 
around,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  whole  under  fmits,  including  lining  of  wings,  pure 
white.  Occiput,  crown  from  opposite  eyes,  and  space  around  e>e,  slaty-black.  Man- 
tle an  average  shade  of  pearl-gray.  A  slaty  bar  along  cubital  edge  of  wing.  Prima- 
ries light-silvered  dusky,  with  white  shaft,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  black,  the  inner 
webs  of  all  with  large  and  long  white  space,  which  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
web  at  base,  and  on  the  first  reaches  nearly  to  the  tip.  Tail  white,  with  light  pearly 
shade;  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  dusky.  Bill  ind  feet  black,  but  the  latter 
with  a  perceptible  reddishness.  Bill  in  size  and  shape  identical  with  that  of  a  young 
douqalli.  Feet  very  small  (just  as  in  macrura)'^  the  t-arsus  notably  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Length,  about  12.50  (tail  defective ;  size  apparently  of  dougalli); 
wing,  9.75;  tail,  5  (with  perhaps  an  inch  gone)  ;  the  fork,  2.25  (probably  over  3) ;  bill, 
along  culmen,  1.20;  along  gape,  l.GO  ;  tarsus,  only  0.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.^5. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  dijffers  materially  from  auy  other 
Tern  I  have  seen.  I  cannot  refer  it  to  any  species  known  to  me.  It 
apparently  comes  nearest  dovgallij  with  which  it  is  to  be  particularly 
comi)ared.  I  will  lirst  observe  that,  though  shot  in  July,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  an  adult  bird ;  in  fact  the  chances  are  the  other 
way.  The  white  of  the  forehead  is  not  a  firm,  sharp  lunule,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  indefinite  restriction  of  a  black  cap  to  the  vertex  and  occi- 
put, the  black  and  white  shading  gradually  into  each  other.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  head  is  identical  with  that  of  a  specimen  of  undoubted 
dougalH  before  me.  Another  strong  mark  of  immaturity  is  seen  in  the 
slaty  bar  along  the  cubital  border  of  the  wing.  This  is  also  precisely 
as  in  the  specimen  of  dougalli  just  mentioned.  The  pure  white  of  the 
whole  under  parts  and  of  the  cervix,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  white 
ai-eas  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries,  are  exactly  as  in  dougaUL 
The  bill,  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  is  identical  with  that  of  dougallL  So 
far  we  see  nothing  incompatible  with  the  characters  of  dougalli.  But 
in  dougalli  the  mantle  is  extremely  pale  pearly,  extending  uninterrupted 
over  the  rump  and  tail ;  in  portlandica  the  mantle  is  about  as  in  hirundo^ 
and  the  rump  is  white.  (However,  a  winter  specimen  of  dougalli  has  the 
mantle  scarcely  paler  than  in  portlandica.)  In  dougalli  the  feet  are  coral- 
red  or  orange,  obscured  in  the  young  in  winter,  and  the  tarsi  are  scarcely 
or  not  shorter  than  in  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  in  portlandica  the  feet  are 
quite  blackish,  and  the  tarsus  is  0.25  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  In  the  proportions  of  the  feet,  in  fact,  portlandica  is  the  same  as 
macrura.  From  macrura^  portlandica  is  at  once  separated  by  its  black 
bill  and  feet,  and  pure  white  under  parts. 
'    If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  tarsi  of  dottgaUi  are  ever  so  short  as  this, 
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perhaps  tbe  otber  differences  from  dcyitgaUi  might  be  reconciled  with  the 
varying  characters  of  age  or  season  in  that  species;  but  at  present  the 
discrepancies  are  insannonntable.  1  have  therefore  no  alternative  to 
accepting  Mr.  liidgwa.v's  name,  at  least  for  the  present.  Un  examining 
the  type-specimen  with  him,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  bird  might  be 
longipennis,  and  he  has  expressed  this  doubt;  but  on  conferring  with 
Miildendorff,  Schrenck,  and  liadde,  we  find  that  the  characters  of  longi- 
pemm  do  not  agree  at  all  with  those  of  our  bird.* 

A  second  specimen  ofportlandica  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  William  Brews- 
ter in  Massachusetts.  It  agrees  exactly,  except  that  the  black  cap  is 
more  restricted,  the  white  reaching  along  the  middle  line  over  the  vertex, 
to  the  occiput  (comprising  my  view  of  the  instability  of  this  character). 
It  is  slightly  larger.  Wing,  10.25 ;  tail,  6.30 ;  culmeu,  1.25 ;  tarsus,  0.65; 
middle  toe  without  claw,  the  same. 

This  specimen  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  subgenus  on 
1).  675,  and  its  supposed  validity  requires  confirmation. 

STEENA  SUPEKCILIARIS  var.  ANTILLAEUM,  Coues. 

Least  Tern, 
a.  superciliaris. 

Stei'na  superciVtaris,  Vieili>.,  Nonv.  Diet,  xxxii,  1819, 126;  E.  M.  350  (Ilafi  ceja  hlanca, 
Az.,  Apiint.  iii,  377).— Coues,  Ibie,  1H64,  390.— Blab.,  J.  f.  O.  186(>,  74.— Sci-  & 
Salv..  p.  Z.  8.  1866,  200  (Ucayali);  1867,  593;  1871,  571 ;  1873,  310.— Eeinh., 
Vid.  Med.  1870,  19  (Brazil). 

Sterna  maculatay  ViEiix.,  E.  M.  .360  {Hati  iacheUy  Azara). 

Sterna  argenlea^  l\\x\VL.^  Beit,  iv,  871.— BuKM.,  Syst.  Uebere.  iii,  542;  Reise,  ii,  519.— 
Pelz.,  O.  B.  325  (Brazil). 

b.  antillarum. 

Sterna  minutay  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1813,  80,  pi.  70,  f.  2  (not  of  LiDnapus  and  Enropean 
writerB).— Bp.,  Byn.  1828,  355.— Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  175,  pi.  319;  Syn. 
1839,  321 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  119,  4:J9.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  350.— Putn.,  Pr.  Eas. 
Inst,  i,  1856,  221  (Massachasetts). 

Sterna  minuta  anufricana,  SuND.,  Ofv.  K.-A.  Forh.  1869,  589  (Porto  Rico). 

Sterna  argentea,  Nutt.,  Man.  il,  1834, 280.— Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Le6t.,  Ois.  Trinidad,  545. 

Sternula  anlUlarum^  Less.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  256. 

Sterna  antillarum  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  552  (critical).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  .390 
(Belize).— CotJES,  Ibis,  1866,  64  (coast  of  California)  -Coues,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 
1866,  100  (tbe  same).- Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v,  1868,  308  (New  England,  bm'd- 
iug). — Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  126  (Soutb  Carolina). — Coues,  Am.  Nat. 
iii,  18(59,  337  (biography).- Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  45  (North  Carolina, 
breeding).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  viii,  1864,  107  (Sombrero);  viii,  1866,  299  (New 
York).- Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  44  (Texas).- Guxdl.,  Repert.  F.  N.  i,  1865,  393 
(Cuba).- ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  571  (Central  America). — Rii>gw.,  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  X,  1874,  391  (Illinois). 

Sternula  melanorhynchOy  Less.,  op.  et,  loc.  cit.  (juv.). 

Sterna  frenata,  Gamb.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  iv,  1848, 128.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 864.— Wheat., 
Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860,  No.  276.- Coues  &  Prknt.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418 
(Washington,  D.  C.).— Havd.,  Rep.  1862  (Missouri  region).— Allex,  Pr.  Ess. 
lust,  iv,  1864, 90  (Ma-ssachusetts).— TuKNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 39.— Snow,  B.  Kans. 
1873,  12  (rare). 

Sternula  frenata,  13p.,  Compt.  Rend.  1856,  773. 

Sterna  superciUaris,  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  232  (Cnba).— CoueS,  Key,  1872,  322  (North  America). 

Sterna  (Sternula)  superciliarhf  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  121,  No.  11066  (includes  both). 

•  Since  writing  tbe  foregoing,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  tine  example 
of  longipenniSy  through  the  kind  attentions  of  Dr.  Otto  Finscb,  of  Bremen.  I  fail  to  see 
how  longipennis  differs  from  hirundo  (auct.)  except  in  the  more  extensively  black  bilL 
It  is  of  exactly  the  same  size,  proportion  of  parts,  and  general  aspect.  The  species  (if 
it  be  oue)  has  given  ornithologists  some  trouble,  apparently ;  but  the  only  question 
seems  to  me  to  be  its  distinctness  from  hirundo. 
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DiAG.  S,  nUnutce  eimUh  ejusdemque  staiura  ;  sed  uropygio  canddque  cum  pallia  concolori- 
hu8f  rostro  6rerior€,  gradlwre,  vittd  frontali  angmtiore;  roatroJlatOj  apice  nigrOf  pedibuu 
flavia. 

H^aft.— Temperate  North  America,  eflpecially  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  bfit  also  on  the  larger  inland  waters  Up  the  Pacific  coast  to  California  (X<t»<(i«, 
Coues),  South  into  the  Antilles  and  Middle  America  generally.  Apparently  winters 
beyond  the  United  States.  (The  typical  eupercHiariafTom  South  America;  Brazil, Para- 
guay, &c.) 

Lieutenant  Warrtn>8  Expedition.— 900by  Platte  River;  9007,  Loup  Fork ;  8999,  Yellow- 
stone River. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Bill  about  as  long  as  the  bead,  slightly  exceeding  the  tarsus 
and  middle  toe  togeUier  without  the  claw  ;  compressed;  only  moderately  robust;  the 
tip  very  acute,  but  not  much  attenuated  nor  decurved.  CnJmen  straight  to  the  nos- 
trils, slightly  but  equally  decurved  for  the  rest  of  its  extent;  commissure  curved 
throughout;  rami  concave  in  outline,  short;  gonys  straight,  much  longer  than  the 
ramus.  Nasal  groove  tolerably  wide,  but  very  short,  and  not  deep.  Tomia  slightly 
inflected.  Wings  of  mo<lerat-o  length ;  first  primary  but  very  slightly  longer  than  tho 
second  ;  the  rest  succeesively  more  and  more  rapidly  graduated.  Tertials  and  inner 
secondaries  very  short,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half  way  to  its  tip.  Tail 
rather  short,  and  only  moderately  forked;  the  central  rectrices  broa^l,  with  uroadly 
rounded  tips;  the  external  pair  narrowing  rapidly  to  a  very  acute  tip.  Tibice  bare  but 
a  very  short  distance.  Feet  small, short,  slender;  tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  half 
its  claw ;  of  ordinary  characters  as  regards  scntellation  and  reticulation.  Outer  toe 
:ilmo8t  or  quite  as  long  as  the  middle,  with  its  claw  very  much  shorter  and  weaker; 
inner  toe  short,  its  claw  jnst  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Unguis  of  hal- 
lux extremely  iniunte.  Webs  moderately  broad;  the  outer  only  slightly,  the  inner 
very  considerably,  incised. 

Bill  yellow,  its  tip  for  usually  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  black,  but  sometimes 
altogether  yellow.  The  junction  of  this  black  with  the  yellow  is  quite  straight  and 
peri)eudicular,  as  it  does  not  mn  off  on  the  gonys,  nor  culraen,  nor  tomia.  Pileum 
glossy  greenish-black.  On  the  forehead  a  narrow  lunula  of  white,  the  posterior  border 
of  which  is  very  concave,  the  narrow  coruua  of  which  extend  over  the  eyes  just  to 
their  i)osterior  borders.  This  crescent  extends  quite  to  the  bill,  but  is  separated  from 
the  white  of  the  cheeks  by  a  narrow  line  of  black,  which  runs  forward  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  pileum,  through  the  eyes,  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of 
the  bill.  The  entire  upper  parts  of  the  bird,  including  it«  rump,  nape,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  the  rectrices  themselves,  are  i>earl-blue,  with  a  considerable  tinge  of 
plumbeous.  This  color  extends  undiluted  quite  to  the  black  pileum,  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck  an<l  head  iading  insensibly  into  the  pure  white  of  the  under  part«.  The  rec- 
trices are  about  the  color  of  the  back,  only  they  grow  lighter  toward  their  bases,  and 
their  uwler  surfaces,  togetlier  with  the  outer  web  of  the  first,  are  nearly  white.  Tbe 
color  of  the  back  exten<ls  undiluted  to  the  extreme  apices  of  tbe  secondaries  and  ter- 
tials, but  tbe  inner  webs  of  these  featbers  are  basally  nearly  wbite.  The  sliaftsof  the 
lirst  two  prifuaries  are  white  inferiorly,  black  superiorly;  the  webs  themselves  black, 
the  inner  with  a  considerable  space  white;  this  white  8|iace  separated  from  the  black 
by  a  tolerably  distinct  line  of  definition,  not  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  feather.  Tbe 
other  primaries  are  a  considerably  darker  shade  of  the  color  of  the  back,  their  inner 
webs  fading  into  whitish  along  their  borders,  which  tbus  become  conspicuously  mar- 
gined with  white  quite  to  their  tips.  Whole  under  parts,  including  the  inferior  alar 
tectrices,  pure  white,  without  the  least  wash  of  plumbeous  or  tinge  of  rosy.  Feet 
orange  yellow,  tbe  claws  black. 

Toward  tbe  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  the  bird  above  described  begins  to  change, 
and,  until  it  has  fully  completed  its  autunm  moult,  its  plumage  is  as  follows: 

Adults  during  the  August  moult, — Bill  mostly  black,  but  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
yellow  remaining.  The  black  pileum  has  already  become  variegated  with  white,  the 
front  being  mostly  of  that  color.  Tbe  upper  parts  are  as  iu  summer,  but  there  are 
indications  of  the  dusky  bawl  that  is  to  appear  along  tho  fore-arm.  Tail  scarcely  at 
all  forked,  from  wearing  away  of  the  central  rectrices.  A  larger  number  of  the  pri- 
maries are  blackish,  without  a  silvery  tinge,  and  this  grayish-black  extends  along  the 
radial  edge  of  the  metacarpus  to  tlie  carpal  joint  on  the  feathers  of  the  ala  spuria. 

At  the  finishing  of  tho  moult  we  have  the — 

AduUy  winter  plumage. — Bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  dull  yellowish.  Forehead  and  lores 
jMire  white;  vertex  white,  with  more  or  less  numerous,  narrow,  longitudinal  lines  of 
black;  oecipnt  and  nape  wholly  brow u ish-bhick, Beuding  forward  on  each  side  over 
the  niiriculars,  to  just  in  front  of  tbe  eye.  a  band  of  the  same.  The  upper  parts  are  as 
in  the  adults  in  summer,  but  ratber  durker,  and  tbe  mantle  does  not,  as  in  summer, 
extend  quite  up  to  the  nape,  but  leaves  a  portion  of  the  neck  bebind  white,  as  are  also 
the  whole  under  parts.  There  is  a  continuous  band  of  grayish-black  along  the  fore- 
nrm ;  the  bend  ot  the  wixig  from  the  primaries  to  the  carpal  joint  is  also  of  this  color# 
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The  prininrieB  are  about  as  described  last.  The  tail  is  colored  moch  as  in  snnimer,  bol 
the  Iflt-eral  feathers  have  not  tbe  elongation  that  tbey  acquire  during  that  seoaoa. 

The  immature  m^iuter  plumage^  or  that  of  a  young  bird  which  has  just  couipleted  its 
first  autumn  moult,  difi'ers  from  the  aliove  as  follows:  It  is  somewhat  smaller,  with 
considerably  weaker  bill,  the  basal  portions  of  which  are  still  more  or  less  dirty  flesh- 
color.  The  forehead  and  vtrtex  are  rothor  grayish-white  than  pore  white,  and  tbe 
brownish-black  of  the  nape  is  internipted  with  light  grayish.  The  -uniformity  of  the 
colors  of  the  upper  parts  is  interfered  with  by  the  still  remaining  lighter  tips  of  loust 
of  the  feathers,  while  some  may  yet  retain  the  brownish  subapicul  spots  of  the  arU 
homoiina.  The  tail  has  still  some  traces  of  dark  subapical  spots.  It  is  only  io  early 
winter  that  this  particular  plnniago  can  be  seen,  lor  toward  spring  the  birds  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguishe<l  from  the  adults. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  bird-of  the-year  in  July  and  August,  before  its  first 
moult ;  the  following  is  the  plumage  of  the — 

Jris  horttOtina.^hiW  nearly  as  stout  at  the  base  as  in  the  adults,  but  shorter,  more 
obtuse,  with  illy-developed  sympbyseal  eminence;  brownish-black;  under  mandible 
basally  dull  flesh.  Frons  mostly  white :  the  vertex  and  occiput  variegated  with 
brown it»h-black  and  white,  the  former  color  mostly  aggregated  into  a  post-ocular  patch. 
Dorsum  and  alar  tectrices  lightly  washed  with  the  pearl-gray  of  the  ailults.  bnt  tbe 
continuity  of  this  color  greatly  interiupted  by  hastate  or  crescentic  s])ots  of  bruwn^ 
which  mottle  the  whole  upper  parts,  one  or  more  being  on  each  feather.  I^,iniarie» 
grayish- black,  growing  lighter  from  without  inward.  Their  inner  webs  are  bordered 
with  white,  broadest  on  the  outer  primary,  growing  narrower  and  longer  on  tbe  utbero 
till,  on  the  inner  ones,  it  goes  quite  around  the  tip  of  the  feather  on  to  the  outer  webf 
outer  web  of  iirst  priroary,  and  shafts  of  all  the  primaries,  pure  black  superiorly,  pnr<> 
white  inferiorly.  Tail  deeply  cmarginate,  the  lateral  feathers  scarcely  elongated; 
pearl-blue,  deepening  towards  the  tips  of  the  rexrtrices  into  dusky-gray,  tbe  extreme 
apices  again  white.    Whole  under  parts  pure  white.    Size  somewhat  less  than  tbe  adults. 

IHviettsiOHS  of  the  adult. — Lengtu.  about  9;  extent,  ^^0;  wing,  ().G0;  tail  3.50,  its  fork 
1.75;  bill  along  culmen,  l.SO;  depth  at  base,  0.28;  tarsus,  O.OO;  middle  toe  and  claw, 
0.72.  Toutiff  correspondingly  smaller  in  all  dimensions :  Length,  about  B.50 ;  wing, 
0.35 ;  tail,  3.25 ;  bill  down  sometimes  to  1. 

Otker  rariationa. — As  in  all  Terns,  there  is  a  notable  variation  in  the  length  and 
stoutness  of  the  bill ;  bnt  the  largest  I  have  seen  do  not  equal  those  of  either  minuta 
or  superciliarig  proper.  But  when  we  come  to  compare  typical  suptreiliarU  of  8outb 
America  with  minMfa,  we  tind  no  notable  difference;  so  that  size  of  the  bill  can  only 
be  used  to  distinguish  the  North  American  variety  of  auperciliaris  from  minuta — not 
whole  American  form  from  its  European  representative.  In  color,  the  bill  of  var. 
antHlarum  usually  presents  us  with  a  black  tip  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  hmg; 
while  in  superciliun^  the  bill  is  wholly  yellow.  But,  in  enumerating  the  ditiereut 
points  of  super ciliaris  and  anlillarumf  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  who  separate  tbe  two, 
have  overlooked  the  fart,  which  I  only  lately  learned  myself,  that  in  a  certain  )>erceut- 
age  of  antillarum  itself  the  bill  is  wholly  yellow,  and  that  sometinies  the  bill  of  tmper- 
ciHari»  is  dark  at  the  tip.*    In  examining  a  great  many  fresh  speciiuens  of  antiHarmu, 
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This  is  the  ca^e,  for  example,  with  No.  21082,  from  the  Parana,  South  America,  in 
which  the  bill  is  yellow,  clouded  with  olivaceous  on  the  under  mandible,  and  with  the 
tip  brownish  for  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  bill  is  notably  longer  and  larger 
than  in  var.  afitiVarum — almost  1  40  along  cnlmcn,  and  0.30  deep  at  base.  Tbe  bird  is 
also  larger — tbe  wing  7.15,  or  about  an  inch  longer  than  usual  in  antillin-itm. 

A  specimen  of  S,  nereit,  Gould,  from  New  Zealand  (No.  6H268,  Dr.  J.  Uaast),  agrees 
substantially  with  European  mtnuta,  in  the  pearly-gray  not  extending  on  the  tail,  and 
large  dark-tipped  bill.  The  bill  is,  however,  even  stouter,  especially  deeper  at  tbe 
base  than  in  minuta,  and  the  general  size  is  notably  greater;  wing,  7.10;  bill  1^ 
along  culmen,  0.32  deep  at  base. 

8,  exilis  of  Tschudi  (Pern)  I  have  not  seen.  As  understood  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and 
Salvin  (who  refer  to  it  5.  2ancato,  Ph.  &  Landb.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1863,  124,  Bay  of  Arica), 
it  appears  decidedly  different  from  the  rest.  Without  considering  the  question  of  posi- 
tive taxonomio  rank,  the  several  forms  just  mentioned  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

A.  Entirely  white  below. 

a.  Pearly  of  mantle  not  extending  on  tail,  which  is  white. 

1.  Smaller ;  wing,  under  7 ;  bill,  about  0.25  deep  at  base minuta. 

2.  Larger ;  wing,  7  or  more ;  bill,  0.30  or  more  at  base ntrei», 

h.  Pearly  of  mantle  extending  niiinterrux^ted  on  tail. 

3.  Smaller;  wing,  under  7;  bill,  under  1J25,  nsaolly  black 

tipped anfiUarmm. 

4.  Larger ;  wing,  over  7 ;  bill,  over  1.25,  seldom  black  tipped.,  snperciliaris. 

B.  "Gray  "  below  ;  bill  very  slender,  its  terminal  half  black cxi7i«L 
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'whicb  I  shot  on  the  CAroIina  coast  in  tbo  breeding  season,  I  found  many  with  the  black 
tip  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  and  a  few  wittout  trace  of  black.  This  supposed  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  fails  as  a  test,  though  an  average  difference  in  this  respect  really  holds, 
enough  perhaps  to  warrant  our  recognition  of  a  var.  antUlaruniy  coupled  as  this  charac- 
ter is  with  the  notably  smaller  size,  especially  of  the  bill.  But  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  I  was  right  in  uniting  antillarum  specifically  with  superciliaris,  on  I  did  in  the 
**  Key,"  following  Hartlanb,  Cabanis,  and  Gray. 

Antillarum  being  referable  specifically  to  superdliariSf  which  latter  has  a  bill  equaling 
in  size  tliat  ofminuta  of  Europe,  we  are  reduced,  in  separating  these  two  species,  to  the 
character  of  extent  of  the  pearl-gray  mantle  of  nuperciliaria  over  the  rump  and  tail, . 
wtiich  latter  parts  are  in  minuta  pure  whit«,  like  the  belly.  In  the  American  bird, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  white  frontal  lunula  at  least  averages  considerably 
narrower  than  that  of  the  European,  but  this  ih  not  a  very  reliable  character.  I  con- 
tinue to  separate  the  two  specifically,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  their 
merely  varietal  difierence,  as  held  by  Sundevall. 

The  term  minuta,  used  by  earlier  American  writers,  being  preoccupied  for  the  Euro- 
pean bird,  while  superciliaris  may  perhaps  be  best  restricted  to  the  South  American 
(where  its  symmymn  argentea  also  belongs);  the  name  antillarum^  Lesson  (1847),  ante- 
dating Gambel's  frvnata  of  1848,  may  be  applied  to  tho  North  and  Middle  American 
form,  as  I  pointed  out  in  1862.  There  is  no  question  of  its  pertinence  here,  nor  that 
Lesson^s  mclanorhjfiicha  is  the  young  of  the  same. 

Although  this  species  is  more  particularly  abundant  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  yet  its  distribution  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
along  the  larger  water-courses,  is  more  general  than  has  been  com- 
monly supposed.  Dr.  Hayden  got  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Missouri 
region,  and  Prof.  Snow  has  it  in  his  list.  It  migrates  up  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Gulf,  though  most  of  the  individuals  prefer  to  i>ass  along  the 
coast.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  reaches  California.  It  breeds  at  various 
points  all  along,  and  in  winter  retires  far  south,  as  seen  by  the  above 
quotations.  The  best  opportunity  I  have  had  of  studying  its  habits 
occurred  to  me  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  it  is  a  summer  resi- 
dent, from  early  in  April  until  October,  and,  except  at  the  height  of  the 
influx  of  the  other  kinds,  the  most  abundant  Tern  of  all.  It  breeds 
there  in  great  numbers.  A  specimen,  shot  May  17,  had  then  an  egg 
ready  to  be  laid^  but  most  of  the  eggs  are  deposited  toward  June,  and 
during  the  fore  part  of  that  mouth.  The  first  young  birds  I  noticed 
were  flying  June  20;  but  this  was  early  for  them,  the  broods  not  being 
fairly  on  wing  until  the  middle  of  July.  During  all  of  May  and  June, 
indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  immature  birds  about;  but  these,  it  should 
be  observed,  are  of  the  last  summer's  broods,  rendering  the  conclusion 
obvious  that  at  least  two  years  are  required  to  assume  the  perfect  dress. 
These  birds  have  the  biil  black,  no  black  cap  or  white  crescent,  slaty 
auriculars  and  occiput,  dark  bar  along  the  front  edge  of  the  wing, 
imperfectly-colored  primaries,  and  slightly  forked  tail;  thus  not  possibly 
to  be  confounded  with  birds  of  the  season,  which  are  curiously  varie- 
gated with  gray-brown  and  white,  and  show  no  pearly -blue.  The  year- 
lings were  in  plenty  with  the  adults  at  the  breeding-grounds;  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  paired  and  had  eggs  too,  was  plainly  impos- 
sible to  determine,  as  Terns'  eggs  are  almost  never  identified  as  to  the 
exact  parent,  when  numbers  of  the  birds  are  breeding  together,  as  they 
were  in  this  case.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  is  two,  not  three,  and 
often  only  one  is  laid  ;  they  do  no  not  average  over  1 J  by  1  inch.  The 
eggs  here  were  laid  on  the  pebbly  shingle  just  back  of  the  beach,  among 
the  sand-dunes,  and  were  deposited  on  the  bare  ground  all  around,  in  a 
scarcely  perceptible  depression,  or  none  at  all.  During  the  season  the 
ail'  is  filled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  the  birds  winging  overhejid ;  they  are 
fearless  in  attempted  defence  of  their  charge,  often  dashing  down 
within  a  few  feet  of  one's  hexid.  The  eggs  are  very  diflBcult  to  find,  even 
when  numerous,  as  they  are  colored  much  like  their  surroundings.    The 
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groniKl  color  varies  from  clear,  pale  greeiiisb-wbite  to  pale  dall  drab  or 
olivaceous.  The  markings  are  iiumeroas,  aud  generally  dintribated, 
tboagb  tbey  frequently  tend  to  wreatbe  around  the  large  end,  ef^pecially 
wben  tbey  are  of  large  size ;  tbey  consist  of  small  splashes,  irregalar 
spots,  ami  mere  dots  of  clear  brown  of  several  sbades,  together  with 
numerou!£  pale,  ill-defined  lilac  or  gray  sbell-markings. 

STEKXA  ALEUTICA,  Bd. 
Aleatlan  Tern. 

Sterna  ahutica,  Bd.,  Tr.  Cbic.  Acad,  i,  lr«9,  321,  pi.  31,  t  1.— Daix  &  BaN2?.,  ibid,  307 

(KcMliak).— CoUE-s,  Kev,  l^^'i,  3-i-i. 
Sterna  "  vamttfthatica,  PaI-L.,"  Finsch,  Abb.  Xat.  iii,  1-^2,  S>  (Alaska). 

DiAG.  S.  rostra,  pedihun,  rertice^  nucha,  et  faftcia  traiMocmlarij  ttigris  ;  lunmld  framiali^  jfuld, 
geniH  et  cauddj  allm  ;  carpare  griteo-plamtfto,  tmbtuM  dilmtiort,  magin  perlaceo  ;  maguitrndimt 
eirciitr  S.  macrurce. 

Sab. — Aleutian  Islands.    (Kodiak.) 

Adult. — (No.  52517,  Mas.  Smiths. ;  Kcxliak,  June  12.  166d.  The  type  of  tbe  speciea.) 
The  bill  bus  tbe  UKual  shape,  as  iu  hirundo,  macrura,  &c.  It  is  entirely  black.  Tbe  feet 
are  small,  as  iu  tbe  species  just  named,  but  depart  somewhat  from  the  typical  condi- 
tion of  tbJM  ^tiius  in  having  the  webst  more  deeply  incised.  The  emarginatioD  in  Dot  so 
great,  however,  us  in  the  geuai!i  H^drothelidou.  It  is  much  as  in  Ualiplana.  The  tibite 
are  bare  to  the  usual  extent.  The  wiugs  und  tail  are  exactly  as  in  6trrna  proper,  tbe 
latter,  in  its  length  and  depth  of  fork,  recalling  tnacrura  and  fontteri.  The  crown  and 
nape  are.  black ;  there  is  a  large  white  frontal  crescent,  the  boms  of  which  reach  to  the 
posterior  l>order  of  the  eyes,  toe  couvexity  of  which  extends  into  the  nasal  fos6»,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  opposite  the  anterior  border  of  tbe  eyes.  It  is  thus  seen  to  be 
broader  than  iu  most  species  similarly  marked.  The  black  vertex  sends  through  the 
eye  a  band  that  crosses  the  cheeks  and  reaches  the  bill  just  posterior  to  the  point  of 
greatest  extension  of  the  feathers  on  the  latter.  The  chin,  auriculars,  and  other  parts 
of  tbe  head  bordering  this  vitta  below,  are  pure  white,  presently  deepening  iuseosibly 
into  the  hue  of  tbe  under  parts.  The  tail  is  wholly  pure  white;  no  pearly  wash  on 
either  vuue  of  any  of  the  feathers.  The  up]>er  parts  at  large  are  of  a  dark  |>earl-gray, 
witli  a  dull  leaden  hue,  difiereut  from  the  cle;ir  i>early  of  macrurOf  &c.,  yet  not  of  tbe 
smoky  cast  of  panayinsU,  &c. ;  it  is  a  tint  intermediate  between  these,  that  I  tiud  diffi- 
cult to  name  satisfactorily.  The  whole  under  parts,  from  the  white  of  the  chin, 
Just  noticed,  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  are  of  a  paler  and  more  decidedly  pearly  tint 
of  the  same  color,  more  nearly  as  in  full-plumaged  vuicrura,  yet  more  gniyisli.  Both 
under  and  upper  tail-coverts  are,  like  the  tail,  white.  The  color  of  the  back  mounts 
on  the  neck  behind  to  the  bl.ick  of  the  nape  withont  intervention  of  white.  The  under 
wing-coverts  and  the  edge  of  the  wing  are  pure  white;  so  also  are  all  the  shafts  of  the 
primaries.  The  primaries  are  blackish  lead-color,  with  silvery  hoariuess,  aud  each  with 
a  large  whit'e  space  on  the  inner  web.  This  white  space  on  the  first  primary  occupies 
at  the  base  the  whole  width  of  the  iiiner  web,  but  grows  narrower  towanl  the  tip  of 
the  ieathirr,  eudiug  abont  an  inch  from  the  tip,  which  is  wholly  blackish  lead-color, 
as  just  described,  this  color  running  down  as  a  narrow  margining  of  tbe  inner  vane  for 
two  inches  or  more.  On  the  other  primaries  successively  .this  w^hite  spaces  diminishes 
in  size,  and  is  also  less  distinctly  delined.  The  secondaries  are  colored  mncli  like  the 
back,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  web  of  all  is  whito,  and  there  is  a  narrow 
oblique  touch  of  white  on  the  outer  web  near  its  end,  which  forms  a  bar  across  the 
wing  when  closed. 

JJinienHioHH. — Bill  along  culroen,  1.40;  along  ^ape,  1.70;  height  at  base,  0.30;  length 
of  gorjys,  O.'^O ;  wing,  9.75;  tail,  6.50:  depth  ot  tbrk,  abont  2.40;  tarsus,  O.GO;  middle 
toe  alone,  0.>?0 ;  its  claw,  nearly  0.30. 

No  special  conipaiison  with  any  other  known  species  is  required. 

This  Tern,  recently  described  (as  above),  is  interesting  in  several  respectfw  It  is 
singular  that  so  strongly  marked  a  species  should  have  remained  so  long  unnoticed, 
but  we  find  no  indication  of  it  in  the  names  or  descriptions  of  previous  writers.  It 
gives  us  a  new  style  of  coloration  for  North  American  species.  At  first  sight  it  sug- 
gests species  of  llaliplana,  without,  however,  presenting  anything  like  the  special 
colorat  ion  ot*  the  type  of  that  subgenus,  fnliffinona.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  paler- 
colored  species  of  the  genus,  as  pavayeimti  ibr  example  ;  and,  again,  conies  nearer  still 
to  certain  southern  forms  of  what  are  usually  rated  as  Sterna  proper;  for  instance,  d\ 
lunata,  Teale.  The  black  bill  and  feet,  white  frontal  lunula,  dullness  of  the  np^ier 
parts,  &.Q.,  which  suggest  HaUplanaf  are  supplemented  by  ao  approach  to  that  genus 
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from  another  direction,  viz,  the  deep  incision  of  the  webs,  which  is  as  well  mnrked 
perhaps  as  in  H,  fuliginosay  but  which  evidently  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  Hy- 
drochelidon  in  this  respect.  With  all  this  mimetic  resemblance  to  several  species  of  a 
difi'eient  gix)up,  S.  ahutioa  cannot  be  severed  from  those  of  Steitia  proper.  The  species 
of  Haliplana  are  white  below,  and  have  the  tail  more  or  less  similarly  colored  with 
the  upper  parts ;  8.  alentica,  like  macrura  and  it«  allies,  is  strongly  washed  on  the  under 
parts  with  a  diluted  tint  of  tho  same  color  as  the  upper  parts,  the  tail  remaining  pure 
white,  in  strong  contrast. 

The  differences  between  iJ.  fuliginoaa  and  one  of  the  typical  SterncSy  as  hirundo  for 
example,  are  strongly  marked,  and  were  only  this  species  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  might  seem  advisable  to  separate  it  generically ;  but  investigation  of  iuter- 
mediate  forms  shows  the  propriety  of  retaining  Haliplana  to  be  very  questionable. 
From  the  extreme  of  form  and  pattern  of  coloration  that  fuliginasa  shows,  there  are 
easy  gradations  toward  Sterna  proper  through  panayen9%%^  and  certain  species,  usually 
called  <67er/ia,  as  infaacaia,  lunata^  and  perhaps  other  exotics  with  which  I  am  not  well 
acquainted,  these  being  referable  to  either  genus  with  equal  .propriety. '  Finally, 
another  strong  link  is  afforded  by  this  S,  aleutica,  which  is  unquestionably  a  Sterna^  yet 
leans  in  the  direction  of  Haliplana  in  certain  points  both  of  form  and  coloration. 

At  present  only  the  original  specimen  of  this  species  is  known.  It  is  in  mature, 
doubtless  breeding  plumage,  having  been  shot  in  June.  In  winter  the  species  may  be 
expected  to  differ  in  wanting  the  pure  black  of  the  crown,  which  may  then  be  largely 
replaced  by  white,  obscuring  the  outlines  of  the  frontal  lunula.  The  stripe  through 
tho  eye  will  probably  be  retained ;  so  will  some  black  upon  tho  occiput.  The  general 
colors  will  be  paler,  the  wings  more  canesceut.  Young  birds  will  differ  in  imperfec- 
tion of  the  head  miirkings,  much  as  just  suggested ;  the  bill  and  feet  may  be  in  part 
light  colored ;  the  under  parts  pure  white. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  three  more  specimens  have  come  to  hand,  from  the 
same  region  as  the  type,  and  are  exactly  like  it.  Dr.  Finsch's  determination  that  the 
species  is  camUchaiica  of  Pallas,  is  open  to  grave  doubt ;  I  uaunot  make  such  an  identi- 
licatiou,  after  careful  examination  of  Pallas's  description. 

Subgenus  Haliplana,  Wagl 

<  Slerna,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  605,  et  aliq. 

=  Onychopriony  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  iJ77.    (Sterna  serrata,  Forst.) 

=  Planet  18,  Wagl.,  Isis,  1832,  1222  (type  — ?). 

=  Haliplanay  Wagl.,  Isis,  ia'52,  1224.    (S.  fuliginosa,  Gm.) 

=  Haliplanes,  apud  Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  22. 

^  AnouHy  Lkss.,  Descr.  Mammif.  et  Ois.  1847,  2.55,  nen  Leach. 

<  Hydrochclidon,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61,  partim  ;  nee  BoiE. 

=  Thalassipora,  BoiE  {fide  Okay  ;  type  given  as  "  infu8cataf  LiciiT."). 
=  Melanoaterna,  Bl.  (jCde  Gray). 

Gen.  char.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  t^irsun  and  middle  too 
together,  staight,  stout  at  the  base,  where  it  is  nearly  as  broad  aa  high,  but  tapering; 
the  tip  rather  acute.  Culmen  broiul,  especially  at  the  base,  and  but  slightly  convex ; 
gonys  straight,  ascending,  making  the  commissure  scarcely  at  all  decurved  ;  the  rami 
slightly  convex;  the  emiuentia  symphysis  obtuse  and  little  developed ;  the  tomia  of 
both  mandibles  inflected.  Nasal  groove  long  and  deep,  but  rather  irregularly  defined, 
terminating  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bill;  the  nostrils  more  anterior  than  in  Sterna, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  in  Anous,  Outline  of  feathers  on  bill  as  in  Slei^na,  Wings 
exceedingly  long,  pointed,  but  the  first  primary  scarcely  longer  than  the  second.  Tail 
very  long,  very  deei)ly  forked,  as  in  Sterna^  but  the  feathers  broader  and  stiffer,  and 
not  so  regularly  tapering.  Feet  moderately  long,  tho  tibia  denuded  for  a  consider- 
able distance ;  toes  all  short,  the  inner  extremely  so ;  the  middle,  with  its  claw, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  tarsus,  which  is  of  moderate  length,  slender.  The  webs  mod- 
erately broad,  the  outer  very  lightly,  the  inner  more  deeply  incised.  Of  moderate 
size  and  slender,  graceful  form.  Bicolor.  Characters  of  mouth  as  in  Sternina;  gen- 
erally. Trachea  or  small  calibre  flattened  above,  but  soon  becoming  quite  cylindrical. 
Lower  larynx  very  small,  its  muscles  feeble.  Bronchial  half-rings  very  delicate,  bnt 
distinct  IVoui  tho  first,  which  is  as  usual  larger  and  stronger.  Zone  of  proven tricular 
glands  unusually  narrow.    Hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  very  short.    Coeca*   minute, 

*  I  cannot  reconcile  Audubon's  description  of  the  organs  of  digestion  with  the  results 
obtained  by  my  own  scalpel.  In  the  specimens  examined  the  oesophagus  was  not 
"  within  the  thorax  dilated  into  an  enormous  dac,"  nor  were  its  walls  **  extremely  thin, 
BO  as  to  be  membranous  and  transparent."  The  organ  in  question  was  of  pretty  uni- 
form calibre  throughout,  and  as  muscular  as  in  any  other  Tern.  There  must  have 
existed  in  Audubon's  specimen  a  temporary  an'd  accidental  dilation,  as  might  readily 
be  the  case.  I  cannot  account  for  the  difference  in  length  of  ccDca  as  given  by  him, 
and  as  I  have  found.  In  my  specimens  the  coeca^  instead  of  being  like  those  of  the 
Lesttidinai,  are  exceedingly  snort,  and  strictly  stemine  iu  character. 


61'^  mxsA  iTxiGiyoai,  scwnr 


tve^^'^fbt  4f  am  mA  Vjcz-    Bertcs  cxtRa&cij 
TV«A  tf.f.^i^!:''^  :b  BUS.  J  r«»f««;t«  ]a  aIL««i  t4»  ^wmu.  JifWLiir 

fci  tb;«  ;r.*t^:>«;  A  -^frn^  t/#  U:  a  iLatUrr  <4K\jaiit^  vLielk  to  acMp« :  a^ 

^«*«  .«  .L.«T.r,-«v^  «#r^»-ral  p«|^  afur  Ovf<itf^-n«B  acnl  /'iflwib.  I  pcidSer  i«>  ^ 

jf»  tjj^  :•  Th*-  'ii*--.-kf-o«ii  .■»./» '*5w<*«.  at*!  a.*  n  i*  ifc*  Ko^  ecf^ti-^. 

X'ttiil  r#^' *-:.*!;•  biit  a  ftiD^^k;  rp^cicat  of  tbe  »*<tibo  «a*  ksown  u*  iz^h^^cs  X^.crh 
ka.    Mr.  O  >.  I^wr^-L^O!;  iLt7M:oc«4i  rL«  C«r&tral  Amrrican  gawrfc^ia 
#/or  CkOLa.  \.}  •i.t^n*:  tA  Rp*^.iLrLA  in  bi^cabiLet  froD  Mr.  Adcbi *<"■'»  <».- 
a*  kav;f.;s  lAn  tak^k  in   FImmU.    It  appean  to  be  n  ry.»'.»f<r  biiii  «^  the  C 
An.^^^an  ^^.4*t  aMl  i^IandA. 

IbT  U»Aon;L;!^  aral;tk^l  tabk- vill  aerre  to  dittiDgiiali  tbc>  rvo  N«rKh 
n}i*!*:itn  tA  :!>-  •«''?im« — //.  Immaim,  Pea^,  nc^  an  inhabitant  of  Nonb  Anjcrx^a.  beiBj^  i 
ttm\wjt»\  it  ft  iixtxt^.t  eompamrHi : 

C^immf/m  rivroLttTH.^hiW  and  licet  black.    Under  puts  and  n  frnotal  IouiIa  vhkc 

L  Ka^irk  likfe  clou  d. 

1.  AU/\#r.  *i*r*:p  l/TOWblftb-black ---. 

IL  Iku-k  ufA,  !]k»:  cro«rj;  crown  black. 

2.  I^rk  «l»^p  •!t«'>ky-j5raj' .- 

;},  iJa'-k  Jij^bi  pf^&rl-^ay 

STEK>'A  (DALIPLAKA)  FULIGLSOSA,  Gm. 

Sootj  Ten. 

Httrna  /mli(/if,f^a,  Om.,  8>j»t.  Xat.  i,  ITw.  OOo.^LaiH.,  Ind.  Om.  ii.  K^l  iBrrr.,  Tiu.315: 
.VK//y  7*ri«,  Arcl.  Z<xil.  ii,  No.  447:  Gen.  Sjn.  vi,  3C2.  ic.^ — \Vil!>.,  Aid.  Onu 
viii.  1-J4,  14r,,  pi.  7-4{,  f  — .-Bk,  8vn.  l^-*^e,  355.— XiTT.,  Man.  li,  ls:i4.  264.— 
Ai  I'..  Ofij,  Bi«iK'  iiif  1*^^%  '^^^ :  ^,  'le.'^t  ^l ;  pL  ^235:  Syn.  IcCfi^.  317:  B.  Ab. 
vii,  lr44,  'JO.  pi.  4:«.— Cab.,  J.  1.  O.  v,  '^»  (Cnbtt).~LjiWK.,  R  X.  A-  l^xs.  ctfl.— 
(..%»•».,  Oni.  1 . 8.  £x.  Exp.  1^.V?, 3c«.— Haictl.,  Ibis,  1«559, 3CU ( f  Ktd Sra;.— BkT., 
J'r.  J^>ht.  S4X;.  vii,  Ir^Vll,  KU  ( Babauias).— Allkn.  Kr.  £».  lobt.  iv.  lJn>4,90(Ma»- 
niuliiiM^ttit,  breiMliu^).— DKfc>i^.,  lbif».  Ir^ 44 (Texas).— Tayijuk.  Ibi«,  lct»i,  172 
(M.  'l'hiuu:M).^iii  yiD,f  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forb.  l^^,  5d9  (St.  BartbokNuewk— 
IjAiriiNO,  Br.  B.  ]>^2,  lb9  (Tntborv,  England,  Moseusy,  X.  H.  Totk.  110; 
}fAf:ii.\(;,  Tkr  Field,  June  26,  Irj^d:  Zool.  1>?4J9,  p.  l»3t>7). 

Sttrna  {i hitfctiopriim )  fuUffiuoita,  Gray,  Lii»t  Br.  B.  lr?63,  242  (Tuibarr,  England  :  qiiot«s 
MuitykS,  /AHPi.  l'}.>:i,  3755;  Yaki^  Br.  B.  '3d  ed.  542). 

/iirrna  ( JJuliplant-t,)  fuliyinmaj  BL.i.s.,  Lii»t  B.  Enr.  22  (quotes  Magdeburg,  Xacm.,  t,  413). 

SUrna  (JJaiipia¥ia) JulujiNOtta,  CoLK«,  Key,  ld72,  322. 

Oujfchoprwn  fulifjinoMa,  Wagi«,  iHis,  lKi2,  277.— -GoULD,  Introd.  B.  Aost.  184^^,  113;  B. 
Aiist.  i»l.  A'd.—Hi'A^f  P.  Z.  8.  l^JoC,  144  (Ascension  Island).— tiCL.  Jt  Salv^  P. 
Z.  S.  l^^l,  572  Oliddle  America). 

JIaliplana/uliffiiH}Ma,y\'jnii^y  Ih'ih,  l«.i2,  1224.— Bp.,  Coinpt.  Rend.  lt«56,772. — Coites,  Pr. 
I'fiila.  Acad.  lH(i2,  550  (critical).— CoUKh,  Ibis,  1864,  :{92  (Hondunu*).— Salt., 
Ibih,  Ifit'A'},  '2iH)  (the  wime).— GfXDL.,  Itep.  F.  N.  i,  lH(i5, 393  (Cuba).— Corns,  Pr. 
Khh.  limt.  V,  li^<y:',  :{(/J(f  MusMUcbuHetts,  breeding).— CoUES,  Pr.Philxi.  Acad.  1<?1, 
46  (N(»rth  Carolina). — Lawk.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  184  (Nicaragna). — AiXEN, 
Am.  Nat.  iii,  I'^O,  (>44  (occurrence  in  Massachusetts  denied  by  Dr.  Brewer). 

llydrochtluUm  fnliyinoHum,  iip.,  List,  1cj3q,  61. — GosHE,  B.  Jam.  lt^47,  433. 

KUriia  HtrratUf  Fokkj  ,,  iJescr.  An.  e<i.  Licht.  1844, 276. 

i/nifchoprioH  mrrata,  WACiL.,  Isin,  lrt32,  277. 

JJaliphtia  tuTrata,  Bp.,  Compt.  Hand.  185<3,  772. 

Sienta  yutt4ita^  Foiiht.,  Descr.  An.  ed.  Licht.  1H44,  211.    (c/iir.) 

AnouH  riurminini,  Lkhh  ,  Desc:r.  Mauimif.  et  Ois.  1847,  255  (Antilles).-  (*/JKr.) 

blerna  mtlamrjiicraj  8w.  (fide  tilJiH.), 

aierna  ffouldii,  liKicu,  {fide  Gkay). 

SUrna  litcfuoHu,  riiii^  &-  Landii.,  Wieg.  Arch.  1866,  126  (fide  ScL.  &  Salv.). 

SttriiaJuIiffiuoHa  var.  criaMulis^  Bu.,  apud  Lawu.,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  1871  (Socorro). 

lMA(f.  S.  hicoloTf  corpm'c  Mupra^  roftro,  pedibu8  remiyihMqHe  mgriSf  infra  cum  rfctriee  tote- 
rali  vihi  in  apivCf  alhin  ;  rUtdfrontali  albd,/reno  per  lora  ducio  nigra.  Jut.  carport  ivio 
brnnpiO'Viyvo,  unbtun  dilvtiorr,  dorao  iransttrsim  rufo-undulato,  abdomtHe  crutsoqut.  griaeo^ 
albffif  U-i'.h'U'ibuH  alarum  albo-terminalis, 

i/a2>.— Warmer  parts  of  tbe  workL    South  Sea  Islands.    Australia.    Red  Sea(t). 
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Casual  in  Europe  (as  above).  ABceiisioD  Island  {CoUmgfcood,  Zool.  980;  Sperling,  Ibis, 
liUjH,  2^0).  Soutb  America  to  Cbili  {Phil.  &,  LandL).  Middle  America  aud  various  West 
Indian  inlands.  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  (Socorro,  Graifson).  Id  North  America  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast;  north  ref^ularly  only  to  the  Carolinas ;  casually  to  Penn- 
sylvania (Chester  County,  Barnard,  in  lit,  Baird) ;  extension  to  New  England  denied. 

Adult  in  spring  plumage. — With  the  form,  &c.,  as  already  detailed  under  head  of  the 
subgenus.  Bill  black.  Legs  and  feet  black.  Claws  block.  Iris  dull  red.  On  the  fore- 
head is  a  broad  lunula  of  white,  the  cornua  of  which  extend  backward  over  the  eye  to 
about  oiipoHite  its  middle;  it«  convex  borders  separated  from  the  white  of  the  lower 
pirt  of  the  cheeks  by  a  straight  rather  brood  band  of  brownish-black,  which  extends 
from  the  eye  obliquely  downward  and  forward  to  the  bill.  The  entire  upper  parts.are 
block,  deep  and  uniform,  with  considerable  of  a  creenish  gloss,  specially  noticeable  ou 
the  crown.  Entire  under  parts  from  chin  to  end  of  inferior  tail-coverts,  sides  of  the 
head  below  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck  more  than  half  way  around,  with  inferior  alar 
tectrices,  pure  white.  Primaries  deep  brownish-black,  lighter  on  the  inner  webs ;  their 
shafts  superiorly  light  brown,  inferiorly  white.  Secondaries  like  the  primaries,  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  inner  webs  whitish.  Tail  glossy  brownish-black  above,  duller 
below ;  the  elongated  exterior  rectrices  white,  with  white  shafts,  deepening  into  black- 
ish toward  the  extremities,  piincipally  of  their  inner  webs. 

Toung-of-the-ytar, — Smaller  than  the  adults,  the  bill  especially  much  smaller  and 
weaker.  Upper  mandible  black;  ihe  under  dull  reddish,  deeper  toward  the  tip;  eyes 
and  feet  dull  reddish.  The  entire  plumage  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  brownish  or  grayish 
fuliginous ;  darker  on  the  upper  po^ts ;  still  deeper  on  the  primaries,  where  it  is  almost 
black ;  liiihter  on  the  under  ports,  so  much  so  as  to  fade  on  the  abdomen  into  grayish- 
white.  The  superior  alar  tectrices  and  the  scapulars  are  all  broadly  tipped  with  white, 
which  gives  a  very  peculiar  spotted  aspect  to  the  parts.  The  feathers  of  the  bock, 
rump,  und  upper  toil-coverts,  ore  all  margined  and  tipped  with  dull  rufous,  which 
cuuses  these  parts  to  present  a  remarkable  transversely-waved  appearance.  The  lail 
i»  unil'ormly  of  much  the  some  color  ns  the  wings,  all  the  rectrices  fading  toward  their 
apices  into  dull  brownish.  It  is  simply  emor^inote,  instead  of  being  deeply  forked 
the  lateral  rectrices  having  but  o  slight  elongation. 

DimeiHiians  of  the  adult. — Average  length,  about  16..')0;  extent  of  wings,  3.3  to  35.  Wing 
from  the  carpus,  12 ;  toil,  7  to  7.50 ;  depth  of  fork,  3.  to  3.50.  Bill  along  culmen,  l.tiO ; 
along  eomnussure,  2.50;  from  feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible,  1.90  ;  height  at  base 
0.50.  Tibioi  bare,  0.70 ;  torsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  clow,  1.20 ;  outer  ditto,  1.05 ;  inner 
ditto,  0.75;  hallux  and  its  claw,  0.30. 

This  species  is  too  well  known,  and  too  distinct  from  any  other  of  North  America,  to 
require  any  further  description  or  comparison.  The  plumage  of  the  young,  above  de- 
tailed, is  very  peculiar,  and  interesting  as  being  a  state  upon  which  one  or  two  nominal 
species  have  been  founded.  It  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  adults.  As  the  bird 
in  this  condition  grows  older  the  abdomen  and  under  parts  generally  become  lighter 
at  the  8ame  time  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  body  deepen  in  color.  The  rufous 
margins  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  the  white  tips  of  the  alar  tectrices  gradually 
disap])ear,  and  the  white  front  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  The  lateral  feathers  of 
the  tail  acquire  length  and  tenuity  and  become  whitish.  While  the  bird  is  undergo- 
ing these  changes  it  has  also  been  characterized  by  some  authors  as  a  distinct  species. 

A  specimen  from  Socorro  (No.  50861,  A.  J.  Grayson),  and  another  from  Isabella 
Island,  are  diirerent  in  some  respects  from  any  others  I  have  seen.  The  under  parts 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  belly  backward,  including  the  tail-coverts,  are  distinctly  washe<l 
over  with  clear,  pale  slate-gray,  which  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  pure  white 
(»f  the  rest  of  the  under  parts.  The  line  of  demarcation  of  the  two  colors  is  evident.  I 
have  not  specimens  enough  to  say  whether  this  is  a  constant  feiature  of  the  birds  from 
that  locality.    This  is  the  form  named  var.  crissalia,  as  above. 

A  large  suite  of  specimens  from  various  Pacific  localities,  in  the  Smithsonian,  col- 
h^cted  by  the  Unite<l  States  Uxploring  Expedition,  shows  me  no  characters  by  which  a 
second  species  may  be  distinguished  from  fuligiuoaa. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth  presents  but  slight  variations  from  the  ordinary 
type.  Median  ridge  commences  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  tip^  is  broad  and  not 
very  prominent;  small  obtuse  papillaB  ore  thinly  scattered  over  its  whole  surface. 
Lateral  ridges  ore  somewhat  sinuate,  and  extend  backward  hardly  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  the  median  ridge.  They  are  thickly  papillate.  Oiiening  of  posterior  nares 
three-fourths  of  on  inch  long.  Palate  posteriorly  considerably  vaulted ;  the  oval  a{>er- 
ture  at  its  extremity  short ;  the  oblique  fringe  of  papilla)  that  proceed  on  either  side 
short  aud  slightly  develox^ed.  This  portion  of  the  mouth  is  marked  with  delicate 
oblique  stria).  There  are  several  folds  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Tongue  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  very  acute,  corneous  ou  its  anterior  two-thirds ; 
its  posterior  extremity  obtusely  emarginate,  thickly  papillate.  Rima  glottidis  one-fourth 
long ;  situate  rather  more  than  this  distance  from  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  it^  edges 
smooth,  terminally  papillate,  and  these  papilla;  extend  for  some  distance  on  either  side. 

(Esophagus  between  five  aud  six  inches  long,  including  the  proventriculus ;  i^resent- 
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in^  tbe  ordinary  characters  as  to  mnscularity  and  dilatability ;  of  pretty  unifonn 
calibre  tbroughout.  The  gastric  zoue  is  very  Danow,  less  thau  half  au  inch.  Tbe 
mucous  membrane  differs  but  little  in  color  from  that  of  tbe  cssophagus,  but  is  eome- 
"what  darker,  with  broader  and  more  irregular  ruga),  and  presents  the  usual  sofb,  vel- 
vety, vascular  appearance.  Tbe  gigeriuni  is  situate  far  batk,  and  turns  a  little  to  the 
right  from  the  line  of  the  a'sophagus.  It  measures  when  empty  about  one  by  one  and 
a  half  inches,  presenting  the  usual  constriction  at  its  neck.  Its  cuticular  lining  is 
thrown  up  into  numerous  longitudinal  rugae,  except  over  the  tendons  of  the  mascnli 
lateralcs,  where  there  is  a  smooth  button  formed. 

The  duodenal  fold  is  short,  only  about  li  inches;  just  at  its  termination  the  intestine 
receives  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  pancreatic  ducts,  the  latter  piercing  the  intestine  be- 
tween the  two  former.  All  are  quite  short  and  open  near  each  other.  The  liver  is  of 
ordinary  size,  the  right  lobe  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  left.  The  two  ore  loosely 
connected  by  a  iibrous  band,  biit  little  if  any  of  the  glandular  substance  being  inter- 
posed. Gall-bladder  present,  of  ordinary  size  and  shape.  The  kidneys  measure  one 
and  a  half  long  by  about  one  in  breadth.  Each  is  divided  into  three  or  four  lobes,  of 
which  the  superior  are  strictly  reniform,  the  inferior  nearly  rectangular,  the  median 
irregularly  oval  and  elongai^d. 

The  intestines  measure  about  sixteen  inches  from  pylorus  to  anus.  The  co&ca  are 
extremely  short,  onlv  about  two-tenths  in  length ;  oval  in  shape.  Rectum  short,  only 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  cloaca  large  and  globular.  It  is  fully  described,  with 
the  oviduct,  infrd,. 

The  trachea  is  about  four  inches  long,  consisting  of  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  rings. 
It  is  weak  and  thin,  and  of  small  calibre  throughout.  Superiorly  it  is  very  flat,  but 
about  an  inch  from  the  larynx  becomes  almost  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  continues  so 
for  the  rest  of  its  length.  The  lower  larynx  is  extremely  small  and  delicate,  compara- 
tively nutre  ho  than  in  other  species ;  its  cartilage  appears  softer  and  less  dense.  ltd 
anterior  wall  is  very  short,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Its  anterior  inferior  apex 
and  lateral  inferior  angles  are  very  prominent  and  acute,  the  edges  between  them  con- 
cave, H8  is  also  the  posterior  wall.  The  lateral  bronchial  apertures  are  narrow.  The 
bronchial  half-rings  are  about  twenty-six  in  number,  delicate,  but  quite  distinct  up 
to  tbe  first  one,  which,  as  usual,  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  The  laryngeal 
and  tracheal  muscles  are  as  in  the  other  species,  but  small  and  weak. 

The  following  description  of  the  ovaries,  oviduct,  and  cloaca  of  this  species  was 
taken  from  a  perfect  female,  obtained  in  185^,  at  Bird  Keys,  Florida : 

The  condition  of  the  organs  show  that  the  bird  was  taken  while  these  were  at  their 
periwl  of  full  activity.  The  left  ovary,  the  one  developed,  as  usual,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  ova,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  Five  or  six,  how- 
ever, have  attained  the  size  of  peas,  and  hangout  fr'om  the  rest  of  the  mass  upon  long, 
slender,  well-developed  pedicles.  Upon  the  largest  of  these  the  vessels  are  distinctly 
visible,  rnnufying  over  its  surface,  and  converging  toward  the  white  zone,  already 
well  marked,  which  indicates  the  place  where  the  envelope  is  to  be  ruptured  for  the 
exclusion  of  tbe  ovum.  A  calyx  larger  than  any  of  the  others  has  been  emptied  of  ita 
contents,  and  hangs  by  a  very  long  i>ediclo  in  a  shrunken,  collapsed  condition.  The 
line  of  rupture 'is  quite  straight  and  smooth,  extending  over  somewhat  less  than  a 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  envelope,  and  is  located  on  that  part  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  jiedide.  Th«  walls  are  quite  thick,  and  have  a  fibrous  feel  between  the 
fingers,  but  they  are  delicate  and  easily  torn.  Their  internal  surface  is  soft  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  studded  everywhere  with  minute  puncta.  The  pedicle  is  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  oviduct  measures,  when  outstretched,  about  ten  inches  in  length.  In  situ,  how- 
ever, its  length  is  only  from  the  anus  to  the  extremity  of  the  kidneys,  a  distance  of 
about  two  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  consequently  much  convoluted.  Its  two  extremi- 
ties are  widely  diverse  in  appearance,  the  !i[»per  being  so  delicate  and  attenuated  that 
it  can  hardly  be  examined  except  under  water,  while  near  tbe  cloaca  it  is  a  stout, 
thick,  muscular  tube,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  two  or  three  inches  it  is  simply 
a  very  delicate  membrane,  upon  which  no  structure  is  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye 
beyond  a  few  slender,  muscular  fasciculi,  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  tube  then  becomes  quite  abruptly  thicker  and  stouter,  and  its  lining  nieiubraDc  is 
thrown  up  int;o  well-marked  longitudinal  rugjp,  which  have  a  gootl  deal  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ordinary  cesopbagenl  folds.  They  are,  however,  more  irregular  and  convo- 
luted, and  no  one  fold  extends  tbe  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  tube,  they  sub- 
siding into  tbe  level  of  tt  e  canal  at  various  places,  and  being  interrupted  by  numerooa 
transverse  depretsions.  They  cannot  be  made  entirely  to  disappear  by  stretching  the 
membrane  transversely.  On  this  portion  of  the  duct,  which  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  both  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  apparent.  Beyoml 
this  the  tube,  for  a  short  distance,  again  becomes  more  delicate,  resembling  somewhac 
the  superior  portions,  but  with  the  longitudinal  rugai  still  distinct.  It  then  resumes 
the  physical  characters  of  the  second  portion,  until  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its 
termination,  where  both  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  undergo  a  total  change.    The 
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former  is  greatly  increnBed  in  thickness,  so  as  to  give  great  contractile  power  to  this 
portion  ot  the  duct,  enabling  it  to  expel  the  fully-formed  egg.  Simultaneously  with 
this  increase  of  the  muscular  parietes,  the  longitudinal  mga;  become  vastly  augmented 
iu  size,  and  lose  their  straight  character.  They  become  highly  convoluted  and  irregu- 
lar, and  in  the  uudilated  state  of  the  part«  present,  on  cutting  into  the  tube,  the 
appearance  of  numerous,  waved,  flattened  folds,  pressed  closely  together  side  by 
side.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  mucous  rugse  and  the  muscle  together,  make 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  scarcely  less  than  half  an  inch.  The  lining  or  this  portion 
of  the  canal  is  parti-colored,  being  variegated  with  irregular  patches  of  black. 

The  cloaca  is,  as  usual  in  the  family,  very  capacious,  and  of  a  globular  shape.  1  de 
two  portions  into  which  it  is  divided  are  better  marked  than  in  any  other  species  I 
have  examined.  The  semicircular  fold  of  mucous  membrane  is  very  distinct,  and 
the  part  bt^yond  it  is  deepened  inlo  a  perfect  pouch  or  bursa,  the  orifice  of  which  can 
be  closed  by  the  a])position  of  the  elevated  fold  of  mucous  membrane  against  the 
posterior  border  of  the  anus.  Just  above  this  fold  the  ureters  open  upon  papillse  in 
the  usual  position.  To  the  left  of  tlie  left  orifice,  on  the  side  of  the  cloaca,  is  the 
opening  of  the  oviduct,  ordinarilj*  tightly  closed  by  a  spinct-er,  which  produces  puck- 
ering and  corrugation  of  the  membiane  around  the  orifice,  simihir  to  those  caused  by 
the  spincter  ani. 

Synonymy. — The  Atlantic  references  to  this  bird  are  comparatively  few  and  definite, 
there  beiifg  scarcely  a  synonym  excepting  Anoua  Vhemiimmf  Less.,  and  this  unques- 
tionably belongs  here.  His  bird  was  from  the  Antilles,  and  the  description  is  appli- 
cable iu  every  particular  to  the  characters  of  the  very  young  bird  above  described. 
There  are,  however,  a  considerable  numlier  of  Pacific  qnotations  which  will  bear  dis- 
cussion. We  may  first  state  that  S.  serrata  of  Forster  (the  basis  of  Onychopriony  Wagl.), 
is  undoubtedly  founded  npon  the  adult  of  this  species.  Forster*s  guttata  is  also,  no 
doubt,  a  synonym  of  the  young  of  this  species,  iu  the  curiously  spotted  condition  of 
early  immaturity,  yet  with  the  white  front  and  whitish  under  parta  appearing.  The 
S.  oahut-ns's  of  Bloxham  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  been  either  this  or  the  succeeding 
species.  I  quote  several  other  names,  of  which  I  know  nothing  myself,  upon  authority 
cited  with  each. 

STERNA  (HALIPLANA)  AN^STHETA,*  Scop. 

Bridled  Tern. 

(f )  Sterna,  nuhilosa^  Sparrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  62  {fide  Su.nd.).— Sund.,  Ofv.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh. 

1^69,  5«J9  (St.  Bartholomew.)    (==  S.  boyHii,  var.  y,  Lath.) 
Sterna  anoftthccta^  Scop,  (ex  Sonn.,  Voy.  pi.  84 ;  Panay). 
Sterna  {Haliplana)  anosthwta,  Coitks,  Key,  1872,  322. 

Bydroclwluion  (Ilaliplana)  anosthatuSy  Giiay»  Hand-list,  iii,  1871, 122,  No.  IIOSO. 
Sterna  panayensiSj  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  607  {ex  Lliirondelle  de  mer  de  Visle  de  Panay, 

SoNX.,  I.  c.  p.  125). 
Halxplana  panayensia,  &AiN.y  Ibi}«,  18G4,  381,  392;  ibid,  1866,  199  (Hondnras), 
Onychoprion  panayenHta,  SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  572  (Middle  America). 
Sterna  pnHayo-f  Lath.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  1790,  808  (same  as  panayenaiSy  Gm.). 
Onyvhopiion  panayoj  GoDLD,  B.  Aust.  vii,  pJ.  33. 
Haliplana  panaya,  CouES,  Ibis,  1864,  391  (Honduras). 
{!) Sterna  antarctica,  Cuv.,  fide  Guay  et  Bla8.  (Bp.  says  =  fuliginoaa), 
(f )  Sterna  oahuentna,  Blox.,  Voy.  Blonde,  1826,  251,  fide  Gray  et  Blas.  (Cass.  «wy8  = 

fuliginoaa), 
Haliplana  dhcoloTy  CoUES,  Ibis,  1864,  392  (Honduras). — Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  105 

(Sombrero). — Eujot,  B.  N.  Am.  ii,  pi.  57.    (May  be  a  fair  variety.) 
Stei-na  "  mtlanopteray  8w.,"  apud  Gray  (Blas.  says  =■  futiginoaa). 
Sterna  "  iufmcatay  Rtpp. ;  fuliginoaa  et  fuUgula^  LiCHT. ;"  apud  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  81. 

DiAG.  S,  suprd  cinereo-h^nneay  alia  cinereo-nigriay  rectricibua  exterioribus  duabua  fere  ex 
toto  albia,  pilfo  nigro^  cervice  ex  albido  cineraacente,  lunuld  frontali  albd,  anguatatdy  poai 
oculoa  ponectdy  freno  nigro  per  oculoa  in  frontem  extremam  extenao, 

Hab. — Warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Originally  described  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Australia.  Middle  America.  West  Indies.  Florida  (spec,  in  cab.  G.  N.  L.,  so  labeled 
by  Audubon).    The  American  may  be  varietally  distinguishable. 

Dcacription  (from  an  adnlt  Florida  specimen,  received  from  Mr.  Audubon,  in  the 
cabinet  of  G.  N.  Lawrence)  :  Form  typical  of  the  genus,  as  already  described.  Bill 
and  feet  black.    Crown,  and  a  moderately  broad  stripe  through  the  eyes  to  the  nostrils, 

•  I  have  not  seen  the  original,  which  Gray  quotes  as  "  anoathtetua ;  "  but  if»  as  I  pre- 
sume, the  word  is  allied  to  anceatheaiaj  anaHthetiCy  in  allusion  to  an  apparent  stolidity  ot 
temper  of  the  bird,  this  spelling  is  evidently  more  nearly  correct. 
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black.  Tbe  frontal  white  loDola  is  Darrinrer  than  /m1igi»€im,  of  abnot  tlic  Kkwe  widtk 
as  in  lunata,  nml.  as  in  that  species,  extends  some  distance  behind  the  eye,  which  is  not 
the  caM;  in  fmliginona.  The  black  pileom  is.  on  the  nape,  sharplj  de6D<^  a^inst  aahy- 
whit**.  mbicb,  as  it  proceeds  1»ackwaid.  gradoally  deepens  into  the  cinereous-lMrowB^ 
which  iH  th**  prevailing;  color  of  the  npper  parts.  The  wings,  and  especiallT  the  pfusa- 
res,  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  npper  parts,  and  have  scarceh-  a  shade  of  cinefvoos; 
the  tail,  with  its  coverts,  however,  is  mnch  lighter  and  more  ashy,  approoicfaiD^  the 
nape  in  c(»lor.  Tlie  primaries,  as  in  ImnattL,  have  well-defined,  pnre  white  spaces  nm- 
ning  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  bases  along  the  inner  web,  while  in 
fnHg\n<ma  the  inner  webs  are  simply  grayish-brown,  with  no  well-marked  pictnra.  1 
large  part  of  the  innf-r  webs  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials  are  also  white.  All  the 
nmler  wing-coverts  are  pare  white.  The  central  tiil  leathers  are,  as  already  described, 
brownifth-asby,  concolor  with  their  coverts.  The  lateral  ones  have  mnch  white  towaid 
their  baheS'^P<^>ally  o*^  the  inner  webs,  and  this  increases  on  each  feither  sacceas- 
ively  to  snch  an  extent  that  the  next  to  the  onter  one  is  whcdly  white  except  a  small 
ppace  at  its  tip.  while  the  ontermcjet  is  entirely  white.  In  fuligimofa  only  the  outer 
most  ouf  iH  white.  (Compare  descriptions.)  The  shafts  of  the  primaries  are  brownidi- 
black  above,  white  l)eneath ;  of  the  rectrices,  dark  along  the  cinereous,  and  white 
along  other  portions  of  the  featberH.     Below  the  bird  is  entirely  pare  white. 

IHmennionn. — Length,  14  to  15  inches ;  wing,  from  the  carpns,  10.50 ;  tail,  6  to 7 ;*  hill, 
1,40  to  l.fj^i ;  height  at  base,  0.35  to  0.40 ;  width,  slightly  less ;  tarsus,  0.85 ;  middle  toe 
the  Mime,  with  the  claw  1.20;  onter  toe  and  claw,  1.00;  inner,  0.75.  These  measare- 
ments,  it  will  lie  seen,  are  intermediate  between  those  o(  fmUginom  and  Ittmata. 

Jmwalure  plnmagt.—k  specimen  (No.  11394,  Nicaragna,  Oct.,  1>^^,  I)r,  CaldtttU\ 
probably  a  bird  of  the  first  year,  is  pligbtly  smaller,  as  wonld  have  l>een  expected,  bnc 
in  form  is  the  same.  The  differences  in  the  plumage  are :  The  black  of  the  pileom  it 
imf>erf«fct,  largely  mixed  with  white  on  the  vertex,  so  that  it  fades  insensibly  into  the 
wbit«  of  the  lunula,  which  latter  is  thus  obscured.  The  black  frenum  is  corre«^pond-. 
iugly  impiTfect.  The  upper  parts  are  paler  and  grayer,  some  of  the  feathers  being 
margined  with  whitish.  The  lateral  rectrices  are  not  wholly  white.  The  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  as  before.  This  is  probably  not  the  youngest  plumage  (of  which  I 
bnve  y<*t  to  hf  e  tsptciniens,  that  may  |>erliap8  be  all  duhky,  white-spotted,  like/N%»iiOM\ 
but  nitlHT  represents  a  plumage  that  closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with,  the 
ordinary  winter  plumage  of  the  adult. 

This  l»iKl  Moarcely  requires  comparitiion  with  fulifftpona.  The  light  ashy-white  nape 
and  hiiHl  neck  ;  the  black  cap  contrasting  with  the  color  of  the  back,  besides  being 
separated  by  the  whitish  cervix ;  the  wings  darker  than  the  back ;  the  amount  of  white 
on  the  tnil ;  the  narrowness  and  length  of  the  frontal  lunule;  the  different ly-ahaped 
bill  and  the  nmaller  Hize,  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  species  in  fact  comes  nearer  /aaols, 
Peiile,  a  ratber  dark-colored  species,  in  which  the  crown  and  hack  are  also  conspicu- 
ously difl'erent  from  each  other  in  color.  S.  hmata,  however,  is  a  smaller  binl,  with  a 
grayihb-phinilKfOUM  mantle,  more  nearly  as  in  typical  Sterna,  It  is  well  dc^scribed  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Cassin  in  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 

iSi/novtfwy. — In  ltHi4  I  reached,  by  some  devious  path  I  do  not  now  remember,  the 
conehiHion  that  panaycwsiSf  Gm.  (or  panaya.  Lath.),  were  rather  referable  to  fuliginotm 
than  to  thlH  species ;  but  upon  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  I  see  that  the  less  said  on 
this  Kcore  the  better.  It  was  upon  this  erroneous  consideration  that  I  proposed  the 
term  dutcvlor,  not  that  I  desired  to  separate  the  American  bird  from  that  of  other 
regions.  Tlie  names  of  Gmelin  and  Latham  are  current  for  the  species,  but  they  aie 
based  \\\y{m  Sonnerat  (as  above),  and  upon  the  same  basis  appears  the  name  **a«atlik0- 
/««''  (ns  given  by  Gray),  which  has  priority.  Snndevall,  indeed,  finds  a  still  earlier  de- 
signation in  nuhilosay  ''Sparmm.,  Muh.  Cails.  t.  62.^  This  I  have  not  been  able  to  look 
up,  but  as  tbero  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  about  it,  it  may  be  best  held  in  check. 
Thus  Gray,  in  the  Hand-list,  gives  *'w»/6i/o«a,  Sparmm.,  M.  C.  t.  63,"  as  a  synonym  of 
No.  ll(»d'2  ("iw/M«ca/<i,  Licht.")?  while  in  186:^,  in  his  List  of  British  Birds,  he  has  a 
**  nebnlosa,  Sparmm.,  M.  C.  t.  6:5,"  under  Sterna  vaniiaca^  t  Gm.  Without  the  work  before 
me,  I  can  only  presume  that  Sundevall's  quotation  of  "t.  62"  is  pi.  62,  and  that  Gray*8 
^'  nebuloHa'^  is  a  slip  for  nuhiloWr, 

111  not  adopting  this  name  nuhilona  for  the  present  species,  I  am  influenced  by  the 
following  considerations  :  Tbere  appears  to  be  another  very  closely-related  species,  or 
rather  variety,  and  it  is  uncertain  to  which  oue  of  the  two  nubilma  belongs.  This 
species  is  given  by  Gray,  No.  \\Oi*Zy  as  "^ ivfuHcatOy  Licht.,"  and  put  in  a  different  sub- 
gennH.  There  are  in  the  Smithsonian  two  specimens  which  I  take  to  be  this  species: 
one,  No,  57093,  from  the  Schliitter  collection,  marked  ^^  Sterna  fuBcaia,  <f ,  ad.,  Iiisel 
Candia;"  and  another.  No.  28475,  marked  ** Bengal,"  but  without  further  labeling. 

•  But  the  length  of  the  tail,  as  in  all  Terns,  varies  very  greatly,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  elongated  lateral  featbers.  A  discrepancy  of  several  inches  is  by  no  means 
unusual  in  this  subgenus  and  in  Sterna, 

t  Latham  quotes  "  nu&i7o«a,  M.  C  t.  63,  puUu8f"  as  a  synonym  of  his  S,  bojfsii  vur.  y. 
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lliese  two  are  the  same  bird,  and  I  preanme  them  to  be  the  "infuscatay  Licht.,"  of 
Gray's  Hand-list,  though  I  have  no  means  of  satisfying  myself  that  such  is  the  case. 
These  birds  run  extremely  close  to  the  subject  of  the  pi\«eDt  article  (my  former  dts- 
co/or )--too  close  to  be  specifically  separated,  though  a  geographical  variety  is  indicated. 
The  bill  is  much  slenderer,  only  0.30  high  at  the  base.  The  frontal  lunula  reaches  but 
little  beyond  the  eyes,  instead  of  nearly  half  an  inch  behind  them ;  the  loral  black 
stripe  is  narrower.  The  black  cap  is  separated  from  the  smoky-gray  back  by  a  very 
narrow,  sburp,  cervical  collar,  instead  of  a  more  gradual  change.  Only  the  outer  tail 
feather  is  mostly  whit«,  instead  of  the  two  onter.  The  size  of  equally  adult  specimens 
is  noticeably  less — wing  about  9.75  instead  of  10.50.  Now  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Gray's  Nos.  11080  and  11082  are  one  and  the  same  bird  ;  t.  e.,  that  there  is  but  oue 
of  these  '* sooty''  Terns  beside /it%tt}a8a ;  Blasius  has  already  said  so,  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  him.  The  question  is  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  synonymy  between  the 
two  varieties.  Gmelin's  and  Latham's  names,  panayensis  aud  panaya  (both = a nceathcla^ 
Scop.,  I.  <%)y  apply  as  well  to  one  as  to  the  other.  As  to  nubihsaf  Sparmni.,  Gray  has  it 
under  infuscatay  w'hile  Blasius  assigns  it  far  elsewhere — to  cantiaca;  the  name  is  thus 
obviously  too  uncertain  to  be  used. 

Blasius  recognizes  but  three  species  of  Haliplana :  /ttno/a,  Peale,  panayenttie  and  fU' 
liginosa  ;  and  such  is  emphatically  my  own  decision.  To  the  latter,  fnUginoaa,  he 
assigns  as  synonyms  infuecata^  Licht.,  aud  melanaptera^  Sw.,  besides  the  well-known 
serrata  and  guttata  of  Forster,  throwing  upon  panapenm  all  the  rest  of  the  synonymy, 
namely,  fuUglnvsa  and  fuUgulay  Licht. ;  itifuHcala,  Rnpp. ;  antarcticay  Cuv. ;  oahuensia, 
Blox. ;  and  dhcolory  Cones.  It  is  probably  not  possible  to  locate  all  these  names  satis- 
factorily, nor  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views  respecting  them. 

To  complete  an  account  of  this  group  of  dark-colored  Terns  with  white  frontal  lu- 
nula and  white  under  ports,  and  black  bill  and  feet,  I  append  a  notice  of  8,  lunaia, 
Peale.* 

Genus  HYDROCHELIDON,  Bate. 

X  Ballus,  sp.,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758  (ed.  x),  153. 
<  Stei-na,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  ^ 

=  Hydrocheli(1on,  Bijik,  Isis,  1822,  56:^.    (Type  5.  nigra,  Linn.) 
=  Virah'a,  Lkacii,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  166.    (Same  type.) 

=  Pelodes,  Kai:p.  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  p.  107.    (Type  S.  leucopnreiay  NATTEnEii ; 
=^hybriday  Pall.) 

Gen.  en.  Bill  a  little  short-er  than  the  head,  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw  ; 
very  dvUcatty  nlmdery  acute;  cnlmen  and  commissure  decidedly  declinato-couvex,  the 
amount  of  curvature  increasing  toward  the  tip ;  outline  of  rami  and  gonys  both  con- 
cave, the  former  most  so ;  eminentia  symphysis  prominent  and  very  acute.  Wings 
exceediugly  long,  pointed,  of  same  color  as  ba^k,  without  distinct  m.arkings  on  either 
web.  Priumrii's  broad  and  not  very  tapering,  not  acute;  the  tertials  very  short, 
rounded,  not  slender  nor  flowing,  reaching  in  the  folded  wing  only  half  way  to  the  tip 
of  the  longest  primary.  Tail  rather  shorty  contained  2|  times  in  the  wings,  only  moder- 
ately eniarginate  (much  as  in  Gelochelidon)y  the  lateral  feathers  but  little  exceeding  the 
next,  not  tapering  and  acuminate;  all  the  feathers  broad  and  rounded.  Feet  slender 
and  short ;  tarsi  much  abbreviated,  rather  less  than  the  middle  toe  alone.  Toes  mod- 
erately long ;  the  webs  rather  narrow,  and  very  deeply  incised.  Size  small,  general  tbrm 
delicate ;  colon*  mostly  blacky  the  wings  and  tail  plumbeouSy  in  typo  of  the  genus. 

The  group  of  Terns,  of  which  S,  lariformis  oi  Linmeus  may  oe  taken  as  the  type,  forms 
a  natural  assemblage  very  clofely  allied  to  Sterna  proper,  but  diflering  in  certain 

*  Sterna  lunata,  Peale,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  1848,  No.  725 ;  Cass.,  ibid,  1858,  No.  716 ; 
FiNSCH  &  Hautl.,  Fn.  Central  Pol.  pi.  18,  f.  3.^Hydrochclidon  {Haliplana)  lanatOy 
Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  11081.— iZa/ip/a/m  lunata,  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  80.  (Description 
from  the  type  of  the  species,  No.  15744,  Paumotu  Islands  ( Vincennes),  Sept.  1839.)  Bill 
and  feet  black.  Cap  black,  with  a  long,  narrow,  white  frontal  lunule,  whose  horns 
reach  behind  the  eyes,  cutting  off  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye  to  the  base  of  the  bill 
at  the  nasal  fossa.  Upper  parte  uniform  dark  grayish  plumbeous  (not  smoky  |];ray), 
the  color  extending  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tail.  Cnbital  edge  of  fore-arm  rather 
darker  than  other  upper  parts.  Quills  fuscous,  silvered  with  the  color  of  the  mantle, 
their  iniitT  webs  with  the  usual  white  stripe,  which,  however,  does  not  noarly  reach 
their  ends.  On  the  longer  primaries,  where  this  stripe  is  sharpest,  it  is  bordered  inter- 
nally with  a  narrow  prolongation  of  the  fuscous  along  the  margin  of  tlie  inner  web. 
Outer  tail  feather  white  for  all  that  portion  which  is  overlaid  by  the  next  feather,  its 
outer  web  white  to  the  tip ;  next  tail  feather  with  considerable  white  basully  on  the 
inner  webs.  Entire  under  parts  pure  white.  Length  may  have  been  about  13  inches; 
wing,  10.25  ;  tail  about  6,  forked  full  half  its  length;  bill  along  cnlmen,  1.60;  tarsus, 
0.75;  rniddli)  toe  and  claw,  rather  over  1.  This  species  is  the  obvious  link  between 
**  HiaZ/pZo/ia  "  and  Sterna  proper. 
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features.  The<te  consist  principally  in  the  extreme  slendemem  of  the  bill,  and  the 
anionnt  of  delicction  of  its  very  acnte  tip ;  in  the  narrow  and  Tery  deeply  inciMd 
interdi;;ital  niembraues ;  in  the  sboit  and  u(»t  deeply  forked  tail.  The  8iZ4;  i»  small, 
an<i  the  pattern  of  coloration  {leculiar.  lu  the  character  of  the  tail  the  geous  ap- 
proaebeii  GtiochiUdon,  but  there  the  reseniblance  ends.  It  seems,  while  most  cloftely 
allied  to  the  typical  Stcm<r^  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  them  and  HaUplamm; 
and  among  th»  Metfalopterecp^  to  have  affinity  with  8nch  genera  9S  that  of  which  Gould's 
Anou9  plumbtuM  is  typical. 

North  America  has  n  single  representative  of  this  genus,  the  young  of  which  was 
described  by  Wilson  as  S,  plnmhta,  but  which  is  apparently  iden*  ical  specifically  with 
the  H.  JifiHipeti  of  Europe.  The  European  species  are  three — Jarifffrwis,  Linn.  {Sitrmtk 
nigra,  Briss.,  and  of  many  authors);  nigra,  Linn,  (leueopltraj  Auct.);  and  ktfhrida^  Pall. 
(leucoparcia,  Natt.,  and  most  authors).  The  second  of  these  has  lately  been  detected  ia 
North  America,  but  can  only  be  considered  as  a  stniggler. 

The  tirHt  diKtinctive  name  for  the  genus  is  that  of  Boie  of  1822.  Leach's  Viralra  of 
1^26,  and  Kaup's  Pelodn  of  IJ*^,  are  entirely  synonymous.  Of  the  several  species  of 
this  genus  iudic.nted  by  authors,  the  two  occurring  in  North  America  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Cijtch  other  and  from  H.  hyhridaj  as  follows : 

A.  Head  all  around,  and  uuder  parts,  black ;  the  crissnm  abruptly  white. 

Small.    Wing  under  8.    Bill  dark. 

a.  Wings  and  tail  above  plumbeous,  like  the  back Jari/ormU, 

h.   Wiiigs  whitening  along  fore-ai'm   border;  tail  with  its  upper 

coverts  white niffnu 

B.  Cap  alone  black  ;   body  above  and  below,  with  wings  and  tail,  dark 

pearly  plnmlH'ous,  whitening  on  crissum  and  sides  of  head.    Liu-ge. 

Wing  over  9;  bill  light , hyhrida,* 

HYDliOCEELIDON  LARIFORMIS,  (Linn.)  Coues. 

Black  Tern. 

a.  (European  references.) 

ItaUm  lariformU,  LiWN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  ed.  10th,  1758, 153  (=5.  tttrria  of  etl.  12th). 

mcma  JtHsipcs,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17<)0,  22H  (based  primanlv  on  S,  niffra,  Bri68.,  Om. 
vi,  21L  pi.  20,  f.  1).— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  I7c<8,  610.— Latu.,  hid.  Orn.  ii,  179U, 
810.— Sen  j:ff.,  Mus.  Om.  1779,  65.— BkCnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  153.— Djsol., 
Oru.  Eur.  ii,  1849,  349. 

Hydrochelidon  finnijH'Sy  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  243.— Blas, 
J.  f.  O.  1H66,  82. 

Sterna  ninra,  Briss.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  211,  pi.  20,  f.  1.— Retz.,  Fn.  Succ.  1800,  164.— Met., 
tasch.  ii,  1811,  461.— Te.mm.,  Man.  1815,  484  ;  ii,  1820,  749.— Lkach,  Cat.  1816, 
41.— ViEiLL,  Nouv.  Diet,  xxxii,  1819,  170;  Fn.  Franc.  1828,  400.— Flem.,  Bt. 
B.  1828,  144.— Nii^s.,  Orn.  Suec.  ii,  1821,  lf30.— Les8.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  622.— Jen., 
Man.  18:15,  268.— Eyt.,  Cat.  1836,  ,55.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  08.— 
8CHINZ,  Eur.  Fn.  1840,  375.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840, 198,  pi.  25().— Macgil.,  Man. 
Orn.  ii,  1840,  2:J3 ;  Br.  B.  v,  — .  -Schl.,  Rev.  Crit.  Ois.  Eur.  1844,  130. 

ffydrocheUffon  nigra,  BoiE,  Isis,  1822,  563.— Kai  r,  Sk.  Eut.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  109.— 
Bkehm,  V.  D.  1831,  793.— Br.,  List,  1?*38,  61. 

Viraiva  nigra,  Leach,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1^26,  167. 

Sterna  nania,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  228  (based  on  8,  narin,  Bri8S.,  vi,  217,  pi.  5M), £ 
2,  and  Rallm  larifomm  of  ed.  x,  1758,  153).— Sch^kf.,  Mus.  Orn.  1779,  66.— 
Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  609  (Sterna  boyaii  var.  B.  of  Lahi.,  Ind.  Oru.  ii,  «06,  is 
the  same  as  this). 

(f )  Sterna  ohscura,  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  608.— Lath.,  Ind.  Ora.  ii,  1790,  810. 

Hydrochelidon  nigricans  et  ohscura,  Bkeiim,  V.  D.  1831,  794,  795. 

*  Sterna  huhrida.  Pall.,  Zoof?.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  338— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  98. 
Egdrocheiidon  hybrida.  Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863,  242.— Blab., 

J.  f.  O.  18G(),  82. 
Sterna  leucoparcia,  Natt.— Tkmm.,  Man.  ii,  1820, 746.— Naum.,  V.  D.  x,  1840,  168,  pL  23&. 
Viraiva  leucoparcia,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  171. 
FelodcH  leucojMreia,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  107.  ' 

Hydrochelidon  leucoparcia,  BoiK.— Breiim,  V.  D.  1831,  797,  pi.  39,  f.  1. 
Steina  dvlamotlei,  Vikill.,  Ency.  Meth.  350. 
'^Sterna  grisea.  House.;  indica,  Stkph. ;  alhistHata  et  simiUs,  Gray;  fluviatilis,  Gould: 

di'lalandii,  Bp.-'    (Fide  Blas.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  82.) 

Since  the  term  *^hybrida^^  is  obviously  meaningless  in  such  employ — in  fact  wholly 
incorrect  and  inapplicabloc-should  it  not  be  passed  over,  like  any  other  glaringly  inap- 
propriate designation,  in  favor  of  the  better  known  and  well-litting,  though  sabseqaenti 
appellation  leucopareiat 
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b.  {Amerwan  references.) 

Sterna  surinameneiSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  604.— Lath,,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  804  {Surinam 
Terny  Gen.  8yn.  vi,  352). 

JBfudrocMidon  surinamensis,  Bp.,  Comptes  Rendus,  1856.  773. 

MydrochtHdon  (Pelodes)  sumiamensis,  Gray,  Hand-list,  lii,  1871,  122,  No.  11074. 

Sterna  phtmheaf  WiLS.,  Am.  Orn.  vii,  1H13,  83.  pi.  60,  f.  —  (yoang).— Pklz.,  Novara 
Reise,  Orn.  155. 

Hydrochelidon  plumhcat  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  864.— Wheat.,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  I860.  No. 
277.— CouES  A  Prent.,  Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  418.-Hayd.,  Rep.  1862, 176.— Cab., 
J.  f.  O.  V,  232  (Cuba).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  179  (Mexico).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866, 
45  (Texas).— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873. 12. 

Sterna  nigra,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828, 355.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  415.— NuiT.,  Man.  ii, 
1834,  282.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  lii,  1835,  593 ;  v,  1839,  642 ;  pi.  180 ;  Syn.  1839, 
320  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 116,  pi.  438.— DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii,  1844,  300,  pi.  126,  f. 
278.— GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844,  352.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  1864,  438.— Trippe,  Ft.  Ess. 
Inst,  vi,  1871,  119  (Minnesota).- Aiken,  P.  Bost.  Soc.  xv,  1872,  210  (Colorado). 

ffydrocktlidon  nigrum,  Bp.,  List,  1838,  61. 

Hydrochelidon  flseipes,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  554  (critical).— Coues,  ibid.  1866, 
99  (Colorado  River) ;  ibid,  1871,  46  (North  Carolina,  migratory).- Coues,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  V,  1868,  309  (New  England).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868,  127 
(South  Carolina,  in  summer).— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  391  (Honduras).— Salv., 
Ibis,  1864,  385  (the  same).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  1865,  393  (Cuba).— Lawr., 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y,  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  iv,  1864,  91 
(Massachusetts).— MclLWR.,  ibid,  v,  1866,  96  (Canada).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1869,  307  (Alaska).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii,  1870, 644.— Mayn.,  Guide, 
1870,  157.— SCL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  573  (Middle  America).— Allen,  Bull. 
M.  C.  Z.  iii,  1872, 183  (Kansas,  &c.). 

Sterna  Jissipee,  Turnb.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  39. 

Sterna  '^frenata,"  Salv.,  Ibis,  1860,  278  (error ;  see  Ibis,  1866,  205). 

DiAO.  S,  nigra,  dorso,  alis,  cauddque  pJuwbeia,  remigibus  nigro-grieeis  rhachidibuH  albia, 
erisso  albo, 

^a&.— Europe,  &c.  North  America  generally.  Alaska.  Middle  America.  South 
America  to  Chili.  Breeds  at  large  in  North  America.  Winters  chiefly  or  entirely  extni- 
limital. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — The  cnlmen  is  throughout  exceedingly  narrow,  and  trans- 
versely very  convex,  even  at  the  the  base  it  being  scarcely  at  all  broadened  or  flattened. 
The  bill  is  strongly  compressed  fh)m  the  nostrils,  cansing  the  gonys  as  well  as  the 
cnlmen  to  be  vei7  sharp  and  narrow.  The  nasal  fossa  Is  notably  short,  becoming 
obsolete  rather  abruptly,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  npper  mandible.  The  nostrils 
nearly  fill  its  whole  length,  are  pretty  large  and  wide,  of  ordinary  general  character- 
istics. The  feathers  on  tne  sides  of  the  mandible  extend  but  little  further  than  on  the 
OQlmen,  and  have  a  broad  rounded  outline.  Those  on  the  subment-id  or  intercmral 
space  nearly  fill  it.  This  space  is  very  narrow  and  elongated.  The  tibifle  are  bare  for 
a  moderate  distance.  The  very  short  tarsus  is  quite  smooth,  being  covered  i>osteriorly 
and  laterallv  with  small,  smooth,  regular  plates,  anteriorly  with  e<}aally  smooth  trans- 
veise  Bcutella.  The  toes  are  verv  &ng,  the  middle  one  without  its  claw  fully  eanal- 
ing  the  tarsus.  The  outer  is  as  long  as,  perhaps  even  sliohtly  exceeding,  the  miadle; 
the  claw  of  the  inner  Just  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  middle  daw.  The  emargination 
of  the  inner  web  extends  to  opposite  the  second  artioalation  of  the  middle  toe,  that  of 
the  outer  to  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  same  toe.  The  olaws  are  all 
moderately  arched,  slender  and  compressed,  acute,  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  one 
but  slightly  dilated.  The  remiges  and  rectrices  are  notable  for  their  great  breadth, 
and  nidther  tapers  to  a  very  acute  ooint,  but  are  rather  broad  to  near  the  ibices, 
which  are  rounded.    The  inferior  cancial  tectricee  are  very  long  and  full. 

Head  and  neck  all  round,  and  under  parts  to  the  vent,  pnre  olack.  On  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulders,  the  black  becomes  gradoally  changed  into  leoden- 
gT»y  or  plumbeous,  which  extends  undiluted  to  the  very  apices  of  the  tail  fbathers. 
The  tertiala  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  back ;  the  secondaries  even  a  little  darker, 
tending  toward  the  color  of  the  primaries.  The  sbafto  of  all  the  primaries  are 
whitisE,  deepening  into  black  at  the  tips.  The  primaries  are  blackish  or  deep  plnm- 
beons-gray,  darkest  on  the  outer  web  of  the  first,  the  inner  webs  of  all,  but  especially 
the  outer  one,  fading  into  lighter  on  their  margins.  The  superior  surfaces  of  all  the 
primaries  have  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ordinarv  silveriness.  The  under  surfaoea 
of  the  wings  are  white,  but  considerably  deepened  bv  a  plumbeous  wash,  this  plum- 
beons-white  extending  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  wing  on  to  the  lesser  coverts.  The  . 
long,  fuU,  under  tail-coverta  are  pure  white,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black  of  the 
rest  of  the  under  parts. 

Adult,  in  winter  plumage^^Yeij  different  from  the  adult  in  summer.    The  forehead, 
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the  sides  of  the  bead  below  the  eyes  and  ear-coverts,  the  cliin,  throat,  neck  all  ronnd, 
and  the  whole  under  parts,  pure  xchiie.  The  under  wing-coverts  retain  a  good  deal  oi 
their  plumbeous  hue.  The  upper  parts  generally,  and  especially  the  primariea,  an 
much  as  in  summer;  but  the  tint  of  the  plumbeous,  especially  on  the  rump,  is  coDsid- 
«rably  lighter,  and  the  feathers  have  faint  whitish  margins.  The  back  between  the 
shoulders  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  summer,  but  a  little  darker  than  the  mmp. 
Along  the  fore-arm,  just  beyond  the  whitish  edge  of  the  wing,  there  is  a  rather  brood 
band  of  grayish-black,  formed  by  several  rows  of  the  lesser  coverts.  Along  the  dorsal 
ai«pect  ot  the  arm,  also,  there  is  something  of  this  black  band,  but  the  color  is  con- 
cealed by  the  scapular  feathers.  Tbe  secondaries  are  considerably  darker  than  in 
summer,  being  in  tiiis  respect  fully  equal  to  the  primaries ;  and  the  comparative  shades 
of  their  inner  and  outer  webs  are  exactly  as  in  the  primaries.  On  the  crown  the  white 
of  the  forehead  becomes  obscured  and  variegated  with  blackish  or  grayish-plombeoos, 
which  grows  darker  on  the  nape,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  aenos  forward  a  band 
through  the  eye,  to  become  intensified  into  a  blacker  spot  just  anterior  to  it.  Tbe 
feet  are  brown isli-black,  with  little  or  no  reddish  ;  the  bill  pure  black.  The  rhachides 
of  the  primaries  are  darker  than  in  summer.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
emargination  of  the  tail,  nor  in  the  shape  of  its  individual  feathers. 

While  changing^  in  Augnnt^  during  tic  moulty  the  adults  are  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
plumage.  The  entire  under  part«  (except  the  inferior  caudal  tectrices),  and  the  head 
and  neck  all  round,  are  remarkably  variegated  with  pure  white  and  pure  black.  The 
relative  amounts  of  the  two  colors  varies  with  almost  every  specimen,  depending  of 
course  upon  the  particular  stage  arrived  at.  In  eeneral,  the  forehead  and  throat,  as 
far  as  tbe  breast,  become  first  pretty  uninterruptedly  white.  The  crown,  occiput,  and 
nape  are  then  equally  variegated  with  the  two  colors,  in  small  spots  and  lines;  but  the 
auriculars,  and  a  spot  jnst  before  the  eye,  are  usually  pretty  purely  black.  The  should- 
ers and  edges  of  the  wings  show  traces  of  the  grayish-black  that  is  to  appear.  Tbe 
now  old  and  worn-out  primaries  have  lost  most  of  their  silvery  hoariness,  and  the 
shafts  are  nearly  pure  yellowish-white,  except  at  their  extreme  apices.  The  bird  in 
other  resx)ects  is  generally  as  in  summer. 

Yoitng-of'the-year  in  August. — The  size  is  less  than  that  of  the  adults;  the  bill  ii 
smaller,  weaker^  softer,  without  very  sharply  defined  angles  or  ridges.  The  emargina- 
tion of  the  tail  is  very  slight,  being  only  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  lateral  rectrices 
want  even  the  blight  elongation  and  tapering  which  those  of  the  adults  have,  being 
broad  to  their  very  apices,  which  are  somewhat  oblique  truncated.  There  is  an  inde- 
scribable softness  and  general  mollipilose  condition  to  tbe  plumage,  readily  recognis- 
able, both  by  sight  and  tonch,  to  the  exi>ert  in  such  matters. 

Bill  brownish-black,  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  dull,  dirty  flesh-color,  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  yellow.  Legs  and  feet  light  brown.  Forehead  grayish-white, 
this  color  extending  over  the  eyes  aa  such,  but  deepening  on  the  crown  and  occiput 
into  grayish-brown.  This  color  extends  over  tbe  nape  down  to  the  back,  and  there 
obscures  the  general  plumbeous  hue  of  the  parts.  On  the  middle  of  the  back,  between 
the  shoulders,  this  brown  is  qnite  uniform ;  on  other  parts  it  merely  forms  tips  and 
margins  for  the  feathers,  including  the  superior  alar  and  caudal  tectrices,  and  tlie  ter- 
tials  and  scapulars.  The  row  of  least  upper  wing-coverts  is  ^^yish-black,  as  in  the 
adults  in  winter.  The  tertials  have  also  whitish  tips,  in  addition  to  their  subterminal 
brown  ones.  Before  the  eye  is  a  crescent  of  deep,  pure  black;  behind  the  eye  a  patch 
of  pure  black  extends  over  the  auriculars  and  a  tittle  distance  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  under  parts  are  pure  white ;  on  each  side  of  the  breast  there  is  a  larse  ^pot  of 
plumbeoQB-brown,  which,  however,  does  not  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
eides  under  the  wings  are  very  light  plumbeous,  much  the  same  hue  as  the  inferior  alar 
tectrices  and  axillary  feathers.  The  secondaries  are  like  those  of  the  adults  in  winter; 
the  primaries  like  those  of  the  fhll-plumaged  summer  birds,  only  that  their  shafts  arc 
superiorly  brown,  not  white. 

Dimenttuma  qf  the  adult, — Bill  above,  1. 10;  along  commissure,  1.60;  from  feathers  on 
side  of  lower  mandible,  1.08 ;  gonys,  0.60 ;  height  at  base,  OStb ;  length,  9.25 ;  extent 
of  wings,  24  to  25;  wing  from  carpus,  8.25;  tail,  3.75;  depth  of  forking,  0.90;  tarsos, 
■0.68 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.90 ;  tibiee  bare,  0.40. 

Dimensions  of  the  young-of -ike-year, — Bill  above,  0.95  to  1 ;  depth  at  base,  0.20;  fhun 
feathers  on  side  of  lower  mandible,  0.95 ;  gonys,  45 ;  tarsus,  0.60 ;  middle  toe  and  elaw, 
0.85 ;  length,  7.75  to  8 ;  extent  of  wings,  2:^50  to  24 ;  tail,  3 ;  depth  of  emargination,  O.S0. 

Anatomical  characters. — The  mouth  is  narrow,  its  sides  concave,  and  its  tip  attenu- 
ated, beyond  that  of  any  other  species.  The  palate  is  soft  and  vascular  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  tip.  The  median  palatal  ridge  commences  far  forward ;  it  is  narrow, 
but  prominent,  its  edges  posteriorly,  and  the  edges  of  the  nasal  aperture,  slightly  papil- 
late. The  sulcus  between  it  and  the  lateral  ridge  is  well  marked  and  deep.  The  lateral 
ridges  are  short  and  sinuate,  extending  no  further  back  than  the  median.  The  poste- 
rior vaulted  space  small  but  well  arched,  tbe  nasal  slit  extending  far  into  it.  Posterior 
fringe  of  oblique  papillie  well  developed.  Tongue  exceedingly  acnte,  narrow,  longi- 
tudinally grooved  along  the  dorsum,  anteriorly  corneous,  its  apex  bifid,  its  postenor 
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extremity  emargiDate,  slightly  papillate ;  uine-tentbs  long.  Kima  glottidis  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long ;  sparsely  papillate. 

Tlie  alimentary  canal  is  exceedingly  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Sterna, 
CEsopbagus,  proven tricolus,  and  gigerium  in  a  straight  line,  all  of  ordinary  chanicterH» 
the  former  3^  to  4  inches  lonjg.  rroventricnlar  belt  0.3  to  0.4  wide,  forming  a  complete 
zone,  as  usual.  Duodenal  fold  1.40  long.  Hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  short,  opening 
into  intestine  at  the  ordinary  place.  Lol^s  of  liver  of  nearly  e(][ual  size;  their  anterior 
eurface  convex,  their  posterior  slightly  concave ;  their  apices  divaricating,  as  nsual,  to 
receive  the  heart  between  them,  their  inferior  extremities  in  apposition.  They  are 
connected  by  glandular  substance.  The  chief  fold  after  the  duodenal  is  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  coeca,  and  lies  apposed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  giezard ;  after 
which  the  intestine  proceeds  in  a  slightly  convoluted  course  to  the  ccBca.  These  are 
the  shortest  throughout  the  subfamily  meoauring  hardly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Rectum  moderately  long  (for  this  subfamily),  measuring  six-tenths.  Cloaca  large  and 
globular ;  three-fourths  long.  Its  posterior  division  small,  but  well  marked.  Orifices 
of  ureters  and  vasa  defercntia  in  the  usual  place.  The  kidneys,  as  in  Sterna^  are 
divided  into  five  or  six  lobes  hj  the  segmentation  of  the  middle  portions.  The  whole 
renal  mass  measures  about  an  inch  in  length  by  six-tenths  in  breadth.  The  trachea 
is  about  2i  inches  long,  of  the  usual  number  of  rings.  It  is  flattened  superiorly ; 
below  it  becomes  perfeoUy  cylindrical  and  narrower,  "nie  lower  larynx  is  exceedingly 
small,  measuring  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across  its  widest  part.  Its  sides  are  con- 
cave, its  apices  acute  and  projecting.  Bronchial  apertures  extremelv  narrow,  of  an 
oval,  inclining  to  a  crescentic,  shape. .  The  stemo-tracheales  join  the  trachea  only 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  larynx.  Bronchi  of  ordinary  length,  of  about  twenty- 
two  half  rings. 

Synonuyny, — The  first  tenable  binomial  name  of  this  species  appears  to  be  larifoTmi$^ 
Linn.,  1758,  in  adopting  which  1  hope  not  to  be  acccnsed  of  arbitrary  innovation.  No 
valid  reason  appears  why  Linnieus  should  not  be  adopted  at  this  date,  rather  than  at 
1766,  and  in  spite  of  custom  to  the  contrary,  this  view  is  constantly  gaining  ground. 
I  myself  am  entirely  in  favor  of  it.  The  changes  it  requires  are  not  many,  and  they 
are  in  some  cases  desirable  ones,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  furnished  with  Chcelura 
pelagica  (1758)  instead  of  the  unmeaning  C.  pelaagia  of  1766.  This  bird  is  also  the 
5.  finipes,  Linn. ;  a  name  not  commonly  adopted  until  after  Mr.  Gray's  rectificatien  of 
the  synonymy,  the  term  nifra  (ex  Briss.)  having  been  gener»lly  employed.  But  nigra^ 
Linn.,  clearly  belongs  to  leucopiera,  Meisner.  Other  old  names  of  this  species  are  nasvia^ 
4jb9CMra,  and  surinamefieiSy  all  based  upon  immature  conditions  of  plumage.  Latham 
put  ncnia  down  as  S,  boym  var.  B.  Wilson  renamed  the  species  plumhea,  doubtless  in 
sim{4e  ignorance  of  the  prior  designations. 

I  must  continue  to  disagree  with  several  ornithological  friends,  for  whose  opinions 
I  have  great  respect,  in  holding  the  American  bird  to  be  specifically  identicaL  r^ever- 
theless,  in  deference  to  their  views,  I  have  collated  the  synonymy  in  two  sets. 

In  my  review  of  the  Stemino!,  I  state  that  **  the  birds  of  the  two  continents  were  first 
formally  separated  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Comparative  List  of  1638."  This  is  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  Both  are  there  given  as  Hgdrodielidan  Pigrum  ;  he  makes  the  distinction  ia 
1856  (Tabl.  Longip.  C.  R.),  giving  the  American  as  HgdrockeMon  8urinamen»U, 

Lieutenant  Warren's  Expedition, — 9023,  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte. 
Later  Expeditions. — 54.322,  Wyoming. 

The  Black  Tern  migrates  both  coastwise  and  over  the  water-coursea 
of  the  interior.  On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  I  saw  none,  in  springy 
ontil  the  second  week  in  May,  when  they  became  very  abundant  for  a 
few  days  and  then  disappeared  on  their  way  north.  These  spring  birds 
were  always,  so  far  as  I  ascertained,  in  full  plomage.  The  Terns  revisit 
the  same  region  very  early,  in  advance  of  most  of  the  migrants,  in  the 
fof«  part  of  August,  and  proceed  much  more  leisurely  than  in  spring. 
For  about  two  mouths  they  were  constantly  to  be  seen  hovering  over 
the  marshes  in  airy  troops,  fluttering  hither  and  thither  like  so  many 
Swallows  or  Night-hawks,  busily  foraging  for  insects.  These  fall 
arrivals  were  chiefly  young  birds;  and  of  the  old  ones,  none  were  seen 
still  wearing  the  breeding  dress,  which,  therefore,  must  be  early  laid 
aside.  These  Terns,  like  the  other  smaller  species,  but  just  the  reverse 
of  the  large  kinds,  are  perfectly  familiar,  or  rather  heedless,  at  all  times. 
In  the  spring,  at  their  breeding  resorts,  they  dash  close  down  to  an 
intruder,  repeating  with  angry  vehemence  their  shrill  crikj  crikj  crik ; 
in  the  fall,  wUw. nearly  silent,  they  are  equally  regardless  of  approach^ 
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often  flattering  within  a  few  feet  of  one's  head,  and  then  sailing  off 
again,  in  the  manner  of  Swallows.  The  flight  is  buoyant  in  the  extreme, 
and  wayward,  desultory,  uncertain ;  perhaps  no  bird  of  this  country  iias 
8o  great  an  expanse  of  wing  for  its  weight,  and  certainly  none  fly  more 
lightly.  In  hovering  along  on  the  lookout  for  insects,  they  hold  the  bill 
pointing  straight  downward,  like  others  of  the  family.  In  the  spring 
I  have  observ^  them  plunging,  like  other  Terns,  into  the  water  for  food, 
probably  small  fr^',  but  in  the  fall  they  seem  to  feed  chiefly  on  ringed 
insects,  which  they  capture  like  Night-hawks,  as  noted  above. 

The  Black  Tern  I  have  found  breeding  in  various  parts  of  the  West. 
On  the  I(Hh  of  June,  1864, 1  passed  a  large  colony  which  had  settled  on 
a  marshy  tract  along  the  Arkansas  Biver,  near  Fort  Lyons.  The  birds 
were  all  in  full  plumage,  and  doubtless  had  eggs  at  the  time,  althoogfa, 
from  the  untoward  circumstances  of  obi«ervation — hurried  travding  by 
stage — I  could  not  examine  the  nesting  places  as  I  wished.  In  Jnne 
again,  1873, 1  found  a  colony  breeding  in  a  prairie  slough  along  the  Bed 
Biver;  shot  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  number,  and  secured  many 
eggs.  The  birds  were  breeding  in  company  with  a  great  number  of 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds,  some  Bed-wings,  and  Short-billed  Marsh 
Wrens.  The  eggs,  in  every  instance,  were  placed  on  masses  of  floating 
debris  of  last  y^r's  reeds,  where  the  water  was  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
in  the  midst  of  the  slough.  They  had  to  be  closely  looked  after,  for 
they  were  laid  directly  on  the  moist  matting,  without  any  nest  in  any 
instance,  and  readily  eluded  observation,  from  their  similarity  in  color 
to  the  bed  of  reeds  they  rested  on.  They  were  two,  oftener  three,  in 
number,  and  resembled  those  of  some  Sandpipers  in  size,  shape,  and 
coloration.  The  shape  is  i>ointedly  pyriform,  yet  with  considerable 
bulge  at  the  sides :  the  dimensions,  1.35  by  0.si5,  with  the  usual  vuia- 
tion  either  way.  The  ground  color  is  brownish-olive,  rather  light  and 
clear,  this  thickly  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  every  size,  firom 
mere  points  up  to  masses,  but  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold,  with  a 
tendency  to  aggregate  at  the  but,  or,  at  least,  around  the  larger  half  of 
the  egg.  Xo  part  of  the  surface,  however,  is  unsi>otted.  The  coloration 
is  a  rich,  warm  brown,  of  every  shade,  fi:^om  light  brown  to  blackish- 
brown,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment.  With  these  markings  are 
associated  a  few  neutral  tints  or  stone-gray  spots,  in  the  shelL 

HYDBOCHELIDON  NIGBA,  (Linn.)  Gray. 
Whlte-wlnged  Black  Tern. 

8Uma  atrioapilla,  Bribs.,  Orn.  vi,  1760,  214. 

Stema  nigruy  Linn.,  I^'d.  Saec.  56,  No.  159 ;  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 237.— Om.,  Syst.  Nftt.  i,  1768, 

608.— Lath.,  Lad.  Oni.  ii,  1790,  810  (qaotee  8.  atricapilla,  Briss.,  yi,  S14). 

(Not  of  Bribs.,  nor  of  many  aotbore.) 
HydrocheMan  nigra,  Gray,  GeD.  of  B.  iii,  1849, 660 ;  List  Br.  B.  1863, 243;  Hand-litt,  iii, 

1871,  121,  No.  11070.— Bla8.,  J.  f.  O.  1866,  82. 
Sterna  lev-copUray  Meisner,  Yog.  Schweiz.  1815, 264.— Temm.,  Man.  ii,  1820,  747. — ^Naum., 

V.  D.  X,  1840,  215,  pi.  257.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  98.— 8CHI.,  R«v. 

Crit.  1844,  131.— McCoy,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1845,  271.— Coues,  Check-list,  1874, 

No.  575  M«  (first  introduced  into  Fauna  N.  Am. ;  spec  in  Mas.  Sniitba.  Inst.^ 

from  Wisconsin,  T.  KumJein,  through  Dr.  Breicer), 
Sterna  (Hydrochelidan)  leucoptcra,  Schrknck,  Reise,  511.— Radde,  Reisen,  ii,  1863,  389. 
Mydrochelidon  Uucoptera,  Boie,  Isis,  18*^2, 563.— Kaup,  Sk.  £nt.  Ear.  Thierw.  1829. 100.— 

Brehm,  v.  D.  18:U,  796. 
Viralva  Uuooptera,  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826,  170. 
Sterna  fiesipeSf  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  1811,  3.38.    (Adult.    Not  of  anthers;  qaotations  of 

true  fissipee,  but  description  unmistakably  of  this  species.) 
Stema  noma.  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.  A.  ii,  337.    (Young.    Not  of  aathors ;  identified  on  SMiie 

grounds  as  the  preceding.) 
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DiAO.  B,  nigrOf  pallio  sekistaceo-nigro,  caudd  cris9oque  alhU,  auUbraohiis  aJIneantihuSj  aJi% 
pluwibeis,  remiyihud  argtntato-fuHM  rhaokidihu^  a7M«,  roBtro  rubesoente-nigro,  pedihut 
rubris, 

Mab, — Europe,  ^^    Accidental  in  North  America  (one  instance  known). 

AduUf  summer  plumage,-^lio,  66213,  Mas.  Smiths.  Inst.  9*  Lake  Koskonong,  Wiscon^ 
sin,  Jaly  5, 1873,  T.  Kwmlein,)  Bill  black,  with  a  reddish  tinfB  i  ^^^  f^ »  claws  black* 
Head  and  neck  all  around  and  whole  under  parts  to  ibe  cnssnm  pure  black,  shading 
on  the  back  and  scapulars  into  dark  slaty-plumbeous.  Winffs  dark  silvery-plumbeous^ 
fading  into  white  along  the  fore-arm  boraer;  the  quills  sflvered  dusky,  with  white 
shafts  and  a  dull  white  area  on  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries^ 
Lining  of  winffs  sooty-blackish,  yari^  with  dull  white  iJong  the  border.  Tail,  with 
its  ooYert«,  both  above  and  below,  white,  abmptlv  oontrastiuff  with  the  black  of  the 
beUy  and  the  dark  slate  of  the  rump.  The  tail  feathers  shaded  with  pearly-gray  to- 
warn  the  ends. 

Length  (of  skin),  8;  wing,  7.50:  tail,  2.75;  the  eroargination  under  0.50:  bill  along 
cnlmen,  0.90;  along  gape,  1.20;  uoigbt  at  base,  IStO;  tarsus,  0.75;  midole  toe  and 
claw,  0.87. 

The  series  of  specimens  before  mo  does  not  fully  iUustrato  the  changes  of  plumage 
of  this  species,  it  shows,  however,  that  the  various  plumages  are  closely  coincident 
with  those  of  H.  laHformis,  already  detailed.  Immature  birds,  plumbeous  above  and 
mostly  white  beneath,  may  be  recognized  from  the  same  stage  of  H,  lar{formis  by  the 
hoary-white  fore-arm  border  of  the  wing,  and  contrast  of  white  upper  tail-ooverts  with 
the  plumbeous  of  the  back. 

As  stated  in  the  Check-list,  p.  137,  a  specimen  of  White- winged  Tera 
was  taken  in  Wisconsin,  July  5, 1873,  by  Mr.  Thore  Kamlein,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Smithsonian  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer.  The  individaal  is  a 
female,  in  perfect  breeding  dress,  and  was  said  to  have  contained  well- 
formed  eggs  in  the  ovary,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it  would  have: 
bred  in  the  vicinity  before  long.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  and 
only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  this  country.  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  specimen  with  European  ones,  finding  it  identi- 
cal  in  every  particular. 

Section  ^Iegaloptebe^. 

I^have  already  presented  the  character  of  the  "  Noddy "  group  of  Terns,  as  drawn 
from  the  leading  genus,  Anous,  Beside  this  principal  form,  with  its  several  species, 
there  are  two  others,  namely,  Kcmia  *  and  Prooehtema\,  The  last  named  is  cinereous^ 
and  very  near  Anous;  the  former  is  unique,  in  possession  of  long,  white,  curly  plnmea 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  Offgist  is  a  peculiar  intermediate  genus,  pure  white,  with  a 
singularly  shaped  bill.    Anous  alone  occurs  in  this  country. 

Genus  ANGUS,  Leach. 

-<  SternOf  LiNX.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758,  vec  1735. 

<  Gavia,  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760, 199,  nee  MOhr.— 8w.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  373  (aiolida). 

" Nodinua,  Rak.,  1815 f"    (Gray). 

=zNoddiy  Cuv.,  R.  A.  i,  1817,  521  (stoMa). 

=zAnou9,  Leach,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1826, 139  {stolida). 

=  Megalaptcrus,  Bons,  Isis,  1826,  980  {atoUda), 

=  Stolida,  Less.,  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  620  (stoUda), 

=zAgunaphran,  Gloger,  1842.    (Gray.) 

Gkn.  CHAft.  Bill  much  longer  than  the  tarsus,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  toe  and 
claw,  about  equaling  the  head,  moderately  robust,  depressed,  and  as  broad  as  high  at 

•Njenia,  BoiCy  Isis,  184J),  189  (=  Larostema,  Blyth,  Cat.  Asiat.  Soc  1849, 293= /«ca, 
Jari>.,  Contr.  Om.  1850, 3f ). 

N^NIA  IJUCA.— Sterna  incay  Le66.,  Voy.  Coquille,  1826,  731,  pi.  47 ;  Anoua  inca,  Grat, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  661 ;  Larosterna  incay  Blyth,  L  c.  ;  Inca  mystacaliSf  Jard.,  L  c 

Mab, — South  America  (Peru  und  Chili). 

t  Procklsterna,  Lttfr.y  Rev.  Zool.  1841,  242.  The  several  nominal  species  of  this 
section  may  be  reduced  to  two  at  most ;  I  have  recognized  but  one.  South  Seas  and 
Australia. 

t  Gyois,  Wa4fl,,  1832;  type  alba.    The  single  species  inhabits  the  South  Seas. 
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tbe  base ;  elsewhere  depressed,  tapering  to  an  acuminate  and  somewhat  decnrved  tip. 
Fore  end  of  nostrils  nearly  half-way  to  end  of  bill,  the  fossoe  long  and  deep.  No  firontal 
antiffi ;  outline  of  feathers  on  base  of  bill  convex  (reverse  of  Sterna).  Wings  bat  mod- 
erately long  for  this  subfamily,  the  second  primary  but  little  shorter  than  the  first. 
Tail  very  long,  broad,  fan-shaped,  double-rounded,  i.  e.,  graduated  laterally,  yet  with 
central  feathers  shorter  than  the  next.  Tarsi  very  short,  robust,  less  than  the  middle 
toe  without  its  claw.  Lateral  toes,  especially  the  inner,  unusually  lengthened ;  hallux 
well  developed.  Webs  broad  and  full,  not  incised.  Claws  short,  stout,  little  carved, 
but  very  acute.  Podotheca  nearly  smooth,  from  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  plates,  there 
being  but  a  single  defined  row  of  scutella  in  front,  with  delicate  reticulations  else- 
where ;  the  soles  of  the  webs  are  perfectly  smooth.  Edges  of  middle  claw  dilated  and 
somewhat  pectinate.    Plumage  dark  or  nearly  unicolor. 

In  addition  to  these  external  characters  may  be  noted  :  Eyes  small,  the  anterior  can- 
thus  just  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Lobes  of  liver  very  uneaual.  Proventricnlsr 
zone  narrow,  with  small  follicles.  Caeca  remarkably  long  for  tnis  subfamily.  Duo- 
denal fold  very  short.  Hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  opening  close  by  eaeli  other. 
Bronchial  half-rings  weak  and  imperfect,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  being  almost  mem- 
branous.   Lobulatiou  of  the  kidneys  more  as  in  Lants  than  in  Sterna. 

The  generic  synonyms  above  given  all  apply  to  stoUda  and  its  immediate  allies,  of 
which  uiere  are  several.  Only  one  occurs  in  r^brth  America ;  a  second,  A,  tenuiro$tri9y* 
is  found  in  Middle  America. 

ANGUS  STOLIDUS,  (LIdd.)  Gray.       » 

Ifoddy  Tern. 

Sterna  stolidaj  Linn.,  i,  1766,  227  (Amoen.  Acad.  240 ;  Hirundo  marina  majcTy  oapile  alboy 
Sloaxe,  Jam.  i,  31,  pi.  6,  f.  2 ;  Cat.,  Car.  i,  80 ;  Larv$  gavia  fu9ca^  Briss.,  vi, 
199,  pi.  18,  f.  2 ;  Pa99er  8tultu8,  Ray,  154).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1768,  605.— Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  805.--LE8S.,  Voy.  Coq.  i,  1826,  244  (Chili).— Bp.,  Std.  1828, 
356.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  2«5.— AUD.,  Cm.  Biog.  iii,  1835,516:  v,  1839,642; 
pi.  275 ;  Syn.  1839,  322 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 153,  pi,  440.— Jenyns,  Man.  1835, 270 
(Ireland).— ScHL.,  Rev.  Crit.  1844,  131  (Europe).— Thomps.,  Trans,  Linn.  See. 
1835;  Nat.  Hist.  Ireland,  iii,  308  (Ireland).— Knox,  Zool.  1866, 306  (Irelamd).— 
Hartino,  Br.  B.  1872,  170  (Ireland).— Maxim.,  Beitr.  iv,  874.— Bumi.,  Syst. 
Uebers.  iii,  543. 

Megalopterus  etoUdvsy  Bp.,  List,  1838, 61.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 98.— Macoil., 
Man.  ii,  1842,  236. 

Anou8  8tolidu8,  Gray,  List  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1841,  100 ;  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  661 ;  List  Brit 
B.  1863,  244  (Ireland).— Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  v,  234  (Cuba).- Xawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 
865.— ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  233  (Central  America).— Bry.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  vii,  134 
(Bahamas).— Blas.,  List  B.  Eur.  1862,  22  Cqnotes  Yarr.,  iii,  417).— CocES,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1862,  557.— Coues,  Ibis,  1864,  393  (Honduras).— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  viii,  1864,  106  (Sombrero).- Gundi*,  Rep.  F.  N.  i,  393  (Cuba).— Sund., 
Ofv.  K.  A.  V.  Forh.  (St,  Bartholomew) ;  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  125  (Galapagos).— SCL. 
&  Salv.,  p.  Z.  S.  1871,  556  (Middle  America,  south  to  Brazil  and  Chili).— 
(?)HuTTON,  B.  N.  Zeal,  1871,  43— CouES,  Key,  1872,  323. 

^nans  niger,  Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  140.— Eyt.,  Cat.  Br.  B.  1836,  55. 

Oavia  leucocep8,  Sw.,  Classif.  B.  ii,  1837,  373  (type  P.  E.  997). 

(1)  Anou8 /rater,  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  558  (Pacific).    (Var.  T) 

tf)  Sterna  pileata,  Scop.,  Sonn.  Voy.  125,  pi.  85. 

(f)  Sterna  philippina.  Lath..  Ind.  6m.  ii,  1790,  805  (= pileate,  8c»P.). 

•*  Anou8  rou88eauif  Hartl.," /We  Gray  &  Blas. 

**AnoH8  unicolor^  Erm.,juv./*  fide  Gray  &  Bt^s. 

**  Sterna  tenuirostriSy  Blyth,"  fide  Blas.    (Not  of  Trmm.) 

Dl\0.   a.  fuUgino8U8  unicolor^  alls  oauddque  nigresoentibuSy  fronti  et  vertice  aWia,  pedibw 
ruhaecente-fuHciSy  rostro  nigra.    Long.  16.00  poll. ;  ala  10.00-10.50 ;  roetr,  1.75 ;  tars.  1.00. 

Hab. — South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  North  America.  Bahamas.  Cuba.  Middle 
America  generally,  both  sides.  South  to  Brazil  and  Chili.  Various  warm  seas.  Aus- 
tralia (Gould) ;  New  Zealand  (Hutton).    Accidental  in  Europe. 

•Angus  texuirostris  (Temm.). 

Sterna  tenuirostrisy  Temm.,  P.  C.  202. 

Anou8  tenuirostr'uty  Coites,  Ibis,  1864,  393  (Honduras).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  200  (the 
same). — ScL.  &,  Salv.,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  566  (the  same). 

This  is  readily  distinguished  from  A.  stoHdus  by  its  blackish  instead  of  fuliginous 
plumage,  uleuder  bill,  and  other  characters.  Tbe  discnminatiou,  however,  of  the  sev- 
eral current  blackish  species  is  difficult.  Gra^  places  tenuiroatriSy  Temm.,  as  a  synonym 
%>f  seneXy  Leach,  and  gives  the  habitat  as  Afrcia. 
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JdnHj  breeifing  plumage.— 'Both  mandibles  marked  with  more  or  lees  distioct  loD^i- 
tudinal  striie ;  'their  tomia  intlected.  Nasal  sulcus  deep  and  lon^,  formed  by  the 
runnded  calmen  and  a  prominent  ridge,  which  rnns  alon^  the  upper  mandible  from  its 
base  to  beyond  the  nostrils,  where  it  is  gradually  lost.  Just  above  the  base  there  is  a 
small  but  distinct  fossa,  separated  by  an  oblique  ridge  from  the  large  nasal  sulcus. 
Culmen  about  straight  for  naif  its  length,  regularly  decurved  toward  the  tip,  basally 
broad  and  flat.  Commissure  slightly  declinato-convex.  Outline  both  of  rami  and 
gonys  concave,  the  former  most  so ;  eminentia  symphysis  illy  defined  and  not  acute. 
Primaries  unicolor,  very  broad  almost  to  their  tips,  which  are  rounded  ;  first  primary 
scarcely  surpassing  the  second.  Tail  very  long  and  much  graduated;  but  there  is 
also  a  slight  emargination,  the  two  central  nctrices  belnc  a  little  shorter  than 
the  next  pair.  Bill  and  claws  black.  Mouth  black  to  a  little  oeyond  the  angle  of  the 
jaws,  the  fauces  yellowish.  Tarsi  and  toes  dark  reddish-brown,  nearly  black  in  the 
dried  skin.  Occiput  bluish-plumbeous,  becoming  pure  white  on  the  front.  Sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  all  round  with  a  decided  wash  of  bluish-plumbeous.  The  whole 
body  is  a  deep  ftiliginous-brown,  growing  almost  black  on  the  remiges  and  rectrices, 
with  a  very  dark  spot  anterior  to  and  just  above  the  eye. 

DtJwew*iow».— Length,  16  inches;  extent  of  wings,  31 ;  wing  from  flexure,  10  to  10.50; 
tail,  about  6 ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.75  ;  height  or  width  at  base,  0.38 ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  1.45;  outer  ditto,  but  slightly  shorter;  inner  ditto,  1.20;  hallux,  0.40; 
breadth  of  webs,  0.90 ;  diameter  of  eye,  0.30. 

Anatomical  ckartKters. — Mouth  long  and  narrow,  its  lateral  outlines  slightly  concave. 
Palate  nearly  flat  behind ;  longitudiually  arched  before ;  soft  and  vascular  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  tip.  A  prominent  central  ridge,  beset  with  obtuse  papillsB,  bifurcated  poste- 
riorly for  0.6,  to  give  passage  to  the  posterior  nares.    The  narrow  well-marked  lateral 
ridges  commencing  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  extending  beyond  <he 
termination  of  the  median  ridge,  smooth  anteriorly,  thickly  papillate  posteriorly.    On 
each  side,  just  within  the  tomia,  is  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
The  palate  is  black  nearly  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  month ;  the  fauces  yellowish. 
Posterior  nares  0.9  long,  anteriorly  smooth,  terminally  papillate.    Rima  glottidis  0.25. 
The  oblinne  converging  rows  of  papillae  on  the  vaulted  space  at  the  back  of  the  palate 
are  but  slightly  developed.   Tongue  1.90  long,  very  acute,  corneous  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  its  ^ngth ;  its  posterior  extremity  emarginate,  papillate.  (Esophagus  very  long, 
measurinjg,  with  the  proven triculus,  6  inches;  as  usual,  very  muscular  and  distensible. 
Proventnculns  a  straight  continuation  of  the  canal ;  its  zone  of  gastric  follicles  very 
narrow,  the  glands  exceedingly  small.    This  portion  of  the  tube  does  not  present  the 
marked  differences  from,  the  cesopha^us  as  regards  its  lining  membrane  tnat  is  ordi- 
narily found.    Gizzard  situate  very  fir  back  in  the  abdomen,  deflected  at  a  consider- 
able an^le  toward  the  right ;  its  middle  about  opposite  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.    The 
oesophagus  is  not  of  equal  calibre  throughout,  but  dilates  a  good  deal  toward  the  pro- 
ventriculns,  where  the  muscular  parietes  are  thicker,  and  the  longitudinal  nig®  of 
mucous  membrane  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.    The  intestine  measures  14  inches 
in  total  length,  from  pylorus  to  anus.    The  duodenal  fold  is  exceedingly  short,  being 
less  than  one  inch.    It  curves  round  to  the  left  beneath  the  gigerium.    Lying  below 
the  duodenal  fold,  and  in  contact  with  it,  is  the  last  intestinal  told,  which  has  its  apex 
about  three  inches  from  the  origin  of  the  coeca.    The  cc&ca  are  elongated,  being  longer 
than  in  any  other  representative  of  the  subfamily.    They  measure  1.40  inches.    They 
are  club-shaped,  growing  broader  toward  their  extremities,  after  a  small  uniform 
diameter  for  naif  their  length.    Rectum  exceedingly  short,  barely  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  Cloaca,  as  usual,  very  capacious,  globular,  0.75  lon^.  The'urinary  and  spermatic 
ducts  open  upon  well-marked  elevated  papillte,  side  by  side,  and  close  to  the  posterior 
median  line.    Posterior  division  of  the  cloaca  well  marked  by  elevated  folds  of  macous 
membrane.    The  pancreas  is  very  short,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  dno<lenal  fold.    The  lobe^  of  the  liver  are  of  very  unequal  dimensions,  the 
left  being  so  small  as  to  appear  but  a  mere  appendage  to  the  right.    The  former  meas- 
ures one  and  a  half  in  length  by  one  in  breadtb ;  is  thick,  with  a  rounded  smooth  sur- 
face.   The  latter  is  scarcely  three-quarters  long  by  one-half  broad.    It  is  of  much  the 
same  shape  as  the  right,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  a  short  band  of  glandular 
substance.    The  pancreatic  and  hepatic  ducts  pierce  the  intestine  in  close  proximity, 
about  two  inches  below  the  pylorus.    The  kidncvs  are  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
bv  three-quarters  broad.    The*y  are  much  less  lobnlated  than  in  Sterna,  and  are  more 
like  those  of  Larus,    Their  upper  lobes  are  smaller  than  their  lower,  having  very  con- 
vex borders.    The  lower  are  subquadrungular  in  shape ;  the  central  ones  only  x^artially 
divided  into  several  small  iiTegular  masses.    Heart  elongated,  tapering,  acute ;  its 
width  across  the  base  of  the  ventricles  seven-teitlis.    The  trachea  is  short,  being  little 
more  than  three  inches  ;  iTsrinjj:«  abour  on<*  hundred;  flattened  above,  becoming  more 
cylindrical  as  it  proceeds  dowuwanl.     IJronchi  very  short  and  qnite  wide.    They  are 
very  feeble  at  their  coiiiiiieiioemeiir,  l»einj;  almost  «;iitirely  membranous,  the  half-rings 
hurdly  distinct  enough  to  be  couMtcd.    T!i»^h«.*  miiuber  about  twenty -four.    Muscles  aa 
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in  the  SteminoB  ffeoerally ;  the  stemo-tntcheales  Join  the  trachea  only  three-tenth! 
ahove  the  lower  larynx. 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  the  Noddies  of  the  €iolidM»  pattom 
(excluding  those  of  the  blackish  tenuir^8tri$  type)  are  all  identical.  Mr.  Caasin,  in 
lb56,  remarks  upon  certain  obsen-able  discrepancies ;  and  later  I  proposed  the  tenn 
/rater  for  the  Pacific  bird,  npon  examination  of  the  matter  in  company  with  Mr.  Casnn 
and  Prof.  Baird,  who  both  agreed  that  there  were  recognizable  peculiaritiee.  The 
Pacific  material  in  the  Smithscinian  shows  a  deeper,  though  not  longer,  and  consequently 
differently-shaped  bill ;  a  different  proportion  of  tarsus  to  toes ;  a  ranch  loneer  taiJ| 
with  greater  emargination  and  somewnat  different  coloration.  While  I  woukI  hv  no 
means  now  insist  upon,  or  even  concede  specific  validity  in  this  case,  I  still  think  there 
may  be  a  varietal  difference.  The  case  may  be  summed  as  follows,  although  there  is 
little  or  no  probability  that  the  name  fraier  is  not  anticipated. 

Var,  8TOUDUS :  Wing,  10  to  10.50 ;  tail  about  6,  the  emargination  slight ;  bill,  0.38 
deep  at  base  ;  tarsus,  1 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.45.  Occiput  mnish-plumbeooa,  purely 
whitening  on  forehead.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  washed  with  bluish-plumbeons.  Feel 
drying  black. 

Far,  frater:  Wing,  11  to  11.25;  tail  7,  the  emargination  0.50  j  bill,  0.43  deep  at 
base ;  tarsus  1  (as  in  stolidus).  but  middle  toe  and  claw  1.60.  Occiput  browni«Ji-ash, 
becoming  nshy- white  on  the  forehead.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  like  rest  of  body.  Feet 
drying  reddish-brown. 

Subfamily  Bhykchopin^:  Slcimmera. 

DiAO.  Larxda  hypognathcB^  roetro  ouUraiOf  mandilmld  maxilld  longiore. 

Body  slender  and  elongate.  Keck  of  moderate  length.  Head  large ;  the  forehead 
high  and  broad.  Upper  mandible  shorter  than  the  under,  its  cutting  edges  rapidly 
converging  to  the  nostrils,  thence  parallel  <ind  closely  soldered  to  the  tip.  Mandibular 
rami  at  first  widely  separated  and  nearly  parallel,  then  rapidly  convergine  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  union  then  complete  both  of  tomial  and  gonydeal  marc^ns.  l^trils  basal, 
inferior,  their  near  end  behind  the  projection  of  the  feathers  on  the  culmen.  Interra- 
mal  space  fully  feathered.  TibisB  antenorly  scutellate.  Remiges,  10 ;  rectricea,  12 ;  and 
other  general  characters  of  8temin<B, 

Upper  mandible  very  freely  movable,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  fronto-maxiUary 
suture.  Mouth  short,  broad,  of  moderate  gape.  Palate  fiat;  internal  nares  long. 
Tongue  short,  broad,  fixed.  Digestive  and  respiratory  organs,  in  all  essential  respects, 
similar  to  those  of  StemincB. 

The  Skimmers  are  so  much  the  Terns  in  general  cbaract<er,  that  no  detailed  account 
is  required  ;  but  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  skulls  merit  special  attention. 

SkuU. — The  most  important  differences  are  found  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium  ;  in  the 
fronto-maxiUary  suture,  and  other  elements  which  enter  into  and  produce  the  mobility 
of  the  superior  mandible ;  and  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  mandibles  themselves. 
In  the  termto  used  in  the  following  description,  reference  is  always  had  to  the  normal 
Laridine  type,  as  compared  with  Uie  special  modification  of  it  under  consideration. 

The  cranium  is  exceedingly  narrow  posteriorly,  at  that  jiortion  which  forms  the  en- 
cephalic cavity.  The  post-orbital  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  widely  separated  than  are 
the  ante-orbital.  The  convexity  of  the  vertex  of  the  cranium  antero-posteriorly  ia  very 
slight  indeed,  and  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  rises  high  up  and  is  exceed- 
ingly prominent.  Its  inferior  extremities  curve  greatlv  forward  and  outward,  forming 
very  protuberent  zygomatic  processes  overhauging  tne  articulation  of  the  tympanic 
bone.  At  the  same  time  the  occipital  ridge  is  hardly  appreciable  as  such  ;  the  dorsum 
of  the  occipital  bone  being  very  flat,  or  even  a  little  concave.     The  crotaphyte  de- 

Eression  between  the  zygomatic  and  post-orbital  processes  is  very  deep,  from  the  gTe.it 
nlk  of  the  muscles  lodged  in  it.  This  increased  volume  of  muscle  is  also  indicated  by 
the  meeting  on  the  median  line  of  the  skull  of  the  two  roughened  depressions  which 
lodge  the  temporalis,  these  depressions  being  only  separated  by  a  narrow  lon^tudinal 
ridge,  as  in  Puffinus  or  ColymbuSf  instead  of  by  a  wide  space.  The  anterior  division  of 
this  temporal  fossa  (distinctly  separated  from  the  i>osterior  by  a  well-marked  ridge)  is 
also  deep,  and  extends  further  toward  the  median  line  of  the  skull. 

FVom  the  narrowness  and  straightness  of  the  posterior  parte  of  the  cranium,  the 
orbits  are  notably  wide  and  shallow.  Their  posterior  processes  are  very  small  and 
slightly  developeu,  being  in  fact  much  smaller  and  no  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other  than  the  anterior  processes.  Tlies©  latter  are  remarkably  developed,  being 
large,  broad  and  heavy,  and  projecting  backward  and  outwanl  with  very  convex  out- 
linos.  The  supra-orbital  ridge  included  between  them  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  concave  as 
in  the  othor  subfamilies,  both  on  account  of  the  closer  approximation  of  the  post-orbital 
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EroceGses,  and  of  the  character  of  the  depression  for  the  nasal  gland.  The  convex 
orders  of  the  fossss  do  not  nearly  approach  each  other  on  the  median  line,  bnt  are 
widely  separated.  The  foss«  themselves  are  narrow  and  imperifect,  not  nearly  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  glands,  which  consequently  project  greatly  over  the  edge  of  the 
orbit.  The  fosses  are  continued  each  as  a  well-marked  groove,  under  the  anteorbital 
processes,  their  ducts  passing  through  a  very  large  foramen  on  their  way  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose,  llie  interorbital  septum  is  complete.  The  olfactory  nerve 
runs  along  in  a  furrow  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  a  canal.  From  the  completeness  of  the 
septum,  l^tween  the  orbits,  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  nerves  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  orbits  are  more  perfect  and  less  closely  approximated  than  in  the  other  subfamilies. 
The  coT^ointed  bases  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  which  form  the  inferior  border  of  the 
septum,  and  along  which  the  palatal -and  vomerine  bones  slide,  is  much  thicker  and 
stouter  than  ordinary,  and  does  not  extend  nearly  so  far  forward,  nor  has  it  an  acute 
apex  nor  deeply  concave  anterior  edge. 

The  forehead  is  exceedingly  broad,  and  slopes  down  from  the  vertex  at  an  unnsnally 
great  angle  of  descent.  In  its  centre  it  is  slightly  concave  laterally,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment and  prominence  of  the  anteorbital  processes.  Anterior  to  these  it  is  perfectly 
plane,  wide,  with  parallel,  straight  sides,  dipping  down  deeply  with  a  square  tmncatecl 
base  which  forms,  with  the  superior  mandible,  the  very  peculiar  fron to-maxillary 
sutnre.  Tb  is  **  articulation  "  admits  of  a  far  greater  degree  of  motion  than  exists  in  the 
other  subfamilies,  and  greatly  exceeds  that  usually  £und  among  birds,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  P»ittaci,  The  connection  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  superior 
mandible  is  perfectly  straight  and  transverse ;  very  wide  (being  the  whole  width  of 
the  broad  frontal  bone),  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  thin  and  elastic.  On  the 
superior  surface  of  the  suture  there  is  a  deep  groove  between  the  bones,  a  little  wider 
at  either  extremity  than  in  the  middle,  but  the  under  surface  is  quite  smooth.  The 
osseo-cartilaginous  connective  substance  is  pliable  and  elastic,  so  much  so,  that  in  an 
old  and  driea  preparation  before  me,  the  original  mobility  of  the  parts  is  in  a  great 
measure  retained. 

In  the  adult  skull  before  me  there  are  no  discernible  traces  of  any  nasal  bones,  prop- 
erly speaking ;  bnt  the  suture  is  formed  entirely  by  the  apposed  terminations  of  the 
broad  frontal,  and  equally  broad  mesial  process  of  the  intermaxillary.  That  portion 
of  bone  usually  known  as  the  "maxillan^"  or  descending  process  of  the  nasal,  exists, 
unusually  developed,  and  in  an  unusual  position.  Below  it  is  firmly  anchylosed  and 
completely  consolidated  with  the  mandibular  ramus,  Just  anterior  to  the  malar  anchy- 
losis. From  this  base  it  extends  upward  and  backward  as  a  long,  very  slender,  com- 
pressed bone,  running  narallel  with,  but  not  touching  the  sides  o^the  os  frontis,  to  be 
received  by  this  thin,  flat,  laterally  expanded  termination  into  a  slight  depression  in 
the  under  and  anterior  edge  of  the  ante-orbital  process.  As  it  participates  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  upper  jaw,  its  union  with  the  ante-orbital  processes  is  a  movable 
suture,  of  apparently  the  same  general  characters  as  the  fronto-maxillary  suture,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  considered  as  really  a  part. 

The  other  elements  which  assist  to  produce  the  movements  of  the  upper  Jaw,  are  all 
by  their  shape  or  position  subservient  to  its  increased  mobility.  The  ossa  pedicellata 
are  long  ana  strong,  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  increased  development  of  their 
malar  eminences,  which  carry  the  ends  of  the  zygomata  far  outward  and  downward, 
and  thus  are  enabled,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  motion  of  the  tympanic  bones  them- 
selves, to  impress  upon  the  malar,  and  throngh  them  upon  the  superior  maxillary  bones, 
an  increased  amount  of  motion.  They  also  produce  a  somewhat  x>eculiar  shape  of  the 
articulatirg  surface  for  the  inferior  mandible.  The  orbital  processes  of  the  tympanic 
bones  are  very  short,  small,  and  exceedingly  acute.  The  pter>'goid  bones  present  no 
special  peculiarities  of  shape,  but,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  skull,  are  not  so  widely 
divergent  as  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The  palatal  bones  are  remarkabte  for  stout- 
ness and  width,  and  also  for  the  solidity  and  extent  of  their  anchylosis  with  the  supe- 
rior maxillaries.  The  outline  of  their  posterior  margins  is  very  oblique,  and  they 
terminate  with  quite  prominent  processes  for  the  pterygo-palatal  articulation.  Poste- 
riorly their  inferior  surfaces  have  considerable  lateral  concavity  from  the  elevation  of 
their  borders ;  more  anteriorly  they  are  nlaue  and  smooth,  their  surface  being  directly 
continuons  with  the  plane  of  the  maxillaries.  The  vomei*  is  shorter  than  usual,  and 
bifurcate  to  a  less  extent.  The  malar  bones  are  perfectly  straight ;  their  axes  in  a  line 
with  the  general  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermax- 
illary ;  but  just  at  their  union  with  the  maxillary  bones  there  is  a  considerable  angle 
formed,  from  the  increased  divergence  of  the  latter  at  that  point.  They  are  throughout 
laterally  compressed,  except  Just  at  their  anterior  extremities,  where  they  become  hor- 
izontally depressed  and  flattened,  to  give  them  the  necessary'  mobility  of  elasticity  in 
an  upward  and  downward  direction. 

The  intermaxillary  bone  is  entirely  peculiar  in  shape  and  general  charactf>rs.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  preponderance  in  size  of  the  mesial  over  the  mandibular  i)ro- 
cesses,  and  for  the  unusual  extent  to  which  the  latter  are  united  with  the  former 
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The  cuiiBolidatiou  is  perfect  for  fally  two-tbirda  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  caasiDg  the 
nasal  aperture  formed  by  the  divergence  of  these  processes  to  be  extremely  smaU, 
short,  and  narrow.  The  mandibular  processes  are  also  closely  approximatea  to  each 
other  (only  a  narrow  groove  being  left  between  them)  for  two-thirds  their  loneth, 
when  they  rather  suddenly  divaricate  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  palatal  fi^ssure  tons 
left  between  them  is  very  short,  and  onlv  commences  about  opposite  the  termination 
of  the  palate  bones,  instead  of  much  further  forward,  as  in  the  other  subfamilies.  The 
superior  or  mesial  process  of  the  intermaxillary  is  thus  almost  wholly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  shape  of  the  upper  mandible.  It  is  laree  at  the  base,  being  there  as 
broad  as  the  os  frontis,  and  about  naif  as  high  as  broad,  with  inflated,  very  convex  and 
bulging  sides.  Beyond  the  nostrils  it  becomes  more  compressed  and  deeper,  and  begns 
to  present  a  ridge  alone  its  culmen  in  place  of  the  groove  which  exists  at  its  base.  The 
sides  become,  as  they  advance,  more  <ind  more  compressed,  and  lesis  bulging  and  convex, 
until  they  terminate  in  a  very  acute  point.  This  bone  is  remarkable  in  being  hoUow 
throughout,  from  base  to  extreme  apex,  with  very  thin  wiJJs,  and  consequently  v«;ry 
light.  Its  interior  is  partially  occupied  by  a  very  light,  delicate  web  of  open  cancel- 
lated structure,  most  markedltoward  the  base ;  more  anteriorly  its  complete  hoUow- 
uess  is  only  interrupte<l  by  delicate  trabe-culo^  of  bone,  which  extend  across,  from  side 
to  side,  in  every  direction.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  calls  to  mind  the  biU  of  the 
Hhamphastido'. 

The  bony  frame- work  of  the  under  mandible,  though  not  abnormal  in  stmcture,  has 
yet  even  a  more  i>eculiar  shape  than  thit  of  the  upper.  The  rami  of  the  Inferior  max- 
illa are  at  first  nearly  parallel,  and  are  very  thin  and  delicate.  Towiurd  their 
symphysis  they  become  stouter,  and  very  suddenly  converge  toward  each  other  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  convexity.  At  the  symphysis,  which  is  strong  and  finn, 
the  tomial  as  well  as  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  bone  at  once  unite :  and  the  rami,  thus 
completely  consolidated,  extend  rorward  as  a  straight,  thin,  sharp  prolongation  of 
bone,  with  flat,  erect  sides,  and  perfectly  straight  edges,  which  converge  towud  an 
acute  apex.  The  axis  of  the  symphysis  declines  downward  at  a  considerable  angle  of 
divergence  from  the  axis  of  the  rami.  The  conjoined  tomia  are  at  their  base  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  edges  of  the  rami,  but  the  dorsal  outline  is  at  its  beginning  much 
below  the  level  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  rami,  in  consequence  of  a  mulced  deepening 
of  the  bone  just  at  its  symphysis.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  inf^or 
maxilla,  the  tomial  ed^es  of  the  two  mandibles  are  not  usually  in  contact  thioo^oat 
in  their  ordinary  positions.  Posteriorly  the  upper  outline  of  the  rami  dipe  down  with 
a  considerable  angle  to  the  articulating  surface.  This  latter  differs  from  the  ordinary 
type  in  its  width,  which  is  great,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  its  internal 
and  external  angular  processes,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  internal  concavity.  These 
differences  correspond  to  the  differences  in  shape  of  the  face  of  the  tympanic  bone ; 
in  the  prominence  of  its  molar  and  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  depth  of  the  aniens 
between  them.  The  roughened  ridges  and  eminences  about  the  joint  for  muacnlar  at- 
tachment are  aU  well  marked.  The  triangular  space  just  posterior  to  the  articulation, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  digastricus,  does  not  present  so  much  downward  and  for- 
ward as  in  the  other  subfamiles. 

The  single  known  genus  of  this  subfamily  is  represented  in  North  America  by  its 
type  species,  the  long  and  well-known  JR,  nigra. 

Genus  RHYNCHOPS,  lAnn. 

PhalacrocoraXy  MotuR,,  Gen.  A  v.  1752. 

Bynchopsy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1758;  1766,  228  (B.  nigra), 

Jiygchapsaliaj  Bmss.,  Orn.  vi,  1660,  223. 

Mynchopsj  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  802. 

AtiisorhamphuSj  DuM.  (Gray). 

P»aUdorhawphu8,  Ranz,  182:^  (Gray). 

Hhynchopaaliaf  Glogkk,  1842  (Gray). 

The  characters  of  the  single  genus  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  subfamily,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Mo^hriug's  name  unquestionably  belongs  here,  but  is  used  in  a  different  aeeeptatiou. 
Jiynchops  of  Linneeus,  more  correctly  written  BhynchopSj  may  be  employed  instead^ 
though  I  hardly  know  upon  what  grounds,  for  os  Linnaeus  called  the  Cormorants  Ptle- 
canuSf  Phalacrocorax,  Mobhr.,  does  not  conflict  with  a  Linntean  name,  and  wro  date  some 
accepted  genera  back  to  173.5.  The  original  Rygchopsalia  of  Brisnon  is  variously 
spelled  by  subserjuent  authors.  I  cj^uoto  Animrhamphm  apd  Psalidorhamphug  ou  Gni>''t» 
authority,  having  no  means  of  verifying  or  completing  the  references. 
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RHYKCHOPS  NIGRA,  Linn. 
Black  Skimmer;  Cat-water. 

Shynchqps  mgra^  Li>'N.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  2*2j:J.--Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788, 611.— Lath.,  Ind. 
Orn.  ii,  179U,  802;  and  of  authors  geuerallv. — Burm..  Syst.  libers,  iii,  454; 
Reise,  520  (La  Plata).— Le6t.,  Oib.  Trinidad,  534.— Maxim.,  Beit,  iv,  977.— 
Pelz.,  Orn.  Bras.  324.— Pii.  &  Landh.,  Cat.  50  (Chili).— Gundl.,  Rep.  F.  N.  i, 
393  (Cuba).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1865, 193  ;  1866  (Guatemala).— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S. 
1858,  77  (Rio  Napo)^;  1871,  566  (south  to  45^,  Da»ni?i»).— SCL..  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  340 
(Chili).— ScL.,  P.  Z.  8.  1864,  179  (Mexico).— Dress.,  Ibis,  1866,  45  (Texas).— 
Lawr.,  B.  N.  Am.  1858.  866.— Lawr.,  Ann.  Lye,  viii,  1866,  299  (New  York).— 
TuRNB.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  39  (New  Jersey,  frequent).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  v^ 
1868,  309  (f  New  England;  quotes  Emmons,  Cat.  B.  Mass.  1835,  6;  Linsl.,  Am. 
Journ.  Sci.  xliv,  1843, 249 ;  Putk.,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  i,  1856, 231).— Coues  &  Prent., 
Smiths.  Rep.  1861,  419  (Washington,  D.  CJ— Coues,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii,  1868, 
127  (South  Carolina).— AiJjas',  Bull.  M.  C.  Z.  ii,  1871, 368  (Florida,  in  winter).— 
Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  46  (North  Carolina).— Coues,  Key,  1872,  324. 

Bhync\op8  fulva,  Ljkn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  229.— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  611. 

Shiftichope  cinerascens  et  5rerm»<m,  Spix,  A.  B.  pis.  102,  103  {juniores), 

Ithynchop8  melanuruB,  BoiE.— Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  340  (Demarara). — Cab.,  Schomb. 
Guian.  iii,  761.— ScL.  &  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1866, 201  (Ucayali) ;  1867, 593  (Mexiana) ; 
1867,  764  (Peru). 

Bhynckops  borealUf  Sw.,  An.  in  Men.  1838,  340. 

DiAO.  B.  ro9tro  rubra  nigro  dmidiaiOj  notao  cum  primariU  6  exterioribu$  nigriSf  pogonii$ 
interfiis  prmariarum  4  inieriorum  et  apicibua  a/dt>,  franie  et  gastrcfo  albU  plus  minutto 
roBooeiSf  eaudd  albd  nigra  dimidiatd,  pedibua  rubria, 

ITai.— Warmer  parts  of  America.  South  to  45"  (Darwin),  Various  West  Indian 
Islands.  In  North  America,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  regularly  to  New  Jersey ;  casually^ 
if  at  all,  to  New  England. 

Adult, — Upper  mandible  with  its  culmen  curved  for  its  whole  length,  sinking  a  little 
at  the  base ;  oighest  Just  beyond  the  nostrils ;  gradually  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is 
more  acute  than  that  of  the  lower  mandible,  but  still  very  convex  in  profile;  the  ridge 
sharp  and  narrow  for  its  whole  length.  The  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  are,  from  the 
base  for  half  ite  length,  very  convex  and  bulging,  so  as  to  give  to  the  base  of  the  bill 
a  much  rounded  transverse  outline ;  but  the  sides  gradually  become  more  and  more 
compressed,  till  they  hardly  project  at  all,  but  are  quite  perpendicular.  The  tomia  of 
the  superior  mandible,  frtnn  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  at  first  converge  very  rapidly,  at 
a  quite  obtuse  angle,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  much  inflected  that  the  sides  of  the 
mandible  Just  above  them  look  almost  directly  downward  as  far  as  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  nostrils ;  there  the  tomia  are  parallel,  very  closely  approximated,  with  perfectly 
perpendicular  sides^  leaving  between  them  only  a  narrow  groove  for  the  reception  of 
the  tomial  symphysis  of  the  infeHor  mandible.  The  nasal  groove  is  short  and  wide, 
and  rather  sbaltow,  its  width  and  shallowness  being  caused  by  the  great  difference  in 
amount  of  divergence  of  the  nasal  and  mandibular  processes  of  the  intermaxillary  bone. 
The  nostrils  are  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  groove,  and  are  of  ordinary 
laridine  shape  and  size.  The  feathers  run  far  forward  on  the  broad  and  depressed  base 
of  the  culmen,  with  a  rather  obtuse  angle,  and  then  slope  backward  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  with  a  sinuate  outline,  at  first  concave,  then  convex.  The  lower  mandible 
is  compressed  for  the  whole  of  the  extent  which  is  bare  of  feathers,  except  just  at  the 
extreme  base,  where  the  rami  are  rapidly  approaching  the  median  line ;  very  flexible, 
being  capable  of  being  greatly  bent  in  a  lateral  direction ;  its  tip  with  a  very  thin,, 
sharp  edge,  and  a  broadly  convex  perpendicular  profile  outline.  Its  sides  are  nearly 
erect  and  flat,  bulging  but  slightly  at  the  base,  not  at  all  terminally ;  marked  with 
about  sixty  straight,  very  oblique  ridges  and  sulci,  running  at  an  angle  of  about 
45^  downward  and  backward ;  of  a  length  equal  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
mandible ;  most  distinct  toward  the  middle  of  the  bill,  more  obsolete  toward  either 
extremity.  The  tomial  edges,  of  which  the  symphysis  is  complete  from  a  point  about 
opposite  the  nostrils  to  the  tip,  are  slightly  convexo-declinate  for  their  whole  length ; 
the  gonys,  which  is  as  thin  and  sharp  as  the  tomium,  is  somewhat  more  decidedly  con- 
cav^eclinate.  The  outline  of  the  inferior  mandibular  rami  is  perpendicularly  very 
concave,  horizontally  sinuate,  the  submental  space  being  filled  with  feathers  to  the 
very  symphysis.  The  basal  half,  or  a  little  less,  of  both  mandibles  are  carmine-red, 
the' terminal  half  black. 

The  feet  are  of  moderate  length  for  this  family.  The  tibite  are  naked  for  a  very 
considerable  space,  nearly  half  their  total  length.  This  bare  portion  shows  a  decided 
tendency,  most  marked  on  its  anterior  face,  to  become  transversely  scutellate,  like  the 
tarsus.    The  tarsus  is  defended  anteriorly  by  a  single  row  of  scutella,  which  become 
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obBoleto  toward  the  joint,  and  have  exceedingly  obliqne  margins.  Laterally  and  pos> 
teriorly  there  are  plates,  smull,  regular,  smooth,  of  a  polyhedral  (mostly  hexaeooal) 
shape,  lareest  and  flattest  on  the  sides  of  the  tarsus,  smaller  and  more  roQjifhened 
behind  and  on  the  joint.  The  toes  superiorly  are  defended,  as  is  the  tarsus,  by  scatella, 
the  webs  by  small  reticulated  plates ;  on  the  inferior  surfaces  of  both  the  plates  are 
nearly  obsolete.  The  middle  and  outer  toes  are  of  much  the  same  length,  the  inner 
much  shorter,  the  tip  of  its  claw  reaching  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  hallux  is 
of  moderate  length  for  this  family ;  its  claw  short,  stout,  blunt,  little  curved.  The 
anterior  claws  are  all  long,  slender,  depressed,  moderately  arched,  rather  acute,  the 
inner  edges  of  all  dilated,  that  of  the  middle  one  most  so.  The  inteidigital  membranes 
are  of  the  ordinary  width  and  amount  of  emargination.  The  feet  in  life  ore  carmine- 
red,  in  the  dried  state  dull  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  pink. 

The  wings  are  excessively  long  and  powernil.  The  primaries  are  brood,  their 
rhachides  strong,  outer  five  or  six  of  a  somewhat  falcate  shape,  narrowing  rather  sud- 
denly when  near  the  tip  to  their  only  moderately  acute  ana  rather  rounded  apices. 
The  secondaries  are  short,  broad-  to  their  very  tips,  which  are  rounded,  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  excision  of  the  extremities  of  their  outer  webs.  The  superior  suifgioe 
of  the  wings  is  glossy  black,  like  the  back ;  their  inferior  aspect,  except  a  narrow  line 
along  their  metacarpal  edge,  white  ^  this  color  deepening  toward  the  ends  of  the  nri- 
maries,  first  into  grayish,  and  then  into  blackish.  The  first  six  primaries  are  concoW, 
black,  pure  and  deep  on  their  outer  web,  lighter  and  of  a  brownish  tin^e  on  their 
inner:  their  rhachides  black.  The  inner  four  primaries  are  brown ;  their  inner  webs, 
and  tne  tips  of  both  webs,  white.  The  secouaaries  are  white,  with  a  space  of  dark 
brown  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  their  outer  and  a  small  part  of  their  inner 
webs.  The  amount  of  brown  is  least  on  the  outer  ones ;  increases  on  each  feather  suc- 
cessively, till  the  last  four  secondaries  and  the  tertials  are  brownish-black,  except  a 
narrow  apical  margin. 

The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  being  contained  rather  less  than  three  times  in  the 
wing.  It  is  moderately  emarginate.  The  feathers  are  rather  narrow,  the  central  pair 
rounded  at  their  tips,  the  lateral  ones  converging  to  a  very  obtuse  point.  The  upper 
tail-coverts  are  short,  being  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  tail ;  the  inferior  ones,  how- 
ever, reach  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tips  of  the  central  rectrices.  The  tad  and 
its  under  coverts  are  white,  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  rectrices  more  or  less  obscured 
with  dark  brown,  deepest  on  the  central  pair.  The  superior  coverts  are  black  like  the 
back,  except  the  outer  row  on  each  side,  which  are  white. 

Crown  of  the  head,  its  sides  Just  below  the  eyes,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  whole 
upper  parts,  pore  glossy  black.  The  forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head  below  the 
eye,  siaeiB  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  ports,  pure  white ;  tinged  in  life,  during  the 
nuptial  season,  with  rosy. 

DimenHons. — Length  (of  males),  20 ;  extent  of  wingp,  49 ;  wing  from  fiexnre,  16  to 
16.50 ;  firom  apex  of  longest  secondary  to  tip  of  first  pnmary,  6 ;  toil,  5.50  to  6 :  depth 
of  fork,  1  to  1.25 ;  upper  mandible  along  culmen,  3 ;  along  gape,  4 ;  height  opposite 
middle  of  nostrils,  0.60;  width  at  some  place,  0.45;  length  of  nasal  fossa,  0.75;  of 
nostrils,  0.40 ;  under  mandible  alou^  gonys,  3.75 ;  along  fused  tomia,  3.60 ;  along  gape, 
4.50;  from  feothers  on  its  side  to  tip,  4.10  ;  its  depth  at  deepest  port^  just  anterior  to 
beginning  of  symphisis,  0.60;  depth  at  tip,  about  0.25;  lengtn  of  longest  oblique 
stria,  about  0.40;  tibi»  bore,  1.10;  tarsus,  1.45;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.30;  outer  toe 
ond  clow,  1.20;  inner  toe  ond  clow,  0.95;  hallux  ond  claw,  0.35. 

The  preceding  description  was  taken  from  a  large  ond  very  perfect  specimen  obtained 
in  Florida.  The  dimensions  are  perhaps  somewhat  greater  than  the  overage  of  exam- 
ples, but  not  more  so  than  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  case.  IndividuiUs  vary 
greatlv  in  size,  many  apparently  equally  skdult  examples  being  much  smaller  than  the 
one  whose  dimensions  I  nave  just  given.  I  believe  that  Audubon  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  the  females  are  smaller  than  the  males.  They  will  not  averaj^e  probablv 
more  than  16  or  17  inches  in  length,  by  about  42  in  extent  of  wings,  as  he  has  said. 
I  have  also  found  the  bills  to  be  much  thinner,  lighter,  and  weaker.  In  colors  the 
sexes  hardly  differ  notably. 

Touny-of'the-year.—BWl  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  thinner,  weaker,  its  ridges  less 
sharply  defined,  and  the  two  mandibles  of  less  unequal  length.  General  proportions 
less  than  in  adult.  Bill  brownish-black  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  fading  into  dull 
hom-culor  just  at  its  tip,  lightening  into  more  or  less  intense  fiesh  color,  or  light  I'ed- 
dish,  toward  the  base.  The  strise  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mandible  are  as  numerous  9B, 
but  much  less  distinct  than,  in  the  adult.  Tail  shorter  and  less  deeply  emarginate. 
Legs  and  feet  dull  light  reddish.  Entire  upper  parts  a  rather  light  grayish-brown, 
deepest  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials ;  each  feather  with  a  tolerably  broad  margin 
and  tip  of  white,  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  on  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials. 
Forehead,  sides  of  the  head  below  the  eyes,  the  neck  all  round,  the  edge  of  the  fore- 
arm, inferior  surfaces  of  the  wings,  and  whole  under  parts,  white.  Primaries  almost 
exactly  as  in  the  adults,  except  that  the  iuuermost  have  more  white,  and  there  is  a 
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slight  white  termioal  margin  as  far  as  the  fonrth  or  fifth.  Secondaries  about  as  in  the 
adnlts,  but  their  brown  portions  lighter  and  daller.  Tail  white;  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  central  rectrices,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  others,  with  a  tinge  of  dull  gray- 
ish-brown, deepest  on  the  middle  pair. 

I  once  saw  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  on  the  Potomac  Elver,  near 
Washington.  Otherwise  my  personal  observations  are  confined,  ap  to 
the  present  time,  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  birds  are 
plentifal.  There  I  only  noticed  them  late  in  the  summer  and  during 
the  autamn,  though  I  presume  they  psiss  by  in  the  spring ;  none  breed 
there,  to  my  knowledge.  In  September  they  become  plentiful,  and  so 
continue  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  some  doubtless  remaining 
later.  In  examining  large  numbers  of  specimens  I  found  a  great  differ- 
ence in  size,  and  particularly  in  the  bill.  Some  individuals  are  fully  a 
third  heavier  than  others.  The  bill  varies  over  an  inch  in  length,  and 
especially  in  the  length  of  the  under  mandible.  Sometimes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  mandibles  is  hardly  a  third  of  an  inch,  at  others 
over  an  inch.  The  oblique  strise  on  the  under  one  are  sometimes  obso- 
lete. In  high  condition  the  bill  is  bright  red  (vermilion)  and  black ; 
otherwise  orange  and  black,  or  even  mostly  dusky,  only  yellowish  at 
base.  The  young  in  the  fall  are  curiously  variegated  with  duskv  and 
whitish  above,  few  specimens  being  exactly  alike.  The  liote  of  this 
species  is  instantly,  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  our  other  species 
of  this  family  by  its  deep  guttural  intonation,  more  like  the  croaking  of 
some  Herons  than  the  cries  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  bird  also 
differs  from  its  allies  in  going  in  true  flocks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
gatherings,  however  large,  in  community  of  interest,  that  occur  with 
the  Gulls  and  Terns.  The  birds  move  synchronously,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  any  of  the  others.  They  feed  chiefly  by  night,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  which  time,  in  passing  over  the  harbor, 
one  may  hear  their  hoarse  notes  on  every  hand^  and  see  the  birds  gliding 
swiftly  along  just  over  the  water,  either  singly  or  in  small  flocks. 
During  the  daytime,  when  the  Gulls  and  Terns  are  busy  fishing,  the 
Skimmers  are  generally  seen  reposing  on  the  sand-bars.  They  never 
drop  on  their  prey  on  the  wing,  like  their  allies.  Their  mode  of  feeding 
is  not  exactly  made  out,  but  it  is  believed  they  skim  over  the  surface 
with  the  body  inclined  downward,  the  bill  open,  and  the  under  mandible 
in  the  water,  so  they  really  take  their  prey  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  feeding  of  whales. 
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ExcladiDg  the  Sphenisciy  or  Peogains,  which  may  fonn  a  groap  of  equal  value  with 
-Pygopodes,  tne  latter  consist  of  three  families,  reidily  distingoished,  as  follows: 

Common  charactera. — Feet  palmate  or  lobate.  Legs  feathered  to  the  heel-joiot,  buried 
•in  common  interment  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  situate  far  posterior,  restrictiDg  ter- 
restrial locomotion,  and  necessitating  more  or  less  nearly  erect  attitude  on  land.  Hal- 
lux elevated,  free  or  joined  by  lobe  to  base  only  of  inner  toe,  small  or  altogether 
wanting.  Bill  of  indeterminate  shape,  corneous,  not  lamellate  or  serrate,  not  furnished 
with  a  gular  pouch.  Nostrils  variable  in  shape  and  position,  naked  or  feathered. 
Wings  short,  stiff,  stout,  never  reaching  when  fold<^  to  the  end  and  often  not  to  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Tail  always  short,  sometimes  rudimentary.  Palate  schizagnatbous. 
Carotid  sometimes  single  (in  Fodiceps  and  Mergulus)*  Tibia  often  with  a  Iods  apophy- 
sis. Sternum  variable.  Nature  altricial  or  prsecocial;  young  ptUopsdic  HaEit  nighly 
natatorial  and  urinatorial. 

CoJymhida, — Feet  completely  palmate,  four-toed,  the  hallux  joined  by  its  slight  flap 
to  base  of  inner  toe.  Tarsi  reticulate,  extremely  compressed,  with  smooth  sharp  hinder 
edge.  Tibio-tarsal  Joint  feathered.  Claws  strong,  narrow,  arched.  Bill  leagthened, 
tapering,  acute,  straight,  wholly  hard.  Tail  perlect,  of  many  feathers.  Wiogs  with 
stiff  inner  secondaries  much  shorter  than  the  primaries,  the  primaries  not  emaiginate. 
Lores  Completely  feathered.  Nostrils  linear,  reached  by  the  mntal  anti»,  their  upper 
edge  lobate.  Eye  large.  Back  of  adult  spotted;  young  not  striped  on  head;  no 
crests  or  ruffs  at  any  season.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  slight.  Stemam  with  hmg, 
broad  xiphoid  prolongation  and  shorter  lateral  apophyses.  A  Ions  tibial  apophysis. 
Carotids  double.  Nature  prtecocial.  Eggs  few,  variegated  in  cou>r.  The  very  hw 
species  confined  to  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

Podicipida, — Feet  lobate  and  semipalmate,  four- toed,  the  hallux  free,  with  lane  lobe. 
Tarsi  transversely  souteUate,  compressed,  the  hinder  edge  serrate,  with  a  doaole  row 
of  small  pointed  scales.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  broad,  flat,  obtuse.  Bill 
usually  lengthened  and  straight,  but  the  tip  sometimes  decurved.  Tail  rudiiuentaiy— 
a  mere  tuft  of  downy  feathers.  Wings  with  long,  broad  inner  secondaries  overlyinc 
the  primaries  when  closed ;  primaries  eleven,  seveial  emaxsinate.  Lores  with  a  nakea 
strip.  Nostrils  linear,  oblong  or  oval,  not  lobed,  not  reached  by  the  finmtal  feathea. 
Size  medium  and  small.  Back  of  adult  not  spotted;  young  usually  with  stziped 
head ;  adults  in  breeding  season  usually  with  lengthenea  oomied  crests  or  ruffii  or 
bristly  feathers.  Seasonal  changes  of  plumage  great.  Sternum  short  in  middle  line, 
with  lone  lateral  apophyses.  A  long  tibial  apophysis.  Carotids  niuiJly  (alwa^f) 
single.  Nature  pnecooial.  Eggs  numerous,  plainly  oolored.  The  numecotui  6|ieoiet 
cosmopolitan. 

AlcidcB.^Feet  palmate,  three-toed  (hallux  wanting).  Tarsi  reticulate  or  partly  scu- 
tellate.  Tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Claws  ordinary.  BtUjof  wholly  indeterminate  shape, 
often  much  as  in  ColymhidcB  or  Podicipidas ;  often  curiously  shaped,  with  vadoiu 
ridges,  furrows,  or  homy  protuberances.  Tail  perfect,  of  lew  feathers.  Lores  com- 
pletely feathered.  Nostrils  wholly  variable  in  shape  and  position,  naked  or  feathered. 
Legs  very  variable.  Coloration  variable ;  head  often  with  curious  long  curly  crests. 
No  tibial  apophysis.  Usually  (always  f )  an  anconal  sesamoid,  sometimes  double.  * 
Carotids  usually  double  (single  in  Mergulus).  Nature  altricial.  Eggs  few  or  single^ 
plain  or  variegated.    The  numerous  species  confined  to  the  Northernhemisphere. 

As  stated  at  p.  589,  the  Alcidcd — marine  species  without  representatives  m  the  Mis- 
souri region — will  not  be  presented  in  this  work,  while  the  Colvmhidas  and  Podicipidm 
of  North  America  will  be  treated  monographically.  The  basis  of  the  following  account 
was  prepared  by  the  present  writer  several  years  ago  for  a  report  upon  which  he  was 
then  engaged  with  Dr.  (George  Suckley.*  It  hab,  however,  been  entirely  recast  for  the 
present  purpose,  and  is  altogether  a  different  paper. 

Family  COLYMBID^:  Loons. 

For  diagDosis  see  above. 

By  many  modern  writers  the  Loons  and  Grebes  are  held  as  respectively  composin|^ 
the  subfamilies  Colymhinas  and  Podicipinw,  of  a  single  family,  Colymbidm.  These  divi- 
sions correspond  with  the  Colymhi  pedihus  palmatU  and  C.  pedibva  lobaiUi  of  Gmelin,  the 

*  An  abstract  of  which  was  published  iii  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  for  1862,  pp.  226-1W3. 
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fenera  Colwnhua  and  Podioep*  of  Latham,  and  nearlv  with  tbo  Cepphi  and  Colymbi  of 
^allas.  All  were  united  ander  the  genus  Colymbns  by  Linufeus.*  But  the  groups  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  bear  family  rank.  Temmiuck,  indeed,  separated  them  widely  by 
intervention  of  the  Longipennea  and  AnsereSy  though  this  seems  hardly  permissible.  As 
this  family  contains  but  one  genus,  further  characters  are  considered  under  that  head. 

Qmu9  COLYMBUS,  Linn,  (emend.) 

<  ColymbM,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1735-1766,  and  of  authors.    (Not  of  Illiger,  1811,  nor  of 

Pallas,  1811,  nor  of  Brisson,  1760.) 
<'  Cepphus,  MOhrino,  Gen.  Av.  1752,  69. 

<  Mertju8f  Bkisson,  Om.  1760. 

X  Cepphusj  Pall.,  Zoog.  B.-A.  ii,  1811,  339. 

=  EudyteB,  Iixiger,  Prod.  1811,  282. 

=  Eudites,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829, 144. 

Ch.  Bill  long,  strouff,  straight,  acute,  compressed.  Culmen  convex  or  nearly  straight, 
commissure  corresponaing,  gonys  generally  convex.  Bami  long  separate,  the  gonydeal 
union  usually  denoted  by  m  groove  sometimes  almost  to  tip,  the  angle  always  evident. 
Maxilla  more  or  less  striate  basally.  Mandible  dilated  aJong  tomia,  with  groove  just 
below.  Nasal  foesse  well  marked,  continued  anteriorly  in  sulci.  Nostrils  long,  linear, 
pervious,  subbasal,  reached  by  the  anti»,  and  having  a  peculiar  flap  hangfng  from  the 
upper  border.  Head  densely  and  evenlv  feathered,  with  long  acute  antias  running  into 
tne  nasal  fossae ;  no  naked  spaces  nor  bristly  nor  lengthened  feathers  about  the  head 
or  neck.  Ear  small  and  inconspicuous.  Eye  with  its  anterior  canthus  Just  over  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Wings  moderately  long  (for  this  group),  very  powenul,  concavo- 
convex,  with  somewhit  falcate  primaries,  the  first  longest,  tne  rest  rapidly  graduated, 
the  inner  secondaries  short,  stiff,  broad,  falling  far  short  of  the  ends  of  the  primaries 
in  the  closed  wing.  Tail  short,  out  fully  developed,  rounded,  with  stifflsh  acuminate 
feathers,  but  upper  and  under  coverts  reaching  nearly  to  the  end.  Legs  short,  very 
stout  and  powenul ;  tibi»  feathered  on  the  sumrago ;  tarsi  extremely  compressed,  en- 
tirely reticulated,  with  small  polygonal  scales  ana  smooth  sharp  fore  and  nind  edges. 
Toes  lengthened,  exceeding  the  tarsus,  outer  longest,  inner  shortest  of  the  anterior 
ones,  all  fdll- webbed ;  hallux  small,  slightly  lobea  with  a  flap  oontinaoos  with  base  of 
second  toe.    Claws  strong,  narrow,  obtuse,  convex  above. 

The  three  species  which  compose  the  genus  are  characteristic  of  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere. They  are  heavy,  powenhl,  and  hardy  birds,  eminent  in  powers  of  flight  and 
in  swimming  and  diving,  but  progressing  on  land  with  diflSculty.  They  are  migratory, 
breeding  far  north,  generally  dispersed  in  winter.  The  voice  is  loud,  penetrating,  ana 
raucous ;  the  nature  wild  and  wary.  The  eggs  are  few,  generally  two  or  three.  The 
young  betake  themselves  directly  to  the  water,  near  whicn  the  nest  is  placed — a  rude 
structure  of  rushes  or  oUier  aauatio  vegetation,  built  on  the  ground.  The  sexes  are 
Alike ;  the  young  are  different  m>m  the  old. 

COLYMBUS  TORQUATUS,  Brtinn. 

Great  Korthern  Lood,  or  DiTcr. 

a.  torquatus. 

X^ymhus  torquatus,  BRt^NK.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  134.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
91.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  888.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 278.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phihi.  Acad.  1861,248;  1862,227;  1864,  21.— CouES,  Mem.  Bost. 
Soc  N.  H.  i,  131  (osteology  and  myology }.—Cou£S,  Key,  1872,  334 ;  and  of 
most  late  United  States  writers. 

Cenphus  torquatus f  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  340. 

Colymhus  glacialis,ldss,j  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766, 221  .—Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  588.— Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790, 799,— Forst.,  Phil.  Trans.  Ixii,  1772, 383.— Temm»  Man.  Om. 
1815,  597.— Steph^  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824, 2^3,  pi.  61.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631.— 
SUND.,  Svensk.  F^l.  pi.  53.— Wils.,  Am.  Ora.  ix,  1824,  84,  pi.  74.— Bp.,  Syn. 
1828,  420 ;  List,  1838,  &.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  ii,  1831,  474.— Nutt.,  Man. 
ii,  1834,  513.— AUD.,  Ora.  Biog.  iv,  1838, 43,  pi.  306;  Syn.  1839,  353 ;  B.  Am.  vii, 
1844,  282,  pi.  476.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  :J78  :  and  of  most  authors. 

Eudytes  gladalU,  Iluger.  Prodromus,  Idll,  282.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  397,  pi.  327. 

Euditta  glacialis,  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  144. 

*  Admitting  the  pertinence  of  the  remarks  of  Sundevall  (Meth.  Av.  Teut.  Disp.  1873) 
and  others  on  the  question  of  nomenclature,  we  do  not  tind  it  necessary  to  use  Eudytes 
of  Illiger  for  the  Loons,  to  leave  the  name  Colymbus  for  the  Grebes. 
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ColymbuB  immer,  Lixx.,  Syet.  Nat.  i,  1766, 222.— Gsf.,  Sytt.  Nat  i,  1788, 588.— Lath.,  Ind. 

Oiu.  ii,  1790,  800.— Leach,  Cat.  iei6,  36. 
Colymb*i8  atriguUiriSf  Meyer,  Taschenb.  Vog.  Dentschl.  ii,  449. 
Colymbus  maximus  et  hiemalis,  Breum,  V.  D.  971,  ^2. 

b.  adamaiu 

Colymbus  adamsiif  Gray,  P.  Z.  8.  1859, 167  (Rnssian  Amerioa). — CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad. 

1862,  227  ;  1864,  21  ( crania m).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  63.— Dall  A  Bann.,  Tt. 

Cbio.  Acad,  i,  1869,  308  (Alaska).— Finsch,  Abh.  Nat  iii,  1872  (Alaska). 
Colymbus  tarquatua  var.  adnw$iif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  334. 
Colymbus  glacialiSf  var.,  Swimhoe. 

Hab, — Tbe  Northern  hemisphere.  Var.  adamsii  from  Alaska  and  interior  of  Arctio 
America ;  also,  Asia.    **  England." 

Var.  TORQUATUS :  Common  Loon. 

Adult. — Bill  black,  the  tip  and  catting  edges  sometimes  yellowish.  Feet  black.  Head 
and  neck  deep  glossy  greenish-black,  with  lustrous  purplish  reflections  ou  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  head.  A  patch  of  sharp  white  streaks  on  the  throat,  and  another 
larger  triangalar  patch  of  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  neck  lower  down,  the  two  last 
nearly  or  quite  meeting  behind,  separate  in  front.  Sides  of  breast  striped  with  black 
and  white.  Entire  upper  parts,  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries,  and  sides  under  the 
wings,  deep  glossy  bluish-green ;  all  except  the  sides  thickly  marked  with  white  spots; 
those  of  the  scapulars,  tertials,  and  middle  back,  large,  square,  and  regular ;  those  of 
other  parts  smaller,  oval,  smallest  on  runip,  most  numerous  on  wing.co verts.  Upper 
tail-coverts  greenish-block^  immaculate.  Wing-quills  browuish-bluck,  lighter  on  inner 
webs.  Under  surface  of  wings,  axillars,  and  under  parts  generally  fixim  the  neck,  pure 
white ;  the  lower  belly  with  a  dusky  band. 

rating.— Bill  smaller  than  in  the  adult,  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  and 
cervix  dull  brownish-black ;  other  upper  parts  similar,  but  the  feathers,  especially  of 
the  foreback.  with  li^ht  gray  edgings.  Primaries  black,  with  brown  inner  welM.  Tail 
feathers  with  gray  tips.  Traces  of  lighter  and  darker  lineation  on  sides  of  breast 
Sides  of  head  mottled  with  ashy  and  whitish ;  chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  and  whole 
under  ports,  white. 

DimenMOfM.— Length  31  to  36  inches:  wing,  12.50  to  14.25;  bill,  2.75  to  3  along  cul- 
men  ;  gape,  4  to  4.25 ;  height  at  nostrils,  about  0.80 ;  width  there,  about  0.40 ;  tarsus, 
3  to  3.^ ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  4.25  to  5. 

Hab, — ^Tho  Northern  hemisphere.   In  winter,  generally  dispersed  in  the  United  States. 

The  white  throat-patch  consists  usually  of  five  or  six  streaks;  in  this,  as  in  the  lat* 
eral  neck-stripes,  the  individual  feathers  are  broadly  black,  with  sharp  white  edges 
toward  their  ends.  The  texture  of  the  feathers  is  peculiar — ^the  outer  sur&ce  is  hol- 
lowed, with  raised  edges  of  specially  firm,  smooth,  polished  character,  so  that  these 
patches  may  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  The  white  spiots  on  the  back  occur  in  a  pair  on 
each  feather  near  its  end,  their  aggregation  in  fuiy  region  being  therefore  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  feathers  themselves. 

Beginning  binomial  nomenclature  at  1758,  the  name  tnrquatus,  Briinn.  (1764),  ante- 
dates glacialiSf  Linn.  (1766).    No  synonyms  require  discussion. 

Var.  ADAMSII :  Yellow-billed  Loon. 

Ch.  Larger  than  C.  torquatuSy  with  the  bill  rather  larger  and  somewhat  differently 
shaped  and  colored.  Bill  about  equaling  h^ad,  longer  than  tarsus,  much  compressed,  tip 
very  acute,  not  at  all  decurved,  the  culmen  being  almost  perfectly  straight,  as  Uie  com- 
missure also  is.  Gonys  straight  or  nearly  so  to  the  angle,  which  is  very  prominent. 
Frontal  anti»  reaching  beyond  middle  of  nostrils.  Bill  fine  light  yellowish  horn-color, 
only  dusky  at  base.  Head  and  neck  deep  steel-blue,  with  purplish  and  violet  i^ee- 
tions,  glossed  only  on  the  cervix  with  aeep  green.  Throat-patch  of  white  streaks 
smaller  than  in  torquatus,  but  the  individual  streaks  larger,  as  are  those  of  the  neck- 
patches.  White  spots  of  upper  parts  larger  than  in  torquatus,  rectangular  instead  of 
square  on  the  scapulars  and  tertials,  being  somewhat  longer  than  brc^.  Bill  along 
oulmeu,  3.50  to  3.75 ;  along  gape.  5  to  5.25 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.d5  to  1.10 ;  width,  0.40  to 
0.50;  tarsus,  3.50;  outer  toe,  4.65  to  5.10.  General  dimensions  somewhat  exceeding 
those  of  torquatus f  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  bill. 

A  comparative  table  of  characters  is  subjoined : 

Var,  TOKQUATU8 :  Culmen,  2.75  to  3 ;  gape,  4  to  4.25 ;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  aver- 
age, under  1.    Bill  along  culmen  shorter  than  tarsus.    Color  of  bill  mostly  block,  its 
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ouluien  convex;  commisenro  somewliat  (lecnrved:  gouys  convex,  with  slight  angle. 
Frontal  autiw  falling  short  of  middle  of  nostrils.  Gloss  of  head  and  ueck  mostly  green. 
White  spots  of  back  nearly  square. 

Var.  ADAMSii :  Culmen,  atK>nt  3.75 ;  gape,  about  5 ;  height  of  bill  at  nostrils,  aver- 
age,  over  1.  Bill  along  cnlmen  longer  than  tarsus.  Color  of  bill  mostly  yellow;  its 
cnlmen  nearly  straight';  commissure  straight ;  gonys  st^light^,  with  prominent  angle. 
Frontal  antise  reaching  middle  of  nostrils.  Gloss  of  head  and  neck  mostly  blue.  White 
spots  of  back  longer  than  broad. 

The  type  of  this  form  was  from  Russian  America,  now  Alaska.  Numer- 
ous specimens  in  breeding  plumage  have  been  received  at  the  Smith- 
sonian from  various  parts  of  Arctic  America.  The  form  appears  to  have 
been  also  recorded  in  Asia,  and  is  even  quoted  from  England.  I  have 
seen  no  United  States  examples ;  nor  have  I  recognized  the  bird  in  its 
young  plumage,  when,  probably,  it  could  not  be  distinguished  with  any 
certainty  from  ordinary  torquatus.  Specimens  are  labeled  as  having 
the  iris  light  reddish-brown,  the  feet  olivaceous. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctions  in  the  size,  shape,  and  color  of  the 
bill,  I  am  now  rating  this  bird  as  a  variety  of  torquatus^  being  satis- 
fled  that  the  characters  intergrade  with  those  of  the  latter. 

V 

COLYMBUS  ARCTICUS,  Linn. 
Black-throated  Diver* 

a.  arcticus, 

Colymhu8  arcticus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  17G6,  221.— Gm.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  587. — Lath., 
Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  800.— BrCnn.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  No.  133.— Temm.,  Man.  Om. 
1815,  599.— Steph..  Gen.  Zool.  xii,  1824,  236.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Enr.  1840, 
91.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631,  pi.  171.— Sund.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  53.— Bp.,  Syn* 
1828,  420 ;  List,  1838,  65  — Aud.,  Orn.  Biog.  iv,  1838,  345;  pL  346 ;  Syn.  1839, 
354  ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  295,  pi.  477.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834, 517.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F. 
B.  A.  ii,  1831,  475.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  888 ;  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866.  300 
(New  York).— CouKS,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 228.— CouES,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1868, 
309  (New  England).— Dall  &  Bann.,  Tt.  Chic.  Acad.  1869,  307  (Alaska).— 
FiNSCH,  Abh.  Nat.  lii,  1872,  74  (Alaska).— Coues,  Key,  1872, 334.— Coues,  EUi- 
ott's  Prybilov  IslandB.  1874.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x,  1874,  392  (Illinois) ; 
aud  of  authors  generally. 

CeppTius  arcticu8j  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  91. 

Eudytee  arcticus.  III.,  Prod.  1811,  282.— Naum.,  V.  D.  xii,  1844,  418,  pi.  328. 

Colymbua  macrorhynchoSf  Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  974. 

Colymbus  megarhynchoSf  Brehm,  Naum.  v,  1855,  300 ;  Y.  D.  974. 

Colymhus  halthicuSf  Hornsch.,  Verz.  Pommersch.  Yog.  21. 

"  Colymbus  ignotus  et  leucopuSf  Beciist.,  Naturg.  iv,  782." 

b.  pacificus. 

Colymhuft  pacificus^  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 889.— CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862, 228.— Coop. 

&  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 279.— Coues,  Ibis,  1866,  273  (Southern  Call- 

fomia).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 100. 
Colymbus  arcticus  var.  pacificus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  335. 

ffab, — The  Northern  hemisphere.  Yar.  pacificus  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America. 

• 

This  species,  which  was  not  noticed  by  either  of  the  Expeditions,  appears  to  he  a 
more  northerly  bird  than  the  last,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  it  is  rare  in  the 
United  States.  Audubon,  however,  states  that  it  comes  as  far  south  as  Texas.  The 
Pacific  variety  is  a  common  bird  on  the  coast  of  Calif omia  in  winter. 

Var.  ARCTICTJS :  Black-throated  Diver. 

Char.  Bill  generally  as  in  tormMxtuSy  but  smaller ;  color  black.  Chin,  throat,  and 
neck  in  front,  ulack,  with  purplisn  and  violet  reflections  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  grad- 
ually fading  into  a  fine,  clear  bluish-gray,  deepest  on  the  forehead,  lighest  behindT  and 
separated  m)m  the  black  of  the  throat  by  a  series  of  white  streaks.  A  orescent  of  short, 
white  streaks  across  upper  throat ;  sides  of  breast  striped  with  pure  white  and  glossy 
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black,  these  stripes  nearly  meetiDg  in  front.  Entire  upper  parts  deep,  gloesy  greeniah- 
black,  each  feather  of  scapulars  and  interscapular*  with  a  white  spot  near  end  of  each 
web ;  those  of  the  scapulars  largest,  forminc  four  patches  in  transyerse  rows.  Wing- 
ooYert«  thickly  speckled  with  small  ovate  white  spots.  Inner  webs  of  quills  and  tail 
feathers  below,  light  grayish-brown.  Sides  under  wings  like  back.  Lining  of  wings 
and  entire  under  parts  from  the  neck,  pure  white,  with  a  nacrow  dusky  band  across 
lower  belly ;  under  tail-coverts  dusky,  tipped  with  white. 

Young. — Bill  light  bluish-j|ray,  dusky  along  the  ridge.  Iris  brown.  Feet  dusky. 
Upper  part  of  head  and  neck  dark  grayish-brown ;  sides  of  head  dark  grayish-wbite, 
mmntely  streaked  with  brown.  Upper  parts  with  a  reticulated  or  scaly  appearance^, 
the  feathers  beiug  brownish-black  with  broad  bluish-gray  margins ;  the  ramp  dull 
brownish-gray.  Primaries  and  their  coverts  brownisE-biack ;  seoondbries  and  tail 
feathers  dusky,  margined  with  gray.  Forepart  of  neck  ffrayish-white,  minutely  and 
faintly  dotted  with  brown ;  its  sides  below  streaked  witn  the  same.  Lower  parts,  in- 
clndins  nuder  sur&ce  of  wines,  pure  white,  the  sides  of  the  body  and  rump,  with  part 
of  the  lower  tail-covorts,  dusKy,  edged  with  bluish-gray.    {AnduUm,) 

Dimen^ioMfi. —Winjg;,  11.75 ;  bill  along  culmen,  2.45 ;  along  gape,  3^40 ;  its  height  at 
nostrils,  0.65 ;  its  width  there,  0«35 ;  tarsus,  2.90 ;  outer  toe  and  claw,  3.80. 

The  foregoing  description  is  taken  from  a  fine  adult  European  specimen,  no  an<]^aes- 
tibnablo  North  American  one  being  before  me.  The  account  of  the  young  is  derived 
from  Audubon.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  recognized  it  from  North  America^  the  young 
of  the  arciicu8  type  before  me  being  apparently  all  var.  padJUma.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  young  of  torquatiis  by  its  aecidedly  inferior  size.  The  questions 
arising  from  consideration  of  var.  pacifious  are  treated  under  the  next  head. 

Var.  PACIFICUS :  Pacific  Black-throaied  Diver. 

In  1858  Mr.  Lawrence  separated,  ''with  some  hesitation,^'  two  specimens  of  the 
arcticus  type  from  that  species,  under  the  name  of  ^ctficus,  on  the  ground  of  smaller 
size,  and  especially  smaller,  weaker  bill.  A  young  bird  in  the  Philadelphia  collection, 
''which  may  have  come  from  the  Pacific,"  being  exactly  like  the  types  oi paxAfieuB; 
and  the  fact  that  young  arcHcus  is  described  as  closely  resembling  youug  torquatus, 
whereas  the  types  of  paciftcus  are  quite  different,  strengthened  the  opmion  that  paoificiu 
was  distinct,  and  I  so  treated  it  in  1862.  But  now,  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  types  and 
several  fully  adult  specimens  before  me,  I  reduce  the  differences  merely  to  a  point  of 
size,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  variable  in  this  family.  The  biid  is  evidently 
only  a  slight  variety,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  examination  of  specimens : 

No.  217%,  Mus.  8mith.  Inst.,  adult,  Europe :  Bill  moderately  stout,  little  compressed, 
shorter  than  head  or  tarsus,  tip  rather  acute,  culmen  regularly  convex  throughout, 
commissure  greatly  decnrved,  under  outline  straight  to  the  anele,  gonys  straight,  angle 
well  defined.  Culmen,  2.45 ;  gape,  3.40 ;  height  at  nostril,  0.65  ,*  width  there,  0.& ; 
wing,  11.75. 

No.  16014,  adult,  Fraser's  River,  collected  by  Dr.  Kennerly  on  the  Northwest  Bound- 
ary Survey :  Apparently  pure  arcticus.  Wing,  11.75 ;  tarsus,  2.90 ;  outer  toe,  3.80 ;  thus 
fully  as  large.  The  upper  mandible  is  shot  away  from  the  nostrils,  but  according  to 
the  under  mandible  the  bill  was  0.25  shorter  than  in  the  preceding ;  its  height  at  base 
is  the  same. 

No.  17052,  intermediate  in  age,  California :  Smaller.  Wins,  11.30 ;  tarsus,  2.85 ;  outer 
toe,  3.55 ;  culmen,  2 ;  gape,  2.90 ;  height  of  bill  at  base,  0.48.  The  bill  is  considerably 
shorter  and  slenderer  than  in  the  European;  the  culmen  decidedly  convex;  gonyi 
convex. 

No.  20229,  adult.  Great  Slave  Lake :  Smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding.  Wing, 
only  11 ;  tarsus,  2.60 ;  outer  toe,  3.60 ;  culmen,  2.05 ;  gape,  3^;  height  of  bill  at  base^ 
0.50.    The  bill  thus  differs  little  from  the  preceding. 

No.  9924,  young,  Pugef  s  Sound :  A  type  of  the  species ;  about  the  size  and  propor- 
tions of  17052.  Wing,  11.'20;  tarsus,  2.80 ;  culmen,  2.12  j  gape,  3;  height.  0.50.  This 
has  the  bill  a  little  larger  than  in  17052,  the  culmen  considerably  curved,  the  sonydeal 
angle  pretty  well  defined.  (Difference  in  length  of  culmen  between  this  and  the  £a- 
ropeau  specimen,  about  0.30 ;  the  wing  only  0.75  shorter.) 

No.  20231,  adult,  M'Kenzie's  Hiver :  Small.  Wing,  barely  11 ;  tarsus,  2.50 ;  outer  toe, 
3.50;  culmen  only  1.90 :  height  of  bill,  0.45.  This  has  the  smallest,  straightest,  and 
slenderest  bill  of  all.  The  culmen  is  even  a  little  concave  at  the  nostrils ;  commissure 
perfectly  straight ;  gonydeal  angle  slight.  W'ere  this  shape  and  size  of  bill  constant^ 
a  species  might  be  predicated. 

No.  11862,  young,  Fraser's  River :  Smallest  of  the  specimens.  Wing,  10.75 ;  tarsus, 
2.75 ;  outer  too,  3.80  ;  culmen,  2 ;  gape,  2.85  ;  height  of  bill,  0.45.  The  bill  resembles 
some  others  of  the  foregoing  more  than  it  does  that  of  20231. 

The  complete  graduation  is  established  by  the  above  series,  showing  that  we  can  onlj 
recognize  a  var.  padfwm  as  one  extreme  of  an  unbroken  chain. 
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There  is  something  very  cnrions  in  the  relationships  that  many  birds  of  the  families 
Colynibidce  and  PodicipidtB  bear  to  each  other.  Most  of  the  species  are,  as  it  were,  dupli- 
cated ;  that  is,  there  is  another  scarcely  differing  except  in  the  size,  one  being  the 
fratercuhf  or  "little  brother,"  of  the  other.  This  fact  is  easily  illnstrated,  taking  onr 
several  species  as  examples.  Our  common  Loon  is  the  fratercule  of  C.  adimsii,  described 
by  Mr.  Gray,  in  1859,  from  Rnssian,  and  lately  found  extensively  dispersed  in  British 
America.  It  is  larger  than  torquatns,  with  a  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  larger  bill, 
differently  shaped,  and  mostlv  vellow  instead  of  wholly  black ;  there  are  also  some 
differences  in  the  coloration  of  the  plumage.  The  Pacific  Diver  is  the  smaller  repre- 
pentative  of  the  Black-throated  :  it  has  also  a  disproportionately  smaller  and  slenderer 
bill.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1858,  from  young  birds  taken  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States ;  but  since  that  time  great  numbers  of  the  adults 
have  been  secured,  my  examination  of  which  has  convinced  me  that  the  only  differ- 
cneee  are  those  just  stated.  The  Red-throated  Loon  also  has  its  smaller  race,  though 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  formally  reoognized ;  I  have  seen  some  full-grown  ones 
scarcely  two-thirds  the  avera^  size.  Amonc  the  Grebea  the  rule  is  finely  illustrated  in 
the  cases  of  P.  ocddentalis  and  r,  clarkii.  All  the  American  Red-necked  Grebes  I  have  seen 
have  been  larger,'and  otherwise  different  from  the  European  P.  grisdaena.  I  recognize 
them  as  varietolly  distinct  under  Reinhardt's  name  of  P.  holbdlH,  There  are  said  to  be 
similar  races  of  the  Homed  Grebes  (P.  comutw),  but  here  the  difference  is  not  very 
evident.  The  American  and  European  Eared  Grebes  are  singularly  correlated ;  whilo 
of  the  same  size,  they  differ  constantly  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  wing,  as  I  showed 
some  years  since,  in  separating  our  bird,  under  the  name  of  P.  califomicusy  from  P.au- 
ritus.  There  are  relations  of  corresponding  character  between  the  Dabchick  of  Europe 
(Sylbcocffclus  minor)  and  that  of  Central  America  {S.  dominicus) ;  between  the  North  and 
South  American  Dabchick  {Podilymhu8  padiceps  and  P.  antarcHcus) ;  while  among  exotic 
forms  severar geographical  races  or  subspecies  are  easily  reoognized. 

The  Pacific  Diver,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  confined  to  the  West,  and 
in  the  United  States  chiefly  to  the  coast  itself;  but  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  Western  British  America.  With  us  it  is  only  known  as  a  winter  res- 
ident, at  which  season  it  reaches  our  extreme  southern  border,  if  not 
still  further ;  in  the  spring  it  passes  north,  and  breeds  as  high  as  ex- 
plorers have  penetrated.  I  had  rare  opportunities  of  studying  these 
birds  while  I  was  in  Southern  California,  in  November,  1865.  They 
were  very  plentiful  about  the  bay  of  San  Pedro.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  their  remarkable  familiarity ;  they  were  tamer 
than  any  other  water-fowl  I  have  seen.  They  showed  no  concern  at  the 
near  approach  of  a  boat,  scarcely  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  of 
diving,  in  which  the  whole  family  excels,  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  shoot- 
ing as  many  as  I  wanted.  They  even  came  up  to  the  wharves,  and 
played  about  as  unconcerned  as  domestic  Ducks ;  they  constantly  swam 
around  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  all  their  motions, 
both  on  and  under  the  clear  water,  could  be  studied  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  if  the  birds  had  been  placed  in  artificial  tanks  for  the  purpose. 
Now  two  or  three  would  ride  lightly  over  the  surface,  with  the  neck 
gracefully  curved,  propelled  with  idle  strokes  of  their  broad  paddles  to 
this  side  and  that,  one  leg  after  the  other  stretched  at  ease  almost  hori- 
zontally backward,  while  their  flashing  eyes,  first  directed  upward  with 
curious  sidelong  glance,  then  peering  into  the  depths  below,  sought  for 
some  attractive  morsel.  In  an  instant,  with  the  peculiar  motion,  impos- 
sible to  describe,  they  would  disappear  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  a 
little  foam  and  bubbles  to  mark  where  they  w^ent  down,  and  I  could 
follow  their  course  under  water ;  see  them  shoot  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness through  the  limpid  element,  as,  urged  by  powerful  strokes  of  the 
webbed  feet  and  beats  of  the  half  opened  wings,  they  flew  rather  than 
swam ;  see  them  dart  out  the  arrow-like  bill,  transfix  an  unlucky  fish, 
and  lightly  rise  to  the  surface  again.  While  under  wia^ter,  the  bubbles 
of  air  carried  down  with  them  cling  to  the  feathers,  and  they  seem  be- 
spangled with  glittering  jewels,  borrowed  for  the  time  from  their  native 
element,  and  lightly  parted  with  as  they  leave  it,  when  they  arrange 
their  feathers  with  a  slight  shiver,  shaking  ofl:'  the  last  sparkling  drop. 
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The  feathers  look  as  dry  as  if  the  bird  had  never  been  under  water ;  the 
fish  is  swallowed  head  first,  with  a  enrioas  jerking  motion,  and  the  bird 
again  swims  at  ease,  with  the  same  gracefdl  curve  of  the  neck. 

COLYMBUS  SEPTENTRIOXALIS,  Linn. 

Red-tbroated  DiTer. 

Ckflipuhus  seph-ntrionalU,  LiXN.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  220  (adoU).— Lath.,  Ind.  Oni.  ii,  1790, 
801.— Temm.,  Mod.  1815,  602.— Boie,  IbIs,  1822,  561.-8teph.,  G.  Z.  xu,  1824, 
238.— Keys.  &  Buls.,  Wirb.  Ear.  1840,  91.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  631.— SuHD., 
SveDsk.  Fogh  pi.  53.— Bp.,  8yD.  1828,  421 ;  List,  1838,  65.— 8w.  &  Rich.,  F.  B. 
A.  ii,  1831,  476.— NCTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  519.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  20,  pL 
202;  8yD.  1839,  354;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  299,  pi.  47a— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  380.* 
Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1858,  890 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Tiii,  1^^,  300  (New  York).— Couxa, 
Pr.  Philo.  Acad.  1862,  228.— Newt.,  Ibia,  1865,  317  (Spitzbergen).— Coop.  A 
Buck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  279.— Dall  Sl  Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869, 307 
(Alaska).- FmscH,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  75  (Alaska).— Turnb.,  B.  £.  Pa.  1869, 
39  (rather  rare).— CouES,  Key,  1872,  335 ;  and  of  aathors  generaUy. 

Ceppkus  8eptentrionali8f  PalIm.  Zoog.  Rosso- As.  ii,  1811, 342. 

Eudytes  BepientrionalU,  Iix.,  Prod.  1811,  282.— Naum.,  Yog.  D^t.  xii,  1844,  435,  pi.  329. 

Coltpahus  iimiiii^,  BRt^NN.,  Orn.  Bor.  1764,  :^  (adult). 

Colymbu9  stellaius,  BrI^nn.,  Gm.  Bor.  1764,  No.  130  (yonng).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat  i,  1788, 
587.— Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  800.- Leach,  Cat.  1816,  35. 

Cepphus  8tellatu8f  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  — . 

ColynibuB  horealis,  BrCnn.,  Om.  Bor.  1764,  No.  131.— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  SOL— 
Brehm,  V.  D.  1831,  979. 

CoJjfmbus  8triatu8f  Gm.,  8y8t.  Nat.  i,  17^,  586  (youn^).— Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  802. 

ColymbuB  rvfogularit^  Meyer,  Tasch.  Deutsch.  Yog.  ii,  453. 

Colymhus  microrhynchus,  Brehm.,  Naum.  v,  1855,  300. 

JSdb.— The  Northern  hemisphere. 

Char.  Bill  usually  slenderer  than  iu  the  foregoing;  culm  en  slightly  concaTe  at  the 
nostrils,  gently  convex  to  tip,  which  is  rather  obtuse  and  a  little  decurved.  Outline  of 
rami  nearly  straight ;  gonys  slightly  convex.  Frontal  anl^^es  scarcely  extending  beyond 
base  of  nostrils.  Tarsus  relatively  rather  longer  than  iu  foregoing  species,  alwnt  four- 
£fths  the  middle  toe. 

Adult — Bill  black,  rather  lighter  at  the  tip.  Crown  and  broad  cervical  stripe  f^omy 
greenish-black,  the  latter  thickly  streaked  with  white,  which  streaks,  on  the  sides  oi 
the  breast,  spread  so  as  to  nearly  meet  in  front.  Throat  and  sides  of  head  dear  bloisli- 
gray.  A  large,  well-defined,  triangular,  chestnut-brown  throat-patch.  Entire  upper 
parts  and  sides  under  the  wings  deep  brownish-black,  with  greenish  gloss,  everywhero 
profusely  spotted  with  white,  the  spots  small,  oval.  Primaries  blackish,  paler  on  the 
inner  webs.  Tail  narrowly  tipped  with  white.  Under  parts  and  lining  of  wings  white, 
the  axillars  with  narrow,  dusky  shaft-streaks,  and  the  lower  belly,  with  some  of  the 
under  tail-coverts,  dusky. 

Young, — Bill  mostly  light  bluish-white,  with  dusky  ridge.  Crown  of  head  and  neck 
behind  bluish-gray,  the  feathers  of  the  former  bordered  with  whitish.    Entire  upper 

Sarts  brownish-  or  grayish-black,  everywhere  profaselpr  marked  with  small  oval  and 
near  spots  of  white.  Throat  without  red  patch,  its  sides  and  those  of  the  the  head 
mottled  with  dusky.    Other  parts  as  in  the  adult. 

DimensionB, — Length,  about  27 ;  wing,  11  or  less ;  bill  along  culmen,  2;  along  gape,  3; 
height  at  nostril,  0.50 ;  width  there,  0.35 ;  tarsus,  2.75 ;  outer  toe,  3.50. 

This  species  varies  greatlv  in  general  size,  and  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  profuse  spotting  of  the  upper 
parts,  as  well  as,  when  adult,  by  the  red  throat-patch.  The  spots  are  smaUest  and  moel 
numerous  on  the  wing-coverts  and  upper  back,  where  they  grade  into  the  atreaks  of 
the  hind  neck ;  largest  on  the  tertials,  scapulars,  and  sides  under  the  wings,  where  they 
are  rather  lines  than  spots,  and  are  fewest,  or  almost  wanting,  on  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  marking  results  from  a  small  spot  or  stripe  near  the  end  of  each  featiier, 
on  the  edge  of  each  web ;  there  is  occasionally  a  second  pair  nearer  the  base  of  tbe 
feather.  The  amount  of  spotting  is  very  variable  with  inaividnals ;  in  the  young  the 
spots  are  always  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  adults,  and  usually  lengthened 
into  oblique  lines,  producing  a  regular  diamond-shaped  reticulation. 

A  specimen  (No.  9923)  collected  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  on  ihe  Northwestern  BoondATy 
Survey,  is  an  albino— a  state  I  have  not  observed  in  either  of  the  other  species.  T/ie 
neck  and  upper  parts  are  pure  white,  irregularly  mottled  with  patches  of  light  reddish- 
nsh,  of  which  color  are  the  primaries,  wing-coverts  and  flanks.  The  bill  is  slenderer 
and  more  recurved  than  usual,  the  culmen  being  concave  throaghont,  Tbe  specuuea 
measured  24  by  44  in  extent,  the  wing  9.90. 
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Family  PODICIPIDiE:  Grebes. 

Bill  of  variable  lenffth,  mach  longer  or  shorter  than  head ;  colmeu  Qsnallj"  about 
straight,  sometimes  a  little  concave,  or  quite  convex,  especially  at  the  end.  Commis- 
sure nearly  straight,  but  more  or  less  corresponding  with  the  curve  of  the  culmen, 
usually  sinuate  at  base.  Under  outline  of  bill  in  general  convex,  with  slight  gouydeal 
angle  or  none.  Sides  of  bill  more  or  less  striate.  Nasal  fosssB  well  marked,  the  nostrils 
near  their  termination.  Nostrils  linear  and  pervious  (broader  in  Podilymbua),  upper 
edga  straight,  not  lobed.  Frontal  extension  of  feathers  considerable^  and  usuidly 
anii»  run  still  further  into  the  nasal  fossa.  A  groove  olon^  the  symphysis  of  the  man- 
dible extends  often  nearly  to  the  tip.  Eyes  far  forward,  with  a  loral  strip  of  bore  skin 
running  thence  to  base  of  upper  mandible,  very  narrow  in  the  typical  forms,  broader 
in  TacKybaplea  and  PodilymkuB,  Hood  usually  adorned  in  the  breeding  season  with 
variously  len^hened  colored  crests  or  rufis ;  when  these  ore  wanting  the  frontal  feath- 
ers may  be  bristly.  Neck  usually  long,  slender,  and  sinuous.  Plumage  thick  and  com- 
pact, smoothly  imbricated  above,  below  of  a  pieculiar  smooth,  satiny  texture.  Wings 
short  but  ample,  very  concavo-convex ;  primaries  eleven^*  narrow,  somewhat  falcate, 
graduated,  the  three  or  four  outer  ones  attenuate  on  one  or  both  webs ;  secondaries 
short  and  broad ;  tertials  very  long,  hiding  the  rest  of  the  quills  when  the  wing  is 
closed.  Bastard  quills  unusually  long,  their  tips  reaching  over  half  way  to  the  ends 
of  the  primaries.  Greater  coverts  also  very  long.  Tail  rudimentary,  represented  by 
a  tuft  of  downy  feathers,  t  Characters  of  the  feet  peculiar ;  for  in  other  lobe-footed 
birds,  OS  Phaloropes  and  Coots,  the  lobation  is  of  a  different  character.  Tarsi  exceed- 
ingly compressed,  with  only  a  slightly  thickened  tract  within  which  the  tendons  pass. 
Front  edge  a  single  smooth  row  of  overlapping,  the  hinder  serrate,  with  a  double  row 
of  x>ointed  scales ;  sides  re^arly  transversely  scutellate,  as  are  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  toes,  the  latter  being  inferiorly  reticulate  with  an  edgin^^  of  pectinated  scales. 
Toes  flattened  out  and  further  widened  with  broad  lobes,  especially  wide  toward  the 
end,  and  at  base  connected  for  a  varying  distance  by  interdigitsd  webs.  Hind  too 
highly  elevated,  broadly  lobate,  free.  Claws  short,  broad,  flat,  obtuse,  of  squarish 
shape ;  that  of  the  hallux  minute.  Tarsus  no  longer  or  much  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw ;  outer  toe  usually  rather  longer  than  the  middle ;  the  inner  the  shortest 
of  the  anterior  ones. 

This  is  a  very  natural  group  of  numerous  closely-related  species.  Extremes  of  form 
may  be  seen  in  PodioqM  accidentalia  and  Podiljfmlms  podicgoa.  There  are  but  two  strongly 
marked  genera,  though  many  have  been  institute.  Txiese  genera,  one  of  which  has 
several  subdivisions,  may  be  defined  as  follows,  to  include  all  the  subgenera  found  in 
North  America : 

Analysis  of  North  American  gen'jra  and  subgenera. 

A.  Bill  slender  or  only  moderately  stout,  paragnathous,  acute.  Nostrils 
narrow  or  linear.  Loral  bare  strip  narrow.  Frontal  feathers  uurinal. 
Tarsus  generally  but  little,  if  any,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe — at 
least  three-fourths  as  long.  Scmipalmation  of  toes  iLodernte. 
Lobe  of  hallux  broad.  Usually  with  conspicuuus  crests  or  Tufta 
during  the  breeding  season Podickps. 

1.  Bill  longer  than  head,  extremely  slender  «iri  I  acute.    Tardus 

equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.    Crests  and  rufis  blight. 

Large •. .  Jichmopkorus. 

2.  Bill  not  longer  than  head,  mcnlerately  stuut.    Tarsus  shorter 

than  middle  toe  and  claw.    Crents  and  riitf:i  decided.    Size 

over  10  inches. Podiccps. 

3.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  not  two-thirds  the  tarsus,  (juite 

stout.  Tarsus  about  three-fourths  the  middle  toe.  Outer 
and  middle  toes  equal.  No  decided  crests  or  ruffs.  Small ; 
length  10  inches  or  less Taehybapies. 

*  A  greater  number  than  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  other  birds,  with  few  excep- 
tions.   The  same  number  is  stated  to  occur  among  Phasianidcs* 

t  **The  tail  of  the  Grebes  is  usually  described  as  a  small  tuft  of  feathers,  but  on 
carefully  removing  the  coverts  and  downy  ports  the  tail  may  be  satisfactorily  traced. 
In  this  species  [P.  cristaius']  there  ore  fourteen  feathers ;  on  each  side  seven,  arranged  in 
a  semicircular  manner.  Tne  two  middle  feathers  ore  separated  to  the  distance  of  about 
one-twelfth,  and  the  two  outer  or  lateral  approach  each  other  below,  leaving  an  interval 
of  about  the  same  space.  When  the  feathers  are  broken  across  their  bases,  which  they 
frequently  are,  there  is  thus  produced  an  appearance  of  a  small  circular  tuft.  When 
I)erfect,  they  are  about  1^  inches  long,  and  arched,  with  loose  barbs,  downy  at  their 
extremity."    {Audubon.) 
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B.  Bill  stoat,  epicDatbous,  obtuse.  Commissure  decurred  nbnintly  at 
eud.  Nostrils  broadly  oval.  Loral  bare  strip  broad.  Frontal 
featbers  bristly.  Tarsus  not  three-fourtbs  tbe  middle  toe.  Semi- 
palmation  of  toes  extensive.  Lobe  of  ballnx  moderate.  No  decided 
crests  or  ruffs : Podilvmbcs. 

Tbe  foregoing  appears  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of  the  forms ;  and  the  analysis  ia 
nearly  earned  down  to  the  species,  there  beins^  but  one  group  in  North  America  ountain- 
ing  two  or  more  species.  .£ckmapkaru8f  in  its  Targe  size,  slender  form,  very  lonj?,  lender, 
acute  bill,  and  long  tarsi,  forms  one  extreme.  Next  comes  Podicepa  proper,  as  uJostratea 
by  P.  cristatuSj  in  which  the  rufb  and  crests  reach  their  highest  development  In  P.  eor- 
nutMf  auritua,  and  grieeigena,  the  crests  and  ruffis  decrease  in  development  sucoeesively, 
while  the  bill  srows  stouter;  in  the  latter,  moreover,  the  tarsus  is  relatively  the 
shortest.  But  these  four  species  need  not  be  even  subgenerically  distinguished.  The 
way  is  directly  opened  to  tbe  subgenus  TachyhaptcSy  yeir  small,  with  short,  stoat  bill, 
short  tarsi,  and  absence  of  decidea  crests  or  ruffs,  furnishing  in  some  sense  a  Unk  with 
the  quite  distinct  genus  Podiljfmhus, 

Genua  PODICEPS,  Lath. 

^  ColymhuSy  Briss.,  Om.  vi,  1760,  33 ;  not  of  Linnaous,  nor  of  authors. 

=  ColymhuSf  III.,  Prod.  1611. 281.— Sund.,  Meth.  Av.  Disp.  1873. 

=  ColjpHbuSf  Pallas^  Zoog.  K.-A.  ii,  1811,  352. 

<  PodioepSj  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  780.    (C.  cristaius,  Linn.) 

=  Podioep»t  AucT.  recent. 

Pedetaithya*  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  44.    (C,  griseigcttaf  BopD.) 

Lophaiihyiaf  Kaup,  op.  dt,  72.    (C.  crisiatuSf  Linn.) 

Lophcsthyia^  Aoass. 

Dytes,  Kaur  op,  dt,  41.    (6\  eomaivs,  Qm.) 

ProcU>pu8,  Kaup,  op.  dt  49.    (C  auritu9.) 

Poliocephalu$f  Selby.    (Fide  Gray;  type  weator,  Gould.) 

TachyhapteSf  Reich.    (C.  minor,  Qm.) 

Otodytes,  Reich.,  Hanab.  Sp.  Om.    (=  ProctopuSf  Kaup.) 

Caliparcus,  Bp.,  1865.    (Oray.)    (P.  kaHpareuSy  Garn.) 

Rollandia,  Bp.,  1856.    (Gray,)    (P.  rollandi,  Q.  &  G.) 

Sylheocylus,  "  Bp.,"  apud  Gkay.    (Nee  Bp.,  whose  type  was  C,  podiccps,  Linn.) 

JEckwophorns,  Couxs,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229.    (P.  ooddentdUt,  Lawr.) 

Ceniropelmaf  SCL.  Sl  Baly.,  Exot.  Om.  pt.  xii.    (P.  mieroptenu,  Gouij>.) 

While  most  of  the  above  names  are  purely  synonymical,  others  may  be  entitled  to 
subgeneric  rank,  especially  I'achyhapteSy  jEchmophorua,  and  Centropelma.  The  general 
characters  of  the  genus  having  been  sufficiently  elucidated,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to 
consider  the  North  Auierican  species,  under  the  three  subgenera  j£!ckmophoru9,  PoMcq^ 
and  Tachyhapies, 

Subgenus  ^chmophorus,  Caues. 

.£chmophoru8f  CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  18C2,  229. 

Char.  Bill  very  long,  exceeding  the  head,  straight  or  slightly  recurved,  Yery  slender, 
attenuate,  and  acute.  Culmen  straight  or  sljghtly  concave;  commissure  about  straight, 
somewhat  sinuate  at  base ;  under  outline  concave  at  base,  without  angle  at  symphysis. 
Bare  loral  strip  very  narrow.    Wings  comparatively  long,  with  much  attenuated  outer 

grimaries.    Legs  long ;  tarsus  exceeding  the  bill,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
asal  webbing  of  toes  slight.    Size  large ;  body  slender ;  neck  long.    Crest  and  m& 
inconspicuous  (not  found  colored  in  the  North  American  species). 

This  section  is  quite  well  marked.  A  South  American  species,  P.  leuoopicnu,  King, 
appears  to  belong  here.  Schlegel,  indeed,  unites  all  the  largest  American  Grebes  t 
under  our  specific  name.  They  may  be  identical  specifically,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
either  of  our  North  American  forms  with  any  decided  coloration  about  the  bead,  though 
we  have  them  in  breeding  plumage,  as  I  correctly  stated  in  1862  (op.  dU  404).  This 
statement,  made  with  reference  to  var.  clarkiif  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ridgway, 
who  found  numbers  of  ocddentalia  breeding  at  I^ramid  Lake,  Nevada,  late  in  May. 
They  were  also  seen  at  Great  Salt  Lake  in  June.  They  were  all  in  the  same  dress—no 
colored  crests  or  ruffs ;  no  bright  colors  at  all  about  the  head,  and  neck.  It  is  certainly 
singular  that  this  species  should  thus  depart  from  the  rule  of  seasonal  ohanges  ci 

*  Found  spelled,  among  writers,  Pedctaitkyia,  Podetaithyia,  Pedeaitkyia^  &.o, 
t  The  references  are :   C.  major,  Bodd.,  P.  E.  404  ;  =  C,  cayennensUj  Gm.  ;  P.  ooysiia, 
Lath.  ;  P.  Vicornis,  LicilT. ;  longirotttria,  Jaub.  ;  Icucopterua,  King. 
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plamage  in  this  fiunily,  bnt  snch  is  apparently  the  ca«e.  Under  these  circamstances 
It  is  obviously  proper  to  hold  SohlegePs  determination  in  check. 

There  are  two  well-marked  forms  of  this  species,  quite  easy  to  recognize  in  their 
extreme  manifestations,  yet  apparently  not  separable  specifically.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  follows: 

Var,  occiDEMTALis :  Large ;  length  (extreme),  abont  29  inches ;  wing,  about  8 ;  bill 
and  tarsus,  each  about  3.  Bill  equal  to  tarsus,  straight,  mostly  dark  olivaceous^ 
brighter  yellowish  at  tip  and  along  cutting  edges.  Under  outline  of  bill  straight  from 
base  to  the  slight  angle,  gonys  thence  straight  to  tip.    Lores  ashy-gray. 

Var»  CLARKn :  Small ;  length,  about  22  inches ;  wing,  about  7 ;  bill,  ft.25 ;  tarsus, 
2.75.  Bill  shorter  than  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  under  outline  almost  regularly  con- 
vex from  base  to  tip,  with  barely  appreciable  angle.    Lores  pure  white. 

PODICEPS  (^CHMOPHORUS)  OCCIDENTALIS,  Lawr. 

Western  Grebe. 

a.  occidentulis. 

Podioeps  occidentalU,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 894.— Coop.  &  StXK.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

281,  pi.  38.— CouBS,  Key,  1872,  336. 
^ciimophmis  ocddetitaliSy  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1662,  229.— CoUES,  Ibis,  Apr.  1866, 

273  (Southern  California;.  * 

b.  clarhii. 

Podiceps  clarkii,  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  895. 

jEchmophorus  cJarkii,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  229  j  ibid.  404  (breeding  plumage). 

Podiceps  ocotdentalis  var.  darkiif  Coues,  Key,  1872,  336. 

^a5.— Both  varieties  occur  together  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Var.  OCCIDENTALIS:  Western  Orebe. 

Adult.— Culmen  and  gonys  dusky  olivaceous,  the  bill  becoming  yellowish  toward 
the  end  and  along  the  cutting  edges.  Iris  orange-red  with  a  pinkisn  shade,  surrounded 
with  a  white  ring.  Hard  pi^  of  palate  in  life  like  the  bill ;  soft  parts  light  purplish 
or  lavender.  Insides  of  tarsi  and  soles  black ;  outsides  of  tarsi  and  top  of  toot  dull 
bluish-green,  becoming  yellowish  in  centre  of  the  webs.  Forehead  and  lores  dark 
silvery-a£^.  A  short  occipital  crest  and  indications  of  cheek  ruffs,  but  neither  brightly 
colored,  agreeing  with  the  plain  dark  and  white  colors  of  the  parts.  Top  of  head  and 
line  down  back  of  neck  fuliginous  blackish,  fading  on  the  back  and  upper  parts  gener- 
ally into  a  lighter,  rather  brownish-black,  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  grayish  margins. 
Primaries  mostly  deep  chocolate-brown,  basally  white,  their  shafts  whitish  at  base, 
black  terminally.  Secondaries  mostly  white,  but  more  or  fewer  of  the  outer  webs, 
wholly  or  in  part,  dark.  Sides  under  the  wings  washed  with  a  pale  shade  of  the  color 
of  the  back.    Lining  of  wings  and  whole  under  parts  from  the  bill  pure  silky  white. 

Dimensions.— Ijengthf  24  to  29  inches ;  wing,  about  8 ;  bill  along  culmen,  tarsus,  and 
middle  toe  with  claw,  each,  3 ;  gape  of  bill,  3.60  ]  its  height  at  nostril,  0.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  Grebe,  the  largest  of  this  country,  and  one  re- 
quiring comparison  with  no  other  for  its  determination.  It  was  originally 
described  from  the  Pacific  coast,  along  which  it  is  found  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  to  Southern  California,  or  further :  while 
latterly  it  has  been  found  breeding  in  Nevada  and  Utah  by  Mr.  Eidgway. 
I  observed  it  frequently  on  the  California  coast,  at  San  Pedro,  in  !N^ovem- 
ber,  where  it  was  common  on  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  with  the  Pacific 
Diver,  Cormorants,  and  numerous  other  water-fowl.  It  is  a  fine-looking 
bird  on  the  water,  has  a  trim  and  shapely  aspect,  like  a  clipper  ship, 
while  its  long  sinuous  neck  is  held  in  a  graceful  curve,  or  variously  de- 
flected to  either  side.  A  specimen  which  I  opened  had  the  stomach  filled 
with  a  kind  of  aquatic  grass.  The  birds  were  not  very  shy,  and  several 
were  readily  procured,  notwithstanding  their  great  powers  of  diving. 

Among  Dr.  Kennerly's  Mss.  I  find  the  following :  "This  species,  and 
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the  Podiceps  comutits^  are  very  common  on  Pnget  Sound.  They  are 
rather  more  rare  during  the  sammer  months  than  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  During  the  latter  seasons  they  may  almost  always  be  found — 
two,  rarely  more,  in  company — coasting  near  the  shore,  diving  rapidly  in 
search  of  food.  When  desirous  of  descending  beneath  the  water,  they 
seem  to  raise  themselves  partially  from  the  surface,  and  describing,  as 
they  descend,  almost  a  perfect  arc  of  a  circle.  Few  birds  are  more 
graceful  on  the  water  than  these  interesting  species ;  and  it  has  afforded 
us  many  moments  of  real  ei\joyment  to  watch  them  gliding  rapidly  and 
smoothly  over  its  surface,  or  performing  in  rapid  succession  their  grace- 
ful curves  as  they  disappear  beneath  its  surface.  They  do  not  often  take 
to  wing,  relying  more  on  their  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  enemies ;  when  they  do  fly,  they  rise  very  awk- 
wardly from  the  water,  often  for  a  long  distance  dragging  their  dangling 
legs  before  they  succeed,  and  often,  under  such  circumstances,  abandon- 
ing the  effort,  they  stop  and  suddenly  disappear  beneath  the  surface. 
They  follow  up  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Sound  for  long  distances, 
many  of  them  spending  their  summer  on  the  lakes  far  inland,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  they  probably  breed  with  the  Large  Loon  (C. 
torquatus),  I  have  often  seen  large  flocks  of  them  on  Chiloweyuck  LaKe 
from  August  to  September,  and  perhaps  later." 

Var.  CLARKii:  darkens  Grebe. 

Bill  about  as  loug  as  the  bead,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  slightly  recurved,  extromely 
slender  and  acute ;  the  culmen  a  little  concave,  the  under  outline  almost  one  unbroken 
curve  from  base  to  tip. 

Adult  in  breeding  plumage. — Under  mandible,  and  tip  and  cutting  edges  of  the  upper, 
chrome-yellow,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black  of  the  culmen.  Loral  bare  strip  leaoen- 
blue.  Crown,  occiput,  and  hind  neck  deep  grayish-black ;  almost  pure  black  on  the 
hind  head,  fading  gradually  along  the  neck  into  the  lighter  blackish-gray  of  the  upper 

Sarts  generally.  I^res  broadly  pure  white,  as  are  the  entire  under  parts,  with  a  sharp 
ne  or  demarcation  along  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck.  A  decided  occipital  creet, 
the  feathers  about  an  incn  long  and  quite  filiform,  but  not  colored  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral coloration.  No  decided  ruffs — no  colored  ruffs  at  all ;  but  the  white  feathers  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  behind  and  across  the  throat  are  longer  and  fuller  than  else- 
where—about as  in  griseigena.  Wings  and  general  coloration  (except  the  white  lores) 
exactly  as  in  var.  ocddentalis. 

Winter  dress  not  materially  different  from  the  foregoing. 

Dimensions, — ^Lengtb,  about  22  inches ;  extent,  28.50 ;  wing,  7 ;  biU  along  culmen, 
2.30;  along  gape,  2.75;  height  at  nostrils,  0.40;  tarsus,  and  middle  toe  with  claw, 
each,  about  2.75. 

With  only  extremes  before  us  of  the  two  varieties,  one  might  well  consider  them 
distinct  species;  but  other  specimens  show  the  intergradation.  Thus,  Nob.  9544  and 
9936,  especially  the  latter,  differ  from  typical  clarkii  m  stouter  and  less  recurved  as 
well  as  darker-colored  bill,  the  culmen  not  obviously  concave,  and  the  under  outline 
not  regularly  curved.  The  loral  space  has  an  ashy  tinge  in  the  white.  The  general 
dimensions  are  those  of  clarkii.  In  size  the  two  varieties  inoscidate  at  about  two  feet 
of  total  length. 

In  examining  more  extensive  material  than  I  formerly  possessed,  lack  of  specific  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  forms  becomes  still  more  obvious.  Thus  we  frequently  find 
specimens  as  small  as  typical  clarkii,  and  with  equally  slender  bill,  yet  with  the  color 
of  the  bill  wholly  olivaceous  and  the  lores  ashy,  as  in  typical  ootidentalis. 

Subgenus  Podiceps,  Lath, 

Chai{.  Bill  moderately  stout,  usually  more  or  less  compressed,  equaling  or  shorter 
than  the  hea4  or  tarsus.  Tarsus  obviously  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Outer  lateral  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  middle.  Head  in  the  breeding  season  with 
lengthened  colore<l  crests  or  ruffs,  or  both.  (Including,  among  North  American  repre- 
sentatives, Pedelaithyia,  Lophaithyiay  DyteSy  Otodytes,  and  Proctopus.) 

Thus  restricting  Podiceps  to  exclude,  of  American  forms,  the  subgenera  JSdkmopkorus 
and  TacJiybapteSy  as  well  as  the  genus  Podilymbus,  we  fiud  that  the  four  North  American 
representatives  may  be  thus  analyzed : 
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A.  Large ;  length,  over  15  inches.    Bill  more  or  leas  nearly  equaling  the 

head  or  tarsus  in  length. 

1.  Crests,  and  especially  mffs,  lone  and  conspicnoas.    Neck  with- 

out red  or  ^ray  in  front ;  nnc&r  parts  pure  silky  white.  Tar- 
sus averaging  equal  to  the  middle  toe  without  its  claw cristatus, 

2.  Crests  moderate ;  rufis  inconspicuous.    Neck  with  red  or  gray 

in  front;  nnderparts  watered  with  dusky  (sometimes  but 
slightly).  Tarsus  averaging  less  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw fffiseigena  var.  holbollu 

B.  Small ;  lenp^,  under  15  inches.    Bill  much  shorter  than  head ;  little 

over  halt  the  tarsus. 

3.  Bill  compressed,  higher  than  broad  at  the  nostrils.    Crests  and 

ruffs  very  conspicuous ;  neck  red  in  front oomutus. 

4.  Bill  depressed,  broader  than  high  at  the  nostrils.    Crests  in  form 

of  auricular  tufts ;  neck  black  in  front auritus  var.  caHfamicu9. 

In  1862  I  adopted  an  analysis  of  this  section,  resting  primarily  upon  the  shortness 
of  the  tarsus  in  Pedataithyia  ({griseigena)  as  contrasted  with  its  greater  length  rela- 
tively to  the  toes  in  cristatua,  oomutus,  and  auritus.  This  holds  good  with  typical  grisei' 
gena,  but  is  subject  to  some  uncertainty  of  determination  in  its  application  to  the 
American  var.  holhdlH  or  "  cooperif"  as  I  now  find  upon  examination  or  rurther  material. 
It  is  also  practically  difficult  to  establish  a  division  upon  this  basis,  not  only  because 
the  limits  of  individual  variability  are  wide,  but  because  different  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  peculiarly-shaped  feet  of  these  birds  give  different  results.  The  subject  is 
discussed  further  on.  Meanwhile,  the  foregoing  is  presented  as  a  more  convenient 
analysis,  since  it  is  probably  available  for  determination  of  young  as  well  as  old  birds. 

PODICEPS  CEISTATUS,  (Linn.)  Lath. 

Crested  Grebe. 

Colymhm  crisiatus,  LiXN.,  Svst.  Nat.  i,  1766,  222.— Naum.,  V.  D.  ix,  1838,  686,  pi.  242.— 
Gloger,  J.  f.  0. 1866,  285  (albino). 

Podiceps  cristatihy  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  780.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  462.— BoiE,  Isis, 
1822,  561.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1835,  3.— Keys.  &.  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 
90.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  202.— Gray,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633.— Schi^,  Mus.  P.-B.  livr. 
ix,  34.— SuND.,  Svensk.  Fogl.  pi.  54.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 410.— Nun., 
Man.  ii,  1834,  250.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  417:  List,  1838,  65.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iii, 
1835,  598,  pi.  292;  Syn.  la'^,  356;  B.  Am.  vu,  1844,  308,  pi.  479.— GiR.,  B. 
L.  1. 1844,  383.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  893 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300.— 
CouES,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  230.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 
280.— BOARDM.,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ix,  1862, 131  (Maine,  breeding).— CouES,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  V,  1868, 310.— Turns.,  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 39  ("not  uncommon  ").— Coues,  Key, 
1872,  336 ;  and  of  authors  generally. 

Lophairthyia  crUtata,  Kaup,  8k.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  72. 

Colymhue  urinaior,  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1766,  223. 

Colymbu9  oomutus,  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  353.    (Not  of  Gmelin.) 

(J)  Podioms  ausiraliSf  Gould. — DiggleS;  Om.  Aust.  pt.  xx,  pi.  — . 

Podiceps  tongirosiris,  Bp. 

Podiceps  niitrakis  etjpatagiaius,  BREHftf ,  Y.  D.  953,  954. 

{1)  Podiceps  heoUnri,  Bullbr,  Ess.  Om.  N.  Zeal.  19.— Hutton,  B.  N.  Zeal.  1871,  39.  (See 
FiNSCH,  Ibis,  1869,  380.) 

"Podioepa  widkalmi,  GObel,  J.  f.  O.  qviii,  1870,  312." 

Adult,  hreedina plumage, — Crown  and  long  occipital  crests  glossy  black ;  terminal  half 
of  the  long  run  the  same,  the  basal  part  bright  reddish-brown,  fading  gradually  into 
pure  silky-white  of  the  throat  and  sides  of  head.  Superciliary  and  loral  line  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  fulvous.  Neck  behind  and  general  upper  parts  dark  brown, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  with  gray  margins.  Primaries  deep  chocolate-brown,  with 
black  shafts,  the  tips  of  the  inner  onefe  white,  as  are  all  the  secondaries  and  long 
humeral  feathers,  excepting  a  little  part  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  former.  Inner  welw 
of  greater  wing-coverts  white,  outer  chocolate-brown ;  lesser  coverts  wholly  brown. 
Under  parts  pure  silky-white,  without  a  trace  of  the  dusky  mottling  seen  in  P,  arisei- 
gena;  tlie  sides  of  the  neck  and  body  tinged  with  reddish  and  mixed  with  dusky  on 
the  flanks,  where  also  the  feathers  have  blackish  shaft-lines.  "BUI  in  life  blackish- 
brown,  tinged  with  carmine;  bare  loral  space  and  eyelids  dusky  green ;  iris  carmine; 
feet  greenish-black ;  webs  grayish-blue." 

Dimensions. — Length,  24;  extent,  33;  wing,  7;  bill  along  culmen,  2;  along  gape, 
2.70;  height  at  nostrils,  0.50;  tarsus  2.50;  middle  toe  aud  claw,  2.65. 

Hab, — North  America  generally.    Europe,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
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The  chaDgeB  of  plumage  of  this  species  chiefly  affect  the  head,  in  the  absence  of  the 
crest  and  mfis,  the  parts  beins  plainly  colored,  corresponding  to  the  dark  of  the  crown 
and  nape  and  white  of  the  sides  ot  the  head  and  throat.  In  any  plamage,  the  apecies 
may  be  kuowvi  by  its  subgeueric  characters ;  and  from  P.  gjriseigena,  the  only  one  of 
Poaicepa  proper  that  approaches  it  in  size,  by  the  pure  white  instead  of  dusky-mottled 
under  parts,  more  white  on  the  wing,  relatively  longer  tarsi,  Slo, 

I  see  no  difl'erence  between  American  and  European  specimens. 

PODICEPS  GPJSEIGENA  var.  UOLBOLLI,  (Reinh.)  Coaes. 

Bed*necked  Grebe. 

a.  griseigena. 

Colymbus  grimgena^  BoDD.,  Tab.  PI.  Enl.  55;  pi.  404,  %.  1. 
Poiiceps  griseigena^  Gkay,  Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633.-^-Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  is,  38. 
Coljfmom  parotis,  Spajrrm.,  Mus.  Carls,  pi.  9. — 6m.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1788,  592. 
Colymhus  subcrittatus,  Jacq.,  Beit.  1784,  .37,  pi.  18.~Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  1, 178H,  590. 
Podioeps  suboristatuSf  Becust.,  Naturg.  DeutschL  546.->Brehm,  Vog.  Deutacbl.  957. — 

Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840,  90. 
P^eaithyia  subcriatafOj  Kaup,  Sk.  Ent.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  44. 
Podic€p8  rubricollis.  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  783.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  465. — Steph.,  G. 

Z.  xiii,  1825,  8.— Bbebm,  V.  D.  956.— Macgil.,  Man.  ii,  203;  and  of  European 

authors  generally. 
Colymbus  cucuUaius  et  ncn'iaSy  Pall.,  Zoog.  R.-A.  ii,  1811,  355,  356. 
Podiceps  canigulariSf  Breiim.,  Vog.  DeutschL  958. 

b.  holbolli. 

Podiceps  rubricoUis,  Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  417 ;  List,  1838,  65.— Sw.  &  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831, 

411.— NUTT.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  253.— Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  iii,  1835,  617,  pi.  296;  Syn. 

1839, 357 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 312,  pi.  480.— GiR.,  B.  L.  L  1844, 384.— TuRNB.,  B.  E. 

Pa.  1869,  39. 
Podiceps  griseigena^  Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  892 ;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii,  1866,  300.— D all  & 

Bann.,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad,  i,  1869,  308  (Alaska);  aud  of  most  late  United  Statee 

writers. 
Podiceps  holboUij  Reinh.,  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  14  (Greenland).— Coues,  Pr.   Phila.   Acad. 

1862,  231. 
Podiceps  griseigena  var.  holbolli,  CorES,  Key,  1872,  337.— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x, 

1874,  392  (Illinois). 
Podiceps  cooperi,  Lawr..  B.  N.  A.  1858  (in  text).— Coces,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1802,  230.— 

Finsch.,  Abh.  Nat.  iii,  1872,  75  ( Alaaka).    (Beyond  doubt  I) 
{1)  Podiceps  affinisj  Salvad.,  Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sc.  viii,  1866.— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  (Introd.  Na 

98  with  tig.  of  head).— Von  Martens,  J.  f.  0. 1868,  70. 

^a&.— The  typical  form  in  Europe.  Var.  holbolli  fh)m  Greenland  and  North  Ajuerica; 

with  this  Asiatic  and  Japanese  specimens  are  stated  to  affree. 

Adultf  breeding  plumage. — Crests  short,  and  ruffs  scarcely  apparent.  Bill  blaek,  the 
tomia  of  the  upper  mandible  at  base  and  most  of  the  lower  mandible  yellowish. 
Crown  and  occiput  glossy  greenish-black ;  back  of  the  neck  the  same,  leas  intense,  and 
the  upper  parts  generally  the  same,  with  grayish  edgings  of  the  feataecs.  Wing-cov- 
erts and  primaries  uniform  chocolate-brown,  the  shafts  of  the  latter  black.  Seconda- 
ries white,  mostly  with  black  shafts  and  brownish  tips.  Lining  of  wings  and  axiUars 
white.  A  broad  patch  of  silvery-ash  on  the  throat,  extending  around  on  aides  of  head. 
whitening  along  line  of  juncture  with  the  black  of  the  crown.  Neck,  except  the  dorsal 
line,  deep  brownish-red,  which  extends  diluted  some  distance  on  the  breast.  Under 
parts  silky-white,  with  a  shade  of  silvery-ai^h,  each  feather  having  a  dark  shaft-line 
and  terminal  spot,  producing  a  peculiar  dappled  appearance. 

Winter  plumage,  and  young, — Crests  scarcely  appreciable.  Bill  mostly  yellowish^  the 
ridge  more  or  less  dusky.  Ked  of  the  neck  replaced  by  brownish-ash  of  very  yariahle 
shiMe,  from  quite  dark  to  whitish.  Ash  of  throat  and  sides  of  head  replaced  by  pore 
white.    Under  parts  ashy-white,  the  mottling  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  summer. 

Dtm^ffions.- Length,  about  19 ;  wing,  7.60 ;  bill  along  culmen,  1.90 ;  along  gape, 
2.40 ;  height  at  nostrils,  0.55 ;  tarsus,  2.10 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  2.65. 

This  bird  could  only  be  confoundetl  with  ciistutus  in  immature  dress.  It  is  smaller, 
stouter,  aud  more  thick-set,  with  stouter  bill,  with  nebulated  under  plumaffe,  and 
usually  has  rather  shorter  tarsi— only  about  four-tifths  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
iDstead  of  about  equal  to  the  middii^  toft  aloue.  as  in  cristatus. 
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Until  the  appeanuice  of  my  nrticle,  thu  preseot  bird  itbb  cauudured  idonticid 
iritb  that  of  tbe  Old  World.  Such,  however,  is  aot  the  cose.  The  differences  proYO 
to  be  even  more  decided  and  more  couit&Dt  than  I  at  first  supposed ;  in  f-Lct,  I  aiu 
nlmost  inclined  to  hold  tbam  ns  of  specifio  vAlae.  The  size  is  uniformly  greater;  tiio 
biU  diBproportionatel;  larger,  stouter,  differuati;  shaped  and  eolored ;  the  tvans 
longer,  both  absolately  and  telutively  to  tbe  leuf;tb  of  tbe  toes ;  in  ^l,  so  much  longer 
as  to  rather  invalidate  one  of  tbt)  distinctions  1  urew  between  crintatug  and  mbricollu. 

IJpon  attentive  re-examination  of  the  typee  of  Fodicepa  cooptn",  which,  in  ISGi,  I 
followed  Ur.  Lawrence  iu  comparing  witb  erittaiut,  finding  evident  distinction  fiom 
the  latter,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  tbe;  belong  to  the  Amencau  var.  holbHUii  of  ^ruet* 
gena.  The  types  were  yonng  birds,  in  very  poor  preeervation,  showing  little  or  nb  dis- 
tinctive color-marks,  while  the  length  of  tbe  torana,  grading  into  (he  particular  pro- 
portions of  taraua  and  toes  of  crulalut,  misled  me  as  to  their  propur  position.  We  have 
now  numerons  specimens  from  tbe  northwest  coast,  some  ''"■*  '■''"  "■^  * — •"  ""-—  '•• 
better  plumage,  showing  tbe  reddish  of  the  neck  of  var 

fh>m  unquestioned  American  griseigtna.   My  suspicions  w ^ 

on  the  under  parts  of  the  type  of  vooperi  traces  of  the  peculiar  dusky  mottling  chsrao- 
teristic  of  griifigtna  and  holbSlU,  as  contrasted  with  the  pore  Bilky-white  of  uie  under 
parts  of  criitalns  i  when  frirther  examination,  itnd  especially  careful  measurements  of 
the  feet,  led  to  the  above-mentioned  result.    I  append  a  tonle  of  measurements,  Ac., 

nerkau  kvlbvlii,  tbo  lypeB  of  "tuujtcri,"  typio«l  ffrm  "    " 

typical  i:r'"'-'^ 


I  trwtelL. 


4U«3 


Bedfitverl".!:i:; 
GmCBlaveLske. 

Frniluhk* 

PaiSiA  SuasA 

Kodlnk.Aliuka  .. 

ShonlwHter  Biif  . . 


a.«i'£to\o. 

»  X't  V!&.  --'-  - 

1-t 

9.  IS  z  eo.o.  SI 
'i.  dpio.  ! 


Adult;  perfwt plomn)^ 


Adult ;  oeorl]-  ptirfect  plnim^ 
Adult:  purfvct plumtLov. 
Adalti  Uacei  of  nd  neok  BnAenL 
YoDDg  i  seek  gmy :  tmces  af  mou- 

WlDtvri  nuck  dark  rtit;  mettliot 

A  tvne  of   moperi;    joddi^l   neck 

lOttUnaluinlympproclnble. 

■'  -topfiri;   yoDDK  I  tuxlt 

ug  sliiibt  bnl  Bvldunt. 


wilh  ■  rtraLgbt^dge  nadf  r 


Kon—TbewUgltmi      . 

nf  bill  M  pmterlumtriiulty  of  nostrils,     __ _  .. 

joint  to  tbe  iu<;k  on  (ba  skla  over  the  JolBI  of  middle  u 
of  tlu  claw. 

There  se^ms  to  be  little  doubt  that  P.  affinii,  Solvaclori,  belongs  here,  to  jndge  from 
the  life-size  figuiti  of  tbe  head  published  by  Elliot,  which  is  esuctly  matched  by  some 
of  the  specimens  of  *'  aooperi  "  before  me. 
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Colgmlna  aaritmi,  lASS.,  pnrlim. 

CoIynJxM  duptUvlut.  MULL.,  Syst  Nat.  1776,  107. 

Colymbui  cornutui.  Gm.,  Sjst.  Kat  i,  SKI—  Navm.,  VOg.  Dentschl.  ix,  ItSSfl,  TJi),  pi.  m. 

Fodittpa  contutHt,  Lath.,  Jnd.  OrD.>n,  1190,  liO.—'pKitM.,  iiaa.  Om.  ltjlr>,  401!.— IlotK, 
Isis,  l&ii,  5G1.— &TEi'ii.,£i: Z.  xiii,  l^i5, 9.— Kkys.  &.  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.—QRAY, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633.— Schl.,  M.  P.-B.  ix,  a6.— Bp.,  8yn.  IB-M,  417;  List,  1838, 6E..— 
Hw.  it.  Rich.,  F.  B.  Am.  11,  IStl,  411.— Ndtt.,  Man.  ii,  1634,  354.- Aud.,  Dm. 
BioK.  iii,  Ie35,  429,  pi.  259 ;  »yn.  1839,357;  B.  Am.  vii,  liM4,  316,  pi.  431.— 
GiR.,  B.  L.  I.  1844.  381.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  a.  1856,  895.— Coop.  &.  Sick.,  N.  B. 
Wash.  Ter.  1860, 261.— Coles,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  166a,  231.— Dm.  &,  Bann.,  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad.  1869,  208.— Fixsch,  Abh.  Nat.  Hi,  187a,  JG.— Cof  es.  Key,  187Si 
337.— 8>-ow,  B.  Kans.  1813, 12;  aod  of  anthora generally. 

Dgti*  contutM,  Kaup,  8k.  £nt.  Enr.  Thiecw,  laas, U. 
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Colymbus  ohseurus^  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  592. 

Podiome  obseurWf  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  782.— Leach,  Cat.  1816,  35. 

ColytfAus  caspUmSj  S.  G.  Gm..  Reise,  iv,  137. — Gm.,  8y8t.  Nat.  i,  1768, 593. 

Fodicepa  caapious,  Lath.,  Idq.  Cm.  ii,  1790,  784. 

Colyrnbus  nigrioansy  Scopou,  Ann.  i.  No.  101  (?). 

Podioeps  arcticuSf  Bote, 

Podiceps  sclavuSf  Bp. 

Hah, — ^North  America.    Europe.    Asia. 

List  of  specimens. 


19329 

F.V.Hayden. 

AdiiUf  breeding  plumage.— Bill  black,  tipped  with  yellow.  A  brownish-yellow  stripe 
over  eye,  widening  behind  and  deepening  m  color  at  ihe  ends  of  the  Ions  crests,  and 
being  dark  chestnut  between  eye  and  biU.  Crown,  chin,  and  the  very  foU  ruff  glossy 
greenish-black.  Upper  parts  brownish-black,  with  paler  edges  of  the  feathers.  Pn- 
manes  rather  light  chocolate-brown,  with  black  shafts,  except  at  the  base.  Second- 
aries white.  Neck  all  round,  except  stripe  down  behind  and  sides  of  the  body,  rich 
dark  brownish-red  or  purplish  wine-red,  mixed  with  dusky  on  the  flanks.  Under  parts 
pure  silky-white. 

Winter  plumagej  and  young, — Bill  dusky,  much  of  the  under  mandible  bluish  or  yel- 
lowish-white. Indications  of  crests  and  ruff  in  the  length  and  fullness  of  the  feathers 
of  the  parts.  Crown  and  neck  behind,  and  sides  of  the  body,  sooty-blackish.  Other 
upper  parts  and  the  wings  as  in  the  adult.  Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  head,  pure  white, 
this  color  nearly  encircling  the  nape.  Neck  in  front  and  lower  belly  lightly  washed 
with  ashy-gray.    Under  parts  as  before. 

Newly-fledged  young  are  curiously  striped  on  the  head  with  rufous,  dusky  and  white, 
as  in  Fodilymbus  and  elsewhere. 

Dimensions, — Length,  about  14  inches;  extent,  24;  wing,  5.75;  tarsus,  1.75  ;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  2.10 ;  bill  along  culmen,  about  0.90 ;  along  gape,  1.30;  its  height  at  the 
nostrils,  0.30 ;  its  width  there,  0.25. 

The  bill  in  this  species  is  compressed,  tapering,  with  considerably  curved  onlmen — 
quite  different  from  the  broad  depressed  bill  with  straight  tip  and  mnch  ascending 
gonys  of  P.  auritus.  It  varies  much  in  size,  even  among  equally  adult  examples:  in 
the  young  it  is  always  smaller  and  weaker  than  in  the  old.  Black,  yellow-tipped  im 
the  old,  we  Ond  it  variously  lighter  in  the  young— usually  dusky  on  the  ridge,  else- 
where tinged  with  olivaceous,  yellowish,  or  even  orange  or  extensively  bloish-white. 
In  breeding  plumage  this  bird  is  conspicuously  different  from  any  other;  but  the  yoimg 
are  much  like  those  of  P.  auritusy  requiring  sometimes  careful  discrimination,  as  pointed 
out  under  head  of  the  latter. 

This  species  is  much  more  abundant  and  generally  dispersed  in  winter 
in  the  United  States  than  either  of  the  two  larger  ones,  and  it  also  nests 
within  our  limits.  I  found  it  breeding  at  various  points  in  Northern 
Dakota,  as  along  the  Ked  Eiver,  in  the  prairie  sloughs,  with  Coots, 
Phalaropes,  and  various  Ducks,  and  in  pools  about  the  base  of  Turtle 
Mountain  in  company  with  P.  califomicus  and  the  Dabchick.  I  took 
fresh  eggs  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  Pembina,  finding  them  scattered  on 
a  soaking  bed  of  decayed  reeds,  as  they  had  doubtless  been  disturbed 
b^'^  the  hasty  movements  of  the  parents  in  quitting  the  nest;  there  were 
only  four  5  probably  more  would  have  been  laid.  They  are  elliptical 
in  shape,  with  little  or  no  diflference  in  contour  at  either  end ;  dull 
whitish,  with  a  very  faint  shade,  quite  smooth,  and  measure  about  1.70 
by  1.20.  On  Turtle  Mountain,  late  in  July,  I  procured  newly-hatched 
young,  swimming  with  their  parents  in  the  various  pools.  At  this  early 
stage  the  neck  is  striped  as  in  the  common  Dabchick.  Later. in  the 
season,  during  the  migration,  the  Horned  Grebes  were  numerous  all 
along  the  Souris  or  Mouse  River,  in  company  with  an  equal  or  even 
greater  number  of  Eared  Grebes,  nearly  all  of  both  species  being  the 
young-of-the-year.  In  their  immature  plumage  the  two  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  water,  and  indeed  specimens  sometimes  occur  which 
are  with  difficulty  discriminated  at  this  early  age.  But  the  smaller  size, 
somewhat  different  proportions  of  tarsus  and  toes,  and  the  flatter,  com- 
paratively broader  bill  of  P.  auritm^  is  generally  characteristic. 
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I  once  noticed  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  power  these  birds 
have,  in  common  with  other  Grebes,  of  sinking  quietly  into  the  water. 
By  the  respiratory  process  they  are  able  to  very  materially  reduce  or 
enlarge  their  bulk,  with  the  consequence  of  displacing  a  varying  bulk 
of  water,  and  so  of  changing  their  specific  gravity.  Once  holding  a 
wounded  Grebe  in  my  hand,  I  observed  its  whole  body  to  swell  with  a 
labored  inspiration.  As  the  air  permeated  the  interior,  a  sort  of  ripiile 
or  wave  passed  gradually  along,  puffing  out  the  belly  and  raising  the 
plumage  as  it  advanced.  With  the  expiration,  the  reverse  change  oc- 
curred from  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  bird  visibly  shrunk  in  dimen- 
sions, the  skin  fitting  tightly  and  the  feathers  lying  close. 

PODICEPS  AURITUS  var.  CALIFOENICUS,  (Heerm.)  Cones. 

American  Eared  Grebe. 

a.  auritus. 

Colymbus  auritus ^  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  1766,  222  (jwirtim).— Naum.,  Vog.  Dentschl,  ix,  1838, 

768,  pi.  246. 
Podicepe  auritus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790,  781.— Temm.,  Man.  1815,  469.— BoiE,  Isis, 

1822,  561.— Steph.,  Gen.  Zool.  xiii,  1825, 12.— Keys.  &  Blas.,  Wirb.  Eur.  1840, 

90.— SCHL.,  Eev.  Crit.  105:  M.  P.-B.  ix,  40.— Macgil.,  Man.   ii,  204.— Gray, 

Gen.  of  B.  iii,  633  ;  and  of  European  authors  generally. 
Froctopus  auritus,  Eaup,  Sk.  £nt.  Eur.  Thierw.  1829,  49. 
Otodytes  auritus,  Keichenbach. 
Fodiceps  et  Colymbus  nigricolliSf  Suxdevall. 

b.  californicu^. 

Fodiceps  auritus,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  256  ("will  probably  be  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica").—Aud.,  Om.  Biog.  V,  1839, 108,  pi.  404 ;  Syn.  1839,  358 ;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844, 
322,  ph  482  (deBcribed  from  species  said  to  be  North  American). — Bp.,  List, 
1838, 64.— Lawk.,  B.  N.  A.  1858, 897.— Maxim.,  J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859, 246  (description). 

Fodiceps  califomicus,  Heekm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 179;  P.  R.  R.  Kep.  x,  1859,  76,  pL 
8  (young).— Newb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  vi,  1857, 110.— Lawr.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  696.— 
Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860,  282.— Ha  yd..  Rod.  1862,  176.— Stev., 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Ter.  1870, 466  (North  Platte).— Elliot,  B.  N.  A.  pi.  64.— Coues, 
Ibis,  1866,  273.— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1864, 179  (city  of  Mexico,  in  full  plumage).— 
Dress,  Ibis,  1866,  46  (Texas,  winter).— Salv.,  Ibis,  1866,  200  (Guatemala). 

Fodiceps  (Froctopus)  oalifomicus,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1862,  231,  404.— Coces,  ibid. 
1866, 100  (Arizona). 

Fodiceps  auritus  var.  cdl^ornicus,  Coues,  Key,  1872, 337.— Coues,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874  (Da- 
kota).— Ubnshaw.  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  243  (breeding).— Ridgw.,  Ann.  Lyo.  N. 
^Y.  X,  1874,  392  (Illinois).— Snow,  Am.  Nat.  viii,  1874,  757  (Kansas). 

Hab. — The  typical  form  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Var.  caHfomicus  frt)m  West- 
ern North  America,  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Guatemala.  East  to  Texas,  Dakota 
(Coues,  Am.  Nat.  vii,  1873,  745),  Kansas  (Snow),  and  Illinois  (Bidgtcay),  Breeds 
apparently  throughout  its  range. 

Lieutenant  Warren^s  Expedition. — 5476,  Fort  Berthold ;  5477,  Snake  River. 
Later  Exp€ditum8,'-6(^63,  North  Platte. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage. — Bill  shorter  than  head,  rather  stout  at  base,  much  depressed, 
broader  than  high  at  the  nostrils,  tip  acute,  not  decurved,  gonys  straight,  ascending, 
culmen  a  little  concave  basally,  nearly  straii^ht  terminally.  Tarsus  about  equal  to 
middle  toe  without  its  claw.  Bill  entirely  black.  Conspicuous,  long  auricular  tufts, 
golden-brown  or  tawny,  finely  displayed  upon  a  black  ground.  Crown,  chin,  and  neck 
all  round,  black.  All  the  primaries  entirely  chocolate-brown,  with  usually  a  wash  of 
dull  reddish-brown  externally.  Secondaries  white,  but  the  bases  of  all,  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  two  outer  ones,  dusky :  their  shafts  mostly  all  dusky.  Sides  deep 
purplisn-brown  or  wine-red ;  this  color  washed  across  the  breast,  behind  the  black  of  the 
neck,  and  also  across  the  anal  region.  Under  parts  silky-white,  the  abdomen  grayish. 

Young. — ^Bill  shaped  generally  as  in  the  adult,  but  smidler,  with  less  firm  outlines, 
so  that  its  distinctive  shape  is  somewhat  obscured.  Little  or  no  trace  of  the  auricular 
tufts.  Crown,  sides  of  head,  and  neck  all  around,  sooty-gravish,  paler  and  more  ashy 
on  the  foreueck.    Upper  parts  rather  lighter  aud  duller  colored  than  in  the  adnlta. 
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Primaries  as  in  the  adults,  but  without  the  radish  tinge ;  a  few  of  the  innermost  ones 
sometimes  white  tipped.  Sides  ander  the  wings  woswmI  with  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
color  of  the  back  ;  lower  belly  grayish. 

Dimenaiom. — Length,  12  to  14  inches,  usually  13  or  less ;  extent,  21.50  to  24 ;  wing, 
4.75  to  5.25 ;  bill,  1  or  less;  along  gape,  1.25;  height  at  nostril,  0.22 ;  width  there,  0.26; 
tarsus,  1.60 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.95. 

While  the  breeding  plumages  of  P.  oonwtiM  and  the  present  species  are  widdy  differ- 
ent, there  is  much  similarity  between  the  vonng  and  winter  dress  of  the  two  Bgeow^ 
As  a  rule,  auritua  is  smaller ;  even  traces  of  rufis  are  less  appreciable ;  the  fbro-neck  is 
scarcely  lighter  than  the  hind -neck  ;  the  back  is  rather  deeper  colored  and  more  uni- 
form. The  shape  and  proportions  of  the  bill,  however,  furnish  the  most  reliable  char- 
acters.   The  dinerences  may  be  thus  tabulated : 

P.  cornuius :  Bill  rather  slender,  much  compressed,  tip  rather  obtuse ;  lateral  outlines 
concave ;  height  at  nostrils  greater  than  width  ;  culmen  nearly  straight  over  nostrils, 
very  convex  at  the  end ;  gonys  convex,  little  ascending,  with  little  appreciable  angle. 

P.  auritus :  Bill  rather  stout,  much  depressed,  tip  very  acute ;  lateral  outlines  con- 
vex ;  height  at  nostrils  less  than  width ;  culmen  decidedly  concave  at  nostrils,  scarcely 
convex  at  tip ;  gon^s  straight,  or  even  concave,  much  ascending,  with  quite  an  angle. 

As  I  pointed  out  m  1862,  the  type  of  ^^caltfomicus"  is  merely  the  young  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eared  Grebe,  now  well  known  from  Western  United  States  in  all  its  plumages.  I 
continue  to  use  the  name  as  indicating  a  bird  varietally  distinct  from  the  true  aurittu 
of  Europe.    I  verify  the  following  distinctions : 

In  the  American  bird,  the  primaries  are  all  entirely  dark ;  the  first  two  secondaries 
are  mostly  the  same,  while  the  bases  and  shafts  of  all  are  for  some  distance  dark.  In 
European  auriUiSf  the  inner  four  primaries  are  entirely  pure  white,  and  all  the  rest 
have  more  or  less  white,  while  the  secondaries  are  all  entirely  white,  except  a  few  of 
the  innermost,  which  have  a  slight  dusky  spot  near  the  end.  Thus  the  European  has 
much  more  white  on  the  win^,  and  this  white  is  moreover  bodily  shifted,  as  it  were, 
nearer  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  extent  of  the  white 
may  change  with  age,  or  what  is  its  limit  of  individual  variability;  but  the  above  dif- 
ferences hold  throughout  a  quite  extensive  series  of  specimens  examined. 

The  Colymbus  auritus  of  Linnaeus  has  been  by  many  referred  to  P.  comutus,  Gm.,  and 
the  name  mgricolliSy  after  Sundevall,  adopted  for  the  present  species.  The  case  seems 
parallel  with  that  of  Sterna  hirundOy  Linn.,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  undesirable 
change  of  names,  especially  as  Linnaeus  apparently  included  both  species  under  the 
term  auritus.  Audubon's  auritus  may  have  been  really  based  upon  auritus  proper,  but 
he  meant  the  American  bird. 

The  abundance  and  general  dispersion  of  this  species  in  the  West 
have  only  lately  become  known.  The  earlier  aathors  were  not  aware  of 
its  existence  in  this  country ;  Audubon  figures  and  describes  specimens 
said  to  be  North  American,  and  his  account  is  copied,  so  late  as  1858, 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  default  of  specimens.  In  the  article  above  quoted 
I  showed  that  Jr.  ^' californictts^  was  the  young  of  the  Eared  Grebe, 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  certain  distinctions  between  the  bird  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe,  which  I  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  separation.  The  points  mentioned  appear  to  hold  good,  though  I 
am  at  present  disinclined  to  accord  them  more  than  varietal  signifi- 
cance. In  1859  Maximilian  gave  a  full  account  of  the  bird,  and  of  late 
quotations  have  multiplied  until  its  range  has  been  determined  as  above 
given. 

I  first  saw  the  species  alive  in  Southern  California,  where  I  found  it 
to  be  very  common,  both  on  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Pedro  and  in 
the  sloughs  back  of  the  coast.  They  were  of  course  in  immature  dress, 
the  season  being  November.  During  the  past  year  I  was  pleased  to 
find  the  birds  breeding,  in  pools  about  Turtle  Mountain,  with  various 
other  water-fowl.  This  is  apparently  the  northeastern  most  point  at 
which  the  species  has  been  observed.  Visiting  this  locality  in  July,  I 
was  too  late  for  eggs,  for  the  young  were  already  swimming,  and,  in 
most  cases,  fledged.  The  birds  were  very  common,  rather  more  so  than 
P.  cormitusy  with  which  they  were  associated.  Many  specimens  were 
secured  in  their  full  nuptial  dress.  The  change  begins  in  August,  but  it 
28  Dot  completed  until  well  into  the  following  month,  as  traces  of  the 
/>reecZiDg' plumage  persist  seveia\^^^^^  ^^^x  *\\i\sa»^  ^^^vt  faded  and 
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obacure.  On  the  breeding  grounds,  as  just  said,  the  Eared  Grebes  were 
more  plentiful  than  the  Homed,  since  a  majority  of  the  latter  breed 
further  north ;  but  upon  the  migration,  when  these  come  south,  the  pro- 
portion is  reversed.  Both  species  were  to  be  seen  together  upon  all  the 
water-courses  of  Northern  Dakota  when  I  left  the  country  in  the  middle 
of  October.    I  saw  nothing  notably  different  in  their  general  habits. 

Other  observers  have  found  the  Eared  Grebe  in  fuU  dress,  and  nest- 
ing,  in  various  of  our  western  Territories,  demonstrating  a  very  general 
breeding  range.  Mr.  Uenshaw  has  lately  taken  the  eggs  in  Southern 
Colorado.  He  informs  us  that  he  found  them,  in  the  absence  of  pa- 
rents, completely  covered  over  and  concealed  by  reedy  material,  so  that 
they  were  discovered  by  mere  accident.  The  following  is  his  article  in 
the  American  Naturalist  above  quoted : 

^'  In  a  series  of  alkali  lakes  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Gar- 
land, Soothem  Colorado,  I  found  this  species  common  and  breeding. 
A  colony  of  perhaps  a  dozen  pairs  had  established  themselves  in  a  smsdl 
pond  four  or  five  acres  in  extent.  In  the  middle  of  this,  in  a  bed  of 
reeds,  were  found  upward  of  a  dozen  nests.  These  in  each  case  merely 
consisted  of  a  slightiy  hoUowed  pile  of  decaying  weeds  and  rushes,  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  upon  which  they  floated.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  were 
but  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  nests  of  the  Coot  {FuKca  americana)^ 
which  abounded.  Every  Grebe's  nest  discovered  contained  three  eggs, 
which  in  most  instances  were  fresh,  but  in  some  nests  were  consider- 
ably advanced.  These  vary  but  little  in  shape,  are  considerably  elon- 
gated, one  end  being  slightly  more  pointed  than  the  other.  They  vary 
in  length  from  1.70  to  1.80,  and  in  breadth  1.18  to  1.33.  The  color  is 
a  faint  yellowish- white,  usually  much  stained  fix)m  contact  with  the 
nest.  The  texture  is  generally  quite  smooth,  in  some  instances  rough- 
ened by  a  chalky  deposit.  The  eggs  were  wholly  concealed  from  view 
by  a  pile  of  weeds  and  other  vegetable  material  laid  across.  That  they 
were  thus  carefully  covered  merely  for  concealment  I  cannot  think, 
since  in  the  isolated  position  in  which  these  nests  are  usually  found  the 
bird  has  no  enemy  against  which  such  precaution  would  avail.  On  first 
approaching  the  locality  the  Grebes  all  congregated  at  the  further  end 
of  the  pond,  and  shortly  betook  themselves  through  an  opening  to  the 
neighboring  slou|.h ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  did  they  again  ap- 
proach the  nests  during  my  stay  of  three  days.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible 
that  they  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  the  batching  of  their  eggs  upon 
the  artificial  heat  induced  by  the  decaying  vegetable  substances  of 
which  the  nests  are  wholly  composed  F 

Subgenus  Tachybaptes,  Rekh. 

Bill  verj'  short,  much  lesB  thnu  the  head,  scarcely  over  half  the  tarsus ;  stout,  little 
compressed,  rather  obtuse.  Lateral  outlines  uearly  straight ;  culmeu  slightly  concave 
at  toe  nostrils,  elsewhere  convex;  commissure  straight,  except  a  little  sinuation  at 
base ;  under  outline  straight  to  angle,  gonys  thence  straight  to  tip,  the  angle  well  de- 
fined. Wings  short,  with  considerable  and  abrupt  attenuation  of  the  outer  primaries. 
Tarsus  stout,  little  over  three-fourths  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  outer  lateral  about  equal 
to  the  middle  toe.  Size  very  small ;  body  full ;  neck  short ;  no  decided  crests  or  ruffs. 
(Typo  P.  minor :  these  characters  draw^from  P.  dominicus,) 

This  section  in  a  measure  connects  Fodiceps  with  rodilymhu4i.  By  G.  R.  Gray  Sylheo- 
cyvluSj  Bp.,  is  given  as  founded  on  P.  minor ;  but  Bonaparte  expresslv  says  (Cat.  Met. 
Ucc.  184*i,  83)  that  this  was  a  typographical  error,  he  having  intended  the  name  for  C, 
podicvpSy  Linn.  Dr.  Sclater  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  point  (Ibis,  Jan.  1874). 
It  may  bo  a  technical  question,  however,  after  all,  whether  an  author  must  not  be  held 
to  what  he  did  say,  ratlier  than  to  what  he  meant  to  say. 
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PODICEPS  (TACHYBAPTES)  DOMINICUS,  Linn. 

St.  Domingo  Grebe. 

Colytiihus  dominicuSj  Linn.,  Syat.  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (C.  flumatilia  daminicenns,  Bbiss.,  tI, 
64,  pi.  5,  f.  2).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  593. 

Podiceps  dominicus,  Lath.,  IdcI.  Om.  ii,  1790,  785. — Spix,  Av.  Bras.  pi.  101.— Bd.,  Mex. 
B.  Sorv.  ii,  1859,  pt.  ii,  Birds,  28 ;  B.  N.  Am.  1860,  pl.-99, 1 1  (no  text,  and  not 
in  ed.  of  1858).— SCL.,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  207.— Lawr..  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  vii,  1861, 334 
(Panama).— SCL.  &  Salv.,  Exot.  Orn.  i,  1869,  i90.-^E£iNH.,  Vid.  Med.  1870, 
17  (Brazil). 

Podicepa  (Sylbeoqfclus)  dominUm^f  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  94,  No.  10768. 

Sylheocyclua  dominicus  (Bp.  t)  Coues,  Pr.  Philo.  Acad.  1862,  232. 

Tachyhaptea  iominicuSf  Coues. 

Hah, — Warmer  ports  of  America.    West  Indies.    North  to  the  Rio  Grande.    CalifQr> 

nia  (Gambel), 

Adult— Form  as  above  described  under  bead  of  the  subgenns.  Crown  and  oocipnt 
deep  flossy  steel-blue.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  all  around  dark  aahy-npy,  darkest 
behind,  where  tinged  with  bluish.  Chin  varied  with  ashy  and  white.  Upper  parta 
brownish-black,  with  glossy-greenish  reflections.  Primaries  chocolate-brown,  the 
greater  x>ortion  of  the  inner  vanes  of  all,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inner  four  or  five,  to- 
gether with  all  the  secondaries,  pure  white.  Under  parts  silky-white,  thickly  mottled 
with  dusky.    Upper  mandible  dusky,  the  lower  mostly  yellowish. 

JHmenaiona, — Length,  about  9.50 ;  wing,  3.60 ;  bill  along  culmen,  0.70 ;  along  gape,  1 ; 
tarsus,  1.25 ;  middle  toe,  1.75. 

This  small  Grebe,  the  only  North  American*  representative  of  the  gronp,  has  only 
lately  been  ascertained  to  reach  our  southern  border.  It  requires  comparison  with  no 
other  of  our  country,  its  small  size  alone  being  diagnostic.  Without  a  series  of  speci- 
imens  I  cannot  present  the  changes  of  x^lumage. 

Genus  PODILYMBUS,  Less. 

<  ColymhuSf  Linn.,  Syst  Nat.  i,  1766,  223  (not  type). 

<  rodiapsj  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  ii,  1790  (not  type). 

=z  Fodilymhu8f  Less.,  Tr.  Om.  i,  1831,  595  (P.  carolinensUf  Lath.). 
=  Sylheocyclua f  Bp.,  Soggio,  1834  (some  type  intended). 
s=I£ydroka,  Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  259  (type  caroUnensis), 

Char.  Bill  shorter  than  head^  stoutest  in  the  family,  compressed,  with  obtase  and 
hooked  tip ;  culmen  about  straight  to  the  nostrils,  thence  declinato-convex ;  gonys 
regularly  convex  without  decid^  angle ;  commissure  slightly  sinuate  at  base,  then 
straight,  then  much  deflected.  Upper  mandible  covered  with  soft  skin  to  the  nostrils, 
between  which  are  two  foss®,  the  anterior  shallow,  oblong,  the  other  deep,  trLangolar, 
separated  from  the  bare  loral  space  by  an  interveninj^  nage.  Nostrils  broadly  oval, 
far  anterior.  No  crests  or  ruffe,  but  shafts  of  frontal  leathers  prolonged  into  bristles. 
Ey^ids  peculiarly  thickened.  Outer  three  or  four  primaries  abraptly  sinuate  near  the 
end.  Tarsus  much  abbreviated,  comparatively  stout,  about  thiee-fourths  as  long  as 
middle  toe  and  claw.  Middle  and  outer  toes  nearly  equal.  Basal  semipalmation  of 
toes  more  extensive  than  in  Podicepa.    Lobe  of  hind  toe  moderate. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  lie  in  the  stout  hooked  bUl,  broad  anterior 
nostrils,  absence  of  crest  or  ruff,  bristly  forehead,  great  emargination  of  primaries,  and 
extensive  semipalmation  of  the  toes.  The  genus  DaaypHlua  of  Swainson  (Clasnf.  B. 
ii,  1837,  369),  which  has  been  referred  here,  agrees  very  well  as  to  the  characters  as- 
signed, but  P.  poliocephalua  is  given  as  type.  In  any  event  the  name  is  a  synonym, 
being  anticipated  in  publication.  Hydroka  is  based  upon  carolinenaia,  but  is  antedated. 
Sylheocyclua f  Bp.,  was  meant  for  this  genus,  but,  it  seems,  was  by  a  blunder  given  over 
head  of  P.  minor. 

There  is  apparently  but  a  single  good  species  of  this  genus,  although  several  are 
indicated  by  authors.  The  P.  antarcticua  of  Lesson  (with  which  P.  hreviroatria.  Gray, 
Gen.  of  B.  iii,  1849,  pi.  172,  is  synonymous),  from  South  America,  is  a  recognizable  race 
which  may  be  defined  da  follows : 

PoDiLYMBUS  PODICEPS  var.  ANTARCTICU8  {Lcaa.)  Couca, 

Nos.  15663,  15664,  Mus.  Smiths.  Inst.,  Chili,  U.  S.  Astron.  Exned. :  Size,  coloration, 
and  general  appearance  of  P.  podicepa.    Bill  not  shorter  than  in  this  species,  but  stouter 

•  P.  minor  is  given  by  Nuttall  as  inhabiting  this  country,  but  the  evidence  is  aUo- 
gether  unsatisfactory. 
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toward  the  end,  where  more  obtnse  and  less  hooked ;  commissure  not  so  suddenly  do- 
cuned,  nor  to  such  extent.  Legs  rather  loncer  and  stouter  than  in  P.  podictpH,  Gular 
patch  extending  further  around  on  sides  of  head ;  under  jiarts  more  heavily  mottled 
with  dusky. 

PODILYMBUS  PODICEPS,  (Linn.)  Lawr. 

Pied-billed  Grebe ;  Dabchick ;  Water-witeh.    - 

a«  podiccps* 

Cdymhus  podiceps,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i»  1766,  223  (bnaed  on  P.  mwor  rosiro  rario,  Gates., 

91;  Cfiutiaiilw  carolinensiSy  Bmss.,  vi,  63).— Gm.,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  1788,  594. 
Podilymhta  podicepSy  Lawb.,  B.  N.  A.  1858,  898.— Coop.  &  Suck.,  N.  H.  Wash.  Ter.  1860, 

283.— CouES,  Pr.  ifhila.  Acad.  1862,  233.— CoUES,  Key,  1872,  338 ;  and  of  most 

late  United  States  writers. 
Sylbcocyclua  podiccpSj  Bp. 

Colymbus  ludm'idanuSf  Gm.,  Syst.  Nat,  i,  1788,  592. 
Podicvpa  ludovicianua,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  785. 
Fodicepa  carolinensis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  ii,  1790,  785.— Bp.,  Syn.  1828,  418.— Sw.  &  Rich., 

F.  B.  A.  ii,  1831,  412.— Nutt.,  Man.  ii,  1834,  259.— AUD.,  Orn.  Biog.  iii,  1835, 359; 

Syn.  1839,  358;  B.  Am.  vii,  1844,  324,  pi.  4a3.— Gib.,  B.  L.  L  1844,  382.— Max., 

J.  f.  O.  vii,  1859,  248 ;  and  of  writers  generally. 
Sylheocyclus  carolinenaiSf  Bp.,  List,  1838,  64. 
Podilymhus  Hneatus,  Heekm.,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1854, 179;  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  x,  1859,  77,  pi.  9 

(very  young). 
Sylheocyclua  iineaius,  Bp. 

b.  antarcticus. 

Podiccps  caro7tnen«{«,  Spix,  A.  B.  pi.  100. 

Podiceps  antarcticusy  Lesson. 

Sylbeoofclus  antaroticua,  Bp. 

Podilymhua  aniarcticuSt  Gray,  Hand-list,  iii,  1871,  95,  No.  10771. 

Podiceps  breviroatria,  Gray,  Gonora  of  Birds,  iii,  1839,  pi.  172. 

Quid  "  euryteSf  Bp."— Gray,  Hand-list,  No.  10772,  ex  Montevideo  t 

Hah. — North,  Central,  and  part  of  South  America.  West  Indies.  (Gnatemala, 
breeding,  ScL.,  Ibis,  i,  1859,  234.  Veragua,  Salv.,  ?.  Z.  S.  1870,  219.  Venezuela,  Sci,. 
&  Salv.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  252.  Brazil,  Pelz.,  O.  B.  322;  Reinh.,  V.  D.  Med.  1870,  18. 
Cuba.  Cab.,  J.  f.  O.  iv,  1856,  431.  Jimiaica,  Scl.,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  81.)  Var.  antarcticua 
from  Southern  South  America. 

Adult,  breeding  plumage.^BiM  light  dull  bluish,  dusky  on  upper  mandible,  encircled 
with  a  oroad  black  band.  Frontal  and  coronal  bristles  blocK.  Crown,  occiput,  and 
neck  behind,  grayish-blaok,  the  feathers  with  slightly  lighter  edges.  Sides  of  head  and 
neck  brownish-gray.  A  broad  black  throat-patch,  extending  on  sides  of  lower  man- 
dible. Upper  parts  brownish-black,  the  feathers  with  scarcely  lighter  edges.  Prima- 
ries and  secondaries  chocolate-brown,  the  latter  frequently  with  a  white  area  on  the 
inner  webs.  Under  part«  ashy,  washed  over  with  silvery- gray,  thickly,  though  obso- 
letely,  mottled  with  dusky ;  these  dark  spots  most  numerous  and  evident  on  tne  sides. 
Lower  belly  nearly  uniformly  dusky. 

Winter  plumage.^BiU  light  dull  yellowish,  without  a  dark  band,  more  or  less  dusky 
on  the  ridge.  No  gular  patch.  Crown  and  occiput  dusky  brown.  Upper  parts  with 
more  evident  pale  edgings  of  the  feathers  than  in  summer.  Neck,  breast,  and  sides, 
light  brown,  darker  posteriorly,  where  more  or  less  conspicuously  mottled  with  dusky. 
Under  parts  otherwise  pure  silky-white,  immaculate;  lower  bellv  grayish. 

Toung-of'the-year. — White  gular  patch  invaded  by  streaks  of  the  brownish  of  the 
head,  and  the  latter  much  streaked  with  white.    Other^Nise  as  in  the  preceding. 

Dimcnaiona. — Length,  about  13  ;  extent,  24  ;  wing,  about  5  ;  bill  along  culmeu,  0.75 ; 
along  gape,  1.20;  height  at  nostrils,  0.40;  width,  0.25;  tarsus,  1.50;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  2.15. 

There  is  no  species  of  this  country  with  which  the  present  requires  comparison,  as 
its  generic  peculiarities  suffice  for  its  recognition  under  any  circumstances  of  plumage. 
The  slight  peculiarities  of  var.  antarcticua  uaye  been  already  given. 

Publiahed  December,  1874. 
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fXOTR.— Sp<»ciflc  namcA  of  8li«:btly  diffcreut  terminations,  like  amerieanru—a — um,  tdUoni  and  tril- 
gonii,  bonapartei  aiid  bonapartii,  are  treated  as  one.  Generic  nanioB  of  varyinjt  orthof^rapby  are 
tienerally  diBtiQi^uishcd.  Specific  nameii  begin  witb  a  small  lotti^r;  generic  and  all  Englisb,  with  a 
capital.] 


A. 

abietinuSf 

Fttlco  341 
abietiiQi, 

Nyctale  314 
Acadian 

Flycatcher  249 

Owl  315 
acadicus, 

Empidonax  247 

Muscicapa  249,  254 
,        Micarchiis  249 

Myobias  249 

Noctua  315 

Nyctala  315 

Nyctale  315 

Pyrocephalus  249 

Scotopbilus  315 

Strix  315,  317 

TvTaauula249 

Ulala  315 
acadicDsis, 

Strix  315 
Acaiithis 

linaria  114 
Acanthylis 

pelas^ia  267 

BuxatiliB  2G5 

vanxii  2G^ 
Accentor 

anrocapillos  70 

Orange-crowned  70 
Accipiter 

antillarum  367 

ardoMiacus  334 

carolinenBis  345,  367 

communis  341 

cooperi  334,  335 

lalco  367 

freti-hudsonis  '^ 

fuscus  3:» 

gnndlachi  335 

ualiaBtns  337 

lagopns  361 

leucocephalus  361 

mexicanns  335 

minor  349 

palumbarius  338,  345 

pennsylvanicua  334 

piscator  367 

piecatorius  367 

ruficaudns  353 

Btriatus  334 

variabilis  327 


accipitrina, 

Strix  306,  311 

acclamator, 

Strix  308,  309 

Aotidums 

na5viu8  506 

Actitis 

bartramins  503 
macularins  501 
Dotata  502 
rufescens  506 
wiedi  502 

Actiturus 

bartramins  502 
iongicanda  503 
rnfescens  506 

Actochelidon 
cantiacos  t)73 

Actodromas 
bairdii  434 
bon apart ii  487 
cooperi  491 
macnlata  486 
melanotus  487 
minutilla  482 

Actodromus 

fuBcicollis  482 
miuntilla  482 
wilsoni  482 

acuflavida, 
Sterna  673 
Thalasseus  673 

acaleata, 

Sitta  24,  230 

acnta, 

Anas  561 
Datila  561,  562 
Phasiannnis  561 
Querquedula  562 
Trachelonetta  561 

adamsii, 

Colymbus  720 

Adelarus  642 

heermanni  642 

adspersa, 

Ardea  524 
Botaurus  524 
Limosa  493 

adnnca, 

Anas  560 

JSchmophorns  725, 726 
clarkii  728 
occideu  talis  727 

aedon, 

Hylemathrous  231 


a2)don 

Troglodytes  32,  231 
legolins, 

Strix  306 
iEgialens 

melodns  455 

semipalmatos  453 
.^gialites 

wilsonia  456 
.^gialitis 

asiatica  457 

cautiaua  456 

circumcincta  455 

meloda  455 

microrhyncba  456 

montana  457 

nivosa  456 

semipalmata  453 

vocifera  452 

wilsonia  45C 
^giothns 

cauescens  115 

exilipes  115 

fuHcescens  114 

linaria  114,  115 
legocephala, 

Limosa  494 
j£goliu8 

brachyotas  306 

otuB  304 

tengmalmi,  314 
segithns, 

Circus  327 
odoeus. 

Icterus  199 

Quiscalus  203 
sequinoctialis, 

Sylvia  73 
iBrolia 

varia  492 
leruginosus, 

Falco  328 
JSsalon 

carolinensis  349 

columbarius  346 

lithofalco  346,  348 
'  ricbardsoni  348 

suckleyi  346 
sBsalon, 

Falco  347 
sestiva, 

DendnBoa  54,  232 

Motacilla  54 

Pyranga  82 

Rbimaopbus  54 
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estiva, 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

Tanagra  82    • 
aestivalis, 

Peucaa  140 
affinis,    ^ 

BaDanivoras  193 

Fiilignla  573 

Falix  573 

Icteras  193 

Larus  G27 

Marila  573 

Pendnlinus  193 

Podiceps730 

Sterna  664 
africana, 

Atheue  317 

Cliaradrius  449 

Nnmenius  492 

Scolopax  492 

Sterua  673 

TyraDDula  259 

Xantbonias  193 
Agamia 

virescens  522 
AgaDaphroD  709 
Agelffius 

assimilis  186 

giiberaator  186 

icterocephalas  188 

perspicillatDS  188 

phoeniceas  186 

tricolor  186 
Agelaius 

assimilis  186 

bullockii  195 

gubernator  186 

long]  pes  188 

xanthocepbalas  188 
aglaBas, 

Qaisoalus  203 
agraria, 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Otu8  306 
agripeDnis, 

Dolicbonyx  178 

Icterns  178 
AgTodoma 

spraguei  42 
aikeni, 

Janco  141, 145 
Aix 

sponsa  571 
alandica, 

Anas  562 
alascoDsis, 

Anorthara  33 

Troglodytes  33 
Alauda 

alpestris  37 

chrysolaenia  38 

cornuta  38 

ludoviciaDa  40 

magna  190 

minor  38 

pennsylvanica  40 

rubra  40 

riifa  38,  40 

spragaci  42 


alandarins, 

Cacicus  190 
Alandid»  37 
alaudina, 

Zonotrichia  128 

Passerculns  128 
alba, 

Aquila  368,  369 

Ardea  519 

Gygis  709 

hcTodias  519 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  309,  298 
albatos, 

Anser  549 

Chen  549 
albeola. 

Anas  577 

Bucephala  577 

Clangola  577 

Fuligula  577 
albescens, 

Parus  21 
albicans, 

Falco  327 
albicollis, 

Fringilla  151 

Otns  :M)4 

Troglodytes  28 

Zonotrichia  151 
albidus, 

Strix  309 

Falco  328 
albifrous. 

Anas  546 

Anser  546,  547 

Bubo  315 

Certhia  28 

Nvctala  315 

Nyctale  315 

Scops  315 

Strix  315 
albi  nucha, 

Dolicbonyx  178 
albiventris, 

Pica  211 
albivitta, 

Cbamsepella  390 

Pyrgitosnas  390 
albus, 

Aquila  369 

Falco  368 

Lagopus  429 

Larus  625,  649 

Strix  310 

Tetrao  429 
Alcedinidffi  273 
Alcedo 

alcyon  273 

jagiiacati  2T3 

ludoviciana  273 

guacu  273 
Alectorides  529 
alcyon, 

Alcedo  273 

Ceryle  273 

Chloroceryle  273 

Jspida  273 

Megaceryle  273 

Streptoceryle  273 


aldrovandi, 

Catarracta  605 
Aleutian  Tern  696 
aleutica, 

Sterna  675,  696 
aliciu), 

Turd  us  4 
alleni, 

Pipilo  173 
alpestris, 

Alauda  37 

Eremophila  37,  38,  231 

Otocoris  38 

Otocorys  38 

Phileremos  38 
alpina, 

Pelidna  489,  490 

Schoeniclus  490 

Tringa  489,  490 
alticeps, 

Archibuteo  361 

Pandion  367 
Aluco 

flammeus  298 
aluco, 

Strix  298 
ambigua, 

Fringilla  180 
Amblyrhynchus 

glacialis  467 
American 

Avosit  460 

Bam  Owl  298 

Barn  Swallow  85 

Bittern  523 

Dipper  10 

Dunlin  489 

Eared  Grebe  732 

Flvcatchers  235 

Golden  Plover  449 

Goldfinch  116 

Goshawk  338 

Hawk-Owl  311 

Lanier  339 

Long-eared  Owl  304 

Magpie  211 

Merlin  347 

Night  Heron  523 

Nutcracker  207 

Partridges  430 

Pochard  575 

Ked  Crossbill  109 

Rough-legg'd  Hawk  361 

Snipe  475 

Starlings  178 

Swan  545 

Vultures  373 

Warblers  45 

Widgeon  564 

Winter  Wren  33 

Woodcock  472 
americana, 

Ampelis  93 

Anas  564,  565 

Aptemus  285 

Aquila  367 

Ardea  529 

Aythya  575 

Bombycilla  93 

Brachyotus  306 
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americana, 

Bucephala  576 
Bateo  3-28,  353 
Bator  524 
Calidris  492 
Caprinmlgus  263 
Carduells  116 
Certhia  26 
'Cbaulelasmus  563 
Cbordeiles  263 
Ciuclus  10 
Circus  328 
ClaDgula  576 
Coccygns  276 
Coccystes  276 
Coccyzus  275 
Compsothlypis  46 
Corvos  206 
CucqIos  275 
Cupidonia  419 
CureoB  276 
Curv'iroBtra  109 
Cygnus  545 
Dalla  562 
Einberiza  164 
Erytbrophrys  276 
Euspina  165 
Euspiza  164, 165 
Falco  368 
Fringilla  164, 165 
Fuligula  576,  582 
Grus  529,  531 
Hirundo  85,  90 
Lagopns  430 
Lams  627 
Limosa  492,  403 
Linaria  114 
Loxia  109 
Mareca  564 
Melauitta  582 
MeleagriB  391 
MergU8  584 
Microptera  472 
Motacilla  46 
Nyctea  310 
Nycticorax  523 
Nyroca  575 
(Edemia  582 
Oideniia  582 
Olor  545 

Otus  304,  305,  306 
Pandiou  367 
Parula  46 
Parns  46 
Pelecanus  557 
Pelidna  490 
Piaya  276 

Picoides  283,  284,  285 
Picus  285 
PiDicola  105 
Pluvialis  450 
Querquedula  565 
Eecurvirostra  460 
Spiza  164 
Stnx  298,  304 
Sylvia  46 
Sylvicola  46 
Triuea  489,  490 
Troglodytes  32 


Ammodrorans 

bairdii  125 

cassini  140 

georgiaDa  137 

bensTowi  133 

lecoDtii  134 
palustris  l\^ 

passeriuus  132 

samaclis  139 

savanna  128 
amcBna, 

Cyanospiza  170 

Eniberiza  170 

Fringilla  170 

Passerina  170 

Spiza  170 
AnipelidfiB  91 
Ampelis 

amcricana  93 

carol inensis  93 

cedrorum  93,  233 

garnilus  91,  93 

sialis  13 
Auipbispiza  234 

bellii  234       * 

bilineata  234 
ansBstheta 

Haliplana  701 

Sterna  701 
Anas 

acnta  561 . 

adnnca  560 

alandica  562 

alboola  577 

albifrons  546 

amcricana  564,  565 

arborea  558 

arcbiboscbas  560 

anduboni  560 

autumnalis  558 

beringii  581 

beruicla  554,  556 

bicolor  558,  560 

boscbas  559 

bracbyrbyncba  579 

breweri  560 

bnccpbala  578 

canadensis  553 

canagica  558 

capeusis  563 

carbo  583 

carol  inensis  565 

casarca  546 

caudacata562 

candata  562 

ciuerea  563 

clangula  576 

clypeata  570 

cccrulescens  553 

coUaris  558,  574 

crecca  565,  566 

crecia  566 

cutbberti  581 

cur  vi  rostra  560 

cyanoptera  567 

discors  566 

dispar  580 

domestica  560 

dominica  583 


Anas 

erytbropns  558 

fera560 

ferina  575 

fistularis  565 

frenata  573 

frei^cineti  560 

fuliginosa  582 

fuligula  574 

fiilva  558 

fnlvigula  561 

fusca582 

glacialis  579 

glaucion  576 

bistrionica  578 

byperborens  549 

bycmalis  576,  579 

iopareia  560 

islandica  577 

jamaicensis  583 

&agolka  565 

kekusclika  563 

labradora  579 

lencocephalns  579 

leucopsis  558 

longicauda  5G2 

mall  563 

marila  573 

maxima  560 

mexicana  571 

miclonia  579 

minuta  578 

mpllissima  580 

moscbata  559 

nigra  581 

nivalis  549 

obscura  560,  561 

occidua  580 

penelo|>e  564 

pere^ina  57G 

perspicillata  582 

purpnreoviridis  5G0 

rafflesii  567 

rubens  571 

rubida  583 

rufitorques  574 

rustica  578 

sinuata  558 

sparrmanui  562 

spectabilis  581 

spinosa  583 

sponsa  571 

stelleri  580 

strepera  563 

subulata  563 

sylvaticA  565 

vallisneria  575 

viduata  559 

virgata  558 
AnatidsQ  544 
Anatin®  559 
auatum, 

Falco  341,  349 
Ancylocbeilus 

snbarquata  491 
anglica, 

Gelochelidon  664 

Laropis  664 

Sterna  664 
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anglica, 

Tbalasseos  CH4 

Viral va  664 
angnstirostris, 

Pbalaropus  470 
aniraosa, 

Muscicapa  236 
Auisorhampbas  714 
annectens, 

Juuco  143, 145 
Anorthnra 

alascensis  33 

hyemalis  33,  231 

troglodytes  33,  231 
anos^iBta, 

Haliplana  701 

Hvdrochelidon  701 

Sterna  675,  701 
Anous  663,  697,  709 

frater  710 

iuca  709 

rherminieri  698 

niger  710 

rousseaui  710 

stolidas  710 

unicolor  710 
Anser 

albatns  549 

albifroDB  546,  547 

berDicla  556,  558 

canadensiH  553,  554 

canagicas  558 

cocroTescens  553 

erytbropus  546, 547 

frontalis  547 

fambeli  546,  547 
ntcbinsii  554 
byperborens  548,  549 
byperboreus  juv.  553 
intermedius  546 
Jauuginosus  580 
leucopareius  554 
lencopsis  558 
niedius  546 
inoIliBsimas  580 
nigricans  556,  557 
niveus  549 
pallidipes  546 
parvipes  554 
rossii  553 
torquata  556, 557 

Anserine  Birds  544 

Aaserinse  546 

antarcticns, 

Bnpbagns  606 
Lestris  606 
Lobipes  467 
Podiceps  738 
Podilymbus  738 
Stercorarios  606 
Sterna  701 
Sylbeocyclus  738 

antbinus, 

Passercnlus  128 

antboides, 
Sylvia  71 

Antbus 

aquaticus  40 
riierininieri  71 
ladovicianas  23,  40 


Anthus 

pennsylvanicns  40 

pipiens  40 

rebens  40 

reinbardtii  40 

spinoletta40 

Bpragnei  42 
antillarum, 

Accipiter  367    . 

Sterna  692 

Sternula  692 
Antimimus 

rufns  228 
Antrostomos 

carolinensis  263 

nnttalli  261 

vociferus  260 
aoualascbka, 

Tardus  3 
Apbelocoma 

californica  219 

floridana  219 

suniicbrasti  219 

woodbousei  219 
Appendix  to  Osciues  223 
Apternus 

americanns  285 

arcticus  284 

cayanensis  284 

birsutus  285 

tridactylas  285 
aquations, 

Antbus  40 

Seiurus  71 

Tardus  71 
Aquila 

alba  368,  369 

americana  367 

balbuzardus  367 

bartbelemyi  368 

canadensis  368 

cberiway  370 

cbrysaetos  368 

fulva  368 

baliffieta  367 

leucocepbala  369,  370 

maculosa  1^1 

melanaetus  368 

nobilis  368 

piscatrix  367 

regia  368 
aquila, 

Dapbtenia  368 

Falco  368 
aqnilinus, 

Falco  353 
Aranins 

elegans  534 

longirostris  535 
aranea, 

Gelochelidon  664 

Sterna  664 
arborea. 

Anas  558 

Dendrocygna  558,  559 

Dendronessa  558 

Fringilla  146 

Otus  304 
arcbiboscbas. 

Anas  560 


Arcbibnteo 

alticeps  361 

ferruginens  361,  363 

lagopus  361 

planiceps  361 

regalis  361, 364 

sancti-Jobanuis  361, 364 
Arctic 

Si>otted  Towbee  175 

Torn  685 
arcticus, 

Apternus  284 

Bubo  301 

Ceppbus  720 

Colvmbus  721 

Emberisa  128 

Erytbaca  14 

Eudytes  721 

Enspiza  128 

Fringilla  128,  175 

Heliaptex  301 

Larus  623 

Leucus  621 

Nyctea  309 

Picoides  284 

Pious  284,  285 

Pipilo  175 

Podiceps  732 

Pyrgita  175 

Sialia  14,  229 

Sterna  665 

Strix  306  307,  310,  311 

Sylvia  14 

Tridactylia  284 

Zonotrichia  128 
Arctonetta 

fi sober!  580 
arctous. 

Passer  111 
Ardea 

adspersa  524 

alba  519 

americana  529 

canadensis  531 

candidissima  521 

carolinensis  522 

cbloroptera  522 

discors  523 

egretta  519 

exilis  528 

freti-budsonis  523 

garden!  523 

berodias  517 

boactli  523 

budsonias  518.  523 

janiaicensis  523 

lentigiuosa  523 

leuce  519 

ludoviciana  522 

maculata  522,  523 

minor  523 
.  mokoko  524 

mevia  523    . 

nivea  521 

nycticorax  523 

occidentalis  519 

stellaris  523 

torquata  522 

vircscens  522 
Ardeidte  517 
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Ardeiiiao  517 
Ardeola 

exilis  523 
Ardetta 

exilis  528 
ardosiacuSy 

Accipiter  334 
Arenaria 

calidrlB  492 

gri8ea492 

vulgaris  492 
areuaria, 

Calidris  492 

TriDga  492 
argeutaceus, 

Laroides  62<3 

Sterna  686 
argeDtatoides, 

Glaocos626 

Laroides  626 

Laros  625 
argCDtatus, 

Glaucus  626 

Larus  625,  626,  627 

Sterna  686 
argenteas, 

J^arns  626 

Laroides  626 

Sterna  692 
Arid»  296 
Aristonetta 

vailisueria  575 
arizona), 

Chrysomitria  117 

Spizella  148 
Arkansas 

Goldfinch  116 

Flycatcher  236 
arquata, 

Namenius  508 

Scolopax  508 
Arquatella 

maritina  489 
arquatella, 

Tringa  489 
arnndinaceuB, 

Falco  367 

Telmatodytes  35 

Tbryothorus  29,  35 

Troglodytes  29 
Ash-throated  Flycatcher  239 
asiatica, 

^gialitis  457 
Asio 

hrachyotns  306 

galapagoensis  307 

ufiBvia  303 

otus  304 

l)eregriuator  304 

ulula  306 
asio, 

Buho  303 

Epbialtcs  303 

Otus  303, 304 

Scops  303 

Strix  303 
assimilis, 

Agelaeus  186 
Astragal  in  us 

colnmbianus  117 


I 


Astragalinns 

mexicanns  117 

tristis  116 
Astur 

atricapillns  338 

borealis  352 

colunibarius  346 

cooperi  334,  335 

fuscus  334,  355 

hyeuialis  355 

latlssimus  360 

palumbarius  338 

pennsylvanicos  334 

pileatns  335 

striatulus  338 
Asyndesmus 

torquatus  291 
ater, 

Buteo262 

Molothrus  180 

Pendnlinns  198 

Pipilo  173 

Turdns  193 
Athene 

africana  317 

cunicularia  322 

ferrugiuea  318 

hypugffia  322 

passerina  317 

patagonica  322 

phnlsenoides  315 

socialis  322 

ten^maliui  313 

whitneyi  321 

wilsonl  315 
atlauticus. 

Bubo  300 

Sympbeniia  495 
atra, 

Muscicapa  241 
atrata, 

Catharista  384 

Catbartes  383 

Friugilla  142 

Vultur  383 
atricapillus, 

Astur  338 

Falco  338 

Fringllla  159 

Emberiza  159 

Hierofalco  338 

Pams  20.  21,  230 

PcBcile  20 

Sparvins  338 

Sterna  708 
atriceps, 

Tyrannns  247 
Atricilla  650 

catesbflDi  651 

minor  651 

niacroptcra  651,  657 
atricilla, 

CbrcBCocephalus  651 

Gavia  651 

Larus  651, 654 

Xeraa  651 
atrigularis, 

Colymbus  720 

Spinites  151 

Spizella  151 


atrirofntalis, 

Strnthus  151 
atrothorax. 

Picas  285 
Attagen 

rupestris  430 
luduboni, 

Anas  560 

Dendrosca  58,  232 

Falco  346 

Hemipalama  480 

Picus  280 

PolyboruB  370 

Sylvia  58 

Sylvicola  58  « 

Trichopicos  280 

Tringa  480 

Tardus  3 
Audubon's 

Caracara370 

Warbler  58,  232 
Aulanax 

fuscas  241 

sayus  240 
aara, 

Catharista  380 

Catbartes  379,  384 

Percnopteros  380 

Rhinogryphos  380 

Vultur  379,  380,  384 
aurato-mexican  us. 

Picas  293 
auratus, 

Charadrius  450 

Colaptee  292 

Cuculns  292 

Geopicus  293 

Picus  292 
aureigaster, 

lYochilus  271 
auricollis, 

Icteria  77 

PsarocoliuB  195 
auritus, 

Colymbus  731,  733 

Otody  tea  733 

Otus  304 

Podiceps  733 

Proctopus  733 
aurocapillus, 

Accentor  70 

Enicocichla  70 

Fringilla  159 

Henicocichla  70 

Motacilla  70 

Seiurus  70 

Sylvia  70 

Turdus  70 

Zonotriohia  159 
australis, 

Lencosticto  111 

Limosa  494 

Pbaliuopus  470 

Podiceps  728 

Squatarola  449 

Tringa  491 
autumualis, 

Anas  558 

Dendrocygna  558 

Deudrouessa  558 
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aatnmnalis, 

Sylvania  61 
Avocet  460 
Avosit, 

Americf:ji  460 
ayresi, 

Colaptes  293 
Aytbya 

americana  575 

erythrocephala  575 

ferina  575 

marila  573 

vallisneria  575 
azarea, 

Sialia  13 

Sylvia  57 

B. 

Bfeolophns 

bicolor  ID 
bairdii, 

Actodromas  484 

Ammodromus  125 

Boteo  356 

Centronyx  125 

Coccyzus  276 

CoturDiculns  125 

Emberiza  125 

Heteropygia  48^ 

PaBserculuB  125 

Tringa  484 
^Baird^B 

Sandpiper  484 

Sparrow  125 
Balbusardus 

balisetas  367 
balbnzardusy 

Aqaila  367 
Bald  Eagle  369 
Baldpate  564 
baltbicuB, 

Colymbas  721 
baltbica, 

GelocbelidoQ  664 

Sylocbelidon  667 
Baltimore  Oriole  193 
baltimorey 

Hypbantes  193 

IcteroB  193 

OrioluB  193 

PsarocolioB  193 

Ypbantea  193 
baltimorensiBy 

Hypbantes  193 

IcteroB  193 
balti  moras, 

Ictems  193 
Bauanivorus 

affinis  193 

sparias  193 
Band-tailed  Pigeon  385 
Banded  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker 284 
Bank  Swallow  89 
barbata, 

Strix308 
baritai 

Gracula  203,  204 

Qniscalus  203,  204 


Bam  Owl  298 

barnstoni, 

Bernicla  554 

Barred  Owl  308 

barrovii, 

Clangula  577 
Fuligula  577 

Barrow's  Golden-eye  577 

barthelemyi, 
Aqaila  368 

Bartramia 

bartramias  503 
laticaada  503 
lougicaada  503 

Bartramiau 
Tattler  502 
Sandpiper  502 

bartramias, 
Actitis  503 
Actitnrus  502 
Bartramia  503 
Ealiga  503 
TotanoB  503 
Tringa  502 
Tringoides  503 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  61 

Bay-winged  Banting  129 

Bee-Martin  235 

Beetle-bead  Plover  449 

belcberi, 

Blaaipas  642 
LaruB642 

bellii, 

Amphispiza  234 
Emberiza  234 
Poospiza  234 

Beirs  Vireo  101 

Belted  Kingfisher  273 

benickii, 

Lestris  613 

beringii, 
Anas  580 

berlandieri, 

Thryothorns  29 
Troglodytes  29 

Bernicla 

barnstoni  554 
brenta  556,  557 
canadensis  554 
canagica  558 
coUaris  556,  557 
erythropoB  558 
glaacogaster  556,  557 
batchinsii  554 
lencoliema  554 
leucopareia  554 
leacopsis  558 
melanopsis  556, 557 
micropas  556,  557 
nigricans  556,  557 
occidentalis  p54 
platyaras  556,  557 
torqaata  556,  557 

bernicla. 

Anas  554,  556 
Anser  556,  558 
Branta  556,  557 

bewickii, 

Cygnus  545 
Telmatodytes  31 


bewickii, 

Thryothoras  31 

Troglodytes  31 
Bewick's  Wren  31 
bicolor, 

Anas  558,  560 

Baeolophas  19 

Calamospiza  163 

Chelidon  86 

Corydaliua  163 

Dollchonyx  163 

Fringilla  163 

Her8c86 

Hirundo  86 

Lophophanes  19 

Paras  19 

Petrochelidon  86 

Tachycineta  86 
bicomis, 

Podiceps  725 
bicaspis, 

Sterna  688 
bifasciata, 

Sylvia  57 
Big  Black-head  Dnck  573 
biliueata, 

Amphispiza  234 

Emberiza  234 

Poospiza  234 
bimacnlata, 

Fnligala  582 

Pelionetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
Birds, 

Anserine  544 

Cypseliform  260 

Dinrnal  of  Prey  327 

Diving  717 

Gallinaceous  391 

Picarian  260 

Toti  palmate  587 
Birds  of  Prey  298 
Bird, 

Butcher  101 

Cedar  93,  233 

Cheny  93 

Mocking  8 
Bittern, 

American  523 

Least  528 
Biziura 

dominica  583 

rubida  583 
Black  Brant  556 

Duck  560 

Eagle  368 

Skimmer  715 

Tern  704 

Warrior  352 
Black-and-white  Creeping 
Warbler  45  [02 

Black-and-yellow  Warbler 
Black-backed 

Eagle  368 

Three-toed  Woodpeck- 
er 284 
Black-bellied 

Longspnr  122 

Plover  448,  449 

Sandpiper  489 
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Black-billed  Cackoo  274 
Blackbird, 

Bitiwer's  199 

Crow  203 

Ked- winged  186 

Yellow-beaded  188 
Black-breasted 

Saudpiper  491 

Woodpecker  288 
black  bar  uiw, 

DeudrcDca  59 

Mniotilta  59 

Motacilla  59 

RbiniaupbuB  59 

Sylvia  59 

Sylvicola  59 
Blackburnian  Warbler  59 
Black- capped  Cbickadoe  20 
Black-beaded  Grosbeak  167 
Black-neckcd  Stilt  462 
Black  poll  Warbler  60 
Black- throated 

BuDtiug  164 

Diver  720 

Gray  Warbler  55,  232 

GrecQ  Warbler  54 
blandiugiaua, 

Euiberuagra  176 

Friugilla  176 

Zonotrichia  176 
BlandiDg's  Fincb  176 
blasii, 

Sterna  680 
Blasipns  642 

belcberi  642 

heermauDi  642 
Blue-bill  Duck  573 
Bloebird, 

Eastern  13,  229 

Eocky  Mountain  14 

Western  14,  229 
Blue  Crow  209  [49 

Golden-winged  Warbler 

Goose  553 

Grosbeak  169 

Grouse  395,  553 

Jay  214 

Quail  441 

.Warbler  233  [46 

Yellow-backed  Warbler 
Blne-gruy  Gnat-catcher  17 
Blue-beaded 

Grackle  199 

Vireo  99 
Blue-winged 

Teal  566 

Yellow  Warbler  49,  54 
Bobolink  178 
Bob  White  431 
bogotensis, 

Coutopus  247 
Tyrannula  247 

Vireo  96 
Bohemian  Wax  wing  91 
bohemica, 

Bombvcilla  92 

Falco>27 
boji, 

Lestris  613 


Bombycilla 

americana  93 
bohemica  92 
cedrorum  93 

garrula  92 
ycilla, 

Parus  92 
Bombycipbora 

poliocoelia  92 
Bombycivora 

garrula  92 
Bonaparte's  Gull  656 

Sandpiper  487 
bonapartei, 

Actodromas  487 

Chroicocephalas  656 

Coccothraustes  104 

Gavia  656 

Heteropygia  487 

Larns  656 

Loxia  104 

Myiodioctea  80 

Muscioapa  80 

Setophaga  80 

Sylvania  80 

Tringa  484,  487 

Wilsonia  80 

Xema656 
Bonasa 

cupido  419 

sabinei  421 

nmbelloides  421,  425 

nmbellus  420,  421,  425 
borealis, 

Astur  352 

Buteo  352,  353 

CoUurio  101, 102 

CoUyrio  102 

Colymbus  723 

Coiitopus  243 

Craxirex  353 

Cypseloides  269 

Cypselus  269 

Faico  352 

Fringilla  114, 115 

Lanius  101 

Laroides  627 

Larus  627 

Linaria  115 

Linota  115 

Mniotilta  45 

Myobius  243 

Nephcecetcs  268,  269 

Numenius  509,  510 

Ortvx  431 

Penlix  431 

Pceciloptomis  353 

Pyrocephalus  244 

Rhyncbops  715 

Sayomis  244 

Scolopax  509,  510 

Somateria  580 

Stropsilas  459 

Sumia  312 

T^Taunus  243 
boschas, 

Anas  559 
Boschas 

crecca  563 


Boschas 

discors  5G6 
domestica  560 

Botaurus 

adspeTBUB  524 
freti-hudsouis  523 
lentiginosuB  524 
minor  523 
nsevius  523 
virescens  522 

boysii, 

Sterna  673 

brachydactylas, 
Lagopns  430 
Trichas  74 
PelecanuB  557 

BrachyotUB 

americanas  306 
cassini  306 
europieus  306 
galapagoeusis  307 

Salustris  306 
yotuB, 

^goliuB  306 

Asio306 

Otus  306 

Strix306 

Ulnla  306 
brachypteroB, 

Caprimulgns  5263 
brachypuB, 

Sterna  686 
brachyrhyncha, 

Anas  579 

Clangula  579 

Clypeata  571 

Garrulns  221 

Lestris  616 

Larus  639,  640,  647 

Rissa  647,  648 
brachytarsus, 

Larus  649 

Pagophila  649 

Sterna  686 
brachynra, 

Strix  306 
Brant, 

Black  556 

White  548,  549 
Brant  Goose  556 
Branta 

bemicla  556,  557 

canadensis  553,  554 

hutchinsii  554 

loucoparela  554 

leucopsis  558 

moscnata  559 

nigricans  556,  557 
brasiliensis, 

Cathartes  383 

Chordeiles  263 

Circaetus  371 

Circus  370 

Falco  370 

Himantopns  563 

Phalacrocorax  583 

PolyboruB  371 

Vultur  383 
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brehmi, 

Gallinago  475 
breDta, 

ADser  556,  557 

Bernicla  556,  557 
brevirostris, 

Cbaradrios  453 

Larus  647,  648 

Numenias  510 

Podiceps  738 

Rhyncbops  715 

Eissa  647,  648 

TriDga  481,  506 

Troglodytes  36 
breweri, 

Anas  560 

Quiscalas  199 

Spizella  151 

Zonotricbia  151 
Brewer's  Blackbird  199 
Brewer's  Sparrow  151 
Bridled  Tern  701 
brissoni, 

Pelidna  481 
Broad-bill  Duck  573      [271 
Broad-tailed  Humming-bird 
Broad-winged  Bnzzard  360 
Brotberly-lo  ve  Vireo  97, 233 
Brown  Crane  531 

Creeper  26,  230 

Lark  231 
brnchii, 

Gavina  637 

Larus  637 
briinnichii, 

Rissa  646 
Bubo 

albifrons  315 

arcticns  301 

asio  303 

atlanticns  300 

crassirostris  301 

ludovicianus  301 

ma^rorbynchns  301 

magellanicos  ^1 

otus  304 

pacificus  301 

pinicola  301 

scandiacus  309 

striatus  :^3 

snb-arcticns  301 

virginianos  300,  301 
Dubo, 

Strix  301,  310 
buccinator, 

Cvgnus  544 

Olor  544 
Bucepbala 

albeola  577 

americana  576 

clangnla  576 

bistrionica  578 

islandica  577 
bucepbala, 

Anas  578 
Buff-breasted  Sandp'er  506 
Bufflle-bead  Duck  577 
bufibnii, 

Falco  328 

Lestris  616 

StercororJos  616 


Buffon's  Jaeger  616 
Bull-Bat  263 
Bull-beaded  Plover  449 
buUockii, 

Agelaius  195 

Hypbantes  195 

Icterus  195 

Xantbornus  195 

Ypbantes  195 
Bullock's  Oriole  195 
Bunting, 

Bay-winged  129 

Black-tbroated  164 

Cbestnut-collared  122 

Henslow's  133 

Lark  163 

Maccown's  124 

Oonalasbka  162 

Painted  Lark  121 

Towhee  173 
Bnpbagus  604 

antarcticQS  606 

skua  605 
Burgomaster  621 
bnrrovianus, 

Catbart«s  383 

Rbinogrypbns  383 
Burrowing  Owl  321 
Butaetes 

buteo  361 

lagopns  361 

lesson  i  361 

sancti-jobannis  361 
Butcber  Bird  101 
Buteo 

americanns  328,  353 

ater  362 

bairdii  356 

boreal  is  352,  353 

californicus  364 

calurus  353 

cooperi  355 

costaricensis,  353 

cyanens  327,  328 

elegans  355 

ferrugineicandus  353 

ferrugineus  361,  364 

fnlginosus  356 

fulvus  353 

fuscns  355 

guttural  is  356 

barlani  352,  356,  362 

byemalis  355 

insiguatus  356 

krideri  353 

lagopus  361 

latissimus  360 

11  neat  us  354,  355 

luctisanus  353 

montanus  353,  356 

niger  361 

oxypterus  356 

penusylvanicus  360 

sancti-jobannis  361, 364 

spadiceus  361 

swainsoni  355,  356 

vulgaris  353,  356 

wilsoui  360 
buteo, 

Butaetes  361 

Falco  3oa,  '355 


bnteoides,  Falco  355 
Bntor 

americanns  524 

exilis  528 

lentiginosns  524 
Butorides 

virescens  522 
Butter-ball  578 
Buzzard, 

Broad-winged  360 

Ferrugineoue  363 

Harlan's  352 

Red-sbonldered  354 

Red  tailed  352 

Swainson's  355 

Turkey  379 


C. 

cacaloti, 

Corvus  205 
cachinnans, 

Larus  627 
Cacius 

alaudarius  190 
.  cffimleata, 

Pterocyanea  567 

Qnerquedula  567 
coesius, 

Falco  328 
cafer, 

Picus  294 
Cairina 

moscbata  559 

sylvestris  559 
Culamospiza 

bicolor  163 
calcarata, 

Centropbanes  120 

Fringilla  120 

Plectropbanes  120 
calendula, 

Cortbylio  230 

Motacilla  15 

Pbyllobasileus  16 

Reguloides  16,  230 

Regulus  15,  229 

Sylvia  15 
Calidris 

americana  492 

arcnaria  492  [Kansas, 
Snow'i 

grisea  492 

nigellus  492 

tringoides  492 
calidris, 

Cbaradrius  492 

Tringa  491 
calidns, 

Falco  341 
Californian 

Squirrel  Hawk  363 

Gull  635 
californian  us, 

Catharista  384 

Cathartes  384 

Geococcyx  274 

Pseudogrypbns  384 
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californica, 

Apbeloconia  219 

Buteo  304 

Callipei)la  439 

Carpodacus  106 

Cyauocitta  219 

C  j  auocorax  219 

Garrulus  219 

Glaucidiuni  318 

Laroidcs  635 

Lams  635 

Lophortvx  439,  440 

Ortvx  4:tt> 

Perdix  439 

Podiceps  733 

Proctopus  733 

Strix  322 

Tetrao  439 
caligatQs, 

Totanns  498 
Calipareus  726 
Calhpepla  430 

californica  430 

ganibcli  432 

picta  440 

sqnamata  441 

streuaa  441 

veDusta  432 
Calaiuet  Eagle  368 
calums, 

Buteo  353 
Cam])epbilu8 

pileatas  279 
campestris, 

Circns  328 

LeucoBticte  111 

Totanus  503 

TriDga  482,  486 
Camptol^emos 

labradorias  581 
camtscbatica, 

Catarractes  608 

Sterua  696 
cana, 

GaviDa  639 

Glaucus  639 

Laroides  639 

Lams  637,  639,  frlO,  646 

Motacilla  17 

Spizella  151 

Sylvia  17 
Canace 

canadensis  394 

franklin!  394 

fnliginosas  396 

obscurus  396,  400 

ricbardsoni  400 
canace, 

Tetrao  394 
Canada 

Goose  553 

Grouse  394 

Jay  221 
canadensis, 

Anas  553 

Anser  553,  554 

Aqnila  368 

Ardea  531 

Bernicla  554 

Branta  553,  554 


canadensis, 

Canace  394 

Coccotbraustes  104 

Columba  387 

Corvns  221 

Corytbus  104 

Cygnopsis  554 

CygnuB  553 

DeudroDca  56 

Dendroica  56 

Dysornitbia  221 

Emberiza  146 

Eutblvpis  60 

Falco  368 

Fringilla  146 

Garrulus  221 

GruH  531 

Lencoblepbaron  554 

Mniotilta  56 

Motacilla  56,  58 

Muscicapa  80 

Myiodioctes  80 

Passer  146 

Perisoreus  221 

Picas  279 

Pinicola  104 

Pygargua  327 

Rbiniiinpbus  56 

Setopbaga  80 

Sitta  25 

Spizella  146 

Strix  311 

Snrnia  311 

Sylvia  56 

Sylvicola  56 

Tetrao  394 

Tringa  489 

Turdus  1 
Canadian  [80 

Fly -catching  Warbler 

Sparrow  146 
oanagica, 

Anas  558 

Anser  558 

Bernicla  558 

Cbloepbaga  558 

Pbilacte  558 
candicans, 

Tbalasseos  673 
c%ndidns, 

Lams  649 

Nyctea  310 

Nyctia  310 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  310 
candid  issi  ma, 

Ardea  521 

Egretta  521 

Garzetta  521 

Herodias  521 
canescens, 

^giotbus  115 

Laroides  639 

Sterna  673 

Tbalaeseus  673 
oaniceps, 

Junco  143,  144, 145 

Strutbus  143 
canigularis, 

Podiceps  730 


cantatrix, 

Muscicapa  100 
cantiacuB, 

Actocbelidon  GTS 

Sterna  673 

Thalasseus  673 
cantianus, 

iEgialitis  456 

Cbaradrins  456 
can  us  (see  cana) 
Canutus 

cinereas  491 

islandicas  491 
canutus, 

Tringa  490 
Canvas-back  Duck  575 
caparocb, 

Strix  312 
capensis, 

Anas  563 

Falco  342 

Oriolus  193 
capistratus. 

Lams  656 
capitalis, 

Perisoreus  221 
CaprimulgidsB  260 
Caprimulgos 

americanns  263 

bracbypterus  263 

carolinensis  263 

enropffiius  260 

minor  260 

Duttalli  261 

popetue  263 

rufus  263 

texensis  263 

Virginian  us  260, 263 

vociferus  260 
Caracara, 

Audubon's  370 
Caracara 

vulgaris  371 
caracara, 

Pandion  371 
carbo, 

Anas  683 
Carbo 

dilophns  588 

graculus  589 

mexicanns  589 
Cardinal  Grosbeak  172 
Cardinalis 

carneus  172 

cocci  neus  172 

ij^neus  172 

virginianus  172 
cardinalis, 

lYingilUi  172 

Loxia  172 

Pitylus  172 
Carduelis 

americana  116 

mexicana  117 

psaltria  116 

tristis  116 
cameos, 

CartlinalU  172 
camivoms, 

Corvns  2(^ 
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Carolina 
Dove  389 
Parroquet  296 
Wax  wing  93 

carolinensiSy 

Accipiter  345|  367 
^saloD  349 
Ampelis  93 
Anas  565 
Antrostomns  263 
Ardea  522 
Caprimalgus  263 
CeutaniB296 
Cham»pelia  389 
Columba  389 
Conuras  296 
Cucolus  275 
Ectopistos  389 
Erythrophrys  275 
Falco  367 
Felivox  9 
Galeoscoptos  9 
Hirundo  267 
Laoius  235 
Mimas  8,  228 
MusclcapA  8 
Nettion  565 
Orpheus  8 
Paudiou  367 
Perissara  389 
Peristera  389 
Picas  285 
Podiceps  738 
Psittacas  296 
Querqaedola  565 
Sitta  23,  24,  230 
Sylbeocyclus  738 
Sylvia  54 
Tardus  8 
Tyrannus  235 
Zensedura  389 

caroliniana, 
Certhia  29 

carol  inns, 

Centurus  289 
Picas  289 
Zebrapicas  289 

Carpodacos 

califomicas  105 
cassini  106 
familiaris  107 
frontalis  107, 108 
bsemorrhons  108 
obscurus  107 
parpareus  106 
rbodocolpus  108 

casarca, 

Anas  546 

Caspian  Teni  667 

caspicus, 

Colymbns  732 
Podiceps  732 

caspias, 

Helopus  667 
Hvdroprogne  667 
8tiix  306 
Sterna  667 
Sylochelidon  667 
Thalasseas  667 


cassmi, 

Animodromus  140 
Brachyotus  306 
Carpodacus  106 
Cyanocorax  210 
Falco  342 
Lanivireo  99 
Passercalus  140 
Peacada  140 
Tyrannus  233 
Vireo99 
Zonotricbia  140 

Cassin's 

Crow  209 
Flycatcber  238 
Pine  Fincb  140 
Purple  Finch  106 

costanea, 

DondroBca  61 
Icterus  193 
Mniotilta  61 
Oriolus  193 
Ortyx  431 
Psarooolius  193 
Rbimanphus  61 
Sylvia  61 
Qylvicola  61 

castor, 

Merganser  584 
Mergus  584 

Cataracta  604 
ceppbns  613 
parasitica  612 
skua  605 

Cataractes 

longicauda  616 
parasitica  616 
pomarinus  608 
ricbardsoni  613 
skua  605 
vulgaris  605 

cataractes, 

Stcrcorarius  605 

Catarracta 

aldrovandi,  605 
fusca605 
skua  605 

Catarractes  604 

oamtschatica  506 
parasita  608,  613 
parasiticus  612 
skua  605 

catarractes, 
Lams  605 
Lestris  605,  606 

oatarrbactes, 
Lestris  605 
Stercorarins  605 

Catbird  8,  228 

catesbffii, 

Atricilla  651 

Catbaracta604,607 
coppbus  616 
coprotberes  613 
parasitica  612 
skua  605 

oatbaractes, 
Lestris  605 
Stercorarins  605 


oatbarractes, 

Lestris  605 
Catbarista 

atrata  384 

aura  381 

californiana  384 
Catbartes 

atratus  383 

aura  379,  384 

brasiliensis  383 

burrovianns  383 

califomianus  384 

falklaudicus  380 

fcBtons  384 

iota,  380,  384 

ruficollis  380 

septentrionalis  380 

urubitinga  383 

amba384 

vulturinus  384 
Catbartidffi  373 
Catberpes 

conspersns  28 

mexicanus  23 
catotol, 

FringiUa  117 
Catoptropborus 

semipalmatus  494,  495 
candacuta. 

Anas  562 

Dafila  562 

Dapbila  562 

FringUla  132 

Psarocolius  178 

Querquedula  562 
caadata, 

Anas  562 

Mimas  8 

Pica  211,  212 
canriuus, 

Corvu8  206 
oayana, 

Podiceps  726 

Sterna  669 

Tbalassens  669 
cayanensis, 

Aptemus  284 

Falco  367 

Picus284 

Sylocbelidon  667 
cayennensis, 

Podiceps  726 

Sterna  669,  671 
Cecropis 

tbalassina  86 

violacea  91 
Cedar  Bird  93,  233 
oedrorum, 

Ampelis  93 

Bombycilla  93 
Celeus 

torquatus  291 
celata, 

Helinaia  52  [232, 

Helmintbopbaga  52, 

Helmitberus  52 

Sylvia  52 

Sylvicola  52 

Vermivora  52 
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Ccopblceus 

pileatQS  279 
Centrocercus 

pbasianellns  407 

urophofiianas  400 
Centronyx 

bairdii  125 

ocbrocepbalas  125 
CentrophaDes 

calcaratus  120 

Japponicus  120 

omatns  122 

pictDS  121 

smitbii  121 
Centropelma  726 
Centorus 

carol  inensis  296 

carolinus  289 
Ceppbas  719 

arcticuB  721 

septentrionalis  724 

Btellatns  724 

torquatus  719 
ceppbuH, 

Cataracta  613 

Catbaracta  610 

LeRtris  616 

Stcrcorarios  613,  616 
Cercbiieis 

sparverins  349 
CercoDectes 

rubida  585 

Bpiuosa  585 
cerdo, 

Hirundo  267 
Certbia 

albifroDB  28 

americana  26 

carol  iuiana  29 

familiaris  26,  230 

fusca  =  26 

macnlata  45 

mexicaDa  27 

palustris  34 

pin  lis  49 

varia  45 
Certbiidffl  26 
Ceryle 

alcyon  273 
CetosparacteB  649 

ebumcns  649 
CbaBtora 

pelagiia  267,  268 

pelan^ia  267 

vanxii  234,  268 
Cbalcopbines 

macronroB  204 

major  204 

purpurataB  203 

quiscalus  203 

virescens  198 
cbalcopteroB, 

Laroides  624 

LaruB  624 

Lencas  624 
cbalybea, 

Hirundo  91 
Cbaniifipelia 

albivitta  390 

caroliDensis  389 


Cbama?pelia 

grauatina  390 

palleBcens  390 

paBseriDa  390 
CbaradriuB 

apricarioB  449 

auratas  orientallB  450 

auratuB  450 

breviroBtris  453 

calidriB  492 

cantiannB  456 

cincloB  459 

coUaris  453 

craBsbrostriB  456 

domiDicoB  450 

fulvuB  449,  450 

glancopuB  450 

belvcticuB  448 

hiaticula  453,  455 

bimantopuB  462 

bypomelas  448 

lamaiccDBis  452 

loDgipcB  450 

longiroBtris  449 

xnarmoratuB  450 

meloduB  455 

niexicanuB  462 

luoDtanas  456,  457 

okeni  455 

pardela  448 

pectoral  iB  450 

pln^ialiB  450 

rubiduB  492 

BemipalmataB  453 

taitCDsiB  450 

torquatQB  452 

wilBoniuB  456 

yirgiDianas  450 

virginicaB  449,  450 

YOCifemB  452 

xantbocbeiloB  450 
Cbtit, 

Yellow-breasted  77 
CbaulelaemuB 

americana  563 

Btreperus  563 
CbaalioduB 

Btrepera  563 
Cbeimonea  644 

tridactyla  646 
Cbelidon 

bicolor  86 

leucogastra  86 

tbaloBsiua  86 

viridiB  86 
cbemungenBis, 

CoUyrio  102 
Cben 

albatuB  549 

byperboreuB  549 
cberiway, 

Aqaila  370 

Falco  370 

PolyboroB  370 

Vultnr  370 
Cberry  Bird  93 
Cbestuut  Haugnest  192 
CbeBtnut-backed    Chicka- 
dee 22  [122 
Cbestnut-collared  Banting 


CbeBtnnt-sided  Warbler  62 

Cbewink  173 

cbicbitli, 

Strix309 
Chickadee, 

Black-capped  20 

Cbestnat-baoked  22 

Long-tailed  21 

Mountain  22 

Wbite-browed  22 
Chicken  Hawk  334 
cbildreni, 

Sylvia  54 
ohileuBiB, 

TotanaB496 
Chimney 

Swallow  234 

Swift  267 
Chipping  Sparrow  148 
Cbionochen 

hyperborea  549 
Chloepbaga 

canagica  558 
ohloripoda. 

Sterna  669 
Chloroceryle 

alcyon  273 
Cblorcenas 

faBciata  385 

monilis  385 
chloroptera, 

Ardea  522 
chloropuB, 

Totanas  498 
chloropygiuB, 

Ebyacopbilas  498 

Totanns  498 
chlorura, 

Embeniagra  176 

FringiUa  176 

Pipilo  176 

Zonotrichia  176 
Chocolate  Falcon  361 
Chocolate-colored    Falcon 

361 
cboliba, 

Ephialtes  303 
ChondeBteB 

grammaca  159,  234 

Btrigatus  159 
ChordeiTes 

americanns  263 

brasilieDBis  263 

fundlachii  264 
enryi264 

minor  264 

popetoe  260,  263,  264 

sapiti  263 

texeuBiB  263 

virgin  ianus  263 
ChroBcocephalaB  650 

atricilla  651 

franklini  654 

kitUitzii  654 

Philadelphia  656 

BubuliroBtria  654 
ChroicocephaluB  650 

bonapartei  656 

cuculIatuB  654 
Cbioocephalas  650 
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chrysaetos, 

Aqnila  368 

Falco  368 

Pandion  368 
chrysocephala, 

Motacilla  59 
cbrysolsema, 

Alauda  38 

Otocorys  38 

Eremophila  38 
Ckrysomitria 

arizoDiB  117 

colnmbiaua  117 

macroptera  115 

niexicaDa  117 

r.ana  117 

plDUS  115 

psaltria  116, 117 

tritttis  116 

xanthogaetra  117 
chrysophtbaliuin, 

Clangala  576 
ohryBops, 

Emberiza  128 
chrysoptera, 

HeliDaia  49 

Helmintbophaffa  49 

Helmitheras  49 

Motacilla  49 

Sylvia  49 

Sylvicola  49 

Vennivora  49 
CiDclidao  10 
Cinclus 

americanas  10 

interpres  459 

inexicanns  10,  229 

moriDellDS  459 

mortoni  10 

pullaBii  10 

towDseDdii  10 

anicolor  10 
ciuclus, 

Charadrias  459 

Pelidua  489, 490 

TriDga  480,  490 
ciuctus, 

MotacUla  58 
CinnainoQ 

Teal  569 
cinerascens. 

Myiarcnas  239 

Phalaropas  470 

Rbynchops  715 
cinerea, 

ADa8  563 

CanntoH  491 

Circus  328,  329 

Emberiza  139 

Falco  327 

Juuco  143 

Hirundo  90 

Lams  626,  639 

Melospiza  139 

Passefella  139 

Pbalaropns  470 

Rissa  646 

Scotiaptex  308 

Squatarola  448 

Strix  307 


cinorea, 

Syrnlum  307,  308 
TriDga490 
Tyrannula  239 
Ulula  308 

cinereo-caaditus, 
Larus  654 

olDeroeuB, 

Caculas  276 

Circaetns 

brasiliensia  371 

oircunicincta, 
.£gialiti8  455 

Gircus 

eegitbns  327 
americanas  328 
brasiliensis  370 
campestris  328 
cinereus  327,  328 
cyaneus  327,  328 
earopogistns  328 
ffallinarius  327 
bistrionioas  328 
budsoDias  327,  328 
byemalis  355 
py^argus  ^ 
Btn^copB  327 
uli^nosas  328 
vanogatns  327,  328 

Cirrbocepbalus  650 

Cistotbonis 
elegans  36 
paludicola  35 
palaBtris  34, 35 
Btellaris  36, 231 

citrsea, 

Helmintbopbaga  47 
Mniotilta  47 
Motacilla  47 
ProtoDOtaria  47 

citrinella, 
Sylvia  54 

citrinus, 

Khimanpbas  54 

citrirostris, 
Gavina  639 

Cladoscopos 
Docbalis  286 
ruber  286 
tbyroldeus  288 
varins  285 
williamsoni  288 

clamator, 
Grus  529 

Clamatores  235 

Clangula 

nlbeola  577 
americana  576 
barrovii  577 
braobyrbyncba  579 
cbrysopbtbalma  576 
claugnla  576 
fiiberi  579 
glacialis  579 
glaucion  576 
bistriouica  578 
byemalis  579 
islandioa  577 
leucomelas  576 
megauroe  579 


Claugula 

musica  579 

peregrin  a  576 

scapularis  577 

8teUeri580 

vulgaris  576 
clangula. 

Anas  576 

Bucepbala  576 

Clangula  576 

Fuligula  576, 577 

Glaucion  576 
Clarke's 

Crow  207 

Grebe  728 
clarkii, 

JScbmopborus  727 

PodicepB  727 
Clay-colored  Sparrow  148 
Cleptes 

budsonicus  211 

nuttallii  212 
clericus, 

Corvu8  205 
Cliff  Swallow  88 
Clupeilarns  619 
Clypeata 

bracbyrbyucbus  571 

macrorbyncbus  571 

platyrbyncbus  571 

X>omarlna  571 
clypeata, 

Anas  570 

Rbyucbaspis  571 

Spatula  570 

Spatbulea  571 
cobanensis, 

Vireosylvia  97 
coccineirostris, 

Sterna  686 
coccineus, 

Cardinalis  172 
Coccoborus 

coerulens  169 

ludovicianus  166 

melanocepbalus  167 
Coccotbraustes 

bonapartii  104 

canadensis  104 

ludovioiana  166 

melanocepbalus  167 

rubricollis  166 

vespertina  104 

virginlana  172 
Coccygus 

americanus  276 

dominicus  275 

erytbropbtbalmns  274 

belvivcntris  276 

julieni  276 

minor  276 

nesiotes  276 

seniculus  276 
Coccystes 

americanas  276 

iavirostris  276 
Coccyzus 

americanus  275 

bairdii  276 

dominiouB  274, 276 
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Coccyzns 

er^tLropbtbalmnB  274 

pjTrhop  terns  276 
Cock  of  the  Plains  400 
Cock, 

Sage  400 
ccBmlea, 

Cnlicivora  17 

Cyanoloxia  169 

DeudraM:a  56 

Euiberiza  171 

Fringilla  169 

Gouiapbea  160 

Guiraca  169 

Hiruudo  91 

Loxia  169 

Mulotilta  56 

Motacilla  17 

MuHcicapa  17 

Polioptifa  17 

Sylvan  ia  17 

Sylvia  17, 56 

Sylvicola  56 

Warbler  56 
ccEmleicollis, 

Sialia  14 
coernlescens, 

Anas  553 

Auser  553 

Dendroeca  55,  56 

Garrulns  219 

Motacilla  55 

Pica  219 

Sylvia  55 
ccemlcns, 

Coccoborns  169 
Colaptes 

auratns  292 

ayresi  293 

collaris  295 

bybridns  293 

niexicanoides  295 

mexicanus  294,  295 

mbricatas  295 

thyroidens  288 
collaris. 

Anas  558, 574 

Bernicia  556,  557 

Cbaradrins  453 

Colaptes  295 

Fulignla  574 

Fulix  574 

Larns  661 

Marila  574 

Morinella  459 

Strepsilas  459 

Sturuella  190 

Xema  661 
Collurio 

borcalis  101, 102 

elegans  103 

cxcubitoroides  102 

latora  103 

Indovicianns  102,  233 

robustns  103 
colubris 

Cyantbns  271 

Mellisnga  271 
OrDJsmyia  271 


colnbris, 

Trocbilus  271 
Collyrio 

cbemnngensis  102 

borealis  102 

elegans  103 

excnbitoroides  102 
Colnniba 

canadensis  387 

carolincnsis  389 

fasciata  385 

boilotl  387 

indioa387 

Icucoptera  387 

marginata  389 

migratoria  387 

niiuuta  390 

monilis  385 

passerina  390 

trndean  387 
ColambsB  385 
columbariuB,  * 

JEsalon  346 

Astar  346 

Falco  345,  346,  348 

Hypotriorcbis  346,  347 

Litbofalco  346 

NisuB  346 

Tinnuncalas  346 
colnmbianns, 

Astragalinns  117 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Corvus  207 

Nncifraga  207 

Pediocajtes  407 

Pediocetes  407 

Pbasianns  407 

Picicorvns  207 

Vultor  384 
Columbidfls  385 
colambina, 

Sterna  673 
ColymbidfiB  718 
Colymbus  719,  726,  737 

adamsii  720 

arcticus  721 

atrigularis  720 

anritus  731,  733 

baltbicns  721 

borealis  724 

caspicns  732 

cornutns  729 

cristatns  729 

cucullatas  730 

dominicus  737 

duplicatns  731 

glaciali8  7L9,720 

griseigena  730 

biemalis  720      ' 

ignotns  721 

immer  720 

Icncopns  721 

Indovicianns  738 

lumme  724 

niacrorbyncbns  721 

maximns720 

megarbyncbos  721 

microrbyncbns  724 

nffivius  730 

nigricans  732 


Colymbas 

nigrlcoUis  733 
obscams  732 
paciiicus  721 
parotis  730 
podiceps  733 
rufognlaris  724 
sept^ntrioualis  724 
stollatus  724 
St  riatns  724 
Bubcristatus  730 
torquatns/lO,  720 
nrinator  729 
comata, 

Fringilla  157 
Sterna  671 
Zonotricbia  157 
Common 

Crow  206 
Dove  389 
KiUiwake  645 
Loon  720 
Tern  680 
Wild  Goose  553 
Wild  Turkey  391 
commnnis, 

Accipiter  341 
Falco  341,  342,  361 
Otus  304 
Compsotblypis 
americana  46 
protoDOtarins  47 
conciliator, 

Falco  368 
concolor, 

Progne  91 
confinis, 

Poocflstes  129 
Tardus  1 
conspersus, 

Catberpea  28 
consul, 

Glaucus  621 
Lams  621 
Cont'Opus 

bogotonsis  247 
borealis  243 
cooperi  244 
mcsoleucas  244 
plebeins  247 
ricbardsoDii  247 
Bordidulns  247 
veliei  247 
yirens  245,  247 
ConnruB 

carolinensis  296 
ludovicianuB  296 
Cooperastur 
cooperi  335 
gundlachi  335 
mexicanos  335 
cooperi, 

Accipiter  334,  335 
Actodromaa  491 
Astur  334, 335 
Buteo  355 
Contopna  244 
Cooperaatnr  335 
Falco  334 

Heteropygia  491 
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c6operi, 

Mascicapa  244 
Nisns  335 
Podiceps  730 
Pyranga  82 
Triuga  491 
Tyrannula  244 
Tyrannua  244 

Cooper's 

Hawk  334 
Sandpiper  491 

Coprotberes  607 
poiuariDos  603 

coprotheres, 

Catbaracta  613 
Lestris  612,  613 

corax, 

Corviis  204 

Cormorant, 

Double-crested  588 
Mexican  589 

Cormorants  fi88 

comicom, 
Falco  341 

cornuta, 

Alauda  38 
Colymbus  729 
Dytes  731 
Eremopbila  38 
Otocorys  38 
Pbileremos  38 
Podiceps  731 

coronata, 

Cyanocitta  215 
Cyanocorax  215 
Cyanogarrolas  215 
Cyanura  215 
Cyanurus  215 
Dendrocca  57,  232 
Emberiza  150 
Garmlus  215 
Mniotilta  58 
Mofacilla  57 
Pica  215 
Sylvia  57 
Sylvicola  57 
Tardus  70 
Zonotriobia  159 

corone, 

Corvu8  206 

CorvidfB  204 

Con^us 

americanns  206 
cacalotl  205,  207 
canadensis  221 
camiyoms  205 
caurinus  206 
clericus  205 
columbianus  207 
corax204 
corone  206 
oristatus  214 
cryptoleucns  206 
ferroensis  205 
floridanuH  206,  219 
budsonins  211 
leucomelas  205 
lencopbojas  205 
littoralis  205 
lugubris  205 
migor  205 


Corvns 

maximn8  205 

megouyx  207 

montanns  205 

nobilis  205 

088i  tragus  207 

palliatus  219 

pica  211 

sinuatus  205 

splendens  205 

scelleri  214 

tbibetanns  205 

ultramarinns  219 

vocil'erus  205 
Corydalina 

bicolor  163 
Cory  tb  us 

"^canadensis  104 

enucleator  104 

splendens  104 
Cosraonessa 

bistriouica  578 

sponsa  571     ' 
costaricensis, 

Buteo353 
Coturniculus 

bairdii  125 

lecontei  134 

benslowi  133 

passerinus  131,  132 

perpallidus  132 

tixicms  132 
Cotyle 

iluviatilis  90 

microrbyncbus  90 

riparia  89 

serripennis  90 
Cow-bird  180 
Cow-bbckbird  1^ 
Cowpen-bird  180 
Cowpen  Fincb  180 
Crane 

Brown  531 

Saudbill  531 

Wbite  529 

Wbooping  529 
Cranes  529 
crassirostriSt 

Bubo  301 

Cbaradrins  456 

Totanns  495 

Tringa  491 
Craxirex 

borealis  353 

li  neat  us  355 

swainsoni  356 
Ci'eagras  661 

furcatus  662 
crecca. 

Anas  565, 566 

Bo8cbas565 

Nettion  566 

Qnerquedula  566 
oreccoides, 

Qucrquedula  566 
crecia, 

Anas  566 
Creeper, 

American,  26 

Brown  26, 230 
Creepers  26 


crepidatns, 

Larus  COS 

Lestris  613,  616 

Stercorarius  613 
crepitans, 

Kallns  534,  535 
Crested  Grebe  729 
crinita, 

Muscicapa  233 

Myiarcbus  238,  239 

Mviobius  2tt9 

Myionax  23d 

Pyrocephalus  239 

Tyrannula  239 

Tyrauuus  239 
cristatus, 

Colymbus  729 

Corvus214 

Cyauocitta  214 

Cyanocorax  214 

Cyanogarrnlus  214 

Cyanurus  214 

Garrnlus  214 

Lopbaitbyia  729 

Mergus  5ti5 

Muscicapa  239 

Pica  214 

Podiceps  729 

Regnlus  17 

Sterna  671 

Totrao  441 
Crossbill, 

Red  109 

Wbite-winged  110 
Crow-blackbird  203 
Crow, 

Cassin's  209 

Clarke's  207 

Common  206 

Fisb  207 
Cruci  rostra 

leucoptera  110 
Crymonessa 

glacialis  579 
Crymopbilus 

rutus  471 
cryptoleucns, 

Corvus  206 

Progne  91 
cubanensis, 

Ortyx  431 
Cuckoo, 

Black-billed  274 

YeUow-biUed  275 
Cuckoos  274 
CuculidfiB  274 
cucuUatus, 

Cbroicocepbalus  654 

Colymbus  730 

Larus  654 

Lopbodytes  585 

Mergus  584,  585 

Muscicapa  78 
Cuculus 

americanns  275 

anratus  292 

carolineusis  275 

cinerosus  276 

dominicus  275 

dominicensis  275 
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Cucnhis 

cyanocepbaius, 

miuor  276 

Psilorbinns  210 

BHnicnliiH  276 

Scolecopbagus  199 

Culicivora 

Cyanocitta 

coorulea  17 

caliiornica  219 

mexicana  17 

coronata  215 

oanicnlaria, 

cristata  214 

Athene  322 

diademata  215 

Noctua  321 

floridaua  219 

Nycti  petes  321 

macroloplia  215 

Otus  321 

sumicbrasti  219 

Pholeoptynx  322 

Btjlleri  215 

Speotyto  321,  322 

Buperciliosa  219 

Saruia  321,  322 

woodbousei  219 

S'rix321,  322 

Cyauocorax 

UluU  321,  322 

californica  219 

copido, 

cassini  210 

Bonasa  419 

oristatus  214 

CupidoDia  419,  420 

coronatus  215 

Tetrao  419 

iioridanns  219 

Cupidouia 

Btelleri  215 

americana  419 

Cyanoloxia 

cupido  419,  420 
pallidioinctos  420 

ccerulea  169 

cyanea  171 

Careus 

Cyanogarrulus 

americanas  276 

coronatus  215 

Curlew, 

cristatUB  214 

Esquimaax  510 

diadematus  215 

Uudsouiao  509 

Btelleri  215 

Lone-biUed  508 
Curlew  Sandpiper  491 

Cyauura  (see  Cyanurus) 

Cyauurus 

cursor!  D8, 

coronatus  215 

Falcinellns  492 

cristatus  214 

Curyirostra 

diademata  215 

americana  109 

floridanus  219 

leucoptera  110 

frontalis  215 

mexicana  109 

macrolopba  214, 215 
Btelleri  214,  215 

curyirostra. 

Anas  560 

cyanoptera, 

Loxia  109 

Querqnedula  567 

cutbberti, 

Cyanopterns 

Anas  560 

disoors  566 

Somateria  580 

ra£9  661567 

Cut- water  715 

oyanopus. 

cuvieri. 

Larus  639 

Picus  280 

cyanopyrrba, 

Rej^ulus  17 

Hirundo  85 

cyanca, 

cyanorbyncbus, 

Cyanoloxia  171 

Tiarus  639 

Cyanospiza  171 

Cyanospiza 

Emberiza  171 

amoena  170 

Passerina  171 

cyanea  171 

Spiza  171 

Cyantbus 

Tauagra  171 

coiubris  271 

cyaneus, 

tricolor  271 

Circus  327,  328 

cygneus. 

Butoo  327,  328 

Falco  368 

Falco  327,  328 

CygniniB  544 

cyanella. 

Cygnopsis 

Emberiza  171 

canadensis  554 

cyaneus. 

Cyguus 

Garrnlus  219 

americanus  545 

Strigiceps  327 
Cyanocepbaius 
wiedi  210 

bewickii  545 

buccinator  544 

canadensis  553 

cyanocepbaius, 

ferus  545 

Gymuokitta  209 

musicus  545 

Gymnorbinus  209 

passmorei  544 

Nucifra^ra  210 

Cypseli  260 

Psarocolios  199 

\  0^v«^\\(V\i^^tl^ 

Cypselifnrm  Birds  260 
Cypseloidcs 

borealis  269 
Cypsolns 

uielanolencus  265 

niger  268 

pelasgius  267 

vauxii  268 
Cyrtonyx  430 

massena  443 
Cyrtopelicanns 

tracbyrbynchos  587 

D. 

Dabcbick  738 
dacnis, 

Sylvia  47 
Dsedalion 

pictum  338 
Dafila 

acuta  561,  562 

americana  502 

oaudacuta  562 
dalbousei, 

Strix  315 
danica, 

Somateria  580 
Dapbila 

candacuta  562 
dapboenia, 

AquUa  368 
dasypus, 

Nyctale  314 

Strix  314 
delatieldii, 

Tricbas  74 
delamottci. 

Sterna  704 
delawarensis, 

Larus  635,  637 
delicatula, 

Scolopax  475 

Strix  298 
degiaudii, 

Melanetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
Dendragapus 

obscurus  396 

ricbardsoni  400 
Dendrocopus 

medianus  282 

meridionalis  282 

pubescens  282 
Dendrocygna 

arborea  558,  559 

autumnalis  558 

f ulva  558 

viduata  559 
DendrcBca 

sestiva  54,  232 

audnboni  58,  232 

blackbumiiB  59 

canadensis  56 

castanea  61 

ccerulea  233  56 

coernlesoens  55,  56 

coronata  57,  fS^ 

discolor  63 

domiQlca  66,  233 
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i)endrcBea 

ioterocephala  62 

kirtlaDoii  [specimen  of 
this  extremely  rare 
t»p.  from  Hamilton 
Co.  Ohio,  May,  1872] 

maculosa  (%2 

montana  54 

ni^escons  55,  232 

palmarum  67 

pennsylvnnica  62 

pinas  60,  69 

striata  60 

superclliosa  66 

varius  285 

virens  54 
Dendroica  (see  DendroBca) 
Dendi-onessa 

arborea  558 

autumnalis  558 

fulva558 

8ponsa572 
densns, 

Tordns  2 
dethardingii, 

Scolopax  492 
diadematus, 

Cyanocitta  215 

CyaDogarrolos  215 

Cyauara  215 
difflcilis, 

Empidonax  256 
dilophos, 

Carbo  588 

Gracolns  588 

Pelecanns  588 

Phalacrocorax  588 
Dipper  10,  229,  579 
Dipper, 

American  10 
Dippers  10 
discolor, 

Dendneca  63 

Haliplana  701 

MniotUta  63 

Rhimanphos  63 

Sylvia  63 

Sylvicola  63 
discors. 

Anas  566 

Ardea  523 

Boscha8  566 

Cyanoptems  566 

Pterocyanea  566 

Qaerqaednla  566 
dlspar, 

Anas  580 

Faligula  580 

Pygarji^s  327 

Steileria  580 
Diuroal  Birds  of  Prey  327 
Diver, 

Block-throated  722 

Pacific  722 

Red-throated  724 
Diving  Birds  718 
doliata, 

Strix  311 

48 


Dolychonyx 

X'pennis  178 
nucha  178 

bicolor  163 

oryzivorns  178 
domestica, 

Anas  560 

Boschas  560 

Sylvia  32 
Dominicanus  619 

marinus  625 
doitiinica. 

Anas  583 

Bizinra  583 

Charadrins  450 

Coccygus  275 

Coccyzns  274,  276 

Colymbus  737 

Cnculus  275 

Dendrceca  66,  233 

Erismatnra  583 

Faligala  583 

Motacilla  66 

Piaya  275 

Podiceps  737 

Sylbeocyclns  737 

Tachybaptes  737 
dominicensis, 

Cncnlns  275 

Tringa486 
dorsalis, 

Junco  143 

Picoides  285 

Picus  285 

Tridactylia  285 

Trioga  484  [688 

Double-crested  Cormorant 
dongalli, 

Hydrocecropis  688 

Sterna  688 

Thala8s»a  688 
douglassii, 

Hemipalama  480 

Sterna  688 

Trlnga  480 
Dove, 

Carolina  389 

Common  389 
Downy  Woodpecker  288 
dressed, 

Somateria  581 
drammondii, 

Gallinago  475 

Scolopax  475 
Dryobates 

gairdneri  283 

harrisii  280 

homorus  283 

hyloscopns  280 

lardinei  280 

leucomelas  279 

pubesceus  282 

tnrati  283 

villosus  279 
Dryocopus 

pileatns  278 
Dryopicns 

pileatns  278 


Dryotomns 

pileatns  278 
dubius, 

Falco  334 
Dnck, 

Big  Black-head  573 

Black  560 

Blue-bill  573 

Broad-bill  573 

Canvas-back  575 

Dusky  560 

Fishing  583,  534 

Greater  Scaup  573 

Harlequin  578 

Little  Black-head  GTS 

Riug-necked  574 

Ruddy  583 

Shuffler  573 

Spirit  577 

Spoon-bill  570 

Summer  571 

Wood  571 
Dnck  Hawk  341 
Ducks  544 
Ducks, 

River  559 

Sea  573 
dnmicola, 

Icteria  77 
Dunlin, 

American  489 
duplicatns, 

Coljrmbns  731 
Dusky  Duck  560 

Grouse  395 
Dysomithia 

canadensis  231 
Dytes  726 

comutus  731 

E. 
Eagle, 

Bald  369 

Black  368 

Black-backed  968 

Calumet  368 

Golden  368 

Ring-tailed  968 

Royal  368 

White  368 

White-headed  960 

White-tailed  968 
Eastern  Bluebird  13 

Snow-bird  141 
Eave  Swallow  88 
ebamens, 

Cetosparactes  649 

Gavia  649 

Lams  649 

Pagophila  649 
Ectopistes 

carol  inenslB  389 

marginata  389 

margiuellns  389 

migratoria  381 
Egret, 

Great  White  619 

Little  White  581 
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Egretta 

candidissima  521 

leuce  519 

niv^a  521 

viresceDS  522 
egretta, 

Ardea  519 

Herodias  519 
Elanoides 

furcatas  332 

yetapa  332 
Elanus 

furoatas  332 
elata, 

Olaucidium  317 

Strix  317 
elegans, 

Aramus  534 

Buteo355 

Cistotboros  36 

CoUorio  103 

Collyrio  103 

LanuiB  103 

Pardirallus  534 

Progne  91 

Rallus  534 

Sterna  671 

TbalusHeuB  671 
Elegant  Teru  67t 
Emberiza 

americana  164 

aiDwuu  170 

arctica  12d 

atricupilla  59 

bairdii  125 

bellii  234 

bilioeata  234 

canadeoHis  146 

cbrysops  128 

cinerea  139 

coBrulea  171 

corouata  159 

cyanea  171 

cyanella  171 

erythropbtbalmas  173 

glacialis  118 

graminea  129 

frammaca  159 
enslowi  133 
hyemalls  141 
lapponioa  120 
lecontii  1*H 
leucopbi78  154 
mexicaDa  165 
montaua  118 
mustelina  118 
nivalis  118 
ornata  122 
oryzivora  178 
pallida  148, 151 
passerina  131 
peooris  180 
picta  121 
pratensis  161 
pusilla  148 
rnfiua  139, 162 
Bandvicensis  128 
sandwiohensis  128 
savauiia  127 
Ahattuckii  149 


\ 


Emberiza 

smitbii  121 

social  is  148 
emberizoides, 

Icterus  180 
Embcrnagra 

blandingiana  176 

cbluru'ra  176 
Empidias 

fuscus  241 
Empidonax 

acadicns  247 

difficilis  256 

flaviventris  255 

fnivifrons  259. 

banimondii  257 

bypoxanthns  256 

minimus  254 

obscurus  258 

pallescens  209 

pnsillus  249, 252 

pygm»as  259 

mbicundn8  259 

traillii  252 

wrigbtii  258 
enano, 

Scops  304 
Enicocicbla 

anrocapilla  70 
Eniconetta 

stelleri  580 
enucleator, 

Corytbos  104 

Fringilla  104 

Loxia  104 

Pinicola  104 

Pyrrhala  104 

Strobilopbaga  104 
Epbialtes 

asio303 

cboliba  30:) 

ocreata  303 
eqnes, 

Motacilla  46 
Eremopbila 

alpestris  37,  38,  231 

cbrysolssma  38, 231 

cornuta  38 

lencolcema  38 

peregrina  38 
Ereanetes 

bimantopuB  480 

occidentalis  481 

petrificatns  481 

pnsillus  481 

semipalmata  481 
Erismatura 

dominica  583 

ortygoidcs  583 

rnbida  563 

spinosa  583 
erminea, 

Nyctea  310 

Strix  310 
Erolia 

snbarquata  492 

viricgata  492 
Eryf.baca 


erytbraucben, 

Picus  289 
erytbrocepbala, 

Aytbya  575 

Melauerpes  290 

Nyroca  575 

Picns  290 
erytbrogj»ster, 

Hirundo  85 
erytbromolas, 

Pyranga  82 
Erytbropbrys 

americanus  276 

carolinensis  275 

erytbropbthalmos  274 

senicnlus  276 
erytbropbtb»lmo8, 

Coccygus  274 

Coccyzus  274 

Cn cuius  274 

Emberiza  173 

Erytbropbiya  274 

Fringilla  173 

Piaya  274 

Pipilo  173,  175 
erytbropis, 

Pyranga  83 
erytbropns. 

Anas  558 

Anser  546,  547 

Bemicla  558 
erytbrorbyncbns, 

Sterna  669 

PelecanuB  587 
Erytbrospiza 

frontalis  107,  108 

purpurea  106 

tepbrocotia  111 
Esquimaux  Curlew  510 
Eudites  719 

glacialis  719 
Eudromias 

montanos  456.  467 
Eudytes  719 

arcticus  721 

glacialis  719 

septentrionalis  7M 
Euliga 

bartramia  503 
enropieus, 

Bracbyotoa  906 

Caprimalgus  960 

Nyctea  310 

Otus304 

Pica  211 

Sitta23 

Tro^lodytea  33 
enropogistus, 

Circus  328 

Falco328 
Enspina 

americana  166 
Euspisa 

americana  164,  165 

arctica  128 
Eutblypis 

canadensis  80 
Evening  Qrosbeak  lOi 
.  evura, 
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Exanthemops 

rossi  55!) 
exoabitor, 

Lanius  101 
excabitoroides, 

Collurio  102 

Collyrio  lOd 

Lanius  102 
oxilipcs, 

^giothus  115 
exilisy 

Ardea  528 

Ardeola  528 

Ardetta  588 

Bator  528 

F. 

fiftberi. 

Clangnla  579 
fabricii, 

Larus625 
Falcinellus 

cureorias  492 

ordii  517 
folcinellns, 

Ibis  517 

Trynga  492 
fidcirostra, 

Loxia  110 
Faloo 

abiotinas  341 

nruginosos  328 

esalou  347 

albicans  327 

albiduB  328 

albns  368 

americanus  368 

anatum  341, 342 

aquila  368 

aqnilinus  353 

arnndinaccus  367 

atrioapillns  338 

aodatK)ni  346 

bobomicas  327 

borealis  352 

brasiliensis  370 

baffonii  328 

bateo  353, 355 

buteoides  355 

cjBsius  328 

calidos  341 

canadensis  368 

eapensis  342 

oarolinensis  367 

caseini  342 

cayanensis  367 

cberiway  370 

chrysietos  368 

cinereus  327 

colunibaria8345, 346, 348 

commonis  341, 342, 361 

conciliator  368 

cooperi  334 

comicam  341 

cyaneas  327,  328 

cygnens  368 

dubius  334 

enropogistus  328 

forficatns  332 


Falco 

fulvns368 

farcatns  332 

fuscus333 

gentilis  341 

glaacus  328 

griseus  327 

griseiventris  341 

naliaetus  367 

harlani  352 

bistrionicus  328 

budsouins  327 

byemalis  328.  355 

intermixtus  346 

lamaicensis  353 

lagopns  361 

laniarias  339 

latissimus  360 

ioucocepbalus  361,  369 

leverianas  353 

lineatas  354 

lithofalco  346,  348 

lonulatus  341 

macropas  341 

macrouras  327 

melauaotos  368 

melanogenys  341 

melanonotos  368 

mexicanns  339 

microrus  341 

minor  342 

montanas  327 

DAY  ins  341 

niger  341,  361,  368 

nigriceps  342 

OMoletos  355  • 

orien  talis  341 

oesifragQS  370 

palumbarins  338 

pealci  342 

pennatas  361 

pennsylvauicuB  334, '60 

peregrinoidos  342 

peregrinns  341,  342 

picatas  328 

pinetarins  341 

plancns  370 

plamipes  361 
.polyagms  339 
'pyg[argus  327,  370 

ranivoras  327,  328 

regalis  338 

ricbardsoni  347,  348 

rabiginosus  327 

sancti-jobannis  361 

BclavonicQs  361 

spadiceus  361 

sparverius  349 

Stanley!  335 

strigiceps  327 

sabcoeralens  328 

suckleyi  346 

tartaricns  341 

temerarius  346 

tbams  370 

uli^inoAos  328 

variegatiis  328 

velox334 

Washington  ianas  370 

washiDgtonii  370 


Falco 

wilsoni360 
falco, 

Accipiter  367 
Falcon, 

Chocolate  361 

Chocolate-colored  961 

Peregrine  341 

Placeutia  361 

Prairie  339 

BoQgb-legged  361 
Falconidfls  327 
falklandicus, 

Catbartes  380 
faUax, 

Melospiza  139 
familiaris, 

Carpodaooa  107 

Certhia  26, 230 
fiux)en8i8, 

Somateria  580 
fasciata, 

Chlorffinas  385 

Colnmba  385 

Fringilla  138 

Pandion  367 

Picoides  285 

T»ni<Bna  385 

Zonotrichia  139 
fedoa, 

Limosa  492^493 

Limicula  492 

Soolopax  492 
Felivox 

carolinensia  9 
felivox, 

Mimus9 

Orpheus  9 

Tardas9 
fera. 

Anas  560 

Cygnus  545 

MeTeagris  391 
ferina. 

Anas  575 

Aythya  576 

Fuligala  575 

Nyroca575 
femandica, 

Strix309 
ferroensis, 

Corvos  205 
femigineicaodosi 

Bateo  353 
ferrngineicollis, 

Scolopax  477 
Ferrn^ueoos  Bazsard  363 
ferragineas, 

Arohibuteo  361,  363 

Athene  318 

Bu\eo  361,^364 

Glaucidium  318 

Oracula  198 

Friugilla  161 

Lagopus  3^ 

Noctaa  318 

Namenias  492 

Onolus  198 

Qaiscalus  196 

Sooiecophagas  196|  199 
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femigioeos, 

Strix  318 

SurDia  318 

TriDga  491,  492 
Fioedala 

ladoviciana  46 

trichas  74 
Field  Lark  190 

Sparrow  148 
fimbriatns, 

Phalaropas  467 
Fioch, 

•  BlandiDg's  176 

Cassin's  PiDe  140 

Cowpen  180 

Grass  129 

Gray-crowned  111 

Green- tailed  176 

L'irk  159,  234 

Lazuli  170 

Purple  106 
Finches,  et<;.  104 
Firebird  193 
fiaoheri, 

Arct-onetta  580 

Fuligula  580 

Lampronetta  580 

Sonmteria  580 
Fish  Hawk  367 
Fiahing  Duck  583,  584 
fissines 

Hydrochelidon  704, 705 

Sterna  704,  705,  7(^ 
fietularis. 

Anas  565 

Mareca  565 
flammeola, 

Scops  304 
flammeus, 

Alnco  298 

Strix  298,  299 

Ulula  296 
flavicanda, 

MotaciUa  81 
flavicollis, 

Fringilla  165 

MotaciUa  66 

Sylvia  66 
flavifrous, 

Lanivirco  98 

MotaciUa  49 

Sylvia  49 

Vireo  98 

Vireosylvia  98 
flavipes, 

Gambctta  497 

Scolopax  437 

Totanus  497 
ilavirostris, 

Coccystes  276 
flaviventris, 

Eiiipidonax  255 

Mnscicapa  255 

Pious  286 

Tyrauuula  255 
flavus, 

Icterus  193 

Sylvia  54 

XanthomuB  193 


I 


Flicker  292 

Mexican  294 
floridana, 

Aphelocoma  219 

Corvus  206,  219 

Cyanocitta  219 

Cyanocorax  219 

Cyanurus  219 

Garrulus  219 

Graculus  588,  589 

Ortyx  431 

Phalacrocorax  588 

Scops  303 
flavialis, 

Pandion  367 

Triorches  367 
fluviatilis, 

Cotyle  90 

Sterna  680 
Flycatcher, 

Acadian  249 

Arkansas  236 

Ash- throated  239 

Cassin's  238 

Gray  258 

Great-crested  238 

Green  Brk-capped  232 

Hammond's  257 

Least  254 

Olive-sided  243 

Pewit  241 

Sav's  240 

Small  Gr'n-crested  249 

Swallow-tailed  235 

Traill's  252 

Wright's  258 

YeUow-bellied  255 
Flycatchers, 

American  235 
foBtens, 

Cathart«s  384 
forficatns, 

Falco332 

Milvulus  235 

Mnscicapa  235 

Nauclerus  332 

Tyranuus  235 
Fork-tailed  Gull  661 
formosns, 

Myiodioctes  73        • 

Oporomis  73 

Sylvania  73 

Sylvia  73 

Sylvicola  73 

Trichas  73 
forst^ri, 

Sterna  676 
Forster's  Tern  676 
Fox  Sparrow  160 
frauklini, 

Canace  394 

Chroecocephalus  654 

Guvia  654 

Larus  654 

Melagavia  654 

Tetrao  394 

Xema  654 
Franklin's 

Rosy  Gull  654 


Franklin's 

8pruc«  Grouae  394 
frater, 

Anoas  710 
fraterculus, 

Gms531 
frenata. 

Anas  574 

Icterus  188 

Marila  573 

Phalaropus  467 

St«rna  692,  705 

Sternula  692 
Fresh-water  Marsh  Hen  534 
freti-hndsouis, 

Accipiter  327 

Ardea  523 

Botaurus  523 

Strix  311,  319 
freycineti. 

Anas  560 
Fringilla 

albicoUis  157 

ambip^a  180 

amencana  164,  165 

amoena  170 

arborea  146 

arotica  128,  175 

atrata  142 

atricapilla  159 

aurocapilla  159 

bicolor  163 

blandiugiana  176 

borealis  114,  115 

calcarata  120 

canadensis  146 

cardinalis  172 

catotol  117 

oaudacnta  132 

chlomra  176 

cinerea  139 

ooBrulea  169 

oomata  157 

enncleator  104 

erythrophthalmoB  173 

fasciata  138 

ferruginea  161 

flavicollis  165 

frontalis  107, 108 

gambeli  156 

georgiana  137 

grammaca  159 

gramminea  129 

griseinucha  111 

guttata  139 
seroorrhoa  108 
harrisii  157 
henslowi  133 
hudsonia  141, 142 
hyemalis  141 
iliaca  160 
luucorum  148 
lappouioa  120 
leucophrys  154 
lincolnii  135 
ludoviciana  166 
melanocephala  167 
melanoxantha  117 
melodia  138 
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FrinsiUa 

meroloides  162 

montana  146 

monticola  146 

nivalis  141 

oregona  142 

palustris  137 

passerina  131 

pecoris  180 

peiiDsyivanica  151 

pinas  115 

psaltria  116 

punicea  166 

purpurea  106 

pusilla  148 

quernla  157 

rufa  161 

savauDa  127 

savannarnm  132 

Bocialis  148 

tephrocotiB  111 

texensis  117 

townsendii  162 

tristis  116 

unalaskensis  162 

yespertina  104 

Tirginiana  180 

xaDthomaschalis  167 
rriugillidA  104 
firobeeniy 

Sterna  675 
frontalis, 

Anser  547 

Carpodacus  107, 108 

Cyanura  215 

Erytbrospiza  107, 108 

Friugilla  107 

Pyrrhula  107, 108 

Strix  315 
fhljj^dus, 

Quiscalns  203 
fulicaria, 

Tringa  471 
fnlicarius, 

Phalaropns  471 
fuliginoea, 

Anas  582 

Bateo356 

Canace396 

Haliplana  698 

Haliplanes  696 

Hydrochelidon  698 

Lams  644 

Onyohoprion  698 

Sterna  6SI6 

Strix  308 
Fnlignla 

afflnis  573 

albeola  577 

americana  575,  581 

barrovii  577 

bimacnlata  582 

clangnla  576,577 

collaris  574 

dispar  580 

dourinioa  583 

ferina  575 

fischori  580 

fulva  557 

fu8ca582 


Fnlignla 

gesneri  573 

glacialis  579 
Istrionica  578 

islandica  577 

labradora  579 

marila  573 

minor  574 

mollissima  580 

nigra  581 

perspicillata  582 

rubida  583 

rufitorques  574 

spectabilis  581 

stelleri  580 

vallisneria  575 

viola  560 
fnlignla, 

Anas  574 
Fnligulinss  573 
Fnlix 

affiuis  573 

collaris  574 

marila  573 
fulva, 

Anas  558 

Aqnila  368 

Bnteo353 

Cbaradrius  449,  450 

Dendrooygna  558 

Dendronessa  558 

Falco  368 

Fuligula558 

Horse  88 

Hirundo  88 

Pinvialis  449 

Rhyncbops  715 

Troglodytes  32 
fnlvescens, 

Syrnium  309 
fnlvicapilla, 

Vermivora  48 
fulvifrons, 

Empidonax  259 

Mitrephoms259 

Muscicapa  259 
fnlvigula, 

Anas  561 
fulvus  americanns, 

PluviaUs  450 
funerea, 

Noctua  311,  312 

Nyctale  314 

Strix  311,  314 

Surnia  311,  312 
furcatus, 

Creagrns  662 

Elanoides  332 

Elanus  332 

Falco  332 

Larns  662 

Milvus  332 

Naucleras  332 

Progne  91 

Strix  299 

Xema662 
furvns. 

Troglodytes  32 
fnscescens, 

^giotbus  114 


fnscescens, 

Tnrdus5,228 
fhscicollis, 

Actodromns  482 

Tringa  482, 487 
fnscocapuluB, 

Totanus  497 
fnscus, 

Accipiter  333 

Anas  581, 582 

Astnr334,355 

Anlanax  241 

Bnteo355 

Catarracta  605 

Empidias  241 

Falco  333 

Fnlignla  582 

Garrnlns  221 

Grus  531 

Lams  605, 626 

Melanitta  581 

Muscicapa  241 

Myiarchus  241 

Nisus334 

(Edemia  581 

Oidemia  582 

Oriolus  180 

Phalaropus  470 

Pipilo  274 

Pyrocephalns  241 

Sayornis  241 

Tetrao394 

Tringa  470 

Turtur387 

Tyrannula  241 

Tyrannus  241 

G. 

Gabianus  619 

Gadwall563 

gairdneri, 

Dryobates  283 

Picus  2^  283 

Tnchopions  283 
galapagoensis, 

Asio307 

Bracbyotus  307 

Otu8  307 
galbula, 

Picus  286 

[Coracias,  £.,  S.  Nat.  i, 
1758,  108,  =1  Ictenia 
galbula  n.]  193 
Galeoscoptes 

carolinensis  9 
galericulata, 

Sterna  671 

ThalaHsens  669,  671 
GallinsB  391 
Gallinago 

brehmi  475 

drummondii  475 

gallinaria  475 

wilsoni  475 
gallinago, 

Scolopax  475 
gallinarius, 

Circus  327 

Gallinago  475 
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gallopaTO, 

Geopicns 

Meleagris  391 

mexicanoides  295 

gambeli 

mexicanns  296 

Anser  456,  4£S7 

mbncatas  29S 

Callipepla  432 
Fringilla  15G 

georffiana, 

Ammodromas  137 

Lophortyx  432 

Fringilla  137 

ZoDotricbia  156 

georgica, 

Tringa  492 

Gambetta 

flayipes  497 

Geotblypis 

melaDoleaca  496 

macgilli  yrayi  75, 232 

garden  i, 

pbiladelpbia  75 

Ardea  523 

tricbas  74, 232 

Nyctiardea  523 

germanica, 

Nycticorax  523 

Pica  211 

Oarrot  576 

gesneri, 

Faligula  573 

Oarrot, 

Golden  Eye  576 

giganteos, 

Rocky  Moantain  577 

Lams  621 

Garni1uuB211 

gilva, 

Gannlns 

Moscicapa  97 

bracbyrbynchns  221 

Vireo97 

californicas  219 

Vireoeylvia  98 

canadensis  221 

glacialis, 

ccernleecens  219 

Amblyrbyncbns  467 

coronatos  215 

Anas  579 

cristatos  214 

Clangula  579 

cyanens  219 

Colymbos  719,  720 

floridanos  219 

Crymonessa  579 

fnacns  221 

Emberiza  118 

stelleri  215 

Falignla579 

nltcamarinus  219 

Glaucas621 

garrnlas, 

Harelda  579 

Ampelis  91,  93 

Laroides  621 

Bombycilla  92 

Lams  621 

Lanius  91 

Pagonetta  579 

Garzetta 

Platypus  579 

candidissima  521 

Pbalaropns  467 

Gavia  619, 644, 649, 650, 651 

Tringa  467 

atricilla  651 

glareola. 

bonapartei  656 

Totanns  498 

ebnmea  649 

glancesceus. 

franklin!  654 

Glaucns  624 

lencocepB  710 

Laroides  624 

nivea  649 

Lams  623 

sabinei  661 

Lencns  624 

tridactyla  646 

Glanoidinm 

gavia, 

oalifornicam  318 

Larns  646 

elatuin  317 

Gavina 

fermgineara  318 

bnicbii  637 

^noma  318 
infascatain  318 

oana639 

citrirostris  639 

passehunm  317,  318 

beinei  637 

Glauciou 

zonorbyncba  637 

olaugula  576 

Geese  544, 546 

glaucion, 

Gelocbelidon  663 

Anas  576 

agraria664 

Clangnla  576 

auglica  664 

glaucogaster, 

aranea  664 

Bernicla  556,  557 

baltbica  664 

glancoides, 

bavelli  676 

Laroides  623 

meridionalis  664 

Lams  623 

paloHtris  664 

glanccpterus, 

gentilis, 

Cbaradria8  450 

Falco341 

Lams  624 

Geococcyx 

californiauns  274 

Glaucous  Gull  621 

Glaucous-winged  Gull  623 

Geopiens 

Glaucns 

aarati2s293  . 

argentatoides  626 

GlancuB 

axgentatos  626 

canii8  639 

oonsal  621 

glacialis  €21 

glancesceos  624 

feucopbsBoa  627 

leacopteros  623 

micbabellesi  627 

occidentalis  687 

zonorhyDcbos  63T 
glaucns, 

Falco32d 

Laroides  621 

Lams  626 

Leucns  621 

Plautus  621 
Glossy  Ibis  517 
Glottis 

semipalmata  495 
Gnat-catcber, 

Blue-gray  17 
gnoma, 

Glaucidinm  318 
Goatsuckers  260 
God  wit, 

Black- tailed  494 

Great  Marbled  492 

Hudsonian  494 
Golden 

Eagle  368 

Bobin  193 

Warbler  54 
Golden-crested  Kinglet  16 
Golden-crowned  Thmah  70 
Golden-eye  576 
Golden-eye, 

Barrow's  577 

Rocky  Mountain  577 
Gk>lden-winged 

Blue  Warbler  49 

Woodpecker  292 
Goldfinch, 

American  115 

Arkansas  116 
Gk>niaphea 

coBrulea  169 

ludoviciana  166 

melanocepbala  167 
Goosander  583 
Goose. 

Blue  553 

Brant  556 

Canada  553 

Common  553 

GambePs  546 

Ross's  553 

Snow  548,  549 

White-fronted  54& 

Wild  553 
Goshawk, 

American  338 
gossi, 

Seiurus  71 
gouldii, 

Melospiza  139 

Pandion  367 

Sterna  008 
Goura 

passerina  390 
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gracilis, 

Otas  304 

Tringa  491  [£rar*.,  1874, 
nee  Milne-EtW} 
Grackle, 

Blue-headed  199 

Purple  203 

Rusty  198  , 

Gracula 

barita  203, 204 

ferrufj^iuea  198 

purpurea  203 

quiscala  198, 203, 204 
Gracnlns 

dilopbus  588 

floridanus  588,  529 

mexioaDUS  589 
graoulus, 

Carbo589 
grallaria, 

Strix  322 
Grallatores  448 
grammaca, 

Chondestes  159,234 

Emberiza  159 

Fringilla  159 
gramiuea, 

FhDgilla  129 

Emberiza  129 

Pooecetes  129 

ZoDotrichia  129 
granatiua, 

Cbamsepelia  390 
Grass 

Finch  129 

Snipe  486 
Gray 

Black-throated  Warbler 

Duck  563 

Flycatcher  256 

Plover  449 

Ruffed  Grouse  425 

Snipe  476 
Gray-crowned  Finch  111 
Gray -headed  Snowbird  143 
GreBifj 

Black-backed  Gull  625 

Blue  Heron  517 

Carolina  Wren  29 

Gray  Owl  307 

Horned  Owl  300 

Marbled  Godwit  492 

Northern  Loon  719 

White  Egret  519 

White  Owl  309 
Great-crested 

Flycatcher  938 
Greater 

Scaup  Duck  573 

Telltale  496 

Yollowshanks  496 
Grebe, 

American  Eared  733 

Clarke's  728 

Crested  729 

Eared  733 

Homed  731 

Pied-billed  738 

Red-necked  730 

St.  Domingo  737 


[55 
bl< 


Grebe, 

Western  727 
Green  [er  232 

Brk-canped  Flycatch- 

Black-tbroated  Warb- 
ler 54 

Heron  522 
Greenlets  96 
Green-tailed  Finch  176 
Green-winged  Teal  565 
grisea, 

Arenaria  492 

Calidris  492 

Falco  327 

Limosa  477 

Macrorhamphas  476 

Nyctiardea  523 

Nycticorax  523 

Phalaropus  471 

Picus  289 

Scolopax  476 

Squatarola  448 

Sterna  734 

Tringa  491 

Yanellus  448 
griseigena, 

Colyrobus  730 

Podiceps  730 
griseigenys, 

Leucosticte  111 
griseinncha, 

FringiUa  111 

Linaria  111 

Leucosticte  111 

Montifringilla  111 

Passer  111 
griseiventris, 

Falco  341 
griseus  (see  grisea) 
grcenlandiciis, 

Lagopus  430 
Grosbeak, 

Black-headed  167 

Blue  169 

Cardinal  172 

Evening  104 

Pine  104 

Rose-breasted  166 
Ground  Robin  173 
Grouse, 

Black-tailed  400 

Bine  395 

Canada  394 

Dusky  395 

Franklin's  394 

Gray  Ruffed  425 

Long-tailed  407 

Pine  395 

Pinnated  419 

Richardson's  400 

Ruffed  420  [407 

Southern  Sharp-tailed 

Sharp-tailed  407 

Spotte<l  394 

Spruce  394 
GruidiB  529 
Grus 

americana  529,  531 

canadensis  531 

damator  529 


Grus 

fratercnlos  531i 

fusca  531 

hoyanus  529 

longirostris  531' 

mexicana  531 

poliophfiea  531 

pratensis  531 

struthio  529 
guacu, 

Alcedo273 
gnadeloupensis, 

Speotyto  322^ 
gnatemal®, 

Strix  299^ 
gubemator, 

Agelaias  186 

Icterus  186  \ 

Psarocolins  186         ^ 
Guiraca 

coerulea  169 

lodoviciana  166 

melanocephala  167 

tricolor  167 
Gull, 

Black-backed  625 

Bonaparte's  656 

Californian  635 

Fork-taUed  661 

Franklin's  654 

Glancoa8621 

Glaucous- winged  623 

Great  Brk-baoked  625 

Heermann's  642 

Herrinff  626 

Ivory  m9 

Laughing  651 

Ring-bUfed  637 

Ross's  660 

Rosy  660 

Wedge-tailed  660 

White-headed  642 

White- winged  623 
Gull-billed  Tern  664 
gulo, 

Merganser  564 
gnndlachi, 

Accipiter  335 

Chordeiles  264 

Cooperastnr  335 
gnttata, 

Fringilla  1Q9 

Melospiza  139 

Muscicapa  3 

Passerelta  139 

Pitylus  167 

Sterna  698 

Tetrao  443 

Totanus  498 

Turdus  3 

Zouotricbia  139 
guttulatus, 

Thryothorus  28 
gutturalis, 

Buteo356 

Helminthophaga  232 
Gygis 

alba  709 
Gymnathos 
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Gymnokitta 

oyaDocephala  209 
Oymnorhinns 

oyaDOcephaluB  209 
Gymimra 

rabida584 

H. 

[h»maBtica, 

Scolopax,  Linn,f  8.  Nat. 
175d,p.l47,=:i;<tii(Ma 
lunuuHoa  n.]  494 
luDmorrhous, 

Carpodaons  108 

FriDgilla  108 
Hairy  Woodpecker  279 
HaliaStoB 

leacocephalns  369,  670 

waabiDgtonii  370 

Acoipiter  367 

Aqaua  367 

Balbusardns  367 

Falco367 

PandioD  367 
'Haliplana  697 

ansMtheta  701 

anosthiBta  701 

discolor  701 

faliginosa  698 

lonata  703 

paDaya  701 

paoayeDsis  701 

8errata698 
Haliplanes  697 

mligiuosa  698 
halseiy 

Sylvia  55 
hammondii, 

Empidonaz  257 

Tyrannala  257 
Hammond's  Flyoatcber257 
HaDgDest, 

Chestuut  192 

Baltimore  193 
hardyiy 

Lestris  613 
Harelda 

glacialis  579  [Illinois, 
Eidgway"] 

histricipioa  578 

stelleri  580 
harlani, 

Bateo  352,  356,  362 

Faico  352 
Harlan's  Buzzard  352 
Harlequin  Duck  578 
Harporbyncbus 

longicauda  9 

rufas9 
Harrier  327 
harrisii, 

Dryobates  280 

Fringilla  157 

Picas  280 

Trlcbopicus  280 

Tricbopipo  280 
fliarris's  Sparrow  157 

Wood|)ecker  280 


Hawk,  [361 

American  B'gh-lefTffed 

California  Sqainer363 

Cbicken  334 

Cooper's  334 

Dock  341 

Fisb367 

Hen  352 

Marsb  327,  328 

Pigeon  333,  345 

Bougb-lej^ged  361 

Sbarp-sbmned  333 

Sparrow  349 
bayelli, 

Gelocbelidon  676 

Sterna  676 
bectori, 

Podiceps  729 
Hedvmeles 

mdoviciana  166 

melanocepbala  167 
heermanni, 

Adelarns  642 

Blasipns  642 

Lams  642,  644 

Meloepizal39  [Gall642 
Heermann's  Wbite-headed 
beineii, 

Gavina  639 

Lams  639 
Heliaptez 

arcticns  301 
Helinaia 

celata  52 

obrysoptera  49 

pere^ma  53 

rubncapilla  50 

solitaria  49 

vermivora  48 
Helmitbems 

celata  52 

cbrysoptera  49 

migratorins  48 

peregrina  53 

protonotarios  47 

rabricapilla  50 

solitarias  49 

yermivoros  48 
Helmintbopbi^a 

celata  52,  £% 

citr»a  47 

cbrysoptera  49 

ffottaralis  232 

lencobroncbialis  [is  a 
supposed  new  spec, 
from  Mass.  (Brew$t, 
Am.  Sportsm.  v,  Oct. 
17,  1874,  p.  34)]. 
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Jersey,  Herrick,'] 
lutescens  52 
ocularis  232 
peregrina  53 
pinus  49 
rabricapilla  51 
ruficapilla  50,  232 
solitaria  49 
Yirgiui»  51 
HeiVopxi% 


Heloapiaa 

Uncolni  136 

paloBtris  137 
helveticiis, 

Charadrioa  448 

Flayialk  448 

Squatarola  448 

Tringa448 

yaneUas448 
helviyentris, 

Coccygii8  276 
Hemipalama 

andnboni  480 

douglaasii  480 

himantopos  480 

minor  481 

multistriata  480 

semipalmata  481 
Hemiprocne 

pelasgia  260 
Hen  Hawk  352 
Hen, 

Prairie  419 
Henicocichla 

aurocapilla  70 

ludoyiciana  72 

mi^or  72 

motaoilla  72 

noveboracensia  71 
Heniconetta 

steUeri  580 
Henslow's  Banting- 133 
benslowi, 

AmmodromoB  133 

Coturnicalns  133 

Emberiza  133 

Fringilla  133 
benryi, 

Chordeiles  264 
hepatica, 

Pyranga82 
Hermit  Tbrusb  2,  228 
Herodias 

alba  519 

candidissima  521 

egretta  519 

leace  519 

yirescens522 
berodias, 

Ardea517 
Herodionea  513 
Heron, 

American  Night  623 

Great  Blue  517 

Green  523 

Nigbt  523 

Snowy  521 

Wbite  519 
Herons  517 
Herring  Gall  636 
Herse 

bicolor  86 

ftava89 

tbalassina  86 
Hesperipbona 

montana  104 

yespertina  104 
Hesperocichla 

n»yia2 
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Heteropoda 
mauri  481 
semipalmata  481 

Heteropyf^ia 
bairdii  484 
bonapartii  487 
.    cooperi  491 

hiaticula, 

CharadTias453,455 
TriDga453 

Hierofaico 

atricapillus  338 
laniarias  339 
mexlcanus  339 
polyagras  339 

Himantopas 

brasiliensis  463 
leacnms  463 
melanurns  463 
mexicaDUB  468.  463 
Digricollis  462/463 

hixnantopus, 

Charadrios  462 
Ereunetes  480 
Hemipalama  480 
Micropalama  480 
Recarvirostra  463 
TriDga  480 

hippocrepis, 

Sturaella  190 

hirsutus, 

Apterous  285 
Pious  285 
Picoides  285 

Hirundinidse  85 

Hirundo 

americana  85, 90 
bicolor  86 
carolineusis  267 
cerdo267 
chalybea  91 
cinerea  90 
ccsrulea  91 
Gyanopyrrba  85 
erytbrogaster  85 
fhlva88 
borreorum  85 
leucogaster  86 
Indoviciana  91 
lunifrous  88 
melanoffaster  89 


opifex  88 
pelagioa  267 
pelasgia  267 
purpurea  91 
respublicana  88 
riparia  89 
rufa85 
rustica  85 
serripennis  90 
subis  91 
tbalassiua  86 
▼ersicolor  91 
yiolacea  91 
viridis  86 
himodo, 

Hydrocecropia  680 
Sterna  676, 680, 685 


bistriouica, 

ADa8  578 

Bucepbala  578 

Circus  328 

Clangula578 

Cosmouessa  578 

Falco328 

Falignla  578 

Harelda  578 

Histrionicus  578 

Pbylaconetta  578 

SpiziacircuB  328 

Stri^iceps  328 
Histrionicus 

bistrionica  578 

torquatus  578 
boactli, 

Ardea  523 
Hodites 

semipalmata  495 
boilotl, 

Columba  387 
hojeri, 

Skua6(^ 
bolbolli, 

Podiceps  730 
Holopodius 

wilsoni  467 
bomorus, 

Dryobates  283 

Picus  283 
Hooded  [78 

Fly-catcbing  Warbler 

Merganser  584 
Horned 

Grebe  731 

Lark  37 

Wavy  553 
borreorum, 

Hirundo  85 
bomscbucbii, 

Melanitta  582 
House  Wren  32 
boy  annus, 

Gnis529 
Hudsonian 

Curlew  509 

Godwit494 
budsonias,* 

Ardea  518 
budsonicus, 

Limosa  494 

Numenius  509 

Pica  211 

Scolopax  474 

8trix311,312 

Triuga  459 

Turdus  198 
budsonius, 

Ardea  523 

Circus  327,  328 

Corvus  211 

Falco  327 

Friugilla  141, 142 

Oriolus  203 

Strigiceps  328 

Suruia311,312 
Humming-bird, 

Broad-tailed  271 


Humming-bird, 

Buby-tbroated  271 
Humminj^-birds  269 
butcbiuBii, 

Anser  554 

Bemiola  554 

Branta  554 

Larus  621 

Leucoblepbaron 
hybernus, 

Larus  639 
bybridus, 

Colaptes  293 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Sterna  704 
Hydrobata 

mexicana  10 
Hydrocecropis 

dougalli  688 

birundo  680 
Hydrocbelidon  697,  703 

auostbsstus  701 

fissipes  704,  705 

fuliginosum  698 

bybrida  704 

lariformis  704 

leucopareia  704 

leucoptera  708 

Innata  703 

nigra  704, 708 

nigricans  704 

nigrum  705 

ot^ura  J704 

surinamensis  705 

plumbea  705 
HydrocoloBUB  650 
Hydroprogne 

caspia  667 
Hydroka  737 
byemalis, 

Anas  576 

Anorthura  33, 231 

Astur  355 

Buteo  355 

Circus  355 

Clangula  579 

Colymbus  720 

Emberiza  141 

Falco  328, 355 

Fringilla  141 

Junco  141-145 

Nipboea  141 

Nisus  355 

Pica  211 

Struthus  141 

Troglodytes  33, 831 
Hylatomus 

pileatus  279 
Hylematbrons 

aedon  231 
Hylocicbla 

mustelina  2 
byloscopus, 

Dryobates  210 

Picus  280 
Hylotomus 

pileatus  278, 279 
Hyonetta 

moscbata  559 
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hyperboreus, 

Anas  549 

An8er54d,549,553 

Chen  549 

Cbionochen  549 

Lobipes  469 

PbalaropuH  469, 471 

Triuga  469 
Hypbantes 

baltimore  193 

baltimorensis  193 

bullockii  195 

solitarias  193 
hypoesDa, 

Atbeoe  322 

Speotyto321,322 

Stnx322 
hypoleacuB^ 

TriDgoides  502 
bypoiuelaSy, 

Cbaradrios  448 
Hypotriorcbis 

colainbarios  346, 347 

riobardaoni  348 
hypoxantbas, 

Empidonaz  256 
Hypsibates 

nif^icollis  463 

I. 

Ibidinte  517 
Ibis 

falciuellnB  517 

nandapoa  513 

nandaaaoD  513 

ordii  517 
Ibis, 

Bay  517 

Glossy  517 

Wood  513 
Icbtbyaetus  650 
icbtbyaetas, 

Pandion  367 
Icteria 

anricollis  77 

domicola77 

loDgicauda  77 

Telasqaezii  77 

virens  77 

Tiridis  77 
loteridcB  178 
ioterocepbala, 

Agelaius  188 

Dendrceca62 

Icterus  188 

Sylvia  62 

Sylvicola  62 

Xautbocepbalns  188 
lotems 

tsneus  199 

affinis  193 

agripennis  178 

baltimore  193 

baltiniorensis  193 

baltimonis  193 

bullockii  195 

castaneas  193 

emberizoides  180 


Icteros 

flavns  193 

frenatos  188 

gnberaator  186 

icterocepbaloB  188 

pecoris  180 

I)er6picil]ata8  188 

pboBDiceos  186 

spnrius  192 

tricolor  186 

xantbocepbalus  188 
Ignens, 

Cardinalis  172 
igDotas, 

Colymbas  721 
iliaca, 

FriDgilla  160 

Passerella  160, 162 

Zonotricbia  160 
immer, 

Colymbos  720 
imperator, 

Tbalasseus  667 
Ioca709 

mystacalis  709 
inca, 

Anous  709 

Larostema  709 

Nffioia  709 
incanus, 

Lobipes  467 

Motacilla  59 
Inoaniatus, 

Picas  280 
indica, 

Colnmba  387 

Paudion  367 

Turtur  387 
Indigo-bird  171 
infuscatam, 

Glaucidium  318 

Sterna  701 
inoniatus, 

Lopbopboros  20 

MuscicHpa  244 

Parus  20 

Piciis  280 
insignatns, 

Buteo  346 
insi^is, 

Melospiza  139 
intermedins, 

Anser  546 

Nnmenins  510 

Zonotricbia  156 
intermixtus, 

Falco  346 
interpres, 

Cinclus  459 

Strepsilas  459 

Tringa459 
intrepidns, 

Myiarcbns  236 

Tyrannns  236 
iopareia. 

Anas  560 
iota, 

Catbartes  380, 384 

Neopbron  384 


iota, 

Voltar  380,  384 
irritabilis, 

Tj^rannos  239 
islandica. 

Anas  577 

Bucepbala  577 

Canntos  491 

Clangula  575 

Fulgula  577 

Lams  621,  622 

Somateria  580 

Tringa  491, 492 
islandomm, 

Lagopus  430 
Ispida 

alcyon  273 
italicns, 

Otns  304 
Ivory  Qnll  649 
Izoreos 

ntsvins  2 

J. 

Jacksoipe  486 
Jaeger, 

Baffon's  616 

Long'tailed  616- 

Parasitic  612 

Pomarine  608 
Jagnacati, 

Alcedo  273 
Jamaicensis, 

Anas  583 

Ardea523 

Cbaradrins  462 

Falco  353 

Porzana 

Rallos  — 
Jardinei, 

Dryobates  280 

PbrenopiouB  280 

Picn8  280 

Tricbopipo  280 
Javanica, 

Strix  298 

Jay, 

Bine  214 
Canada  221 
Lon^-crested  214 
Maximilian's  209 
Woodbonae's  219 

Jagolaris, 

Tardus  193 

Jnlieni, 

Coccygas  276 

Janceti, 

Sturnas  180 

Janco 

aikeni  141, 145 
anneotens  143, 145 
caniceps  143, 144,  145 
cinerens  143  [  ArizoDa, 
tvpioal   form,  jBeii- 
skaw'} 
dorsalis  143 
byemalia  141, 145 
oregonoa  142, 144, 145 
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Jnnoomm, 

FringiUa  148 
Motacilla  148 
Sylvia  148 

K. 

kagolka, 

ADas  565 
Kamtorhynchus 

labradoricus  579 
kamtscbatkenais, 

Lams  638 
keeasky 

Lams  606 
keknBchka, 

Anas  563 
kennicottii, 

PediocfiBtes  407 

Scops  303 
Eentacky  Warbler  73 
Kieneria 

rafipileus  176 
Eilldeer  452 
Kingbird  235 
Kingfisher  273 
Kinglet, 

Golden- crested  16 

Baby-crowned  16, 229 
King  Rail  534 
kirtUndii, 

Nyctale  315 
Kite, 

Swallow-taUed  332 
Kittiwake, 

Common  645 

Red-legged  649 
kittlitzii, 

Cbrcecocepbalus  654 
Knot  490 
kochii, 

Picas  264 
kotzebai, 

Larus  647 

Rissa647 
krlderi, 

Bateo353 
Ktinorhynchas 

strepera  563 

L. 

Labbns  607 

labradora, 
Anas  579 

Camptolnmus  579 
Falignla  579 
Kamptorhyncos  579 
Rbyncbaspis  579 
Tardus  198 

lacnstris, 

Phalacrocorax  589 

Lagopas 

albas  429 
americanuB  430 
bracbydactylas  430 
ferragineas  363 
^roeniandicas  430 
islandoram  430 
leacoras  425 


Lagopas 

mntas  430 

reinbardtii  430 

rupestris  430 

saliceti  430 

sabalpinus  430 
lagopys, 

Accipiter  361 

Arcbibateo  361 

Bataetes  361 

Buteo  361 

Falco  361 

Tetrao  430 

Triorchis  361 
LamelliroHtres  544 
Lampronetta 

nscheri  580 
Lampronessa 

sponsa  571 
laniarias, 

Falco  339 

Hierofalco  339 
Lanier, 

American  339 
Laniidn  101 
Lanins 

borealis  101 

carolinensis  235 

elegans  103 

excnbitor  101 

excabitoroides  102 

ffarrnlas  91 

ladovicianas  102, 235 

mexicanas  103 

olivacens  96 

septentrionalis  102 

tyrannas  235 
Lanivireo 

cassini  99 

flavifrons  98 

plambeus  100 

solitarias  99, 100 
lanaginosas, 

An8er580 
Lapland  Longspnr  120 
Laphyctes 

verticalis  236 

vociferans  238 
lapponica, 

Centrophanes  120 

Emberiza  120 

FringiUa  120 

Plectropbanos  120 

Scolopax  494 

Strix  308 

Sarnia  308 

Symium  308 

Tetrao  430 

Ulula  308  [72 

Lar^e-billed  Water  Thrush 
LandsB  591 
larlformis, 

Hydrochelidon  704 

Rallas  704 
Larinse  618 
Lark 

Banting  163 

Finch  159,  234 
Lark, 

Brown  231 


Lark, 

Horned  37 

Shore  37 

Western  Homed  231 
Larks  37 
Laroides  619 

argentaeeas  626 

argentatoides  626 

argentatus  626,  627 

argentens  626 

borealis  627 

califomicas  635 

canesoens  639 

canas639 

chalcopteras  624 

glacialis  621 

glancescens  624 

glaucoides  623 

claacus  621 

feacophssas  627 

leacopteroa  623 

migor  625 

micbahellesii  627 

minor  646 

occidentalis  627 

procellosas  6^ 

rissa645 

sableacopt^ros  623 

tridaotyla  646 
Laropis 

anglica  664 
Larosterna  709 

inca  709  [659,  661 

Lams  604,  607,  619,  644^ 

affinis  627 

albas  625 

albas  649 

americanas  627 

arcticus  623 

argentatus  623, 626, 627 

argentatoides  626,  63& 

argenteuB  626 

atricilla  651,  654 

belchen  642 

bonapartei  656 

borealis  627    £640,647 

brachyrhyncbus  639, 

brachytarsns  649 

brevirostris  647,  648 

bmchii  637 

californicus  635 

candidns  649 

canus  637, 639, 640, 64& 

capistratns  656 

catarractes  605 

cachinnans  627 

chalcopterus  624 

cinereo-caudatus  654 

cinereus  626,  639 

collaris  661, 

consul  621 

crepidatus  608 

cacullatus  654 

cyanopas  639 

cyanorhynchus  639 

delawarensis  635,  637 

ebumeus  649 

fabricii  625 

franklini  654 

fuUginosoB  644 
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LaruB 

furoatns  662 
fdsooB  605, 6% 
^yia646 
giganteus  6S1 
glaoialis  621 
glauceaceDB  623 
glaucoides  623 
glaucoptems  624 

flaucus  621,  626 
eermanni  642,  644 
heinei  639 
hatohinsii  621 
hybernas  639 
ialandicas  621,  623 
kamtsohatkensiB  639 
k6ea8k606 
kotzebai  647 
leaoeretes  621 
lenoonotas  621 
leaoophfldus  627 
leaooptoms  623 
maomatas  625 
m%jor639 
marinus  625,  626 
maximu8  625 
melanorbynohoB  656 
melanams  656 
mexicanos  637 
micbabellesii  627 
minor  623 
iniiiutas656 
modestas  644 
mulleri  625 
nsDvias  625,  646 
niger  625 
niveus  639, 649 
oocidentalis  627 
parasiticoB  608, 612, 616 
Philadelphia  656 
philadelphiciia  656 
pipizcan  654 
plambiceps  659 
prooelloeus  639 
ridibnndus  651 
riohardfioni  660 
riga645 
ri88a645 
ro6ea8  660 

106611660 

sabinei  661 

scoreBbyi  644 

BmithBODianQB  627 

Buckleyi  640 

torquatuB  646 

tridactylas  645, 647 

vafias  sive  skua  605 

warneckii  648 

zonorhynchoB  637 
lateralis, 

Sylvia  651 
lathami, 

PI0Q8  295 
iaticaada, 

Bartramia  503 
latisBimaa, 

ABtur360 

Bateo360 

ralco360 


latora, 

Collario  103 
Laaghing  Qull  651 
Lazuli  Finch  170 
Least 

Bittern  528 

Flycatcher  254  • 

Sandpiper  482 

Tern  692 
lecontli, 

AmmodromoB  134 

CotamicoloB  134 

Emberiza  134 

Picoides  282 

Picas  282 

Tridaotylia282 
Leconte'B  Sparrow  134 
leiBleri, 

Somateria  581 
lentiginoea, 

Ardea523 

Botaams  524 

Butor  524 
Lesser 

Scaap  Dock  573 

Telltale  497 

Yellowshanks  497 
lessoni, 

ButaStes  361 

Le8tri8  616 
LedtridinaQ  603 
Le6tri6  604,  607 

antarcticns  606 

benickii  613 

boji  613 

braohyrhynchoB  616 

boffoni  616 

catarraotee  605, 606 

catarrhaotee  605 

oatharactes  605 

oatharractes  605 

oeppha6  616 

coprotheres  612,  613 

crepidata613,616 

hardyi  613 

lessoni  616 

longicaadatns  616 

miororhynchoB  616 

parasitica  612, 613, 616 

pomarinas  608 

richardsoni  613 

Bohleepii  613 

Bkna605 

sphnrinros  608 

spinicauda  613 

striatus  608 
leuoe, 

Ardea  519 

Egretta  519 

Herodia6  519 
leuceretes, 

Laras  621 
Leacoblepharon 

canadensis  554 

hatohinsii  554 

leucopareia  554 
leacooephalas, 

Accipiter  361 

Anas  579 


leacooephalas, 

Aqaila  369, 370 

Faloo  961, 369 

Haliaetaa369,  370 

Oriolas  196 

Pandion  367 
leaoooeps, 

.  Gavia  710 
leaoogaetra, 

Chelidon  86 

Hirnndo  86 

Sylvia  51 

Thryothoros  31 

Troglodytes  31 

Tyrannas  236 
leacolsma, 

Bemiola  554 

Eremophila  38,  231 
leacomelanas. 

Pious  279 
leaoomelas, 

Clanga]a576 

Corvus205 

Dryobates  279 

Mergos  584 

Pious  279 
leuconotus, 

Larns  621 
leacopareius, 

Anser  554 

Bemiola  554 

Branta  554 

Hydroohelidon  704 

Leacoblepharon  554 

Pelodes  704 

Sterna  704 

Viralva  704 
Leaoophflsus  642 
leaoopnseus, 

Corvus205 

Glaucus  627 

Laroides  627 

Lams  627 

Soolopax  477 
leaoophrys, 

Emberiza  154 

Fringilla  154 

Zonotrichia  154, 158 
leucopis, 

Pipilo  173 
Leucopolius 

nivo6a456 
leucopsis, 

^as558 

Anser  558 

Bemiola  558 

Branta  558 
leaooptera, 

Columba  387 

Crucirostra  110 

Curvirostra  110 

Qlaucos  623 

Hydroohelidon  706 

Laroides  623 

Lams  623 

Loxia  110 

Melopelia  387 

OrpheoB  8 

PlaatoB  023 
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lenooptera, 

Podiceps  726 

Sterna  708 

Bvlvia  56 

Tartar  387 

Viralva  708 

Zenaida  387 
leucopus, 

Colymbos  721 
leaoopyga, 

Totanas  497 
Leacosticte 

atrata  n.  b.  IBidg.,  Am. 
Sportsm.  iv,  July  18, 
1874,  241,  Colorado] 

aastralis  lll[good8p.(T)] 

canipestris  111 

griseigeavs  111 

griseianoha  111 

fittoralis  111 

tephrocotis  111 
lenoaras, 

Himantopas  463 

Lagopas  425 

Scolopax  475 

Tetrao  425 
Leacns  619 

arcticas  621 

obalcopteraB  624 

glaacescens  624 

glaaoas  621 

marious  625 
leverianas, 

Falco353 
lewisii, 

Picas  291 
Lewis's  Woodpecker  891 
Limicolfld  448 
limicola, 

Ballas  537 
Limicala 

fedoa  492 

marmorata  593 
Limnocinclus 

macalata  486 
Limosa 

adBper8a493 

tegocephala  494 

americana  492^  493 

aastralis  494 

fedoa  492,  493 

fdsea  477 
SBmastica  760 

hadsonica  494 

melanara  494 

rafa492 

Bcolopaoea  477 
Linaria 

americana  114 

borealis  115 

griseinacha  111 

lincolDii  135 

minor  114 

pinas  115 

savauna  127 

tephrocotis  111 
linaria, 

Acauthis  114 

^giotbas  114, 115 

Linota  114 


linaria. 

Passer  114 

Spinas  114 
lincolniensis, 

Tringa489 
lincolnii, 

FriDgiUa  135 

Helospiza  136 

Linaria  135 

Melospiza  135 

Passerculas  135 

PeocflBa  135 

Zonotricbia  135 
Lincoln's  Sparrow  135 
lineatas, 

Bateo  354,  355 

Craxirex  355 

Falco354 

Podilymbus  738 

PoBciloptemiB  355 

Sparvins  334 

Sylbeocydns  738 
Linnet, 

Pine  115 

Bed-poU  114 
Linota 

borealis  115 

linaria  114 
Ldthofalco 

colambarioB  346 
lithofalco, 

iBsalon  346,  348 

Falco  '346,  348 
Little 

Black-head  Daok  573 

Brown  Sparrow  148 

White  Egret  521 
littoralis, 

Corvaa  205 

Leacosticte  111 

Montifringilla  111 

Strepsilas  459 

Thryotboras  29 

Tringa489 
lividas, 

Tnrdas  9 
lobatus, 

Pbalaropas  467,  470 

Tringa  469 
Lobipes  466 

antarcticns  467 

hyperborens  469 

incanus  467 

wilsoni  467 
locnlator, 

Tantalus  513 
Loggerhead  Shrike  233 
lomatina, 

Trine^a  491 
longicauda, 

Actiturus  503 

Anas  562 

Bartramius  503 

Cataractes  616 

Harporhynchos  9 

Icteria  77 

Stercorarius  616 

Tringa  503 
longicauaatus, 

Lestria  616 


longioandatns, 

Steroorarius  616 
longipes, 

Agelaius  188 

Cnaradrius  450 

Pluvialis  450 
longirostris, 

Aramus535 

Charadrius  449 

Gru8  532 

Komenius  508 

MniotiltA  45 

Pardirallos  535 

Podicepe  726, 729 

BaUu8  534,536 

Scolopax  477 
Long-billed 

Curlew  508 

Marsh  Wren  34 
Long-crested  Jay  814 
Longspur, 

Black-bellied  188 

Lapland  120 
Long-tailed 

Chickadee  21 

Grouse  407 

Titmouse  230 
Loon, 

Common  720 

Great  Northern  719 

Yellow-billed  780 
Loons  718 
LophsBthyia  726 

cristata  727 
Lophodytee 

cucullatns  585 
Lophophanes 

bicolor  19 

inornatus  20 

missouriensis  19 
Lophortyx  430 

califomioa  432,489, 440 

gambeli  432 

plumifera  440 
louisiansB, 

ThryothoruB  29 
Louisiana  Tanager  83, 838 
Loxia 

americana  109 

bonapartii  104 

cardinalis  172 

coerulea  169 

curvirostra  100 

enucleator  104 

falcirostra  110 

leucoptera  110   . 

ludoviciana  166 

mexicana  109 

obscura  166 

rosea  166 
lucasanus, 

Bateo  353 
Inctuosa, 

Sterna  698 
ludoviciana, 

Alauda  40 

Alcedo  273 

Anthus  40,  831 

Ardea  522 
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Indoviciana, 

Coccoboms  166 

CoccothrauBtes  166 

Collurio  102,  233 

Colymbns  738 

Conums  296 

Ficednla  46 

FriDgilla  166 

OoDiaphea  166 

Guiraca  166 

Hedymeles  166 

Henicocichla  72 

HiruDdo  91 

Lanins  102,  235 

Loxia  166 

Motacilla  46 

Mnscicapa  239 

Oriolus  203 

PodicepB  738 

Psittacas  296 

Pyranga  83,  232 

Pyrrhula  166 

SeiaruB  72 

8tornella  190, 191 

Starnas  190 

Sylvia  29 

Tanagra83 

Thryuthorus  29 

Troglodytes  29 

TaidQB  72 

TyraQDas  239 
lagubris, 

Corvos  205 
Inmme, 

ColymbuB  724 
Innata, 

HaliplaDa  703 

Hydrocbelidon  703 

Sterna  703 
Innifrons, 

HiruDdo  88 

Potrochelidon  88 
InDulatiiH, 

Falco  341 
luteicapillns, 

PHittacus  296 
Intescens, 

Celata  52 

HelmiDtbopbaga  52 

M. 

maccallii, 

Scops  303,  304 
niaccownii, 

Plectrophanes  124 
Maccown's  Banting  124 
macdougalli, 

Sterna  688 
macgillivrayi, 

Qeothlypis  75,  232 

Sylvia  75 

Sylvicola  75 

Tricbas  75  [232 

Macgillivray's  Warbler  75, 
macrolopba, 

Cyanooitta  215 

CyanoniB  214,  215 
JDAoroptera, 
Atrioilia  651 


macroptera, 

CnrvBomitTis  115 

Sialia  14 

Totanus  498 
Macropus 

stelleri  580 
maoropu8, 

Falco  341 

Sylvia  56 
MaoTorbamphuB 

griseuB  476 

perspicillata  582 

Bcolopaoens  477 
macrorhynoboB, 

Bubo  301 

Clypeata  571 

Colymbns  721 

Pehdna  492 
macrotaTsa, 

Sterna  664 
Macrotarsus 

nigricollis  403 
[macroura, 

Colnmba,  Linn.,  S.  Nat. 
i,  1758,  164,  =  Ecto. 
tnacrouraf  n.]  387 
macronms, 

Cbalcopbanee  204 

Qniscalns  204 

Sterna  685 
macnlarius, 

Aotitis  501 

Totanus  501 

Tringa  501 

Trin^tes  502 

Tringoidee  501,  502 
macnlata, 

Actodromas  486 

Ardea  522,  523 

Certhia  45 

Lams  625 

Limnocinclns  486 

Pelidna  486 

Pipilo  175 

Sterna  692 

Tringa  484,  486 
maculosa, 

Aquila  371 

Dendroeca  62 

Motacilla  62 

Rhimanpbns  62 

Sylvia  63 

Sylvicola  62 
magellanicus, 

Bubo  301 

Strix  301 
magna, 

Alauda  190 

Stumella  190 
magnolia, 

Sylvia  63 
Magpie, 

American  211 
mail. 

Anas  563 
m%]or, 

Chalcopbanes  204 

Corvus  205 


\ 


mnjor. 

Lams  639 

Noctua  306 

Picus  279 

PodicepB  726 

QniscaloB  204 

Strix  306 
malfini, 

Nisn8  334 
Bfareca 

americana  564 

fistnlaris  565 

penelope  564,  566 
marginellas, 

Ectopistea  389 

Zenaidnra  389 
marginata, 

Colnmba  389 

Ectopistea  389 
Marila 

affinis  573 

coUariB  574 

frenata  573 
marila. 

Anas  573 

Aytbya  573 

Fnlignla  573 

Fulix  573 

Nyroca  574 
marilandiea, 

Perdix  431 

Sylvia  74 

Tetrao  431 

Tricbas  74 
mariloides, 

Fnlignla  574 
marina, 

Dominicanns  625 

Lams  625,  626 

Lencns  €QS 

Sterna  680 
maritima, 

Arqnatella  489 

Totanus  489 

Tringa  489 
marmorata, 

CbaradriuB  450 

Scolopax  493 
Marsb  Hawk  327, 328 

Robin  173 
Marsb  Hen, 

Fresb-water  534 
Martin, 

Purple  91 
martins, 

Picus  279,  280 

Trichopicus  280 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  74 
massena, 

Cyrton>x  443 

Ortyx  443 
Massena  Quail  443 
mauri, 

Heteropoda  481 
maxima. 

Anas  560 

Colymbns  720 

Corvus  205 
.         LarUB  625 
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maxima, 

Spizclla  154 

Stenia  669 

Strix  300 
Maximilian's  Jay  209 
Meadow  Lark  190 
jnedianns, 

DeDdrocopns  *28Si 

Picus  282 
medios, 

Anser  546 

PicuB  79 
Megaceryle 

aicyon  273 
Megalestris  604 
megalonyx, 

Pipilo  175 
Megaloptenis  709 

stolidus  710 
megapus, 

Melanitta  582 
roegarhynchns, 

Colymbns  721 

Passerella  102 

Stenia  667 
meganrofl, 

Clangula  579 

Somateria  560 
megonyxi 

CorvQS  207 
Melagavia 

franklini  654 
melanaetus, 

Aquila  368 

Faico  368 
Melanerpes 

ery  throcephalus  290 

ruber  286 

rabriiyrnlaris  288 

thyroidens  288 

torquatas  291 

williameoni  288 
Melanetta 

deelandii  582 

YefyetiDa  582 
Melanitta 

americana  581 

fusca  581 

bornschucbii,  582 

megapns  5^ 

platyrbyncboa  582 
melanocepbala, 

Coccoborua  167 

Coccothranstes  167 

FriDgiUa  167 

Hedymeles  167 

Gonipbea  167 

Gairaca  167 

6itta24 

Strepsilas  459 
melanogaster, 

Hirundo  89 

Petrocbelidon  89 

Vanellus  449 
melanogenys, 

Falco341 
melanolencus, 

Cypselus  265 

Gambetta  496 

Panyptila  265 


melanolencas, 

Pica  211 

ScolOpax  496 

Totanus  496 
melanomas, 

Plectropbanea  122 
melanonotus, 

Falco368 
melanopsis, 

Bernicla  556,  557 
melanoptera, 

Sterna  696,  701 
melanopns, 

Numenius  508 
melanopygins, 

Totanus  503 
melanorhoa, 

Sylvia  59 
melauorbyncbai 

Laru8  656 

Sterna  692 
Melanostema  697 
melanotis, 

Tbalassites  667 
melanotus, 

Actodromas  487 

Pelidna  487 

Tringa  484,  487 
melanoxantba, 

Frtngilla  117 
melanura, 

Hiniantopus  463 

Larus  65b 

Limosa  494 

Rbyncbops  715 
MeleagrididsB  391         • 
Meleagris 

americana  391 

fera  391 

gallopavo  391 

mexicana  391 

sylvestris  391 
meleaffris, 

Odontopborua  443 
Mellisupra, 

colubris  271 

platyceroa  271 
melodia, 

Fringilla  138 

Melospiza  138, 139, 

Muscicapa  98 

Zonotrichia  138 
melodus, 

^gialeus  455 

^gialifcis  455 

Charadrins  455 

Turdus  2 
Melopelia 

leucoptera  387 
Melospiza 

cinerea  139 

fallax  139 

gouldii  13a 

gattata  139 
eermanni  139 
insignis  139 
lincolnii  135 
melodia  138, 139,  234 
mexicana  139 
palustris  137 


Melospiza, 

pectoralis  139 

rufina  139 

samuelis  139 
meridionalis, 

Dendrocopus  282 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Picus  282,  283 

SturneUa  191 

TricbopicuB  283 
Merganser  583 

castor  584 

gulo584 

raii  584 

serrator  584 
Merganser, 

Hooded  584 

Red-breasted  684 
merganser, 

Mergus  583 
Merginae  584 
Mergus  719 

americanas  584 

castor  584 

cristatus  584 

cucullatus  584, 585 

leucomelas  584 

merganser  51^ 

niger  584 

serrator  584 
Merlin, 

American  347 
Merula 

migratoria  1 

minor  6 

mustelina  2 

olivacea  4 

silens  3 

solitaria  3 

wilsoni  4,  6 
meruloides, 

Fringilla  162 

Mimus  2 

Orpbeus  2 
mesoleucus, 

Contopus  244 

Pipilo  274 
Mexican 

Cormorant  589 

Siskin  116 

Wren  28 
mexicana, 

Accipiter  335 

Anas  571 

Astragalinns  117 

Carbo589 

Cardnelis  117 

Catberpes  28 

Certbia  27 

Cbaradrius  462 

Cbrysomitris  117 

Cinclus  10,  229 

Cooperastur  335 

Cnlicivora  17 

Curvirostra  109 

Emberiza  165 

Falco  339 

Geopicus  295 

GraculuB  589 
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niexicana, 

Hierofaloo  339 

HimaDtopos  462, 463 

Hydrobata  10 

Lanins  103 

Lams  037 

Lozial09 

Meleagris  391 

Meloepiza  139 

Myiarohas  239 

Myiooax  239 

Nisas  335 

Ortyx  431 

Penelope  558 

Perdix  431 

Picas  295 

Salpinctes  28 

Scoiecophagos  199 

Sialia  14 

TaDtalas  517 

ThryothoniB  28 

Troglodytes  28 

TyrannoB  235 
mezicaDoides, 

Colaj^tes  295 

Geopicos  295 
mexicanus  {see  marioaiia} 
micbahellosii, 

Glaucus  027 

Laroides  627 

Laru6  027 
micloDia, 

Anas  580 
Micrathene 

whitDeyi  320 
micTocephaloSy 

Ota8  306 
Micropalama 

hiniantopas  480 
microphthalmam, 

SyTDinm  308 
Hioroptera 

americana  472 

miDor  472 
micropteros, 

Atricilla  651 
micropos, 

Bernicla  556, 557 
microrbyDcha, 

^malitis  456 

CoTyinbns  724 

Cotyle  90 

Lestris  616 

NniueDioB  510 
Microptynx 

pabseriDum  317 
micrnrus, 

Falco  341 
migratoria, 

Columba  387 

Ectopistes  387 

HelmitberoB  48 

Merula  1 

Peristora  387 

Planesticns  1 

Turdus  1,  228 
Migratory  Thrusb  1 
Milvulus 

foriicatos  235 
Milvus 

furcatas  332 


\ 


Miminas  7 

Mimas 

carolinensis  8, 828 
oaadatas  8 
felivox  9 
meraloides  2 
montanus  7 
polyglottus  8 
rafas  9 

mlDimas, 

Empidonax  254 
Mascicapa  254 
Picas  282 
Tardos4 
Tyrannala  254 

minor, 

Aocipiter  349 
Alaada  38 
Ardea523 
AtriciUa  651 
Botaaras  523 
Caprimalgoa  260 
Cbordeiles  264 
Coccygas  276 
Cocoyzas  276 
Cuoalus  276 
Falco  342 
Fali^ala  574 
Hemipalama  481 
Laroides  646       * 
Larus  623 
Linaria  114 
Mernla  6 
Microptera  472 
Noctua  306 
PbUobela  472 
Piaya  276 
Picas  280,  282,  286 
Podiceps  737 
Basticola  472 
Scolopax  472 
Tetrao  431 
Tardus  3,  4.  6 
Urogallas  407 

minuta, 

Anas  578 
Colamba  390 
LaruH656 
Sterna  692 
Sylvia  63 
Tyrannula  255 

minntilla, 

Actodromas  482 
Actodronias  482 
Tringa  482 

Missouri  Sky-lark  42 

missourieusis, 

LfOpbopbanes  19 
Sylvia  53 

mitrata, 

Motacilla  78 
Myioctonas  78 
Myiodioc^es  78 
Podiceps  729 
Setopbaga  78 
Sylvania  78 
Sylvia  78 
Sylvicola  78 
Wilsouia  78 


MitrepboroB 

palleBcenB  259 
Mniotilta 

blackburni»  59 

borealis  45 

canadensis  56 

castanea  61 

citr»a47 

cosralea  56 

corouata  58 

discolor  63 

longirostria  45 

nigrescens  55 

noveboracensU  71 

paras  59 

rabricapiUa  51 

striata  oO 

saperciliosa  66 

Taria45 

virens  54 
Mockingbird  8 
Mockingbird, 

Mountain  228 

8andy9 
Mocking  TbraaheB  7 
modestas, 

Laras644 

Progne  91 
mokoko, 

Ardea524 
mollissima, 

Anas  580 

AnseT580 

Faligala  580 

Platypus  580 

Somateria  580,  581 
Molobrus 

pecoris  180 
Molotbrus 

ater  180 

obscurus  180 

pecoris  180 
monilis, 

Cblorcenas  386 

Colomba  385 
montana, 

^gialitis  457 

Bateo  353,  356 

Cbaradrins  456,  467 

Corvus  205 

Dendroeca  54 

Emberiza  118 

Eudromias  456,  457 

Falco  :«7 

Friugilla  146 

Hesporiphona  104 

Miiuus  7 

Oreosc(>pt>es  7,  228 

Ornismyia  271 

Parus  22,  230 

Picns  291 

Podasocys  457 

Poecile  22 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

Trocbilus  271 

Tardus  7 
montezuiiise, 

Ortyx  443 
V  monticola, 
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moDticola, 

Spinites  146 
Spizella  146 
ZoDotrichia  146 
Montifringilla 

griseinncb*  111 
littoralis  111 
Morinella 

collari8  459 
xnorinellaB, 
CindoB  469 
TriDga459 
mortoniy 

Cioclns  10 
moBohata, 
Ad  as  559 
BraDta559 
Cairina  559 
Gynmatlmt  569 
Hyooetta  559 
MoBcbatas  659 
Moschatns 

mo8ohata559 
MotaoUla 
SBStiya  54 
americana  46 
aoTocapiUiis  70 
blaokbomias  59 
cidendala  15 
cana  17 

canadeDsis  56, 58 
chrysocephala  59 
chrysoptera  49 
cinctns  58 
citnea  47 
ccemlea  17 
coemlescena  55 
coronata  56 
domiDica  66 
eqae8  46 
flavicanda  81 
flavicoUia  66 
flayifrona  49 
iDcana59 
inncoram  148 
ladoviciana  46 
maoiiloBa6d 
mitrata  78 
palinamm  67 
pensilis  66 
pennsylvanioa  68 
pileolata  79 
piDgnis  58 
protODOtaria  47 
sialis  13 
striata  60 
snperciliosa  66 
umbria58 
yaTia45 
Yermivora  48 
virens  54 
xnotacilla, 

Henicoeiehla  72 
Seiiini8  72 
Turdiis7d 
Motacillidie  40 
Mottled  Owl  303 
Mountain 

Chickadee  22 
Mocking-bird  228 

49 


Monntain 

Plover  456 

Qnail  440 

Titmonae  230 
Mourning  Warbler  75 
Mud  Hen  541 
mulleri, 

Lams  625 
multifstsoiata, 

Tringa4d0 
multistriata, 

Hemipalama  480 
murarius. 

Troglodytea  26 
Muscioapa 

acadica249,254 

animosa  236 

atra241 

bonapartii  80 

canaoeiiBis  80 

cantatrix  100 

carolinenais  8 

coBmlea  17 

cooper!  244 

crinita  238 

cristata239 

cucnllata  78 

flaviventria  255 

forficata  235 

fulvitons  259 

fusca  241 

gilya97 

^ttataS 

inomata  244 

ludoyiciana  239 

melodia  98 

minima  254 

noyeboracensis  100 

nunciola  241 

olivacena  96 

ph(Bbe241,247 

pnsilla  79, 249, 252 

querula246,249 

rapaz246 

rex  236 

ricbardsonii  247 

rubra  82 

ruticilla  81 

8atelles238 

Baya240 

eelbyi  78 

Bolitaria  99 

speotabilis  235 

striata  60 

subyiridia  249 

sylyicola  98 

traiUii  252 

tyrannns  236 

yerticalis  236 

yiUica  244 

yirens  245 

yir^nea  239 

yiridia  77 

wilsonii  79 
musica, 

ClaDguIa579 

Cygnns  545 

Vireo  100 
mu8t«lina, 

Emberiza  118 


mnstelina, 

Hylocichla  2 
Morula  2 
Tnrdus  2, 5 

mutatus, 

Oriolns  182 

mntua, 

Lagopus  420 
Tetrao430 

Myiadestes 

townsendii  93, 94 

MyiarchuB 

aoadicus  249 
cinerascens  239 
crinituB  238, 239 
fusous  241 
intrepiduB  236 
mexicanuB  239 
pertinax  239 
yirens  245 

Myobius 

acadions249 
borea]iB243 
crinitUB  239 
nunciola  241 
pusUluB  252 
sayuB  240 
traillii  252 
yirens  245 

Myioctonus 
mitratuB  78 
pnsillus  79 

Myiodioctes 

bonapartii  80 
canadensis  80 
formosus  73 
mitratns  78 
pardalina  80 
pileolata  79 
pusillus  79, 232 
wilsonii  79 

Myionax 

crinituB  239 
mexicanuB  239 

Myiotbera 
obBoleta  27 

mystacalis, 
Inca  709 

mystaceus, 
BeguluB  74 

N. 

nacumtu, 
Strix  301 

N»nia  709 
inca  709 

nnyia, 

Actldurus  506 
Ardea523 
BotauruB  523 
Colymbus  730 
Falco341 
Hespeiocichla  2 
Ixoreus  2 
Lams  626,  646 
Nyctiardea  523 
Nycticorax  523 
Otu8  303 
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Strua03 

Sarnia  303 

TriDga  491 
DaDa, 

ChryBomitrit  117 

TriDea482 

Tardas  3,  4 
naoflapoa, 

Ibi»513 
Daoda8Son« 

Ibis  513 
Dasbvillei, 

Sylvia  r>7 
Na8bville  Warbler  50 
natalitf!, 

Centnrat  388 

Picas  288 
Datator, 

Totanas  497 
NaacleniA 

foriicatas  332 

fnrcatus  332 
Debiilosa, 

Strix  308 

SyrDium  308,309 

IJlula  309 
noglecta, 

Stnroolla  190 
Neocoryu 

spragaei  42 
Neopbron 

iota  :m 

Neph(BCote(i 

borealiB  268, 269 

Diger268,269 
oesioteH, 

Coccygns  276 

Coccyzofl  276 
NettioD 

caroliDODsis  565 

crecca  566 
oigelloH, 

Calidns  492 
nlger  {see  nigra) 
Nigbt-bawk  234, 263 
Nigbt-jar  260 
nigra, 

Anas  581 

Anoas  710 

Batoo361 

Cypseloides  268 

Cypselas  268 

Falco  341, 361, 368 

Faligula  582 

Hiruodo  268  [708 

HydrocbeUdon  704, 705, 

Lams  625 

Mergus  584 

Nepb«cete8  268,269 

(Edemia  581 

Oidemia  581 

OrioluB  198 

Picas  278, 286 

Rbyncbops  715 

Scolecopbagtis  196 

Sterna  704, 705, 708 

Viralva  704 

Vultur  384 


nigrescenst 

I>eudn£ca5&,S39 

Mniotilta  55 

Rbimanphos  55 

Sylvia  55 

Sylvicola  55 

Vemivora  55 
nigricans, 

Anser  556, 557 

Bemicla  556, 557 

BranU556,557 

Colymbns  732 

Hydrocbelidon  704 

Tringa489 
nigriceps, 

FalGo342 
nigricincta, 

Setopbaga  80 
nigricollis, 

Colymbns  723 

Himantopns  468, 463 

Hypsibatos  463 

^lacrotarsos  463 

Passerina  165 

Pendnlinns  193 

Podiceps733 
nigmm  {ste  nigra) 
nifotica, 

Sterna  680 
Nipbiea 

byemalis  141 

oregoua  142 
nisoria, 

Noctna  311 

Strix  311 

Samia  311 

Syminm  311 
Nisns 

colnmbarins  346 

cooperi335 

foBcns  334 

byemalis  355 

mamni334 

mexicanns  335 

pennsylvanicns  334 

pennsylvaticos  334 

pileatns  335 
nitens, 

PbsBnopepla  94 

Qniscalus  203 
nitzscbii, 

Sterna  686 
nivalis. 

Anas  549 

Emberiza  118 

Fringilla  141 

Plectropbanes  118 
nivens, 

Anser  549 

Ardea  521 

Egretta  521 

Gavia  649 

Lams  639, 649 

Noctna  310 

Nyctea  309, 310 

Pagopbila  649 

Ris8a647 

Strix  310 

Tadoma  549 


niTosa, 

^gialitis  456 

Lencopdiiis  456 
Bobilis, 

Aqaila368 

CorTns205 
Noetna 

acadica315 

cnnicnlaria  321 

fermginea  318 

fanerea311,312 

m^or  306 

minor  306 

nisoria  311 

nivea  310 

nyctea  310 

jMMserina  317 

pygmca  317 

tengmalmi  314 
noctna, 

Strix  306, 313 
Nodinns  709 
Noddy  Tern  710 
Non-melodious  PaaBerea  2K 
Northern 

Phalan>pe469 

Sbrike  101 
norwegica, 

Somateria  580 
notata, 

Actitis  502 

Tringa502 
noveboracensis, 

Aramides539 

Cotnmicops  539 

Fnlica  5^ 

Gallenula  539 

Henicocicbla  71 

MniotUta  71 

Mnscicapa  100 

Ortygometra  539 

Porzana539 

Rallns539 

Scolopax  477 

Seinrns  71 

Sylvia  71 

Totanns  477 

Tardus  71, 198 

VireolOO 
nnbilosa, 

Sterna  701 
Nnoifiraga 

Columbiana  207 

cyanocephala  210 
Nnmenins 

africanns  492 

arquata  508 

borea]is509,510 

brasiliensis  508, 510 

brevirostris  510 

fermgineoB  492 

budsonicns  509 

intermedins  510 

longirostris  508 

mefanopus  508 

microrbyncbns  510 

occidentalis  508 

pbocopus  510 

pygmieas  492 
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Nnmenins 

mfiventris  510 

rafiiB508 

sabar^oata  491 

variabilis  489 
nncbalia. 

Cladoaoopos  286 

Pica  221 

Sphyrapiciis  286 
nnnoiola, 

Moadoapa  241 

Myobina  241 

Tyrannnla  241 
Natciaoker, 

American  207 
Nntbatob, 

Pygmy  25 

Bied-beUied  25 

81endeT.bmed24,230 

Wbite-beUied  23 
nnttalli, 

AntiOBtomns  261 

Caprimnlgna  261 

Cleptea  2& 

Pica  212 
NnttaU's  WbippoorwUl  261 
Nyctala 

acadica  315 

albifrons  315 

ricbardsoni  314 
Nyctale 

abietum  314 

acadica  315 

albifrons  315 

Candida  310 

dasypns  314 

fnnerea  314 

kirtlandii  315 

piDctomm  314 

planiceps  314 

ricbardsoni  313, 314 

tcDgmalmi  313,  314 
Nyctea 

americana  310 

arctica  309 

erminea  310 

enropffia  310 

nivea  309, 310 

scandiaca  309 

wapacutbn  310 
nyctea, 

Noctna  310 

Striz  309 

Surnia  310 
Nyctia 

Candida  310 
Nyctiardea 

garden!  523 

grisea  523 

nsBvia  523 
Nycticorax 

americanns  523 

gardeni  523 

grisens  b23 

n2BYia523 
nycticorax, 

Ardea  523 
Nyctipetes 

cuDicularia  321 
Nyroca 

americana  575 


Nyroca 

erythrocepbabi  575 
ferina  575 
maribi573 
vallisneriA  575 

O. 

oahnensis, 

Sterna  701 

Tringa459 
obeonros, 

Anas  560, 561 

Canace  396,  400 

Carpodacns  107 

Colymbns  732 

Dendragapos  396 

Empidonaz  258 

HyoTocbelidon  704 

Loxial66 

Molotbms  180 

PasserellA  161 

Picus  290 

Podiceps  732 

Sterna  704 

Stnmns  180 

Tetrao  395,  396,  400 

Tyrannnla  258 
obeoletus, 

Faloo  355 

Myiotbera  27 

Rallns  535 

Salpinctes  27,  230 

Tbryotboms  27 

Troglodytes  27    . 
occidentalis, 

.£cbmophonis  727 

Ardea  519 

Bemida  554 

Ereunetes  481 

Glaacas  627 

Laroides  627 

Lams  627 

Numenias  508 

Otocorys3d 

Picus  286 

Podiceps  727 

Recnrvirostra  460 

Sylvia  14 
occidua, 

Anas  580 
ocbrocepbalus, 

Centronyx  125 
ocbropns, 

Tringa  496 
Ocbtbodromus 

wilsonios  456 
Ocbtbooca 

8aya240 
Ocniscns 

virescens  522 
ocreata, 

Epbialtes  303 
ocularis, 

Helmintbopbaga  232 
Odontopboriu»  430,  432 
Odontopborus 

meleagris  443 
OBdemia 

americana  581 

fu8ca581 


(Edemia 

persbioillata  582 

trowbridgei  582 
Oidemia 

americana  581 

bimaoolata  582 

deglandii  582 

ihsca5d2 

nigra  581 

perspicillata  582 

velvetina  582 
okeni, 

Cbaradrins  455 
olivaceus, 

Lanius  96 

Memla4 

Muscicapa  96 

Pbyllomanes  96 

Regulus  17 

Vireo96 

Vireosylvia  96 

Turdus  4  [233 

Olive-backed  Tbmsb  4, 228, 
Olive-sided  Flycatcber  243 
Olor 

americanns  545 

buccinator  544 
onocro  talus, 

Pelecanns  587 
Onychoprion  697 

fnliginosa  ^6 

panaya  701 

panayensis  701 

serrata  698 
Oonalasbka  Bunting  162 
opifex, 

Hirundo  88 
Oporomis 

formoeus  73 
OrangC'Crowued 

Accentor  70 

Warbler  70 
Orchard  Oriole  192 
ordii, 

Falcinellus  517 

Ibis  517 
Oregon  Snowbird  142 
oregona, 

Fringilla  142 

Jnnco  142, 144, 145 

Nipboda  142 

PipUo  175 

Strutbus  142 
Oreortyz  4:10 

pictus  440 
Oreoscoptes 

montanus  7,  228 
orientalis, 

Cbaradrios  450 

Falco^l 
Oriole, 

Baltimore  193 

Bullock's  195 

Orcbard  192 
Oriolus 

baltimore  193 

capensis  193 

castaneus  193 

ferrugineus  193 

fU8CUS  180 
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Oriolns, 

leaoooepbalas  196 

Indovicuinas  303 

matatos  193 

Diger  196 

pboenioeas  186 

spnrius  192 

varius  193 
omata, 

CeDtrophaiMS  122 

Embenza  122 

Plectrophanes  122 
Omismyia 

colubris  271 

montana  271 

tricolor  271 
OrpbeuB 

carolinensis  8 

felivox  9 

leocoptemt  8 

menuoides  2 

polyglottos  8 

nifiat9 
Ortyx 

borealis  431 

califbmioa  43^ 

castanecui  431 

cobaooDsis  431 

floridana  431 

massena  443 

xnexicaDiis  431 

monteznme  443 

picta  440 

plamifera  440 

sqnamata  441 

tezanus  431 

TirffiDianna  431 
ortygoides, 

Erismatnra  584 
Ortysometra 

cnilensis  540 
•ryzivora, 

Dolicbonyz  178 

Emberiza  178 

Passerina  178 
Oscines  1 

Appendix  to,  223 
Osprey  367 
068ifragu8, 

Corvns  207 

Falco  370 
Otocoris 

alpestris  38 

occidentalis  38 
Otocorys 

alpestris  38 

cbrysolssma  38 

comuta  38 

peregrina38 

rufa38 
Otodytes  726 

auritas  733 
Otus 

agrarias  306 

albicoUis  304 

americanos  304, 305, 306 

arboreos  304 

asio  303,  304 

auritns  304 

brachyotoB  306 


\ 


Otus 

oommiuua  304 

cnnicalaria  321 

europffios  304 

galapagOQDHft  307 

gracilis  304 

italicas  304 

microcepbalos  306 

nnvius  303 

palostris  306 

solonenBia  304 

sylvestris  304 

ulula306 

viiwiniMUis  300 

vnlgaru  304,  305 

wilsoniainia  304, 305 
otas, 

^goUiis304 

Asioa04 

Babo304 

8trix304 

UlalA304 
Ouzel, 

Water  10 
Owl, 

Acadian  315 

Barn  298 

Barred  306 

Borrowing  321 

Great  Gray  309 

Great  Homed  300 

Great  Wbite  im 

Hawk  311 

Long-eared  304 

MotUed  303 

Pygmy  317 

Red  303 

Kicbardaon's  313 

Saw-wbet  315 

Screecb303 

Sbort-eared  306 

Snowy  309 

Wbite  298,  309 

Wbitney's  320 
Ox-eye  Plover  449 
Oxyecbus 

vociferns  452 
oxypteras, 

Bateo356 
Oxyura 

rnbida  583 

P. 

[▼er722 
Pacific  Black-tbzoated  Di- 
pacificns, 

Bubo  301 

Colymbus  721 

Pelidna  490 

Troglodytes  33 
Pagonetta 

glacialis  579 
PagopbUa  649 

bracbytarsQs  649 

ebumea  649 

nivea  649 
Painted  Lark  Bunting  121 
pallasi, 

Cmclus  10 


pallescens, 

CbamiBpelia  390 
Empidonax  859 
Mitrepfaoma  259 

palliatns, 

Corvuaf219 

pallida, 

Emberiza  148, 151 
Say<Mmis249 
Spinites  149 
SpizeU*  148, 151 
Tyranna]a240 
Zonotriehia  149 

pallidicinctus, 
Cupidonia  420 

pallidipes, 
Aniser  546 

palmarum. 

DendrcBoaO? 
H<itaoilla67 
Sylvia  67 
Sylvicola  67 


Cistotbqms  35 
palnmbarius, 

Aooipitor  338,  345 

Astnr338 

Faloo338 
palostris, 

Ammodromos  137 

Bracbyotus  306 

Certbia  34 

Cistotboms  34,  35 

Fringillal37 

Gelocbelidon  664 

Helospica  137 

Melospica  137 

Otus  306 

Passeroulus  137 

Parus20 

Spizal37 

8trix306 

Sylvia  56  [231 

•     Telmatodytes  34,    35, 

TbryotboroB  34 

Troglodytes  34 
panaya, 

Haliplana  701 

Onycboprion  701 

Sterna  701 
panayensis, 

Haliplana  701 

Onycboprion  701 

Sterna  701 
Pandion 

alticeps  367 

americanos  367 

caracara371 

carolinensis  367 

cbr^saetos  366 

fasciatos  367 

fluvialis:)67 

gouldii  367 
alieeta367 
icbtbyaotos  367 
indicus  367 
leocooephaloB  367 
planioeps367 
pannosa, 

Sylvioola  56 
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Panyptila 

melanoleoca  966 

8azatilifi266 
paradiaea, 

Sterna  685, 668 
parasita, 

Catarractes  608,  613 
Parasitic  Jaeger  612 
parasitica, 

Cataracta  612 

Cataractee  616 

Lanu  608,  612,  616 

Lestris  612,  613,  616 

Steroorariua  612, 613 
pardalina, 

Myiodiootea  60 

Bylvia  80 

Svlvicola  80 
pardeia, 

Charadrioa  448 
Pardirallns 

elegans  535 

loDgiroetrifl  536 
ParidsB  19 
parkmani. 

Troglodytes  32,  231 
Parkman's  Wren  231 
parotis, 

Colymbos  730 
Parroquet, 

Caroliiia296 
Parroqnets  296 
Partridges, 

American  430 
Partridge, 

Spruce  394 

Swamp  394 

Virginia  431 

Wood  394 
Pamla 

americana  46 
Pams 

idbescens  21 

americanos  46 

atricapillus  20, 21,  230 

bicolor  19 

bombycilla  92 

inornatns  20 

montanos  22, 230 

palnstris  20 

mfescens  22 

septentrionalis  21,  230 

virginianos  58 
pams, 

Mniotilta  59 

Rhimanphos  59 

Sylvia  59 

Sylyioola  59 
parvipes, 

Anser  554 
parralas, 

Trogkid^tes  231 
Passenger  Pigeon  387 
Passer 

arctoos  111 

canadensis  146 

griseinncha  111 

linaria  114 
Passercolns 

alaadinns  128 


Passercnlns 

anthinns  128 

bairdii  125 

casstni  140 

lincolnii  135 

palnstris  137 

sandvicensis  128 

savanna  127, 128 

zonarias  136 
Passerella 

cinerea  139 

guttata  139 

lUaca  160, 162 

megarhyncha  102 

obscura  161 

niflnal39 

scbistacea  162 

townsendii  168 

nnalaachkensis  162 
Passeres, 

Non*me]odioiis  S35 
Passerina 

amoBna  170 

cyanea  171 

nigricollis  165 

oryzivora  178 

peooris  180 
passerina, 

Ammodromus  132 

Athene  317 

Cbaroaepelia  390 

Columba  390 

CotumiculuB  131, 132 

Emberisa  131 

Fringilla  131 

Glanoidinm  317,  318 

GonraSOO 

Microptynx  317 

Noctna317    • 

Peristera390 

Pyrgitcsnas  390 

Spiza  131 

Striz  306,  814,  315, 317 

Sumia  317 
passerinoides, 

Striz  317 

Snrhia  318 
passmorei, 

Cygnus544 
pataeonica, 

Athene  322 
patagiatns, 

Podioeps  729 
paykullii, 

Scolopaz  477 
pealei, 

Falco  342 
pecoris, 

Emberiza  180 

Fringilla  180 

Icterus  180 

Molobrns  180 

Molothms  180 

Passerina  180 

Psarcolins  180 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  486 
pectoralis, 

Cbaradrius  450 

Melospiza  139 

PeUdna  486 


pectoralis, 

Tringa  484,  486 
Pedeaithyla 

subcristata  730 
Pedetoithya  796 
PedioBcetes 

phasianellns  417 
Pediocffites 

colnmbianns  407 

kennioottil  407 

phasianellns  407 
pelagica, 

Chffitura  234,  267,  968 

Hirundo  267 
pelasgia, 

Acanthylis  267 

Ch»tnra  267 

Cvpseln8  967 

Hemiproone  267 

Hirundo  967 
PelecanidsB  587 
Pelecanus 

americanns  587 

brachydaetylns  587 

dilopbns  568 

erytnrorbynohns  587 

onocrotalns  587 

trachyrhynchus  587 
Pelican, 

White  587 
Pelicans  587 
Pelidna 

alpina  489, 490 

amerieana  490 

bri8Soni481 

cindns  489, 490 

macrorhynoba  492 

maculata  486 

maritima  489 

melanotiis  487 

pacifica  490 

pectoralis  486 

pnsilla  482 

sohinzii  487, 489 

subarqnata  492 

Tariabilis  489 
Pelionetta 

bimaculata  562 

perspicillata  582 
Pelodes  703 

leucopareia  704 

snrinamensis  705 
Pendnlinus 

afflnisl93 

aterl98 

nigricollis  193 

spurins  193 

viridis  193 
Penelope 

mezicana  558 
penelope. 

Anas  564 

Mareca  564, 565 
pennatus, 

Falco  361 
pennsylvaniona, 

Accipiter  334 

Alanda40 

Anthus  40 
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t>enD8ylvanica8, 

Bateo360 

Calendnla  15 

DendrcBca  62 

Falco  334,  350 

FriDgilla  151 

Motaoilla  62 

Nisus  334 

Sylvia  ^ 

Vermivora  48 
peDDsylvaticns, 

Nisus  334 
pensilis, 

Motaoilla  66 

Khimanphas  66 

Sylvia  66 

Sylvieola  66 

vermivora  66 
Percnoptems 

aura  360 

Qniba3d4 
.  Perdiz 

borealis  431 

califomicoa  439 

marilandica  431 

mezicana  431 

perspiciUata  443 

plnmifiBTa  440 

virginiana  431 
peregrina, 

Anas  576 

ClaDgula  576 

Eremopbila  38 

Helenaia  53 

Helminthophaga  53 

Helmitheras  53 

Otooory8  38 

Sylvia  53 

Sylvieola  53 

Vermivora  53 
peregrinator, 

A8io304 

Striz  304 
Peregrine  Falcon  341 
peregrinoides, 

Falco  342 
pere^inns, 

Falco  341 
PcrisoreuB 

canadensis  221 

capitalis  221 

obscaruB  221 
Perissura 

carolinensis  389 
Peristera 

carolinensis  389 

migratoria  387 

passerlna  390 
perlata, 

Striz  299 
perpallidns, 

Cotumicolns  132 
personatnS) 

Tricbas  74 
perspicillatus, 

Agelaeus  188 

Anas  582 

Fulignla  582 

Icterus  168 


persnicillatns, 

MacTorhampbns  582 

CEdemia  582 

Oidemia  582 

Pelionetta  582 

Perdiz  443 

Psarocolias  188 

Xanthocepbalns  188 
pertinazy 

M^iarcbos  239 
petecbia, 

Seiums  68 

Sylvia  68 

Sylvieola  68 
petrilicatus, 

Erennetes  481 
Petrocbelidon 

bioolor  86 

InnifroDB  88 

melanogastca  89 

swainsoni  89 

tbalassina  86 
Peac£ea 

aestivalis  140 

cassini  140 

lincolnii  135 

Western  Wood  247 

Wood  245 
Pewit  Flycatcber  241 
Pbsenopepla 

nitens  94 
pba3opnSy 

Nnmenins  510 
Pbalacrocoracid»  588 
Pbalaorocoraz  712 

brasiliensis  588 

dilopbns  588 

floriidanas  588 

lacnstris  589 

resplendens  589 

townsendii  589 
pbalffinoides, 

Atbeue  315 
Pbalarope, 

Nortbem  469 

Red  471 

Wilson's  467 
Pbalaropodidie  466 
Pbalaropes  466 
Pbalaropns  466 

angnstirostris  470 

australis  470 

cinerascens  470 

cinems  470 

fimbriatns  467 

frenatus  467 

fnlicarius  471 

fuscns  470 

glacialis  467 

griseus  471 

byperboreas  469, 471 

lobatus  467, 470 

platyrbynchos  471 

rufescens  471 

roficollis  470 

rufas  471 

stenodactylns  467 

\!VW\QjmAV\  470 
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Pbalaropns 

wilsoni  467 
pbasianellos, 

Centrocercns  407 

PedisBcetes  407 

Pediocffites  407 

Pedia^cetes  407 

Tetrao407 
Pbasiannrus 

acatus  561 
Pbasianos 

colambianns  407 
PbUacte 

canagioa558 
pbiladelpbia, 

Cbnecocepalns  656 

Geotblypis  75 

Lams  656 

Sterna  656 

Sylvia  75 

Triobas  75 

Vireo  97, 233 

Vireosylvia  97 
Pbileremos 

alpestris  38 

comutas  38 
pbilippina, 

Sterna  710 
pbillipsii. 

Picas  279 

Tricbopicns  279 
Pbilobela 

minor  472 
Pblodotomns 

pileatns  279 
Pboebe-bird  241 
pbo&be, 

Muscicapa  241, 247 

Tyrannula  247 

Tyranuus  247 
pboenicena, 

AgelsBus  186 

Icterus  186 

Oriolus  186 

Psarocolius  186 
Pbodnicosoma 

rubra  d^ 
Pbodnisoma 

rubra  82 
PhoBtusa 

regia669 

trudeaui  675 
Pboleoptynz 

cuuicularia  322 
Pbrenopicos 

iardinii  280 
PbyUobasileus 

calendula  16 
Pbyllomanes 

olivaceus  96 
Phylaconetta 

bistrionica  578 
Piaya 

americana  276 

dominica  275 

erytbropbthalma  274 
minor  276 
Pica 

albiventris  211 
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Pica 

caadata211 
CGBralescens  219 
coronata  215 
cristata  214 
eiirop8ea211 

fermanica  211 
iemalis  211 

hudsonica  211 

melanolenca  211 

DottaUii  212 

nucbalis  221 

msticomm  211 

septentrionaliB  211 

stelleri  215 

varia  211 
pica, 

Corvns  211 
Picariffi  260 
Picarian  Birds  260 
picatoBy 

Falco328 
Picicorvas 

colambianuB  207 
PioidsB  278 
Picoides 

americaDQS  284, 285 

arcticus  284 

dorsalis  285 

fasciatua  285 

hireutas  285 

lecontel  282 

tridactyluB  285 
piota, 

Callipepla  440 

Centrophanes  121 

DsBdalion  338 

Emberiza  121 

Oreortyx  440 

Ortyx  440 

Plectropbaoes  121 
Picas 

americanns  285 

arcticus  284, 285 

atrotborax  285 

aaduboDi  280 

anrato-mexicaDas  283 

auratus  292 

cafer  294 

canadensis  279 

carolinus  285, 289 

cayanensis  284 

cuvieri  280 

dorsalis  285 

erytbraucben  289 

erytbrocepbalus  290 

flaviventns  286 

gairdneri282,283 

galbnla  286 

grisens289 

barrisii  280 

blrsotns  285 

bomoms  2^ 

byloscopns  280 

incamatos  289 

iardinei  280 

Kocbii  284 

latbami  295 

lecontei  282 

leucomelanns  279 


Picas 

leacomelas  279 

lewisii  291 

n)%jor279 

martinas  279 

martini  280 

maximus  27H 

medianus  282 

medias  279 

meridionalis282,283 

mexicanas  295 

minimas  282 

minor  280, 282, 285 

montanns  291 

natalias  288 

niger  278,  286 

ob8cnra8  290 

occidentalis  286 

pbilippsi  279 

pileatus  278 

pabescens  282,283 

ruber  286 

rubricapiUus  280 

rubricatas  295 

septentrionalis  279 

tbyroideus  288 

torquatns  291 

tridactylaB284,285 

turati  ^ 

undosus  284 

undulatns  284        [286 

YariaB279,282,284,285 

villosas  279, 280 

yirginianas  279, 282 

-wiUiamsoni  288 

zebra  289 
Pied-billed  Grebe  738 
Pigeon  Hawk  333, 345 
Pigeon, 

Band-tailed  385 

Passenger  387 

WUd387 
Pigeons  3a5 
pism-  («cepygm-) 
pikei, 

Sterna  686 
Pileated  Woodpecker  278 
pileatus, 

Astur335 

Campepbilus  279 

CeopbloBas  279 

Dryopicus  278 

Dryocopus  278 

Dryotomus  278 

Hyiatomus  279 

Hylotomus278,279 

Nisas  335 

Pbloeotomus  279 

Piciis  278 

Sterna  710 
pileolata, 

Motacilla  79 

Myiodioctes  79 
Pilnmnus 

ruber  286 

tbyroideus  288 

varius  285 
Pine-creeping  Warbler  69 
Pine  Grosbeak  104 
Linnet  115 


Pine  Grouse  395 
pinetarins, 

Falco34l 
pinetorium, 

Nyctale  314 
pinguis, 

MotaciUa  58 
Pinicola 

americana  105 

canadensis  104 

enucleator  104 
pinicola. 

Bubo  301 
Pinnated  Grouse  419 
PintaU561 
pinus, 

Certbia  49 

Cbrysomitris  115 
.  DendroBca  60,  69 

FringiUa  115 

Helmintbopbaga  49 

Linaria  115 

Kbimanpbus  69 
'    Sylvia  49,  69 

Sylvioola  69 

Tbryotborus  69 
PipUo 

allenil73 

arctica  175 

ater  173 

cblorurus  176        [175 

erytbropbthalmus  173, 

fuscu8«?74 

leuoopis  173    . 

maoulatus  175 

magalonyx  175 

mesoleucns  274 

oregonuB  175 

runpileus  176 
pipiens, 

Antbus  40 
Piping  Plover  455 
pipiri, 

Tyrannus236 
pipixcan, 

Larus  654 
Pipra 

X>olyglotta  77 
Piramidig263 
piscator, 

Accipiter  367 
piscatorius, 

Accipiter  367 
piscatrix, 

Aqnila  367 
Pisk263 
Pitylus 

cardinalis  172 

guttatus  167 
Placentia  Falcon  361 
Plain-crested  Titmouse  20 
Plains, 

Cock  of  tbe,  400 
plancus, 

Falco  370 

Vultur  370 
Planesticus 

migratorius  1 
Planetes  697 
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planiceps, 

Arohibateodei 

Nyctale  314 

Pandion  367 
planifrons, 

Somateria  580 
platycerca, 

MeUisaga  271 

Belasphonu  271 

TrochiloB  271 
platyp  terns, 

Sparvius  360 
Platypas 

gtaoialis  579 

molliasimos  5B0 

Bpeotabilis  561 
Platyrbyncbus 

puflillu8  852 

vireaoena  249 
platyrbynohns, 

Clypeato572 

Melanitta  581 

Pbalaropas  471 
platyaros, 

Beniicla  556, 567 

Somateria  580 
Plantus  619 

claacus  621 

leacopterus  623 
plebeius, 

CoDtopns  247 
Plectropbanea 

calcarata  120 

lapponica  120 

macoownii  124 

melaDomiM  VKi 

Divalis  116 

ornata  122 

picta  121 
Plover  448 
Plover, 

American  Golden  449 

Beetle-bead  449 

Black-bellied  448, 449 

Ball-bead  449 

Golden  449 

Gray  449 

Killdeer  452 

Mountain  456 

Ox-eye  449 

Piping  455 

King  455 

Semipalmated  463 

Swiss  449 

Upland  502 
plombea, 

Hydrocbelidon  705 

Lanivireo  100 

P8altria23 

Psaltripams  23 

Sterna  705 

Vireosylvia  100 
Plumbeous  Vireo  100 
plumbicei)s, 

Larus  651 
Plnmed  Quail  4^(2 
plumicoUis, 

Tantalus  513 
piuiuifera, 

Lopbortyx  440 


\ 


plomifera, 
Ortyx440 
Perdix  440 

plumipes, 
Falco361 

Pluvialis 

amerioanna  450 
fulvns  449, 450 
belvetiouB  448 
longipes  450 
sqaatarola  448 
taitensis  450 
variua  448 
virginicus  450 
xanthocbeiloa  450 

plnvialis, 

Cbaradrios450 

Pocbard, 

Ameriean  575 
Red-bead  575 

Podasocys 

montanns  457 

Podioeps  726, 798, 737 
afflnis  730 
antarcticns  738 
arotions  732 
auritus  733 
australis  729 
bicomis  726 
breviroatris  738 
oalilomieus  733 
canigolaris  730 
caroiiDensis  738 
caapicus  732 
cayana  796 
cayennensis  726 
clarkii  727 
oooperi730 
cornntus  731 
cristatoa  729 
dominions  737 
grisei^na  730 
becton  729 
bolbolli  730 
leacopterus  726 
longirostris  726, 729 
Indovicianas  738 
m^jor  726 
minor  737 
mitratus  729 
nigricollis  733 
obscnruB  732 
occidentalis  727 
patagiatus  729 
rubncollis  730 
solavus  732 
sulicristatus  730 
widbalmi7i9 

podiceps, 

Colynibus  738 
PodUymbus  737.738 
Sylbeocyelua  738 

PodicipidaB  7^ 

Podilymbus  737 

antarcticns  737, 738 
lineatos  738 
podicei>s  737, 738 

Poecile 

alma^illas  20 


PoDcile 

mfescens  22 
PcBcilopternis 

boreali8  353 

lineatos  355 

wilsoni  360 
Pcecilomis 

sparveriiia  349 
Poke  522 

Poliooepbalns  725 
polioccBiia, 

Bombycipbora  92 
pollopbflBa, 

Gnia532 
Polioptila 

coemla  17 

mexicaoa  17 
Polioptilinie  17 
polyagms, 

Faloo339 

Hierofalco  339 
Polyborus 

anduboni  370 

bramliensisB?! 

cberiway  370 

tbams  370 

rnlgaris  371 
polyglottus. 

Mimns  8 

Orpbens  8 

Pipra  77 

TurdoaS 
polygotbna, 

Orpbeas  8 . 
Polysticta 

0telleri58O 
pomarinus, 

Cataractes  608 

Clypeata  571 

Coprotberes  608 

Le8tris608 

Stercorarius  606, 608 

Sterna  680 
Pomarine  Jaeger  608 

pomatoriiinnsT 

Stercorarioa  606 

PoocfBtes 

confinis  129 

graminens  129 
Poospiza 

bellu234 

biliueata  234 
popetae, 

Caprimnlgns  263 

CbordeUes  234, 260, 263 
populoram, 

Sylvia  37 
Portland  Tern  691 
portlandica, 

Sterna  691 
Porzana 

Carolina  538 

cotumicnloa  540 

jamaicensia  599 

noveboracensia  539 
Prairie 

Falcon  339 

Hen  419 

Warbler  63 
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prateDsis, 

Emberisa  161 

QTVL8  532 

8tiix296,299 

Stomas  186 
Prey, 

Birds  of  298 

Dinmal  Birds  of  327 
procellosas, 

Laroides  639 

Lani8  639 
Prooelstema  709 
Proctopos  726 

auritus  733 

oalifomicas  733 
Pro^e 

conoolor  91 

oryptoleaca  91 

elegans  91 

furcata  91 

]iiode8ta91 

purpurea  91 

subis  91 
Prothonotary  Warbler  47 
Protonotaria 

citrsea  47 
protonotarios, 

Helmithenis  47 

Helinaia  47 

Motacilla  47 

Sylvia  47 

Vermivora  47 
Psalidorhamphos  712 
psaltria, 

Cardaehs  116 

Cbrysomitris  116, 117 

Fringilla  116 
Psaltria 

plumbea  23 
Psaltripanis 

plumbens  23 
Psarocolias 

anricolUs  195 

baltimore  193 

oastanens  193 

candacmtns  178 

cyanocephalns  199 

gubemator  186 

pecoris  180 

perspicillatas  186 

phoBDicens  186 
Pseudo^^ryphns 

californianus  384 
Psilorhinus 

cyaDocephalns  210 
Psittacns 

carolineiiRis  296 

Indovicianos  296 

luteicapillas  296 

tbalaflsinos  296 
PtarmigaD, 

White-tailed  425 
Pterocyanea 

csBraleata  567 

di8corB566 

raffle8ii567 
ptilocnemis, 

Tringa  491 
PtiliogoDys 

towosendii  93 


pabesoensy 

Dendrocopas  282 

Dryobat68  282 

Pious  282, 283 

Triohopioos  282 

Trichopipo  282 
Polooondora  644 
pnnicea, 

FringiUa  166 
Pnrple 

Finch,  Cassin's  106 

Finch  106 

Grackle203 

Martin  91 

Sandpiper  488 
pnrparatos, 

Chaloophanes  203 

Qniscalns  203 
purpurea, 

Carpodacus  106 

Erythrospiza  106 

FringUla  106 

Gracnla203 

Hirundo  91 

Progne91 

Qniscalns  203 
purpureoviridis, 

Anas  560 
pnsilla, 

Emberizs  148 

Empidonax  249, 252 

Ereunetes  481 

Fringilla  148 

Mnscioapa  79,  249,  252 

Myiobius  252 

Myioctonus  79 

Myiodiocies  79, 232 

PeUdna  482 

Platyrhynchns  252 

Scolopax  487 

Sitta35 

Spinites  148 

SpizeUa  148 

Strix  317 

Sylvania  79 

SylTia  46,  56 

Sylvicola  46 

Tringa  481, 489 

Tyrannula  249,252, 256 

Tyrannus  252 

Wilsonia  79 

Zonotriohia  148 
Pygargus 

canadensis  327 

dispar  327  . 
pygar^. 

Circus  327 

Falco  327,  370 

Strigiceps  327 
pygmasa, 

Crex  540 

Empidonax  259 

Noctua  317 

Numenius  492 

Sitta  25,  2:)0 

Strix  317 

Tringa  492 
Pygmy 

Nuthatch  25, 230 

Owl  317 


I  Pygopodes717 
Pyranga 

»stiya82 

cooperi82 

erythromelas  82 

erythropsis  83 

hepatica  82 

IndoYiciana  83, 232 

rubra  82 
Pyrgita 

arctica  175 
PyrgitoBuas 

albivitta  390 

passerinus  390 
Pyrocephalus 

acadious249 

borealis244 

crinitus  239 

fuscus241 

richardsonii  247 

virens  246 
pyrrhoptems, 

Coccyzns  276 
Pyrrhula 

enncleator  16a 

frontalis  107, 108 

ludoTiciana  166 
pythaules, 

Strix  301 

Quail, 

Blue  441 
Califomian  439 
Gambel's  432 
Massetta443 
Mountain  432 
Plumed  432 
VaUey  439 
Virginian  431 

querula, 

Fringilla  157 
Mnscicapa  246, 249 
Zonotrichia  157 

Querquedula 
acuta  562 
americana  565 
csBruleata  566 
carolinensis  565 
caudacata5^ 
creooa566 
creocoides  566 
cyanoptera  566 
di8CorB566 
strepera  56^) 
subcrecca  566 

Qniscalns 
SBueus  203 
aglsBus  203 
baritus  203,  204 
breweri  199 
fermgineus  196 
fulgida203 
macrourus204 

nitens  203 
pnrpuratus  203 
purpureus  203 
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qaiscalns, 

Red-legged  Kittiwake  647 
Red-nMked  Grebe  730 

RhyncbopinsD  712 

CbalcophaDes  903 

Rhynchops  712 

Gracnla  198,  203,  S04 

Red-poU  Linnet  114 

borealia715 

Starnas  203 

Red-shafVd  Woodpeck'r  294 

breviroetris  715 

Red-sboolder'd  Bnuard  354 

cineraseens  715 

R. 

Redstart  61,  232 

fulva  715 

rafflesii, 

Red-toiled  Bnzzard  352 

melanums  715 

Anas  567 

Red-throated  Diver  724 

nigra  715 

Cyanoptera  567 

Red- winged  Blackbird  186. 
Reed-bii3  178 

Rhynchopsalia  712 

Pterocyanea  567 

Rice-bird  178 

rail, 

regalis. 

richardsoni. 

Merganser  585 

Archibnteo  361,  364 

.£salon348 

RaU, 

Faloo33d 

Canace  400 

Black  539 

regia, 

Cataractes  613 

Carolina  538 

Aqaila  368 

Contopns  247 

King  534 

Phodtnsa  669 

Dendrogapus  400 

Virginia  535 
Yellow  539 

Sterna  669 

Falco  347,  348 

Thalassens  669 

Hypotriorchis  348 

Rails  534 

RegnliniB  15 

Larus660 

Rallicl»534 

Regnloides 

Lestris613 

RaUas703 

calendula  16 

Muscicapa  247 

aquations  537 

Regulus 

Nyctala  314 

oarolinns  5:^ 

calendula  15, 229 

Kyctale  313,  314 

crepitans  535,  536 

cristatus  17 

Stereorarius  613 

elegans  535 

cuvieri  17 

Tetrao400 

,  amaicensis  539 
ariformis  704 

mystaceus  74 

Tyrannula  247 

olivaceus  17 

Richardson's 

limicola  537 

rubinens  16 

Grouse  400 

longirostris  535,  536 

satrapa  16 
tricolor  17 

Owl  313 

noveboracensis  539 

Ridgway's  Sparrow  156 

obsoletus  535 

regulus, 

ridibundus. 

ruficollis  539 

Sylvia  17 

Larus651 

salinasi  540 

rebnsak, 

riga, 

stolidns  538 

Tetrao430 

Lams  645^ 

virginianns  536 

reinhardtii. 

Ring  Plover  455 

ranivoi'us, 

Anthns  40 

Ring-billed  GuU  637 

Falco  327,  328 

Lagopns  430 

Ring-necked  Duck  574 

rapaz, 

resplendens. 

Ring-toiled  Eagle  368 

Mnscicapa  246 
Raptores  296 

Phalacrocoraz  589 

riparia, 

respnblicana, 

Cotyle  89 

rara, 

Hirundo  88 

Hirundo  89 

Sylvia  57 
vermivora  57 

rex. 

Rissa  644 

Muscicapa  236 

brachyrbyncha  647, 648 

rathbonia, 

Rhimanphus 

breviroetris  647,  648 

Sylvia  54 

SBStivus  54 

brUnnichii  646 

Raven  204 

blackbumia  59 

cinerea  646 

Raven, 

canadensis  56 

kotzebui  647 

Wbite-necked  206 

castaneus  61 

uivea  647 

Recarvirostra 

citrinns  54 

septentrional  is  640 
tndactyla  645,  646 

americana  460 

discolor  63 

bimantopns  4C3 

macnlosus  62 

rissa, 

occidentalis  460 

nigrescens  55 

T^aroides  645 

Red 

parus  59 

Lams  645 

Crossbill  100 

pensilis  66 

riaoria, 

Owl  303 

pinus'69 

Sterna  664 

Pbalarope  471 

rnficapillus  68    • 

River  Ducks  559 

Red-bellied 

striatus  60 

Robin  1, 228 

Nntbatob  25 

virens  54 

Robin, 

Woodpecker  289 

Rhlnogryphus 

Golden  193 

Redbird, 

burrovianus  383 

Ground  173 

Snmmer  82 

rhodocolpus, 

Marsh  173 

Virginian  172 

Carpodacns  108 

Robin  Snipe  490 

Red-breasted 

Rhodostethia  659 

robustus, 

Merganser  564 
Sandpiper  490 

rosea  660 

CoUurio  103 

rossii660 

Rock  Swift  265 

Snipe  476 
Teal  566 

Rhyacophilus 

Wren  27,  230            [14 

chloropygius  498 

Rocky  Mountoin  Bluebird 
Garrot  577 

Red-eyed  Vireo  96 

solitanus  498 

Red-lieaded 

\  'RYi^TicXi^avv^ 

Rollaudia725 

Pochard  576 

\          CIV'S  v^^Xa^IV 

Woodpecker  290 

\         laVitiidotwyi^ 
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106006, 

Trichaa74 
rosea, 

Loxia  166 

Rhodostothia  660 

Ros8ia660 
Roseate  Teru  688 
Roee-breastcd  Grosbeak  166 
Ros6ia659 

rosea  660 
rossii, 

Aoser  553 

Exantbemops  553 

Laras  660 

Rhodostethia  660 
Ross's  Goose  553 
Rougb-le^ged  Hawk  361 
Roogb-wmged  Swallow  90 
rouBseaui, 

Anous  710 
Royal 

Eagle  368 

Tern  669 
rubeDs, 

Anas  571 

Antbas  40 
ruber  (see  rubra) 
rubicundus, 

Empidouax  259 
rubida, 

Anas  583 

Biziura  583 

Cerconectes  583 

Cbaradrius  493 

Erismjltura  583 

Fnligula  583 

GyniDura  583 

Oxyura  583 
rubiginosus, 

Falco  327 
rubineus, 

Regulns  16     < 
rubra, 

Alauda  40 

Cladoscopas  286 

Melauerpes  286 

Muscicapa  82 

PboDDisoma  82 

Pilnmnns  286 

Picas  278,  286 

Pyraoga  82 

Spbyrapicus  286 

Tanafln-a  82 
mbricapiUa, 

Helinaia  50 

Helmitberus  50 

Helmintbopbaga  51 

Muiotilta  51 

Picus  280 

Sylvia  50 

Sylvicola  50 

Vermivora  50 
rubricatus, 

Colai^tes  295 

Geopicus  295 

Picus  295 
rubricollis, 

Coccothraustes  166 

Podiceps  730 
rubrigularis, 

JJeJaDerpes  iSd 


Euby-crowued 

Kiuglet  229 

Wren  16        [bird  271 
Ruby-throated  Hommiiig- 
Ruddy  Duck  583 
ru£E^ 

Alauda  38,  40 

Antimimos  228 

Caprimnlgos  263 

Crymophilus  471 

Fnngilla  161 

HarporhynohuB  9 

Himndo  85 

Mimas  9 

Numenius  506 

Orpheus  9 

Otocorya38 

Phalaropus  471 

Toxostoma  9 

Tringa  491 

TardaB9  * 

rafescens, 

Actitis  506 

Actituros  506 

Paras  22 

Phalaropus  471 

PcBcile  22 

Tringa  506 

Tringoides  506 

Tryngites  506 
Ruffed  Grouse  420 
rofioapilla,  [232 

.Helminthophaffa  50, 

Rhimanphus  68 

SylYia  50 

Sylvicola  68 
ruficaudos, 

Accipiter  353 
rufioollis, 

Cathartes  380 

Phalaropus  470 

Rallus539 

Tringa  489 
rufina, 

Emberiza  139, 162 

Melospiza  139 

Passerelia  139 

Zonotriohia  162 
rufipileus, 

Kieneria  176 

PipUo  176 
rufitorques, 

Anas  574 

Fnligula  574 
rafiventHs, 

Numenius  510 
rufogularis, 

Colymbus  724 
rufus  (see  ruia) 
rupestris, 

Attagen  430 

Lagopus  430 

Tetrao430 
rnstica, 

Anas  573 

Hirando  85 
Rustioola 

minor  472 
rusticorum. 

Pica  211 
Rusty  QrackVe  1%^ 


raticilla, 

Muscicapa  81 

Setophaga  81,  232 

Sylvania  81 
Rygchopsalia  712 
rynchomega, 

Squatarola  449 
Rynchops  712 

fulva715  . 

nigra  715 

8. 
sabinei, 

Bonasa  421 

Gavia  661 

Larus661 

Tetrao  421 

Xema  661 
Sage  Cock  400 
salioeti, 

Lagopus  430 

Tetrao  430 
salinasi, 

Gallinula  540 

Ralla8  540 
Salpinctes 

mexicanus  28 

obsoletus  27,  230 
samuelis, 

Ammodromus  139 

Melospiza  139 
sancti-Johannis, 

Archlbnteo  361,  364 

Bntaetes  361 

Bnteo  361,  364 

Falco  361 
Sanderling  492 
Sandpiper, 

Baud's  484 

Bartramian  502 

Bhiok-beUied  489 

Blaok-breasted  491 

Bonaparte's  487 

Buff-breasted  506 

Cooper's  491 

Curlew  491 

Least  482 

Pectoral  486 

Purple  489 

Red-breasted  489 

Semipalmated  481 

Spotted  501 

StUt  480 

White-rumped  487 
Sandwich  Tern  673 
sand  wicben  sis, 

Emberiza  128 

Passerculus  128 
Sandv  Mockingbird  9 
sapiti, 

ChordeUes  263 
Saroorhamphns 

californicus  384 
sartorii, 

Syrnium  309 
sasashew, 

Totanus  496 
satelles, 

Muscicapa  238 
.  satrapa^ 
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Savanna  Sparrow  127 
savanna, 

AmmodromiM  138 

Emberisa  187 

Fringillal27 

Linarial27 

PaaBercoloB  187, 128 
Bavannarom, 

Fringilla  138 
Saw- whet  Owl  315 
saxatilis, 

Acauthylia  265 

Panyptila  265 
Saxicola 

sialis  13 
Saxicolidsd  13 
saya  (see  sayna) 
sayi, 

Tberomyias  840 

Tyrannos  240 
Sayomis 

borealis  244 

fuacns  241 

pallidas  340 

savus  240 
Say's  Flycatcher  840 
sayusy 

Aalanax840 

Muscicapa  240 

Myiobins  840 

OohthoSoa840 

Sayomis  340 

Tyrannala840 

Tyrannns  840 
Sea  Docks  573 
scandiaca, 

Babo309 

Nyctea309 

Strix309 
scapularis, 

Clanffola  577 
Scarlet  Tanager  88 
schillingii, 

Sylochelidon  687 
schinzii, 

Pelidna  487,  489 

Tringa  484,  487 
Bchistacea, 

Passerella  168 
schleepii, 

Lestris  613 
Schoeniolos 

alpina  490 
Scis8or-tail  835 
sclavoDicns, 

Falco  361 
sclavas, 

Podiceps  738 
Scolecophagus 

cyanocephalus  199 

ferrnginens  198, 199 

mexicanns  199 

niger  198 
scolopacea, 

Limosa  477 

Macrorhamphns  477 
ScolopacidsB  478 
Scolopax 

africanns  492 

alba  494 


Scolopi 

arqnata508 
borealis  509, 610 
Candida  494 
delioatula  475 
dethardinsii  498 
drommonmi  475 
fedoa498 

ferrogineicolUt  477 
flavipes497 
gallinaffo475 

hudsonioa  494 

lapponioa  494 

leucopbaa  477 

lencnms  475 

longliostris  477 

marmorata  493 

melanolenca  496 

ipinor  478 

noveboraooMis  477 

paykullii  477 

pusilla  487 

semipalmata  494 

snDfrrqaata  401 

vociferas  496 

wilsoni  475 
Scops 

albifroDs  ai5 

asio303 

enano  ifOi 

flammeola304 

floridanas  303 

kennicottii  303 

maccaUii303,304 
scoresbyi, 

Larus644 
Scotiaptex 

oineream  308 
Scotophilns 

acadicns  315 

tengmalml  314 
Screech  Owl  303 
Seinnis 

aqoaticus  71 

aurocapillufl  70 

ff08sii71 

mdovicianas  78 

niotacilla  78 

noveboraoensis  71 

petechia  68 

snlfurascens  71 

teouirostris  71 
Selasphoms 

platycercns  871 
selbyi, 

Mascicapa  78 
Semipalmated 

Plover  453 

Sandpiper  481 

Tattler  494 
semipalmatns, 

^gialens  453 

^gialitis  453 

Catotrophonis494, 495 

Charadrios  453 

Ereunetes  481 

Glottis  495 

Hemipalama  481 

Heteropoda  481 


Bemipalmatns, 

Hodite8  495 

Scolopax  494 

Sympnemia  495 

Totanas494 

Tringa  481 
senicnlos, 

Coccygos  276 

Coccyzns  876 

Cacnlus  276 

Erythrophrys  876 
septentrioniuis, 

CatJiartes  380 

Cepphns  784 

Ckujmbas  794 

Eudytes  784 

Lanios  108 

Lams  81 

PamsSSO 

Pica  811 

Pions  879 

Rissa640 
serrata, 

Haliplana  698 

Onychoprion  698 

Sterna  698 
serrator, 

Mei^anser  584 

Mergiis584 
serripennis, 

Cotyle  90 

Himudo  90 

Stelgidopteryx  90 
Setophaga 

bonapartii  80 

canadensis  80 

mitrata  78 

nigricinota  80 

mticilla  81, 

wiisonii  79 
ShagfidS 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  333 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse  407 
shattnckii, 

Emberiza  149 

Spiaella  149 
Sheldrake  583 
Shore  Birds  448 
Shore  Lark  37  [36 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 
Short-eared  Owl  306 
Shoveller  570 
Shrike, 

Loggerhead  233 

Northern  101 

White-mmped  102 
Shnffler  Dock  573 
Sialia 

arctica  14, 889 

azorea  13 

cceruleicollis  14 

niacroptera  14 

mexicana  14, 229 

occidentalis  14 

sialis  13 

wilsoni  13 
sialis, 

Ampelis  13 

Saxicola  13 

Sialia  13 
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•ialis, 

Sylvia  13 

MotaciUa  13 
Bilens. 

Memla  3 

Turdas  6 
Binnata, 

Anas  558 

Corvus  205 
SiskiDy 

Mexican  116 
Sitta 

acaleata24,230 

canadensis  2S> 

carolinensis  23, 24»  230 

earopiea23 

melanooephala  2i 

pasilla  25 

py  gnuea  25, 230 

Btinta25 

Taria25 
SittidiB  fa 
Skimmer) 

Black  715 
Skua  605 

hojeri  605 
skua, 

Bnpbagns  605 

Cataracta  605 

Cataractes  605 

Catarraota  605 

Catarractes  605 

Catbaracta  605 

Lestris  605 

Stercorarius  605 
Skylark, 

Missonri  42 
Slate-colored  Sparrow  162 
Slender-billed  Natbatcb  24. 
smitbii,  [S^ 

Centropbanes  121 

Emberiza  121 
smitbsonianas, 

Laru8  627 
Snipe  472 
Snipe, 

-American  475 

Grass  486 

Gray  476 

Jack  486 

Red-breasted  476 

Robin  490 

Stone  494 

Wilson's  475 
Snowbird, 

Eastern  141 

Gray-headed  143 

Oregon  142 
Snow  Banting  118 
Snow-flnke  118 
Snow  Goose  548,  549 
Snowy  Heron  521 
Bocialis, 

Athene  322 

Emberiza  148 

FringiUa  148 

Spinites  148 

Spizella  148 

Zonotrichia  148 


Bolitaria, 

Helinaia  49 

Helminthopbaffa  49 

Helmithems  49 

Hyphantes  193 

Lanivireo  99, 100 

Memla  3 

Mnscioapa  99 

Rbyaoophilns  498 

Sylvia  49 

Sylvioola  49 

Totanns  498 

Tringa498 

Tardus  3, 4 

Vermivora  49 

Vireo  99, 100 

Vireosylvia  99 
Solitary 

Tatler  496 

Vireo  99 
Boloniensis, 

Otns304 
Somateria 

borealis  579 

cnthberti  579 

danica  579 

dres8eri580 

farcBDsis  579 

fischeri  579 

islandica  579 

leisleri  579 

meffanros  579 

mollissima  579, 580 

norwegica  579 

planifrons  579 

platynros  579 

spectabilis  581 

St.  cathberti  579 

stelleri  579 

thnlensis  579 

v-nigra  580 
Song  Sparrow  138, 234 
Sooty  Tern  698 
Sora538 
Bordidttlos, 

Contopas  247  [407 
Sonth'n  Sb'p-tailed  Groase 
spadicins, 

Bnteo361 

Faloo361 
spamnanni. 

Anas  562 

Sp£UTOW, 

Baird's  125 
Brewer's  157 
Canadian  146 
Chipping  148 
Clay-colored  148 
Field  148 
Fox  160 
Harris's  157 
Leconte's  134 
Lincoln's  135 
Little  Brown  148 
Ridgway's  156« 
Savanna  127* 
Slate-colored  162 
Song  138,  234 
Swamp  137 


e 


Sparrow, 
Tree  146 

White-crowned  154 
White-tbroated  157 
Yellow*wiDged  131 

Sparrow  Hawk  349 

sparverins, 

Cerchneis  349 
Falco  349 
PoBcilomis  349 
Tinnnncnlos  349 

Sparvins 

atricapillos  338 
lineatas  334 
platyptems  360 

Spatala 

clypeata  569 

Spathalea 

clypeata  570 

Speckle-belly  546 

spectabilis, 
Anas  580 
Falignla  580 
Mnscicapa  235 
Platypas  580 
Somateria  580 

specnliferns, 
Totanns  495 

Speotyto 

cnnicolaria  321, 322 
;aadeloapensis  3SS 
lypogeea  321, 323 

sph^rinros, 
Lestris  608 

sphagnosa, 
Sylvia  56 

Sphyrapicns 
nuchalis  286 
ruber  286 
thyroideus  288 
varius285,286 
Williamson!  288 

Sphyropions 
nuchalis  286 
ruber  286 
thyroidens  288 
varius  285, 286 
williamsoni  288 

spilums, 

Thryothorus  31 
Troglodytes  31 

spinicauda, 
Lestris  613 

spinoletta, 
Anthus  40 

spinosa, 

Anas583< 
Cerconeotes  583 
Erismatura  583 

Spinus 

linarius  114 

Spinites 

atrigularis  151 
monticolus  146 
paUidus  149 
pusillns  148 
socialis  148 

Spirit  Duck  577 
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8piza 

americana  164 

amcBDa  170 

cyanea  171 

palnstris  137 

passerina  131 
Spizella 

arizouffi  146 

atrigalaris  151 

breweri  151 

cana  151 

canadeDsis  146 

evara  151 

maxima  154 

monticola  146 

paUida  148, 151 

pnsilla  148 

shattuokii  149 

socialis  148 
SpiziacircuB 

histrionicns  328 
splendeDs, 

Corvus  205 

Corythas  104 
spoDsa, 

Aix  570 

Anas  570 

Cosmonessa  570 

Dendroneesa  570 

Lampronessa  570 
SpooD-bili  Duck  570 
Spotted 

Grouse  394 

Sandpiper  501 
spraguei, 

Agrodoma  42 

Alauda  42 

Anthus  42 

Neocorys  42 
Sprigtail  561 
Spruce 

Grouse  394 

Partridge  394 
spurius, 

BananivoraB  193 

Icterus  192 

Oriolos  192 

Pendulinus  193 

Xanthornus  193 

Yphantes  193 
squamuta, 

Callipepla  441 

Ortyx  441 
Squatarola 

auHtralis  449 

cinerea  448 

frisea  448 
elvetica  448 

rhynchomega  449 

wilsoDl  449 
squatarola, 

Pluvialis  448 

Tringa  448 
stanleyi, 

Falco  335 
Starlings, 

American  178 
St.  Domingo  Grebe  737 
Stegauopodes  587 


Steganopns  466 
tricolor  467 
wilsoni  467 

Stelgidopteryx 
sempennis  90 

stellaris, 

Ardea  523 
Cistothorus36,231 
Thryothorus  36 
Troglodytes  36 

stellatuSi 

Ceppbos  725 
Colymbus  725 

stelleri, 

Anas  579 
Clangula579 
Corvns  214 
Cyanocitta  215 
Cyanocorax  215 
Cyanogarmlus  215 
Cyannnis214,215 
Eniconetta  579 
Fuligula  579 
Garrulns  215 
Harelda  579 
Heniconetta  579  • 
Macropos  579 
Pica  215 
Polysticta  580 
Soraateria  580 

Stelleria 

dispar  580 

stenodactylus, 

Phalaropus  467 

Stercorarius  604, 607 
antarcticuA  606 
bu£foni  616 
catarractes605,606 
catarrhactes  605 
catbaractes  605 
ceppbus  613,  616 
crepidatus  613 
longicanda  616 
longicaudatns  616 
parasiticus  612, 613 
pomariuus  606, 608 
pomatorbinns  608 
ricbardsonii  613 
skua  605 
striatns  608 

Sterna  674, 703, 709 
acnflavida  673 
affinis664 
africana  673 
aleutica  696 
americana  692 
ansestbeta  701 
anglica  664 
anostbffita  701 
antarctica  701 
antillaram  692 
aranea  664 
arctica  685 
argentacea  686 
argentata  686 
argentea  692 
atricajjilla  708 
bicuspis  688 
blasii  680 


Sterna 

boysii  673 
bracbypus  686 ' 
bracbytarsa  686 
camtscbatica  696 
canescens  673 
cantiaca  673 
caspia667 
cayana  669 
cayennensis  669, 671 
cbloripoda  669 
coccineirostris  686 
columbina  673 
comata  67 1 
cristata  671 
delamottei  704 
dougalli  688     . 
douglasi  688 
elegans  671 
erytbrorbynchns  669 
fissipes  704, 705, 708 
flnviatilis  680  • 
forsteri  676 
frenata692,705 
frobeeni  675 
fuliginosa  698 
galericulata  669, 671 
grisea  704 
gouldii  698 
guttata  698 
bavelli  676 
birundo  676, 680, 68!\ 
bybrida  701 
infuscata  701 
leucopareia  704 
leucoptera  708 
luctuosa  698 
lunata  703 
macdougalli  688 
macrotarsa  664 
maorura  685 
maculata  692 
marina  680 
maxima  669 
megarbyncboe  667 
melanorbyncba  692 
melanoptera  698, 701 
minuta  692 

minuta  americana  692 
nubilosa  701 
nsevia673,704,708 
nigra  704, 705, 708 
nilotica  680 
nitzscbii  686 
oabuensis  701 
obscura  704 
panaya  701 
panayensis  701 
paradisea685,688 
pbiladelpbia  656 
pbilippina710 
pikel  686 
pileata  710 
plumbea  705 
pomarina  680 
portlandica  691 
regia  669 ' 
risoria  664* 
serrata  698 
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sterna 

Btolida  710 

Btreima  667 

striata  673 

stobberica  664 

stnberioa  673 

supcrciliaris  692 

snrinameDsis  705 

t6nairo6triB688,7I0 

trndeaai  675 

tschegrava  667 

wilsoni  680 
SterniDSB  662 
Sternula 

antilKarum  692 

frenata  692 

superciliaris  692 
Stilt, 

Black-necked  462 
Stilt  Sandpiper  480 
Stolida  709 
Btolida, 

Anons  710 

Megalopt«ru8  710 

Rallus  538 

Sterna  710 
Stone 

Chats  13 

Snipe  494 
Btrenna, 

Sterna  667 

Callipepla  441 
Btrepera, 

Anas  563 

Chaulelasmus  563 

Cbaulioda8  563 

Ktinorhynchas  563 

Qaerquedula  563 
Strepsilas 

borealis  459 

collaris  459 

interpres  459 

littoralis  459 

melanocepbalns  459 
Streptoceryle 

alcyon  273 
striatnhis, 

Astur  338 
Btriatus, 

Accipiter  334 

Bilbo  303 

Colyuibus  724 

Dendroeca  60 

Lestris  608 

Motacilla  60 

Mniotilta  60 

Mascicapa  00 

Rbimaupbas  60 

StercorariuB  608 

St«rna  673 

Sylvia  60 

Sylvicola  60 

Tringa  489 
stridnla, 

Stnx  306 
Btrigatns, 

Cbondestes  159 
Strigiceps 

cyanens  327 

histrionic  as  328 


Strifficeps 

nndsonins  328 

pygargus  327 

aglinosus  328 
Btrigiceps, 

Circns  327 

Falco  327 
Strigidffi  298 
Strix 

acadica  315,  317 

acadiensis  315 

accipitrina  306,  311 

acclamator  308,  309 

segolius  306 

alba  298,  309 

albiduB  309 

albifrons  315 

albas  310 

alnco  298 

americaua  298,  304 

arctica  :)06,  310,  311 

arcticns  301 

asio  303 

barbata  308 

brachyotos  306 

brachyura  306 

bnbo  301,  310 

califomica  322 

canadensis  311 

Candida  310 

caparocb  312 

caspia  306 

chichictli  309 

cinerea  307 

cnnicalaria  321,  322 

dalhoosei  315 

dasypas  314 

delicatala  298 

doliata  311 

elata  317 

erminea  310 

femandica  309 

fermginea  318 

flammea  298,  299 

freti-hndsoniB  309,  311 

frootalis  315 

fidiginosa  308 

fnnerea  311,  314 

farcata  299 

grallaria  322 

guatemalffi  299 

gattata  298 

hndsonica  311,  312 

bypogsda  322 

Javauica  298 

lapponica  308 

ma|$ellanicas  301 

miyor  306 

maximas  300 

microphthalma  308 

nacornta  301 

nsDvia  303 

nebalosa  308 

uisoria  311 

nivea  310 

noctna  306,  313 

nyctea309 

otus  304 

palastris  306         [317 

passerina  306,  314,  315 


Strix 

passerinoides  317 

peregrinator  304 

perlata  299 

phalsenoideB  315 

pratincola  298,  299 

pasilla  317 

pygmea  317 

pythanles  301 

Bcandiaca  309 

Btridula  306 

tengmalmi  313,  314 

tripennis  306 

ulnla  306,  311,  312 

aralensis  311 

uracurea  322 

varins  309 

virginianas  300 

vulgaris  371 

wapacuthn  310 
Strobilophaga 

enucleator  104 
stouthio, 

Grus  530 
Sferuthns 

atrimentalis  151 

caniceps  143 

hyemaliB  141 

ore^nus  142 
stnbbenca. 

Sterna  664,  673 
stolta, 

Sitta  25 
Starnella 

collaris  190 

hippocrepis  190 

ludoviciana  190, 191 

magna  190 

meridionallB  191 

mexicana  190 

neglecta  190 
Stamus 

ianceti  180 

ladovicianuB  190 

obscnros  180 

predatoriuB  186 

qaiscaluB  203 
sabafpinas, 

La^opos  430 
sabarcticoB, 

Bubo  301 
subarquata, 

Ancylocheilus  491 

Erolia  492 

Numenius  491 

Pelidna  492 

Scolopax  491 

Tringa  491 
subccBruleus, 

Faloo328 
subcrecca, 

Querqoedula  566 
subcristatus, 

Colymbus  730 

Pedeaithyia  730 

Podiceps  730 
snbis, 

Hirundo  91 

Progne  91 
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snblencopteniSy 

Laroides  623 
BabmflcolliB, 

TriDga506 
Babtridactyla, 

Tringa  449 
snbolata, 

Anas  563 
sabaliroetris, 

ChroBoocephalaB  654 
Bubviridis, 

MuBcieapa  249 
BQckleyi, 

iE:Balon346 

Falco346 

L4&niB640 
BnlforaBoens, 

SeioTOB?!  . 
BomicbraBti, 

)  Apbeloooma  219 

Cyanocitta  219 
Sammer 

Dock  571 

Redbird82 

Warbler  54 
BoperciliariB, 

Sterna  692 

8ternula692 
snpercilioBa, 

Cyanocitta  219 

Dendrceoa66 

Mniotilta  66 

Motacilla  66 
BorinameDBiBy 

Hydrocbelidon  705 

Pelodes  705 

Sterna  705 
Somia 

borealis  312 

canadenBiB  311 

cunicalaria  321, 322 

ferruginea  318 

fnnerea  311, 312 

hndBonia  311,  312 

lapponica  308 

nffivia  303 

nisoria  311 

nyctea  310 

passerina  317 

passerinoideB  316 

ulala  311,  312 
Bwainsoniy 

Bateo  355,  356 

Craxtrex  356 

Petrocbelidon  69 

Turdns  4, 228, 233 

Vireo98 

Vireosylvia  98 
Swainson's  Buzzard  355 
Swallow, 

American  Bam  85 

Bank  89 

Cbimney.234 

Cliff  88 

Eave88 

Rongb-winged  90 

Violet-green  86 

Wbite-bellied  86 
Swallow-tailed  % 

Flycatcher  235 

GqU  G62 


Swanow-tailed  Kite  332 
SwallowB  85 
Swamp 

Partridge  394 

Sparrow  137 
Swan  544 
Swan, 

American  545 

Trumpeter  544 

WhlBtling  545 
Swift, 

Chimney  267 

Rock  265 

White-throated  965 
8wiftB265 
SwiBB  Plover  449 
SylbeocycloB  726,  737 

antarotieoB  738 

carolinensiB  738 

dominicuB  737 

lineatii8  738 

podicepB738 
Sylochelidon 

balthioa  667 

caspia667 

cayaneuBiB  667 

Bchillingii  667 
Sylvania 

bonapartii  80 

cceruiea  17 

formoBa  73 

mitrata  78 

pusilla  79 

rnticilla  81 

wilflonii  79 
Bylvatica, 

Anas  565 
BylvestriB, 

Cairina  559 

Gallopavo  39| 

MelcagriB  391 

OtnaSM 

TroglodyteB  32 
Sylvia 

sequinoctialis  73 

sestiva  54 

americana  46 

anthoidoB  71 

arctica  14 

audnbonii  58 

anrocapilla  70 

autumnaliB  61 

azurea57 

bi£Moiata  57 

blaokbnmi»  59 

calendula  15 

cana  17 

canadenais  56 

carolinensiB  54 

caBtanea61 

celata  52 

children!  54 

chr^Boptera  49 

citrinella  54 

ccerulea  17, 56 

CGBruleBcena  55 

coronata  57 

dacnis  47 

discolor  63 

domeBtica  32 

ilaya54 


Sylvia 

flavicoUia  66 
flavifironB49 
formo6a73 
halaeiSS 
icterooepala  62 
iuncomm  148 
lateraliB  59 
leaeogaatra  51 
lenooptera  56 
Indoviciana  29 
macgiUivravi  75 
macropuB  So 
macnlo6a62 
magnolia  63 
marilandica  74 
melanoihoa  59 
mexicana  51 
minnta  63 
miaBoariensiB  53 
mitrata  78 
montana  54 
naBhvillei51 
nigreBcenB55 
noveboraoensia  71 
occidentaliB  14 
palmamm  67 
paluatria  56 
pardalina  80 
parus59 

pennaylvanica  68 
penBil]B66 
peregrina53 
petechia  68    , 
Philadelphia  75 
pinna  49,  69 
popolorum  57 
protonotarias  47 
pusilla  46,  56 
rara57 
rathbonia  54 
reguloB  17 
TOBcoe74 
ruficapilla  50 
sialis  13 
sphagnoBs  56 
Bolitaria49 
striata  60 
tennesseei  53 
tolmioDi  75 
torquata  46 
trichas  74 
troglodytea  33 
vaha45 
vermivora  48 
vigorsii  69 
virenB54 
xanthopygia  58 
xanthoroa  58 
wilsonii79 

Sylvias  15 

Sylvicola 
SDStiva  54 
americana  46 
audubonii  58 
blackbumiie  59 
canadensis  56 
castanea  6L 
celata  52 
chryBoptera  49 
ccBnilea56 
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Sylvioola 

coroData  57 

discolor  63 

formosa  73 

icterocepbala  62 

macgillivrayi  75 

maculosa  62 

mitrata  78 

montana  54 

mnscicapa  98 

nigrescens  55 

palm  arum  67 

pannosa  56 

pardaliua  80 

parus  59 

pensilis  66 

peregrina  53 

petechia  68 

pin  us  69 

pnsilla  46 

rubricapilla  50 

ru6capilla  68 

Bolitaria  49 

striata  60 

varia  45 

vermivora  48,  50 

virens  54 
SylvicoIiduB  45 
8ylviid»  15 
Sympbemia 

atlautica  495 

semipalmata  495 
Syniea 

nyctea  310 
Syrnium 

cinerenm  307,  308 

fulvesceus  309 

funerea  312 

lapponicum  308 

micropbtbalnmm  308 

Debulosum  308, 309 

nisoria  311 

nyctea  310 

sartorii  309 

T. 

Tacbybaptes  726, 735 

domiuicns  737 
Tacbyaineta 

bicolor  86 

tbalassina  86 
Tadorna 

nivea  549 
Tsenicenas 

fasciata  385 
Tanager, 

Louisiana  83, 232 

Scarlet  82 
Tanagei*8  82 
Tanagra 

ojstiva  82 

cyanea  171 

ludoviciana  83 

rubra  82 
TanagridsB  82 
tarteusis, 

Charadrius  450 

Plaviali8  450 

50 


TantalidsB  513 
TantalinaD  513 
Tantalus 

locnlator  513 

mexicanus  517 

pluuiicollis  513 
tartaricus, 

Talco  341 
Tattler  496 
Tattler, 

Semipalmated  494 

Solitary  498 

Wood  498 
Tawny  Thrush  5 
Teal, 

Blue- winged  566 

Cinnamon  566 

Green- winged  565 

Red-breasted  566 
Telltale, 

Greater  496 

Lesser  497 
Telmatodytes 

arundinaceu8  35 

bewickii  31 

palustris34,35,231 
temerarius, 

Falco  346 
tengmalmi, 

^golius  314 

Athene  313 

Noctua  314 

Nyctale  213, 214 

Scotophilus  314 

Strix  313, 314 

Ulula  314 
tennesseei, 

Sylvia  53 
Tennessee  Warbler  53 
tenuirostris, 

Seiurus71 

Sterna  688, 710 
tepbrocotis, 

Erytbrospiza  111 

FringillalU 

Leucosticte  111 

Linaria  111 
Tern, 

Aleutian  696 

Aretic  685 

Black  704 

Bridled  701 

Caspian  667 

Common  680 

Elegant  671 

Forster's  676 

Gull-billed  664 

Least  692 

Noddy  710 

Portland  691 

Roseate  688 

Royal  669 

Sandwich  673 

Sooty  698 

Trudeau^s  675        [708 

White- winged  Black 
Tetrao 

albns  429 

californicns  439 


Tetrao 

canace394 

canadensis  394 

orist^ta  441 

cupido  419 

frauklinii  394 

fusca  394 

guttata  443 

lagopus  430 

lapponicus  430 

lencurus  425 

marilandicua  431 

minor  431 

mntus  430 

obscurus  395, 396, 400 
■  pbasianellus  407 

rebnsak  430 

ricbardsoni  400 

mpestris  430 

sabinii  421 

saliceti  430 

togatus  420 

nmbelloides  421 

nmbellns  420, 421 

uropbasianus  400, 407 

virginiauus  431  ' 
TetraonidsB  392 
Tetraonino)  393 
texanus, 

Ortyx  431 
texensis, 

Caprimulgus  263 

Chordeiles  263 

Fringilla  117 
Tbalasseea 

dougalli  688 
Tbalassipora  697 
Thalasseus  666 

acuflavidns  673 

anglicus  664 

candicans  673 

canescens  673 

cantiaca  673 

caspius  667 

cay  an  us  669 

elegans  671 

^alericulatus  671 

imperator  667 

melanotis  667 

regius  669 

tmdeaui  675' 
tbalassina, 

Cecropis  86 

Chelidon  86 

Her8e86 

Hirundo  86 

Petrocbelidon  86 

Psittacns  296 

Tachycineta  86 
tbarus, 

Falco  370 

Polyborus  370 
Theromyias 

sayi  240 
thibetanus, 

Corvus  205 
Thistle-bird  116 
Thrasher  9 
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Thrush, 

Gohlen-crowned  70 

Hermit  2,  228 

Large-billwi  Water  72 

Migratory  1 

01ive.backed4,228,233 

Tawny  5  [ing  93 

TownseDd's    Flycatch- 

Water  71 

Wilson's  5 

Wood  2 
ThrusbeS) 

Mocking  7 
Thryotborus 

arundinaceus  35 

anindineas  29,  35 

berlaudieri  29 

bewickii  31 

guttulatus  28 

latifasciatos  27 

leacogaster  31 

littoral  is  29 

louisianad  29 

ludovicianus  29 

niexicauus  28 

obsoletas  27 

palnstris  34 

pinuB  69 

Bpilurns  31 

stellaris  36 

torquatus  46 
thulensis^ 

Somateria  580 
thyroideus, 

Cladoscopns  288 

Colaptes  288 

Melanerpes  288 

Picas  288 

Pilnmuus  288 

8pbyrapicu8  288 

Sphyropicus  288 
Tinnanculus 

columbarius  346 

sparverias  349 
Titlark  40 
Titmieo  19 
Tituionse, 

Long-tailed  230 

Mountain  230 

Plain-crested  20 

Tufted  19 
tixicrus, 

Coturnicolus  132 
togatus, 

Tetrao  420 
toluiioei, 

Sylvia  75 

Tricbas  75 
torquata, 

Auser  556,557 
Ardea  522 
Asyndesmus  291 

Bernicla  556, 557 

Celens  291 

Cepphus  719 

Cbaradrins  452 
Colymbu8  719,720 
Ilistrionicas  578 
Laros  646 


torqnata, 

Melanorpes  291 

Picus  291 

Sylvia  46 

Tbryothoms  46 
Tetanus 

bartramius  503 

caligatns  498 

campestris  503 

cbilensis  496 

cbloropns  498 

cbloropygius  498 

crassirotttris  495 

flavipes  497 

fuscocapillus  497 

glareola  498 

guttatns  498 

leucopyga  497 

macroptera  498 

macularius  501 

maritimus  489 

uielauoleucus  496 

melanopygius  503 

natator  497 

uoveboracensis  477 

sasas^ew  496 

semipalmatus  494 

solitarins  498 

Bpeculiferus  495 

yariegatus  503 

vociferus  496 
Totipalmate  Birds  587 
Towliee, 

Arctic  Spotted  175 

Bunting  173 
townsendii, 

Cinclus  10 

Friugilla  162 

Myiadestes  994 

Passerella  162 

Phalacrocorax  589 

Ptilogonys  93 
Townsend's  Fly -catching 

Thrush  93 
Toxostouia 

rufum  9 
Trachelonetta 

acuta  561 
trachyrbyncbus, 

Cyrtopelicanns  587 

Pelecanos  587 
trailii, 

Empidonax  252 

Muscicapa  252 

Myiobius  252 

T.\Taunula  252 

Tyrannus  252 
TrailPs  Flycatcher  252 
Tree  Sparrow  146 
Tricbas 

bracbydactylus  74 

delafieldli  74 
formosa  73 

macgillivrayi  75 

marilandica  74 

personatus  74 
Philadelphia  75 
roscoe  74 
tolmiodi  75 


Tricbas 

vegeta  75 
tricbas, 

Ficedula  74 

Geotblypis  74,  232 

Sylvia  74 

Tardus  74 
Tricbopicus 

auduboni  280 

gairdneri  283 

barrisii  280 

martinsB  280 

meridionalis  282 

phillipsi  279 

pubesceus  282 

villosus  279 
Tricbopipo 

barrisii  280 

jardini  280 

pubescens  282 

villosus  279 
tricolor, 

Agelffius  186 

Cyanthus  271 

Guiraca  167 

Icterus  186 

Omisniyia  271 

Regulus  17 

Steganopus  467 
tridactyia, 

Aptemns  285 

Cheimonea  646 

Gavia  646 

LaroideB  646 

Larus  645, 646, 647 

Picoides  285 

Picus  284, 285 

Rissa  645, 646 
Tridactylia 

arctica  284 

dorsalis  285 

lecontei  282 

undulata  285 
Tringa  484 

alpina  489, 490 

americana  489, 490 

arenaria  492 

arquatella  489 

auduboui  480 

australis  491 

bainlii  484 

bartramia  502 

bonapartii  484, 487 

brevirostris  481, 506 

calidris  491 

campestris  482, 486 

canadensis  489 

canutus  490 

cinclus  487, 489, 490 

ciuerea  490 

cooi)eri  491 

crassirostris  491 

domiuicensis  486 

dorsalis  484 

douglassi  480 

ferrugiuea  491, 492 

fulicaria  471 

fuscicoUis  482, 487 

fusca  470 
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TriDga 

georgica  482 
glacialis  467 
gracilis  491 

frisea  491 
elvetica  448 
hiaticula  453 
himuDtopus  480 
hudfeK)uica  459 
hyperborea  469 
interpres  459 
i8laudica491,492 
lincoInienBis  489 
llttoralis  489 
lobata  469 
loinatiDa  491 
longicaoda  503 
macularia  501 
macolata  484, 486 
maritiuia  488 
melauota  484 
melanotns  487 
morinella  459 
miDutilla  483 
mnltifaDciata  480 
DSBvia  491 
nana  482 
Digricans  489 
Dotata  502 
oabuensis  459 
ochropns  498 
pectoralis  484, 486 
ptilocnemis  491 
pn8illa481,482,489 
pjgmaea  492 
raia  491 
rufescens  506 
rnficoUis  489 
Bcbinzii  484,  487 
aemipalmata  481 
Bolitaria  498 
sqaatarola  448 
striatjt  489 
Bobarqiiata  491 
subniticoUis  506 
Babtridactyla  449 
UDdata  469 
QtopieDsis  491 
varia  448 
yariabilis  489, 490 
wilsoni  482 

Tringites 

macularins  502 

Tringoides 

bartramiiis  503 
hypoleucos  502 
macnlarius  501, 502 
Tufescens  506 

tringoides, 

Calidns  492 

Triorcbes 

fluvialis  367 
lagopos  361 

tripennis, 
6trix306 

tristis, 

Astragalintis  116 
Cardnelis  116 
ChrysomitriB  116 
Fringilla  116 

Trocbilidffi  269 


Trocbilus 

anreigaster  271 

colubris  271 

iDontanns  271 

platycercuB  271 
TrogfoilytidaB  27 
Troglodytes 

aiMloD  32, 231 

alascensis  33 

albicollis  28 

americanns  32 

amndiDaceus  29 

bewickii  31 

brevirostris  36 

earopieas  33 

fulvas  32 

furvus  32 

byemali8  33,231 

leacogastra  31 

ladovicianus  29 

mexicanns  28 

murarias  28 

obsoletus  27 

paciticas  33 

palustris  34 

parkmanni  32, 231 

parvnlns  231 

spilurus  31 

stellaris  36 

Bylvestris  32 
troglodytes, 

Anortbara33,231 

Sylvia  33 
trowbridgei, 

(Edemia  582 

Peliouetta  582 
tmdeani, 

Columba  387 

Pboetusa  675 

Sterna  675 

Tbalasseus  675 
Trndeau's  Tern  676 
True 

Ibises  517 

Herons  517 

Rails  533 
Trumpeter  Swan  544 
trydactyla, 

TriDga  492 
Trynga 

falcinella  492 

tridactyla  492 
Tryngites 

rufescens  506 
tscbegrava, 

Sterna  667 
Tafted  Titmonse  19 
tarati, 

Dryobates  283 

Picus  283 
Turdas 

alicisB  4 

aonalascbka  3 

aquaticus  71 

ater  193 

andubonii  3 

aarocapillus  70 

canadensis  1 

carolinensis  8 

confinis  1 

corooatoB  70 


Tordos 

densas  2 
felivox  9 
f nscescens  5, 228 

futtatus  3 
udsouiens  198 

iugularis  193 

labradorins  198 

lividns  9 

Indovicianns  72 

melodns  2 

migratoriuB  1, 228 

mininins  4 

minor  3, 4, 6 

montanns  7 

motacilla  72 

mastelinus  2, 5 

nanus  3, 4 

noveboracensis  71, 198 

olivaceus  4 

palla8i2,228 

polyglottus  8 

rufus  9 

Bilens  6 

Bolitarins  3, 4 

Bwainsoni  4, 228, 233 

trichas  74 

ustulatns  4, 5 

Ylrens  77 

wilsoni  6 
Turkey  Buzzard  379 
Turkey, 

Common  Wild  391 
Turkeys  391 
Turtur 

fnscus  387 

indicus  387 

leucopterus  387 
Tyrannidse  235 
l^^annula 

acadica  249 

affinis  259 

bogotensis  247 

cinerascens  239 

cooperi  244 

crinita  239 

flaviventrls  255 

fu8ca241 

hammondii  257 

minima  254 

nunciola  241 

obscura  258 

pallida  240 

pbcebe  247 

pusilla  249, 252, 256 

richardsonii  247 

saya  240 

traillii  252 

virens245 
Tyrannus 

atriceps  247 

borealis  243 

carolinensis  235 

cassini  238 

cooperi  244 

crinitns  ^^ 

forficatus  235 

fuscns  241 

intrepidns  236 

irritabilis  239 

loaoogaater  236 
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Tyrannns 

ludoviciaDns  239 

mexicanus  235 

miuuta  255 

phoBbe  247 

pipiri  236 

pusillus  252 

saya  240 

sayii  240 

traillii  252 

verticalis  236 

Yieillottii  236 

Tirens  245 

Yociferans  238 
tyraunuSy 

Lauins  235 

MuBcicapa  236 

U. 

nliginoBUB 

Circus  328 

Falco  328 

Strigiceps  328 
Ulula 

ncadica  315 

bracbyotos  306 

ciuerea  308 

cuuicalaria  321, 322 

flammea  298 

lappoDica  308 

nebulosa  309 

otu8  304 

teugmalmi  314 

virginiana  300 
nlnla, 

A8io306 

Otu8  306 

Strix  306,311,312 

Saruia  311,312 
ultramarinna, 

CorvQB  219 

Ganuliis  219 
mubelloides, 

Bouasa  421,  425 
nmbellus, 

Booasa  420, 421, 425 

Tetrao  420, 421 
nmbria, 

Motacilla  58 
UBalaskeusitt, 

Fringilla  162 

Passerella  162 
nndnta, 

Picas  284 

Tringa  489 
nndosiis, 

Picus  284 
nndulatus, 

Picus  284 

Tridactylia  285 
nuicolor, 

Anous  710 

Cinclus  70 
Upland  Plover  502 
nraleusis, 

Strix  311 
nrinator, 

Colymbus  729 


arophasianellns, 

Tetrao  407 
uropbasianus, 

Centrocercas  400 

Tetrao  400 
unibitinga, 

Catbartes  383 
orubu, 

Catbartes  384 

Percuopterus  384 

Vultur  384 
omcurea) 

Strix  322 
Dstulatus, 

Turdus  4,  5 
atopiensis, 

Triuga  491 

V. 

[439 
Valley  Quail  of  Califomia 
TallisDeria, 

Anas  575 

Aristonetta  575 

Aytbya  575 

Fuligula  575 

Nyroca  575 
Yanellus 

friseus  448 
elveticus  448 

melanogaster  449 
Taria, 

^rolia  492 

Certbia  45 

Cladoscopus  285 

Dendrocopus  285 

Lams  605 

Motacilla  45 

Mniotilta  45 

Oriolus  193 

Pica  211  [286 

Picus  279, 282,284, 285, 

Pilumons  285 

Pluviali8  44d 

Sitta  25 

Spbyrapicus285,286 

Strix  309 

Sylvia  45 

Sylvicola  45 

Tringa  448 

Xantborus  193 
variabilis, 

Accipiter  327 

Numenius  489 

Pelidna  489 

Tringa  489 
variegatus, 

Circus  327,  328 

Erolia  492 

Falco  328 

Tetanus  503 
varius  {see  varia) 
vauxii, 

Acantbvlis268 

Cbsetura  268 

Cypselus  268 
Veery  5,  228 
vegeta, 

Sylvia  75 

Tricbas  75 


velasquezii, 

Icteria  77 
velei, 

Contopus  247 
velox, 

Falco  334 
velvetina, 

Melanetta  582 

Oidemia  582 
vemista, 

Callipepla  433 
Vermivora 

celata  52 

cbrysoptera  49 

fulvicapilla  48 

nigrescens  55 

penusylvanica  48 

peregrina  53 

protonotaria  47 

rara57 

rubricapilla  50 

Bolitaria  49 
vermivora, 

Helmitbems  48 

Heliuaia  48 

Motacilla  48 

Sylvia  48 

Sylvicola  48,  50 
verticalis, 

Lapbyctes  236 

Muscicapa  236 

Tyrannus  236 
respertina, 

Coccotbraustes  104 

Fringilla  104 

Hesperipbona  104 
versicolor, 

Hirundo  91 

Quiscalus  203 
viduata. 

Anas  559 

Dendrocygna  559 
vieilloti, 

Tyrannus  236 
vigorsii, 

Sylvia  69 

Vireo69 
villica, 

Muscicapa  244 
villosus, 

Dryobates  279 

Picus  279,  280 

Tricbopicus  279 

Tricbopipo  279 
viola, 

Fuligula  560 
violacea, 

Cecropis  91 

Hirundo  91 
Violet-green  Swallow  86 
Viralva  703 

anglica  664 

leucopareia  704 

leucoptera  708 

nigra  704 
vireus, 

Contopus  2-15,  247 

DendrcBca  54 

Icteria  77 

Mniotilta  54 
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▼irens, 

Motacilla  54 

Myiarcbus  245 

Myiobius  245 

Pyrocephalus  246 

Bhimanphus  54 

Sylvia  54 

Sylvicola  54 

Turdus  77 

Tyrannnla  245 

TyraoDus  245 
Vireo, 

Bell's  lOl 

Blue-beaded  99 

Brotherly-love  97,  233 

Plumbeous  100 

Red-eye<l  96 

Solitary  99 

Warbling  97 

White-eyed  100 

Yellow-throated  98 
Vireo 

belli  101 

bogotensis  96 

cassini  99 

flavifroDS  98 

gilvus  97,  98 

musicus  100 

noveboraceDsis  100 

olivaceuH  96 

philadelphicns  97, 233 

plumbens  100 

solitarius  99,  100 

swainsoni  98 

yigorsii  69 

virescens  96 
Vireonidae  96 
Vireosylvia 

cobanensis  97 

flavifroDS  98 

gilva  98 

olivacea  96 

pbiladelphica  97 

plumbea  100 

solitaria  99 

swainsoni  98 

yicinior  [Arizona,  Hen 
shaxc  ;  several  speci- 
mens; first  discovered 
since  the  type] 
yirescens, 

Agamia  522 

Ardea  522 

Botaurus  522 

Bu  tor  ides  522 

Cbalcophanes  198 

Egretta522 

Herodias  522 

Mnscicapa  245 

Ocniscus  522 

Platyrbynchas  249 

Vireo  96 
Tirgata, 

Anas  558 
virginea, 

Muscicapa  239 
virginiaj, 

HelxniBthophaga  51 


Virginia's  Warbler  51 
Virginian 

Partndge  431 

Quail  431 

Rail  535 

Redbird  172 
virginiauus, 

Bubo  300,  301 

Caprimulgus  260, 263 

Cardinalis  172 

Charadrins  450 

Chordeiles  263 

Coccotbraustes  172 

Fringilla  180 

Ortyx  431 

Otus  300 

Paru8  58 

Perdix  431 

Picus  279,  282 

Rallus  536 

Strix  300 

Tetrao  431 

Ulula  300 
virginicus, 

Chara«lrias  449,  450 

Pluvialis  450 
yiridis, 

Chelidon  86 

Hirundo  66 

Icteria  77 

Mnscicapa  77 

Pendnlinns  193 
T-nigra, 

Somateria  581 
Yocifera, 

wSgialitis  452 

Antrostomus  263 

Caprimulgus  260 

Charadrins  452 

Oxyechus  452 

Scolopax  496 

Totanus  496 
▼ociferans, 

Laphyctes  238 

Tyrannus  238 
vulgaris, 

Arenaria  492 

Buteo  353,  356 

Caracara  371 

Catarractes  605 

Clangula  576 

Otus  :K)4,  305 

Poly  boms  371 
Vnltur 

atratns  383 

aura  379,  380,  384 

hrasiliensis  383 

californicus  384 

cheriway  370 

colnmbianus  384 

iota  380,  384 

niger  384 

plancus  370 

uruba384 
Vultures, 

American  373 
Tulturinus, 

Catbartes  384 


W. 

Wading  Birds  448 

Wagtail  40 

wapacuthu, 
Nyctea  310 
Strix  310 

Warbler 

Audubon's  58,  232 
Bay-breasted  61 
Black-and-whit«  45 
Black-and-yellow  62 
Blackburnian  59 
Black-capped  Green  79 
Black-poll  60  [232 

Black-throated  Gray  55, 
Black-tbro'ted  Green  54 
Bine  233 

Blue  Golden-winped  49 
Blue-winged  Yellow  49, 

233 
Bine  Yellow-backed  46 
Canadian  Flycat'ng  80 
Chestnut-sided  62 
Ccemlean  56 
Creeping  45 
Flycatcning  70 
Golden  54 

Gray  Black-throated  55 
Green  Black-cappe«l  79 
Green  Black-thro'ted  54 
Hooded  Flycatching  78 
Kentucky  73 
Macgillivray's  75,  232 
Mourning  75 
Nashville  50 
Pine-creeping  69 
Prairie  63 
Prothonotary  47 
Red-poll  67 
Summer  54 
Tennessee  53 
Virginia's  51 
Wilson's  Flycatch'g  79 
Worm-eating  48 
Yellow  Red-poll  67 
Yellow-rum ped  57, 233 
Yello  w-throat'd  66, 233 

Warbling  Vireo  97 

wameckii, 
Larus  648 

Warrior, 

Black  352 

washingtonii, 
Falco  370 
Haliastns  370 

Water 

Ouzel  10 
Thrush  71 

Water-witch  738 

Wavy, 

Horned  553 

Wax  wing, 

Bohemian  91 
Carolina  93 

Wedge-tailed  Gull  660 

Western  Bluebird  14,  229 
Grebe  727 
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Western 

Humed  Lark  231 

House  Wreu  32 

Pewee  247 
Whippoorwill  260 
WbipiMJorwill. 

Nuttall's  261 
Wliistle-wiii;5  576 
Wlii.stliuj;  Swan  545 
White 

Brant  548,  549 

Crane  529 

£a;;lo 

Heron  519 

Owl  298 

Pelican  587 
White-bellied 

Nuthatch  23 

Swallow  86 
White-browecl  Chickadee  22 
White-crowniKl  Sparrow  154 
White-eyed  Vireo  100 
White- fronted  Goose  540 
White-headed  Ea^le  360 
White-necked  Kaven  206 
White-rumped 

Sandpiper  487 

Shrike  102 
White-tailed 

Ptarnii;;an  425 

Eagle  Mjti 
Whit<v  throated 

Sparrow  151 

SwitY  265 

Wren  28 
White- winged 

CrossbiU  110 

Gull  623 

Tern  708 
Whitney  i, 

Athene  320 

Micrathene  320 
Whitney^s  Owl  :J20 
Whooping  Crane  529 
widhalmi, 

Podiceps  7^ 
Widgeon, 

American  564 
wiedi, 

CyanocephaluB  210 

Actitis  502 
Wild  Pigeon  387 
Willet  494 
williarnsii, 

Phalaropns  470 
williamsoni, 

CladoscopOB  288 

Melanerpes  288 

Picus  288 

Sphyrapicas  288  [288 
Williamson's  Woodpecker 
wilsoui, 

Actodromas  482 

Athene  315 

Buteo  360 

Erythaca  13 

Falco  360 

Fulica  541 

Gal  linage  475 

Holopodias  467 


wilsoni, 

Lobipes  467 

MeruUi  4,  6 

Muscicapa  79 

Myiodioctes  79 

Phaloropurt  467 

Popciloptemis  360 

Scolopax  475 

Setophaga  79 

Sialia  13 

Sterna  660 

Squatarola  449 

Stegauopus  467 

S^ivania  79 

Svlvia  79 

Tringa  482 

Turdus  6 
Wilsonia 

bonapartii  80 

mitrata  78 

pusilla  79 
wilsonianus. 

Otus  304,  305 
wilsonins, 

iBgialitis  456 

Charadrins  456 

Ochthodromns  456 
WUson's  [79 

Black-capped  Warbler 

FlycatMng  Warbler  79 

Green  Warbler  79 

Phalarope  467 

Plover  456 

Sandpiper  482 

Snipe  475 

Thrush  5 

Warbler  79 

Woodcock  472 
Wood 

Duck  571 

Ibis  513 

Partridge  394 

Pewee  245 

Tattler  498 

Thrush  2 
woodhouseiy 

Aphelocoma  219 

Cyanocitta  219 
Woodhopse's  Jay  219 
Woodpecker 

Banded  Three-toed  284 

Black-backed  284 

Black-breasted  288 

Downy  282 

Grolden-winged  292 

Hairy  279 

Lewis's  291 

Mexican  294 

Pileated  278 

Red-bellied  289 

Red-headed  290 

Red-shafted  294 

Williamson's  288 

Yellow-bellied  285 
Worm-eating  Warbler  48 
Wren, 

Bewick's  31 

Carolina  29 

House  32 

Long-billed  Blarsh  34 


Wren, 

Marsh  34 
Mexican  28 
Parkman's  231 
Rock  27,  230 
Rubv-eruwned  16 
Short-billed  Marsh  36 
Wt^tern  House  32 
White-throated  28 
Winter  33 

Wright's  Flycauher  258 

X. 

Xanthocephalns 

icterocephalus  188 

perspicillatus  188 
xant  Docephal  us, 

Agelaius  188 

Icterus  188 
xanthocheilus, 

Charadrius  450 

Pluvialis  450 
xanthogastra, 

Chrysomitris  117 
xantbomaschalis, 

Fringilla  167 
xanthopygia, 

Sylvia  58 
Xanthornus 

afflois  193 

buUockii  195 

flavns  193 

spnrius  193 

varins  193 
xanthoroa, 

Sylvia  58 
Xema  650,  651 

atricilla  651 

bonapartei  656 

coUaris  661 

frauklinii  654 

furcatum  662 

sabinei  661 

Y. 

Yellowbird  116 
Yellow 

Blue-winged  Warbl'r  49 

Rail  539 

Red-poll  Warbler  67 

Warbler  67  [ler40 

Yellow-backed  Blue  Worb- 
Yellow-bellied 

Flycatcher  255 

Woodpecker  285 
Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo  275 

Loon  720 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  77 
Yel'w-crown'd  Warbl'r  232 
Yellow-headed  Bl'kbird  188 
Yellow-rump'd  Warbler  57 
Yellowthroat, 

Maryland  74 
Yellow -throated 

Vireo98 

Warbler  66,  233 
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Tellowsbanks, 

Greater  496 

Lesser  497 
Yellow-wiug^d  Sparrow  131 
yetapa^ 

Elanoides  332 
YphaDtes 

baltimore  193 

bullockii  195 

sparius  193 

Z. 

zebra, 

Picas  289 
Zebrapicus 

carolinus  289 
Zenaida 

leucoptera  387 


Zenaidara 

carolineDsis  389 
margiuellus  389 

zonarius, 

Passerculus  136 

zoDorhyucba, 
Gavin  a  637 
Glaacus  637 
Larus  637 

Zonotricbia 

alaudina  128 
albicoUis  151 
arctica  128 
anrocapilia  159 
belli  234 

blandingiana  176 
breweri  151 
cassini  140 
chlorura  176 


Zonotricbia 
comata  157 
coroData  159 
fallaz  139 
fasciata  139 
gauibeli  156 
graminea  129 
guttata  139 
Riaca  160 
intermedia  156 
leucopbrys  154,  156 
lincoluii  135 
melodia  138 
monticola  146 
pallida  149 
pnsilla  148 
qnerula  157 
rufina  162 
Bocialis  143 
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amen  can  a, 

Ardea  530,  nee  529 

Fulica  541  [530 

Grus  530,  531,  n«j  529, 
Aramides 

Carolina  538 

jamaicensis  540 
Aram  us 

elegans  535,  nee  534 
Ardea 

americana  530,  nee  529 

canadensis  532,  neo  531 
atra, 

Fulica  541 
Black  Bail  539 
canadensis, 

Grus  532,  nee  531 
Carolina  Rail  538 
Carolina, 

Aramides  538 

Crex  538 

Gallinula  5:^ 

Porzana  538 

Riillus  538 
cbileusis, 

Ortygometra  540 
clamator, 

Grus  530,  nee  529 


Coot  541 
Crecicus 

jamaicensis  540 
crepitans,  [535 

Kallus  535, 536,  nee  534, 
Crex 

Carolina  538 

galeata  540 

pygmaea  540 
elegans, 

Pardirallus  535,  neo  534 

Rallus  535,  nee  534 
Florida  Gallinula  540 
fraterculus, 

Grus  532,  nee  531 
Fulica 

americana  541 

atra  541 

noveboracensis  539 

wilsoni  541 
fuscus, 

Grus  532,  neo  531 
galeata, 

Crex  540 

Gallinula  540 
GaUinula 

Carolina  538 

cbloropus  540 


Gallinula 

galeata  540 
noveboracensis  539 
saliuasi  540 

Grus  [529, 531 

americana  530,  532,  nee 
canadensis  5^i2,  nee  531 
•    clamator  530,  nee  529 
fraterculus  532,  neo  531 
fusca  532,  nee  531 
boyanus  230,  nee  529 
longirostris  532,  nee  531 
mexicana  532,  neo  531 
poliopbiea  532,  nee  531 
pratonsis  532,  nee  531 
strotbio  530,  nee  529 

boyanus, 

Grus  530,  nee  529 

jamaicensis, 

Aramides  540 
Crecicus  540 
Ortygometra  540 
Porzana  540 
Ballus  540 
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